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It  \B\oTig\)efoTe  we  arrive  at  the 
secret  causes  of  erents,  the  hidden 
motivea  of  the  actors  in  them. 
l%e  events  themselves  are  patent  to 
all ;  their  form,  their  shape,  their 
result,  we  all  can  from  the  first 
appreciate.  Brilliant  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  them  we  can  gather 
from  cotemporaiy  records,  hut  these 
relate  to  the  outward  seeming  alone. 
It  is  long  years  afterwards,  wnen  the 
generation  who  witnessed  them  have 
sunk  into  the  tomb,  and  the  men  who 
acted  in  them  have  journeyed  hence, 
that  we  first  obtain,  a  glimpse  behina 
the  curtain,  and  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  objects  pursued,  and  the 
true  springs  of  action.  Thus  it  is 
that  on  manv  points  connected  both 
with  the  diplomatic  history  and  the 
military  events  of  the  first  French 
Smpire,  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  have  revealed  to  us  the  secret 
causes,  and  to  see  in  their  just  char- 
acter the  men  who  carried  them  on. 

Upon  the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon 
I.  much  light  has  been  shed  by 
Thiers  in  his  very  valuable  His- 
tory of  the  ConmlaU  and  the  Empire^ 
and  by  the  documents  published  in 
the  Memoires  of  Joseph  and  Eugene. 
Many  curious  details  have  also  been 
brought  out  by  Marmont  in  his  very 
interesting  Memoires ;  and  Koch,  in 
his  Life  of  Mcusenq,  has  explained 
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much  that  is  important  regarding 
the  military  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  which  that  Marshal  took  a 
.fiart.  But  there  is  no  portion  of  this 
period  both  more  interesting  in  itself, 
and  upon  which  more  new  matter 
has  been  revealed,  than  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812. 

Tne  brilliant  eye-painting  of  Segur 
— the  Times'  correspondent  of  the 
campaign — ^left  little  to  be  desired 
regarding  the  external  features  of 
that  most  thrilling  of  military 
episodes.  The  Russian  view  was 
given  with  great  clearness  and  creat 
accuracy  by  Boutourlin,  but  he  is 
essentially  a  supporter  of  one  of  the 
two  ^eat  parties  into  which  Russian 
pubhc  opinion  was  split— viz.,  that  of 
the  nobles,  represented  by  Eutusoff ; 
and  that  of  the  young  Russians,  by 
Milaradowitch  and  Bf^rathion.  He 
belon^d  to  the  former.  Chambray 
has  with  great  care  and  impartiality 
given  the  French  account.  He  wrote 
with  many  advantages.  Himself  an 
actor  in  the  events  which  he  narrates, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  informa- 
tion which  the  records  of  the  French 
War-office  could  afford,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which  in  some  respects, 
and  more  especially  with  regard  to 
the  numbers  of  the  French  army  at 
different  periods,  is  the  best  which 
we   possess.     The    keen   Prussian 
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military  writer,  Clausewitz,  has  cri- 
ticised with  much  judgment  the 
principal  events ;  and  our  own  his- 
torian, Alison,  has  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  their  labours  in  an  account 
remarkable  for  the  fire  of  its  descrip- 
tion, the  keenness  of  its  criticism, 
and  the  impartiality  of  its  narrative. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, two  books  have  appeared  which 
throw  light  upon  many  points 
hitherto  involved  in  obscunty.  The 
fourteenth  volume  of  Thiers  gives 
with  great  candour  and  minuteness 
the  ^nch  side  of  the  question. 
Upon  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
Napoleon  at  this  period  it  is  par- 
ticularly valuable.  From  having 
access  to  all  the  papers  in  the  hancfi 
of  the  French  government  relating 
to  the  subject,  Thiers  has  been  able 
to  elucidate  the  Emperor^s  plans,  and 
the  difficulties  of  their  execution,  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  We 
know  no  more  interesting  work  to 
read ;  and  with  regard  to  tne  general 
history  of  the  campaign,  the  numbers 
who  liegan  it,  the  loss  incurred,  the 
results  which  flowed  from  it,  there 
is  none  more  worthy  of  credit.  To- 
wards the  Russians,  also,  it  is  very 
fair.  But  there  is  one  point  where 
Thiers  always  re(}uires  to  be  studied 
with  caution  :  his  view  of  the  move- 
ments of  a  battle  is  always  just, 
but  his  statement  of  the  numoers 
engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the  loss 
incurred,  is  frequently  inaccurate. 
This  arises  from  a  foolish  vanity, 
desirous  of  unduly  increasing  the 
great  military  ments  of  the  French 
nation.  In  almost  every  instance 
he  gives  the  French  numbers  be- 
fore a  battle  as  less  than  they 
really  were,  and  greatly  diminishes 
their  true  loss ;  while  with  regard 
to  their  opponents,  he  as  much  ex- 
aggerates m  both  particulars.  What 
makes  this  the  more  curious  is,  that 
he  in  general  is  perfectly  candid  as  to 
the  numbers  engaged  in  a  cam^aig;n, 
and  the  total  loss  sustained  in  it. 
His  general  views  in  dij^lomacy  and 
strategy  are  always  admirable. 

Another  work  has  appeared  with- 
in the  last  few  months  of  even  greater 
importance  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  is  a  journal  or  history  (it  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  both)  ofthe 
campaign  of.  1812,  by  the  late  Sir 


Robert  Wilson.  That  able  soldier 
and  distinguished  man  joined  the 
Russian  army  just  before  the  battle 
of  Smolensko,  and  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed British  Commissioner  at  the 
Russian  headquarters,  which  post  he 
retained  through  idl  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  war  durm^  1812  and  1813. 
The  present  work  is  the  result  of  the 
observations  he  made,  and  the  infor- 
mation he  received,  during  the  former 
period.  The  considerations  which 
prevented  its  publication  earlier,  are 
thus  stated  by  the  editor : — 

''  Among  these  oonsiderations  a  princi- 
pal one  was,  that  he  had  been  held   in 
close  personal  intimacy  with  the  Bm- 
peror  Alexander,    highly   trosted    and 
honoured  by  him.     The  disclosure    of 
fetcts  and  opinions,  to  which  he  could 
only  haye  access  through  this  confidence 
of  a  generous'  friendship,   would  have 
prejudUoially  affected  the  relations  of  the 
Emperor  with  his  great  nobility :  and, 
moreover,  it  would  have  given  pain  to 
some  with  whom  he  had  himself  rela- 
tions of  attachment  and  esteem,  formed 
by  the  fellowship  of  danger  among  the 
moving  scenes  of  military  service.   Mean- 
while he  recorded,  with  exact  care,  the 
events  of  which  he  was  a  personal  wit- 
ness.    He  felt  the  claims  of  society; 
felt  that  the  interests  of  mankind  de- 
mand from  competent  narrators,  for  en- 
during example,  a  record  of  the  actions  of 
men  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
a£BuT8  of  nations.     The  lapse  of  years, 
he  knew,  removes  the  obstacles  which 
present  themselves  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  passing  period,  and  liberates  the 
historian's  pen.  — {Introdudion,  p.  xv.) 

Many  indeed  were  the  advant-ages 
which    Sir  Bobert   possessed,    and 

good  was  the  use  which  he  made  of 
bem.  Of  great  talent,  ardent  in 
temperament,  keen  in  observation, 
but  not  balanced  in  judgment,  his 
work  is  one  of  first-rate  merit.  Doth 
from  the  vast  importance  of  the  facts 
it  discloses,  ana  the  acute  nature 
of  the  criticisms  it  contains  ;  yet  it 
has  its  defects.  As  a  cotemporary 
narrative  of  the  contest,  from  one 
thoroughly  ac<}uainted  with  all  its 
secret  details^  it  is  invaluable ;  as  a 
calm  and  judicious  history  of  a  past 
event,  it  has  considerable  faults. 
Both  its  merits  and  its  faults  alike 
flow  from  the  character  of  the  man. 
A  bold  and  a  skilful  soldier,  a  quick 
and  accurate   observer^    a   forcible 
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leaaoner,  he  was  a  man  of  fiery 
energy  and  determined  will    Sharp 
in  teoaper,  he  ill  brooked  opposition ; 
Btron^  and  eager  in  feeling,  he  was 
not  always  impartial  in  his  conclu- 
aions.    Of  the  nighest  honour,  everj 
statement  which  he  makes  of  his 
own  knowledge  may  be  implicitly 
relied  Dpon,  but  with  the  conclusions 
which  he  draws  from  the  facts  he 
has  obserred  we  cannot  always  con- 
cur.   There  is  alwavs  much  truth 
in  them,  but,  we  think,  he  some- 
times omits  considerations  on  the 
o^er  side,  a  due  recard  to  which 
would  haye  oonBiderabiy  modified  his 
judgments.    As  was  to  be  expected 
from  his  antecedents,  he  has  adopted 
the  views  of  the  "young." as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  *'  old  "  Russian 
party — of  those  eager  for  decisive 
action,  not  of  those  aiming  at  a  cau- 
tious and  temporising,  but  successful 
policy ;  in  a  word,   of  Alexander 
Milaradowitch  and  the  young  army, 
not  of  KutuBoff  and  the  old  noblesse. 
Admirable  in  namtiye,  we  do  not 
think  that  he  is  balanced  in  judg- 
ment    Eat    he  has  left  a  wonc 
which    will  impress  its  stamp   on 
every  future  relation  of  the  great 
Russian  war,  and  has  thrown  much 
new  light  on   the  tangled  maze  of 
European  politics. 

In  AprU  1812  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
sailed  from  England  with  the  embassy 
sent  to  Turkey.  He  had  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  conferred  upon 
him,  and  was  furnished  with  special 
instructions.  Arriving  at  Constantin- 
ople at  the  end  of  June,  he  left  it 
for  Schnmla  on  the  27th  July.  He 
was  sent  by  the  British  ambassador 
to  conduct  the  negotiations— which 
led  to  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Bucharest,  and  recession  of 
the  Prindnalitiee  to  Turkey— with 
the  Turkisn  vizier  at  Schulma,  and 
the  Russian  general  at  Budiarest  As 
soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  and  the 
Russian  army  of  Moldavia  rendered 
disposable,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  St 
Petersburg.  On  his  way  he  reached 
the  headquarters  of  the  main  Rus- 
sian anny  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
SmolensKo— and  here  the  valuable 
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part  of  his  work  begins.  Before  en- 
tering upon  it,  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  pre- 
vious movements  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  24th  June  1812,  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Niemen  and  invaded 
Russia.  Four  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  followed  his  stan- 
dards :  210,000  more  joined  them 
before  the  campaign  was  complete, 
making  630,000  the  total  number  of 
those  who  took  part  in  this  crusade 
of  the  western  world  against  the 
empire  of  the  Czar&  To  oppose  this 
enormous  force  the  Russians  had 
not  above  250,000  men.  At  first 
their  main  army  was  divided  into 
two  masses  —  one,  130,000  strong, 
under  Barclay,  grouped  around  Wu- 
na:  the  other,  not  quite  50,000, 
under  BsCTathion^  150  miles  to  the 
south,  at  Wilkowich,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Grodno.*  Napoleon,  with 
his  usual  skill,  threw  nimself  into 
the  open  space  between  these  two. 
drove  Barclay  back  on  the  intrenched 
camp  of  Drissa  on  the  Dwina,  in  the 
direction  of  St  Petersburg,  and  threw 
Bagrathion  on  an  eccentric  line  of 
retreat  by  the  long  circuit  of  Bob- 
rinsk  and  r^ow  Bichow,  on  Smolensko 
on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  direction  of 
Moscow.  He  next  attempted  to  cut 
Barclay  altogether  off  from  the  Mos- 
cow line,  by  moving  in  the  direction 
of  Witepsk  into  the  opening,  about 
fifty  miles  broad,  which  separates  the 
Dwina.  which  flows  into  the  Baltic, 
from  tne  Dnieper,  which  runs  into 
the  Black  Sea.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  he  was  foiled  by  Barclay, 
who,  suspecting  his  design,  aban- 
doned the  intrenched  camp  at  l>rissa, 
and,  marching  swiftly  to  his  left, 
reached  Witepsk  before  Napoleon, 
crossed  the  Dwina  there,  and,  nassiog 
over  the  watershed,  descended  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper  at  Smolensko, 
where  he  at  last  united  his  forces 
to  those  of  Bagrathion.  Frustrated 
in  his  attempt,  Napoleon  halted  at 
Witepsk,  and  cantoned  his  army  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dwina  to  those  of  the 
Dnieper.  Unable  to  withstand  the 
clamour  of  his  troops,  now  almost  un- 
governable from  indignation  at  their 
longretreat  without  fighting,  Barclay, 


*  Away  to  the  south,  beyond  the  manheB  of  Pinsk,  watching  the  Austrian  fiN>ntier, 
lay  a  third  army,  under  TormaB8o£^  43,000  strong;  and  there  were  84,000  in  reserve. 
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contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  under- 
took an  offensive  movement  against 
the  centre  of  his  adversary's  scat- 
tered line.    But  Napoleon,  roused  by 
this  movement,  rapidly  concentrated, 
and,  marching  to  his  right,  crossed  the 
Dnieper,  and  ascended  its  left  bank 
towards   Smolensko,  thus  turning 
Barclay's  left,  and  forcing  him  to  fall 
back  swiftly  on  the  same  place.  Both 
armies  arrived  in  sight  or  Smolensko 
at  the  same  moment    The  French 
came  by  the  right,  the  Russians  by 
the  left  bank.    The  town  was  situ- 
A  on  the  French  side  of  the  river, 
ay  garrisoned  it  with   30,000 
and  on  the  17  th  of  August  Na- 
1  attacked  it  with  70,000,  and 
0,000  in  hand  ready  to  support 
But  he  could  make  no  im- 
on.    He  won  the  suburbs,  but 
ussians  held  the  town  :  he  lost 
)  killed  and  wounded,  they  only 
The  Russian   army,  elated 
this   repulse,   and   regarding 
ansko,  as  their  holy  town,  with 
lerstitious  veneration,  were  eager 
ght  it  out.    Their  officers  shared 
same  feeling.    When  Sir  Robert 
Ison,  by  Barclay's  orders,  entered 
3  place  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
inquire  into  its  state,  he  was  as- 
ired  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtem- 
)erg,  General  Doctofow,  and  all  the 
generals. commanding  the  stations, 
"  that  they  could  hold  out  for  ten 
days  more,  if  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, for  not  the  shghtest  impression 
had  been  made  on  the  defences." — 
/      (Wilson,  105.) 

'  Barclay,  however,  was  unwilling 

to  be  drawn  into  a  prolonged  con- 
test, which  might  waste  away  the 
numbers  of  his  already  overmatched 
army,  in  a  position  which  might  at 
any  time  be  turned  by  a  passage  of 
the  Dnieper  above  the  town.  He 
was  desirous  of  falling  back  before 
the  invaders,  with  his  own  force  en- 
tire, well  furnished  with  supplies,  and 
daily  strengthened  by  recruits,  whilst 
he  wasted  the  line  of  their  advance 
with  his  Cossacks.  He  hoped  thus  to 
lure  them  on  upon  a  path  where  every 
step  in  advance  was  s  loss  to  them  of 
men,  horses,  and  materifly  until  their 
gradual  wasting  away  and  his  in- 
crease restored  the  equality  of  num- 
bers, and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  fighting  upon  equal  terms.    Did 


he  delay  where  he  was,  he  incurred 
the  risk  of  being  turned,  and  havini^ 
hisretreat  to  Moscow  cutoff  by  aflaxi£ 
march  of  Napoleon  to  his  left,  for 
there  were  several  fords  on  the  Dnie- 
per above  the  town,  and  already  tbe 
French  cavalry  had  been  seen  ex- 
amining them  with  care.  In  these 
circumstances  he  resolved,  in  spite 
of  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  his 
troops^  to  abandon  the  town  during 
the  night,  and  fall  back  towards 
Moscow.  But  even  this  was  not 
now  an  easv  task. 

Two  roads  lead  from  Smolensko — 
the  one  to  Moscow,  the  other  to  St 
Petersburg.  The  former  ran  for  about 
six  miles  parallel  to  the  Dnieper, 
and  under  the  fire,  both  from  artil- 
lery and  musketry,  of  the  Frencli 
on  the  opposite  bajik.  Barclav  had 
already  sent  along  it  Bagrathion's 
army  to  Dorogobouge,  but  as  the 
enemy  had  now  closed  upon  the  river, 
he  could  no  longer  use  it  to  draw  off 
his  own  men.  He  was  obUgedJthere- 
fore,  to  fall  back  along  the  Peters- 
burg road,  and,  when  he  had  gained 
some  distance,  wheel  to  his  right,  and 
make  a  semicircular  march  along 
cross -paths  round  to  the  Moscow 
road,  beyond  the  point  where  it  left 
the  river  bank.  But  this  was  a 
most  hazardous  movement  in  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  who,  having 
bridged  the  stream  as  soon  as  the 
town  of  Smolensko  was  evacuated, 
was  in  possession  of  the  centre  of  the 
circle  along  the  circumference  of 
which  the  Russians  must  pass.  Bag- 
rathion's  army  had  passed  the  point 
where  the  cross-roads  Barclay  waa 
following  fall  into  the  Moscow  road 
at  Loubino,  and  consequently  was  of 
no  use  :  and  this  all-important  post 
was  held  only  by  General  Touchkoff 
with  a  few  thousand  men.  Had  the 
French  moved  at  once  in  force  up- 
on this  point,  Barclay  was  lost,  for 
Touchkoff  must  have  been  driven  in, 
Loubino  won,  and  the  Russian  main 
body  finally  cut  off  from  Ba^athion, 
and  its  line  of  retreat  on  Moscow. 
But  fortunately  Napoleon  did  not 
immediately  perceive  the  advantage 
within  his  grasp.  Ney,  whose  corps 
had  first  crossed,  began  by  follow- 
ing Barclay's  rear-guard  along  the 
St  Petersburg  roaa,  and  sustained 
a  sharp  conflict  with  it,  but  finally 
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was  directed  by  Napoleon  to  take 
the  Moscow  line,  and  posh  on  with 
Tigour.    Part  of  Davouat's  corps  waa 
ordered  to  support  Mm.    But  these 
changes  caused  hesitation  and  dela^, 
and  it  was  not  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon   that  Ney  fell  upon 
TouchkofT,  although  the  position  of 
the  latter  was  not  above  five  miles 
from  Smolenska    The  Russians  were 
posted  behind  a  small  stream  flow- 
ing in  a  ravine.    After  a  sharp  con- 
test, they  were  driven  back  from  this 
{nation  over  the  plateau  of  Valou- 
tina, across  another  ravine,  and  finally 
took  post  upon  a  hill  above  the  mar- 
shy stream  of  the  Stragan,  where 
they  prepared  to  make  their  'final 
stand ;  for  immediately  behind  this 
the  cross-road  along  which  Barclay 
came  fell  in.    A  step  backward,  and 
an  was  lost    Strongly  and  fiercely 
did  the  TtossianB  fight — swiftly  and 
eagerly  did  the  French   come  on. 
Their  surging  nnmbers  threatened  to 
overwhelm  ike  Russians,  when  the 
head  of  Barclay's  advanced  guard, 
with  eight  gnns,  debouching  from 
the  lane,  restored  the  contest.    But 
Gudin's  division  of  Dayoust's  corps 
now  joined  Ney,  and  the  battle  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever.    The  deci- 
sive moment  had  come. 

"  It  was  about  suiiset,"  says  Wilson, 
''when  the  enemy  on  the  main  road 
upon  the  left  bank,  flattering  themselves 
that  their  right  was  gaining  ground, 
made  a  deeperate  eflbrt  to  force  the  hill 
on  which  KTeral  Russian  guns  were 
placed,  and  which  commanded  the  whole 
podUon,  and  also  in  reverse  the  outlet 
of  the  eroos-road,  beyond  which  a  boggy 
riTulet  ran,  intersecting  the  route.  Over 
this  only  one  bridge  with  loose  planks 
afforded  passage  for  the  artillery  and  in- 
fantry,  until  night,  when  two  others  were 
ttro^-n  ncroea  by  Duke  Alexander  of 
Wirtembei^gf.  For  an  instant  the  Rus- 
•  BM  gUDs  and  troops  supporting,  over- 
wheloaed  with  shells,  shot,  and  musketry, 
oew  back  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  crest 
of  the  hill ;  but  General  Barclay,  who 
^  been  superintending  the  action  with 
nis  rear-guard,  admonished  by  the  can- 
^Jp^>>de  at  Loubino  and  Waloutina  Gora 
of  the  new  danger  to  his  advanced  guard, 
opportunely  arrived  at  this  moment,  and, 


seeing  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  his 
column,  galloped  forward  sword  in  hand 
at  the  head  of  his  staff  (including  my- 
self, with  two  Russian  officers  attached 
to  me  as  aides-de-camp)  and  orderlies, 
rallying  the  fugitives,  and  crying  out 
•  Victory  or  death !  We  must  preserve  this 
post,  or  perish  ! '  by  his  enexgy  and  ex- 
ample reanimating  all,  recovered  pos- 
session of  the  height,  and  thus,  under 
God's  favour,  the  army  was  preserved. 
The  loss  on  each  side  was  not  much  more 
than  six  thousand  men.  The  Russians 
had  suffered  most  by  the  attack  on  their 
guard.  The  French  had  in  the  other 
attacks  been  the  most  exposed." — (WiL- 
BOif,  108,109.)* 

Having  now  happily  reunited  their 
forces,  the  Russians  continued  their 
retreat  during  the  night.  Barclay, 
yielding  to  the  almost  mutinv  of  his 
troops,  now  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
battle.  To  such  a  pitch  had  this  feel- 
ing come  amongst  both  officers  and 
men,  that  Platoff,the  Cossack  leader, 
came  to  the  Russian  commander  on 
the  evacuation  of  Smolensko  and  said. 
"  You  see  I  wear  but  a  cloak :  I  will 
never  put  on  again  a  Russian  uniform, 
since  it  has  become  a  disgrace !  **  It 
was  first  intended  to  h&ye  fought 
at  Dorogobouge,  but  the  position 
chosen  there  being  found  defective, 
they  fell  back  in  search  of  one.  Sir 
Bobert  Wilson  meanwhile  continued 
his  journey  to  St  Petersburg,  but  now 
the  bearer  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary communications  ever  sent 
by  soldiers  to  a  sovereign.  We  give 
the  account  of  the  transaction  in  his 
own  w6rd8 : — 

"  When  Sir  Robert  Wilson  reached  the 
Russian  army,  he  found  the  generals  in 
open  dissension  with  the  commander-in- 
chief.  General  Barclay,  for  having  already 
suffered  the  enemy  to  overrun  so  many 
provinces,  and  for  not  making  any  serious 
disposition  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Dnieper.  Some  wished  that  General 
Benningsen  should  have  the  command, 
others  Prince  Bagrathion ;  and  General 
Benningsen,  fearing  that  he  might  be 
forced  into  the  command  by  a  military 
election  when  it  was  known  that  Smo- 
leusko  was  to  be  evacuated,  left  the  army 
and  withdrew  several  marches  to  tb 
rear,  that  the  Emperor*s  ordera  for  t) 


Had  Juuot,  who  had  forded  the  Dnieper  above  the  Russian  position,  attacV 
their  left  rear  with  his  corps,  they  must  have  been  destroyed.  But  he  refuses' 
^'^^  declaring  that  **  his  orders  ^ere  limited  to  the  passage  of  «he  river,  and  ' 
*iaanh  in  his  front  would  prevent  the  deployment  of  his  force."— (Wilson,  9' 
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ttipoiiitment  of  m  new  chief  might  arrire 
mmnghisabeence.  Before  his  (Wilaon's) 
depaiteze  for  St  Petetabnfi^  howerer,  it 
had  been  ictolved  to  send  to  the  Em- 
peror not  only  the  request  of  the  army 
*■  for  a  new  chief/  bat  a  declariHon,  in 
the  name  of  the  army, '  ikat  if  an  order 
came  frcm  St  PeUnburg  to  nupend  hot- 
tUUiea  amd  trtat  tke  invaden  aa  friend** 
(which  was  i^>prehended  to  be  the  true 
motiTe  of  the  retrograde  movements,  in 
deference  to  the  policy  of  Count  Bo- 
manzow),  tnck  an  aider  would  he  regarded 
as  one  wkick  did  wot  expreu  his  Imperial 
Majethft  real  BemiiwientM  and  teuAet,  bat 
had  been  extracted  from  his  Majesty  on- 
der  fidse  representations  or  external  con- 
trol, and  that  the  army  would  continue  to 
naintain  his  pledge,  and  pursue  the  contest 
till  the  invader  was  driven  beyond  the 
frontier.*  Since  the  execution  of  such  a 
commission  might  expose  a  Russian  offi- 
cer to  future  punishment,  and  the  con- 
Teyance  of  such  a  communication  by  a 
subject  to  the  sovereign  was  calculated  to 
pain  and  give  offence,  when  no  offence 
was  proposed,  it  was  communicated  by 
a  body  of  generals  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
'that  under  the  circumstances  of  his 
known  attachment  to  the  Emperor,  and 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  equally  well  known 
feelings  towards  him,  no  person  was  con- 
sidered BO  properly  qualified  to  put  the 
Bhnperor  in  posdeesion  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  army ;  that  his  motives  in  accept- 
ing the  mission  could  not  be  suspected ; 
and  that  the  channel  was  one  which 
would  best  avoid  trespass  on  person- 
al respect,  and  prevent  irritation  from 
personal  feelings  being  humiliated.' " — 
(Wilson,  111,  112.) 

Sir  Robert  undertook  the  delicate 
mission,  and  reached  St  Petersburg 
on  the  24th  August  The  Emperor 
was  then  at  Abo,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  meet  Bemadotte.  There  is  no 
monarch  who  has  come  much  worse 
out  of  the  ordeal  of  history  than  this 
Swedish  one.  Selfishness  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  rule  which  guided 
his  conduct.  Of  any  higher  motive 
he  was  entirely  guileless.  Thiers  has 
revealed  that  he  offered  to.  unite  his 
whole  forces  to  those  of  France  for 
the  overthrow  of  Busda,  provided 
the  possession  of  Norway  was  secured 
to  him.  Napoleon — ^to  his  honour  be 
it  said — refused  to  spoliate  his  old 
ally  Denmark,  and  Bemadotte  then 
proceeded  to  offer  his  mercenary  alli- 
ance to  England  and  Russia  upon  the 
same  terms.  They  accepted  it,  for 
it  was  of  immense  importance  to 


them ;  and  he  now  came  to  Abo  to 
condude  the  terms  of  his  bargain. 
Then  says  Sir  Robert : — 

*  "Those  negotiations  were  concluded 
which  rendered  disposable  the  Russian 
army  of  Finland,  and  secured  the  co- 
operation of  a  Swedish  force,  assuring 
Norway  to  Sweden,  under  the  guarantee 
of  England,  with  one  million  sterliug  as 
subsidy,  whith,  moreooer^  held  out  to  the 
King  the  prospect  of  ascending  the  throne 
of  Franee, — Aleiander  having  declared 
in  his  prssence  '  that  he  should  consider 
it  vacant  in  case  of  Napoleon's  over- 
throw,' and  having  replied  to  the  King's 
question,  'To  whom  then  would  it  be 
given  f '  with  a  pointed  emphasis  and  ac- 
companying inclination  of  the  head,  '  Au 
plus  digno  I' "— (WiMON,  113.) 

This  is  a  most  curious  and  valuable 
reyelation.  The  conduct  of  Berna^ 
dotte  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
oonteat  was  so  extraordinarr — the 
resolution  with  which  he  held  back 
his  forces  from  any  active  participa- 
tion in  it  was  so  great — the  preasure 
which  had  to  be  applied  to  him  by 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  m  1813  to  bring 
him  up  on  the  third  day  to  Leipsic, 
and  by  Lord  Gastlereagh  in  1814  to 
tear  from  his  reluctant  grasp  the 
Russian  and  Pnissian  corps  which 
rendered  Blucher  victorious  at  Laon, 
was  so  extreme,  that  eveiy  attentive 
reader  of  these  transactions  was 
driven  to  one  of  two  alternatives — 
either  that  Bemadotte  was  a  traitor, 
or  that  he  was  aiming  at  the  throne 
of  France.  This  most  curious  reve- 
lation of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's^  how- 
ever, renders  the  motives  of  his  con- 
duct dear.  The  Russian  Emperor 
had  indirectly  held  out  to  him  the 
bait  of  the  French  throne  to  induce 
him  to  enter  into  the  alliance,  and  it 
was  therefore  but  natural  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  hang  back  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  actual  con- 
test, and  avoid  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  wounding  the  susceptible  van- 
ity of  his  future  subjects,  and  being 
associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
overthrow  of  their  dominion  and  the 
humiliation  of  their  country. 

On  the  3d  September  the  Emperor 
returned  to  St  Petersburg,  and  dur- 
ing a  private  conversation  after  din- 
ner. Sir  Robert  communicated  to 
him  the  views  of  his  army.  His 
account  of  Alexander's  conduct  on 
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the  ooeaaion  is  ao  characteriBtic,  and 
throws  80  much  light  hoth  upon  his 
i^iaracter  and  the  state  of  Russia  at 
the  time,  that  we  give  it  in  full : — 

"  Dariog  this  exposition,  the  Em- 
peror^a  coloar  occasionally  yisited  and 
left  his  cheek.  When  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
hmd.  terminated  his  appeal,  there  was  a 
minute  or  two  of  pause,  and  his  Majesty 
drew  towards  the  window,  as  if  desirous 
of  reoorering  an  unembamssed  air  be- 
fore lie  repUed.  After  a  few  struggles, 
however,  he  came  up  to  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
kiesed  him  on  the  forehead  and  dieek, 
according  to  the  Russian  custom.  *  You 
are  the  only  person,'  then  said  his  Ma- 
jesty, '  from  whom  I  could  or  would 
lutTe  heard  such  a  communication.  In 
the  former  war  you  proved  your  attach- 
ment to  me  by  your  services,  and  yon 
entitled  yourself  to  my  most  intimate 
confidence ;  but  yon  must  be  aware  that 
you  have  placed  me  in  a  very  distressing 
position.  Moi !  souverain  de  la  Russie ! — 
to  bear  such  things  from  any  one  !  But 
the  army  is  mistaken  in  Romanzow :  he 
really  lias  not  advised  submission  to  the 
finperor  Napoleon ;  and  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  him,  since  he  is  almost  the 
•only  one  who  never  asked  me  in  his  life 
for  anything  on  his  own  account ;  where- 
as every  one  else  in  my  service  has 
always  been  seeking  honours,  wealth,  or 
some  private  object  for  himself  and 
connections.  I  am  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
him  without  cause :  but  come  again  to- 
morrow. I  must  collect  my  thoughts 
before  I  despatch  you  with  an  answer. 
I  know  the  genends  and  officers  about 
them  well ;  they  mean,  I  am  satisfied,  to 
do  their  duty,  and  I  have  no  fears  of 
their  haying  any  unavowed  designs 
against  my  authority.  But  I  am  to  be 
pitied;  for  I  have  few  about  me  who 
have  any  sound  education  or  fixed  prin- 
ciples :  my  grandmothei's  court  vitiated 
the  whole  education  of  the  empire,  con- 
fining it  to  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
language,  French  frivolities  and  vices, 
particularly  gaming.  I  have  little,  there- 
fore, on  which  I  can  firmly  relf :  only 
impulses:  I  must  not  give  way  to 
them,  if  possible;  but  I  will  think  on 
all  you  have  said.'  His  Majesty  then 
embraced  Sir  Robert  Wilson  again, 
and  appointed  the  next  day  for  his  fur^ 
ther  attendance.  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
obeyed  his  Majesty's  commands,  who 
renewed  the  subject  almost  immediately 
by  saying,  '  Well !  Monsieur  VA  mhaua- 
dear  des  rehelUt,  I  have  reflected  se- 
liously  during  the  whole  night  upon  the 
conversation  of  yesterday,  and  I  have 


not  done  you  injustice.  You  shall  carry 
back  to  the  army  pledges  of  my  deter- 
mination  to  continne  the  war  against 
Napoleon  whilst  a  Frenchman  is  in 
arms  on  this  side  the  frontier.  I  will 
not  desert  my  engagements,  come  what 
may.  I  will  abide  the  worst.  I  am 
ready  to  remove  my  &mily  into  the 
interior,  and  undergo  every  sacrifice; 
but  I  must  not  give  way  on  the  point  of 
choosing  my  own  ministers :  that  conces- 
sion  might  induce  other  demands  still 
more  inconvenient  and  indecorous  for 
me  to  grant.  Count  Romanxow  shall 
not  be  the  means  of  any  disunion  or 
difference ;  everything  will  be  done  that 
can  remove  uneasiness  on  that  head, 
but  done  so  that  I  shall  not  appear  to 
give  way  to  menace,  or  have  to  reproach 
myself  for  injustice.  This  is  a  case 
wnere  much  depends  on  the  manner  of 
doing  ik  Give  me  a  little  time — aU 
will  be  satisfactorily  airanged.' " — (Wil- 
son, 116, 117.) 

Sir  Robert  was  shortly  after  sent 
back  to  the  aimy,  instructed  by  the 
Emperor  to  announce  in  his  name 
to  tlie  generals  that  he 

"  Declared  upon  his  honour,  and  di- 
rected him  to  repeat  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  the  declaration,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty would  not  enter  into  or  permit 
any  negotiation  with  Napoleon  as  long 
as  an  armed  Frenchman  remained  in  the 
territories  of  Russia.  He  would  sooner 
let  his  beard  grow  to  his  waist,  and  eat 
potatoes  in  Siberia.  At  the  same  time, 
he  n>ecially  authorised  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son (who  was  to  reside  with  the  Rus- 
sian Army  as  British  Commissioner), 
to  intervene  with  all  the  power  and 
influence  he  could  exert,  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Imperial  Crown,  in  con- 
formity with  that  pledge,  whenever  he 
saw  any  disposition  or  design  to  con- 
travene or  prejudice  them." — (WiUBOK, 
119.) 

It -was  the  16th  September  when 
Sir  Robert  left  St  Petersburg  for  the 
headijuarters  of  the  Russian  army. 
He  did  not  rejoin  it,  in  consequence^ 
until  after  the  evacuation  of  Moscow. 
Great  events  had  happened  in  the 
mean  time.  Barclay  had  been  super- 
seded in  the  command  by  Marshal 
Eutusoff.  His  character  is  thus 
8ket<;hed  by  our  author  :— 

"  A  hon  vivant — ^polished,  courteous, 
shrewd  as  a  Qreek,  naturally  intelligent 
as  an  Asiatic,  and  well  instructed  as  a 
European — ^he  was  more  disposed  to 
trust  to  diplomacy  for  his  success  than 
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to  martial  prowess,  for  which,  by  his  age 
and  the  state  of  his  ooDstitution,  he  was 
DO  longer  qualified.  When  he  joined 
the  army  he  was  seventy-foor  years  old; 
and,  though  hale,  so  very  corpulent  that 
he  was  obliged  to  more  about,  even 
when  in  the  field,  in  a  little  f our>wheeled 
carnage  with  a  head«  called  a  droska. 
Such  was  the  successor  whom,  as  Alex- 
ander told  the  Elnglish  general.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  '  the  nobility  of  Russia 
had  selected  to  yindicate  the  arms  of 
Russia,  and  defend  their  remaining  poa- 
sessions.'"— (WiLSOH,  131.) 

Pei8onall7f  Eutosoff  was  indiDed 
to  follow  oat  the  plan  conceived  by 

Barclay.  But  the  circomstances  of  of  giants  b6gan  at  Borodino :  115,000 
his  appointment,  and  the  feeling  of  Russians,  with  640  pieces  of  artillery, 
the  army,  rendered  any  further  re-  struggled  there  from  the  rising  till 
treat  without  a  general  battle  im-    thesettlngof  the  sun  against  127,000 

French  and  580  gona*  No  such 
terrible  contest  had  jet  wxnrred  eren 
in  that  age  of  ceasdEnsidiiufe.  Three 
redoubts  covered  the  BasBian  left, 
one  large  fieldwork  protected  their 
centre.    Around  these  the  storm  of 


for  the  great  contest  which  y^^s  im- 
pending, and  had  returns  sent  in  of 
the  strength  of  each  corps.      From 
these  it  appeared  that  he  had  103,000 
in&ntry  and  30,000  cavidry — in  all, 
133,000  combatants  pnesent  with  the 
eagles:    420,000    had    crossed    the 
Niemen,  about  120,000  had  been  de- 
tached to  the  flanks  or  left  in  £[ar- 
rison;— his  loss  up  to  this  period 
alone,  therefore,  must  have  amounted 
to  the  enormous  number  of  upwards 
of  160,000  men. 

It  was  six  o'clock  on  the  morninfi^ 
of  the  7th  September  when  the  strife 


possible.  Having  chosen,  therefore, 
a  battle-ground  at  Borodino,  seventy- 
five  miles  in  front  of  Moscow,  he 
hastened  to  occupy  it,  and  strengthen 
it  with  earthworks. 

It  was  not  without  great  hemtation 
that  Napoleon  took  the  resolution 
of  advancing  from  Smolensko  direct 
upon  Moscow.  His  most  prudent 
course  would  have  been  to  have 
taken  up  his  position  there  behind 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Dwina,  and 
employed  himself  during  the  winter 
in  strengthening  his  position,  secur- 
ing his  base,  and  reorganising  Poland 
and  Lithuania  in  his  rear,  ready  to 
Advance  with  the  early  spring  on 
the  Russian  capital.  But  his  active 
mind  could  not  brook  the  prospect 


battle  ebbed  and  flowed— now  sink- 
ing over  their  blood-stained  ramparts^ 
now  rolling  down  the  heights  be- 
yond. Now  heavy  columns  of  French 
mfantry  forced  their  headlong  way 
with  the  bayonet,  anon  with  norrid 
yells  the  sturdy  luiasian  foot,  closing 
with  a  desperate  courage,  would 
win  back  their  ground;  then  the  glit- 
tering cuirasses  of  chaiging  horsemen 
would  sweep  through  the  stnu^gling 
crowd,  or  loose  horaes  of  long-Iancea 
Cossacks  go  swarming  along  the  rear. 


of  the  long  inaction ;  he  was  deeply  When  mutual  exhaustion  and  the 

impressed  with  the  idea,  that  if  he  failing  light  brought  this  terrible 

could  defeat  the  Russians  in  a  general  battle  to  a  close,  the  covering- works 

action,   and   occupy   their   capiUJ,  both  on  the  Russian  centre  and  left 

Alexander  would   immediately  sue  were  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants ; 

for  peace ;  and  he  knew  enough  of  but  behind  them,  on  the  heights  in 

the  state  of  their  army  to  be  sure  rear  of  the  ravines  of  Gorizkoe  and 


that  they  would  not  fall  back  much 
farther  without  fighting.  Moreover, 
he  felt  strongly  that  the  courses  of 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Dwina  ceased 
to  be  defensive  lines  the  moment  the 


Semenowski,  the  Muscovite  masses 
lay,  exhausted,  but  unbroken.  About 
80,000  killed  and  wounded  men  were 
stretched  upon  that  field  of  blood, 
divided  in  about  equal  proportions 


hard  frost  set  in.      Influenced  by     between  the  two  sidea     fiut  the 
*«???:-. 7*1?^"?    considerations,    and     French  had  two  decided  advantages 


trusting  much  to  his  star,  he  took 
nis  final  resolution  at  Dorogobouge 
to  march  straight  on  Moscow.  At 
Gjatsk,  on  the  2d  September,  he 
halted  for  a  day  to  refresh  his  men 


the  guard,  20,000  strong,  had  never 
taken  their  muskets  from  their  shoul- 
dersj  while  the  last  Russian  reserves 
had  been  engaged ;  and  on  their  right 
they  had  gained  ground,  which  enabled 
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them  to  menace  the  RnBsian  line  of 
retreat. 

These  circumstanceB  decided  Kut- 
iBoff  to  retire,  and  acoordingly^befoie 
davn  on  the  following  morning,  he 
eTacaatedthe  position,  and  fell  back 
dowly,  and  in  perfect  order^to  Mo- 
jakk  on  the  Moscow  road.  Mnning- 
KQ,who  had  a  keen  eye  foratrat^y, 
urged  Kntosoff  here, 

"Not  to  fall  back  on  Moscow,  but  to 
more  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  in 
the  directioii  of  Kalouga,  on  which  line 
he  would  be  most  adTantageooaly  posted 
in  ease  the  enemy  peisisted  in  his  move- 
ment on  Moscow  to  baffle  his  operation, 
or  reoder  it  finally  disastrous.'^ — (WiL- 
805,  161.) 

But  the  commander-in-chief  fell 
back  leismrely  along  the  main  road, 
and,  with  some  sharp  rear -guard 
combats,  arriyed  in  front  of  Moscow, 
where  he  took  up  a  defen^ve  position 
on  the  13th.  Many  of  the  generals, 
and  the  mass  of  the  anny,  were  eager 
for  another  combat  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  capital^*  bnt  at  a  council  of  war, 
held  to  decide  the  question,  the 
opinion  of  Kntusoff  prevuled,— that 
there  was  no  good  position  covering 
the  capital,— 

"  That  the  Russian  army,  in  another 
hitlle  before  Moscow,  might  be  so  shat- 
tered as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  ro- 
fiamixtg  oflensiTe  operations  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  armies  on  march,  or 
manceuTriDg  to  act  on  the  rear  and  flank 
eomoraiiications  of  the  enemy,  the  suc- 
cen  of  which  operations,  as  well  as  their 
own  safety,  depended  on  the  oo-operat- 
isg  support  of  the  Russian  main  army ; 
that  the  enemy  would  be  obliged  to 
weaken  his  disposable  force  by  the  occu- 
pfltiou  of  Moscow,  whereas  tbe  Russian 
ansT  would  be  daily  gaining  strength  ; 
and  finally,  tbat  it  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  contest  was  for  the 
Russian  empire,  and  not  for  the  preeer- 
ntioD  of  any  particular  city,  or  the 
capital  itself/'— (WiMON,  164.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
TeaEOBs  were  perfectly  sound,  and 
fully  justified  by  the  event. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  14  th,'*  says 
Wilson,  "  before  day-dawn,  the  troops 
commenced  filing  through  tiie  city,  and 
were  soon  accompanied  by  all  the  inba- 
bitaots  and  populace  who  could  find  any 
means  of  couTeyance.  A  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  souls,  out  of  two  hun- 


dred thousand,  with  sizty-five  thousand 
carriages  of  every  description,  exclusive 
of  the  artillery  and  military  ambulances, 
passed  the  barriers  in  funeral  march."  — 
(WiLaoN,  165.) 

Thenation  accompanied  their  army, 
and  the  empty  shell  of  the  capital 
was  alone  left  to  the  invaders.  We 
now  come  to  the  veiy  curious  and 
much-vexed  question,Whobumt  Mos- 
cow) Wilson  agrees  with  Thiers  and 
Alison  in  attributing  the  deed  to  the 
goyemorRostojxshin.  The  reasons  he 
tMdfOB  seem  quite  decisive  upon  the 
subject  When  EutusofiT  fell  back 
towards  the  capital,  Bostopchin  pub- 
lickly  avowed  nis 

"  Resolve,  if  the  city  were  not  to  be  de- 
fended by  the  Rusnan  army,  to  convoke 
all  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  a  general  and 
municipally  regulated  conflagration — a 
sacrifice  which  he  was  confident  would 
unhesitatingly  be  made  by  their  patriot- 
ism, excited  by  their  borror  of  tbe  in- 
vader. As  a  further  security  against  the 
counteraction  of  his  dengn,  he  insisted 
on  and  obtained  a  solemn  promise  from 
Kntusoff,  that  if  any  change  should 
occur  in  his  resolution  to  defend  the 
city,  he  would  give  him  three  full  days' 
notice."— {Wii«)w,  162.) 

Eutusoff  could  or  did  not  fulfil  his 
promise ;  the  meeting  could  not  be 
ndd,  and  thus 

"  Rostopchin,the  governor,  was  placed 
in  a  false  position.  He  could  neither 
deny  nor  adopt  the  act;  but  his  previ- 
ous announcement  of  that  intention,  his 
demand  of  KutusofF  'for  three  days' 
notice,'  the  removal  or  destruction  of  all 
the  fire-engines  and  apparatus,  the  re- 
lease of  several  hundred  malefactors,  and 
the  organisation  of  their  bands  under 
directing  superiors,  impress  conviction 
that  Roatopchin  was  the  author  and 
abettor  of  the  transaction.  Ha  never  for- 
gave Kutusoff  for  the  infraction  of  the 
promise — a  promise  which  he  publicly 
declared  Kutusoff '  swore  by  the  white 
hairs  of  his  head '  to  keep,  and  the  breach 
of  which  compelled  him  to  make  clandes- 
tine preparations,  and  take  measures  as 
if  he  were  instigating  an  offence  against 
his  countrymen  and  country;  whereas, 
if  it  had  been  kept,  an  occasion  would 
have  been  presented  to  him  to  assume 
the  avowed  responsible  lead  in  an  act  of 
public  virtue  enhancing  national  fame." 
—(Wilson,  173.) 

Of  the  stem  character  of  the  man. 
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and  the  fierce  patriotic  spirit  which 
burned  in  every  Russian  breast,  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  serf,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  afford  an  illustra- 
tion worth  pages  of  declamation. 
Bostopchin  possessed  a  magnificent 
palace  residence  at  Woronowo,  fitted 
up  in  the  most  superb  and  costly 
manner  with  articles  of  antique 
vertu.  When  the  French  approached 
the  place,  he  desired  the  presence  of 
several  Russian  generals  and  the 
English  Commissioner. 

"  At  the  morning  dawn  a  deputation 
of  elders  from  the  village  appeared, 
stating  that  '  they  had  all  made  their 
dispoBitiona  to  retire  with  the  troope,  and 
soliciting  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  an 
estate  of  their  suzerain's  in  Siberia,  as 
they  preferred  to  be  removed  there,  or 
to  any  other  province  of  the  empire, 
rather  thau  to  be  subjected  to  French  do- 
minion.' The  permission  being  granted, 
the  whole  colony,  seyenteen  hundred 
souls,  began  their  march,  and  presented 
one  of  the  most  affecting  sights  ever  be- 
held :  but  not  a  plaint  was  heard.  '  God 
give  our  Emperor  and  Russia  victory, 
with  benedictions  on  their  lord,'  were 
the  only  exclamations  or  expressions  that 
escaped  their  lips.  Having  posted  their 
declaration  on  the  church  doors  in  three 
languages,  Rostopchin,  on  hearing  the 
pickets  commence  skirmishing,  and 
seeing  the  enemy  in  movement,  entered 
his  palace,  begging  his  friends  to  accom< 
pany  him.  On  arriving  at  the  porch, 
burning  torches  were  distributed  to  every 
one.  Mounting  the  stairs,  and  reaching 
his  state  bed-room,  Rostopchin  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  Baid  to  the  English 
Oeneral,  '  That  is  my  marriage-bed ;  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  set  it  on  fire ;  you 
must  spare  me  this  pain.'  When  Ros- 
topchin had  himself  set  on  fire  all  the 
rest  of  the  apartment,  then,  and  not 
before,  his  wish  was  executed.  Each 
apartment  was  ignited  as  the  party  pro- 
ceeded, and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
whole  was  one  blazing  mass.  Rostopchin 
then  proceeded  to  the  stables,  which  were 
quickly  in  flames,  and  afterwards  stood 
in  front,  contemplating  the  progress  of 
the  fire  and  the  falling  fragments.  When 
the  last  cast  of  the  Cavallo  group  was 
precipitated,  he  said, '  I  am  at  ease  :^  and 
as  the  enemy's  shots  were  now  whistling 
around,  he  and  all  retired." — (WiusoN, 
179,  ISO.) 

When  Kutusoff  evacuated  Moscow, 
he  fell  back  for  two  marches  along 
the  Kolomna  road  :  wheeling  then  to 
his  right,  he  maae  a  semicircular 
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march  round  Moscow  at  a  distance  of 
about  twentv-five  miles  from  it,  up 
the  stream  of  the  Pakra,  till  he  reach- 
ed Erasnoi  Pakra  on  the  old  road  to 
Ealouga;  here  he  arrived  on  the  19th. 
By  this  most  able  movement  the  Rus- 
sian general  at  once  drew  near  to  his 
own  reinforcements,  threatened  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  se- 
cured his  ownupon  the  important  city 
of  Kalouga^  whilst  he  preserved  to 
himself,  and  debarred  them  froni.  the 
richest  provinces  of  the  empira    Here 
he  remained  until  the   end  of  the 
month,  when  Napoleon  despatched  a 
strong  force  under  Murat  and  Ponia- 
towsfii  against  him;  he  then  fell  back 
still  along  the  old  Kalouga  road,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Pakra  to  those  of 
the  Nara,  and  established  himself  at 
Taroutino,  where  he  put  a  period  to 
the  long  retreat  of  the  Kussian  armies, 
and  j^reserved  in  a  much  more  secure 
position  all  the  advantages   of  hia 
lormer  more  advanced  one  on  the 
Pakra.    The  camp  of  Taroutino  was 
strong  in  itself,  and  now  became  the 
real  capital  of  the  mobilised  Kussian 
empire.    It  was  the  Torres  Yedras 
of  the  Moscow  campaign.      In    it 
Kutusoff  remained  undisturbed  from 
the  2d  October  till  the  24th  of  the 
same  month,  reorganising   and  re- 
cruiting his  army.    Of  this  period 
Wilsonlias  left  the  following  striking 
picture : — 


"  The  reinforcement  and  provisioniag 
of  the  assembling  army  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  efforts  of  national  zeal 
ever  made.  No  Russian  who  possessed 
any  article  which  could  be  rendered  ser- 
viceable to  the  state,  withheld  it :  horses, 
arms,  equipment,  provisions,  and,  in  brief, 
everything  that  can  be  imagined,  was 
poured  into  the  camps.  Militia  per- 
formed the  most  remarkable  marches, 
even  for  Russians,  to  reach  the  head- 
quarters. Old  and  young,  imder  and 
over  the  regulated  ages,  flocked  to  the 
standards  and  would  not  be  refused  ser- 
vice. Fathers  of  families,  many  seventy 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  placed  them- 
selves in  the  rankis,  and  encountered 
every  fatigue  as  well  as  peril  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youth.  Governors  of  distant 
provinces,  without  waiting  for  orders  or 
requisitions,  uiged  forward  every  supply 
they  could  collect ;  and  so  many  cannon 
were  despatched  by  relays,  that  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  beautiful  new  guns  were 
in  one  day  sent  away  as  superfluous. 
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When  the  army  amomitod  to  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men,  not  only  were 
ihej  regu]ariy  fed,  but  fifty  thousand 
hones  received  full  rationa  of  hay  and 
ooni  without  the  extenaion  of  the  forag- 
iog  nuige  above  twenty  miles.  The  camp 
reeembled  a  beehive  in  the  activity  of 
its  swarming  hosts.  The  whole  nation 
was  solicitous  to  fill  it  with  stores  and 
useful  Urgesses."— ^ILSON,  194, 196.) 

We  now  oome  to  one  of  the  most 
•cQiions  of  the  many  euriouB  revela- 
tioDB  oontahied  in  tluB  work,  and  that 
is  as  to  the  decisive  part  taken  by 
Sir  Robert  in  preventing  Kutusoff 
from  condadlng  an  annietice  with 
Napoleon  for  the  evacnation  of  Mos- 
cow.   When  Napoleon  first  entered 
the  Russian  capital,  he  never  doubted 
that  a  few  days  wonld  bring  propo- 
sab  from  Alexander,  offering  to  con- 
dade  peace  upon  the  most  favourable 
terms,  and  conceding  all  the  points 
at  Hasae  when  the  contest  began.  The 
bnrmns  of  the  town  was  the  first 
rade  shock  which  this  pleasant  an- 
ticijMition  received.    But  still  he  be- 
lieved that,  so  long  as  he  held  Mos- 
cow, the  Kussians  would  be  only 
too  haj^y  to  conclude  a  convention, 
agreeing  to  his  unmolested  retreat  in 
exchange  for  it    Yet  as  time  passed 
on,  and  the  negotiators  came  not, 
Napoleon  grew  anxious;  his  acute 
mind  saw  at  a  glance  the  enormous 
and  frightful  extent  of  the  peril  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  should 
be  be  ultimately  compelled  to  fall 
back,  and  he  took  the  first  step  on 
his  own  side,  by  sending  Ckneral 
Laoriston  on  a  secret  mission  to  Eu- 
tnsoflTs  headquarters  to  propose  an 
armistice. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  on  the  4th  Oc- 
tober, was  at  Milaradowich's  bivouac 
when  he  received  a  message  from 
General  Benningsen,  requestmg  him 
to  return  instantly  to  headquarters. 
He  found  an  assembly  of  general 
oflScers  anxiously  awaiting  his  return. 

"  They  afforded  him  proof  that  Eutufloff; 
in  answer  to  a  proposition  made  by  Lau- 
riaton  on  behalf  of  Napoleon,  had  agreed 
to  meet  him  this  same  night  at  a  station 
seTeral  miles  from  his  most  advanced 
ridettes,  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  there 
to  confer  on  the  terms  of  a  convention, 
'for  the  immediate  retreat  of  the  whole 
invading  army  from  the  territories  of 
Kuasia,  which  convention  was  also  to 


serve  as  the  basis  of  a  peace  to  which  it 
was  to  be  the  preliminary.'  They  added 
that '  Napoleon  himself  might  be  expect- 
ed at  the  interview,  as  Lauriston  had 
stated  that  he  would  be  accompanied  by 
a  friend.'  They  therefore  required  frdm 
the  English  General  '  that  he  would  act 
as  commissioner  of  the  Emperor  under 
his  delegated  authority/  and  'as  an 
English  commissioner  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  British  and  allied  inte- 
rests : '  adding  *  the  resolve  of  the  chiefs, 
which  would  be  sustained  by  the  army, 
not  to  allow  Kutusoff  to  return  and  re- 
sume the  command  if  once  he  quitted 
it  for  this  midnight  interview  in  the  / 
enemy's  caitfp.*  They  declared  that  they  ( 
wished  to  avoid  extreme  measures,  but 
that  their  minds  vere  made  up  to  digpot- 
sets  the  Martihal  of  hit  aiUhorittf  if  he 
should  inflexibly  persevere.* " —  (Wilson, 
183.) 

This  was  a  dangerous  mission  to 
undertake  and  a  delicate  one  to  exe- 
cute, but  Sir  Robert  did  not  hesitate. 
Kutusoff,  at  the  private  interyiew 
which  ensued,  admitted  the  truth  of 
what  Sir  Bobert  had  heard  as  to  an 
interview,  and  added  that  "  he  would 
admit  that  he  already  knew  thoso 
propositions  to  be  of  a  pacific  charac- 
ter, and  perhaps  they  might  lead  to 
an  arrauKcment  satisfactory  and  hon- 
ourable for  Russia,"  concluding  by 
an  assurance  that  his  determination 
was  "  irrevocable."  and  justifying  it 
by  the  state  of  tne  empire  and  the 
condition  of  the  army,  which,  al- 
tlumgh  becoming  numerovs^  was  still 
far  from  being  efficient  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers.  Sir  Robert  then  re- 
minded the  Marshal  "of  the  Emperor 
Alexander's  last  words  to  himself,  the 
MarshiU,  on  quitting  St  Petersburg, 
relative  to  the  rqection  of  all  nego- 
tiation whilst  an  armed  Frenchman 
was  in  the  country ;  and  of  the  re- 
newal of  that  solemn  pledge  to  him, 
the  English  (General,  with  instruc- 
tions to  intervene  when  he  saw  that 
pledge  and  connecting  interests  en- 
dangered by  any  one,  of  whatsoever 
rank  he  might  be,"  and  he  entered 
his  protest  and  brought  forward  his 
arguments.  But  in  vain  ;  Kutusoff 
remained  firm.  The  English  General 
then  brought  in  to  aid  his  representa- 
tions the  Emperor's  uncle  (Duke  Alex- 
ander of  Wirtemberg),  his  brother-in- 
law  (the  Duke  of  Oldenberg).  and  his 
aide-de-camp  (Prince  Wolkonsky). 
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They  expressed  their  ''full  confidence    leave  Moscow, 


in  the  MarshaFs  loyalty,  patriotiflm, 
and  j  udgment  j  but  recommend,  under 
the  considerations  urged,  and  tne  sus- 
picious temper  of  the  army,  to  which 
they  could  testify,  that  the  Marshal 
should  annul  the  proposed  interview 
out  of  the  Russian  camp,  and  invite 
General  Lanriston  to  one  at  his  own 
headquarters,  as  a  more  becoming 
and  less  disquieting  proceeding.** — 
(WiisoN,  188.)  Kutusoff  at  last 
gave  way,  the  midnight  interview 
was  given  up,  and  Lauriston  publicly 
received  at  the  Russian  headquar- 
ters, where  he  handed  to  the  Russian 
commander  a  letter  from  Napoleon 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  was 
told  by  Eutusoff,  that  as  to  conclud- 
ing an  armistice,  "  he  had  no  autho- 
rity on  that  head.**  This  transaction 
may  be  said  to  have  rendered  inevit^ 
able  all  the  horrors  of  the  Moscow 
retreat.  It  placed  Eutusoff  and  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  in  an  attitude  of  al- 
most open  hostility,  and  drew  fron 
the  Emperor  Alexander  the  following 
severe  instructions  to  the  former : — 

"  In  the  interriew  I  had  with  you  at 
the  very  moment  of  your  departure,  and 
when  I  confided  my  armiea  to  your  com- 
mand, I  informed  you  of  my  firm  desire 
to  avoid  all  negotiations  with  the  enemy, 
and  all  relations  with  him  that  tended  to 
peace.  Now,  after  what  has  passed,  I 
must  repeat,  with  the  same  resolution, 
that  I  desire  this  principle  adopted  by 
me  to  be  observed  by  you  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  in  the  most  rigorous  and  inflex- 
ible manner,** — (Wilson,  203.) 

From  this  timeuntil  the  19th  Octo- 
ber, Napoleon  lay  inactive  at  Moscow, 
wasting  those  moments  which  never 
could  return,  not  undervaluing  the 
frightful  peril  of  his  position,  but 
hoping  to  the  last  that  Alexander 
would  accept  his  terms.  Clearly  see- 
ing on  the  one  hand  the  dreadful 
military  difficulty  and  danger  of  a 
retreat,  fully  appreciating  on  the 
other  the  great  political  advantage  of 
his  position  in  the  capital  which  he 
had  won,  he  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to  abandon  this  political  van- 
tage-ground, and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  to  fall  back  before  his  enemies. 
He  proposed,  indeed,  at  one  time,  to 
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and  move  with  his 
main  arm v  to  Weliki  Luki  in  a  nortJi- 
westerly  direction  on  to  the  St  Peters- 
burg road,  whence  he  could  at  once 
either  support  an  offensive  point  to 
be  made  upon  that  capital  by  the 
corps  of  Victor,  St  Cjr,  and  half  of 
that  of  Macdonald  (which  had  been 
left  to  guard  his  flanks  and  commu- 
nicationsat  Smolensko  and  Witepsk)  ; 
or,  in  the  event  of  that  failing,  retire 
directly  upon  Poland  through  Wifr- 
epsk.*  But  the  unanimous  opposition 
of  his  generals  and  army  at  the  very 
mention  of  an  offensive  movement 
caused  this  to  be  given  up.     At  last 
he  became  convinced  that  all  hope  of 
negotiations  was  fruitless,  and  that 
retreat  he  must.    But  the  aeterminsr 
tion  was  made  too  late.     The  hand 
of  fate  was  already  upon  him.  Whilst 
he  wasted  time  at  Moscow,  the  vast 
Russian  plan  for  enveloping  and  de- 
stroying nis  host  was  in  mil  progress. 
Every  day  increased    the  numbers 
and  efficiency  of  KutosolTs  army  at 
Taroutino.    The  peace  with  Sweden 
had  rendered  disposable  the  arm  j  of 
Finland ;  the  greater  part  of  it,  rein- 
forced by  the  militia  of  St  Peters- 
bu^,  was  moved  up  to  the  support 
of  Count  Wittgenstein,  who  was  op- 
posed on  the  line  of  the  D  wina  by  the 
corps  of  Oudinot  and  Wrede,  and 
might  be  reinforced  by  Victor  £nom 
Smolensko.  Wittgenstein,  who  would 
thus  have  about  50,000  men,  was  to 
act  vigorously  against  Oudinot  from 
the  north,  dnve  him  back  from  Pol- 
otsk over  the  Dwina.  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  Quia,  ana  menace  the  line 
of  retreat  of  the  French  army.    Tchi- 
chaffoff",  who  commanded  the  army  of 
Moldavia,  also  50.000  strong,  ren- 
dered disposable  by  the  treaty  of 
Eeace  with  Turkey,  was  ordered  up  hj 
asty  marches  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  the  marshes  of  Pinsk  oa 
the  Polish  frontier  :  he  was  there  to 
join  the  force  of  Tormasoff,  which 
was  employed  watching   Ileynier's 
con>3  and  Schwartzenberg*s  Austrians, 
and  drive  them  Imck  on  Polan* 
Leavinga  corps  to  keep  them  in  check, 
he  was  then  to  march  on  the  line  of 
the  Beresina,  and  establish  himself  on 
the  important  bridge  of  Borissow, 
directly  on  Napoleons  line  of  retreat 


•  Thiere,  xiv.  411. 
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ThDS,  Wittgenstein  from  the  north, 
and  Tchidiagofffirom  the  south,  were 
marching  to  unite  upon  the  iSench 
line  of  retreat  between  Smolensko 
and  Wilna^  while  Napoleon  still  lay 
in  fancied  secority  amidst  the  rains 
of  Moscow. 

When  the  French  Emperor  at  last 
determined  to  retire,  he,  with  his 
Qsnal  genioB,  selected  a  rente  which 
would  lead  him  through  a  new  and 
hitherto  untraversed  country.  His 
design  was  to  move  from  Moscow 
upon  Kalouga,  and  establish  himself 
there  in  the  most  productive  district 
of  Russia,  £rom  whence  he  could 
&11  back,  if  necessary,  to  Smolensko, 
by  the  untouched  road  of  Jelnia. 
He  was  preparing  for  this  movement 
when  an  attack  was  made  by  Eut- 
uoff  upon  Murat  and  Poniatowski  at 
Wmkowo.  These  generals  were  sur- 
mised in  their  cantonments  by  the 
Kosnans,  and  driven  back  with  the 
loaa  Kfi  2000  nrisonerB,  38  guns,  and 
an  eagle,  ana  nught  have  been  en- 
tirely cut  off  had  Kutusoff  attacked 
with  more  vigour. 

This  check  roused  Napoleon.  He 
rapidly  concentrated  his  army,  which 
had  now  wasted  away  to  little  more 
than  i00,onocombatant8  present  with 
the  eagles,  and  set  out  from  Moscow 
Qpon  the  19th  October.  Two  roads 
Ittd  from  thence  to  Ealouga— the 
old,  which  passed  through  Eutusoff's 
eampatTaroutino;  andthenew,which 
led  by  Malo- Jaroslawitz.  Napoleon 
set  oat  upon  the  old  one,  but,  after 
advancing  along  it  for  two  days,  he 
Boddenlv  tum^  to  the  right,  and 
gained  by  cross-roads  the  new  route 
which  led  by  lialo-Jaroslawitz.*  The 
object  of  tnis  skilful  manoeuvre  was 
to  torn  the  flank  of  the  Russian  army, 
and  reach  Ealouga  before  them.  But 
Milaradowitch,  whose  corps  was  in 
advance,  and  with  whom  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  was,  divining  the  French 
Emperor's  intentions,  pushed  on  by  a 
forced  march,  and  reacted  Malo-Jaro- 
dawitt,  the  most  defensible  point  on 
the  new  road,  just  as  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced guard  entered  it  Then  (24th 
October)  ensued  one  of  the  most 
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desperate  combats  of  the  whole  war 
— Eugene,  with  his  Italians,  striving 
with  the  utmost  energy  to  force  the 
defile  and  clear  the  road  to  the  land 
of  promise  beyond  ;  Milaradowitch 
fighting  to  the  death  to  hold  the  pass 
until  Kutusoff  could  come  up  with 
the  main  army,  and  bar  the  further 
progress  of  the  French.  Hard  indeed 
was  the  struggle  which  now  ensued. 
The  whole  day,  without  intermission, 
the  contest  raged.  Eleven  times  tiie 
town  was  taken  and  retaken,  and  it 
finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.     But  Milaradowitch  made 

food  the  marshy  defile  beyond  until, 
etween  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  dense  columns  of  Eutusoff,  who 
had  slowly  effected  his  flank  march, 
arrived.  The  next  day  must  decide 
the  fate  of  the  French  armj].  Success 
would  open  to  them  the  rich  land  of 
the  soutn— defeat  throw  them  back 
on  the  wasted  line  of  the  Smolensko 
road. 

The  Russians  were  busy  during 
the  night  preparing  for  the  coming 
battle,  when  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  ^nerals  were  summon- 
ed to  a  council. 

''  Kutusoff,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
circle,  shortly  acquainted  them  that  '  he 
had  received  information  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  relinquish  the  intention  of 
defending  the  ground  in  front  of  Malo- 
JaroslawitB,and  determined  him  to  retire 
behind  the  Koricza  to  secure  the  road 
to  Kalouga,  and  communication  with 
the  Oka.'  This  onnouncement  was  a 
thunderbolt  that  caused  a  momentaiy 
stupor." 

The  Russian  generals  and  the 
English  Commissioner  remonstrated 
in  toe  most  earnest  way  against  this 
determination— but  in  vain.  To  the 
latter  Eutusoff  replied: — 

"  I  don't  care  for  your  objections. 
/  prefer  giving  my  enemy  a  *  pont  cTor* 
as  you  call  it,  to  receiving  a  *coup  de 
collier:^  beeidee,  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  total  destruction  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  his  army  would  he  such  a 
hent^  to  the  world :  his  succession  would 
not  fidl  to  Russia,  or  any  other  Conti- 
nental power,  but  to  that  which  already 


*  Thiera  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  only  at  this  point  (on  leaving  the  old  road)  that 
Napoleon  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  Moscow,  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  opinion 
of  all  the  other  French  military  writers,  and  can  be  supported  only  by  indirect  evi- 
dence.—See  Thiers,  xiv.  467  note. 
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commandi  the  iea,  and  whoie  dominion 
would  then  be  intolerable:*-'{Wii£Ois,  233, 
234.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
characteristic  conyersations  given 
in  the  whole  book,  and  sheds  much 
light  both  on  the  extreme  caution  of 
the  old  Bussian  general^  on  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  predominatmg  influence 
of  England  felt  by  the  Russian 
noblesse  whom  he  represented,  and 
on  the  share  that  jealousy  had  in 
rendering  him  unwilling  to  upset  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  by  the 
entire  destruction  of  Napoleon. 

The  next  day  the  Russian  army 
had  fallen  back  to  its  new  position, 
but  Napoleon  made  no  move.  On 
the  day  after,  apparently  daunted  by 
the  desperate  defence  which  Milar 
radowitch  had  made,  he  gave  up  his 
plan  of  forcing  a  passage  to  Kalouga ; 
made  no  attempt  to  reach  Smolensko 
by  the  untraversed  road  of  Medynsk 
and  Jelnia,  which  lay  open  to  him ; 
but  set  out  by  the  shortest  and  most 
direct,  but  utterly  wasted  and  ruined, 
route  to  that  place  by  Mojaisk  and 
Wiazma.  Thus  both  armies  at  the 
same  time  fell  back  «from  the  smoid- 
dering  remains  of  Malo-Jaroslawitz. 
This  was  a  fatal  step  for  Napoleon. 
It  was  better  to  have  suffered  an^ 
loss  in  forcing  EutusofiTs  new  posi- 
tion than  to  haye  fallen  back,  with- 
out provisions  or  supplies  of  any  sort 
in  hand,  alons;  the  utterly  barren 
and  deyastated  line  of  his  former 
advance.  But  his  generals  were 
completely  discouraged,  and  all,  ex- 
cept Davoust,  urged  an  instant  re- 
treat by  the  shortest  route.  His 
cavalry  was  in  the  most  miserable 
state ;  not  more  than  12,000  retain- 
ed their  horses,  and  these  were  so 
wasted  away  that  they  were  fit  for 
no  exertion— whilst  artillery  had  to 
be  abandoned  at  every  step  for  want 
of  horses  to  draw  them.  Napoleon 
yielded  to  the  general  discourage- 
ment, and  marched  upon  Mojaisk. 

Kutusoff  detached  in  pursuit  Mila^ 
radowitch,  with  his  own  corps  and 
Paskewitch's,  and  PlatoflF  ifnth  his 
Cossacks ;  but  he  moved  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  along  a  par- 
allel line  by  Med^sk  and^  Jemia. 
This  secured  to  him  the  immense 
advantage  of  marching  his  troops 
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through  a  vii^n  country,  where  pro- 
visions were  plentiful  and    shelter 
could  be  procored,  whilst  it  rendered 
any  halt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
impossible,  as  his   advance   would 
always  turn  their  position,  and  expose 
them  to  the  danger  of  having  their 
line  of  retreat   cut  off.     Napoleon 
conducted  his  retreat  not  in  one  solid 
mass^  but  by  successive  corps,  with 
the  mterval  of   a    march   oetween 
each.     This  course,  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary  from   the  want  of 
magazines,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing subsistence  along  the  road,  ex- 
posed the  rear  of  the  column  to  the 
Seatest  danger  from  a  flank  attack, 
ilaradowitch  and  PlatofiT  followed 
the  French  with  the  most  relentless 
fury,  but  their  force,  not  amounting 
to  more  than  27,000  men,  could  not 
alone  intercept  their  route.     On  the 
4th  November,  Milaradowitch,  by  a 
flank  movement;  cut  in  between  the 
rear-guard,  consisting  of  Davoust's 
corps  and  that  of  Eugene,  which  was 
next  to  it.  close  to  manna.    Eugene 
hastened  back  to  disengage  Davousfc. 
Ney  halted  at  Wiazma  to  support 
Eugene.    Kutusoff  was  at  this  time 
at  Biskowo,  a  short  distance  to  the 
left :  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  on 
the  main  road  was  distinctly  heard. 
Aide-de-camp    after     aide-de-camp 
arrived  from  Milaradowitch  begging 
reinforcements,  and  promising  deci- 
sive success.    Benningsen  and  the 
other   Russian    generals   entreated 
their  commander  to  advance,  or  at 
least  to  send  on  a  part  of  his  force. 

<'Tho  English  General  represented 
'  that  even  a  division  of  cavalry  with 
some  flying  artillery  must  embarrass  the 
enemy y  and  perhaps  might  achieve  a  coup- 
de-main  in  his  rear  of  influential  import- 
ance.' Kutusoff  remained  inflexible, 
only  saying  *  the  time  was  7iot  yet  comeJ'* 
—  (Wilson,  246}. 

He  could  easily,  by  pushing  on  to 
Wiazma,  have  establisned  the  whole 
of  his  army  across  the  road  beyond 
that  town,  and  thus  have  cut  oE^ej, 
Eugene,  and  Davoust,  or  he  might 
have  supported  Milaradowitch,  and 
overwhelmed  Davoust  alone ;  but  he 
would  not  run  the  risk.  He  left  it 
to  the  slow  but  sure  event  of  fomine 
and  the  cold.  Milaradowitch,  m 
consequence,  had  to  draw  back  from 
the  main  road,  and  content  himself 
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vith  attacking  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  French  as  they  filed  past  He 
inffieted  on  them  a  Ices  of  6000  men, 
2000  of  whom  were  prisoners. 

Napoleon   now    hastened    on  to 
Smolensko,  when  he  hoped  to  he  ahle 
to  ffitabliah  himself  in  winter  qnar- 
ten.    At  Dorogobouge  he  was  met 
bjintelli^ce  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Malet  in  Paris,  which  so  nearly  over- 
tOTDed  the  Imperial  goTemment,  and 
by  the  most  disastroos  news  firom 
both  his  wings.     TchichagoflF,  with 
the  army  of  Moldavia,  had  joined 
Tonnasoff,  driven  hack  Beynier  and 
Schwartzenberg,  and,  after  leaving 
25,000  men  to  watch  them  on  the 
Polish  frontier,  was  now  nuurching 
with  35,000  upon  the  upper  Beresina 
and  his  line  of  retreat;   while  on 
the  other  flank,  St  Cyr,  who  com- 
manded  Ondinot'a   corps   and  the 
BavariansL  had  been  driven  by  Witt- 
genstein from  Polotsk  and  the  line 
of  ihe  Dwina,  and  was  falling  back 
on  the  Oula,  where   he  hopsd  to 
meet  Victor,  who  had  marcned  in 
haste  to  bia  snpport  finom  Smolensko. 
Thus,  from  the  north  and  the  south 
the  French  Emperor's  line  of  retreat 
was  equally  menaced*    He  despatch- 
ed the  most  pressing  orders  to  Victor 
to  unite  with  Oudinot's  corps  and 
drive  back  Wittgenstein  on  Polotsk ; 
and  to  Schwartzenberg  to  hasten  by 
forced  inarches  after  Tchich^ff; 
while,  still  further  to  secure  his  flank 
^  the  side  of  the  Dwina,  he  directed 
Eugene  to  quit  the  Grand  Army  and 
nureh  across  the  country  to  Witepsk, 
on  that  river. 

But  a  worse  enemy  even  than  the 
RuasianB  was  now  at  hand.  The 
winter  was  about  to  set  in.  It  is  a 
circmnstanoe,  however,  worthy  of  the 
utmost  attention  in  estimating  the 
real  caiue  of  the  min  of  the  French 
ftraiy,  to  note  what  is  now  admitted 
both  hf  Thiers  and  Chambray,  from 
the  evidence  of  official  documents, 
that  at  Dorogobouge,  brfore  the  fatal 
cd4  set  in,  the  effectives  of  the  Grand 
Army,  which  had  crossed  the  Niemen 
420,000  strong,  fought  at  Borodino 
13a,oou,  and  left  Moscow  100,000, 
had  sunk  down  to  50,000  combatants, 
followed  by  an  unarmed  crowd  of 
«mp*- followers  and  stra^lers  to 
woiat  the  same  amount  This  is  a 
point  of  such  importance  that  we 
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shall  quote  the  exact  words  of  M. 
Thiers  in  describing  the  state  of  the 
French  force  at  this  time : — 

"  II  n'y  avait  que  le  canon  qui  rendit 
I'honneur,  la  dignity,  le  courage  a  cea 
Boldats  extenu^.  Tout  let  bUsgit  avai- 
ent  iU  delaiuit,  et  det  aoldata  aUU$,  dont 
nous  ne  designerons  pas  ici  le  corps, 
charge*  d*eseorter  Its  pritonnien  rustet, 
$*en  d&Htmusaient  en  Uur  catsani  la  tite 
d  coups  dt  fusil.  Quiconque  4tatt  at- 
teint  de  cette  contagion  d'egoume  si 
g6n^rale,  bi  tristement  frappante  dans  les 
grandee  calamity,  ne  songeant  qu'a  soi, 
deaertant  see  langs  pour  chercher  i  vivre, 
allait  aocroitr J  la  foule  errante  et  d^sar- 
m^  qui  etait  en  sortant  de  Dorogobouge 
de  50  mille  individus  environj  compris 
les  fugitifs  de  Moscou  etlea  conducteurs 
de  bagages.  Plus  de  dix  mille  soldata 
etaient  dtfjh  morts  sur  les  routes.  II 
restait  k  peine  cinquante  mille  hommet 
sous  les  armes,  Toute  la  cavalerie,  excepts 
celle  de  la  garde,  etait  dtoont^.'^— 
(Thiers,  xIt.  518.) 

The  description  of  the  setting  in 
of  the  cold,  and  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  French  army,  is  one  of  the  most 
terribly  striking  parts  of  Sir  Robert's 
work.  No  one  but  an  eyewitness 
could  have  given  the  thrilling  touches 
which  almost  make  us  shudder : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  (Novem* 
ber),  as  has  been  noted,  snow  had  first 
fidlen  in  large  flakes  so  as  to  oover  the 
soil.  On  the  5th  the  quantity  increased 
considerably.  On  the  6th  rose  that 
razor-cutting  wind  which  hardened  the 
snow  and  made  it  sparkle  as  it  fell  like 
small  diamonds,  whilst  the  air,  under 
the  effect  of  its  contracting  action,  was 
filled  with  a  continual  ringing  sound. 
The  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  rarified 
till  it  became  quite  crisp  and  brittle. 
The  enemy,  already  afflicted  by  hunger, 
fiiktigue,  sickness,  and  wounds,  were  ill 
prepared  for  this  new  though  idways  cer< 
tain  calamity.  From  this  Ume  a  state 
of  feeling  preyailed  that  denaturalised 
humanity — a  general  recklessness  per- 
vaded all — a  ofcllousness  to  every  con- 
sideration but  selfish  momentary  relief, 
with  one  honourable  exception  in  favour 
of  the  French,  who,  when  captive,  could 
not  be  induced  by  imy  temptation,  by 
any  threats,  by  any  privations,  to  cast 
reproach  on  their  Emperor  as  the  cause 
of  their  misfortunes  and  sufferings.  The 
famished,  dying  of  hunger,  reiiiMd  food, 
rather  than  utter  an  injurious  word 
against  their  chief,  to  indulge  and  hu- 
mour vindictive  inquirers.    With  this 
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exception,  rage  appeared  to  madden  all. 
....  The  maniacs  tore  away  the  cloth- 
ing of  their  own  companions  when  they 
were  to  be  abandoned.  If  any  food  was 
found,  they  turned  their  arms  against 
each  other.  They  repuLied  with  force 
every  one  who  endeavoured  to  share 
their  bivouac-fire  when  one  could  be 
lighted,  and  they  mercilessly  killed 
every  prisoner.  Nor  was  the  Russian 
peasant,  victim  of  the  enemy's  fury  in 
his  advance  as  well  as  retreat,  less  fero- 
ciously savage."— (Wilson,  258,  254.) 

But  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
almost  exceeds  belief,  from  its  bar- 
barity : — 

"  All  prisoners  were  imfnediaUly  and 
invariably  stripped  ttark  naked,  and 
marched  in  columns  in  that  state,  or 
turned  adrift  to  be  the  sport  and  the 
victims  of  the  peasantry,  who  would  not 
always  let  them,  as  they  sought  to  do, 
point  and  hold  the  mumles  of  the  guns 
against  their  own  heads  or  hearts,  to  ter- 
minate their  suffering  in  the  most  certain 
and  expeditious  manner;  for  the  pea- 
santry thought  that  this  mitigation  of 
torture  *  would  be  an  offence  against  the 
avenging  God  of  Russia,  and  deprive 
them  of  His  further  protection.'  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  cruel  spirit  of 
retaliation  was  exhibited  on  the  pursuit 
to  Wiazma.  MiUirado witch,  Benningsen, 
Eorf,  and  the  English  General,  with 
various  others,  were  proceeding  on  the 
high-road  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  they  found  a  crowd  of  peasant 
women,  with  sticks  in  their  hands,  hop- 
ping round  a  felled  pine-tree,  on  each 
side  of  which  lay  about  sixty  naked 
prisoners  prostrate,  but  with  their  heads 
on  the  tree,  which  those  furies  were 
striking  in  accompaniment  to  a  national 
air  or  song  which  they  were  yelling  in 
concert;  while  several  hundrad  armed 
peasants  were  quietly  looking  on  as 
guardians  of  the  direful  oigies.  When 
the  cavalcade  approached,  the  sufferers 
uttered  piercing  shrieks,  and  kept  in- 
cessantly crying,  *  La  mort,  la  mort^  la 
morL'  "—(Wilson,  266.) 

Again — 

'*  When  General  Benningsen  and  the 
English  General,  with  their  staffs,  were 
one  afternoon  on  the  march,  they  fell  in 
with  a  column  of  seven  hundred  naked 
prisoners  under  a  Cossack  escort:  this 
column,  according  to  the  certificate 
given  on  starting,  had  consisted  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  com- 
mandant stated  '  that  be  had  twice  re- 
newed it,  as  the  original  {Hirty  dropped 
off,  from  the  prisoners  he  collected  en 
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route,  and  that  he  was  then  about  com- 
pleting his  number  again.'  ** — (Wilson, 
257.) 

One  more  example,  and  we  have 
done. 

"The  clinging  of  the  do£^  to  their 
masters'  corpses  was  most  remarkable 
and  interesting.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  retreat,  at  a  village  near  Selioo,  a 
detachment  of  fifty  of  the  enemy  had 
been  surprised.  The  peasants  resolved 
to  bury  tiiem  alive  in  a  pit :  a  drummer 
boy  bravely  led  the  devoted  party,  and 
sprang  into  the  grave.  A  dog  belonging 
to  one  of  the  victims  could  not  be  se- 
cured ;  eveiy  day,  however,  the  do^ 
went  to  the  neighbouring  camp,  and 
came  back  with  a  bit  of  food  in  his 
mouth,  to  sit  and  moan  over  the  newly- 
turned  earth.  It  was  a  fortnight  before 
he  could  be  killed  by  the  peasants,  afraid 
of  disooFery."— (Wilson,  260.) 

To  the  honour  of  humanity  it  mast 
be  stated  that,  on  the  English  Gene- 
ral's urgent  representation  of  this 
frightful  state  of  things,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  took  the  most  vigorous 
steps  to  check  these  horrors,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  murder  of  prisoners  un- 
der threat  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment, and  by  ordering  a  ducat  in 
gold  to  be  paid  for  every  prisoner 
handed  over  safe  to  the  civil  autho- 
rity —  unfortunately,  however,  with 
too  little  effect. 

Eugene's  cross-movement  towards 
Witepsk  proved  most  unfortunate. 
Harassed  by  the  Cossacks,  decimated 
by  the  cold,  he  had  to  abandon  his 
whole  artillery,  baggage,  and  sick,  on 
the  swollen  banks  of  the  Wop,  and 
soon  after  learned  that  the  point  of  his 
destination  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  then  returned  to  Smo- 
lensko,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th 
in  the  most  miserable  plight.  Na- 
poleon meanwhile  had  arrived  on  the 
9th  at  Smolensko,  and  occupied  him- 
self in  reorganising  and  feeding  his 
army  from  the  magazines  there.  But 
no  protracted  stay  could  be  made. 
Eutusoff  was  sweeping  round  his 
right  iiank,  and  mi^ht  anticipate  him 
on  the  Dnieper.  Victor  and  Ondinut 
had  been  unable  to  arrest  Wittgen- 
stem's  movement,  and  Tchichagoff 
was  rapidly  approaching  the  town  of 
Minsk,  on  his  airect  line  of  retreat, 
and  where  all  his  principal  stores  and 
magazines  had  been  collected.    On 
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the  14th,  aceordin^Iy,  he  set  out  from 
Smolensko  with  hi3  Guard.  Engene 
was  to  follow  next»  then  Davoast, 
Ney  to  hring  up  the  rear,  each  upon 
BQOoesBiTedayB.  The  army  now  num- 
hertd  about  42,000  men  present  with 
the  eagles,  and  30,000  stragglers.* 

The  direct  road  from  Smolensko  to 
Wilna  passes  through  Orcha  on  the 
Dnieper.  Less  than  half-way  between 
Smolensko  and  Orcha  is  situated  the 
small  town  of  Krasnoi.  Through 
this  point  Napoleon  must  retire — 
npon  this  point  Kutusoff  was  now 
marohiog.  Here  the  two  main  armies 
wonld  come  into  collision,  and  Na- 
poleon might  be  utterly  destroyed, 
for  he  was  adyandng  by  sucoessive 
eorps,  while  Kutusoff  moTed  as  a 
whole,  and  the  latter  had  50,000 
r^ular  troops,  the  former  not  more 
than  40,00a  The  force  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  we  have  put  down  at 
50,000,  being  the  number  which 
Boutoarlin  giTes  it  at  Wilson  says 
it  was  80,000  strong.  This,  however, 
seems  evidently  to  be  a  miscalcula- 
tioo.  The  Eossians  suffered  greatly 
dnmur  their  pursuit  of  the  French. 
Thej  lost  10,000  men  at  Malo^aros- 
lawitz ;  they  abandoned  the  active 
pursuit  one  march  beyond  Krasnoi, 
and  yet  reached  Wilna  only  35,000 
strane.  Upon  these  points  all  are 
agre^  Should  Sir  Robert's  estimate 
be  correct,  the  Russian  army  hardly 
fell  off  at  all  between  Malo- Jarosla- 
witz  and  Krasnoi,  while  it  was  en- 
gaged with  and  pursuing  the  enemy ; 
bat  suddenly  after  it  had  given  up 
the  pursuit,  and  was  slowly  moving 
on  Wilna,  it  sank  down  from  80,000 
to  35,000 ;  in  other  words,  suffered  a 
loss  of  45,000  men.  This  is  quite 
incredible.  Boutourlin*s  estimate, 
who  makes  it  leave  Malo-Jarosla- 
witz  80,000,  reach  Krasnoi  50,000, 
and  Wilna  35,000  strong,  bears  inter- 
nal evidence  of  probability  and  truth. 
In  reconciling  these  conflicting  state- 
ments, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Wilson  seems  to  include  the  Cossacks 
(nearly  20,000  in  number)  in  his  esti- 
mate, and  Boutourlin  to  exclude  them 
inhiat 

Napoleon  reached  Krasnoi  on  the 
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15th  November  with  his  Guard,  and 
Kutusoff  brought  his  whole  army  up 
to  Jourowa,onhisright,  within  a  short 
march  of  that  place.  He  conld  easily 
have  anticipated  Napoleon,  but  he 
would  not  do  so,  and  would  only 
allow  Milaradowitch  to  advance  and 
cannonade  his  flank.  The  next  day 
Kutusoff  brought  up  his  army  to 
Chilowa,  close  to  l^rasnoi.  where 
Napoleon  lay  ;  while  Milaradowitch, 
on  the  high-road  between  that  place 
and  Smolensko,  almost  destroyed 
Eugene's  corp&  On  the  17th,  Napo- 
leon sallied  out  from  Krsanoi  to  meet 
Davoust,  and  offered  battle  to  the 
whole  Russian  army.  Kutusoff, 
whose  men  were  drawn  out  in  com- 
plete arraj,  waiting  with  impatience 
tor  the  signal  to  engage,  would  not 
give  the  order.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  by.  Davoust,  severely  pressed 
in  flank  and  rear  by  Milaradowitch. 
came  up.  Gallitzin,  who  commanded 
in  the  Russian  centre,  executed  some 
vigorous  charges  without  orders. 
But  Tormasoff*s  column  on  the  left, 
which  might  have  occupied  the  Orcha 
road,  and  intercepted  tne  French  line 
of  retreat,  was  not  allowed  to  stir. 
In  vain  Benning6en,from  the  Russian 
centre,  sent  aide-de-camp  after  aide- 
de-camp  to  Kutusoff  to  report — 

"  Its  success,  and  the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy,  if  he  would  admit  the 
movement  to  be  made  as  originally  pro- 
posed. ...  To  the  English  Gene- 
ral, who  had  also  quitted  Benningsen  to 
implore  his  consent  to  the  advance  of  the 
army,  and  who  had  represented  to  him 
'that  Napoleon,  his  Guards,  and  what 
remained  of  his  invading  force,  were  now 
in  his  power — who  had  pledged  himself 
from  his  own  observation,  that  6y  the 
single  word  march  the  war  would  he  fin' 
ished  within  one  hour*  he  only  drily 
observed,  *  You  had  my  answer  at  Malo- 
Jarodawitz.'"— (Wilson,  273.) 

It  was  not  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  he  would  allow  Tor- 
masoff  to  move,  and  the  general  ad- 
vance to  take  place.  But  it  was  then 
too  late.  Napoleon,  who  had  offered 
battle  only  to  save  Davoust,  the  mo- 
ment that  officer  joined  mm  com- 
menced his  retreat,  and,  Ming  rapidly 


*  Thiers  aays  only  37,000  in  the  ranks ;  Chambray  gives  49,000 ;  Wilson  45,000; 
Alison  42,000 — the  latter  number  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable, 
t  Compare  Boutourlin,  iL  282,  with  Wilson,  266. 
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out  of  Kraanoiy  his  rear-guard  only 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents. 
The  French  lost  in  these  actions  two 
eagles,  45  guns,  above  5000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  about  7000  prisoners, 
mostly  stragglera 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eut- 
usoff  here  threw  away  a  certain  op- 
portunity of  utterly  destroying  the 
army  of  Napoleon.  But  he  was  es- 
sentially cautious  in  disposition  ;  he 
feared  the  great  name  or  Napoleon ; 
he  would  not  believe  in  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  French  army ;  and  he 
distrusted  the  number  of  young  sol- 
diers and  recruits  in  his  own.  His 
real  views  are  probably  ^ven  with 
great  truth  in  the  following  words 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Pnnce  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  quoted  by  Thiers  :— 

'*  Je  sais  que  voub  jeunes  gens,  yoiis 
xnediBes  du  vUux  (c'eat  ainsi  qu'il  Be 
qualifiait  lui-mSme),  que  youb  le  trou- 
yez  timide,  inactif.  Mais  vous  dtes  trop 
jeunee  pour  juger  une  telle  question. 
L'ennemi  qui  ae  retire  est  plus  terrible 
que  Yous  ne  croyez^  et  s'il  ae  retoumait> 
aucun  de  vous  ne  tiendrait  t^te  i  sa 
fureur.  Pouruu  '  queje  le  ramknt  ruitU^ 
$ur  la  Berezina,  ma  tache  tera  remplie. 
Voila  ce  <pi.eje  dots  d  mapatriey  et  celd^ 
ie  le/erai.''--{THiEiM,  xiv.  552.) 

But  Ney's  corps  still  remained  to 
come  up  from  bmoleusko,  and  by 
Napoleon's  retreat  and  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Erasnoi,  it  was  entirely 
cut  off.  Its  destruction  appeared  in- 
evitable. But  Nev  had  a  soul  which 
no  difficulties  coufd  overcome,  and  no 
dangers  could  daunt.  He  endea- 
voured at  first  to  force  a  passage. 
But,  says  Wilson — 

"  Forty  pieces  of  cannon  loaded  with 
grape  simultaneously  on  the  instant  vo- 
mited their  flames,  and  poured  their 
deadly  shower  on  the  assailants.  The 
survivors  intrepidly  rushed  forward  with 
desperate  energy;  part  reached  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  and  almost  touched  the  bat- 
teries. The  Russians  most  in  advance, 
shouting  their  huzza,  sprang  forward 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  without  firing  a 
musket  A  sanguinary  but  short  struggle 
ensued  :  the  enemy  could  not  maintun 
their  footing,  and  were  driven  headlong 
down  the  ravine.  The  brow  and  sides 
of  the  hill  were  covered  with  dead  and 
dying;  all  the  Russian  arms  were  drip- 
ping with  gore,  and  the  wounded,  as 
they  lay  bleeding  and  shivering  on  the 
snow,  called  for  '  death ! '  as  the  greatest 
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mercy  that  could  be  ministered  in  their 
hopelesa  state." — (Wilson,  279.) 

That  night  (19th  November),  Ney, 
even   in   these     desperate    circum- 
stances, disdainlBg  to  sarrender,*  set 
out  with  3000   combatants  and  as 
many  followers   (all   that  remained 
able  to  march  out  of  7000  soldiers 
and  as  many  stragrglers  who  had  left 
Smolensko),  and,  turninfi^  to  his  righl^ 
moved  through  the  darkness  to  the 
Dnieper.    AbandoniBg  on  its  banks 
all  his  artillery  and  waggons,  he  was 
able  to  pass  most  of  his  men  on  the 
thin  and  bending  ice,  and,  pressing 
on  down  its  right  bank,  after  endur- 
ing the  most  frightful  hardships  in 
forcing  his  way  across  country  en- 
veloped by  hordes  of  Cossacks,  he 
succeeded  on  the  21st  in  joining  Na- 
pleon  near  Orcha.      ''I  have  two 
hundred  millions  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Tuileries,"  said  the  French  Emperor 
on  hearing  of  his  arrival  ;  "  I  would 
have  given  them  all  to  save  Marshal 
Ney." 

]^apoleon,   who   had    meanwhile 
crossed  the  Dnieper  unmolested  at 
Orcha,  endeavoured  to  rally  his  army 
there,  and  restore  some  order  to  its 
ranks  by  means  of  a  regular  distri- 
bution of  provisions  from  its  maga- 
zines.   Biit  it  was  all  in  vain.    The 
stragglers  would  not  rejoin  their  col- 
ours, and  the  most  alarming  intelli- 
gence came  in  from  the  rear.     Tchi- 
cha^off  had  captured  Minsk,  with  all 
its  immense  stores,  and  was  advanc- 
ing straight  on  Borissow,  on  the 
Berezina,  where  was  the  only  bridge 
by  which  Napoleon  could  pass:  while, 
on  the  other  side,  Victor  and  Oudi- 
not  had  made  a  joint  attack  on  Witt- 
genstein, and  been  defeated.    There 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose.    Setting 
out  on  the  20th  from  Orcha,  Napo- 
leon on  the  22d  received  at  Toloczin 
the  frightM  news  that  TchichagofF 
had  made  himself  master  of  Boris- 
sow,  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
only  bridge  by  whicn  the  deep  stream 
of  the  Berezina  could  be  passed.  All 
hope  seemed  now  over.    The  Caud- 
dine  forte,  in  all  their  bitterness,  ap- 
peared inevitable.    But  Napoleons 
vigour  shone  brightly  out    Orders 
were  despatched  to  Oudinot  to  move 
by  forced  marches  on  Borissow.  and 
endeavour  to  recover  the  bndge; 
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wtileYletoT  was  directed  to  cover 
tbe  flank  of  the  Grand  Army  against 
Wittgenstein,  and,  when  it  naa  filed 
past^  follow  aa  rear-guard.  Oudi- 
DoVs  adranced  guard,  attacking  with 
Tigoor,  drove  the  Raasiana  out  of 
B«iBww  and  oyer  the  river,  but  they 
destroyed  the  bridse  as  they  crossed, 
and  drew  up  on  uie  other  bank  of 
the  Berezina,  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  stream  and  bar  the  road  to 
France. 

Napoleon^s  position  was  now  all 
bat  desperate.     In  his  front  was  the 
broad,  deep,  and  bridgeless  stream 
of  the  Berezina,  goarded  ^  Tchicha- 
goffwith  32,000  men.    Descending 
OB  his  right  was  Witt^nstein  with 
an  equal  force*   on  his  rear  hung 
Milaiadowitch,  detached  by  Eutuson, 
with  10,000  men-  while  the  main 
Rusnan  army,  widch  had  discon- 
tinned  its  direct  pursuit  at  Krasnoi, 
lay  atKopys.  on  the  Dnieper.    His 
own  force   did  not  exceed  40.000 
combatants  and  as  many  stra^lers,* 
including  the  tiro  fresh  corps  ^Vic- 
tor and   Ondinot      His   measures 
were  taken  with  all  hia  early  genius 
and  vigour.    He  fixed  upon  Studi- 
anka,  about  twelve  miles  above  Bor- 
rifisow,  as  the  point  of.passaee.   Thi- 
ther General  £bl6,  witn  all  tne  engi- 
neen  of  the  army,  was  sent  to  con- 
street  bridges  on  pile&     But  the 
whole  mass    of  the   troops   were 
directed  on  Borissow,  while  ostenta- 
tions preparations  were  made   for 
tiuowing  a  bridge  below  that  place. 
This  fortunately  entirely  deceived  the 
BoBsians.  Kutusoff  having  ^ot,  as  he 
thonght,  certain  information  that 
the  Frettch  intended  to  pass  at  Bere- 
ano,  on  the  lower  Berezina,  ordered 
Tehicha^ff  to  keep  his  troops  in 
that  direction   to    oppose     them. 
This  drew  him  off  from  the  upper 
«>nne  of  the  river,   and   enabled 
Ebl^  to  construct  his  bridges  un- 
molested. Oudinot,  whose  corps  now 
formed  the  van-guard  of  the  army, 
^oaaed  on  the  26th.    On  the  27th, 
the  main  body  of  the  French  passed, 
hot  Partonneaiix's  division  of  Victor's 
wrpa  which  had  been  left  as  a  rear- 
putfd  m  Borissow  to  impose  upon 
the  enemy,  was  assailed  when  on  its 
march  to  Studienka,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed.   The  next  day  the  Bussian 
who  had  now  got  certain 
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information  of  the  jmssage,  assailed 
Napoleon  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 
Wittgenstein  fell  upon  his  rear-guard, 
nnder  Victor,  on  the  left  bank.  Tchi- 
chagoff  assailed  his  main  body,  and 
more  especially  Oudinot  and  Ney,  on 
the  right  Tchichagoff  was  repulsed 
after  a  severe  contest ;  but  towards 
evening  Victor  was  driven  back  on 
the  bridges  by  Wittgenstein.  At  re 
o'clock  in  the  evening  he  passed  he 
river.  The  two  bridges  had  re- 
quently  broken  during  the  passage 
of  the  troops,  and  thousands  of  the 
stragglers  who  had  accompanied  the 
army  had  perished  in  their  endea- 
vours to  cross ;  but  when  night  came, 
a  sort  of  torpor  seized  upon  the  help- 
less multitude,  and  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  move. 

"The  next  morning,"  says  Wilson^ 
"  Ebl^  had  orders  to  destroy  the  bridges 
at  eight  o'clock,  but  he  protracted  the 
execution  for  hiJf  an  hour.  The  flames 
then  burst  forth ,  and  with  them  ascended 
a  wailing  shriek  of  anguish  and  despair 
to  the  akies.  Some  sprang  forward  on 
the  fiery  platform,  and  were  engulfed  or 
consumed :  some  dashed  into  the  river, 
and,  crushed  by  massiye  blocks  of  ice, 
rolled  down  the  stream,  calling  in  vain 
for  succour.  It  was  a  commingled  herd 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  doing 
they  knew  not  what,  flying  they  knew 
not  whither,  and  in  their  delirium  ad- 
ding to  each  other's  calamity.  All  was 
madness  and  indescribable  woe.  About 
nine,  the  Cossacks  darted  down  upon 
their  prey,  and  several  thousands  who 
were  still  frantically  cleaving  to  the  idea 
of  an  escape,  found  themselves  thus  for 
ever  cut  off  from  all  hope.** — (Wilson, 
836.) 

Henceforth  the  retreat  of  the  Grand 
Army  was  little  but  a  flight  to  Wilna : 
cannon  and  baggage  were  abandoned 
at  every  Btei>.  The  cold  increased 
to  such  a  frightful  pitch  that  the 
bonds  of  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion were  entirely  broken  in  every 
corps  except  the  Old  Guard.  The 
bivouac-fires  each  morning  were 
marked  by  a  frozen  circle  of  dead 
men. 

"The  cold,"  says  Wilson,  "was  in- 
tense — the  thermometer  27*  and  80® 
below  freezing  point,  with  sky  generally 
clear,  and  a  subtle,  keen,  razor-cutting, 
creeping  wind,  that  penetrated  skin, 
muscle,  and  bone  to  the  very  marrow, 
rendering  the  surface  as  white  and  the 
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whole  limb  affected  as  fragile  as  alabas- 
ter :  sometimes  there  was  a  foudroyant 
seizure  that  benumbed  at  once  the  whole 
frame,  and  stiffened  motionlessly  the 
still  breathing  carcass,  from  which  feet 
and  hands  were  snapped  off  at  the  joints 
with  the  slightest  degree  of  wrench,  but 
without  any  pain."— (Wilson,  342.) 

On  the  5th  December,  Na^Ieon 
quitted  the  army  at  Smorgoni,  and 
set  out  for  Paris.  The  9th.  the 
miserable  crowd  of  fur-covered  and 
tattered  stragglers,  representing  the 
invading  host,  reached  Wilna.  The 
next  day  they  abandoned  the  ^ace 
en  route  for  the  Niemen.  Pour 
thousand  five  hundred  men  in  arms 
alone  were  grouped  round  the  colours. 
Twentv  thousand  sick,  woimded,  and 
enfeebled  were  left  behind  in  the 
town.  Five  miles  bejrond,  a  steep  ice- 
covered  hill  at  Ponari,  impassable  to 
carriages,  caused  the  last  of  the  guns 
and  the  last  of  the  treasure  to  be 
abandoned.  On  the  evening  of  the 
13th  December,  Ney,  with  the  rear- 
guard, recrossed  the  Niemen,  and 
the  next  day  there  mustered  on  the 
Polish  plains  400  infantry  and  600 
cavidry  around  the  eagles  of  the 
Grand  Army.  Six  hundred  thousand 
men  had  crossed  that  fatal  river  to 
pour  into  the  Russian  territory. 

"  Thus,"  says  Sir  Robert, "  termmated 
the  severest  campaign  of  six  months  on 
record  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  The 
Russians  calculated  that  125,000  of  the 
enemy  perished  in  the  different  combats ; 
that  forty-eight  generals,  3000  officers, 
and  190,000  soldiers  were  captured;  and 
that  100,000  were  destroyed  by  cold, 
huuger,  and  disease:  that  only  80,000, 
including  the  Austrians  and  Russians, 
repassed  the  frontiers;  and  that  they 
(the  Russians)  captured  seventy -five 
eagles  or  stands  of  colours,  and  929 
cannon,  exclusive  of  those  thrown  into 
the  rivers  or  buried  ;  and  this  calctilation 
as  to  totals  cannot  be  impugned  as  ex- 
aggerated."—(WiLsoir,  368.) 

With  regard  to  KutusofiTs  conduct 
in  this  campai^,  men  will  probably 
be  for  ever  divided.  The  young  and 
ardent,  the  vigorous  in  character,  the 
hopeful  in  disposition,  will  condemn 
it  m  no  measured  terms,  and  point 
with  triumph  to  the  great  results 
which  would  have  followed  a  more 
vigorous  course  at  Wiazma  and 
ErasnoL     The  old  and  cautious— 
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those  whom  knowledge  of  the  world 
has  rendered  distrustful  of  fortune, 
and  experience  of  war  doubtful  of 
battle — will  commend  the  prudence 
which  produced  such  great  results 
at  so  small  a  risk,  and  secured  the 
destmction  of  the  greatest  army  ever 
prepared  by  man  without  the  haasard- 
ous  chance  of  a  general  engagement. 
To  us  it  appears  that,  in  the  general 
conduct  or  the  campaign,  the  highest 
credit  is  due  to  Kutusoff.  ^  We  know 
no  more  masterly  exhibition  of  stra- 
tegic^ skill  than  is  afforded  by  his 
circular  march  round  Moscow  to  the 
strong  position  of  TaroutinOj  whence 
he  both  menaced  his  enemies'  com- 
munications and  covered  his  own; 
or  his  still  more    able   pursuit  of 
Napoleon  by  the  parallel  route  of 
Medynsk  and  Jelnia,   which    both 
conducted  his  own  army  through  a 
country   abounding   with    supplies, 
and  rendered  an^  halt  on  the  French 
Emperor's  part  impossible,  from  his 
Constantly  outflanking  him.      But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  twice  showed 
a  decided  want  of  nerve  when  it  was 
necessary  to  stake  the  issue  of  the 
war  on  the  result  of  a  general  engage- 
ment.    Once   at   Malo-Jaroslawitz, 
when  he  feU  back  towards  Ealouga, 
abandoning   the  Medynsk  road  to 
Smolensko   to   Napoleon,    had    he 
chosen  to  take  it.    A^in  at  Kras- 
noi,  when,  having  estaDlished  himself 
in  a  position  where,  with  a  decided 
supenority  of  force,  he  commanded 
Napoleon's  line  of  retreat,  he  would 
not  throw  himself  frankly  on.    His 
caution  here  became  timidity.     He 
evidently  feared  to  risk  his  army, 
composed,  after  Borodino,  in  great 
part  of  young  soldiers  and  recruits, 
in  a  contest  with  the  wasted  remains 
of  Napoleon's  veterans,  who  might, 
were  they  driven  to  despair,  be  joined 
by  the  ^at  mass  of  stragglers  who 
followed  their  columns.    Alexander 
was  highly  displeased  with  his  timid- 
ity ;  and  the  following  extract  shows 
clearly  his  opinion  boui  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  services  and  those  of  the 
veteran  Marshal.    At  Wilna,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  the  Emperor's 
birthday,  Alexander   sent   for  the 
English  Commissioner,  and  said— 


"  You  have  always  told  me  truth— 
truth  I  could  not  obtatQ  through  any 
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oCbfT  cbannel.    I  know  thai  tbe  Manhal 
bas  done  nothing  he  ought  to  have  done 
— nothing  against  the  enemy  that  he 
emld  avoid :  sll  his  sucoeeses  have  been 
Jvrved  upon  him.    He  has  been  playing 
some  of  his  old  Turkish  tricks ;  but  the 
nobility  of  Moscow  support  him.      In 
half  an  hour  I  must  therefore  decorate 
ihia  man  with  the  great  order  of  St 
George,  and,  by  so  doing,  commit  a 
trespaai  on  its  institution ;  for  it  is  the 
h^est  honour,  and  hitherto  the  purest, 
of  the  empire.    But  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  be  present — I  should  feel  too  much 
humiliated  if  you  were  :  but  I  have  no 
choiee— I  must  submit  to  a  controlling 
ncceBsity.     I  will,  however,  not  again 
Ittve  my  army,  and  there  shall  be  no 
o{^K>rtiinity  given  for   additional  mis- 
direction by  the  Marshal.** — (WnjBOir, 
35fi,  357.) 

It  is  now  ascertaiiied  beyond  all 
doabt  that  the  Mghtftil  loBses  sus- 
tained by  the  French  in  Russia  were 
not  owing  to  the  oold.  The  following 
facts,  upon  which  all  writers  of  aU 
puties  are  agreed,  decisively  prove 
thia  Ifapoleon  crossed  the  Niemen 
with  4^,000  men ;  left  Witepsk  with 
180,000;  abandoned  Moscow  with 
100,000;  and  could  only  muster  at 
Dorogoliouge,  before  the  deadly  cold 
set  in,  50,000combatantB  in  the  ranks. 
Allowing  for  120,000  detached  during 
the  advance  to  tbe  flanks,  this  makes 
the  loss  of  combatants  from  the  ranks 
amount  to  250,000  in  the  armv  under 
Napoleon  in  person,  before  the  win- 
ter set  in.  The  cold  afi^gravated 
frightfully  the  sufferings  of  the  50,000 
who  remained,  but  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  destruction  of  the  main 
body  (the  250,000).  To  what,  then, 
▼as  it  owing?  To  three  causes. 
L  I%e  immeruiii^  of  the  distances  to 
be  traversed.  From  the  Niemen  to 
Moscow  is  above  600  miles.  No 
human  efforts  were  capable  of  con- 
veyiog  provisions  for  420,000  men 
over  such  a  distance.  An  English 
umy  almost  perished  because  it  could 
not  procure  land-transport  sufficient 
for  six  miles  of  bad  road,  during  in- 
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clement  weatber,  from  Balaklava  to 
its  camp  before  SebastopoL  Napoleon 
had  600  miles  of  road  to  bring  his 
supplies  along.  Nopower  could  ac- 
complish tbis.  IL  Tne  barren  nature 
of  the  country  thfrowh  which  they  had 
to  pass.  The  ricb  lowlands  of  Italy 
or  Germany  will  afford  sustenance  to 
any  number  of  men  marching  throu^ 
them  in  an  ordinarv  manner.  All 
that  is  there  required  is  a  store  with 
the  army  of  six  or  seven  days*  provi- 
sions, for  the  case  of  its  concentrating 
to  fifi'ht  But  the  vast  Lithuanian 
and  Kussian  plains,  thinly  inhabited, 
covered  with  pine  forests,  where 
towns  are  rare  and  cultivation  sparse, 
could  provide  sustenance  for  no  con- 
siderable bod^.  The  first  corps 
exhausted  their  resources— the  suc- 
ceeding ones  starved.  .  IIL  The  im- 
mense superiority  of  the  enemy  in 
light-horse.  Ttie  Cossack  cavalry, 
almost  im^tent  on  tbe  field  of  bat- 
tle, are  unrivalled  for  the  light  duties 
of  a  campaign.  Their  immense  num- 
bers, ana  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the 
peaauitry,  enabled  them  to  destrov 
aU  the  villages  before  the  French 
reached  them— to  cut  off  all  small 
parties  sent  out  to  forage— to  capture 
all  convoys,  unless  guarded  by  im- 
mense escorts.  The  innumerable 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  baggage  ani- 
mals of  the  French  army  speedily 
devoured  all  fodder  near  the  road; 
if  they  went  to  a  distance  in  search 
of  it,  they  were  captured ;  if  thej 
did  not.  they  died  of  want  This 
frightfully  aggravated  the  difficulty, 
already  overwhelming,  of  transport, 
and  soon  destroyed  the  efficiency  of 
ther  allied  horse.  These  three  causes, 
combined  with  the  heroic  devotion 
of  the  Russian  people,  which  led 
them  to  shrink  from  no  sacrifice, 
however  great,  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  Suvered  to  pieces  the  whole 
power  of  banded  Europe,  even  when 
concentrated  by  the  iron  will  and 
directed  by  the  unrivalled  genius  of 
Napoleon  I. 
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ADEK. 


This  was  the  climax  of  my  first 
proceedings  with  Africa. 

lieutenants  Strovan  and  Heme 
were  now  both  employed  at  Berbera 
or  in  its  vicinity.  The  former  had 
been  making  slight  excursions  in- 
land, shooting,  and  had  killed  three 
elephants;  whilst  the  latter  was  pur- 
chasing baggage-cattle  for  the  expe- 
dition transpK>rt.  After  ei^jo^ing  a 
short  repose  in  civilised  life,  I  again 
felt  restless,  and  proposed  a  move  to 
proceed  thither  m  order  to  assist 
Lieutenant  Heme  in  completing  the 
desired  complement  of  animals.  This 
at  once  met  the  views  of  our  com- 
mandant, who,  doubting  whether 
Berbera  could  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  beasts  of  ourden  of  itseli^ 
asked  me  to  cross  over  the  Gulf  and 
see  what  I  could  do  at  Eurram,  to 
keep  in  communication  with  Heme, 
ana  as  soon  as  I  had  got  enough,  to 
march  with  them  along  the  sea-shore 
to  Berbera. 

Nothing  could  have  suited  me 
better.  I  saw  before  me,  by  this 
measure,  active  employment  until 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Berbera 
fair. 

A  kind  friend  (Lieutenant  Dansy 
of  the  Bombay  army,  late  Assistant 
Political  Agent  of  Aden,  who  knew 
the  characters  of  all  the  Somdis 
well)  offered  to  procure  me  a  man  as 
guide  and  interpreter  who  had  for- 
merly performed,  during  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  some  political 
service  in  the  Somali  country,  with 
great  credit  both  to  his  mission  and 
himself.  In  consequence  of  this  he 
was  nicknamed  el  Balyuz,  or  the  Am- 
bassador. 

Balyuz  was  a  clever  Hindostani 
scholar,  and,  as  I  ultimately  found, 
possessed  such  an  honesty  of  purpose 
and  straightforwardness  of  character, 
as  rendered  him  a  perfect  rara  avis 
amongst  all  Somali  He  was  of  the 
Myjarthayne  tribe.  Travelling  in  his 


company,  after  my  experiences  with 
Samater  and  Ahmed,  was  verily  a 
luxury.  I  parted  with  him  at  tlie 
termination  of  the  expedition  witli 
pure  feelings  of  affection. 

Lieutenant  Burton  now  conceived 
the  idea  of  suppressing  the  system  of 
Abbanship,  thinking,  as  the  Somalia 
had  access  to  Aden  without  any  im- 
post, Englishmen  ought  to  enjoy  a 
corresponding  freedom  to  travel  in 
Somah  Lana.  This  perhaps  was 
scarcely  the  right  time  to  dictate  a 
policy  which  at  once  would  be  dia- 
tasteful  as  well  as  injurious  (in  a 
monetary  sense)  to  the  people  with 
whom  we  were  about  to.  travel,  and 
with  whom  it  was  highly  essential  to 
our  interest  to  be  on  the  most  friendly 
terms. 

I  now  applied  to  the  Government 
for  some  oomali  policemen,  but  un- 
fortunately there  were  then  too  few 
hands  present  to  carry  on  the  duties 
of  the  office,  and  I  could  not  have 
them.  I  therefore  engaged,  by  the 
orders  of  Lieutenant  Burton,  a  dozen 
men  of  various  races  (Egyptians, 
Nubians,  Arabs,  and  Seedis),  to  form 
an  escort,  and  armed  them  with  my 
sabres  and  muskets.  They  were  all 
raw  recmito,  and  imaccustomed  to 
warfare.  Still,  we  could  get  no  others. 
With  a  little  practice  they  learnt  to 
shoot  at  a  mark  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. 

Seven  of  these  men,  together  with 
the  eight  camels  I  brought  across 
from  Bunder  Goree,  were  desfSatched 
direct  to  Berbera,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing five,  and  some  ponies  I  purchased 
in  Aden,  remained  with  me.  I  then 
took  a  bag  of  dollars  for  purchasing 
camels ;  some  dates  and  nee  for  the 
consumption  of  the  party ;  and  with 
the  Balyuz  and  the  old  servants, 
Imam  the  butler,  and  Farhan  the 
gamekeeper,  all  was  ready  for  my 
second  adventure  on  the  20th  Feb- 
raary  1855. 
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2lsi  February  1865.— Having  en- 
gaged a  bagsalow  and  stowed  away 
all  the  traps,  1  embarked  in  the  even- 
ing, weigned  anchor,  and  set  sail 
Even  befose  we  could  sail  ont  of  the 
harbour,  the  first  row  oommen<%d. 
The  Nakhuda  (captain),  as  is  often 
the  case  in  these  primitive  countries, 
kept  no  regular  sailors,  but  trusted 
to  finding  men,  desirous  of  going  to 
their  country,  who  would  work  his 
vessel  for  him — all  Somalis  being  by 
nature  sailors. 

The  men  he  had  now  on  board 
were  of  the  HabrGerhajis  and  Habr 
Teljala  tribes,  who  occupy  the  coast- 
line near  Kurrum,  and  had  waited 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  pass- 
age over  there  in  company  with  me. 
Tney  were  aU  dreadfully  uproarious, 
and  would  not  by  any  persuasion  on 
my  part  keep  quiet  On  inquiring 
finom  the  Balyoz  the  cause  of  their 
violent  discosBions,  he  informed  me 
they  were  drawing  lots  to  see  who 
should  be  my  Abban.  and  those  of 
the  seven  foreigners  I  had  with  me. 
The  bare  idea  of  eight  Abbans  was 
too  ridiculous,  and  their  persistency 
made  it  beyond  a  joke.  1  instantly 
ordered  the  sails  to  be  hauled  down, 
and  had  my  instructions  about  Ab- 
bans proclaimed  to  the  whole  crew  : 
that  the  Balyuz  was  my  Has  Cafila, 
and  the  other  foreigners  my  protect- 


in  a  less  ceremonious  manner  in  the 
harbour.  This  effectually  stopped 
their  tongues,  and  we  again  pro- 
ceeded on  the  loumey.  After  two 
entire  days'  sailing  across  the  Qulf 
with  variable  and  ^ntle  breezes,  we 
arrived  at  our  destmation,  Kurrum, 
in  safety,  on  the  third  evening,  the 
24th  February,  and  at  once  sent  some 
Qovemment  letters  to  the  Agils,  or- 
dering their  attendance,  and  to  pro- 
claim publicly  the  nature  of  my  busi- 
ness, in  order  that  camels  might  be 
brought  for  sale.  I  found  all  the 
people  extremely  obliging;  they  tried 
to  make  my  residence  as  comfortable 
as  they  could ;  showed  me  great  de- 
ference because  I  was  an  English- 


man, and  brought  their  camels 
readily,  though,  of  course,  as  might 
be  expected,  they  were  canny  in 
their  mode  of  dealing,  trying  to 
dispose  of  their  worst  animals  first, 
and  asking  prices  much  above  the 
market  tarin.  For  poor  animals 
they  asked  from  four  to  five  and  a 
half  dollars,  which,  though  not  a 
third  of  the  price  I  paid  in  the  War- 
singali  country,  was  fiill  price  for  the 
finest  animals  at  Berbera  Berbera 
during  the  fur  time  is  undoubtedlv 
the  cheapest  place  to  purchase  camels 
in  of  all  the  coast-line,  and  the  far- 
ther you  leave  it  the  more  expensive 
animals  become,  increasing  in  price 
at  the  same  ratio  as  the  extent  of 
distance.  Whilst  halting  here  I 
heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  my  dis- 
covery of  which  I  described  in  my 
former  paper  in  the  Magazine  in  Oc- 
tober last.  The  people  described  its 
dimensions  as  equal  in  extent  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  and  further  alluded  to 
its  beiuj?  navigated  by  white  men. 
None  of  the  men  present  had  been 
there  to  see  it,  though  it  was  cur- 
rently known  as  a  positive  fact 
amongst  them.  I  did  not  believe  the 
story  m  the  light  they  expressed  it, 
supposing  they  confounded  an  inland 
sea  for  the  Western  or  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Colonel  Rigby,  H.B.M.  Con- 
sul at  Zanzibar,  tells  me  he  also 
heard  of  this  lake  when  he  was  tra- 
velling in  this  country  some  years 
previously.  It  is  strange  this  story 
was  never  published  earlier.  The 
white  navigators  alluded  to  are  evi- 
dently the  expeditionists  who  went 
up  the  White  Nile  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  Nile  and 
lake  have  been  confounded  for  one 
water  in  the  transmission  of  the  in- 
telligence, though  both  were  seen. 

The  minds  of  the  Kurrum  people 
seemed  greatly  discomposed  about 
various  rumours  which  they  heard. 
One  was,  that  the  English  intended 
to  suppi'ess  the  slave-trade^  and  they 
wished  me  to  tell  them  if  such  was 
not  a  fact— saying  it  would  be  unjust 
for  us  to  do  so,  as  slaving  was  an  ac- 
^owledged  right  given  them  in  the 
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Holy  Scriptures,  and  handed  down 
by  their  Russill  Mahamed. 

The  other  bugbear  which  alarmed 
them  was  a  report  that  the  English 
intended  either  to  take  possession  of 
Berbera,  or  that  they  would  give  it 
to  Sharmarky. 

The  village  of  Kurmm  consisted  of 
a  single  fort  and  a  large  collection  of 
mat  huts,  all  grouped  together,  and 
was  situated  close  to  the  shore.  The 
maritime  plain  consisted  of  sandy- 
brown  soil,  very  uninteresting,  with 
scarcelv  any  vegetation  growing  on 
it,  ana  was  here  onlv  about  half  a 
mile  broad.    The  hills  in  the  back- 

f  round  were  very  insignificant,  not 
alf  BO  high  as  any  I  had  seen,  and 
were  dull  and  brown,  like  those  one 
sees  when  travelling  down  the  Red 
Sea.  The  people  say  that  in  its  re- 
cesses and  ravines  acacias  and  other 
Sim-trees  grow  as  thev  do  elsewhere, 
um  only  exudes  in  the  dry  hot  sea- 
son; and  the  confined  air  in  the 
ravines  is  described  as  being  so  hot 
that  people  can  hardly  stay  there, 
and  many  of  the  gum-pickers  who 
do  become  deaf  in  oonseauence  of  it. 

The  water  which  the  villagers  used 
was  80  brackish  as  to  be  hardly 
drinkable.  I  lived  here  five  days, 
enjoying  sour  camel's  milk,  gossip- 
ing with  the  natives,  and  roam- 
ing about  the  place.  The  difference 
between  the  life  I  was  now  living, 
attributable  principally  to  the  saga- 
city and  good-heartedness  of  the  &1- 
yuz,  was  a  charming  contrast  to  my 
wretched  existence  when  with  the 
Warsingalis.  I  bought  twenty-five  ca- 
mels, at  an  average  rate  of  five  and  a 
half  dollars  a-head,  and  then  stopped 
purchasing,  as  I  heard  by  letter  from 
Lieutenant  Heme  he  had  then  got 
nearly  sufficient  for  our  requirements, 
— that  camels  were  very  plentiful  at 
Berbera,  and  he  was  buying  them  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  I  could. 

On  the  29th  February,  at  4  p.m.,  I 
broke  ground  with  all  my  camels  and 
ponies,  and  commenced  we  march  on 
Berbera.  At  sundown,  after  travel- 
ling three  miles  along  the  sea-shore, 
we  encamped  in  a  watercourse  callea 
Gold6ra.  The  water  we  found  here,  in 
a  little  well  in  its  bed,  was  deliciously 
sweet— so  pleasant  after  the  brackish 
Kurrum  wells.  No  one,  not  having 
been  deprived  for  a  long  time  of  the 


pure  element,  can  conceive  the  greed 
with  which  a  man  first  plunges  iiis 
head  into  clear  sweet  water.  It  is 
the  natural  fluid  for  man,  and  for  no 
other  beverage  does  abstinence  pro- 
duce so  keen  an  appetite. 

The  following  morning,  a  little 
afterdaybreak,  the  caravan  was  ready, 
and  we  soon  got  under  w^L    Tra- 
velling with  tedious  slowness,  aejgra- 
vated  oy  the  dreary  monotony  cnthe 
road  and  the  sandy  plain,  constantly 
crossing  dry,  shallow  water-<»ui8es, 
lined  on  both  sides  by  fringes  of 
stunted  acacias  or  other  salsoladous 
plants,  we  at  last  arrived  at  a  hot 
spring  of  sweet  water,  called  Gola- 
miro,  and  rested  here  for  several 
hours  during  the  great  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  When  the  day  became 
cooler  we  resumed  the  march,  and 
travelled  until  after  dark  to  a  grazing- 
ground  one  mile  short  of  Enteraid, 
and  there  spent  the  night    The  far- 
ther we   travelled  westwards,   the 
broader  became  the  maritime  plaiiiy 
and  the  richer  its  clothing  of  snrubB 
and  grass.   Besides  the  ordinary  aca- 
cias, which   were   finer  and  mora 
numerous,  there  were  many  patches 
of  the  bastard  cypress  and  tall  rank 
{grasses  growing  on  sandy  hillocks, 
m  the  same  way  as  they  do  in  India. 
The  Somalis  exultingly  pointed  this 
out  as  a  paradise,  replete  with  every 
necessaiy  for  life's  enjoyment,  and 
begged  to  know  if  the  English  had 
any  country  pastures  like  it,  where 
camels  and  sheep  can  roam  about  the 
whole  year  round  without  exhausting 
it 

ZUt, — To-day  we  made  a  short 
march,  passing  through  Enterad,  and 
encamping  on  a  grazing-ground  one 
mile  to  its  westward.  The  village, 
as  usual,  was  close  to  the  shore,  for 
the  conyenience  of  shipping.  It  is 
not  half  the  size  of  Kurrum,  but 
boasts  of  a  fort  of  recent  construction, 
with  six  rust^  pieces  of  cannon  lying 
on  the  sand  m  front  of  it  An  A^^ 
named  Abdie,  being  chief  of  the  place, 
is  the  lordly  proprietor  of  these  in- 
struments of  DEFBNCE.  On  fii-st  en- 
tering the  place  he  advanced  to  re- 
ceive me,  and  politelv  said,  "Had 
you  not  dropped  so  suddenly  in  upon 
me  this  morning,  it  was  m^  intention 
to  have  welcomed  you  with  a  royal 
salute,  for  the  honour  you  have  done, 
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as  the  lepresentative  of  the  English, 
in  paying  me  this  Timt"  This  speech, 
though  Rhowing  what  his  feelings 
were  towards  me,  was  obviously  a 
matter  of  simple  palaver  :  for,  in  the 
first  plakee,  the  gans  could  not  have 
poesi&ly  been  fired  without  occasion- 
vag  their  total  destruction ;  and  it  was 
doabtfiil  if  he  possessed  anv  powder. 
Whilst  sitting  in    his  village,  and 
drinking  a  bowl  of  sour  curd — the 
first  thing  always  offered  to  a  visitor 
— I  observed  a  group  of  old  men  sit- 
ting, in  hot  discussion  on  some  knotty 
point,  under  the  lee  of  the  fort,  and 
desired  the  Balyuz  to  ascertain  the 
purport  of  the  aiguments  under  de- 
rate, as   bv  their  gesticulations  I 
eould  pilainfy  see  it  had  some  connec- 
tion with  my  coming  there.    After 
joining  them  and  listening  some  time, 
ne  returned  to  say  they  were  discuss- 
ing the  possibility  of  our  expedition 
ever  reacUng  the  Webbe  (River)  ;* 
to  go  as  far  asTJgahden,  they  thought, 
was  out  of  the  question.    Hearing 
this»  I  west  up  to  theoK  and  asked 
what  reasons  they  had  for  thinking 
sa     They  replied  openlv  that  the 
Somal  would  stop  us  before  we  got 
half-way.     The  Balyuz  then  inter- 
posed, saying,  "  But  the  British  are 
strong;  and  can  do  anything  they 
like.**    Hearing  this,  they  laugningly 
lepUed,  "  If  the  Somal  came  down  to 
fight,  and  then  ran  away  back  into 
the  fiutnesses  of  their  hills,  what 
would  the  English  do  then,  who  can- 
not live  a  day  without  drinking  beer 
and  eating  meat?  whereas  the  Somal 
can  do  veiy  well  without  anything, 
seldom  requiring  even  water,  and  not 
more  than  one  morsel  of  meat,  for  a 
whole  week  together."    I  concluded 
the  argument  By  saying — "  Without 
any  exertion  on  our  parts,  we  could 
cripple  vou  at  once :  we  have  the 
seaboaitl  in  our  hands,  and  at  any 
moment  could  stop  your  trade;  so 
^lat  neither  grain  nor  clothing  would 
ever  be  supplied  you ;  besides,  if  we 
wished,  we  could  take  quiet  occupa- 
tion of  your  hills  and  watering-places : 
and  then  what  would  become  of  you  1 
The  sa^s  mUdly  shook  their  neads. 
and  said  the  &igliBh  were  indeed 
Shaitans  (devils),  and  that  they  had 
never  looked  at  their  position  in  that 
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light  before.  I  then  repaired  to  the 
camp,  and  found  the  cattle,  as  usual, 
gone  out  to  graze,  under  charge  of 
their  drivers  and  two  soldiers.  In 
the  evening,  when  the  aninnals  were 
brought  home  to  be  picketed,  one 
pony  and  one  camel  were  round 
wanting. 

I  sent  men  immediately  to  track 
the  missing  ones  down,  when  it  was 
discovered,  by  foot-prints,  that  some 
savages  had  singled  them  out  from 
the  herd,  had  driven  them  gently  into 
a  deep  ravine,  and  when  there  out  of 
sight  had  hurried  them  off  in  speed 
to  the  hills  lying  beyond  the  plain. 
This  open  plunder  on  the  coast,  where 
British  authority  seemed  to  prevail, 
was  monstrous.  I  summoned  Abdie, 
as  chief  of  the  place,  told  him  the 
whole  storv,  and  demanded  that  he 
would  proauce  the  missing  animals 
inmiediately,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  be  cognisant  of  the  trans- 
action. He  said  he  did  not  then 
know  who  had  stolen  them,  but  I 
might  rest  satisfied  he  would  find  out 
by  the  morning,  and  they  should  be 
returned  intact  He  assured  me  he 
was  lord  of  all  he  surveyed,  and  his 
power  was  infinite  within  the  limits 
of  his  clan.  The  same  night  he 
brought  back  the  pony,  and  said  he 
would  produce  the  csmel  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  believed  he  had  played  this 
tnck  himself  to  show  the  effect  of 
his  power,  and  so  did  the  Balyuz; 
but  ne  said  he  had  been  obliged  to 
pay  ten  dollars  to  the  thief  before  he 
would  give  it  up.  I  now  demanded 
he  would  produce  the  thief  for  triaL 
suspecting  that  thief  to  be  himself, 
but  he  said  he  could  not.  This  replj 
made  the  Balyuz  knowingly  cock  his 
eye.  The  next  day,  as  the  camel  did 
not  come  by  noon,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Aden  reporting  the  circumstance, 
and  begging  some  retribution  would 
be  taken  from  the  Agil,  as  it  was 
obvious  to  any  man  who  knows  these 
savages,  that  Abdie  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  one  single  feature 
in  the  whole  of  these  transactions. 
Though  the  loss  was  small,  I  did  not 
think  it  of  little  importance,  as  it 
remained  a  precedent^  if  overlooked, 
for  the  committal  of^  greater  deeds. 
And  the  place  being  a  port,  was  open 


What  river  they  alluded  to  I  could  not  understand. 
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to  the  exaction  by  blockade  of  any 
fines,  which,  without  doubt,  is  the 
true  way  to  make  Somalis  feeL 

During  that  day  and  the  succeed- 
ing one  we  travelled  along  the  coast 
to  Le^areh,  a  small  dilapidated  fort, 
standing  alone  without  any  other 
habitation,  as  if  only  intended  for  a 
traveller's  lodge.  Near  it  was  an  old 
well,  said  to  be  of  antique  construc- 
tion, sunk  by  the  former  occupants 
of  the  land.  As  we  increaseu  our 
distance  westwards,  thei  maritime 
plain  also  enlarged,  and  was 
t)ounded  to  the  sontnwards  by  small 
irregularly-disposed  hills,  all  brown 
and  dreary-looking  as  before.  To 
judge  from  the  quantity  of  vegetar 
tion,  it  would  appear  that  water  is 
nearer  the  surface  here  than  else- 
where, though  there  was  none  of  any 
importance  to  be  seen.  These  few 
marches,  slight  as  they  were,  served 
to  prove  the  stamina  of  the  soldiers, 
and  showed  the  Seedis  to  have  twice 
the  heart  and  bottom  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  succumbed  at  once  to  tne  influ- 
ences of  the  sun  and  fatigue  of 
marching. 

3d  April,  —  The  caravan  broke 
ground  at  2  a.m.,  and  after  travel- 
ling over  much  the  same  ground  as 
yesterday,  nearly  the  whole  day  long 
without  passing  a  single  habitation, 
arrived  m  the  evening  at  Berbera. 
Here  I  was  warmly  met  by  my 
future  travelling  companions,  Lieu- 
tenants Heme  and  Stroyan,  and  be- 
gan again  a  social  life  of  great  enjoy- 
ment. Berbera  was  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  prosperity.  Its  market  was 
full  of  life  and  bustle,  and  the  har- 
bour was  full  of  native  oriental  crsrft 
Our  camp  was  pitched  on  a  little 
rise  in  the  land,  facing  the  east  and 
overlooking  the  fair.  Our  tents, 
three  in  number,  were  formed  in 
line.  Lieutenant  Stroyan*s  on  the 
right,  Lieutenant  Heme's  in  the 
centre,  and  mine  on  the  left  flank, 
about  a  dozen  yards  apart.  Lieute- 
nant Heme  had  procured  his  fair 
share  of  animals,  and  we  mustered 
from  forty  to  fifty  camels  and  six  or 
seven  ponies  and  mules,  including 
those  1  brought.  These  at  night- 
time were  all  tethered  in  front  of 
our  tents,  and  guarded  by  a  sentry. 
During  the  day,  they  were  always 
sent  out  to  graze  under  an  escort  of 
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soldiers,  with  Somali  archers  to  look 
after  them.    The  boxes,  pack-saddlefl^ 
and  grain  were  placed  between  the 
central  tent  and  mine,  whilst   the 
dates  and  more  precious  cloths   J 
kept  underneath  my  tent.  Including 
ourselves,    servants,    guards^      and 
camel-tenders,  we  mustered  in   all 
about  forty  souls;   amongst   these 
were  the  two  Abbans  of  Lieutenants 
Heme  and  Stroyan,  who,  now  matters 
had  gone  so  far,  could  not  prudently 
be  dispensed  with,  but  my  man,  the 
Balyuz,  was  considered  cmef,  or  Has 
Oafila. 

During  the  four  days  succeeding 
my  arrival,  I  inspected  the  fair  and 
shipping.   The  marketplace  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  upwards  of  60,000 
people.  Banyans   from   Cutch  and 
Aden.  Arab  merchants  and  Somalis, 
who  had  been  gradually  flocking  in 
from  about  the  15th  November  ;  and 
as  they  arrived,  erected  mat  huts  as 
booths  for  carrying  on  their  barter- 
ing trade.    According  to  Lieutenant 
Heme's  investigations,  the  Somalis 
took  coarse  cloths,  such  as  American 
and  English  sheeting,  black  and  in- 
digo-dyed  stuffs,  and   cotton    nets 
(worn  by  married  women  generally 
to  encase  their  hair),  small  bars  of 
iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  zinc  and 
lead;   beads  of  various  sorts,  and 
dates  and   rice.     In  exchange  for 
these,  they  exported  slaves,  cattie, 
gums  of  all  sorts,  ghee,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  rhinoceros'  horns. 

7<A. — ^At  sunrise  this  morning  a 
veiy  interesting  scene  took  place  in 
the  arrival  of  the  great  annusu  Harar 
caravan, — a  large  body,  composed  of 
an  aggregate  of  numerous  small  cara- 
vans, who  all  march  together  that 
their   combined  strength  may  give 
mutual  support.    Down  the  whole 
breadth  or  the  nlain,  like  a  busy 
stream  of  ants,  tney  came  in  single 
file,  one  camel's  nose  tied  to  Eis 
leader's  tail.    Immediately  on  their 
flanks  were   Somalis,  armed  with 
spear  and  bow,  the  men  who  tended 
them,  and  looked  after  the  loading. 
Outside  them  again  were  occasional 
detachments  of  men  riding  ponies, 
all  armed,  and  guarding  the  carayan 
from  sudden  surprise  or  attack.   In 
this  caravan  alone  there  were  about 
3000  people,  as  many  head  of  cattle, 
and  500  or  more  slaves,  all  driven 
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diained  together  for  sale  in  the 
markel.  A  little  later  the  same 
morning  a  Becond  ezdtement  en* 
Mvened  onr  little  camp  in  the  ap- 
proaeh  of  a  man-of-war,  -which  came 
sailine  up  the  coast  in  full  sail,  look- 
ing l&e  a  giant  swan  in  contrast  to 
the  little  ducks  of  native  shipping. 
It  was  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's  schooner  Mahi,  commanded 
Dy  Lieatenant  King,  conveying  our 
Captain,  lieutenant  Burton,  and 
the  complement  of  the  expedition* 
Arrived  in  the  harhour,  we  saluted 
them  with  our  small-arms,  and  went 
onboard  to  pay  respects  and  exchange 
congratulations.  Lieutenant  King 
then  gave  ua  a  hospitable  entertain- 
ment, and  we  all  repaired  on  shore. 

The  same  evening  a  thundering 
salute  from  the  Malii  was  fired,  to 
assure  the  Somalis  we  were  travel- 
ling under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Qovemment,  and  Lieutenant  King 
departed  with  his  vessel. 

Lieutenant  Burton  now  took  occu- 
pation o(  the  centre  tent  with  Lieute- 
nant Heme,  and  the  party  was  com- 
plete. 

We  were  then  severally  appointed 
to  our  respective  duties,  Lieutenant 
Burton  commanding ;  Lieutenant 
Stroyan,  chief  surveyor ;  Lieutenant 
Heme,  photographer,  geoloe:iBt,  and 
assistant-surveyor ;  whilst  I  was  to 
bea  Jaek'0f-ail-trades,a6sistingevery- 
body,  looking  aft^r  the  intereets  of 
the  men,  portioning  out  their  rations, 
setting  tne  guards,  and  collecting 
specimens  of  natural  history  in  all 
its  branches.  The  central  tent  was 
fixed  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  all 
to  flock  to  in  case  of  any  sudden 
alarm.  Here  I  appended  my  ^ns 
and  sword,  whilst  mv  revolver-pistol 
and  dirk  were  placed  within  my  belt 
by  day,  or  under  my  pillow  by  night. 
I  made  the  whole  guard  sleep  with 
their  arms  in  rear  of  the  camp,  where 
it  was  most  likely  any  attacK  might 
he  expected.  As  so  many  men  were 
necessarily  brought  on  duty  by  watch- 
ing the  cattle  graziog  in  the  aay  time, 
I  only  posted  two  sentries  b^  night 
to  watch  the  camp— one  with  the 
guard  in  the  rear,  tne  other  over  the 
cattle  in  front,  whilst  we  Englishmen 
and  the  Balyuz  occasionally  patrolled 
the  camp  to  see  that  the  sentries 
were  on  the  alert 
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9^->0n  this  day  the  Gugi,  or 
south-west  Somal  monsoon,  in  op- 
position to  the  Dairti,  or  north-east 
monsoon,  commenced  in  the  hills 
behind  our  camp,  and  warned  us 
that  we  should  soon  have  to  start 
southwards.  The  fair  had  already 
begun  to  break.  Caravan  after  cara- 
van streamed  out  of  the  town,  and, 
wending  their  way  across  the  plain 
like  strmgs  of  ants  emerging  from  a 
hole,  and,l)ke  the  busy  habits  of  those 
little  insect^  kept  the  whole  maritime 
plain  alive  in  motion.  At  this  time 
we  were  daily  expecting  a  vessel  from 
Aden,  which  would  bring  us  some 
letters  and  instruments  that  were  on 
their  way  out  from  England,  and 
saw  the  great  Ugadhen  caravan  pre- 
paring to  leave,  but  were  undecided 
what  to  do — whether  go  with  them, 
without  our  things  from  England,  or 
wait  and  rely  upon  our  strength  in 
travelling  alone.  The  latter  alterna- 
tive was  unfortunately  decided  upon, 
and  we  saw  our  wonted  protector 
depart  upon  its  journey. 

15^A.— Saw  the  shore  and  harbour, 
alike  both  destitute  of  any  living 
thing,  save  a  few  diseased  and  dying 
cattle,  and  one  poor  forlom  girl,  in 
whom  the  smafipox  had  began  to 
show  its  symptoms,  and  who  was 
now  mercilessly  left  by  her  parents, 
with  only  two  or  three  days'  pro- 
visions, to  die  like  a  dog  on  the  in- 
hospitable plain.  Having  suflered 
from  that  disease  myself,  and  not 
fearing  contagion,  I  went  to  her  and 
administered  some  medicine,  which 
she  took  without  any  hesitation ; 
and  I  hoped  to  cure  her,  for  she  was 
really,  barring  the  blackness,  a  very 
pretty  creature,  but  the  disease  was 
oeyond  my  skill  to  relieve.  I  then 
took  her  to  a  room  in  the  tomb  of 
an  Arab  sheikh,  gave  her  some  rice- 
water,  and  bade  her  keep  out  of  the 
sun,  but  it  was  no  use.  She  took 
fright  at  the  idea  of  living  with  the 
dead,  and  wandered  into  the  desert 
no  one  knows  whither,  and  was  seen 
no  more.  Even  the  matting  and 
sticks  which  formed  the  booths,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  were  packed 
on  the  camels,  and  carried  awsy. 
We  were  now  alone,  and  nobody 
came  near  us ;  our  two  Abbans  had 
begged  and  obtained  permission  to 
go  with  their  families  to  their  homes 
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in  the  hills  close  by,  in  company 
with  the  retiring  caravans,  leaving 
their  sons  for  the  time  being,  as  sub- 
stitutes, until  we  marched  past  their 
abodes. 

In  this  isolated  position  we  felt  no 
alarm  for  our  safety,  as  long  at  least 
as  we  remained  upon  the  sesrshore, 
deeming  the  Somal  would  never  be 
so  imprudent  as  to  attack  us  in  such 
a  vital  place  to  them  as  Berbera^ 
where  tneir  whole  interests  of  life 
were  centred,  and  where,  by  the 
simple  process  of  blockading,  we 
could  so  easily  take  retribution  in 
any  way  we  liked. 

So  confident  were  we  in  this  as- 
sumption, that  we  did  not  take  the 
precaution  of  standing  sentry  our- 
selves, at  night,  thinking  it  more 
prudent  to  nurse  our  strength  whilst 
nere,  to  be  better  able  to  endure  it 
when  it  would  become  necessaiy 
after  our  leaving  the  sea-shore. 

Though  Somalis  are  cunning  as 
foxes,  they  are  not  wise. 

On  the  18th  April,  by  a  providen- 
tial coincidence,  a  small  Arab  vessel 
came  into  the  deserted  harbour  to 
see  if  anything  still  remained  of  the 
fair.  In  her  there  were  several  men 
and  four  women,  Somalis,  desirous 
of  going  to  their  homes.  Finding 
we  were  the  only  people  left,  and 
not  daring  to  travel  in  that  country 
alone,  they  petitioned  us  to  take 
them  with  us.  It  was  hard  to  re- 
fuse these  poor  creatures ;  but  fearine 
our  supply  of  dates  and  rice  would 
not  hold  out  with  so  many  additional 
mouths  to  eat  it,  we  reluctantly  re- 
fused the  men.  The  four  women, 
however,  on  their  engaging  to  do  the 
minor  offices  of  the  camp,  to  bring 
water,  and  lead  the  camels^  were 
permitted  to  remain  with  us.  That 
evening  we  invited  the  captain  and 
his  crew  to  dine  in  the  camp ;  and 
fortunate  it  was  so,  as  the  sequel 
will  show.  Shortly  after  sundown, 
as  we  were  all  sitting  in  our  usual 
way,  on  an  extemporary  divan  in 
front  of  the  tents,  drinking  coffee, 
telling  stories,  and  enjoying  the  cool 
sea  evening  breezes,  a  chaUenge  was 
heard  bv  the  near  sentinel,  followed 
by  a  sudden  and  rapid  discharge  of 
musketiy,  which  took  us  by  surprise. 
I  had  previously  given  strict  orders 
that  no  ammunition  was  to  be  wasted 


in  firing  to  frighten,  or  ^ving  false 
alarms  ;  therefore,  hearing  this.    X 
instantly  ran  to  the  spot  to  see  mrhat 
was  the  matter,  and  found  three  men 
walking  quietly  into  camp,  le&din^ 
ponies  bj[  tiieir   reins,  whilst     the 
guard,  to  intimidate  them,  were   fir- 
ing bullets  in  the  air  immediately 
over  their  heads.     My  an^  kaew 
no  bounds.     All  hopes  of  security 
seemed  annihilated  oy  such  direct 
disobedience  to  all  order,  and   per- 
sistence in  such  a  false  principle  as 
tiying  to  frighten^  whicn  all  black 
men,  by  a  sort  of  natural  instinct, 
invariably  endeavour  to  da    I  thea 
assemblea  the  men,  and  in  presence 
of  the  intruders,  again  proclaimed 
through  the  Balyuz  my  intention  to 
punish  with  severity  any  person  who 
miffht  create  a  false  alarm  or  fire  a 
bufiet  vacantly  in  the  air ;  directing, 
that  in  case  of  any  oppoisition  to  a 
challenge,  they  should  nre  into,  and 
not  over,  their  object 

I  then  sent  the  Balyuz  and  the 
three  newly-arrived  men  round  to 
the  front  of  the  camp,  where  LieuL 
Burton  and  the  other  two  officers 
were  sitting,  to  be  interrogated  as  to 
the  purpose  of  their  visit  We  all 
at  firat  naturally  suspected  them  of 
bein^  spies  sent  to  inspect  our  dis- 

C'tions  and  resources,  but  after  a 
J  palaver  with  Lieutenant  Burton, 
he  concluded  that  their  coming  there 
was  accidental,  and  not  designed. 
True  to  their  nature  as  Easterns, 
who  from  constant  practice  can  forge 
lies  with  far  greater  facility  to  them- 
selves than  they  can  speak  simple 
truths,  bringing  in  with  the  readiest 
aptitude  the  application  of  imme- 
diate circumstances  to  harmonise 
appropriately  in  the  development  of 
their  tale,  these  men  at  once  made 
use  of  the  circumstance  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  vessel  that  evening, 
saying  thev  merely  came  down  to 
ascertain  if  the  ship  was  not  full  of 
building  material,  as  it  was  currently 
reported  amongst  their  clan,  the 
Habr  Owel,  that  their  old  enemv, 
Shramankey,  the  chief  of  Zeylah, 
was  lying  with  other  vessels  in  the 
port  of  Seyareh,  waiting  an  opportu- 
nity to  land  at  Berbera  and  taxe  oc- 
cupation of  the  place  by  building 
forts,  as  he  had  done  on  previous 
occasions.     This  stoiy  seemed  the 
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more  drdunstantial  from  the  fact 
that  eveiybody  knew  Shramankey 
wished  to  have  the  place,  and  that 
lie  woqM  at  anjr  time  have  taken  it, 
bad  it  lain  within  his  power  to  do  so. 
The  more  to  impose  on  our  credu- 
lity, they  further  asked  with  an  air 
of  indignation,  **  How  could  you 
Bospect  us  of  any  treacherous  inten- 
tions towards  you,  when  you  know 
us  to  be  men  of  the  same  tribe  as 
your  Abbansi"  The  palaver  over, 
these  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  were 
allowed  to  sup  on  dates  with  our 
men,  and  dejMtrt  at  pleasure. 

At  the  usual  hour  we  all  turned  in 
to  sleep,  and  silence  reigned  throu^- 
oat  the  camp.  A  little  after  mid- 
night, probably  at  one  or  two  A.M., 
there  suddenly  arose  a  furious  noise, 
as  though  the  world  was  coming  to 
sn  end :  there  was  a  terrible  rush 
and  hurry,  then  came  sticks  and 
stones,  flying  as  thick  as  hail,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  diBchaige  of  fire- 
arms, and  my  tent  shook  as  if  it 
would  come  down.  I  bounced  out 
of  bed,  with  pistol  and  dirk  in  hand, 
and  ran  across  to  the  central  tent  to 
know  what  was  the  matter,  and  if 
we  were  to  have  any  shooting.  Lieu- 
tenant Burton,  who  was  occupied  in 
tryiug  to  load  his  revolyer.  replied 
there  was  \*  ^  Be  sharp,  ana  arm  to 
defend  the  camp."  This  1  immediate- 
ly did.  stepping  out  in  front  of  lus 
tent ;  out  though  I  saw  many  dusky 
forms  before  me,  it  was  too  dark  to 
discern  whether  they  were  friend  or 
foe.  Whilst  standing,  in  hesitation 
how  to  act,  stones  kept  whizzing 
over  and  around  me,  and  I  received 
a  blow  with  one  in  the  inside  of  my 
knee,  which  nearly  knocked  my  leg 
from  under  me ;  it  came  from  the 
left,  where  I  had  not  been  looking. 
I  then  ran  under  lee  of  the  fly  of 
tiic  tent  to  take  a  better  survey,  and, 
by  stooping  low,  could  perceive  the 
heads  of  some  men  peeping  like 
monkeys  over  the  boxes.  lieut. 
Burton  now  said,  "  Don't  step  back, 
or  thqr  will  think  we  are  retiring. 
Ghagrmed  by  this  rebuke  at  my 
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management  in  fighting,  and  imagin- 
ing by  the  remark  I  was  expected  to 
defend  the  camp,  I  stepped  boldly 
to  the  front,  and  fired  at  close  quar- 
ters into  tne  first  man  before  me. 
He  was  stooping  to  ^t  a  sight  of 
my  figure  in  relief  against  the  skv- 
he  fell  back  at  the  cuscharge,  and  I 
saw  no  more  of  him.  Proceeding 
on,  I  saw  some  more  men  also  stoop- 
ing ;  I  fired  into  the  foremost,  and  he 
likewise  fell  back,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  hit  him.  I  then  fired  into  a 
third  man  at  close  quarters,  who 
also  receded,  possibly  uninjured, 
though  I  cannot  say.  I  was  now 
dose  to  the  brink  of  the  rising-ground, 
entirely  surrounded  by  men,  when  I 
placed  the  muzzle  of  the  Dean  & 
Adams  against  the  breast  of  the 
largest  man  before  me,  and  pulled 
the  trigger,  but  pulled  in  vain  ;  the 
cylinder  would  not  rotate  ;  I  imagine 
a  cap  had  fix)t  jammed  by  the  trig- 

fr-guard.  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
was  raising  the  revolver  to  hit 
the  man  in  the  face  with  it,  when  I 
suddenly  found  my  legs  powerless 
to  support  me,  and  I  was  falling, 
graspmg  for  support,  and  gasping 
for  breath,  I  did  not  tnen  know  why. 
In  another  instant  I  was  on  the 
ground  with  a  dozen  Somalia  on  the 
top  of  me.  The  man  I  had  endea- 
voured to  shoot,  wrenched  the  pistol 
out  of  my  hand,  and  the  way  the 
scoundrel  handled  me  sent  a  creep- 
ing shudder  all  over  me.  I  felt  as 
if  my  hair  stood  on  end ;  and,  not 
knowing  who  mv  opponents  were,  I 
feared  that  thev  belonged  to  a  tribe 
called  Eesi^  who  are  notorious,  not 
only  for  their  ferocity  in  fighting,  but 
for  the  unmanly  mutilations  they  de- 
]ifi4it  in.  Indescribable  was  my  relief 
wnen  I  found  that  my  most  dreadful 
fears  were  without  foundation.  The 
men  were  in  realit]^  feeling  whether, 
after  an  Arab  fasmon,  I  was  carry- 
ing a  dagger  between  mj  legs,  to  rip 
up  a  foe  after  his  victmi  was  sup- 
posed to  be  powerless.  Finding  me 
naked,  all  but  a  few  rags,  they  tied 
my  hands  behind  my  back,  and  be- 


*  I  must  hore  notice,  although  I  have  endeaTOured  to  stick  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  narration  of  my  own  story  in  these  pages,  that  I  saw  Lieutenant  Heme,  who  had 
been  guarding  the  rear,  opposed  to  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack,  fighting  gallantly 
with  his  sable  antagonists,  and  from  the  resolution  with  which  he  fired  at  them,  he 
arast  haye  done  some  damage. 
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ffan  speaking  to  me  in  Arabic  Not 
knowing  a  word  of  that  language,  I 
spoke  in  broken  Somali,  and  heard 
tnem  say  they  had  not  killed  any  of 
the  English,  and  would  not  kill  me. 
The  man  I  had  last  endeavoured  to 
kill  was  evidently  the  captain  of  the 
ffang;  he  now  made  me  rise,  and, 
holding  the  other  end  of  the  rope  to 
which  my  hands  were  attached,  led 
me  round  to  the  rear  of  the  camp, 
taking  great  precaution  not  to  bring 
me  in  contact  with  manjr  men  at 
lest  they  might  take 


the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
despatch  me  against  his  will  and 
autnority.  Arnved  on  the  interior 
or  rear  side  of  the  camp,  men  kept 
flocking  round  me,  and  showed  a 
hasty  anxiety  to  stab  their  spears 
into  me  :  all,  doubtless,  were  anxious 
for  the  nonour  of  drawing  the  white 
man's  blood,  but  none,  in  my  captor's 

Eresence,  dared  do  it  I  was  now 
ecoming  veiy  weak  and  faint,  and 
almost  unable  to  breathe ;  for  the 
fact  was,  when  I  was  knocked  down, 
it  was  done  with  such  violence  by 
a  shillelah  on  the  lung  breast,  my 
whole  frame  was  stunned  by  it,  so 
that  I  could  not  feel;  but  now  a 
swelling  had  set  in,  which,  with  the 
tightness  of  the  skin  drawn  over  the 
chest,  by  my  hands  being  tied  be- 
hind, nearly  prevented  respiration. 
I  begged  my  captor  to  untie  my 
hands  and  fasten  them  in  front.  Bfe 
obligingly  did  so.  I  then  asked  for 
a  little  water  and  something  to  lie 
do^n  upon^  they  were  both  sup- 
plied. Feehng  myself  somewhat  re- 
vived, I  began  a  rambling  conver- 
sation with  my  cantor,  who  sat  by 
mv  side  still  holaing  the  string, 
when  several  other  men  came  and 
joined  in  the  talk.  They  began  a 
mocking  tirade  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, of  which  I  understood  but 
tittle  and  could  answer  less ;  when 
an  Aden  donkey-boy  G^^g^"^?  from 
his  appearance)  came  with  a  jeering, 
sarcastic  sneer,  and  asked  me.  in 
Hindostani,  what  business  I  haa  in 
their  country,  and  where  I  had  in- 
tended going,  adding,  were  I  a  good 
Mohammedan  like  tbemselves,  they 
would  not  touch  me,  but  being  a 
Christian  I  should  be  killed.  This 
ridiculous  farce  'excited  my  risible 
faculties,   and   provoked   a   laugh, 


when  I  replied,  Our  intentions  -were 
simply  travelling  ;  we  wished  to  see 
the  countrjT  of  Ugadhen,  and  |>a8s 
on  to  Zanzibar.    I  was  a  Christian, 
and  invited  them,  if  it  must  be  so, 
to  despatch  their  work  at  once.      On 
the  donkey-boy's  communicating  this 
to  the  bystanders,  they  aU  broke  into 
a  rude  boisterous  laugh,  spun  upon 
their  heels,  and  went  off  to  open  out 
the  property.    Nothing  as  yet   had 
been  taken  away.    Several  wounded 
men  were  now  brought  and  placed 
in  a  line  before  me :  thev  git)aned, 
and  rolled,  and  stretcned  their  limbsw 
as  thouffh  they  were  in  agonies   of 
pain,  and  incessantly  x»dled  tor  water, 
which  was  readily  supplied  them. 
In  the  rear  I  heard  tlie  sound    of 
murmuring  voices,  the  breakiuc^  of 
boxes,  and  ripping  of  bales  of  cloth, 
as  though  a  band  of  robbers  were 
stealthily  dividing  their  unUwfulIy- 

Sotten  spoils  in  silence  and  fear  of 
etection. 

Just  then  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
and  the  light  increased  sufficiently 
to  disclose  what  had  been  done.  The 
tents  were  down,  the  property  was 
lying  in  order  on  the  ^und,  the 
camels  and  ponies  were  still  picketed 
in  their  places,  and  all  the  robbers 
were  standing  looking  on.  At  this 
juncture  my  captor  and  protector 
gave  his  end  of  my  string  over  to 
the  care  of  another  man  of  verv 
mean  aspect,  ordering  him  to  look 
after  me,  and  see  that  nobodjr  came 
to  injure  me,  whilst  he  retired  in 
the  direction  of  the  property,  and, 
selecting  two  fine  stalwart  men  of 
equal  proportions  with  himself,  came 
again  m  front  of  me ;  then  linking 
arms,  and  sloping  spears  over  their 
shoulders,  they  commenced  a  slow 
martial  march,  keeping  time  by  sing- 
ing a  solemn  well-regulated  tune,  in 
deep,  full,  stentorian  voices,  until 
they  completed  the  full  circuit  of  the 
camp,  ana  arrived  a^in  in  front  of 
me.  This,  I  imagine,  was  their 
"  Conquering  hero  comes,"  the  son^ 
of  victory.  It  was  well  sung,  ana 
had  a  very  imposing  effect,  greatly 
increased  by  the  dead  silence  which 
reined  in  every  other  quarter.  I  felt 
quite  sorry  when  this  act  was  over, 
and  would  willingly  have  had  it  en- 
cored. From  the  orderly  manner 
and  regularity  with  which  every- 
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tbin^   was   done,   I  judge  this  to 
be  a  fair  sample  of  the  manner  in 
frfaich  jdi  plundering  parties  are  con- 
dncted.    The  song  and  march  were 
no  sooner  at  an  end  than  the  whole 
groand    became   a  scene   of  busy, 
aciiTe  life.     Eve^  man,  save  the 
one  who  was    holding   my  string, 
rushed  in  a  regular  scramble  upon 
the  property,  and^  like  a  l^on  of 
deriiB,  b^gan  tearing  and  puUing  at 
everything  in  promiscuous  confusion. 
to  see  who  could  carry  most  away, 
Some  darted  at  the  camels  and  be- 
gan pulling  them  along,  others  seized 
the  ponies  and  began  decamping; 
again,  others  caught  up  the  aoths, 
or  dates,  or  rice,  or  anything  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  endeavoured 
to  cany  them  ofL    But  this  was  not 
80  easy;  there  were  too  many  men 
to  be  all  satisfied,  and  those  who 
had  leaat^began  wrangling  with  their 
more  fortunate  competitors,  who,  on 
tbeir  part,  not  wiahmg  to  lelinquish 
anything  tbey  had  obtained,  forcibly 
contested  for  their  rights.    A  more 
complete  and  ferocious  mJ^lee  I  never 
witnessed.    The  whole  ground  was 
a  scene  of  pull  devil,  pullbaker,  and 
victoiy  to  the  stronger.      As  one 
man,  hurrying  along,  was  trailing  his 
cloth  behind,  another  rushed  at  it 
and  pulled  him  back ;  clubs  were 
unsparingly  used,  and   destruction 
thr^ten^  with  spears ;  what  would 
not  easily  succumb  to  pulling,  was 
separated  with  stabs  of  the  spears  or 
cuts  of  their  knives.     The  camels 
and  ponies  were  not  more  easily  dis- 
posed of;   by  snatching  from  one 
nand  and  snatching  from  another, 
they  were   constantly  in   different 
people's  hands.    It  was  a  scene  verv 
like  that  of  an  Indian  poultry-yard, 
when    some    entrails    are    thrown 
amongst   the   chickens,  and  every 
fowl  tries  to  rob  the  other.    Whilst 
all  were  intent  with  deep  earnestness 
in  this  scramble,  an  alarm  was  sud- 
deid^  given  that  another  party  were 
oommg  down  the  hills  to  fight  and 
rob  tbem  of  their  spoils.    The  dis- 
ordered band  were  instantly  panic- 
stricken  ;  for  a  moment  or  two  there 
was  the  deadest  silence;  and  then 
everybody  sayesome  forty  or  fifty  men. 
who  were  probably  more  experiencea 
hands,  burst  across  the  plam,  flying 
in  long  jumps,  and  hurrying  with 


all  their  might  towards  the  hills,  I 
heard  afterwards  it  was  not  an  un- 
usual practice  in  this  land  of  robbers 
for  one  party  to  get  up  an  attack 
upon  a  caravan,  and  then  another  one, 
getting  wind  of  their  design,  to  pro- 
ject a  plan  of  despoiling  them  as 
soon  as  they  shall  De  in  such  a  dis- 
concerted mUee  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  act  in  concert  to  support 
one  another. 

Whilst  they  were  away,  three  fine- 
looking  men  came,  with  some  of  our 
soldiers'  sabres;  and  one,  standing 
over  me,  threatenecl,  with  ferocious 
determmation  in  his  countenance,  to 
cut  me  in  two.  Twice  he  lifted  his 
sword  above  his  head,  and  brought 
it  down  with  violence  to  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  my  side,  and  each 
time  withdrew  it,  as  if  suddenly  re-" 
penting  of  his  purpose.  I  stared 
nim  earnestly  in  the  face,  but  neither 
flinched  nor  uttered  any  noise.  They 
then  left  me,  and  went  to  join  the 
other  forty  thieves.  I  conceive  this 
demoQstration  was  made  with  a  view 
of  testing  my  pluck,  and  had  I  cried 
or  implored  for  mercy,  I  should  in- 
evitablyhave  been  killed  upon  the 
spot.  The  last  and  worst  scene  in 
tnis  tragedy  was  now  to  be  per- 
formed. My  jailer,  who  was  still 
holding  the  string,  stepped  up  close 
to  me,  and  cooly  stabbed  me  with 
his  spear.  I  then  raised  my  body  a 
little  in  defence,  when  he  knocked 
me  down  by  jibbing  his  spear 
violently  on  my  shoulder,  almost 
cutting  the  jugular  arteries.  I  rose 
again  as  he  poised  his  spear,  and 
caught  the  next  prod,  which  was  in- 
tended for  my  heart,  on  the  back  of 
one  of  my  shackled  hands ;  this 
gouged  the  flesh  up  to  the  bone. 
The  cruel  villain  now  stepped  back 
a  pace  or  two,  to  get  me  off  my 
guard,  and  dashed  his  spear  down 
to  the  bone  of  my  left  thigh.  I 
seized  it  violently  with  both  my 
hands,  and  would  not  relinouish  the 
gripe  until  he  drew  a  shillelah  from 
his  girdle,  and  gave  me  such  a 
violent  blow  on  my  leflk  arm,  I 
thought  the  bone  was  broken,  and 
the  spear  fell  helplessly  from  my 
hands.  Finding  his  spear  too  blunt 
for  running  me  through  by  a  simple 
jib  when  standing  still,  he  now  drop- 
ped the  rope-end,  walked  back  a 
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dozen  paces,  and,  rnshinff  on  me 
with  Bavage  fury,  plunged  liis  spear 
through  the  thick  part  of  my  nght 
thigh  into  the  ground,  passing  it 
between  the  thidi  bone  and  large 
sinew  below.  With  the  action  of 
li^htnin^,  seeing  that  death  was  in- 
evitable if  I  remained  lying  there  a 
moment  longer,  I  sprung  upon  my 
legs,  and  cave  the  miscreant  such  a 
sharp  back-hander  in  the  face  with 
my  double-bound  fists  that  he  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  gave  me  a 
moment's  opportunity  to  run  away ; 
which,  by  the  Lord,!  lost  no  time 
in  doing,  taking  very  good  care,  by 
holding  mv  hands  on  one  side,  not 
to  allow  the  dangling  rope  to  trip 
me  up.  I  was  almost  naked,  and 
quite  Dare  upon  the  feet,  but  I  ran 
over  the  shingly  beach  towards  the 
sea  like  wildfire.  The  man  followed 
me  a  little  way,  but,  finding  I  had 
the  foot  of  him,  threw  his  spear  like 
a  javelin,  but  did  not  strike  me,  for 
I  bobbed,  and  allowed  it  to  pass 
safely  over  my  head  ;  he  then  gave 
up  toe  chase.  Still  I  had  at  least 
forty  more  men  to  pass  through,  who 
were  scattered  all  about  the  place, 
looking  for  what  property  they  could 

5ick  up,  before  I  could  get  safe  away, 
hese  men,  seeing  the  chase,  all  tri^ 
to  cut  off  my  retreat.  However,  I 
dodged  them  all  by  turns,  running 
fast  across  them,  and  boobing  ajs 
they  threw  their  spears  after  me, 
until  I  reached  the  shore,  when  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  last 
man  give  up  the  pursuit  and  leave  me 
to  myself.  I  was  fast  fainting  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  sat  gently  on  a 
mound  of  sand,  picked  the  loiots 
which  bound  my  nands  open  with 
my  teeth,  and  exposed  my  breast  to 
the  genial  influences  of  the  refresh- 
ing sea-breeze,  which  at  sunrise,  as 
this  was,  is  indescribably  pleasant 
But  what  a  gloomy  prospect  was  now 
before  me  !  !  I  was  Rowing  weaJcer 
every  minute  •  my  limbs  were  be- 
ginning to  stiffen  and  the  muscles  to 
contract,  and  I  thought  there  waa  no 
help  probably  nearer  than  Enterad ; 
what  was  to  be  done  1  I  could  not 
travel  the  distance,  and  I  must 
perish  miserably  by  slow  degrees, 
from  starvation  and  exhaustion,  in 
the  dreary  desert ;  far  better,  thought 
I,  had  the  spear  done  its  worst,  and 
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no  lingenng  would  have  followed^ 
Whilst  reflecting  in  this  strain,  my 
eyes,  wistfully  gazing  on  the  few  re- 
maining huts  of  Berbera,  lit  upon 
some  female  figures  beckoning  to  me, 
but  could  not  divine  who  they  were,  or 
what  was  their  meaning.  .  I  rose  as  a 
last  hope,  and  hobbled  towards  them, 
for  my  right  leg  was  nearly  crooked 
up  double,  and  was  so  we^  it  could 
not  support  the  weight  of  my  body 
but  for  an  instant  at  a  time.    Draw- 
ing nearer,  I  discovered  them  to  be 
the  four  women  whom  we  the  even- 
ing before  permitted  to  join   our 
camp.    Just  then  I  saw  some  men 
hurrying  from  the  eastward  along 
the  shore,  endeavouring  to  meet  me. 
These,  I  soon  perceived,  were  the 
old  Balyuz  and  several  of  our  ser- 
vants.    As   soon  as  they  arrived, 
they  told  me  all  that  had  happened. 
Immediately  on  the  outlureaK,  Uie 
soldiers  fired  their  guns,  and  all  but 
one  or  two  at  once  departed.    Lieu- 
tenant  Stroyan,  he   supposed,  was 
killed   at  the  outset ;  Lieutenants 
Burton  and  Heme  had  run  away 
with  him  immediately  after  I  left 
the  central  tent  to  fight.  The  former 
had  been  speared  in  the  face,  the 
latter  had  been  much  bruised  with 
war-clubs,  and  some  of  the  men  had 
received  severe  sword-cuts.     After 
escaping  from  the  fight.  Lieutenant 
Heme  took  refuge  in  the  empty  huts 
of  Berbera,  and  at  daybreak  sent  a 
servant  to  detain  the  Enterad  vessel, 
which  had  so  providentially  come  in 
the  previous  evening.    My  compan- 
ions were  then  on  board  of  her,  and 
had  sent  the  Balyuz  with  the  men  to 
search  for  me,  and  pick  up  anything 
they  could  find.    I  was  now  carried 
to  the  vessel,  and  stretched  upon 
the  poop  in  safety,  and  felt  mora 
truly  thankful  for  this  miraculous 
escape  than  words  can  telL     It  is 
only  after  a  deliverance  of  this  Idnd 
one  fully  values  or  can  properly  ap- 
preciate the  gift  of  life.    My  com- 
panions seemed  downcast  and  full  of 
sorrow  for  the  sad  misfortune  which 
had  so  disastrously  terminated  our 
long-cherished  hopes,  and  had  de- 
prived  us   so    prematurely  of   an 
old   aod  valued   friend,    especially 
dear  to  me,  as  he  was  a  thorough 
sportsman.      For   courage,   darine, 
and  enterprise,  as  well  as  good  fel- 
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lowship,  there  never  lived  a  man 
more  worthy  of  esteem  than  poor 
Stroyan. 

laeatenantBarton  had  sent  a  boat's 
crew  off  to  near  the  site  of  our  camp, 
a  diatanoe  of  three  miles,  to  fetch 
away  anything  that  might  remain 
there,  and  bnne   it  to  ns.    They 
fonna  the  place  deserted,  with  only 
aach  things  left  as  the  Somali  could 
make  no  nse  of,  and  were  too  cum- 
beraome  to  carry  away ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  grain,  boxes,  books,  and 
Tarious  scientific  instruments,  which, 
alter  being  wantonly  deserted,  were 
kit  scattered  on  the  ground.    It  ap- 
peared, by  accounts  brought  back, 
that  many  of  ^e  men  who  ran  off  at 
the  first  ndse  alarm  never  ventured 
again  to  help  themselves  from  the 
rooila.     They   had   now  destroved 
about  £1500  worth  of  property,  but 
had  enriched  themselves  but  very 
little,  for,  whilst  fighting,  they  had 
destroyed  in  the  scramble   nearly 
everything  of  any  worth  to  them- 
selvea     When  the  boat's  crew  re- 
turned with  Lieutenant  Stroyan's 
body,it  was  found  to  be  too  late  to  sail 
that  evening.     During  the  time  of 
waiting,  a  poor  man,  with  no  cover- 
ing on  ius  body,  crawled  up  to  the 
vessel,  and  implored  the  captain,  in 
&e  name  of  Allah — the  fakir's  mode 
of  begging— to  give  him  a  passage  to 
Aden.    His  prayer  was   answered, 
and  he  came  on  board.    He  was  a 
Mussulman,  bom  in  Cashmere,  and 
had  been  wandering  abont  the  world 
in  the  capacity  of  a  fakir ;  but  was 
now,  through  hunger  and  starvation, 
lednced  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  skin 
and  bones.  His  stomach  was  so  com- 
l^etely  doubled  inwards,  it  was  sur- 
prising  the   vital    spark  remained 
within  him.    On  bein^  asked  to  re- 
cite hia  history,  he  said,  "  I  was  bom 
in  the  '  happy  valley '  of  Cashmere; 
but  reduoea  circumstances  led  me 
to  leave  my  native  land.     When 
wandering  alone  in  some  woods  one 
day,  I  had  a  visitation,  which  in- 
duced me  to  turn  devotee,  and  wan- 
der about    the  world  to  visit  all 
places  of  pilgrimage,'  carrying  only 
a  bottle  and  a  bag,  and  ask  charity 
in  the  name  of  God,  who  supplies 
the  world  with  everything,  and  takes 
compassion  on  the  destitute.     At 
first  I  travelled  in  India,  visiting  its 
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shrines  and  temples,  and  then  deter- 
mined on  crossing  the  sea  to  see 
what  other  countries  were  like.  Tak- 
ing passage  at  Bombay,  I  first  went 
to  Muskat  in  Southern  Arabia,  and 
thence  travelled  overland  to  Aden, 
begffing  all  the  way,  and  receiving 
kind  hospitality  wherever  I  spent 
the  night.  In  Aden  I  remained  a 
while,  and  by  constant  begging  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  property  to  pur- 
chase food  for  a  consioerable  tmie, 
when  I  again  set  out,  in  the  name  of 
Allah,  to  see  what  the  Somalis'  land 
was  like.  At  first  I  went  across  to 
Kurram,  and  lived  there  as  long  as 
my  little  stock  held  out.  but  I  could 
get  no  assistance  from  tne  people  of 
the  place.  The  stock  exhausted,  I 
was  spumed  from  every  door.  At  last, 
despairing  of  obtaining  anything  on 
the  cpast,  I  ventured  to  see  what  the 
interior  would  produce,  but  I  found 
the  Somalis  everywhere  the  same; 
they  were  mere  hywans  (animals), 
with  whom  no  human  beings  coula 
live.  A  man  might  travel  in  Arabia 
or  any  other  place  in  the  world,  but 
in  the  Somali  Land  no  one  could 
exist.  Finding  myself  reduced  to 
the  last  stages  of  life,  for  no  one 
would  give  me  food^  I  went  to  a  pool 
of  water  in  a  ravine  amongst  the 
hills,  and  for  the  last  fortnight  have 
been  living  there  on  water  and  the 
gums  of  trees.  Seeing  I  was  about 
to  die,  as  a  forlorn  hope  I  ventured 
in  this  direction,  without  knowing 
whither  I  was  going,  or  where  I 
should  come  to,  but  God,  you  see, 
has  brought  me  safely  out. 

20th, — This  morning  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  in  two  days  more  arrived 
in  Aden. 

Thus  then  ended  my  firet  expedi- 
tion,—-a  signal  fiiilure  from  inexperi- 
ence, and  with  a  loss  of  £510  worth 
of  private  property.  I  had  nothing 
to  show  but  eleven  artificial  holes  in 
my  body.  Had  we  gone  with  the 
Ugahden  caravan,  I  feel  convinced 
we  should  have  succeeded ;  for  that 
is  the  only  way,  without  great  force, 
or  giving  yourself  up  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  powerful  chief,  that  any  one 
could  travel  in  Somali  Land.  Fire- 
arms are  useful  in  the  day,  but  the 
Somali  despise  them  at  niffht,  and 
consequently  always  take  advantage 
of  darkness  to  attack.  Small-shot  and 
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smooth-bore  guns,  on  this  account, 
would  be  of  far  greater  advantage 
as  a  means  of  defence,  than  rifles 
with  balls :  and  nothing  but  shot 
well  poured  in  would  have  saved  ua 
from  this  last  attack.  We  have  been 
often  condemned  for  not  putting  on 
more  sentries  to  watch ;  but  had  the 
whole  camp  been  in  a  state  of  ordi- 
nary preparation,  with  such  cowardly 
hearts  as  our  men  all  had,  we  should 
have  been  as  signally  defeated.  £»- 
perientia  docet:  and  I  now  think 
small  shot  is  the  only  force  to  em- 
ploy against  Somalis ;  whilst,  to  have 
marched  with  the  Ugahden  caravan, 
would  have  proved  as  easy  and  safe 
as  travelling  usually  is  with  a  cafila 
of  merchanto. 

On  arriving  in  Aden,  I  was  a  miser- 
able looking  cripple,  dreadfully  ema- 
ciated from  loss  of  blood,  and  ^^th 
my  arms  and  le^  contracted  mto 
indescribable  positions,  to  say  no- 
all  over  my  body.  The  doctors  took 
compassion  on  me,  formed  into  com- 
mittee, and  prescribed,  as  the  only 
remedy  likely  to  set  me  right  again, 
a  three  ^ears*  leave  to  England, 
where,  with  the  congenial  effects  of 
my  native  home,  they  honed  I  should 
recover.  Lieutenant  burton  now 
sent  in  an  estimate  of  all  loss  to  the 
Government  and  advised,  as  the 
best  plan  or  taking  an  effectual  re- 
ven^  upon  the  Somalis,  in  whose 
territories  we  were  attacked  (the 
Habr  Owel).  that  a  ship  should  be 
sent  to  blockade  their  coast,  with  a 
demand  that  they  should  produce 
for  trial  in  Aden  the  living  bodies 
of  the  two  men  who  so  cru^y  killed 
our  lamented  friend,  and  so  wantonly 
endeavoured  to  deq)atch  me.  Fur- 
ther, that  a  sum  of  money  equivalent 
to  all  our  aggregate  losses  snould  be 
paid  in  full  ere  the  blockade  would 
be  raised.  This  was  considered  the 
wisest  method  by  which,  in  future 
times,  any  recurrence  of  such  disas- 
ters would  most  probably  be  avoided. 
It  is  needless  to  observe,  considering 
the  importance  of  Berbera  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Habr  Owel,  their  sub- 
sistence and  their  existence  as  a 
nation  depending  on  it,  that  anything 


might  have  been  exacted  fix>m  them 
that  we  wished  to  extort,  or  they 
could  afford  to  give.  The  Govern- 
ment, unfortunately  for  our  pockets, 
were  of  a  different  opinion ;  t^iey 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  money 
exactions  when  human  blood  had  to 
be  avenged.  Moreover,  thev  had  been 
wishing  to  suppress  the  smve-trade, 
and  found  in  this  occurrence  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  indulge  their 
hobby.  They  therefore  established 
a  blockade  of  all  the  coast-line  be- 
tween Seyareh  and  Jibal  Elmas,  de- 
manding, as  the  only  alternative  by 
which  it  would  be  raised,  the  sur- 
render of  the  principal  instigators  of 
the  outrage  on  us  for  t^ial  in  Aden, 
of  whom  the  first  in  consequence 
was  Ou  Ali,  the  murderer  oi^ lieu- 
tenant Stroyan.  When  the  season 
for  the  fair  arrived,  the  only  vessel 
present  in  the  Berbera  harbour  was 
a  British  man-of-war,  and  the  Habr 
Owel  then  believed  we  were  in  ear- 
nest Until  then,  it  appeared,  they 
would  not  believe  it,  thinking  our 
trade  in  Aden  would  suffer  by  this 
proceeding  as  much  as  their  own. 
They  were,  however,  mistaken ;  trade 
found  an  outlet  at  other  places ;  and 
they,  by  its  suppression  on  their 
grounds,  were  fast  sinking  into 
insignificance.  Seeing  this,  they 
showed  by  urgent  prayers  a  oispoai- 
tion  to  treat  on  any  conditions  we 
might  like  to  impose  on  them,  and 
even  sent  in  for  trial  to  Aden  a  man 
who  showed  the  scar  of  a  gun-ehot 
wound  on  his  back,  and  at  tne  same 
time  declared  their  intention  of  for- 
warding all  others  to  us  as  soon  as 
they  could  catch  them,  and  that  they 
were  ready  (so  I  hear  on  good  autho- 
rity) to  reimburse  us  for  the  property 
we  nad  lost. 

To  make  the  matter  short,  I  will 
^ve  you  intact  the  articles  of  a  treaty 
which  was  signed  at  Berbera  on  the 
7th  Novemoer  1856,  between  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Habr  Owel  tribe  of 
Somalis  on  the  other^  as  it  appears 
in  an  appendix  (D),  in  a  Hittwry  of 
Arabia  Fdix  or  Terneny  by  Captain 
H.  L.  Playfair,  Assistant  Political 
Resident,  Aden.* 


*  Articles  of  peace  and  firiendship  oondaded  between  the  Habr  Owel  tribe  of 
Somalis  on  the  one  part,  and  Brigadier  William  Marcoa  Coghlan,  Politioal  Beai- 
dent  at  Aden,  on  behalf  of  the  Honourable  EaiBt  India  Company,  on  the  other : — 
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I>uring  my  residence   in   Aden,  closed  as  wounds  do  in  an  Indian* 

irhich  luted  three  weeks,  or  until  rubber  ball  after  prickinga  With  a  pen* 

the  aeoond  mail  after  my  arrival  took  knife.  It  would  be  difficult  to  acoocmt 

its  departure  for  Saez,  my  wounds  for   this  rapidity  with  which  my 

healed upin  such  a  marrelloualy  rapid  woundBclo8CKi,knowing,aseverybody 


juakuiuvE.  I  was  able  to  walk  at  laree    who  has  lived  in  Aden  must  do,  that 
before  I  left  there.    They  literally    that  is  the  worst  place  in  the  world 

"  Whereas,  on  the  19th  of  April  1855  (corresponding  with  the  let  of  Shaban 
1271),  A  treacherous  attack  and  murder  were  perpetrated  at  the  port  of  Berbera  by 
a  party  of  Habr  Owel  tribe,  upon  a  party  of  British  officers,  about  to  trayel  in  that 
coantry  with  the  consent  and  under  the  protection  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  in 
consequfloce  of  which  outrage  certain  demands  were  made  by  the  GoYemment  of 
India,  and  enforced  by  a  blockade  of  the  Habr  Owel  coast ;  and  whereas  it  has 
become  apparent  that  the  said  tribe  has  fulfilled  these  conditions  to  the  utmost  of 
its  ability,  and  has  prayed  to  be  relieved  from  the  blockade ;  therefore  it  is  agreed — 
"  lit.  That  the  ciders  of  the  Habr  Owel  will  use  their  best  endeavoun  to  deUrer 
up  Oa  Aliy  the  murderer  of  Lieutenant  Stroyan. 

"  2d,  That,  until  this  be  accomplished,  the  sub-tribe  Esa  Mooaa,  which  now  shel- 
tersy  and  any  other  tribe  which  may  hereafter  shelter,  harbour,  or  protect  the  said 
Ou  All,  shall  be  debarred  from  coming  to  Aden. 

^'  Zd,  That  all  yessels  sailing  under  the  British  flag  shall  have  free  permission  to 
trade  at  the  port  of  Berbera,  or  at  any  other  place  in  the  territories  of  the  Habr  Owel ; 
and  that  all  British  subjects  shall  ei^'oy  perfect  safety  in  every  part  of  the  said  ter- 
ritories, and  ahall  be  permitted  to  trade  or  trayel  there  under  the  protection  of  the 
elders  of  the  tribe.  In  like  manner  shall  the  members  of  the  Habr  Owel  tribe  enjoy 
similar  priyUeges  at  Aden,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  poseessions. 

"  4tk^  The  traffic  in  slaves  through  the  Habr  Owel  territories,  including  the  port 
of  Berben,  shall  cease  for  ever ;  and  any  slave  or  slaves  who,  contrary  to  this 
eogagoDMut,  shall  be  introduced  into  the  said  territories,  shall  be  delivered  up  to 
the  British;  and  the  commander  of  any  vessel  of  Her  Majesty's  or  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company's  navy  shall  have  the  power  of  demanding  the  surrender  of 
such  slave  or  slaves,  and  of  supporting  the  demand  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessaiy. 

"Sth,  The  Politiod  Resident  at  Aden  shall  have  the  power  to  send  an  agent  to 
reside  at  Berbera  during  the  season  of  the  &ir,  should  he  destti  such  a  course  neces- 
sary, to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  are  observed  ;  and  such  agent  will 
be  treated  with  tiie  respect  and  consideration  due  to  the  British  Government. 

"  6lA,  That  on  a  solemn  promise  being  given  by  the  elders  of  the  Habr  Owel, 
fiuthfuliy  to  abide  by  the  articles  of  this  agreement,  and  to  cause  the  rest  of  the 
trihe  to  do  so  likewise,  and  to  deliver  up  to  the  Political  Resident  at  Aden  any 
party  who  may  violate  it,  the  blockade  of  the  Habr  Owel  coast  shall  be  raised,  and 
perpetual  peace  and  friendship  shall  exist  between  the  British  and  the  Habr  Owel. 

**  Done  at  Beri>era  this  seventh  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-six  of  the  Christian  era  (corresponding  with  the  eighth  day  of  Rabea-el- 
Owel,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  Hejira). 

(Signed)  Mahomed  Arra'leb,   ' 

„  Ahmfj)  Ali  Bookkri^ 

„  NooR  Fa'rrah, 

„  Ahmed  Qha'lid,  i 

„  Mahommed  Wa'is, 

„  MuQGAN  Mahommed, 

„  RooBLiE  Hassan, 

„  At^tah  HlLDi^B, 

„  Farbah  Ben^n, 

„  Amadth  Shermabkie,  Ayal  Hamood. 

"Signed  in  my  presence  at  Berbera,  on  the  7th  November  1866, 

(Signed)         H.  L.  Platvaib,  AssiBtant  Political  Resident,  Aden. 
„  W.  M.  Coohlak,  Political  Resident 

"Aden,  9ih  HovemUr  1856. 

*  Ratified  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Govmnor-General  of  India  in  Council,  at 
Fort-William,  this  23d  day  of  January  1867. 

(Signed)         Cakniko. 
And  Five  Members  of  Council  of  India." 


Ayal  Toonus. 
Ayal  Ahmed. 
Mak&hll. 
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for  effecting  cures,  had  I  not,  in  addi-  seU  and  proceed  to  Kertch  in  the 
tion  to  a  strong  constitution  which  I  Crimea.  I  went  with  them,  and  re- 
fortunatelj  possess,  been  living  for  mained  serving  until  the  dose  of  the 
many  months  previously  in  a  very  Crimean  war.  My  commandant  be- 
abstemious  manner,  principally,  as 
appears  in  the  body  of  the  journal, 
on  dates,  rice,  and  sour  curds. 

I  now  left  Aden  on  ''  sick  certifi- 
cate,** and  arrived  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  June  1855.  The  Cri- 
mean war  was  then  at  its  height,  and 
the  military  authorities  were  oeating 
up  for  recruits  in  every  comer  of  the 
land.  This  summons  for  war  was 
irresistible.  I  was  suffering  a  little 
from  blindness,  brought  on  probably 
by  my  late  losses  and  impoverish- 
ment of  blood.  Still  I  lost  no  time 
in  volunteering  my  services  to  take 
part  in  this  great  national  object, 
thinking  it  was  a  duty,  as  a  soldier, 
I  owed  my  country,  ana  delighting  in 
the  prospect  of  immediate  and  active 
emplovment,  where,  at  any  rate^  I 
should  be  in  Europe,  and  eiyoymg 
the  teznperature  I  had  come  home  to 
seek.  The  Turkish  Contingent  was 
then  beine  incorporated,  and  I  was, 
being  an  Indian  officer,  competent  to 
serve  in  it.  With  an  introduction 
from  friends,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mi^or 
Graham,  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
Horse  Guards  to  engage  officers  for 
General  Vivian^s  contingent,  giving 
him  an  account  of  my  past  services, 
and  askingfor  an  appomtment  with 
the  army.  He  at  once  closed  with  me, 
declaring  ''  I  was  just  the  sort  of  man 
he  wanted,'*  and,  granting  two  weeks* 
leave  to  prepare  an  outfit,  told  me  to 
be  off.  in  a  fortnight  more,  I  arrived 
in  Constantinople,  and  was  posted  to 
a  regiment  of  Turks,  with  the  commis- 
sion of  captain.  The  Turkish  Con- 
tingent was  now  at  Buyukdere,  but 
soon  was  ordered  to  embark  in  ves- 


ing  otherwise  employed,  I,  as  second 
in  command  ana  Kaimakan  of  the 
16th  regiment  of  infantry,  took  its 
headquarters  back,  and  dbbanded 
them  at  Constantinople.  Whilst  I 
was  engaged  in  these  part&  and  think- 
ing there  would  be  no  further  chances 
of  my  being  able  to  return  to  Afn<^  I 
had  made  up  my  mind,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  war  to  try  my  hand  in 
collecting  the  Fauna  of  the  very  in- 
teresting^ regions  of  the  Caucasian 
Mountains,  and  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  purchase  guns  and  equip  myself 
for  it.  Captain  Smyth,  of  the  Bengal 
Army,anoldandnotorious  Himalayan 
sportsman,  had  agreed  to  accompany 
me,  and  we  wrote  home  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  to  exert  their 
influence  in  obtaining  passports,  by 
which  we  could  cross  over  tne  range 
into  the  Russian  frontier;  but  t^ 
scheme  was  put  a  stop  to  by  Dr  Shaw, 
the  Secretarv  of  that  Society,  writing 
out  to  say  there  would  be  veiy  little 
hope  of  our  being  able  to  obtain  the 
passports  we  required,  and  that  he 
thought  the  time  ill-advised  for  work- 
ing m  those  regions,  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  an  expedition  to  ex- 
plore Africa  was  again  being  organ- 
ised under  the  command  of  Captain 
Burton,  and  advising  me  to  join 
it  By  the  same  miul  I  received  a 
communication  from  Captain  Bur- 
ton himself,  inviting  me  to  join  him 
once  more  in  explormgAfrica.  This 
settled  the  matter.  Without  a  se- 
cond thought  I  took  my  passage  to 
England  by  the  first  mail,  and  trav- 
elled niffht  and  day  until  I  again 
reached  home. 
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It  nsed  to  be  said,  half  a  generation 
ago,  that  thia  was  an  tinpoetical  age : 
and  to  be  sore  it  continues  to  be  said 
now,  becaose  nobody  has  forcibly 
originated  a  di£ferent  opinion.  Be- 
eansewewerean  age  of  steam-engines 
and  electric  telegraphs,  &c.,  &t., 
^bc— because  Curiosity  had  taken  the 
place  of  Enthusiasm— -because  the 
world  had  become  practical,  and  was 
BO  busy  ameliorating  its  neighbours' 
ills  and  lightening  its  neighbours' 
burdens,  that  it  had  no  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  the  vain  pipings  of  indivi- 
dual joy  and  sorrow.  So  said  many 
a  desponding  critic  in  lamentation, 
and  so  said  many  a  stout  man  of 
business,  happily  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  thing  oyer  the  failure  of 
which  be  rqoiced.  Since  then,  certain 
national  poems  of  the  highest  tragi- 
cal sublime  of  poetry  have  rung  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  universe—such 
poems  as  those  of  Crimea,  of  India,  of 
Italy :  epics  terse,  urgent,  and  splen- 
did, snowing  what,  and  what  manner 
of  thing  a  man  is,  or  can  be,  when  all 
his  philosophies,  sciences,  informa- 
tions are  stripped  off  him,  and  he 
stands  in  primitive  straits,  with  only 
a  hasty  weapon  to  defend  himself, 
and  bis  life  in  his  hand.  Such  a  tide 
has  brought  with  it,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  full  flux  and  flow  of  the 
ocean  of  song.  The  birds  sing  always, 
doubtless,  but  it  is  only  when  a  storm 
la  over  that  the  universal  twitter  of 
gratitude  catches  one's  ear  with  a 
sudden  pleasure,  as  if  the  exuberance 
were  unusual.  The  nation  has  not 
been  unmoved  to  hear  what  her  sons 
have  done.  The  race  has  quickened 
through  heart  and  limb  to  discover 
with  a  thrill  of  delicious  surprise  that 
it  has  not  d^enerated— that  it  is  as 
its  fathers  were — that  the  skill  in  its 
fingers  has  not  diminished  the  cour- 
age of  its  heart— and  that  in  no  a^e 
has  a  soul  more  dauntless  abode  in 
the  land  than  th^  which  clothes  it- 
self in  the  outside  proprieties  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  perpet- 
ual course  of  change  which  is  always 
astir,  some  shrewd  alterations  have 
taken  place  within  these  do2sen  years 
in  our  general  opinions.    Then  we 


had  prematurely  concluded  war  to  be 
over,  poverty  and  pain  to  be  on  their 
way  to  the  same  happy  end,  and 
commerce,  science,  free  trade,  and 
anesthetics  to  be  worldng  out,  if  not 
an  entire  exemption  from  death  and 
trouble,  at  least  the  largest  amount 
of  ease  and  comfort  imaginable. 
What  is  it  that  has  shaken  the  un- 
doubting  iaith  in  these  great  modem 
influences  with  which  so  many  people, 
now  of  different  sentiment^  begun 
their  own  independent  career?  For 
example,  there  is  commerce — ^trade. 
Perhaps  there  scarcely  exists  an 
Englishman,  belongingby  the  faintest 
link  to  that  class  of  Englishmen  who 
make  speeches,  who  has  not  |;one  out 
of  his  way  some  time  in  his  life  to 
deliver  a  panegyric  upon  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  the  wealth,  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  honour  of  English 
merchants  and  the  trading  commu- 
nity ;  nor  an  audience,  from  the  House 
of  Lords  downward,  which  has  not 
cheered  such  an  eulogium :  yet  it  is 
with  a  faltering  tongue,  and  a  certain 
sickening  sensation  at  one's  heart, 
that  one  echoes  these  popular  senti- 
ments to-day.  Could  all  that  miser- 
able bankrupt  array,  who  have  fluns 
other  people's  money  away  by  hancU 
fuls,  yet  kept  their  own  reputation 
unspotted  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
discoveiy — could  such  men  exist,  so 
many  of  them,  in  a  soil  that  is  quite 
untainted  9  One  makes  all  haste  to 
turn  from  the  subject,  and  leave 
the  decent  outside  cover  over  the  con- 
cecded  heart,  for  which,  however,  no 
man  will  vouch  nowadays  as  every- 
body would  have  vouched  ten  years 
a^o.  Then  there  goes  big  Science,  with 
hisinfallible  calculations  and  his  must- 
be's — his  demonstrations  that  no  ac- 
cident need  ever  happen  anywhere, 
and  his  successes  on  paper.  But 
people  begin  to  whisper  to  each  other 
privately  even  such  thrilling  incen- 
diary whispers  as,  What  is  the  good  of 
the  telegraph  ?  Was  it  good  or  harm 
to  those  poor  souls  who  heard  that  a 
battle  had  happened  ever  so  long 
before  they  couia  know  whether  the 
light  of  their  eyes  had  gone  out  in 
the  fury  of  that  deadly  mysterious 
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fight!  Is  it  anj  good  to  the  puzzled 
spellenhout  of  an  eni^^ma  leBS  in- 
tenaelv  inteie^ting,  which  one  gives 
up  in  aespair  at  last  till  the  poet  comes, 
and  the  slower  and  sorer  intelligence  ? 
And  if,  after  all,  it  is  only  good  for 
per-centages,  why  this  mignty  pother 
about  the  instrument  which  talis  into 
no  lugher  rank  than  that  of  a  modem 
oonyenienoe)  Our  faith  is  perilously 
riiaken  in  those  grand  bulwarks  of 
modem  beli^.  We  haye  little  de- 
pendence to  put,  further  than  we 
can  see  them,  on  Trade  and  Science. 
We  haye  tried  to  make  a  Paul 
and  a  Peter  of  the  two,  but  they 
haye  not  turned  out  Apostles.  An 
older  Apostle — a  fierce  John  Baptist, 
Tiolent  and  sudden— has  startl^  us 
out  of  his  desert— War,  grim  with 
pain  and  hardships,  canying  his 
misery  full  in  front  of  him,  so  that 
eyeiymanmaysee.  We  haye  learned 
so  much  by  his  stormy  adyent  which 
the  smoother  influences  hadneyer 
tauji^ht  us,  that  it  is  hard  not  to 
assign  some  positiye  yirtue  to  that 
great  scourge  of  the  world.  We 
who  had  been  for^^tting  our  hu- 
manity in  our  civilisation  —  we  to 
whom,  amid  all  the  comforts  of 
peace,  an  entire  annihilation  of  pain 
seemed  the  great  thing  to  hope 
and  wish  for— what  a  revelation  was 
that^  shining  lambent  out  of  the  rade 
soldiers'  huts  on  the  cold  hills  above 
Sebastopol,  blazing  from  the  desecra- 
ted £D^li8h  houses  and  fortress-walls 
of  India  !  It  is  nature,  but  nature 
that  has  heard  of  a  Gfospel— rising  up 
against  philosophy,  against  know- 
ledge, against  the  cold  intellect  which 
rules  the  earth.  ''  It  is  not  Death 
that  kills,"  cry  those  rade  martyr- 
soldiers,— simple  fellows  that  knew 
nothing,  loyally  dying  unknown  and 
glorious  in  the  dark  trenches ;  and 
tiie  cry  is  echoed  with  a  still  pro- 
founder  tone  from  the  royal  tortured 
race  on  yonder.buminff  plains.  One 
can  die,  one  can  be  slaughtered  bit 
by  bit,  and  torn  liinb  from  limb — 
one  cannot  lie  or  fail  With  a  force 
which  it  is  impossible  toover-estimate, 
that  sudden  revelation  fell  upon  us 
in  our  calm.  When  they  lefl  us,  we 
knew,  amoDg  our  cheers  and  tears, 
what  was  before  them— <A^  knew 
it,  going  like  bridegrooms,  not  only 
to  the  field,  but  to  the  trench  and 


hospital ;  and  all  that  worid  of  en- 
durance and  courage  and  patience — 
all  that  heaven  of  consolation  and 
sympathy  and  strength^  which  we 
had  been  used  to  dismiss  into  the 
shade,  and  assign  to  invisible  hexoea 
and  heroines  of  domestic  life,  came 
out  in  visible  light  and  colour,  as  if  it 
had  been  written  on  the  skies.     The 
mQr  of  it  might  strike  any  beholder ; 
fke  profound  necessity  of  it — the 
bounden  duty  to  send   them    oat 
yonder,  God  consoling  them,  to  en- 
dure whatsoever  agonjr  might  fifldl  to 
their  lot,  only  never  to  yield,  or  betray, 
or  fail— sank  deep  into  the  heart 
of  this  nation.    For  many  a  long 
year  we  had  been  solacing  ourselves 
with  cures  and  cordials,  careful  of 
life,  chary  of  pain,  fain  to  think  com- 
fort the  one  thing  needful — conclud- 
ing to  oursdves  that  the  heroic  ele- 
ments had  subsided  into  the  deepest 
quiet  of  private  life,  and  lived  now 
only  in  women  with  false  lovers,  and 
men  straggling  against  disaster  and 
poverty.     \7e  have  even  heard  it 
said— as  most  other  people  doubt- 
less have  heard— that  thepoet  in  onr 
own  wonder-working  dfays    must 
chanty  his  sphere  of  operation— that 
the  minstrel  of  the  nineteenth  centaiy 
behoved  to  turn  his  eyes  to  sublimer 
instraments  than  that  petty  mechaor 
ism  of  humanity  which  had  occupied 
too  much  the  other  ages.    He  had  to 
sing  electricity  and  its  triumphs    He 
had  to  transport  himself  back  in  im- 
agination to  that  gorgeous,  muddy 
universe  in  which  the  mastodon  ana 
the  ichthyosauras  lived  and  loved, 
before  such  a  creature  as  man  was 
heard  of.    Who  does  not  remember, 
some  calm  day  ten  years  ago,  when 
such  things  were  suggested  9--quite  in 
spite  of  revolution  on  the  Continent 
and  the  first  chapter  of  the  imperial 
fairy-tale  which,  to  be  sure,  might  set 
these  distant  molehills  by  the  ears, 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  placia 
workshop  in  which  we  mendea  and 
patched  and  dated  this  old  old  earth ! 
What  a  change!  Who,  does  anybody 
suppose,  would  recommend  geology 
nowin  preference  to  the  Round  Table] 
Who  has  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of 
that  Sybil,  thick  of  utterance  and 
confused  of  meaning,  the  telegraph, 
which  once  was  prophesied  to  be  the 
biggest  post  of  this  age  %    This  age 
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bftB  gone  back  with  a  J^Qi^go  to  the 
pximitive  humanities.  The  genii  have 
eeaaed  to  charm  n&  Slaves  constrain- 
ed to  serve,  willingly  or  unwillingly — 
Taaiy  cruel,  heartless  forces,  as  ready 
to  noAssacre  as  to  help — bv  this  time 
WB  have  learned  to  bind  on  their 
hamess  calmly,  and  give  them  their 
pLaoe  of  servitude;  and  with  a  shock 
which  vibrates  through  everv  nerve, 
have  learned  to  know,  that  the  com- 
mom  heart  and  life,  common  creatures 
that  jostle  us  at  every  comer,  are,  in 
fact,  tin  that  the  statesman,  all  that 
the  poet,  all  that  the  age  has  of  valu- 
able and  precious.     We  could  do 
without  those  big  blind  slaves  who 
do  our  bidding,  careless  whether  we 
bless  or  curse  them.    Life  would  be 
mndi  less  convenient,  but  not  a  whit 
less  noble,  if  we  had  neither  steam- 
engine  nor  electric  telegraph.    All 
mag^c  and  glamour  has  died  out  of 
these  bond-soTvants ;  and  some  Ithu- 
Tiel  with  a  touch  of  his  spear  has  re- 
called us  out  of  our  foolish  canonisa- 
tion of  each  dumb  elements  to  show 
OS  how  the  strength  and  comeliness 
and  honour  of  a  country— all  that  it 
needs  for  its  poeby,  beoiuse  all  that 
it  needs  for  its  life-— depend  not  on 
what  it  knows  or  has,  but  on  its 
heart  and  spirit— on  its  muscle  and 
sinews — on  the  resolute  soul  and  the 
firm  limb.    It  is  that  fiery  angel  of 
War  which,  to  our  land  and  genera- 
tion, has  brought   this  lesson  —  a 
strange  evan^list,  but  not  the  less  a 
true  cme.    It  is  he  who  has  turned  us 
£rom  our  costumes  and  conveniences 
to  find  out  the  worth  and  importance 
of  the  common  creature  man, — who 
alone  gives  importance  and  worth  to 
those  Sfeless  surroundings.   Perhaps 
he  has  done  us  still  a  greater  service. 
Perhaps  we  never  understand  so  well 
Ihe  great  central  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, as  when,  distant  lands  and  seas 
away  from  those  of  our  own  who  are 
in  the  hottest  peril,  we  can  think  with 
an  unspeakable  consolation  of  that 
chiefest  Healer,  Physician,  Friend, 
whom  neither  land  nor  sea  can  divide 
from  His  wandering  children.    This 
common  pang  of  war  has  relieved  us 
from  statistics  and  generalisation— 
from  the  hard  bondage  of  progress, 
modem  improvement,  and  the  nine- 
teenth century.     We  are  not   the 
tenants  of  an  exceptional  period — a 
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summer  of  St  Comfort  and  St  Safety. 
We  are,  as  our  fathers  were,  driven 
to  primitive  hardships  and  endur- 
ances, sore  put  to  it— Ufe,  and  more 
than  l^  sometimes  put  upon  the 
cast  We  too,  like  our  fathers,  have 
yielded  up  the  flower  of  our  youth, 
the  desire  of  our  eyes.  We  have  re- 
turned to  our  broad  common  ground 
of  humanity,  where  we  are  all 
brethren.  The  schoolmaster  has  gone 
to  sleep  for  a  while,  and  that  old 
greybeard  Experience,  who  has  seen 
so  many  changes  in  his  day,  has  taken 
us  in  hand.  And  who  wiU  say  that  the 
current  of  life  has  not  ran  stronger, 
and  with  an  impetus  more  full  ana 
free,  since  we  have  learned  this  great 
lesson  of  humility,  and  found  out  that 
no  discoveries,  however  great,  can 
light  upon  anything  which  we  can 
put  in  the  place  of  this  perennial  un- 
improviDg  man  1 

And  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
air  is  all  a-twitter  with  that  bird- 
singing  which  hails  the  cleared  at- 
mosphere after  a  storm.  Poets  did 
not  take  kindly  to  that  suggestion  of 
the  mastodon.  Nobody  answered  the 
invitation  of  science  to  sing  the  pre- 
Adamic  historsr,  and  these  were  very 
small  pipes  which  echoed  the  praises 
of  the  electric  sprite.  The  new  reign 
of  poetry  never  was  so  much  as  in- 
augurated, and  a  languor  fell  upon 
th&  supreme  branch  of  literature, 
enough  to  give  some  countenance  to 
the  idea  that  ours  was  an  unpoetical 
age.  Now  everything  is  different. 
To-day  is  no  longer  a  big  Pharisee, 
holier  than  thou  to  all  other  human 
dajrs,  but  fallen  into  like  troubles  and 
agitations  with  its  long  array  of 
brethren,  and  better  persuaded  of  its 
genealo^  and  universal  connection 
than  it  has  ever  been  hitherto.  Of 
the  common '  reinvigoration  of  the 
time,  the  faculty  of  verse  has  had 
more  than  its  even  share.  Poetry 
has  glided  out  of  the  intermediaty 
period,  during  which  it  is  represented 
as  in  a  kind  of  interregnum,  by  vol- 
umes of  fugitive  verses,  and  has  once 
more  taken  upon  itself,  in  more  stately 
wise,  to  put  forth  works  entitled  to 
the  grave  judgment  of  its  generation, 
some  of  whicn  may  distinguish  that 
generation  to  posterity.  A  volume 
of  detached  verses  is  seldom  more 
than  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of 
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some  one  or  two  little  poemB  to  the 
world.  It  is  not  to  be  sappoaed  that 
the  author  intends  it  so ;  oat  such  is 
the  usual  result,  unless  the  yolume 
happens  to  be  one  of  mere  mediocrity, 
from  which  no  remarkable  verse,  how- 
ever tiny,  manages  to  detach  itself. 
Sudi  productions  are,  and  ever  will 
be,— there  is  an  audience,  never  ex- 
hausted, which  recdves  and  esteems 
the  fare ;  but  Shakespeare  himself 
could  scarcely  be  ezpe(ied  (unless  he 
is  the  real  ws,  and  half-a-dozen 
people— a  lawyer,  a  doctor.  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  and  who  knows 
.  what  beside)  to  produce  a  volume 
of  short  poems  alt  equally  worth  re- 
membering. When  the  throne  is 
vacant  or  when  the  king  is  lazy,  the 
poetic  interregnum  mamtains  itself 
Dv  those  soft  pipings  and  stray  notes 
of  music — copies  of  verses,  as  our 
grandmothers  called  themj  but  a 
poem  which  the  world  willingly  re- 
ceives and  acknowledges  as  sudi, 
belongs  to  a  period  when  the  Art  is 
full  awake  and  rmant  in  its  pro- 
per spherQ|,  and  when  the  furtive 
verses  fall  into  their  proper  position, 


soft  clouds  and  floating  nebuue  about 
the  greater  planet  Two  or  three 
such  poems  have  lately  taken  their 
reigning  place,  as  everybody  knows 
— {x>ems  of  a  character  altogether  in- 
dividual and  characteristic,  and  as 
much  unlike  the  last  illustrioas  gen- 
eration of  great  poems,  unquestion- 
able as  are  their  traces  of  legitimacy 
and  honest  descent,  as  they  are  un- 
like the  productions  of  the  days  of 
Anne.  Here  is  no  recluse  serenely 
meditating  on  his  hills,  no  wierd 
Mariner  of  ghostljr  romance.  These 
ancestors  have  tinged  the  diction 
and  coloured  the  thoughts  of  young 
Arthur  Hallam's  faithful  mourner,  of 
Maud*s  unreasonable  lover^  and  of 
Aurora  Leigh ;  but  the  strain  is  dif- 
ferent, almost  moredistinctly  different 
than  are  the  two  periods  of  time  which 
have  produced  tnem.  These  poems, 
which  we  have  received  and  acknow- 
ledged for  our  best,  are  conclusive 
proofis,  above  all  others,  of  our  return 
to  the  common  humanity  and  the 
broadest  simple  use  of  art.  Maud, 
Mrs  Browning's  great  poem,  and 
scarcely  less  the  Idylls^thoagh  the 
remote  and  fabulous  distance  of  that 
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famous  Bound  Table  somewhat  re- 
stores the  compromised  dignity  of  the 
poet— are  all  storvu,  active  dramatic 
episodes;  novels  in  verse,  as  clever 
critics  say.  In  Memoriam  is  just  so 
much  more  living  than  a  story,  as  a 
heart  is  more  alive  than  the  external 
incidents  in  which  by  glimpses  it  re- 
veals itself,  being,  as  it  is,  a  picture 
unparalleled  of  the  movements  and 
gestures,  the  broken  thoughts,  the 
mournful  circles  of  musing  alwa^ 
returning  to  one  centre,  which  dis- 
tinguish a  great  personal  grief.  Let 
us  note  that  it  is  not  grief  in  the  ab- 
stract—nothing can  M  further  apart 
from  the  varae  elegiac  performances 
already  weU  known  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  literature.  The  book  is  a 
book  which  we  lay  apart,  very  near 
our  Bibles,  for  the  solace  of  our  dark 
hours.  Never  was  a  consolation  book 
of  pious  sermons  or  exhortations  to 
pstience  one-half  so  soothing  to  a 
mourner.  Just  so,  when  the  great 
blow  has  fallen,  and  the  world  and 
the  skies  are  dark,  do  we  sit  through 
the  silent  days,  wading  and  wander- 
ing through  those  mists  of  reverie — 


ta£ing  up lan^idly  one  thought  after 
another,  looking  at  it  with  our  dim 
eves,  turning  to  lay  it,  where  every- 
thing is  laid,  on  that  grave.  The 
very  ring  of  the  verses,  and  their 
somewhat  artificial  cadence,  soothe 
the  sick  soul  with  a  monotony  that 
suits  her  mood.  None  of  the  other 
poetical  productions  of  our  age  are 
naif  so  perfect ;  but  they  are  so  much 
akin  in  character  that  it  is  the  present 
life,  and  the  common  emotions,  with 
which  all  concern  themselvea  It  is 
not  very  long  since  we  somewhat  de- 
spised narrative  poetiy,  with  a  com- 
fortable feeling  or  patronage  towards 
Sir  Walter,  and  a  certain  condescend- 
ing approlntion  of  Crabbe :  narrative 
poetry  has  taken  its  revenge.  The 
voice  of  our  cotemporaiy  song  has 
come  down  out  of  the  clouds— not 
without  a  plentiful  train  of  mists 
and  rainbow-reflections  got  in  that 
vapoury  region— to  the  universal  soil, 
where  it  no  longer  does  itself  into 
verses,  but  into  men  and  women,  with 
all  due  material  accompaniments  of 
place  and  scene.  Novels  in  verse,  to 
be  sure— the  title  is  perfectly  appro- 
priate, while,  at  the  same  time,  ao- 
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knowledged  and  undeniable  poems, 
wfaieh  we  need  not  fear  to  oompaze 
with  the  best  of  other  yeara 

Soch  has  been  the  very  unexpected 
reaolt  of  the  improvements  and  per- 
fecttons  of  our  mechanical  age.    So 
far  as  men  and  women  are  oonoemed, 
the  artsof  improTementare  extremely 
limited.     We  can  improve  cnstom 
nndeniably,  and  comfort  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  bat,  with  very  little  allowance 
for  uese  changes,  could  adopt  the 
personages  who  move  about  m  the 
oldest  of  all  old  stories  as  perfectly 
satisfactory  types  of  the  personages 
cf  to-day.    ^d  of  all  thmgs  in  the 
world,  nothing  is  so  interesting  as 
this  incomplete  unreasonable  crea- 
ture who  dominates  the  world.    We 
come  back  to  him  with  renewed  cor- 
diality after  every  excursion  other- 
whms  into  whidi  we  may  have  been 
seduced  for  the  moment    He  is  al- 
ways new  in  his  perennial  identity. 
It  was  not  by  any  philosophic  deli- 
neations of  the  supreme  Spirit,  but 
by  80  many  broad  and  simplepictures 
of  the  primitive  intercourse  between 
a  personal  God  and  an  actual  man, 
that  the  first  revelation  came.     By 
the  divine  extraordinary  history  of 
a  man's  life  and  death,  came  the 
gospeL    Qod  has  acknowledged  and 
eountenanoed  by  all  modes— by  his- 
tory and  parable,  and,  greatest  of  all, 
by  Incamation'-that  infallible  means 
of  getting  at  the  human  heart  and 
interest  It  is  perhaps  the  only  means 
by  which  the  universal  understand- 
ing can  be  thoroughly  reached  at 
and  penetrated.    Philosophy  has  its 
school,and  there  is  a  limited  audience 
for  the  higher  expositions  of  thought ; 
but  all  mankind  can  be  touched,  can 
be  roused,  can  be  interested  by  the 
history  of  mep. 

And  it  is  surely  a  vast  mistake  to 
suppose  that  poetry,  of  all  arts,  wants 
a  recondite  and  select  audience.  Poe- 
try  and  painting,  the  two  simplest 
open-air  expositors  of  the  thoughts 
and  heart  of  human  genius !— yet  how 
common  it  is  to  profess  one  does  not 
understand,  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
judge,  would  not  presume  to  venture 
an  opinion  !  Whose  fault  is  it  if  the 
good  people  say  so  ?  Partly,  doubt- 
less, tneir  own  self-reffard  and  self- 
timidity,  afraid  to  lile  something 
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that  connoisseurs  forbid  them  to  like, 
and  so  damage  their  own  character 
and  reputation  with  their  wiser  neigh- 
bours ;  but  partly,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fault  of  the  artists,  who  foi|»t 
their  true  vocation,  and  work  for  tne 
few  instead  of  for  the  many,  to  whom 
they  are  specially  commissioned. 
Does  anybody  suppose  that  a  lecture, 
or  any  amount  of  lectures,  would 
charm  the  rude  heart  out  of  a  salvage 
man  like  a  picture  or  a  story— the 
sweet  colour  or  the  sweet  tongue— 
that  takes  him  captive,  soul  and 
sense?  What  is  there  in  all  the  ob- 
scure poems  or  obscure  pictures  ever 
produced  which,  in  all  the  uses  of 
true  poetry  and  art,  can  equal  that 
rude  Christopher,  painted  ^gantic 
on  a  common  wall,  or  thrustmg  out 
his  big  limbs  from  a  German  church- 
pillar,  which  whoso  sees  in  the  mom- 
mg  has  a  day  of  luck  and  good  for- 
tune, and  meets  no  harml  Why 
cannot  we  somehow  or  other  pre- 
sent something  conveying  that  same 
idea— the  Chnstopher-giant,  the  big 
strength  that  will  serve  only  the 
greatest — to  bring  sweet  luck  and 
nea  VCTly  fortune  to  the  work-day  and 
the  labouring  man !  What  these  two 
human  teachers  say,  instead  of  an 
enigma,  doubtful  unless  to  connois- 
seurs and  critics,  should  be  such  that 
he  may  run  who  readeth  it  Long 
ago,  in  the  ages  which  some  of  us 
call  dark,  the  poet  and  the  painter 
were  the  popular  expositors,  familiar 
to  every  one;  and  even  now  there  is 
an  unreasoning  delight  of  admiration 
in  the  gaze  of  an  Italian  peasant  who 
happens  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  picture,  which  testifies  to  the 
lingering  far-off  traces  of  that  familiar 
friendship.  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  own 
peasant  population,  or  the  plain- 
spoken  multitude  at  the  bottom  of 
tne  social  scale,  might  in  a  like  man- 
ner avow  a  hereditary  comprehension 
of  the  old  friend  so  long  departed 
from  them.  It  is  only  the  middle 
class  who  do  not  venture  to  believe 
themselves  judges,  and  are  afraid  to 
think  that  they  can  tell  what  they 
like  in  that  ethereal  creature  Art  who 
never  was  a  friend  of  theirs.  Never 
more,  perhaps,  shall  we  fill  a  royal 
old  city,  like  that  old  London  of 
Elizabetn,  with  such  a  fresh  tide  of 
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new  lifo  and  new  inhabitants  as  came 
forth  immortal  through  the  amazed 
old  Glohey  when  the  onoonBcioas  play- 
wright, who  most  likely  did  not  re- 
eognise  in  himself  that  Shakespeare 
whom  the  whole  world  wots  of,  was 
behind  the  scenes.  Nerer  more,  it  is 
certain,  shsdl  the  civic  politics  and 
local  gossip  of  any  town  swell  out 
into  another  Inferno^  gnm,  splendid, 
everlasting ;  but  there  is  surely  still, 
when  we  can  come  at  it,  some  means 
by  which  Poetry  may  reach  a  uni- 
yersal  audience,  and  be  recognised  as 
a  more  intimate  influence  than  an^ 
other  form  of  literature.  All  that  is 
obscure,  and  of  doubtful  meaning — 
all  that  which  it  requires  special  in- 
tellect or  culture  to  comprehend,  is 
as  untrue  to  the  meaning  of  this  great 
human  agency  as  it  must  be  always 
false  to  art. 

Herein  lies  the  safety  of  narrative. 
We  have  no  desire  to  yoke  our  Pe- 
gasus to  cart  or  plough,  but  he  goes 
better  in  this  shining  harness  which 
is  perfectly  congenial  to  him,  than 
with  the  loose  and  flying  rein  which 
so  often  slips  from  the  nder*s  fingers. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  true  to  say  that 
he  is  no  true  poet  who  has  not  left  to 
the  world — whatever  wealth  of  verse 
may  be  accumulated  behind  him — 
some  one  portrait  of  man  or  woman, 
some  one  impersonation,  lifelike  ana 
recognisable  among  humankind.  For 
ourselves,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
remember  a  single  verse  of  Shelley's ; 
but  we  can  as  little  foiget  that  pale 
Prometheus  on  his  rock,  with  the 
gloomy  pale  horror  of  firmament  be- 
hind him,  and  the  groan  of  his  agony 
thrilling  through  earth  and  heaven. 
Did  we  see  it  painted  somewhere, 
or  was  it  but  so  many  words  that 
made  the  picture  %  So  if  the  verses 
perished,  and  were  made  an  end  of— 
if  even  in  a  chance  memory  no  musi- 
cal line  lingered,  and  the  charm  of 
words  had  evaporated  from  the  tale — 
who  could  forget  that  noble  Lancelot, 
sorrowful  to  the  soul  for  the  sin  he 
could  not  shake  off,  profoundly  and 
sadly  faithful  to  the  love  which  broke 
his  heart  ?  Or  maiden  Elaine,  love- 
sick for  that  grandest  melancholy 
figure,  dying  for  love  of  the  unattain- 
able splendour  and  excellence — sweet, 
maidenly  visionary,  longing  towards 
the  highest  1    This  is  true  poetry :  if 


some  new  fashion  of  despot,  inimical 
to  the  art,  should  seize  upon  every  edi- 
tion of  the  IdylU  of  the  King,  break 
the  t]rpe8,  bum  the  manuscript,  blot 
out  miraculously  every  line  of  thepoem 
out  of  eveiv  memory,  this  ethereal 
essence  would  still  survive.    Perhaps 
a  still  more  ethereaL  less  describable 
essence  floats  out  of  the  impassioiied 
story  of  Aurora  Leigh,     It  is  not 
character,  it  is  rather  a  certain  su- 
blimated soul  of  descriptioD,  whi<^ 
haunts  one's  eyes,  and  gives  a  distinct- 
ness and  warmth  of  colour  to  things 
one  sees  for  one's  self,  but  which 
happen  to  have  been  seen  befordiaad 
by  tnat  poet  in  a  more  radiant  and 
intenser  light.     This  still  indepea- 
dent  of  words,  however  great  the 
charm  of  these  words  may  be.    For 
example,  to  take  one  of  the  most 
popukr  morsels  of  the  poem,  let  us 
see  a  beautiful  child  suddenly  awidced 
out  of  its  sleep,  and  though  we  can- 
not remember  a  syllable  of  the  oft- 
quoted  Unes  which  everybody  knows, 
we  can  no  more  help  remembering 
the  rosy  infant  which  woke  under 
the  eyes  of  Aurora,  than  if  that  me- 
morable baby  had  been  presented, 
flesh  and  blood,  before  us.    More  or 
less  of  this  soul  of  deathless  character 
or  vivid  impression  must  survive  out 
of  every  poem  that  truly  claims  the 
name.    It  is  the  bit  of  spiritual  as- 
bestos—the indestructible  diamond 
which  lives   through  the   greatest 
burning.    Were  Wordsworth  s  works 
swept  out  of  existence,  Wordsworth's 
hills  would  breathe  to  each  other  this 
spiritual  essence  of  his  life  :  and  that 
poem  \B  not  a  great  poem  wnich  could 
not  afford  to  be  consumed  and  perish, 
leaving  behind  it  some  such  imperish- 
able soul. 

These  characteristics,  however,  be- 
long to  great  poems,  and  only  a  few 
woncs  in  any  department  of  art  ever 
reach  to  that  supreme  rank.  A  host 
of  poems  which  are  not  great,  make 
one  of  the  earliest  superficial  proofs 
that  great  poems  are  come  or  coming, 
since  the  climax  never  arrives  with- 
out a  certain  general  prophetic  ex- 
citement of  the  common  soul.  The 
air  is  numerous  with  verses ;  poetry, 
like  the  bees,  murmurs  through  the 
gales,  which  are  not  zephyrs,  of  this 
reluctant  summer,  as  they  have  done 
with  gradual  increase  through  some 
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anamere  past.    Let  ns  not  BOom  any 
<x(  these  poetry  books.     Have  th^ 
not  their  aadienoe — an  audience  far 
more  eager,  genial,  and  warm  in  wel- 
come, t&m  imything  we  can  hope  to 
attain  tol    SLaye  we  not  all,  in  oar 
day,  liTed  upon  those  simple  sweets, 
and  loved  tnem  f    It  is  tne  undying 
Youth  always  renewed,  and  never, 
thank  heaven,  perishing  oat  of  the 
land,  about  whose  hyacmthine  carls 
Aese  song-birds  cluster.    It  is  to  him 
they  sinff  soft  songs  and  tender  mea- 
ames  b^re  the  age  of  passion.    It 
la  for  him  they  weave  those  gossamer 
^webs  of  soft  superficial  feeling — emo- 
tions which  content  his  unawakened 
hout.     Tender  moralisings  which 
stud  for  thought — ^mild  touches  of 
landscape  whicn  ans^rer  instead  of 
nature — ^have  not  we  all,  some  time 
or  other,  partaken  of  that  &re,  and 
thanked>  heaven  for  the  genius  that 
made  it  sweet,  and  risen  up  with 
tender  imj^laes  of  emulation,  and 
such  affection  for  the  singer  as  does 
not  move  ns  towards  greater  singers 
now!    Few  are  the  noetxy-b^ks 
which  can  tempt  us  through  them 
nowadays ;  but  because  we  are  old, 
dare  any  one  suppose  that  Youth  is 
dead  and  the  seasons  changed?  They 
still  go  piping  through  the  country, 
these  verse-ii^ers,  and  the  young 
people  go  after  them  in  a  sweet  fei^ 
TOUT  and  surprise  of  admiration :  it 
is  verse,  and  the  Touth-Magidan  has 
Armour  in  his  ears  as  well  as  his  eyes, 
where  we  only  see  a  fiddler,  it  is 
Orpheus,  to  his  eyes,  that  draws  the 
bow — ^the  strains  axe  strains  to  which 
tiie  stars  stand  still  and  listen,  though 
we  find  so  little  musio  in  them  : 
tiierefore  sing,  ye  minor  minstrels! 
yoor  evening  stars  and  roses— your 
soft  whispeis  of  the  love  that  is  com- 
ing all  in  its  early  mists  and  rainbows 
—your  tender  lamentations  and  ele- 
gies are  sweet  to  that  ^oung  soul ; 
what  they  lack,  his  own  imagination 
can  add  to  them;  therefore  sing !  and 
let  no  evil-minded  critic  come  between 
you  and  the  young  worshipper  at 
your  knee. 

But  there  is  an  intermediate 
sphere — ^^  ower  bad  for  blessing,  and 
ower  good  for  banning" — which  gives 
ail  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  public 
opinion  and  its  self-constituted  assist- 
ants—a tantalising  and  troublesome 


class,  who  have  it  in  them,  but  will 
not  bring  forth  in  any  satisfactory 
manner  that  portion  of  the  divine 
ffift  which  has  Men  to  their  share. 
It  is  amusing  to  witness  the  efforts 
made  by  all  our  liteiaiy  authorities 
for  the  proper  establishment  in  life 
of  these  uncertain  and  provoking 
poets.  What  solicitations  —  what 
coaxings— what  threats  are  put  forth 
upon  them !  one  critic  dolefidly 
beseeching  that  his  poet  will  bestir 
himself  a  little,  and  justify  the  good 
opinion  which  he  has  not  hesiUited 
to  nronounce ;  another  opposing,  all 
saraonic  and  ironical,  the  entrance  of 
the  candidate  for  honours,  warning 
him  that,  without  more  serious  effort, 
his  hopes  are  vain.  Nothing  can  be 
well  imagined  more  provoking,  if  one 
happens  to  have  hafiirded  one's  opi- 
nion early  as  to  the  future  chances  of 
such  an  aspirant,  than  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  piece  of  work  from 
those  dubious  and  not-to-be-trusted 
hands.  The  unfortunate  censor  of 
the  press,  for  pure  love,  could  whip 
his  prot^^,  but  dares  not,  oot  of 
regard  for  his  own  reputation,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  reckless  neo- 
phyte; and  hence  is  built  up  many 
an  uncertain,  unsteady  little  turret 
of  fame,  founded  on  youthful  pro- 
mise, and  the  plaudits  of  a  press 
which  must  be  consistent  to  itself, 
whatever  its  author  chooses  to  be — 
a  flimsy  erection,  ready  to  topple 
over,  any  unwary  moment,  and  with 
no  real  ground  to  stand  on.  Such 
reputations  are  not  few,  and,  singu- 
larly undesirable  as  they  are,  the 
owners  of  them  are  perhaps  the  last 
to  perceive  the  deceptive  nature  and 
unreality  of  the  praise  which  is  na- 
turally pleasant  to  their  palate. 
Dangerous  praise — approval  which 
does  not  stimulate,  but  lulls,  and 
nerhaps  hinders  some  minds  of  the 
rail  degree  of  eminence  they  might 
have  attained,  had  they  been  treated 
more  honestly.  To  be  sure^  it  is  with 
this  class  that  the  art  of  cnticism,  so 
far  as  it  has  any  title  to  be  called  an 
art,  has  most  to  do,  and  ought  to 
have  greatest  influence.  For  great 
poems  flash  beyond  criticism ;  we  say 
our  say  because  it  is  our  business ; 
and  our  wages  oblige  us,  even  when 
we  have  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves,  to  utter  judgment  on  the 
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Celestials.  But  we  might  as  well  hold 
our  peace,  as  we  are  all  very  well 
aware ;  and  as  for  the  singine-birds, 
in  their  indiscriminate  melodious 
crowd,  who  but  some  ruthless  rufBan, 
severely  goaded  by  the  impish  visi- 
tations of  the  printer's  familiar,  could 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  harm  tkeir 
innocence  ?  It  is  precisely  the  inter- 
mediary people  with  whom,  if  we  are 
to  be  of  any  service  in  this  world,  we 
have  to  do. 

And  it  is  a  doubtful  and  difficult 
question  how  far  any  criticism,  ex- 
cept that  of  time  and  circumstance, 
can  decide  upon  the  powers  and  capa- 
bilities of  youth.  Young  men,  trained 
as  youn^  men  are  after  our  highest 
standard  of  education,  come  naturally 
out  of  that  process  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  talk  and  conversation 
in  them,  which  it  requires  no  great 
inducement  to  persuade  them  to  put 
on  paper.  A  large  amount  of  read- 
ing, a  spirited  adoption  of  opinions 
on  which  the  youth's  fervor  and 
natural  belief  in  himself  confer  a 
certain  aspect  of  originality  and  ge- 
nuineness, make  a  very  pretty  capital 
to  start  with,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
he  be  permitted  to  work  off  that  first 
impetus,  before  it  is  verjr  perceptible 
what  real  mettle  is  in  him ;— where- 
as, on  the  other  hand,  a  young  man 
of  genius  is  quite  as  likely— perhaps 
more  likely,  the  natural  veneration 
being  stronger  in  him— to  copy  and 
echo  his  favourite  authors  as  the 
more  ordinary  intellect  by  his  side. 
The  two  nin  together,  side  by  side, 
for  some  time  after  they  have  started. 
Perhaps  a  certain  grace  of  incom- 
pleteness hangs  about  the  perform- 
ances of  the  destined  poet,  but  the 
chances  are  that  this  is  but  an  omen 
of  failure  to  himself  and  other  people. 
The  competitors  are  fresh  from  the 
same  subjects,  the  same  studies,  and 
a  certain  faculty  of  verse-making  is 
the  common  property  of  youth.  Who 
is  to  tell  whicn  of  them  will  go 
beyond  that  graceful  possibility  of 
authorship  which  adds  a  certain  ethe- 
real touch  to  the  refined  intelligence 
of  many  an  ordinary  English  gentle- 
man'? Who  will  make  bold  to  con- 
clude that  this  is  the  poet-bom,  and 
not  the  other?  Perhaps  there  is  no 
great  writer  or  great  man  who  does 
not  lovingly  and  wistfully  remember 
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some  one  who  started  in  the  race  ^vntli 
him,  but  did  not,  to  the  perennuil 
amazement  of  the  oonaueror,    ^vrin 
the  crown.    One  hears  of  such  at  'tbe 
commencement  of  eveiy  great  life, 
at  the  beginning  of  eveiy  notaUe 
struggle — sometimes  it  is  he,  and  not 
the  r^  winner,  whom  the  bystanders 
have  most  cheered.    Can  any  one 
tell  how  this  is,  or  discriminate  wlien 
thev  set  out  between  the  man  wlio 
will  stop  short  presently,  and  drop 
out  of  the  course,  and  he  who  will 
go  on  with  a  growing  power  and 
ardour  to  the  crowning  laurel  and 
the  celestial  goaU    Not  bystandexs 
alone,  but  elected  uinpires  and  sab- 
lime  authorities  of  Olympus,  have 
miade  the  most  egregious  blunders 
on  this  score ;  nobody  knows  it,  not 
even  the  victor  himself,  who  in  his 
heart  has  most  likely  adjudged  the 
crown  to  his  rival.    They  run  toge- 
ther for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  as 
mav  be,  and  no  man  can  tell  which 
will  win,  when  suddenly  one  comes 
to  a  sudden  pause  and  stands  still, 
not   a   little   surprised  at  himself 
Why  does  his  comrade  devour  the 
way  with  these  flying  steps,  while 
Jie  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand- 
still 1    It  is  a  predicament  in  whidi, 
one  time  or  another,  every  man  most 
find  himself,  who  ventures  on  the 
contest    with  ^that    child   of    air. 
Puzzled    and    amazed,    the    foiled 
competitor  stands  at  the  end  of  his 
tether,  and  sees  the  flash  of  his  com- 
panion's   progress,    and   hears   the 
shouts  that  hail  him.    Blank  and 
dismayed,  the  critics  cluster  round 
that  unfortunate ;  some  of  them  con- 
dole with  him,  some  of  them  abuse 
him— for,  to  be  sure,  it  must  have 
been  his  fault :  he  was  indolent^  or  he 
was  careless,  or  he  forgot  how  much 
other  people's  credit  was  involved 
with  his  own.    They  are  all  entirely 
amazed  and  uncomprehending,  un- 
able to  explain  to  themselves  how 
any  man  should  dart  forward  with 
that  ineffable,  unexplainable  speed. 
But  on  the  other  side,  the  modest 
genius  stands  breathless,  surprised 
only  at  failure,  able  to  comprehend 
his  rival  passing  and  surpassing,  and. 
going  far  above  him,  wondering  only 
at  that  strange  sudden  pause  and 
stoppage— as  ready  almost  as  the 
vanquished  himself  to  blame  some 
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launder  or  circumstance  for  the  in- 
eTitable  breakdown. 

Now  to  be  able  to  divine  which 
was  wbich— to  diacriminate  the  un- 
consdcraB  champion,  and  prophesy 
on  some  sorer  ground  than  chance, 
wfakib  man,  by  divine  right  of  nature, 
carried  abeaay  the  budding  crown — 
would  be  something  of  a  business  for 
tike  critic,  if  be  were  eoual  to  it.   Un- 
fortunately, it  is  only  tne  old  remorse- 
less critic  Time  wbo  ever  does  settle 
that  question.     The  touch  of  his  in- 
different old  fingers  makes  everything 
eotain,  if  we  can  but  wait  long 
enougb ;  but  in  the  mean  time  what 
IB  to  hinder  that  we  should  all  let 
looee  our  opinion?  or,  at  least,  if 
nothing  else  is  to  be  done,  set  forth 
before  tbe  competitors  the  dangers 
SB  we^  aa  the  glories  of  the  race — 
the  possibilities  of  stopping  short 
inglorious— the  chance  of  bemg  mir- 
aculously outstripped  and  left  be- 
bindl     let  believe  not,  oh  young 
hero !  that  our  prelections  will  be  of 
much  advantage  to  your  training. 
It  will  not  he  your  fault  if  you  stop 
short  at  the  end  of  your  tether. 
Neither  we  nor  anybody  else  can 
lengthen  that  inevitable  band;  but  if 
a  word  of  well-meant  and  consola- 
tofy  warning— preparation  in  case  of 
the  worse — excellent  good  advice, 
such  aa,  tbe  whole  wond  knows,  is 
universally  acceptable  to  the  well- 
oondncted  mind  of  yoath,  be  of  anv 
service  to  you,  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come to  it ;  and  it  is  hereby  offered 
to  you.    Let  not  him  that  putteth  on 
his  armour  boast  himself  as  if  he  > 
were  putting  it  off.    Be  not  too  con- 
fident in  your  own  powers.    If,  in 
tins  case,  the  race  is  to  the  swift  and 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  no  man 
breatiiing  can  point  out,  until  the 
issue  proves  it,  where  is  that  deep- 
bieatbed  breast,  and  those  winged 
feet 

Well  up  in  the  list  of  modem  poets, 
who,  whi^ver  they  may  be.  are  not 
great  poets  as  yet,  stands  tne  name 
of  Owen  Meredith— an  appellation, 
'  as  everybodv  knows,  wisely  chosen 
to  veil  anotner  name,  which  might 
well  bias  an]^body's  judgment  to- 
wards the  heir  of  its  glory.  The 
young  author  has  now  ground  of  his 
own  to  stand  upon,  ana  appears  be- 
fore us  a  very  clear  and  perfect  in- 
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stance  of  the  uncertainty  which  we 
have  jnst  been  speaking  of.  A  young 
plant  from  the  natuiul  and  uncu^ 
tured  soil  could  not  have  thrown  out 
its  early  branches  so  vigorously, 
without  establishing  beyond  doubt 
its  innate  powers;  but  the  case  is  en- 
tirely different  with  the  young  repre- 
sentatives of  the  flower  of  English 
society,  towards  whose  making  all 
the  arts  have  lent  a  hand,  and  to 
whom  the  accumulations  of  all  the 
world— riches  that  have  withstood 
the  ^TQ  of  ages,  and  the  revolutions 
of  time — come  calmly,  an  assured  in- 
heritance. A  young,  capable,  and 
ardent  mind,  fall  of  youthful  force 
and  confidence,  sedulously  trained  to 
acquaintance  with  all  the  literature 
of  the  world,  accustomed  to  meet  in 
everyday  intercourse  the  best  minds 
of  its  own  era,  permitted  to  snatch 
its  own  fervid  and  rapid  impressions 
from  the  brilliant,  gaVj  inscrutable 
surface  which  it  calls  lafe ;  and  full 
of  an  early  power  of  expression  which 
it  is  easy  to  mistake  for  something 
deeper  than  the  ready  utterance  of 
youth— is  of  all  other  developments 
of  intellect  the  one  most  dimcult  to 
judge  of.  Working-day  people,  when 
they  write  verses,  are  generally  more 
humble  in  their  self-estimate ;  and  a 
man  who  has  to  hold  his  own  against 
a  hard  world,  forgets  that  confidence 
in  words  ana  symbols  which  we  all 
start  with,  and  learns  to  be  sure  of 
little  more  than  the  bit  of  steadfast 
ground  he  stands  on— if  he  is  happy 
enough  to  have  so  much — and  the 
glimpse  of  sky  over  his  head.  But 
tnings  are  different  with  our  young 
paladin.  He  goes  abroad  upon  the 
world  nowadays  not  with  the  old 
knightly  purposes.  He  is  not  a 
Quixote ;  out  he  cannot  help  being 
youn^,  however  old,  and  sage,  and 
oxpenenced  he  maj  choose  to  appear. 
He  goes  out  of  his  college  in  glory 
and  in  joy.  He  goes  abroad  to  the 
Italy  of  romance— the  France  of 
pleasure.  He  casts  his  delighted 
eyes  abroad,  and  sees  the  flower  of 
humankind  amusing  itself;  but  he 
is  a  philosopher—that  does  not  con- 
tent him.  So  he  plunges  below  the 
surface,  as  he  imagines,  and,  emerg- 
ing at  the  other  extremity  of  social 
existence,  finds  another  quality  of 
humankind,   not   ornamental,  also 
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amuBing  itself.  Between  the  two 
hovers  a  dark  sphere,  often  illumi- 
nated with  brilliant  hectic  li^te, 
where  the  two  extremities  surge 
together  in  wild,  gay,  sometimes 
hiaeous  combinations;  a  world  of 
vice  which  the  young  spectator  visits 
unabashed  spectator-wise,  to  study, 
not  to  e^joy ;— and  immediately  our 
philosopher-poet  flashes  up  to  the 
hill-top,  and  sounds  his  trumpet,  and 
utters  his  poem.  Has  he  not  a  right 
to  assume  the  prophet's  mantle,  the 
garland,  and  the  robe  of  son^  ?  Has 
he  not  been  lookins^  out  with  fresh 
eyes,  new  and  bright  and  unpreju- 
diced— and  does  not  he  know  Life ) 

What  can  any  one  say  to  him  %— 
it  is  all  entirely  natural,  so  true  in  its 
falseness  that  the  objector  pauses^ 
overpowered  with  tne  perpetual 
charm  of  that  paradox.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  aereeable  that  his  observa- 
tion should  be  turned  in  that  special 
direction,  and  that,  even  in  his  first 
delusion,  life  should  bear  that  aspect 
to  his  eyes ;  but  still  we  can  surely 
all  remember  the  time  when  the 
scene  under  our  own  eves  was  the 
world,  and  our  own  conoluBions  were 
too  infallible  to  be  doubted.  The  tri- 
umphant young  mind,  dazzled  with 
its  own  cleaisijghtedneBs.  is  so  abun- 
dantly true  to  itself  in  tne  midst  of 
its  wisdom,  that  we  stop  with  a 
smile  the  disapproval  on  our  lii)s. 
Some  time  the  young  philosopher  will 
know  better ;  some  time  he  will  find 
out  that  Qermtm  baths  and  French 
salmu  ore  a  marvellously  small  bit  of 
the  world ;  and  that  a  snatch  of  dLssi- 
pation  is  no  more  life  than  the  bitter 
Dubbles  of  fermentation  are  wine. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  has  flaahed 
abroad  that  wondenul  delight  of  his 
first  sensations,  his  joy,  his  admira- 
tions—sorrows that  are  unspeakable 
—loves  that  will  last  for  ever;  has 
done  them  all  into  melodious  verse, 
and  cast  them  abroad  upon  the 
world,  and  stands  with  the  fumes  of 
his  poem — celestial  intoxication — 
hanging  about  him,  waiting  for  the 
plaudits  that  are  to  follow  mat  out- 
Durst  of  the  everlasting  song ! 

Such  are  the  circumstances  in 
which  Mr  Owen  Meredith  stands,  as 
manv  another  poet  fated  to  the  high- 
est honours  has  stood  in  his  day. 
before  the  world.    We  cannot  tell 
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whether  this  young  author  will  hold 
out  and  attain  a  supreme  place — ^and 
still  less  would  we  prophesy  that  he 
is  one  of  those  who  will  stop  short, 
and  carry  nothing  but  a  repatation 
of  promise  out  of  the  hard-oontested 
field.    He  has  made  a  sufficient  ap- 
pearance to  attract  some  interest  and 
some  curiosity — to  thrill  the  aonla  of 
literary  newspapers,  and    float  his 
name  and  the  Knowledge  of    him 
upon  the  surface  of  society :  he  has 
done  so  much  that  it  will  be  snipiia- 
ing  if  he  does  not  do  more.    Bat  he 
is  so  far  from  having  achieved  any- 
thing which  will  retam  real  influence 
on  the  public  mind,  or  procure  him 
any  genuine  reputation,  that  he  is 
precisely  in  that  typical  position  so 
tempting  to  the  moraliser.    He  is  a 
fugleman  of  that  host,  so  number- 
less in  our  days,  of  whom  admiring 
friends  expect  such  astonishing  re- 
sults, and  of  whom  we  read  in  uiose 
popular  records  of  college- life,  in 
which  every  second  man  is  certainly 
bom  to  be  either  Primate,  Premier, 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  First  Poet  of  the 
ace.    How  the  world  goes  on  in  its 
old  mediocrity  all  the  same,  in  spite  of 
these  marvellous  drafts  of  youn?  life, 
is  very  astonishing  j  for  State  jobbing, 
and  Church  Patronage,  and  Promo- 
tion b^  Purchase,  though  doubdesa 
inventions  of  the  EvU  One,  have  not 
been  [found  hitherto  to  produce  such 
very  perilous  and  melancholy  resnlta 
as  the  extinguishment  of  a  genera- 
tion.   Mr  Owen  Meredith  is  a  fugle- 
man of  the  order,  but  an  honest  and 
candid  one.    He  is  not  afraid  to  cast 
forth  upon  the  world  the  overflow- 
ings of  his  mind,  and  be  judsed  by 
the  positive  standard — the  only  ten- 
able standard  of  men  or  poems— of 
what  he  can  do.    There  is  much  to 
condemn  in  his  furtive  verses ;  there 
is  much  wanting  m  his  more  serioua 
work ;  but  there  is  e vervthing  to  com- 
mend in  the  sincere  and  open-hearted 
manner  in  which  he  gives  forth  his 
conclusions  upon  the  world  and  life 
and  things  in  general.    This  young 
writer  does  not  affect  anything  rural 
or  rustical.  He  makes  none  of  the  old 
conventional  babbling  of  green  fields : 
he  assumes  boldlv  t£kt  ms  artificial 
world  is  the  worla,  and  proceeds  un- 
daunted on  that  foundatioB.    Feel- 
ing himself  perfectly  equipped,  and 
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reader  for  anytbing  that  may  happen 
to  mm,  he  ^oes   forth  with   that 
saWme  sapexiority  to  good  and  evil 
— tiiat  calm  equality  of  obBervation, 
atadjing  impartially  vice  and  virtue 
— ^with  perhaps  lattier  a  leaning  of 
interest  towards  the  former,  a  more 
dramatical  and  piquant  element  in 
th«  history  of  humanity,  which  cha- 
ractexiaeSy  in  our  day,  these  young 
philosophers — to  declare  to  us  his 
inaixeaBionfi  and  experiences.    life! 
oh,  so  serious  i  fillinje^  one's  cup  with 
an    unspeakable    bitterness,  which 
nereriheless  one  somehow  enjoys— 
and  so  wicked !  men  and  women  fall- 
ii^  in  and  out  of  love  without  inter- 
mission, and  bringing  about  the  sad- 
dest catastrophes,  which,  melancholy 
as  they  are,  one  welcomes  eagerly  for 
the  s^e  of  an  event  and  a  sensation 
— ^and  so  penrerse!  the  wrong  man 
and  the  wrong  woman  always  turning 
up  in  that  lottery,  where  all  the  world 
Qt  is  to  be  supposed)  struggles  con- 
stantly for  pnses.   This,  at  present, 
is  Mr  Owen  Meredith's  conception  of 
the  existence,  which,  neyertheless^  is 
shared  by  multitudes  of  commonplace 
middle^ifipd  people,  and  has  a  rock- 
CTonnd  of  very  dull  neutral  tint,  care- 
Kflsly  washed  in,  to  throw  into  colder 
relief  those  superlative  moments  of 
ecstasy  and  ages  of  anguish  which 
belons  to  the  younff  hero.    And  far 
be  it  m>m  us  to  nuuKe  any  objection. 
Hard  are  those  mentors  who  refuse 
to  the  young  people  their  day  of  ro- 
mance ;  but  unfortunately  our  poet's 
romance  is  of  a  fiishion  unknown  to 
the  English  imagination.  It  is  French 
love  which  he  keeps  simmering  over 
bis  brasier~the  highest  goddess  of 
his  thoughts   ''wears  a  chain,"  is 
haOed  as  ''my  love,  and  yet  not 
mine."  and  reproached  because  she 
"  could  not  wait "  the  advent  of  Love 
and  the  Poet.  Now,  though  it  may  be 
veiy  pretty  and  dramatical  to  imagine 
the  separated  pair  from  the  ena  of 
the  world  sending  their  thoughts  to 
each  other — ^the  fover  who  hs^  come 
too  late,  and  the  ladjr  who  would  not 
wait,  each  doin^  their  sad  duties  an- 
gelically well,  that  dear  sweet  pale 
creature,  enduring  her  husband  and 
patting  up  with  her  children,  and 
looking  forward  to  a  happy  union  in 
heaven  with  the  true  omect  of  her 
affections— somehow  it  does  not  at 


all  fidl  in  with  our  insular  pr^udices. 
They  are  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  in 
France,  and  don't  mind  it  -  but  we 
must  remind  our  poet  that  he  writes 
English,  and  that  true  art  does  not 
permit  a  thought  which  is  conceived 
m  the  idiom  of  one  tongue  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  that  of  another.  We  know 
nothing  about  such  loves  in  English 
speech.  Vice  is  vice  everywhere; 
and  we  have,  to  be  sure,  Divorce 
Courts,  and  other  such  horrors,  like 
other  people ;  but  we  have  not 
come  to  IiJce,  and.  the  chances  are, 
never  will  come  to  like,  that  delicious 
balance,  so  dear  to  our  lively  neigh- 
bours, which  holds  just  at  the  climax 
point  the  ^rand  moral  seesaw,  one 
end  of  which  rises  into  superlative 
and  angelical  virtue,  while  tne  other 
drops  into  the  gaping  ruinous  dark- 
ness. We  do  not  appreciate  the  poise^ 
nor  ei^oy  the  breathless  and  entranc- 
ing interest  which  attends  it.  The 
very  virtue,  at  its  hi^hest,appear8  to 
our  duU  ideas  something  to  oe  rather 
ashamed  of  than  otherwise— some- 
thins  certainly  quite  beyond  the 
toucn  of  words.  Nor  can  we,  dull  to 
sentiment  in  that  supernal  region, 
at  all  approve  of  the  nnal  appeal  to 
heaven,  which  is  suspicioushr  Uke  a 
mere  spiritual  elopement,  fjoves  of 
this  fashion  had  much  better  be  left 
to  their  native  language ;  they  do  not 
suit  our  plain-spoken  tongue,  still 
less  do  thev  suit  our  contracted 
ideas.  The  love  of  Engknd  wears 
maiden  blushes.  We  give  free  licence 
to  all  young  poets  to  see  this  rose- 
light  of  mormng  upon  earth  and  sea^ 
to  think  nothing  in  the  world  so  im- 
portant as  the  ''^congenial  soul"  and 
''sympathetic  heart" — the  inspiration 
of  their  vernal  songs, — even  in  the 
early  glow  of  this  intoxication,  to 
fancy  everybody  as  much  interested 
in  the  universallove-making  as  them- 
selves; but  we  set  limits  to  the 
licence.  The  heroine  who  "wears 
a  chain,"  blushes  hectic,  and  not 
rose  red.  Let  him  write  French  who 
vmtes  sentimental  letters  to  her. 
We  do  not  acknowledge,  even  as  a 
dramatic  ivtuation—noi  even  as  a 
tableau  of  virtue  triumphant — the 
legerdemain  of  Passion,  poetical  and 
superlative,  balancing  upon  its  see- 
saw. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are 
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many  graceful  yerses  and  pleasant 
snatches  of  song  in  Mr  Owen  Mere- 
dith's early  hours  of  idleness.  Let  us 
instance  such  aprettf^cabinet  picture, 
varml^  framed  ana  perfect,  as  the 
'following: — 

"  My  little  love,  do  you  remember. 
Ere  we  were  grown  so  Badly  wise. 
Those  evenings  in  the  bleak  December, 
Curtained  warm  from  the  snowy  weather. 
When  you  and  I  played  chess  together. 
Checkmated  by  each  other^s  eyes  T 

Ah,  still  I  see  your  soft  white  hand, 
Hovering  warm  o'er  Queen  and  Knig^t^ 

Brave  Pawns  in  valiant  battle  stand ; 
The  double  Castles  guard  the  wings. 
The  Bishop  bent  on  distant  things. 
Moves  sidhng  through  the  fight. 

Our  fingers  touch  ;  our  glances  meet. 

And  falter ;  falls  your  golden  hair 

Against  my  cheek ;  your  bosom  sweet 
Is  heaving.  Down  the  field  your  Queen 
Rides  slow,  her  soldiery  all  Mtween, 

And  checks  me  unaware. 

Ah  me !  the  little  battle's  done, 
DLsperst  is  all  its  chivalry. 
Full  many  a  move  since  then  have  we 
'Mid  life's  perplexing  chequers  made. 
And  many  a  game  with  fortune  played. 

What  is  it  we  have  won  ? 

This,  this  at  least,  if  this  alone, 
T^at  never,  never,  never  more. 
As  in  those  old  still  nights  of  yore 

(Ere  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise). 

Can  you  and  1  shut  out  the  skies, 
Shut  out  the  world  and  wintry  weather ; 

And,  eyes  exchanging  warmth  with  eyes. 
Flay  chess  as  then  we  played  together." 

And  here  is  something  which  rings 
like  real  metal — 

'*  Yet  I  am  a  part  of  the  things  I  despise. 
Since  my  life  is  bound  by  their  common 
span; 
And  each  idler  I  meet  in  square  or  street. 
Hath  within  him  what  all  that's  without 
him  belies. 
The  miraculous,  infinite  heart  of  man. 
With  its  countless  capabilities ! 
The  sleekest  guest  at  the  general  feast, 

That  at  every  sip,  as  he  sups,  says  grace. 
Hath  in  him  a  touch  of  the  untamed  beast, 
And  change  of  nature  is  change  of  place, 
llie  judge  on  the  bench,  and  the  scamp  in 
the  dock, 
Have  in  each  of  them  much  that  is 
common  to  both : 
Each  is  part  of  the  parent  stock. 
And  tneir  difference  comes  of  their  dif- 
ferent doth. 
Twixt  the  Seven  Dials  and  Exeter  Hall, 
The  gulf  that  is  fixed  is  not  so  wide ; 
And  the  fool  that  last  year  at  her  Majesty's 
ball, 
Sicken'd  me  so  with  his  simper  of  pride. 
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Is  the  hero  now  heard  of,  the  first  on  tAxn 
wall. 
With  the  bayonet-wound  in  his  side. 

....     I  know  that  all  acted  time. 
By  that  which  succeeds  it  is  ever  reoei veci. 

As  odmer,  completer,  and  more  sublime, 
Oi:ily  because  it  is  finished — ^because 

We  only  behold  the  thing  it  achieved— 
We  l>ehold  not  the  thing  it  was. 

Who   knows   how  sculptor   on   sculptor 

starved. 
With  the  thought  in  the  head  by  the  haml 
uncarved! 
And  he  that  spread  out  in  its  ample 

repose, 
That  ^jrand,  indifferent,  godlike  bn>w, 
iToip  twtn/y  Aw  owft  may  have  ack^,  wko 
inowt, 
'Twixt  t/te  laurel  above  and  the  wriaiU 
belawf 

Oh  Lord  of  the  soul  of  man,  whose  will 
Made  earth  for  man,  and  man  for  heayen. 

Help  all  thy  creatures  to  fulfil 
The  hopes  to  each  one  given  ! 

So  fair  thou  mad^t,  and  so  complete 

The  little  daisies  at  our  feet ; 

So  sound  and  so  robust  in  hearty 

The  patient  beasts  that  bear  their  part ; 

In  this  world's  labour  never  asking 

The  reason  of  its  ceaseless  tasking. 

Hast  thou  made  man,  though  more  in  kind, 

B^  reason  of  his  soul  and  mind  ; 

Yet  leas  in  unison  with  life. 

By  reason  of  an  inward  strife. 

Than  these,  thy  simpler  creatures,  are  !  " 

This  last  is  better  for  its  thongfats 
than  its  execution,  which  is  a  fault 
on  the  riffht  side— execution  without 
thought  being  the  kind  of  production 
from  which  tnis  jonng  poet  and  the 
young  world  whicn  he  represents  has 
most  to  fear.  It  is  true  tnat  a  power 
of  execution  in  this  day  means  rather 
a  faculty  for  rough  yerses  and  ir- 
regular measure  than  for  the  smooth 
and  polished  diction  of  old ;  but  it 
may  veiy  well  happen  that  the  rude 
rhythm  takes  a  world  of  trouble,  and 
is  a  delusion  and  snare  more  potent 
than  even  the  liquid  flow  of  words 
which  made  music  to  the  ears  of  our 
fathers.  In  the  volume  called  The 
jVandfrer,*  there  are  some  apparent 
intentions  of  conyeying  a  subtle 
thread  of  stoiy  out  of  one  short  poem 
into  another,  as  has  been  done  m  Mr 
Tennyson's  Maud;  but  we  cannot 
affirm  that  they  have  been  snccess- 
fuL  Mr  Owen  Meredith,  however, 
can  tell  a  story ;  and  this  gift  he 
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manifests,  not  only  in  the  little  das- 
mc  dr&ma  of  Clytemnestra,  whiclL 
notwithsanding  many  vigorous  and 
pictnresqne  passages,  belongs  to  the 
Newd^^te  school  of  poetry ;  but  also 
in  the  modem  tale^  with  which  he 
has  followed  the  ^sample  of  his 
gremter  contemporaries :  for,  not 
eontent  with  the  verses,  he  has  put 
forth  his  strength  in  one  sustained 
effort,  and  the  result  is  another  novel 
in  verse — the  story  otLueUe* 

Again  a  French  plan  and  subject — 
again  another  example  of  that  popu- 
lar superiority  to  English  ideas  of 
life  and  love  which  has  begun  to 
steal  ajN>n  young  En^ish  literature. 
liudle  is  mat  mvourite  heroine  of 
French  romanee,  a  beautiful  widow : 
wonderfully  superior  to  the  follies  of 
fitthion,  and  with  touching  evidences 
of  a  broken  heart  in  her  looks  and 
behaviour,  she  is  yet  angelically 
present  at  various  haunts  of  fashion, 
where  she  does  much  unintentional 
miadiirf  and  some  good.  She  has, 
of  course,  two  lovers,  one  of  whom, 
hopeless  \amsi^^  satisfies  his  re- 
vengeful feelings  by  deceiving  and 
Bending  off  the  other.  After  an  in- 
terval, when  the  deceived  lover  has 
married,  the  whole  party  meet  at 
Ems,  where  Lucile  defeats  her  re- 
jected and  vindictive  suitor  in  a 
second  attempt  to  iigure  the  happi- 
ness of  his  former  rival,  and  helps  to 
establish  a  thorough  understanding 
between  the  husband  and  wife.  With 
these  evente  the  greater  part  of  the 
stoi^r  is  filled.  It  is  thoroughlv  con- 
ventional, the  whole  plan  and  con- 
struction of  the  tale  being  familiar 
to  all  experienced  romance-readers, 
who  are  of  course  iierfectly  prepared 
to  know  that  Lucile  after  this  be- 
comes a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  is  at 
last  the  means  of  bringmg  about  a 
h^>py  marriage  between  the  children 
of  those  rivals  for  her  own  love. 
But  many  an  excellent  stoiy  is  made 
out  of  the  same  conventional  mate- 
rials, and  we  do  not  quarrel  with  our 
author  on  that  score,  for  there  is 
abundant  vigour  and  rapidity  in  the 
narrative,  and  much  picturesque  and 
lifelike  descriptiou.  Neither  do  we 
upbraid  Mr  Owen  Meredith  for  hav- 
ing a  philanthropic  bankrupt  and  a 


lost  fortune  among  the  accessories  of 
his  drama,  as  everybody  else  has  at 
the  present  moment.  The  fact  has 
been  so  sadly  common,  and  its  results 
contain  so  much  rich  and  never- 
failing  material,  that  one  cannot 
wonder  if  it  is  very  r^ily  received 
into  the  repertory  of  the  romance- 
writer,  whether  he  writes  in  prose 
or  verse.  Mrs  Browning's  Romney 
Leigh  loses  his  sight  in  a  fire,  exactly 
as  Jane  Eyre's  Rochester  and  various 
other  heroes  who  had  the  ludc  to 
come  after  that  first  unfortunate 
gentleman  have  done.  It  is  too  much 
to  demand  orijrinality  of  incident 
But  we  have  infinitely  greater  objec- 
tions to  the  French  character  of  the 
heroine  than  to  the  French  name, 
which  plays  such  pranks,  as  the  author 
confesses,  with  English  rhjmes.  The 
brilliant  French  widow  is  as  much 
contraiy  to  the  genius  of  English  ro- 
mance, as  she  who  "  wears  a  chain  **  is 
to  the  love-sonnets  of  English  poetiy. 
These  materials  are  alien  and  foreign 
to  us,  and  convey  a  certain  disresp^ 
to  the  traditions  of  our  language  and 
literature,  which  is  not  excusable  in 
a  young  writer,  and  which  of  course 
he  must  expect  to  impair  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  book.  This  is  quite  a 
fundamental  blunder,  and  worthy  of 
all  censure.  Besides,  if  Mr  Meredith's 
Lucile  was  such  a  pnerson  as  he  calls 
her,  what  had  she  to  do  in  that  pub- 
lic room  at  Ems,  being  heartbroken, 
and  lonely,  and  disgusted  with  the 
world  ?  Had  they  all  been  carried 
by  a  sudden  iowr  de  force  to  some 
mysterious  chateau,  where  the  lady 
lived  in  seclusion,  we  could  have,  for- 
given the  stratagem ;  but  what  had 
such  a  person  to  do  at  a  German 
bathi  We  repeat,  like  the  oracle, 
who,  for  that  once  at  least,  was 
doubtless  mistaken— this  will  never 
do !  No !— not  if  Mr  Owen  Mere- 
dith turned  out  another  Words- 
worth. It  is  possible  enough  to  bear 
with  a  blue  woman  once  m  a  way, 
instead  of  our  English  rosebud  hero- 
ine, of  whom  we  are  never  tired ;  but 
we  set  our  face  against  the  importa- 
tion of  the  French  widow  into  our 
tender  fields  and  dewy  landscapes. 
She  is  veiy  charming,  but  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her.   Let  us  open 
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the  door  for  Madame,  and  bow  her 
out  to  her  carriage.  We  admire  her 
sentiments  and  ner  toilette  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  but  she  does  not 
belong  to  us — never  did,  and  never 
shidL 

Having  entered  which  protest  for 
the  benefit  of  all  those  young  culti- 
vators of  literature  who  are  contemp- 
tuous of  our  good  English  fashions  of 
love-making,  and  of  we  maiden  hero- 
ine of  the  same,  we  do  not  object  to 
return  to  the  book  before  us,  where 
the  story,  despite  the  trammels  of 
verse,  moves  lightly  and  not  too  slow, 
and  where  the  scene  and  landscape 
are  picturesque  and  true.  Hereistne 
conung  on  and  dispersion  of  a  moun- 
tain-storm : — 

"After  noontide  the  clouds,  which  had 

traversed  the  east 
Half  the  day,  gathered  closer,  and  rose  and 

increased. 
The  air  changed  and  chilled.    As  though 

out  of  the  ground 
There  ran  up  the  trees  a  confused  hissing 

sound, 
And  the  wind  rose.    The  guides  sniffed, 

like  chamois,  the  air. 
And  looked  at  each  other,  and  halted,  and 

there 
Unbuckled  the  cloaks  from  their  saddles. 

Erelong 
Thick  darkness  descended  the  motmtainB 

among, 
And  a  yivid,  vindictive,  and  serpentine 

flash 
Qored  the  darkness,  and  shone  it  across 

with  a  gash. 
The  rain  fell  in  great  heavy  drops  and 

anon 
Broke  the  thunder. 

The  horses  took  fright  every  one. 
The  Duke's  in  a  moment  was  far  out  of 

sight; 
The  guides  shouted.  The  band  was  obliged 

toaUght, 
And,  dispersed  up  the  perilous  pathway, 

walked  blind 
To  the  darkness  before  from  the  darkness 

behind. 

And  the  storm  is  abroad  on  the  moun- 
tains! 

He  fills 

The  crouch'd  hollows  and  all  the  oracular 
hills 

With  dread  voices  of  power.    A  roused 
million  or  more 

Of  wild  echoes  reluctantly  rise  from  their 
hoar 

Immemorial  ambush,  and  roll  in  the  wake 

Of  the  cloud  whose  reflection  leaves  livid 
the  lake. 

And  the  wind,  that  wild  robber,  for  plun- 
der descends  A 

From   invisible  lands,  Wet  these  black 
moimtain-ends : 
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He  howls  as  he  hounds  down  his  prey, 

and  his  lash 
Tears  the  hair  of  the  timorous  wild  moun- 
tain-ash, 
That  clings  to  the  rocks  with  her  gannents 

all  torn, 
like  a  woman  in  fear.     .    .     . 

There  is  war  in  the  skies  1 
Lo !  the  black- winged  legions  of  tempest 

arise 
O'er  those  sharp  splintered  rocks  that  are 

gleaming  mIow 
In  the  soft  light  so  fair  and  so  &tal,  as 

though 
Some  seraph  burned  through  them,  the 

thunderbolt  scorching. 
Which  the  black  cloud  unbosomed  just 

now.    Lo!  the  lurching 
And  shivering  pine-trees,  uke  phantoms 

that  seem 
To  waver  above  in  the  dark:  and  yon 

stream, 
How  it  hurries  and  roan  on  its  way  to  the 

white 
And  paralysed  lake  there,  appalled  at  the 

Of  the  things  seen  in  heaven. 

Meanwhile 
The  sun  in  his  setting  sent  up  the  last 

smile 
Of  his  power  to  baffle  the  storm.    And 

behold ! 
O'er  the  mountains  embattled,  his  anniea» 

all  gold. 
Rose  and  rested ;  while  far  up  the  dim 

airv  crags 
Its  artillery  silenced,  its  banners  in  rags, 
The  rear  of  the  tempest  its  sullen  retreat 
Drew  off  slowly,  receding  in  silence,  to 

meet 
The   powers   of  the  night,  which,  now 

gathering  afar. 
Had  already  sent  forward  one  bright  signal- 
star. 

The  dimness  of  eve  o*er  the  valleys  had 
dosed. 

The  rain  bad  ceased  fidling,  the  moun- 
tains reposed. 

The  stars  had  enkindled  in  Imninous 
courses 

Their  slow-sliding  lamps,  when,  remomit- 
ine  their  horses, 

The  riders  retraversed  that  mighty  serra- 
tion 

Of  rockwork.  Thus  left  to  its  own  deso- 
lation. 

The  lake,  from  whose  glimmering  limits 
the  last 

Transient  pomp  of  the  pageants  of  sunset 
had  passed. 

Drew  into  its  bosom  the  darkness,  and 
only 

Admitted  within  it  one  image — a  lonely 

And  tremulous  phantom  of  flickering  light, 

That  followed  the  mystical  moon  tnrough 
the  night" 

And  here  a  hurried  night- ride 
through  the  same  scenery : — 
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"  Fast  and  furious  he  rode  througii  the 

ihicketa  which  rose 
Up  the  shaggy  hill-dde ;   and  the  qnar- 

reUiogorows 
Oanged  aboTe  him,  and,  cIusteriDg  down 

the  dim  air, 
Dropped  into  the  daxk  woods.    By  fits, 

bsre  and  there. 
Shepherd-fires  £untly  gleamed  from  the 

^fslleys.     Oh,  how 
H«  eoTied  the  w^igs  of  each  wild  bird,  as 

now 
He  vsged  the  steed  over  the  diasy  ascent 
Of  the  moimtain !    Behind  him  a  murmur 

was  sent 
From  the  torrent— before  him  a  sound 

firom  the  tracts 
Of  the  woodlands  that  wared  o'er  the  dark 

cataracts, 
And  the  loose  earth  and  loose  stones  rolled 

momently  down 
From  the  hoofs  of  his  steed  to  abysses 

unknown. 
!Z%fi  red  day  had  fallen  beneath  the  black 

woods. 
And  the  Powers  of  the  night  through  the 

vast  solitudes 
Walked  abroad  and  oanversed  with  each 

other.    The  trees 
'Were  in  aoond  and  in  motion,  and  mut- 
tered like  seas 
In  Elfland.    The  road  through  the  forest 

was  hollowed,  ^ 

On   he   qped  through  the   daTknees   as 

though  he  w^e  followed 
Fast,  Ikst  by  the  Erl  King ! " 

Not  can  we  denj  the  truth  and 
power  of  the  following  sketch : — 

"  When  Ludle  left  Matilda,  she  sat  for  long 

hours 
Toiiom  in  her  own  vacant  diamber.  Those 

powers  ' 

Of  action  and  thought  the  day's  sharp 


Had  maintained  for  a  while  at  a  {ntch  so 

intense, 
Now  when  solitude  found  her  within  and 

without. 
Released  from  the  part  she  had  fully  played 

out. 
Deserted  her  wholly.    Alone  in  the  gloom, 
TMid  the  signs  of  departure  that  gave  to 

that  room 
A  dull  sense  of  strangeness,  about  to  turn 

back 
To  her  old  vacant  life,  on  her  old  home- 
less track. 
She  felt  her  heart  falter  within  her.    She 

sat 
like  some  poor  player  gazing  dejectedly 

at 
The  infdgnia  of  royalty  worn  for  a  night ; 
-Sxhansted,  fatigued  with  the  daxzle  and 

•And^e  effort  of  passionate  feigning ;  who 

thinks 
Of  her  own  meagre  roshlighted  chamber, 

and  shrinks 
Twm  the  chill  of  the  change  that  awaits 

her. 


Vaguely 
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That  led  from  her  room  to  the  garden ; 
The  air. 
With  the  chill  of  the  dawn  yet  unrisen, 

but  at  hand. 
Strangely  smote  on  her  feverish  forehead ; 

the  land 
Lay  in  darkness  and  change  like  a  worid 

in  its  gmve : 
No  sound  save  the  voice  of  the  long  river- 
wave. 
And  the  crickets  that  sing  all  the  night. 

She  stood  still, 

^ely  watching  the  thin  dead   that 

cuned  on  the  hill. 
Ah,  pale  woman !  what,  with  that  heart- 
broken loo^ 
Didst  thou  reaa  there  in  nature^s  weird 

heartbreaking  book  ? 
Have  the  wild  nuns  of  heaven  a  father  f 

and  who 
Hath  in  pity  begotten  the  drops  of  the 

dew? 
Orion,  Arctums,  iriio  pilots  them  both  I 
What  leads  fortii  in  his  season  the  bright 

Maseroth? 
Hath  the  darkness  a  dwelling  save  there  in 

those  eyes? 
And  what  name  hath  that  half-revealed 

hope  in  the  skies? 
Ay,  question  and  listen !    What  answer? 

The  sound 
Of  the  long  river- wave  through  its  stone* 

troubled  boxmd. 
And  the  crickets  that  sing  aD  the  night." 

From  these  extracts  our  readen 
will  see  that  there  is  no  small 
amount  of  force  and  vitality,  as  well 
as  skill,  in  ihe  craft  of  yerse-making 
to  be  found  in  LueiU,  We  spare 
the  dialogues ;  sad  examples  of 
what  the  poor  muse  is  driven  to 
in  the  conduct  of  a  modern  tale : 
poetry,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
call  these  snatchy  conversations  put 
into  rhyme;  but  they  are  cleverly 
done  notwiwstanding.  The  rhynus 
themselves,  however,  are  not  quite 
so  carefully  looked  to  as  thev  mi^ht 
have  been,  and  even  in  the  full  swing 
of  narrative  the  reader  is  broug^ht  up 
suddenly  with  the  sense  of  a  jar  on 
the  road :  hen  does  not  rhvme  well 
to  characters;  the  effect  of  the  em- 
phasis on  the  last  syllable  of  a  long 
word — ^an  experiment  which  the  au- 
thor of  Lucile  seems  fond  of  trying 
—unfortunately,  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful, and  we  fear  to  whisper  how 
often  we  have  stumbled  upon  the 
jingle  of  furVd  and  world,  which 
seems  a  favourite  combination.  Thia 
is  not  a  lack  of  power,  but  a  lack  of 
that  which  Oarlyle  describes  as  one 
of  the  supreme  faculties  of  genius-* 
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the  faculty  of  taking  trouble.  It  is 
nothing  that  a  little  additional  pains 
and  honest  attention  to  the  work  can- 
not easily  set  right.  Some  rhymes 
there  are  in  the  world,  exquisite  be- 
yond all  music,  which  it  is  not  per- 
missible to  think  of  otherwise  than 
as  bom  so,  divine  intuitions  :  so  there 
are  some  Raphael  touches  which 
have  certainly  come  direct  out  of  the 
heaven  of  genius  above  all  premedita- 
tion— but  these  are  few ;  and  vast  is 
the  charm  of  labour  and  pains  to  sub- 
due the  unruly  syllables,  and  catch 
the  floating  notes  of  music  always 
abroad  upon  the  winds  and  air. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  of  a 
young  painter  who  brought  a  critic, 
m  wnose  judgment  he  had  confi- 
dence, to  see  his  picture.  One  may 
be  sure  the  youth  himself  thought 
well  enough  of  it  in  the  first  place. 
The  authority  looked,  approved,  com- 
mended,—  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  his  criticism— until. 
"  Now,  of  course  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  you  have  all  the  picture  to 
paint,  eh  ?*'  said  the  critic,  getting  up 
good-humouredly.  We  say  the  same 
to  our  young  poet.  You  know  per- 
fectly well  all  the  picture  \&  to  paint 
yet.  There  are  good  touches  of  de- 
sign and  ideas  of  colour.  We  have 
nothing  much  to  object  to  your 
method  of  laying  on ;  but  to  be  sure 
the  picture  is  all  to  paint 

And  to  show  before  we  are  done, 
that,  despite  the  Frenchness  of  his 
womenkind  and  his  love-making, 
there  is  in  this  book  due  sense  of 
national  excellences  within  our  own 
sea-straitened  limits ;  as  well  as  for 
an  excellent  representation  of  one 
strong  and  evident  national  peculi- 
arity, which,  amid  our  perpetual  re- 
formations and  the  calm  eclecticism 
of  modem  politics,  both  the  poetry 
and  the  prose  of  Ei^lish  life  may 
well  make  account  of  we  conclude 
with  a  sober  and  faithful  portrait,  in 
every  way  veracious,  honest,  and  well 
drawn — the  English  Parliament-man 
of  our  day  and  generation : — 

"Here 
My  next  neighbour's  a  man  with  twelye 

thousand  a-year, 
Who  deems  that  life  has  not  a  pastime 

more  pleasant 
Than  to  follow  a  fox  or  to  slaughter  a 

pheasant; 


Yet  this  fellow  goes  through  a  contested 

election. 
Lives  in  London,  and  sits,  like  the  soul  of 

dejection, 
All  the  day  through  upon  a  committee, 

and  late 
To  the   last,  every  nighty  through   the 

dreary  debate. 
As  though  he  were  getting  each  speaker 

by  heart. 
Though  amongst  them  he  nerer  presumes 

to  take  part. 
One  asks  one's  self  why,  without  murmur 

or  question. 
He  forgoes  idl  his  tastes,  and  destroys  his 

digestion, 
For  a  hibour  of  which  the  result  seems  so 

smaUf 
'  The  man  is  ambitious,'  you  say—not  at 

all; 
He  has  just  sense  enough  to  be  fully  aware 
That  he  never  can  hope  to  be  Premier,  or 

share 
The  renown  of  a  Tully — or  even  to  hold 
A  subordinate  office.     He  is  not  so  bold 
As  to  fancy  the  House  for  ten  minutes 

would  bear 
With  patience  his  modest  opinions  to  hear. 
'  But  oe  wants  something.* 

What  i  with  twelve  thousand  a-year : 
What  could  Government  give  him  would 

be  half  so  dear 
To^is  heart  as  a  walk  with  a  dog  and  a 

gun, 
Through  his  own  pheasant-woods,   or  a 

capital  nm  f 
'No,   but  vanity  fiUs  out  the  emptiest 

brain; 
The  man  would  be  more  than  his  neigh- 
bours, 'tis  plain ; 

If  the  Fashion  to  him  open  one  of  its 
doors. 

As  proud  as  a  sultan  returns  to  his  boors.' 

Wrong  again !  if  you  think  so — For,  primo^ 
my  mend 

Is  the  head  of  a  family  known  from  one 
end 

Of  his  shire  to  the  other  as  the  oldest;  and 
therefore 

He  despises  fine  lords  and  fine  ladies.    Mt 
care  for 

A  peerage  f  no,  truly !    Seeundo,  he  rarely 

Or  never  goes  out;  dines  at  Bellamy's 
sparely. 

And  abhors  what  you  call  the  gay  world. 
Then  I  ask, 

What  inspires  and  consoles  such  a  self-im- 
posed task 

As  the  life  of  this  man,  but  the  sense  of 
its  duty? 

And  I  swear  that  the  eyes  of  the  haughti- 
est beauty 

Have  never  inspired  in  my  soul  that  in- 
tense, 

Beverential,  and  loving,  and  absolute  sense 

Of  heartfelt  admiration  I  feel  for  this  man. 

As  I  see  him  bcnide  me,  there  wearing  the 
wan 

London  daylight  away  on  his  humdrum 
committee, 
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80  nnooDfleious  of  all  that  awakens  my  pity 
And  wonder. 


The  humility  of  it !  the  grandeur  withal ! 

The  tablimity  of  it  1  And  yet»  should  yoa 
call 

Hie  man's  own  Tory  slow  i^iprehension  to 
this. 

He  would  aaky  with  a  stare,  what  sublim- 
ity is? 

His  woik  is  the  duty  to  which  he  was  bora ; 

He  sceepts  it  without  ostentation  or  scorn ; 

And  this  man  is  no  uncommon  type  (I 
thank  heaven !) 

0£  this  land's  common  men.  In  all  other 
lands,  even 

The  type's  self  is  wanting." 

These  TezBes^  and  the  sentiment  in 
them,  will  recall  to  some  readers  the 
fktiier  in  the  son. 

Is  this  a  suitable  picture  to  end 
with !  It  is  the  practical  poetry  of 
Engliah  life — the  epic  of  oar  daily 
existence  as  a  nation.  We  hear  of 
the  Purchase  system,  and  are  well 
awaie  of  the  fact  that  a  soldier^s  life 
is  a  rerj  poor  liring,  and  not  one  to 
get  rich  by,  Neither  is  the  Church, 
thoqgh  ituit  has  its  big  prizes ;  and  it 
ishard  enough  upon  hosts  ofpoor  sub- 
alterns and  poor  curates.  But,  after 
all,  there  is  something  of  grandeur 
in  the  thought  that  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  society  amone  us 
are  not  done  for  money.;  that  there 
is  among  us  a  generous  duty,  if  not 
ambition,  which  wastes  its  life  in  par- 
liamentary committees,  which  spends 
its  fortune  to  bay  steps  in  its  regi- 
ment, and  hare  a  better  chance  of 
bdng  fired  at,  and  which  gives  alike 
its  iSe  and  substance  to  some  parish 
bountifully  endowed  with  fifty  pounds 
a-year.  It  is  not  profit  which  so- 
lacM  our  hard-worked  legislators— we 
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do  not  buy  the  blood  of  those  who 
fight  for  us.  or  pay  for  the  ministra- 
tions that  cneer  our  deathbeds,  lliere 
is  a  world  of  good  sense  on  the  other 
side,  and  we  consent  to  everything 
that  is  said  of  the  importanceof  having 
the  best  men  in  the  best  places,  m 
opening  the  way  for  talent,  of  clear- 
ing every  Intimate  pathway  for  the 
man  who  must  live  by  his  work.  But 
let  us  thank  Heaven,  at  the  same 
time,  as  generously  as  they  spend 
their  lives,  their  blood,  their  strength 
for  us,  that  in  England  the  three  great 
national  functions  are  for  the  most 
part  ])erformed  by  men  who  get  very 
poor  interest  for  their  money,  who 
are  ready  to  pay,  and  not  to  lie  paid, 
for  the  privilege  of  serving  their 
country,  and  who  have,  in  fact,  no 
remimeration  for  their  toil  and  pains 
but  the  old  i^rimitive  and  noble  re- 
muneration %n  kirtdy  the  ''Honour, 
honour,  honour,  honour  to  him! 
which  is  all  we  can  give  to  our 
greatest  heroes. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  of  jobs,  and 
fiunilies  provisioned  upon  the  State, 
and  poor  men  kept  down  and  de- 
prived of  the  good  things  of  their 
profession,  and  doubtless,  in  ^lecial 
mstanoes,  very  true ;  but  it  is  a  miser- 
able injustice  to  pass  over  that  vol- 
untary and  generous  plunge  into  all 
the  hardest  work  ot  this  country, 
which  the  higher  classes  of  this 
country  take  so  generally,  without 
money  and  without  reward,  without 
even  praise.  It  is  the  poetry  diffused 
over  our  undemonstrative  and  sober- 
mannered  island—a  poetry  not  yet 
matched  anywhere  elBe— a  national 
lyric  of  stronger  and  more  splendid 
music  than  any  Marseillaise. 
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JUDICIAL  PUZZLES.— THE  CAMPDEN  WONDER. 


The  little  market-town  of  Chip- 
ping-Campden  lies  on  the  yerge  of 
the  Ootswold  Hill&  It  is  a  qaaint 
old  place,  formed  of  one  stra^ling 
street  of  low-gabled  houses,  with  an 
ancient  market-house  in  the  middle. 
The  ruins  of  Campden  House,  built 
in  the  year  1612  by  Sir  Baptist 
Hickes  ?the  princely  merchant  who 
erected  Hickes's  Hall,  and  gaye  it  to 
the  county  of  Middlesex),  remain  a 
monument  of  the  loyalty  of  his 
ffrandson,  Baptist  Lord  Noel,  who 
burnt  his  magnificent  mansion  to 
preyent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament  troops. 

Bulroads  haye  only  lately  tra- 
yersed  this  out-of-the-way  part  of 
England.  It  is  not  on  the  high-road 
to  anywhere,  and  though  the  coun- 
try around  possesses  beauties  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  it  has  neyer  been  fre- 
quented by  tourists.  It  is  best  known 
by  the  loye  which  Shakespeare  eyi- 
dently  bore  to  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  haunt  of  his 
boyhood.  When  Slender  taunts  Mas- 
ter Pa^e  by  telling  him  that  he 
hears  his  "fallow  myhound  was 
outrun  on  Cotswol^**  we  may  be 
sure  that  many  a  course  on  those 
wide  and  then  open  downs  must 
haye  risen  to  Shakespeare's  recollec- 
tion. It  is  here,  too,  that  he  places 
that  pleasant  arbour  in  Justice  Shid- 
low's  orchard,  where  he  ate  "  a  last 
year's  pippen  of  his  own  graffinff  with 
a  dish  of  carraways.  and  so  forth," 
with  Falstaff  and  nis  "cousin  Si- 
lence." It  was  "a  goodly  dwelliug 
and  a  rich.'*  Cousin  Silence  was, 
we  haye  no  doubt,  a  Campden  man. 
and  trolled  out  his  fragments  or 
carols  at  the  little  bowling-green 
there.  Shakespeare  tells  us  that  he 
was  a  townsman.  "  Is  old  Double  of 
your  toum  living  yet  V  Old  Double, 
who  is  immortal  because  he  died. 
"See,  see!— he  drew  a  good  bow. 
And  dead!— he  shot  a  fine  shoot 
John  of  Gaunt  loyed  him  well,  and 
betted  much  money  on  his  head. 
Dead !  How  a  score  of  good  ewes 
now  ?    And  is  old  Double  dead  ? " 

He  probably  acquired  the  skill  as 
an  archer,  which  endeared  him  to 


"  John  of  Ckunt,"  at  those  games  on 
Doyei^s  Hill,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, wnich  were  celebrated  oy 
Ben  Jonson,  and  which  were  held 
there  annually  until  a  few  years  ago. 
"  Will  Squele,"  too,  was  a  '^Cotswold 
man."  Shakespeare  must  haye  loyed 
the  place,  or  ne  neyer  would  have 
coined  so  endearing  a  name.  Who 
has  not  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
Will  Squele?  The  commentators 
haye  puzzled  themselyes  greatly  after 
their  usual  fashion,  and  haye  devised 
ingenious  and  improbable  reasons 
why  FalstafiTs  tailor  should  be  one 
"  Master  Dombledon."  They  have 
sought  for  abstruse  meanings  in  the 
name,  stupidly  fancying  that  it  was 
originally  written  Doubledone,  and 
implied  a  double  char]TO.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  name  of  a  hfll  a  few  miles 
beyond  Campden,  and  the  use  of  it 
affords  an  additional  proof  of  Shake- 
speare's familiarity  with  the  countiy. 

This  little  town  was,  in  the  year 
1660,  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  so  eztra- 
ordinaiy  that  it  is  still  remembered 
by  the  name  of  "The  Campden 
Wonder." 

On  the  16th  of  August  in  that  year, 
an  old  man  of  the  name  of  WiUiam 
Harrison,  who  was  steward  to  Lady 
Campden,  and  resided  in  the  part  of 
Campden  House  which  still  remained 
habitable,  went  on  foot  to  Charring- 
worth,  a  village  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, to  receive  some  rents.  He  did 
not  return  so  soon  as  was  expected, 
and  his  wife,  feeling  some  alarm  at 
his  absence,  sent  his  servant,  John 
Perry,  to  meet  him  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock.  Neither  Perry  nor  his 
master  returning  that  night,  the  son 
of  the  latter  set  out  early  in  the 
morning  in  search  of  his  father.  On 
his  way  towards  Charringworth  he 
met  Perry,  who  told  him  that  his 
father  was  not  at  that  place,  and 
they  went  together  in  search  of  him 
to  Ebrington  (a  village  between 
Campden  and  Charringworth),  where 
they  were  informed  that  Harrison 
had  called  the  evening  before  at  the 
house  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Daniel, 
on  his  return  from  Charringworth. 
but  had almostimmediately  proceeded 
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on  his  -way  towards  Campden.    This 
was  the  last  they  could  near  of  the 
old  man.    Bat  in  the  mean  time  a 
hat  and  comb,  much  hacked  and  cut, 
and  a  band  stained  with  blood,  which 
was  recognised  as  having  been  worn 
bjT  him  on  that  night,  were  found  in  a 
wild  spot,  near  a  large  furze  brake, 
between  Ebrington  and  Campden. 
The  report  immediately,  and  very 
nabandij,  arose  that  mi  flarrison 
had  been  wavlaid,  robbed,  and  mur- 
dered, and  the  whole  population  of 
the  town  turned  out  to  search  for  his 
body.    Their  search  was  in  vain : 
no  trace  of  it  could  be  discovered. 
Snsfttdon  fell  upon  John  Perry.   The 
spot  where  the  hat  was  found  was 
just  where  he  would  have  been  likely 
to  have  met  him  on  his  return.    He 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  receive  a 
considerable  Bum'of  money.  His  mas- 
ter had  left  Ebrington  sue.    Perry's 
absence  during  the  whole  of  the  ni^nt 
was  suBpidooB.    The  natural  thmg 
would  have  been,  had  he  failed  to 
meet  his  master,  that  he  should  have 
returned  at  once  to  Campden.    He 
was  taken  into  custody,  and  the  next 
day  was  brought  before  a  justice  of 
peace.    The  account  he  jgave  was, 
that  he  had  started  on  his  way  to- 
wards Charrineworth^  immediately 
upon  recdving  nis  mistress's  orders 
to  do  so :  that  after  going  a  short 
distance,  he  met  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Reed,  and,  feeling  afraid  to  go  on 
in  the  aark,  had  returned  with  him 
to  Camden :  that  he  had  started 
again  with  one  Pearce,  and,  after 
going  a  short  distance,  had  a^:ain 
returned.    That  he  then  went  mto 
the  hen-roost,  where  he  remained  till 
about  twelve  o'clock,  when,  the  moon 
having  risen,  he  took  courage  and 
again  set  out ;  but  a  mist  rismg,  he 
lost  his  way,  and  lay  under  a  hedge 
till  morning,  when  he  went  on  to 
Charringworth.  and  inquired  for  his 
master  of  one  Edward  Praisterer,  who 
told  him  that  he  had  paid  him  twenty- 
three  pounds  the  afternoon  previous. 
That  he  made  further  inquiries,  but 
without  success ;  and  on  his  return 
home  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, met  his  master's  son.    This  ac- 
count^ which  was  confirmed  by  the 
three  men  he  referred  to,  was  not  con- 
ndered  sati8factoiy,and,  after  remain- 
ing in  custody  atiout  a  week,  Perry 
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expressed  a  desire  to  be  taken  before 
the  justice,  to  whom  he  said  he  would 
disdose  what  he  would  discover  to 
no  one  else. 

He  then  said  that,  ever  since  he 
had  been  in  his  master^s  servic^  his 
mother  and  his  brother  had  oeen 
urging  him  to  join  them  in  robbing 
him.  That  their  scheme  was  to  way- 
lay him  on  his  return  firom  receiving 
the  rents.  That  he  had  accordingly 
informed  his  brother,  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  when  Mr  Harrison  went 
to  Charringworth,  of  the  errand  upon 
which  he  had  gone.  That  on  the  same 
evening  immediatelv  after  he  had 
received  his  mistress^  orders,  he  met 
his  brother,  and  tiiey  went  together 
towards  Charringworth.  That  he 
watched  his  master,  on  his  return, 
ffo  into  a  field  call^  the  Conynee, 
through  which  a  private  path,  wnich 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  using,  led  to 
his  house.  That  he  told  his  brother 
that  "  if  he  followed  him  he  might 
have  his  mon^^,  and  he  in  the  mean 
time  would  walk  a  turn  in  the  fields." 
That  soon  afterwards  following  his 
brother,  he  found  his  master  on  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  his 
brother  upon  him,  and  his  mother 
standing  oy.  That  his  master  was 
not  then  dead,  for  he  excbumed, "  Ah, 
rogues !  will  you  kill  me ! "  That  he 
begged  his  brother  not  to  kill  him, 
but  he  replied,  "Peace,  peace,  you 
are  a  fool,  and  strangled  him.  That 
his  brother  took  a  bc^  of  money  out 
of  his  masters  pockety  and  threw  it 
into  his  mothers  lap ;  that  they  then 
carried  the  body  into  the  garden,  in- 
tending to  throw  it  into  a  large  sink ; 
that  he  left  it  in  the  garden  and  went 
to  watch  and  listen,  whilst,  as  he  be- 
lieved, his  mother  and  brother  put 
the  body  into  the  sink ;  but  whether 
they  did  so  or  not,  he  could  not  posi- 
tively say.  That  going  back  into  the 
town  he  met  Pearce,  and  went  with 
him  towards  Charringworth,  as  he 
had  before  stated.  That  he  then  re- 
turned to  tiie  hen-roost,  and  taking 
Ms  master^s  hat,  band,  and  comb,  he 
cut  them  with  his  kmfe,  and  threw 
them  in  the  road  where  they  were 
found. 

Upon  tMs,  strict  search  was  made 
for  the  body,  not  oidy  in  the  place 
which  Perry  had  mentioned,  but  in 
all  the  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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and  amon£[8t  the  ruins  of  Campden 
House,  but  in  Tain.  Joan  and  Ricnard 
Perry,  the  mother  and  brother  of 
John,  were  taken  into  custody.  They 
vehemently  protested  their  innocence, 
and  upbraided  John  for  his  falsehood. 
He  still,  however,  stuck  to  his  story, 
and  retorted  upon  them  with  bitter 
reproaches  for  navin^  urged  him  to 
the  commission  of  so  nornble  a  crime 
— affirming  that  he  had  spoken  no- 
thing but  tne  truth,  and  declaring  that 
he  was  ready  to  justify  it  to  his  death. 

Immediately  after  the  examination 
of  the  prisoners  before  the  magistrate, 
a  very  remarkable  circumstance  oc- 
curred. They  were  removed  separate- 
ly, and  of  course  in  custody,  John  beii^ 
some  distance  in  advance  of  Richard. 
The  latter,  "  pulling  a  dout  out  of  his 
pocket,  dropped  a  ball  of  inkle,  which 
one  of  his  guard  takin£[  up,  he  desired 
him  to  restore,  saying  it  was  only  his 
wife's  hair-lace.*'  The  constable  find- 
ing a  noose  at  the  end  of  it,  and  feel- 
ing some  suspicion,  took  it  to  John 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything 
of  it,  on  which  John  shook  his  head 
and  said,  *'  Yea,  to  his  sorrow ;  for 
that  was  the  string  his  bratlier 
strangled  his  master  wUhr 

Unfortunately,  the  only  narrative 
which  exists  of  this  singular  case 
diverges  at  this  point  into  matters 
irrelevant  to  the  main  issue ;  but  at 
the  spring  assizes  following,  after  an 
interval  of  something  more  than  six 
months,  the  three  Penys  were  tried 
for  the  murder.  Up  to  this  time  John 
Perry  had  persisted  in  his  story.  On 
the  trial,  however,  he,  like  his  mother 
and  brother,  pleaded  not  guilty^  and 
when  his  confession  was  proved,  al- 
leged that  he  was  ''then  mad,  and 
knew  not  what  he  said." 

We  are  left  in  ignorance  what  evi- 
dence, beyond  the  confession  of  John, 
was  produced  at  the  trial  That  there 
must  have  been  some  is  clear,  as  that 
confession,  though  evidence  against 
John,  was  none  against  his  mother  or 
Richard.  All  three  were  convicted, 
and  a  few  davs  afterwards  hanged,  on 
Broadway  Hill,  within  sight  of  the 
town  of  Campden. 

As  Joan  Perry  was  suspected  to  be 
a  witch,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
bewitched  her  sons  so  as  to  prevent 
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them  from  confessiiu^,  she  was  han^^eJ 
first  "After  whi<£  Kchard,  bemap 
upon  the  ladder,  professed,  as  he  had 
done  all  along,  tnat  he  was  wholly 
innocent  of  the  fact  for  whidi  he  was 
then  to  die ;  and  that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  Mr  Harrison's  death,  mx 
what  was  become  of  him ;  and  did 
with  ^at  earnestness  beg  and  be- 
seech his  brother  (for  the  satLsfisctioa 
of  the  whole  world  and  his  own  con- 
science) to  declare  what  he  knev 
concerning  him ;  but  he,  with  adogged 
and  surly  carriajg^e,  told  the  peopte  he 
was  not  obligeato  confesB  to  them ; 
yet  immediately  before  his  death  he 
said,  he  knew  nothing  of  his  master^a 
death,  nor  what  was  oeoome  of  him, 
but  they  might  hereafter  possibly 
hear." 

John  Perry  was  hanged  in  chains 
upon  a  jribbet  placed  on  the  Broad- 
Wi^  Hill. 

Some  years  afterwards  Mr  Hani- 
son  returned  to  Campden.  The  ac- 
count he  gave  of  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
appearance, and  of  his  adventures 
during  the  i)eriod  of  his  absence,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbuij  of 
Bourton  (the  nephew  and  heir  of  the 
unhappy  victim  of  the  infamous 
Countess  of  Somerset),  is  so  curious 
that  we  give  it  entire.* 

"HoNOUBED  Sir, — In  obedience  to 
your  oommandfl,  I  give  you  this  trae  ac- 
count of  my  being  carried  away  beyond 
the  seas,  my  continuance  there,  and  re- 
turn home.  On  a  Thureday,  in  the  after- 
noon, in  the  time  of  harvest,  I  went  to 
Charringworth  to  demand  rents,  due  to 
my  Liady  Campden ;  at  which  time  the 
tenants  were  busy  in  the  fields,  and  late 
ere  they  came  home,  which  occaaoncd 
my  stay  there  till  the  close  of  the  eyen- 
ing.  I  expected  a  considerable  sum,  but 
received  only  three-and-twenty  pounds^ 
and  no  more.  In  my  return  home  (in 
the  narrow  passage,  amongst  Ebrington 
furzes),  there  met  me  one  horseman,  and 
said,  'Art  tljQU  there f  and  I,  fearing 
that  he  would  have  rid  over  me,  strudE 
his  horse  over  the  nose ;  whereupon  he 
struck  at  me  with  his  sword  several 
blows,  and  ran  it  into  my  side,  while  I 
(with  my  little  cane)  made  my  defence 
as  well  as  I  could ;  at  last  another  came 
behind  me,  run  me  into  the  thigh,  laid 
hold  on  the  collar  of  my  doublet,  and 
drew  me  to  a  hedge  near  to  the  place ; 
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then  cam«  in  another.  They  did  not  take 
my  money,  but  mounted  me  behind  one 
of  them^  drew  my  arms  about  his  middle, 
and  fiiaiened  my  wristB  together  with 
something  that  had  a  spring-lock  to  it,  as 
I  cooeeired,  by  hearing  it  give  a  snap  as 
they  put  it  on  ;  then  they  threw  a  great 
dodc  OTer  me,  and  conveyed  me  away. 
In  the  night  they  alighted  at  a  hay-rick 
which  stood  near  unto  a  stone  pit  by  a 
wall  side,  where  they  took  away  my 
money.  About  two  hours  before  day  (na 
I  heard  one  of  them  tell  the  other  he 
thought  it  to  be  then),  they  tumbled  me 
into  the  stone  pit.  They  stayed  (as  I 
thought)  about  an  hour  at  the  hay-rick, 
when  they  took  horse  again.  One  of  them 
bade  me  come  out  of  the  pit ;  I  answered 
they  had  my  money  already,  and  asked 
what  they  would  do  with  me ;  whereupon 
he  stmck  me  again,  drew  me  out,  and 
put  a  great  quantity  of  money  into  my 
pockets,  and  mounted  me  again  after  the 
■erne  manner ;  and  on  the  Friday,  about 
sun-aetting,  they  brought  me  to  a  lone 
bouse  upon  a  heath  (by  a  thicket  of 
bushes),  where  they  took  me  down  al- 
most dead,  being  sorely  bruised  with  the 
carriage  of  the  money.  When  the  woman 
of  the  hooae  saw  that  I  could  neither 
stand  nor  speak,  she  asked  them  whether 
or  no  they  had  brou^t  a  dead  man? 
They  answered  no,  but  a  friend  that  was 
hurt,  and  they  were  carrying  him  to  a 
chiruigeon.  She  answered  if  they  did  not 
make  haste,  their  friend  would  be  dead 
before  they '  could  bring  him  to  one. 
Then  they  laid  me  on  cushions,  and 
suffered  none  to  come  iuto  the  room  but 
a  little  girl  There  we  stayed  all  night, 
they  giring  me  some  broth  and  strong 
waters ;  and  in  the  morning,  yery  early, 
they  mounted  me  as  before,  and  on 
Saturday  nig^t  they  brought  me  to  a 
place  where  were  two  or  three  houses,  in 
one  of  which  I  lay  all  night  on  cushions 
by  their  bedside.  On  Sunday  morning 
they  carried  me  from  thence,  and  about 
three  or  four  o'clock  they  brought  me  to 
a  place  by  the  sea-side,  called  Deal, 
where  they  laid  me  down  on  the  ground; 
and  one  of  them'  staying  by  me,  the  other 
two  walked  a  little  off  to  meet  a  man, 
inth  whom  they  talked,  and  in  their 
discourse  I  heard  them  mention  seven 
pounds ;  after  which  they  went  away  to- 
gether, and  about  half  an  hour  after  re- 
turned. The  man  (whose  name,  as  I 
after  heard,  was  Wrenshaw)  said  he 
feared  I  would  die  before  he  could  get 
me  on  board.  Then  presently  they  put 
me  into  a  boat,  and  carried  me  on  ship- 
board, where  my  wounds  were  dressed. 
I  remained  in  the  ship  (as  near  as  I 
could  reckon)  about  six  weeks,  in  which 
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time  I  was  indifibrently  reoovered  of  my 
wounds  and  weakness.  Then  the  master 
of  the  ship  came  and  told  me  (and  the 
rest  who  were  in  the  same  condition) 
that  he  discovered  three  Turkish  ships. 
We  all  offered  to  fight  in  the  defence  of 
the  shipand  ourselves,  but  he  commanded 
us  to  keep  close,  and  said  he  would  d€«l 
with  them  well  enough.  A  little  while 
after  he  called  us  up,  and  when  we  came 
on  the  deck  we  saw  two  Turkish  ships 
dose  by  us  ;  into  one  of  them  we  were 
put,  and  placed  in  a  dark  hole,  where, 
how  loDg  we  continued  before  we  were 
luided,  I  know  not.  When  we  were 
landed  they  led  us  two  days' journey,  and 
put  us  into  a  great  house  or  prison,  where 
we  remained  fbur  days  and  a  half;  and 
then  came  to  us  eight  men  to  view  us, 
who  seemed  to  be  officers;  they  called  us, 
and  examined  us  of  our  trades  and  call- 
ings,  which  every  one  answered.  One 
said  he  was  a  chirurgeon,  another  that 
he  was  a  broadcloth  weaver,  and  I  (after 
two  or  three  demands)  said  I  had  some 
skill  in  physic.  We  three  were  set  by, 
and  taken  by  three  of  those  eight  men 
that  came  to  viewua.  It  was  my  chance  to 
be  chosen  by  a  grave  physician  of  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age,  who  lived  near  Smima, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  England,  and 
knew  Crowland  in  Lincolnshire,  which 
he  preferred  before  all  other  places  in 
England.  He  employed  me  to  keep  his 
still-house,  and  gave  me  a  silver  bowl, 
double  gilt,  to  drink  in.  My  business 
was  most  in  that  place ;  but  once  he  set 
me  to  gather  cotton  wool,,  which  I  not 
doing  to  his  mind,  he  struck  me  down  to 
tiie  ground,  and  after  drew  his  stiletto 
to  stab  me ;  but  I,  holding  up  my  hands  to 
him,  he  gave  a  stamp,  and  turned  from 
me,  for  which  I  render  thanks  to  my 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
stayed  his  hand  and  preserved  me.  I 
was  there  abouta  yearand  three-quarters, 
and  then  my  master  fell  sick  on  a  Thurs- 
day, and  sent  for  me,  and  calling  me,  as 
he  used,  by  the  name  of  Boll,  told  me  he 
should  die,  and  bade  me  shift  for  myself. 
He  died  on  Saturday  following,  and  I 
presently  hastened  with  my  bowl  to  a 
port  almost  a  day's  journey  distant,  tho 
way  to  which  place  I  knew,  having  been 
twice  there,  employed  by  my  master 
about  the  carriage  of  his  cotton  wool. 
When  I  came  thither,  I  addressed  myself 
to  two  men  who  came  out  of  a  ship  of 
Hamborough,  which  (as  they  said)  was 
bound  for  Portugal  within  three  or  four 
days.  I  inquired  of  them  for  an  Eng- 
lish ship ;  they  answered  there  was 
none.  I  intreated  them  to  take  me  into 
their  ship;  they  answered,  they  durst 
not,  for  fear  of  being  discovered  by  the 
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Bearohersi  wbich  might  oecasioii  the  for- 
feiture, not  only  of  their  gooda,  but  also 
of  their  liyes.  I  was  very  importunate 
with  them,  but  could  not  prevail ;  they 
left  me  to  wait  on  Providenoe,  which  at 
length  brought  another  out  of  the  same 
ship,  to  whom  I  made  known  my  condi- 
tion, craving  his  assistance  for  my  trans- 
portation :  he  made  me  the  like  answer 
as  the  former,  and  was  as  stiff  in  his 
denial,  till  the  sight  of  my  bowl  put  him 
to  a  pause.  He  returned  to  the  ship, 
and  after  half  an  hour's  space  he  came 
back  again,  accompanied  with  another 
seaman,  and  for  my  bowl  undertook  to 
transport  me;  but  told  me  I  must  be 
contented  to  lie  down  in  the  keel,  and 
endure  much  hardship,  which  I  was  con- 
tent to  do,  to  gain  my  liberty.  So  they 
took  me  aboard,  and  placed  me  below  in 
the  vessel,  in  a  veiy  uneasy  place,  and  ob- 
scured me  with  boards  and  other  things, 
where  I  lay  undiscovered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strict  search  that  was  made  in  the 
vessel.  My  two  chapmen,  who  had  my 
bowl,  honestly  furnished  me  with  victuals 
daily  until  we  arrived  at  Lisbon,  in 
Portugal,  where  (as  soon  as  the  master 
had  left  the  ship,  and  was  gone  into  the 
city)  they  set  me  on  shore,  moneyless, 
to  shift  for  myself.  I  knew  not  what 
course  to  take,  but,  as  P^vidence  led 
me,  I  went  up  into  the  city,  and  came 
into  a  fiiir  street ;  and  being  weary,  I 
turned  my  back  to  a  wall,  and  leaned 
upon  my  staff.  Over  against  me  were 
four  gentlemen  discoursing  together : 
after  a  while,  one  of  them  came  to  me, 
and  spake  to  me  in  a  language  that  I 
understood  not  I  told  him  I  was  an 
Englishman,  and  understood  not  what 
he  spake.  He  answered  me  in  plain 
English,  that  he  understood  me,  and 
was  himself  bom  near  Wisbech,  in  Lin- 
colnshire: then  I  related  to  him  my 
Bad  condition ;  and  he,  taking  compas- 
sion on  me,  took  me  with  him,  provided 
for  me  lodging  and  diet,  and  by  his  in- 
terest with  a  roaster  of  a  ship  bound 
for  England,  procured  my  passage  ;  and 
bringing  me  on  shipboard,  he  bestowed 
wine  and  strong  waters  on  me,  and,  at 
his  return,  gave  me  eight  stivers,  and 
commended  me  to  the  care  of  the  master 
of  the  ship,  who  landed  me  safe  at 
Dover,  from  whence  I  made  shift  to  get 
to  London,  where,  being  furnished  with 
necessaries,  I  came  into  the  country. 

"  Thus,  honoured  sir,  I  have  given 
you  a  true  account  of  my  sufferings, 
and  happy  deliverance  by  the  mercy 
and  goodness  of  Ood,  my  most  gracious 
Father  in  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and 
Kedeomer,  to  whose  name  be  ascribed 
all  honour,  praise,  and  glory.    I  con- 
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elude,  and  rest,  your  worships,  in  aU  du- 
tiful respect, 

"  William  Habrison.*' 

Tt  la  difficult  to  Bay  what  amoant 
of  credence  should  be  giyen  to  this 
extraordinary  narrative.  On  the  one 
hand  it  appears  impossible  to  assisn 
a  sufficient  motive  for  kidnapping  the 
old  man.  The  persons  who  attacked 
him  would  have  been  exposed  to  far 
less  danger  of  detection  had  they 
either  murdered  him  at  once,  or  left 
him  to  take  his  chance  of  life  in  the 
stone  pit  after  the  robbery ;  and  much 
profit  was  not  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  sale  of  the  old  man  as  a  slave. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  a  disturbed  state,  and 
that  the  risk  of  detection  must  not 
be  estimated  by  what  it  would  be  at 
the  present  day;  that  kidnapping 
was  not  an  uncommon  crime;  and 
that  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for 
Harrison's  disappearance  has  ever 
been  suggested.  But  be  this  story 
true  or  not,  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  murdered  is  unquestionable. 
The  innocence  of  the  Perrys  of  the 
crime  for  which  they  haci  suffered 
death  was  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt ;  and  we  have  to 
deal  witn  the  fact,  a  startling  one 
certainly,  that  John  Periy  not  only 
sacrificea  the  lives  of  two  persons 
with  whom  he  was  closely  connected, 
but  his  own  also,  to  a  falsehood  which 
he  had  no  motive  whatever  for  com- 
mitting. 

This  opens  one  of  the  darkest  and 
strangest  pages  in  the  history  of 
human  nature.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  victim  of  that 
remarkable  form  of  mental  disease 
which  induces  the  sufferer  to  charge 
himself  and  others  with  imaginary 
crimes— a  malady  far  more  common 
than  ordinary  observers  suppose. 
From  the  earliest  periods  as  to  which 
we  have  anv  records  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  this  terrible  diseasehasfrom 
time  to  time  presented  itself  under 
various  forms.  The  purest  minds 
and  the  highest  intellects  have  suf- 
fered from  it  no  less  than  the  ignorant 
and  the  degraded.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  as  if  those  minds  which  are 
most  delicately  strung,  and  tuned  to 
the  most  refined  sensibility,  are  pecu- 
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haLxtj  liable  to  its  attack.  Few  men 
jHvliabl  J  have  led  so  pare  and  inno- 
cmt  a  life,  or  one  viuch  afforded  so 
little  jnoimd  for  self-ieproTal,  as  the 
poet  Cowper ;  ^et  he  has  told  us  that 
^  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  expectation 
of  Doniahment,'*  the  '^feeline  that  he 
haaeommitted  acrime"— he  Knewnot 
what— was  ever  j^resent  to  his  mind. 

There  is  one  incident  of  this  disease, 
with  regard  to  which  those  who  (as 
lias  been  the  case  with  oniselves  in 
more  instances  than  one)  are  brought 
inio  contact  with  the  st^erer  should 
be  especialljr  upon  their  guard.  So 
thoroughlj  is  ne  oouTlnced  of  the 
truth  of  his  story,  he  narrates  it  with 
such  earnestness  and  simplicity,  that 
unlesssomedrcamstancenasoccarred 
to  put  the  listener  upon  his  guard,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
fuse his  assent  to  its  truth.  As  one, 
whobasleflarecord  of  the  impressions 
produced  on  his  own  mina  durine 
the  prevalenee  of  delusion,  has  tola 
us,  "  of  the  two,  the  appearance  of 
the  bed,  walls,  and  jfumiture  of  his 
room  was  false,  not  his  preternatural 
impresraons,***  it  follows,  from  this 
strong  internal  conyiction,  that  no- 
thing surprises  or  startles  the  suffer- 
ers. When  John  Perry  was  shown 
the  cord  which  fell  from  his  brother's 
pocket,  had  he  been  fabricating  a 
story  be  would  have  paused  to  con- 
sider what  he  should  say,  and  would 
very  probably  have  been  betrayed 
into  a  contradiction  or  an  inconsis- 
tency. But  his  diseased  imagination 
at  once  seized  upon  the  circumstance 
as  food  for  the  delusion  with  which 
his  mind  was  impressed,  and  wove  it 
into  the  narrative  in  a  manner  which 
bore  the  closest  possible  resemblance 
to  actual  truth,  because  to  his  mind 
it  was  truth. 

A  case  which,  in  some  of  its  feat< 
nies,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Perrys,  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing happened  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calais,  nearly  a  century  earlier. 

A  woman  disappeared,  and  suspi- 
cion arose  that  she  had  been  made 
away  with.  A  man  was  found  lurk- 
ing in  a  wood  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  betrajdng  aymptoms  of  fear  ana 
apprehenfflon,  he  was  arrested  on 
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suspicion  of  having  murdered  her, 
confessed  the  crime,  and  was  execut- 
ed. In  two  years  the  woman  re- 
turned. The  heir  of  the  unhappy 
sufferer  sued  the  judee  who  had  con- 
demned him  for  £image&  They 
ought  not,  it  was  argu^  to  have 
condemned  any  one  for  the  murder 
until  the  body  had  been  found,  or  ita 
absence  satisfactoiily  accounted  for ; 
in  other  words,  until  the  corjnu 
delicti  had  been  proved  t— a  principle 
well  known  to  our  law,  and  acted 
upon,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  case 
or  the  Perrys,  whom  Sir  Christopher 
Turner  refused  to  try  at  the  assixea 
immediately  following  their  appre- 
hension, on  this  very  ground.  How 
the  difficulty  was  got  over  afterwards 
does  not  appear. 

It  is  like  Gdling  up  spirits  from 
the  dead  to  open  the  stained  and 
faded  pages  of  the  old  reporters  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Parliament  of 
Pans,  or  the  ecpially  interesting  re- 
cords of  trials  m  our  own  country, 
and  to  read  the  haran^es  of  forgot- 
ten advocates  upon  mterests  lonfi[ 
gone  b}r,  passions  long  burnt  out,  ana 
superstitions  which  the  world  haaout- 
{[rown.  Nothing  is  more  curious  and 
mteresting  than  to  note  how,  throu^ 
each  change  of  circumstance  and  opi- 
nion, the  numan  mind  remains  tne 
same,  and  to  observe  the  mode  in 
which  its  delusions  shape  and  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  pre- 
vailing belief  of  the  day,  or  Uie 
particular  circumstances  1^  which 
the  patient  is  surrounded. 

In  the  year  1662,  the  parish  of 
Auldeme,  about  midway  between 
Cawdor  and  Forres  (the  ver^  scene 
of  Macbeth's  interview  with  the 
witehes),witnessed  a  veij  remarkable 
display  of  the  former  kmd.  "  Master 
Harie  Forbes**  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  William  Dallas  the  Sheriff- 
Depute,  and  the  other  magnates  of 
^e  neighbourhood,  assemble  to  re- 
ceive the  full  and  voluntery  confes- 
sion of  Isabell  Growdie.  This  con- 
fession is  perhaps  the  most  curious 
document  tnat  is  to  be  found  relating 
to  the  history  of  witchcraft.  We  cer- 
teinly  know  of  none  that  is  so  com- 
prehensive.   It  is  a  compendium  of 


*  Narrative  of  the  Treatment  of  a  Gentleman  during  Derangement,  p.  68. 
t  AkN JSUS  ROBERTUS,  lib.  1,  c.  iv. 
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the  learning  on  that  very  cariooB  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  especially  valuable  for 
the  internal  eviaence  which  it  con- 
tains, that  it  was  voluntary  and  sin- 
cere :  so  minute,  particular,  and 
earnest  is  it,  that  even  now  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  was 
merely  the  creation  of  a  diseased 
brain. 

Isabell  first  met  the  devil  accident- 
ally between  the  farmlands  of  Drum- 
dewin  and  the  sea-shore,  but  he 
prevailed  upon  her  to  give  him  an 
assignation  at  night  in  the  kirk  of 
Aldeme.  There  they  met,  Isabell 
being  accompanied  by  a  confidant 
one  Margaret  Brodie.  The  devil 
mounted  the  reader's  desk  with  a 
black  book  in  his  hand.  Isabell  re- 
nounced her  baptism,  and  putting  one 
hand  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  the 
other  on  the  sole  of  her  foot,  made 
over  all  between  them  to  the  arch- 
enemy, who  thereupon  baptised  her 
afresh  in  his  own  name.  Nothing 
more  occurred  at  this  interview,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  a  second  took 
place,  the  details  of  which  we  must 
pass  over.    Isabell  was  now  wholly 

fiven  up  to  the  devil,  and  she  and 
er  neighbouiB  were  employed  by 
him  in  tne  commission  of  crimes  of 
different  kinds,  up  to  murder  itsell 
She  enumerates  those  who  consti- 
tuted her  company  or  "covin,"  to  use 
the  technical  name :  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  truth  of  her  confessions 
is  confirmed  by  one  at  least  of  her 
supposed  accomplices.  There  is  a 
wild  and  picturesque  imagination 
about  Isabell  €k)wdie's  confessions, 
which  is  not  often  found  in  sueh  de- 
tails. When  she  describes  the  mode 
that  was  adopted  to  take  away  the 
fruit  of  the  land,  she  rivals  the  gro- 
tesque power  of  Gallot. 

''  Before  Candlemas,"  she  says,  "  we 
went  by  East  Kinloss,  and  then  we  yoked 
a  plewghe  of  paddokJs.*  The  divill  held 
the  plewghe,  and  John  Younge  in  Me- 
bestone,  our  officer,  did  drywe  the 
plewghe.  Paddokia  did  draw  the  plewghe 
as  oxen ;  quickens  t  were  somes  ;  t  a 
riglan'6§  home  was  a  cowter;  and  a 
piece  of  a  riglan's  horn  was  a  sok.  We 
went  two  several  times  about;  and  all 
we  of  the  covin  went  still  up  and  downe 
with  the  plewghe  praying  to  the  divill  for 
the  fruit  of  that  land,  and  that  thistlea 
and  briers  might  grow  there." 
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She  visited  Fairyland,  like  Thomaa 
the  Rhymer.  The  Queen  of  Faerie  was 
^'brawli  clothed  in  whyte  linens,'*  and  ~ 
the  King  of  Faerie  was  a  "  braw  man, 
weill-favoured  and  broad-fiftced,'*  but 
she  was  *'  affrighted  bv  the  elf  bulls, 
which  went  up  and  downe  thair 
rowtting  and  skoylling;"  and  her 
information  as  to  that  terra  incognita 
is  but  scanty. 

IsabelFs  confession  occupied  four 
days :  i^e  ^ves  at  length  the  uncouth 
rhymes  by  means  of  which  tempests 
were  raised,  which  enabled  her  to  fly 
through  the  air  on  storms,  to  change 
her  form  for  that  of  a  bird,  a 
cat.  a  hare,  or  any  other  animal  at 
wilL  Her  amours  with  the  devil  she 
details  with  marvellous  particularity, 
and  recounts  one  by  one  the  murders 
she  had  committed  at  his  instigation, 
when  shebreaks  out  into  this  passion- 
ate exclamation :  ^*  Alace !  I  deserve 
not  to  be  sitting  hier,  for  I  have  done 
somanie  evill  deedis,  especiaU^killinn: 
of  men,  I  deserve  to  be  rievm  upon 
irin  harrowes,  and  worse  if  it  could  be 
devisit ! "  To  the  horror  of  "  Master 
Harie  Forbes,"  he  was  himself  the 
subject  of  these  terrible  incantations. 
His  life  was  attempted  several  times. 

"  Maigaret  Brodie  shot  at  Mr  Harie 
Forbes  at  the  standing-stanes,  bot  she 
missed,  and  speirit '  if  she  should  shoot 
again  1 '  And  liie  devil  said, '  Not!  for  we 
wold  nocht  get  his  lyfe  at  that  tyme.' 
We  intentit  several  tymes  for  him  quhan 
he  was  seik.  Bessie  Hay,  Jean  Martin 
the  maiden,  Bessie  Wilson,  Mai^garet 
Bi-odie,  Elspeth  Neshie,  and  I  myself, 
met  in  Bessie  Wilsones  hows,  and  maid 
an  bag  against  him.  The  bag  was  maid 
of  the  flesh,  guttis,  and  gallis  of  toadis, 
the  liewer  of  an  hear,  pickles  of  com, 
and  pairingis  of  naillis  of  fingers  and  toea. 
We  steepit  all  night  among  water.  The 
divill  learned  us  to  saye  ti^e  wordis  fol- 
lowing at  tbe  making  of  the  bag : — 

'  He  is  lying  on  his  bed,  and  he  is  seik 

and  sair, 
Let  him  ly  intill  that  bedd  monethes  two 

and  dayes  tfarie  mair. 
He  sal  ly  intill  his  bed,  he  sal  be  seik 

and  sair, 
He  sal  Iv  intill  his  bedd  monethes  two 

and  oays  thrie  mair/ 

And  quhan  we  haid  said  thes  wordis,  we 
wer  al  on  our  kneyis,  our  hair  abowt  our 
shoulderis  and  eyes,  holding  up  our 
handis  to  the  divill  that  it  might  de- 
stroy the  said  Mr  Harie.   It  was  intendit 


•  Frogs.  t  Twitch,  couchgrass.  J  Traces.  §  A  ridgel  ram. 
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ibat  we,  coming  into  his  chalmer  in  the 
nighV^m,  aould  swing  it  on  him.  And 
becaiis  we  prorailed  not  «t  that  tym, 
Bessie  Hay  undertook  and  cam  into  his 
diabnerto  wisit  him,  being  werie  intimat 
vith  him,  and  she  brought  in  of  the  bsg 
in  her  handis  fall  of  the  oil  thereof,  to 
have  swowBg  and  casten  droppis  of  it  on 
him ;  bot  there  were  some  uther  worthie 
persons  with  him  at  that  tym,  by  qnhich 
God  prerented  Bessie  Hay  that  she  gat 
BO  hum  don  to  him,  bot  swang  a  litl  of 
it  on  the  bed  quhair  he  lay.'** 

The  confessions  condnde  with  a 
minnte  acooiint  of  making  the  image 
of  a  diild  o&clay:  ''It  wanted  no 
mark  of  the  ima^^  of  a  bairn,  eyes, 
nose,  month,  litle  lippes,  and  the  hands 
rfit  folded  down  by  its  atydis." 

Whilst  the  day  which  formed  the 
image  was  kneaded,  the  devil  Bat  on 
abiack  kist,  and  Isabell  and  her 
companions  chanted  the  following 
rhyme : — 


*  We  pat  this  water  among  this  meall, 
g  dwyning  and  illl 
We  pot  it  in  intm  the  fyr^ 


For  long  dwyning  and  illbeall ; 

We  pot  it  in  intm  the  fyr. 

To  mim  them  up  both  stik  and  stem*. 

That  be  burnt  with  oar  will. 

As  onie  stikill  on  an  kill." 

This  image  represented  the  child 
of  the  Laird  of  F^rkis, 

"  Aa  it  was  rosted  eche  other  day  at 
the  fyr,  som  tymes  on  pairt  of  it, 
Bomt3rme8  another,  the  bairn  would  be 
burnt  and  Tosten,eTen  as  it  was." — "  Each 
day  we  wold  water  it»  and  then  rost  and 
bak  it,  and  torn  it  at  the  fyr,  each  other 
day,  till  that  bairn  died,  and  then  lay  it 
up,  and  steirsd  it  not  untill  the  next 
bsun  was  borne;  and  then  within  half 
an  yeir  efter  that  baime  was  borne,  we 
would  take  it  out  of  the  cradle,  and  bak 
it  and  rost  it  at  the  fyr,  until  that  bairn 
diedalso.t 

"  All  this  and  a  great  manie  mor  ter- 
rible thingis  the  said  witnesses  and  notar 
heard  the  said  Isabell  confes,  and  most 
willingly  and  penitently  speak  furth  of 
her  own  mouth." 

The  record  is  imperfect,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Isabell 
Gowdie  and  Janet  Breadheid  suffered 
at  the  stake. 

The  conviction  of  guilt  was  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds  as  vividly 
as  it  was  upon  that  of  John  Perry,  nor 
ean  we  wonder  at  the  eagerness  with 
which  Master  Harie  Forbes  and  his 
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confederates  pursued  these  unhappy 
women  to  the  death.  Sir  Geoi^ 
Mackenzie  observes,  that  in  these 


"  The  accusers  are  masters  or  neighbours 
who  had  their  children  dead,  and  ars 
engaged  by  grief  to  suspect  these  poor 
creatures.  I  knew  (he  says)  one  burnt 
because  a  lady  was  jealous  of  her  with 
her  husbsnd ;  and  the  crime  iB  so  odious 
that  they  are  never  aasiBted  or  defended 
by  their  relations.  The  witnesses  and 
sssises  are  afnid  that  if  they  escape 
they  will  die  for  it,  and  therefore  they 
take  an  unwarrantable  latitude.  And  I 
have  observed  that  scarce  ever  any  who 
were  accused  before  a  country  sssiae  of 
neighbours  did  escape  that  trial"  ;^ 

We  are  past  the  i^  for  belief  in 
witchcraft,  but  the  diseased  imagina- 
tion which  formerly  manifested  itself 
in  the  wild  delusions  of  poor  Isabell 
Gowdie,  now  forms  for  itself  a  crea- 
tion far  more  dangerous,  because  its 
phantoms  are  reconcilable  with  the 
ordinary  eraerience  of  the  world 
Within  the  last  two  years  the  courts 
at  Westminster  were  occupied  for 
many  days  in  the  investigation  of  a 
charge  of  a  most  serious  nature, 
brought  against  a  physician  by  the 
husband  of  one  of  his  patients.  The 
lady  kept  a  journal,  in  which  she 
noted  down  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness the  rise,  progress,  snd  entire 
history  of  an  overwhelming  and  pas- 
sionate attachment  between  herself 
and  the  doctor.  This  journal  came 
to  the  husband's  hands.  The  explo- 
sion may  be  imagined.  The  husband 
very  naturally  instituted  proceedings 
for  a  divorce.  When  the  trial  came 
on,  the  journal,  consisting  of  three 
bulky  volumes,  and  extending  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  was  produced. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer,  more  ex- 
plidt,  or  more  astounding,  than  the 
disclosures  it  contained.  But  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  confirmatory 
evidence  to  support  any  one  of  them ; 
and  it  was  estaolished  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  lady,  though  apparently  con- 
ducting herself  like  other  people,  and 
giving  no  external  sign  of  disordered 
intellect,  was  upon  this  particular 
subject  nltopthei  insane;  that  the 
doctor  was  mnocent  throughout  the 
affair,  and  wholly  unconscious  that 


*  Isabell  Oowdie's  fourth  confession.        t  Ck>nfeaBion  of  Janet  Breadheid. — See 
PrrCAnur's  Criminal  TriaU,  voL  iiL,  app.  viL       t  Mackbnzib'b  WorhB,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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he  had  for  years  been  made  the  hero    Clare,  whom  he  well  knew. 


of  a  romance  rivalling  the  adventures 
of  Faublas.  This  disease  sometimes 
assumes  a  form  even  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  self-accusation.  A  crime 
is  committed,  or  supposed  to  have 
been  committed.  The  details  of  an 
inquiry  of  an  exciting  nature  fill  the 
columns  of  the  press.  Presently  the 
imagination  fastens  upon  the  circum- 
stances as  they  are  graaually  revealed, 
and  tiie  unfortunate  patient  fancies 
that  he  has  been  a  witness  of  the 
whole  transaction,  comes  forward  be- 
lieving that  he  is  dischareuu;  an  im- 
perative duty,  and  with  all  the  clear- 
ness, coolness,  and  certainty  which 
characterise  truth,  depones  to  the 
creation  of  his  heated  brain.  A  case 
of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  winter 
assizes,  at  Stafford,  in  the  year  1857. 
The  body  of  a  girl  named  Eliza- 
beth Hopley  was  found  in  the  canal 
at  Bradley,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th  of  April.  There  were  no 
marks  of  violence.  About  ten  o'clock 
on  the  previous  evening  she  had  left 
the  house  of  her  aunt  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  the  place  where  a  young 
man,  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  was  in  the  habit  of  working. 
Her  road  led  past  the  place  where  her 
body  was  found,  and  it  was  supposed 
that,  dazzled  by  the  light  or  some 
cok&fires,  she  had  misi^  her  way, 
and  fallen  over  the  low  wall  by  which 
the  canal  was  at  that  spot  veiy  in- 
sufficiently guarded.  About  three 
weeks,  however,  after  the  gaVs  death, 
a  neighbour  of  the  name  of  Samuel 
Wall  declared  that  Elizabeth  Hopley 
had  been  murdered,  and  that  he  nad 
been  present  when  the  crime  was 
committed.  A  day  or  two  afterwards 
he  was  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates, when  he  told  the  following 
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He  ex- 
claimed, "  Philip,  youll  have  to  suffer 
for  this  ! "  Clare  turned  round  and 
replied,  '*  If  you  speak,  Til  serve  you 
the  same !"  Clare  then  lifted  the 
youn^  woman  up  from  the  ^ound, 
and,  followed  by  Wall,  carried  her 
over  the  railway  bridge,  and  down  a 
road  past  some  cottages,  until  he 
came  to  the  canaL  Here  he  paused, 
and  turning  round  again  upon  Wall, 
said,  ''  Now,  if  you  speak  or  tell  any 
one,  I  will  kill  you.  I  will  serve  you 
the  same  way  as  I  served  her,  and 
set  some  one  else  to  watch  instead." 
He  then,  in  Wall's  prftence,  pluna^ed 
the  woman,  who  still  seemed  nelpfess 
and  insensiole,  into  the  canal,  close  to 
the  spot  where,  the  next  morning,  her 
body  was  discovered. 

wall  fixed  the  time  when  this  oc- 
curred as  twenty  minutes  alter  mid- 
night, and  it  must  be  remarked  that 
he  was  employed  as  a  watchman, 
and  was  likely  to  be  habitually  ob- 
servant of  time. 

He  returned  to  his  employer's  pre- 
mises, being  prevented  by  his  fear  of 
Clare  from  giving  any  alarm.  After 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  Clare  came  to  him  and  re- 
newed his  threats,  when,  terrified  by 
the  apprehension  of  immediate  vio- 
lence, he  locked  himself  up  in  the 
enfiine-house  until  daylight. 

Clare  was  taken  into  custody,  and 
committed  for  trial  Upon  his  trial 
Wall  repeated  the  story  ne  had  told 
the  magistrates.  There  was  a  total 
absence  of  confirmation.  It  was  met 
hj  proof  that  the  bodv  showed  no 
sign  of  having  received  any  blow  of 
the  kind  described  by  Wall;  that 
there  had  been  men  at  work  pump- 
ing water  during  the  whole  night  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  who 


story.    He  said  that  on  the  night  m    must,  in  aU  probability,  have  heard 

the  29th  of  April  he  was  on  duty  as    ^^' —  t..  j  x,._  _ii._-_x_i 1^._ 

a  private  watchman  on  some  pre- 
mises near  a  bridge  which  crossed 
the  railway;  that  he  saw  two  per- 
sons, a  man  and  a  woman,  on  the 
bridge,  and  heard  a  woman's  voice 
say,  '^Philip,  don't  kill  me!  You 
said  you  would  kill  me  before !"  That 
the  man  then  raised  his  hand  and 
struck  the  woman  a  violent  blow  on 
the  head,  which  knocked  her  down. 
Upon  this  he  went  up,  and  instantly 
recognised  the  man  as  one  Philip 


something,  had  the  affair  taken  place 
as  Wall  described  It  was  shown, 
moreover,  that  from  half-past  six  un- 
til about  11  F.K.,  Clare  had  been 
in  a  public-house  at  Bilston,  which 
he  left,  in  company  with  four  other 
men,  one  of  whom  accompanied  him 
till  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own 
house.  Another  witness,  a  neighbour, 

g roved  that  about  twelve  o'clock 
e  met  Clare,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him  near  his  own 
door ;  that  they  remained  together 
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until  two  o*clock  the  next  morning. 
Utiere  eonld  not  be  the  BLightest  doaSt 
of  Clue's  innocence,  and  the  jury, 
of  conrB&  at  once  acquitted  him. 
Nor  could  there  be  any  doubt  that 
l^allbelieredtheBtoiyhetold.   The 
xninutenees,   the  particularity,  the 
etaphie  detaile,  the  conversation,  aU 
bear  the  stamp  of  that  subjective 
txuth,  which  our  language  has  no 
"word  to  distinguish  nom  oty'ecliw 
truth.    It  is  curious  to  observe  in 
bow  many  respects  this  case  resem- 
bles that  of  John  Perry.     In  both 
there  was  a  period  of  incubation, 
during  which  the  mind  brooded  in 
eOenee  over  its  creations ;  in  both 
the  accuser  professed  to  have  been 
present,    ana    thus   a  participant, 
though  in  different  degrees,  in  the 
crima     In  both  the  conversations 
with   the   supposed   murderer  are 
minutcdy  detailed,  in  both  the  tale  is 
flolenmly  repeated,  consistentlv.  and 
without  variation,  at  considerable  in- 
terv^  of  time,  and  subject  to  the 
test  of  judicial  examination. 

A  can  even  more  remarkable  oc- 
curred shortly  before  the  one  we 
have  just  referred  ta 

A  gentleman  of  high  social  pjosi- 
tion  mstituted  proceedinjeis  a^pnst 
his  wife  with  the  view  orobtainiDg 
a  divorce. 

The  innoeenee  of  the  lady  was 
strongly  assisted  and  firmly  bdieved. 
Counter-chaiges  of  conspiracy  and 
pe^uiy  were  brought  against  the 
husband  and  his  witnesses.  The  lady 
herself  was  in  a  state  of  disordered 
intellect,  produced,  as  was  asserted, 
by  the  conduct  of  tne  husband,  which 
inecluded  her  from  taking  any  part, 
or  affording  any  assistance  towards 
her  own  aefence,  which,  however, 
was  vigorously  maintained  by  friends 
who  were  firmly  convinced  that  she 
was  wholly  innocent  The  inquiry 
lasted  for  nearly  four  years,  and  at 
length  reached  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  hus- 
band had  just  terminated,  when  Par- 
liament rose  for  the  Easter  recess. 

On  the  House  reassembling,  there 
appeared  at  the  bar  an  elderly  and 
respectable-looking  clergyman—who. 
to  the  surprise  of  eveiy  one,  deposea 
upon  oath  that  six  or  seven  years  be-, 
fme,  namely,  in  the  month  of  May  or 
June,  in  the  year  1849  or  '50,  he  could 
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not  say  which,  he  had  been  the  eyewit- 
ness of  a  scene  which,  if  his  evideuce 
was  true,  was  conclusive  of  the  euilt  of 
the  lady.  He  swore  that  he  had  never 
mentioned  the  circumstance  during 
the  six  or  seven  years  that  had  elapsed 
but  to  one  person,  and  that  person 
was  dead.  He  had  permitted  Ids 
daughters  and  his  rister  to  continue 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  lady 
whom  he  accused.  He  was  unable 
to  fix  the  time  of  the  occurrence, 
even  as  to  the  year  in  which  it  took 
place,  or  to  state  who  was  the  partner 
m  her  j;uilt.  Every  avenue  ror  con- 
tradiction was  thus  cut  off,  and  the 
stoiy  was  left  to  stand  or  £dl,  ac- 
cording as  the  respectable  character 
and  social  position  of  the  witness, 
and  the  apparent  conviction  with 
which  he  told  his  story,  or  the  im- 
probable nature  of  that  story  itself, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  during  a 
most  searching  investi^tion,  earned 
on  by  adverse  parties  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  for  a  period  of  between 
four  and  five  years,  no  circumstance 
which  in  the  slightest  degree  corro- 
borated that  story  had  ever  come  to 
light,  might  be  considered  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  greater  weight.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  diffi- 
culty was  solved.  Within  a  few 
months,  the  witness  who  had  given 
tlus  extraordinary  history  gave  nim- 
self  up  to  justice,  declaring  with  every 
expression  of  contrition  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  foigiog  certain  bills 
of  exchange,  that  they  had  nearly 
reached  maturity,  that  he  had  no 
means  of  proviaiii|[  for  them,  that 
detection  was  inevitable,  and  that 
he  wished  to  anticipate  the  blow, 
and  make  such  reparation  as  was 
in  his  power  by  a  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt.  Upon  in- 
vestigation, it  turned  out  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  this  story ;  no  foreery  had  been 
committed— no  such  bills  of  exchange 
had  ever  been  in  existence.  His 
delusion  as  to  his  own  guilt  was  as 
complete  as  his  delusion  as  to  that  of 
the  lady  against  whom  he  had  j^iven 
evidence,  over  whose  strange  history 
he  had  no  doubt  brooded  for  years, 
until  the  thick-coming  fandes  of  his 
brain  assumed  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  substantive  creations. 
Doctor  Southwood  Smith,  in  his 
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Lectures  on  Forensic  Medicine,  after 
observing  how  common  false  self- 
inculpative  evidence  is,  gives  some 
remarkable  instances  m  which  it  has 
occuired.  Of  these  t&e  following  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking : — 

**  In  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution 
the  Hermione  frigate  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Pigot,  a  harsh  man  and  a  severe 
commander.  His  crew  matinied,  and 
carried  the  ship  into  an  enemy's  port, 
having  murdered  the  captain  and  many 
of  the  officers  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  barbarity.  One  midshipman 
escaped,  by  whom  many  of  the  criminals, 
who  were  afterwards  taken  and  delivered 
over  to  justice  one  by  one,  were  iden- 
tified. Mr  Finlaison,  the  government 
actuary,  who  at  that  time  held  an  official 
situation  at  the  Admiralty,  states — '  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  known,  on 
separate  occasions,  more  than  six  sail- 
ors who  voluntarily  confessed  to  having 
stinick  the  first  blow  at  Captain  Pigot. 
These  men  detailed  all  the  horrid  cir- 
cumstances of  the  mutiny  with  extreme 
minuteness  and  perfect  accuracy ;  never- 
theless, not  one  of  them  had  ever  been 
in  the  ship,  nor  had  so  much  as  seen 
Captain  Pigot  in  their  lives.  They  had 
obtiuned,  by  tradition,  from  their  mess- 
mates, the  particulars  of  the  story.  When 
long  on  a  foreign  station,  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  home,  their  minds  became 
enfeebled  ;  at  length  they  actually  be- 
lieved themselves  g^ty  of  the  crime 
over  which  they  had  so  long  brooded, 
and  submitted  with  a  gloomy  pleasure 
to  being  sent  to  England  in  irons  fi>r 
judgment.  At  the  Admiralty  we  were 
always  able  to  detect  and  establish  their 
innocence  in  defiance  of  their  own  solemn 
asseverations.' "  * 

We  are  exhausting  onr  space, 
though  not  the  number  of  instances 
of  a  similar  description  which  lie  be- 
fore us,  and  must  content  ourselves 
with  one  more. 

A  magistrate  of  one  of  the  north- 
ern counties  of  England,  well  known 
for  his  active  benevolence,  during 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  one  of 
the  visiting  justices  of  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  entered  into  con- 
versation with  one  of  the  patients, 
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and  was  much  struck  with  his  ra- 
tional demeanour  and  sensible  re- 
marks. The  man  expressed  himself 
erateM  for  the  kindness  with  which 
he  was  treated,  and  said  that  he  was 
well  aware  that  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  under  restraint ;  that 
although  he  was  perfectly  well  at 
that  time,  he  knew  that  ne  was  at 
any  moment  liable  to  a  return  of  the 
insanity,  during  an  attack  of  which 
he  had  some  years  before  murdered 
his  wife  j  and  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  permit  him  to  eo  at  large.  He 
then  expressed  the  aeepest  contrition 
for  his  crime ;  and  after  some  further 
conversation  the  magistrate  left  him, 
not  doubting  the  truth  of  his  story. 
Referring  to  the  case  in  conversation 
with  the  master  of  the  asylum,  he  ex- 
pressed much  interest,  and  referred  to 
the  patient  as  "that  unhappy  criminal 
lunatic  who  hadmurdereidhis  wife  ;** 
when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  was 
informed  that  his  wife  was  alive  and 
well,  and  had  been  to  visit  her  hua- 
band  only  the  day  before ! 

We  cannot  conclude  our  obaer- 
vations  on  this  interesting  subject 
better  than  in  the  words  of  the  old 
jurist  Heineccius  :—t 

"Confession  is  sometimes  the  voioe 
of  conscience.  Experience,  however, 
teaches  us  that  it  is  frequently  £ir  other- 
wise. There  sometimes  lurks,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  apparent  tranquillity  an 
insanity,  which  impels  men  readily  to 
accuse  themselves  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity. 
Some,  deluded  by  their  imaginations, 
suspect  themselves  of  crimes  which  they 
have  never  committed.  A  melancholy 
temperament,  the  tcedium  vitce^  and  an 
unaccountable  propensity  to  their  own 
destruction,  urges  some  to  the  most 
false  confessions ;  whilst  they  were  ex- 
tracted from  others  by  the  dread  of  tor- 
ture, or  the  tedious  misery  of  the  dun- 
geon.  So  far  is  it  from  being  the  fieict 
that  all  confessions  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  stings  of  conscience,  that  it  has 
been  well  said  by  Calphamius  Flaccus, 
'  Even  a  voluntary  confession  is  to  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion;'  and  by  Quin- 
tilian,  'a  suspicion  of  insanity  is  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  all  confessions.* " 


*  London  JudicitU  Gazette,  Jan.  1888. 
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ITHB  BOYAL  ACADSMT  AND  OTHER  SXHIBITIONa. 


Ths  opening  novelty  of  the  Ex- 
hibitions  haying  paased  away,  we 
can  now  more  calmly  inquire  what 
lasting  lesolts  have  hieen  aecoied.  In 
a  geneial  review  of  the  yeaf  s  pro- 
ductionSy  it  is  interesting  to  mark 
what  ideaa  have  etirred  tte  artist  in 
his  work,  what  ^reat  events  in  pre- 
sent times  or  historic  periods  have 
Btimnlated  his  efforts,  wnat  noble  re- 
cord he  has  given  us  of  things  idiich 
we  ooiadves  have  witnessed,  or  what 
memories  of  the  past  have  come  like 
visiims  to  Ms  canvass.    A  nation's 
art  ought  indeed  to  be  a  mirror  to  a 
nation's  greatness.    An  exhibition  of 
pictures  should  be  a  visible  reflection 
of  thooghts  that  claim  an  utterance, 
and  dems  which  engrave  their  out- 
lines upon  history.  Li  ancient  times, 
what  the  natriot^  fought  the  poet 
sung,  and  the  gods  which  the  people 
woiahipped  the  sculptor  carved.  And 
we  in  Eogland  have  fought  and  con- 
quered, tSought  and  written,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  artist  to 
TOit  upon  canvass  the  grand  results. 
Ours  IS  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  and 
the  dominion  of  the  land ;  an  empire 
upon  which  the  sun  never  sets  is 
sketching-fleldwideenough ;  a  history 
of  ten  centuries,  in  which  a  free  con- 
stitution has  been  bravely  won ;  a  re- 
ligion and  achurchsealedby  martyrs, 
and  sanctified  by  faith ;  a  literature 
which  with  winged  imagination  has 
flown  across  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 
exhausting  worlds,  and  then  creatine 
new,— these  are  the  noble  theme8,ana 
this  the  wide  circuit  of  that  national 
art,  to  which  England  in  her  great- 
ness has  a  right  to  asi>ire.    fii  re- 
viewing, then,  the  Exhibitions  of  tiie 
present  season,  we  ask.  What  are  the 
results  1    Has  a  page  been  added  to 
the  pictorial  chronide  of  our  times  1 
Has  a  Macaulay  or  a  HaUam  given 
to  history  the  colour  of  romance,  or 
the   more  sober  light  and  shade 
of  literal  veracity  %    Has  enterprise 
opened  up  new  regions  of  the  earth, 
the  glory  of  a  tropic  dime  radiant 
and  prolific,  or  the  ice-bound  barren- 
ness of  those  outer  regions  where 
struggling  life  on  creation's  furthest 
frontier  cues  as  in  exOe  ?    Have  our 
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artists,  we  ask,^been  taught  by  our 
historians  f  have  they  caught  the 
heroism  of  enterprise  £rom  our  heroes 
or  our  travellers  1  Has  Science  trans- 
lated herself  into  the  poetry  of  pic- 
tures) or  have  the  thoughts  of  our 
students,  culled  by  the  mi&ight  lamp, 
taken  upon  canvass  noontide  efiul- 
genoef  Such  are  among  tiie  questions 
which  suggest  themselves  ss  we  take 
the  pictures  one  by  one  from  the 
walls  of  the  Exhibitions,  and  seek  to 
find  for  them  a  position  in  the  niches 
set  apart  by  time. 

Looking  around,  then,  what  do  we 
find  ?  Why,if  not  the  infinite  universe, 
at  least  a  wide  world  snffidently  beau- 
teous and  diversified.  The  Ko/al 
Academy,  now  constituted  well-nigh 
one  hunored  yearB,may  still,  perhaps, 
show  itself  but  in  innncy.  It  may 
indeed  be  objected  that  our  Eogli^ 
school  is  still  standing  but  on  the 
threshold,  trying  experiments,  un- 
certain of  resnlt&  timidly  gropiug  the 
wav  in  partial  ught,  ever  faltering 
and  stumbling  when  it  essays  a  high 
career,  and  oonsdous  only  of  power 
when  it  condescends  pleasantly  to 
pky  with  pretty  trifles.  But  though 
not  unmindful  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  English  art  in  its  imperfect  real- 
isation of  the  great  thoughts  which 
in  other  departaients  have  WTOujg;ht 
such  nughty  chanses,  we  are  willing, 
in  coming  to  London  for  the  season, 
to  take  things  prettv  much  as  we 
find  them,  to  enjoy  whatever  is  plea- 
sant, and  to  pront  as  best  we  may 
by  tnose  higher  works,  though  few 
they  be,  which  aim  at  a  nobler  pur- 
pose. Accordingly,  in  the  Academy 
of  the  present  year— an  exhibition,  by 
general  consent,  above  average— we 
have  all  found  much  to  entertain  and 
somewhat  to  instruct,  mudi  refined 
enjoyment  in  the  pleasing  play  of 
fanc^,  delighted  rapture  to  the  eye 
in  the  glow  of  sportive  colour— a 
banquet  graced  by  smiling  beauty, 
with  here  and  there  a  Mentor  seated 
by,  in  deeper  voice  tdling  a  more 
serious  stor^.  In  this  general  assem- 
blage we  have  indeed  to  r^ret  the 
absence  of  some  looked-for  guests- 
Mr  Madise  is  too  bu^  with  his  grand 
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fresco  in  the  palace  at  Westminster 
to  enter  an  appearance  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  Mr  Ward,  likewise,  has 
t1m)wn  o  much  vigour  into  his  read- 
ings of  English  histcMTv  in  the  same 
English  Parliament  House,  that  we 
can  well  understand  why  he  is  absent 
from  his  accustomed  academic  place. 
Mr  Herbert  too.  having  in  the  same 
palace  a  chamber  assigned  for  his 
great  composition,  "  Moses  and  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,"  can  only  spare 
for  the  Academy  some  minor  episode 
of  genius.  We  miss  likewise  the 
accurate  drawing  of  Mr  Mulready  : 
the  wonderful  detail  and  handlini^ 
of  Mr  Lewis  in  his  renowned 
Eastern  studies^  and  lastly,  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  is  affain  absent,  his 
official  duties  probably  precluding 
that  devoted  study  which  nis  highly- 
wrought  subjects  demand.  In  the 
present  year,  moreover,  there  is  no 
work  of  startling  import,  no  grand 
show-picture  to  proauce  sensation. 
But  if  there  be  no  marvel  in  a 
"  Derby  Day,**  we  are  at  least  spared 
the  monstrosities  which  last  year 
presided  over  the  '^Yale  of  Best." 
If  the  men  of  tried  renown  have 
withheld  somewhat  of  their  power, 
at  least  it  is  no  sli^t  compensation 
to  find  that  the  Pre-Baphaeutes  have 
surrendered  their  grosser  mannerism. 
The  old  and  the  new  school  may  now 
indeed  be  seen  approaching  in  recon- 
ciled ranks,  the  conventionalism  of 
former  days  dying  out,  and  the  ec- 
centricities and  absurdities  of  recent 
years  equally  subsiding.  Thus^  in 
the  i)re8ent  season,  we  rqjoice  m  a 
pleasing  exhibition  oif  more  than 
average  excellence— no  flights  or  feats 
of  genius,  it  is  true,  but  plodding 
labour  meeting  its  due  reward,  each 
painter  honestly  working  on  m  his 
own  fashion,  under  that  essentially 
English  toleration  which  includes 
opinions  and  creeds  the  most  diver- 
sified, and  permits  every  man  in 
fullest  liberty  to  speak  or  to  paint 
just  what  he  likes. 

The  other  Exhibitions  are  likewise 
up  to  their  accustomed  pitch.  The 
Old  and  the  New  Water-Ck)lour 
Galleries  are  brilliant  as  ever.  The 
French  exhibition,  as  usual,  is  re- 
markable for  small  gems  of  exquisite 
setting,  and  large  grand  compositions 
bold  in  handling  and  treatment.  We 
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shall  in  our  present  notice  also  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  Mr  Hunt's 
"  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  and  Mr 
Watt's  "Lawgivers  of  the  Barth,'^ 
works  which  By  geaieral  consent  de- 
mand high  respect,  if  not  unqualified 
approval.  We  would  likewise  wish 
bnefly  to  notice  the  exhibition  of 
non-professional  artists,  showing,  we 
believe,  in  England,  an  amount  of 
amateur  talent  beyond  all  previous 
example. 

These  Exhibitions,  with  the  Suffolk 
and  the  Portland  Galleries,  contain 
upwards  of  3500  workB->a  multitude 
whose  name  is  legion,  and  whose 
general  merit  is  mecuocrity.  In 
a  crowd  few  can  be  conspicuons^ 
and  of  the  myriads  of  human  be- 
ings who  yearly  throng  existence^ 
the  vast  majority  must  die  un- 
known. And  so  it  is  with  picturea 
Of  these  3500  works  the  greater 
number  must  be  content  to  mingle 
in  obscuritjr  with  the  inglorious 
throng,  ministering,  it  may  be,  to 
the  refined  culture  of  the  multitude, 
but  doomed  unhonoured  to  pass  into 
oblivion.  What  is  it,  then,  wnich  may- 
win  for  a  picture  fiune  and  immor- 
tality 9  For  the  most  part,  those 
qualities  which  give  to  man  himself 
renown.  Humanity  is  indeed  the 
noblest  study  of  mankind,  and  hu- 
manity, in  like  manner,  must  ever 
be  the  grand  theme  of  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  art.  Man  in  nis  hignest 
aspects,  in  the  exercise  of  his  noblest 
faculties  for  the  worthiest  ends,  must 
ever  constitute  the  highest  art.  We 
criticise,  therefore,  a  work  of  artw  aa 
we  should  a  man,  by  the  noble  nu- 
manitv  which  it  mirrors  forth.  We 
classij^  the  3500  works  now  before 
us  according  to  the  human,  or  it  ma^ 
be  the  divme  faculties,  which  ani- 
mate their  forms  and  illumine  their 
colours.  We  probably  may,  with- 
out injustice,  at  once  consign  at  least 
3000  to  the  class  of  veiy  praise- 
worthy respectabilitTj^;  like,  indeed, 
to  the  migor  part  of  current  litera- 
ture, finrainmatical  in  construction, 
and  sufficiently  just  in  thought,  fitted 
well  to  inform  and  to  cultivate,  but 
wanting  in  that  one  spark  of  genius 
which  gives  to  a  worK  its  claim  to 
inspiration.  We  find  that  the  men 
who  outlive  the  passing  hour,  the 
books  whidi   survive  uie  present 
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seaBon,  are  few  and  exceptional.  And 
sa  it  neoeeaarily  is  with  pictnies. 
Our  memones  cannot  be  bardened, 
unless  there  be  something  worth 
the  recollection.  The  tisitors  who 
tfaraig  our  EschibitionB  would  gladlj 
make  a  dean  sweep  from  their 
miods  of  the  m^'or  part  of  that 
counties  crowd  which,  as  a  confused 
mob,  loudly  talk,  and  yet  have  no- 
thing to  say.  Would  that  this  Babel 
of  dislracted  voices  were  resolred 
into  more  accordant  speech,  or  at 
least  that  the  Babel  of  oisoord  might 
find  an  archetype  in  some  day  of 
Pentecost  and  its  world-wide  inspir- 
ation! Art  is  not  sectarian,  it  is 
aDirersal :  and  these  3500  works 
may  at  least  well  prove  that  no 
T^on  of  earth,  no  territory  in  the 
vast  domain  of  human  thought,  is 
foreign  to  her  empire.  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  the  Academv  and 
the  other  I^ibitions  are  of  their 
accustomed  merit.  We  must  now 
press  on  to  Ihe  more  deliberate  exa- 
mination of  individual  works.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  criticise  and  clas- 
sify these  productions  according  to 
the  principles  we  have  enunciated. 
A  picture  is  sometimes  reli^on, 
sometimes  philosophy,  sometmies 
history,  sometimes  poetry.  It  is 
^reat  oy  virtue  of  its  humanity ;  it 
IS  noble,becaa8eit  ennobles  whatever 
it  handks ;  it  is  part  of  our  civilisa- 
tion, because  it  embodies  those  ideas 
and  records  those  heroic  deeds  which 
make  indeed  the  greatness  of  the 
times  in  which  we  glory.  That  our 
English  sdiool  has  adequately  ful- 
filled tiiis  mission  we  do  not  assert. 
Still  we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of 
our  review,  that  the  year  has  con- 
tributed its  (]uota  to  this  high  result. 
Tetthe  pictures  which  point  the 
highest  moral  are  certainly  not  the 
most  popular.  ^  Saint  John  Leadiog 
Home  his  Adopted  Mother,**  by  Mr 
Dyce,  is  less  crowded  than  Mr  Frith's 
''ClaudeDuvar  ''dancing  a  ooranto." 
And  Mr  Herbert*s  spiritual  and 
symbolic  conception.  Mary  as  '^The 
Lily  of  Israel,  s^a  Mr  Dobson's 
^'  Nativity,**  have  obtained  less  notice 
than  **  The  Marriage  of  the  Princess 
RoyaL**  by  Mr  Phillip.  A  picture, 
indeed,  may  be  too  serious  for  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  which  is  ear- 
nest chiefly  in  its  arduous  toil,  and 


proportionately  trivial  in  its  pl< 
sures.  Painting  nowaday  is  esse 
tially  the  art  of  '*  making  things 
pleasant"  To  be  pleased  with  a 
leather  and  tickled  by  a  straw,  is  a 
sensation  by  no  means  diBiuB;reeabley 
after  the  heavy  dmdee  andduty  of 
business  hours.  Melodrama,  romance, 
heht  comedy,  and  piquant  inddents 
which  every  one  who  runs  may 
read,  and  at  a  glance  eiyoy  withoi& 
effort  of  intellect,  are  naturally  the 
most  taking  subiects  for  a  picture. 
The  manners  ana  the  people,  indeed, 
that  delight  in  society,  are  generally 
the  most  successful  upon  canvasa 
The  philosophy  which  ooies  in  the 
drawmg-room  is  likewise  somewhat 
too  heav  V  when  painted  for  exhiln- 
tion ;  and  the  man  who  can  say  or 
paint  the  pretty  el^;ant  trifle,  is  sore, 
after  all,  to  be  the  darling  of  the 
ladies.  Mr  Phillip's  laureate  ode, 
chanted  for  a  dazzlmg  pageant, ''  The 
Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal,"  ia 
in  this  sense  the  picture  of  the  seascm. 
Mr  Phillip,  who  always  delights  in 
silks  and  satins,  is  now  in  his  gleiT, 
and  the  difSculties  which,  in  such  sub- 
jects, have  defeated  less  skilful  artists, 
are  here  turned  intopositive  triumphs. 
What  gleams  of  light  and  be«ity 
stream  across  the  picture  in  tlie 
sunny  train  of  bride,  bridesmaids. 
Queen,  and  children  !  What  a  bevy 
of  youth  and  loveliness,  what  a 
dazzling  glitter  of  pearls,  and  bril- 
liants, and  flowers,  and  wreaths,  and 
coronets,  all  marriialled  and  managed 
with  admirable  pictorial  effect !  We 
might  have  desired  that  white  kids 
had  fitted  better,  that  noble  wristi 
had  not  been  quite  so  plebeanly 
duinsv,  that  royal  eyes  had  been  set 
straight  with  the  other  regal  features ; 
but  the  artist  seems  to  have  thought 
that,  in  contentmg  the  mUliner,  he 
did  iustice  to  his  subject ! 

Almost  as  a  vii-a-vu  to  Mr  Phillip's 
''Royal  Marriage,"  and  close  at  hand 
to  the  place  two  years  since  occupied 
by  Mr  Prith's  "  Derby  Day,"  is  now 
hung  "  Claude  Duval,"  by  the  same 
clever  artist  MrlVithisapainterwho 
glides  with  light  elegant  s^  over  the 
surface  of  society,  shooting  foUy  aa 
she  flies— a  Sheridan  in  the  point  and 

rkle  of  his  wit    Claucte  DuvaL 
leader  of  a  formidable  band  of 
robbers,  sU^  a  lady's  coadh,  rich  in 
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the  booty  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
The  traces  of  the  carriage  have  been 
cut  I  a  ruffian  holds  a  pistol  at  the 
coachman's  head ;  a  young  lady  has 
fiunted;  her  protectress  implores 
mercy  \  a  chest  has  been  rifled  ;  a 
casket  is  wrenched  open ;  whileClaude 
Duval,  the  prince  of  bandits,  vet  no 
less  the  gay  gallant  in  spurs  ana  scar- 
let coat,  makes  a  virtue  of  plundering 
but  one  hundred  pounds,  asking  for 
ransom  a  dance  with  the  fine  lady 
upon  the  open  heath.  The  incident 
is  stirring,  yet  scattered— a  fault,  or 
perhaps  a  merit,  from  which  the 
^*  Margate  Sands"  and  the  "  Derby 
Day  "  were  certainly  not  free,  as  if 
concentration  of  attention  on  the 
centre  of  the  picture  were  an  effort 
too  much  to  DC  expected  from  that 
prying  curiosity  which  loves  to 
wander  incontinently  over  the  entire 
surface  of  a  composition,  expecting 
laughter  to  lurk  even  in  its  remot- 
est comers.  Of  the  same  school  of 
crowded  vet  scattered  incident,  cha- 
racters tne  most  incongruous  hud- 
dled together  on  some  slender  pre- 
tence, wich  serves  as  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  a  picture,  is  "The  General 
Post-Office,  One  Minute  to  Six,"  by 
Mr  Hicks.  It  is  somewhat  lament- 
able that  such  dexterity  of  hand,  such 
tact  in  the  management  of  character, 
should  be  lavisluy  squandered  on  a 
subject  so  trivial  rorters  carrying 
armfuls  of  The  Times^  boys  fling- 
ing newspapers  to  the  distant  box, 
wmch  they  cannot  reach  before  it 
closes,  women  and  children  hasting 
with  letters  in  hand  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, is  a  medley  out  of  which  we 
defy  any  man  to  make  an  artistic 
dramik  novel,  or  picture.  Such  a  sub- 
ject admits  of  no  composition  or  plot, 
IS  at  best  mere  clever  penny-a-lining 
and  picture -making,  altogether  a 
made-up  affair— the  oirty  boys  of  the 
street  being  told  to  come  washed 
and  smartly  dressed  because  they 
are  to  be  hung  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. 

Artists  not  unnaturally  search  and 
beat  about  among  the  incidents  and 
topics  of  the  day  for  subjects  which 
may  attract  attention  and  excite 
sympathy.  Many  of  the  pictures 
of  the  present  year  ally  themselves 
to  an  established  cause  and  in- 
terest, and  in  the  name  of  humanity 


raise  their  voice  with  the  literature 
of  their  country  in  denouncing  some 
crying  grievance.  Thus  Mr  Solo- 
mon, in  his  tragedy  of  '*  Drowned ! 
Drowned  ! "  paints  in  dark  shadows 
the  "  social  evil;**  and  Miss  Osborn, 
in  ''The  Governess,"  claims  for  an 
iigured  class  the  respect  due  to  re- 
fined and  cultured  nature.  Miss 
Osborn  very  properly  paints  her 
governess  as  a  young,  sught,  inter- 
esting, unprotected  female,  standing 
in  abashea  simplicity,  sensitive  and 
refined,  before  ner  fature  mistress,  a 
fat,  coarse  mother,  surrounded  oy 
turbulent  children  ready  to  defy 
authority.  The  tale  is  well  told  and 
skilfidly  painted,  and  the  picture, 
which  18  earnest  and  praiseworthy, 
has  obtained  the  honour  of  a  ro^ 
purchaser.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Solomon's  more  heartrending  theme 
sacrifices  sincerity  and  simplicity  in 
the  startling  effect  of  melodrama. 
A  ruined  maiden,  "young  and  so 
fair,  one  more  unfortunate  gone  to 
her  death,"  is,  with  tresses  unloosed, 
andgarments  clinnng  like  cerements, 
dragged  from  the  olack  flowing  river 
— **mad  from  life's  history," 

"  Swift  to  be  hurled 
Anjrwhere,  anjrwhere. 
Out  of  the  world." 

Her  betrayer,  a  young,  gay  gallant, 
in  company  with  mad  associates 
from  a  oal  nuuqyJkj  comes  with  hor- 
ror upon  his  victim,  houseless  by 
night,  Iving  near  the  dark  arch  of 
the  cold  flowing  river,  where  the 
lamps  quiver  and  the  March  winds 
blow.  Hood,  in  his  ''Brid^  of 
Sighs,"  like  Mr  Solomon  in  his  pic- 
ture, took  from  the  queen  in  Hcrni- 
let  the  motto  "  Drown'd !  Drown'd!" 
"  The  Bridge  of  Sighs."  indeed,  with 
its  somewhat  morbid  pathos,  has 
served  as  inspiration  to  the  picture, 
with  the  knell  of  Drown'd  I  Drown'd  ! 
from  the  loved  and  maddened 
Ophelia,  ending  in  the  deep-voiced 
moral  of  King  Lear — 

**  The  g[ods  are  just^  and  of  our  pleasant 
vioes 
Moke  instrumente  to  8COui)2p6  us." 

Mr  Solomon,  in  his  well-known 

Eicture,  "Waiting  for  the  Verdict," 
as  abready  shown  himself  master  of 
tra^c  intensity,  and  his  present  work 
is,  m  like  manner,  cleverly  conceived 
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for  popular  Benaation  and  stage  effect 
The  execation  is  poweif ol  but  coarse, 
tLe  ^eatment  broad  and  bold,  bat 
granting  in  those  finer  tonches  whidi 
evince  dehcate  sympathy.  We  be- 
lieTe  that  {Hctures  of  t  us  class  tell 
for  much  more  than  they  are  really 
^worth  ;  that  their  pathos  and  poeti^ 
are  £ot  up  in  the  studio  at  compara- 
tiTcfy  little  coat  of  biain  and  tout : 
and  that  if  writeis  or  painters  will 
bat  eondesoend  to  the  easy  trick,  a 
nois^  reputation  may,  alter  this 
fiu^on,  be  dieaply  bouffht 

Mr  CTNeil  is  one  of  those  yigorous 
lealistie  artists^  who  likewise  uirows 
liimself  into  the  stir  of  actual  life, 
and  chooses   some  telliog  subject 
from  the  ezdting  histoiy  of  the  times 
in  which  we  ourselves  are  actois. 
Hence,  during  the  Indian  war,  he 
painted  his  ^Eastward  Hoi**  the 
parting  on  the  transport-ship  of  brave 
fioldiers  &om  their  wires  and  chil- 
dren, followed  quiddy  b^  his  "Home 
Again,"  of  happy  greeting.    In  the 
present  exhibition  he  has  not  l)een  so 
fortunate  in  a  subject,  or  so  successful 
in  its  treatment.    ''  The  Ydunteor " 
is  evidently  su^ested  by  the  wreck 
of  the  Bojal  (barter,  perhaps  the 
most  tragic  event  of  the  year,  yet 
scarcely  within  the  power  of  art  ade- 
quately to  portray.    Of  some  &med 
dassic  picture  it  was  said  that  the 
artist  had  best  shown  his  genius,  or 
rather  his  tac^  by  completely  con- 
cealing^ the  anguish  of  his  hero  under 
a  thicK  veil !    Certain  it  is  there  are 
some  scenes  too  terrible,  save  for  the 
imagination — ^more  suited^  perhaps,  to 
the  pen  than  to  the  pencil— the  cold 
critical  eye  serving  but  to  disenchant 
the  more  vivid  picture  of  the  fancy. 
G^ricanlt,^  his  famed  picture  in  the 
Louvre,  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Medusa," 
might  indeed  have  given  Mr  O'Neil, 
in  his  more  humble. attempt,  some 
hope  of  success.    Mr  O'Neil's  ship- 
wreck, however^  evidentiy  took  place 
in  his  own  studia    The  victims  who 
crowd  the  deck  of  the  Royal  Charter 
seem  denrous  of  looking  miserable, 
yet  they  are  evidentiy  comfortable 
enough,  taking  the  whole  affair  most 
coolly,  as  if  everything  was  just  hap- 
pening in   its  due  and  appointed 
course.    Some  of  the  characters  are 
manifestly  accustomed  to  the  heart- 
rending,and  have  already  done  service 
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in  the  same  line  before.  We  thought 
it,  perhaps,  but  fitting  and  pleasant 
that  women  who,  in  the  '^Eastward 
Ho !"  had  gone  throng  the  agony  of 
parting,  should  share  in  the  joy  of 
^  Home  Again;"  but  it  does,  we  con- 
fess, seem  a  httie  hard-hearted  to 
subject  these  sensitiTC  creatar^  hot 
just  recovering  from  past  suffering,  to 
this  fresh  cakmitj  of  a  shipwreck. 
Yet  we  would  hope  that  artists' 
models,  like  hired  mutes  at  funerals* 
do  not  take  these  things  quite  so 
much  to  heart  as  the  sympathetic 
public,  who,  of  course,  are  melted  to 
tears— at  least  if  the  painter  can 
manage  but  a  littie  better  to  keep  up 
appearances. 

Let  such  pictures  pass  not  without 
commendation.    But  upon  tiie  rack 
of  this  tough  world  stretch  these  poor 
creatures  no  longer,  and  after  fife's 
troublous  fever  let  them  sleep  wdL 
Bepose,  blissful  repose,  we  yearn  for 
— tne  repose  of  the  Greek  sculptue, 
''  H  RepoBO,"  which  the  old  pamtera 
delighted  in  after  the  **  Murder  of  the 
Innocents"— the  rest  as  of  a  ** Holy 
Family"  by  Raphael,  Mother  and 
Child    bleffled   m   uneartblv   love. 
This  Ib  the  key  in  which  mi  Cope 
painted   his  exquisite  littie  work, 
''Best:"  child,  rest  on  thy  mother'a 
breast,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  lova 
Tender  hands  cradle  the  infant's 
sleep,  while  a  mother's  beauty  keeps 
an  angel's  watch.    Such  pictures  m 
our  day  not  unworthily  take  the  place 
of  "Holy  Families"  painted  \q  the 
great  masters,  ana  might  well  be 
hung  as  altar-pieces  in  the  shrine  of 
domestic  affection.    EngUsh  art,  in- 
deed, is  greatest  when  it  is  amplest 
and  tenderest— when  it  is  most  true 
to  that  English  home,  which  is  not 
only  a  casUe,  but  a  fireside,  and  a 
family  circle,  and  a  sanctuary,  and  a 
house  where  grace  is  said   before 
meals,  and  the  day  ended  by  prayer. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
French  language  has  no  word  for 
home ;  and  so  French  art,  if  we  except 
the  almost  fbiglish  works  of  Edouard 
Fr^re,  thirsts  for  glory,  and  is  fired 
by  ambition,  yet  cares  little  for  the 
quiet  andseclusion  of  the  family  home. 
But  home  has  ever  been  dear  to  our 
English  art.    Wilkie  made  it  happy 
ana  joyous,  and  since  then,  Webster 
has  loved  to  group  his  littie  children 
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round  the  domestic  hearth,  or  put 
them  to  school,  and  see  them  taught 
by  some  motherly  dame  or  villa^ 
master.  This  year  Mr  Webster,  in  his 
"Winter,"  troubles  the  good  people  to 
leave  their  home  only  that  tne^  may 
come  to  church.  The  snow  lies  in  the 
churchyard,  and  the  snows  of  many 
winters  have  made  the  head  of  the  old 
man  grey.  His  neatly-clad  grand- 
daughter from  village  school^  prayer- 
book  in  hand,  gently  leads  his  totter- 
ing steps  beneath  the  church-porch 
shelter.  Mr  Faed,  in  like  manner, 
usually  allies  himself  to  the  domestic 
affections,  and  this  year,  in  his  cot- 
tage interior,  suggested  by  "The 
Cottei's  Saturday  Night,"  paints  from 
the  simple  lines, — 

"The  mother^  wi'  her  needle  and   her 
shears, 
Gan  auld  claei  look  amaist  as  weeVs 
the  new.'' 

Our  English  and  Scotch  art  in  this 
department  has  certainly  always  been 
more  refined  than  its  kindred  Dutch. 
Instead  of  placing  our  characters  in 
a  dirty  back-kitten  wallowing  in 
mire,  with  the  pigs  as  playmates,  we 
have  an  eye  to  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness, sweep  the  floor,  put  the  furni- 
ture in  order,  dress  the  household  in 
well-to-do  fashion,  make  them  thrifty, 
tidy  people,  who  work  hard  during 
the  week  and  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
days. This  is  the  rural  peasant-life 
of  honest  poverty,  long  sung  of  by 
our  English  poets,  and  Uiough  a  little 
out  of  date  in  these  more  spasmodic 
days,  it  still  lives,  and  we  hope  may 
long  live,  in  the  pictorial  romance  of 
our  painters.  Our  memory  recalls 
many  such  works  in  this  and  previ- 
ous jrears  on  the  walls  of  London  ex- 
hibitions. Provis  and  Cumock  and 
Hardy,  with  others,  still  paint  a  sim- 
Dle  subject  with  unpretendiug  truth. 
Our  artists,  indeed,  take  a  much  more 
healthful  view  of  the  wants  and  wel- 
fare of  the  labouring  classes  thao  our 
politicians.  Painters  dream  not  of 
anything  so  unpictorial  as  extended 
suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot.  They  go 
into  the  lanes  and  rural  homes  of 
what  once  was,  and  still  is,  happy 
old  England;  and  as  long  as  an  inte- 
resting mother  dotes  over  her  lovely 
infant— as  long  as  the  husband  is  pro- 
sperous in  his  work  and  happy  in  his 
pipe  and  ale— as  long  as  the  bonny 
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sunburnt  children  bring  home   the 
russet  fern  upon  their  wioulders^  or 

go  forth  in  joyous  bands  to  glean  the 
arvest-field — as  long  as  sunshine 
streams  in  at  the  cottage  window; 
and  content  smiles  from  every  faoe, — 
what  cares  the  painter  or  the  peasant 
for  the  politician's  suffrage  Y— what 
can  the  statesmonger  add  when  kind 
nature  has  given  her  all  % 

The  love  of  nature,  indeed,  espe- 
cially in  her  more  simple  and  sednded 
wallra.  has  lon^  been  a  passion  with 
the  English  pamter.    Far  from  the 
beaten  track  and  the  crowded  haunt, 
he  takes  his  portfolio  and  sketching'- 
stool  into  the  wooded  depths  of  that 
countiy  which  was  made  by  God  ere 
man  toe  city  built.     Here,  in  the 
bright  summer-dav,  he  watches  the 
sunshine  and  the  shade  chasing  alonj^ 
the  mountain-side,  and  feels  the  firesh 
breath  of  the  evening  breeze  as  it  stirs 
among  the  trees,  or  ruffles  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  mountain  lake.    Here 
he  muses  and  paints,  and  then  brings 
to  the  exhibitions  of  the  crowded  city 
the  cool  of  the  mountain  air,  or  the 
sunny  gloiy  of  the  golden  harvest. 
The  frequenters  of  the  May  j^eries 
know  the  crowned  heights  of  Snow- 
don  and  Moel  Siabod  almost  as  well 
as  the  dwellers  at  Capel  Curig.    The 
family  of  the  Wiliiamses,  uilbert, 
Percy,  andBoddington,  annuaJlj  cart 
away  and  send  by  luggage-tram,  for 
the  Suffolk  and  Portland  Gralleries,  a 
large  portion  of  the  principality  of 
WaJes.    The  Pettitts  have  colonised 
the  hills  and  lakes  of  Westmoreland, 
while  the  younger  Danbys,  by  flooa 
and  fiord  and  moimtain-pass,  take 
their  sojourn  wherever  the  romance 
of  nature  shows  the  loveliest     hi 
short,  in  these  days  of  ready  locomo- 
tion, genius,  with  wiu^s  attached  to 
heels,  can  make  herself  all  but  omni- 
present, and  English  art  may  indeed 
now  be  said  to  have  established  its 
^'special  correspondent"  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  earth  where  nature  has 
robed  herself  for  painting.    Some  of 
the   more  veneraole  A^emicians, 
such  as  Lee  and  Witheriogton,  in 
works  like  their   "Summer"   and 
"Resting  by  the  Way,"  have  cer- 
tainly not  kept  pace  with  the  chang- 
ing times.    They  can  certainly  claim 
no  kindred  with  the  grand  old  style 
of  Salvator  and  Poussin,  and  on  tiie 
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other  hand  they  have  not  advanced 
into  the  modem  practice  vhich  mir- 
ran  forth  nature  jnst  as  she  is.  Mr 
Oreswicky  indeed,  is  almost  the  only 
man  who  preserres  and  reconciles  the 
dignity  and  decomm  of  the  old  aca- 
demic landacane  with  the  minnter 
aeeoracy  of  tne  preyailing  mode. 
His  ""  Relic  of  Old  Times"— a  castle- 
crowned  he^ht  of  feudal  davs,  the 
rirer  mnning  leisurely  at  its  feet,  an 
olden  bridge  flpanning  the  rapid,  cows 
coming  idly  m  the  soft  twilight  to 
water— is  a  mral  retreat  snch  as  may 
be  found  in  the  bywavs  of  England  s 
histoTT,  simple  yet  solemn. 

Mrlledgzave  has  lonc"  allied  him- 
self to  the  new  schooL  In  such  pic- 
tures as  ''Seeking  the  Bridle-Road," 
his  ''  Children  in  the  Wood  at  Even- 
wlT  and  again  '"The  Children  in  the 
Wood^  Morning"  he,  of  all  other  Aca- 
demiaana,  has  given  himself  over  with 
most  earnestness,  and  likewise  with 
most  Buceess.  to  that  new  manner 
which  counts  leaves,  pencils  branches, 
and  dots  in  endless  aetaO.  We  had, 
however,  aLnost  foi^gotten  Mr  Dyce's 
*"  Pegwell  Bav,"  a  marvel  of  its  kind. 
The  sunset  glows  in  the  evening  sky, 
the  ebbing  sea  retreats  to  the  far-off 
distance,  the  steep  cliffs  advance  till 
we  come  to  the  pebble-strewn  fore- 
,  and  weltdressed  ladies  gar 
'  ahells  upon  the  beach.  It  is 
indeed  a  beauteons  work,  which  al- 
most for  the  first  time  reconciles  an 
infinite  detail  with  a  broad,  solemn, 
and  poetic  general  effect  Mr  Oakes 
has  this  year,  in  his  '<  Old  Sand-Pit," 
scarcely  maintained  his  previous  re- 
putation. Mr  J.  M.  Carrick,  in  his 
*  Nice-— a  Winter  Study,"  is  as  accu- 
rate as  a  photograph ;  while  Mr  Mac- 
Csllum  of  the  same  school,  in  ''  The 
Moorland  Queen,"  and  other  careful 
forest  studies,  has  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing nature  herself  within  the  rooms 
of  an  exhibition — no  academic  nature 
of  conventional  rule,  but  a  bit  of  the 
actual  landscape  cut  out  and  put 
within  a  frame. 

The  artists,  indeed,  who  have 
hitherto  been  betrayed  into  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite absurdities  are  this  year  un- 
usually right-minded.  Some  of  their 
eccentricities,  in  which  probably  they 
were  prepared  specially  to  glory,  were 
fortunately,  we  nave  reason  to  Know, 
weeded  out  from  the  present  Exhibi- 
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tion.  The  men  who  are  now  on  view, 
having  ceased  to  be  monstrous,  have 
sobered  down  at  worst  into  servile 
naturalism,  and  seem  content  to  rest 
in  the  somewhat  harmless  ambition 
of  being  small  EvenMrWhaite,Mr 
H.  Moore,  and  Mr  A.  W.  Hunt,  are 
not  wholly  beyond  hope.  The  only 
works,  indeed,  against  which  we 
think  it  necessaiy  to  protest,  are  the 
"  Matilda"  and  "  Meditation,"  by 
Mr  G.  D.  LesUe :  "  The  Hedger,"  by 
Mr  Brett;  and  "una  with  the  Lion,*^ 
by  Mr  Scott.  The  astounding  crop  of 
apple-blossoms  which  in  past  years,  at 
MrRuskin's  call,  gave  to  the  Academv 
all  the  promise  of  a  spring  orchard. 
ha8,werqoicetosajr,diedout  Still 
there  is  much  mawkish  sentimental- 
ity about  flowers,  in  which^  we  regret 
to  say,  Mr  Herbert,  in  his  Mary  as 
"The  Lily  of  Israel,"  is  not  wholly 
guiltless.  MrLeslie,  however,  in  the 
pictures  we  have  alreuedy  named,  is  the 
chief  offender.  His  forlorn  maidens, 
of  waxy  flesh  and  sickly  German 
sentiment,  seem  to  be  meditating 
suicide  among  water-lilies,  or,  Ophe- 
Ua-Uke,  to  be  gathering  playthmgs 
for  their  madness.  Mr  Brett  fails 
certainly  in  an  opposite  direction. 
He  paints  flowers  just  as  in  previous 
years  he  has  painted  broken  stones, 
hard  and  heartless,  as  if  they  had  no 
soul  of  tenderness,  out  might  be  ruth- 
lessly trodden  under  foot  without 
wrong  or  suffering.  Had  he  set  his 
mind  on  introducing  a  large  figure  in 
a  landscape  blossoming  as  a  garden, 
he  would  nave  done  well  to  read,  for 
its  fitting  treatment,  Longfellow's 
poem,  "The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers." 
As  it  is,  he  has  succeeded  in  painting 
a  powerful  but  disagreeable  picture, 
alt  crudity  and  coarseness.  Our  mo- 
dem Pre-Raphaelites  have  indeed,  al- 
most without  exception,  failed  in  their 
repeated  attempts  to  make  flowers 
tributary  to  their  figures.  Flowers 
are  so  fniil,  so  delicate,  and  so  lovely, 
that  they  seem  scarcely  suited  to  the 
common  world  and  its  rude  inhabit- 
ants. The  Pre-Raphaelites,  indeed, 
in  their  too  gross  naturalism,  have 
little  of  the  sentiment  most  akin  to 
the  beauty  and  the  purity  of  the  lily 
of  the  field.  Chilaren  m  innocent 
play  may  sport  with  flowers ;  lovely 
maidens  may  wreath  them  into  gar- 
lands; the  violet  may  spring  beneath 
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the  gentle  feet  of  saints  as  in  pictures 
of  toe  middle  ages ;  but  such  refine- 
ments are  wholhr  b^ond  the  sphere 
(^ourso-<aLiledPre-Kaphaelite&  The 
prominent  intrusion  of  flowers  in  na- 
ture, often  desired  to  blush  unseen, 
is,  in  figure  subjects,  a  difficulty,  and 
not  umrequently  a  discord.  Hence 
is  it  that  nvacinths,  and  blue-bells, 
and  peach-blossoms,  and  hawthorn 
are  best  painted  all  alone  in  their  own 
companionship,  as  by  Mr  Hunt  and 
Miss  Mutrie,  in  an  unpretending 
yet  perfect  manner,  Post-Icaphaelites 
though  they  be. 

The  Arts,  like  politics,  histoiy, 
and  philosophy,  ever  return  to  con- 
servatism as  their  fundamental  and 
essential  principle.  It  is  now  too 
late  in  the  worlas  experience  to  make 
any  grand  discovery  which  shall  work 
a  radical  revolution.  The  basis 
upon  which  all  art  must  necessarilv 
rest,  has  long  been  established.  It 
was  laid  down  in  the  early  ori^nn  of 
the  Endish  school,  by  the  ludd  and 
admirable  discourses  of  Reynolds. 
And  thus,  when  young  adventurers 
come  forward,  from  time  to  time, 
proclaiming  a  more  excellent  way,  we 
know  full  well  that  the  maturer  wis- 
dom of  advancing  years  must  bring 
back  their  steps  to  the  paths  trod  by 
their  predecessors.  After  all  the  pre- 
tension and  agitation  of  past  years, 
what  have  we  been  taught  that  is 
new  in  the  history  of  artl  Novelty 
assuredly  we  have  had  in  incredible 
absurdities,  which  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten.  But  now  when,  in  the 
present  year,  all  but  a  clean  sweep 
has  been  made  of  these  obnoxious 
innovations,  what  remains  as  a  re- 
sult 9  Why,  the  most  conservative 
of  all  doctrines,  the  oldest  of  all 
truths — ^the  study  of  nature.  No  pro- 
|)hets  were  required  to  preach  a  prac- 
tice the  advantages  of  which  have,  in 
almost  all  times  and  countries^  been 
admitted  as  self-evident  What,  after 
all  this  stir,  are  the  best  landscapes 
now  on  exhibition  ?  Why,  most  cer- 
tainly those  which  bear  the  names  of 
Creswick,  of  the  Linnels,  and  of  the 
Danbys— names  which  have  been  be- 
fore the  worid  for  well-nigh  half  a 
century.  The  manner  of  Mr  T.  Dan- 
by  is  as  old  as  those  everlasting  hills 
which  he  paints  with  so  much  solem- 
nity.   In  his  "  Llyn  Gwynant,"  the 


rock-built  precipice  frowns  in  mouzi.- 
tain  gloom,  lighted  by  sunset  gloix  > 
the  shepherd  drives  nome  his  floclc 
to  valley-shelter ;  and  the  fisherman 
drags  his  evening  meal  from  the  tran- 
quil lake — a  nature  in  unpretending 
modesty,  all  imconscious  of  the  fever- 
ish oonnict  of  the  schools.  Mr  Dillon, 
in  his  venerable  ^  Temple  of  Nubia,** 
in  a  different  key,  paints  in  the 
same  old  manner  of  broad  impressive 
effect&  Thirty  centuries  have  looked 
down  in  ruin  upon  these  dismem- 
bered columns;  the  sun  sets  once 
more  in  blood-red  rays^  as  when  gOd- 
ing  the  pomp  of  empire,  while  the 
moon  rises,  all  gentleness,  looking 
down  on  the  eternal  river  as  it  flowa 
heedlessly  onward.  Mr  Linnell,  the 
father,  in  his  ^  Wheatfield,"  with  some 
looseness  of  hand,  and  a  maddened 
intensity  of  colour,  not  unlike  the 
manner  of  Turner  in  his  later  dajna^ 
paints  nature  as  if  she  were  robed  in 
cloth  of  gold.  The  radiant  mantle  of 
the  old  man  has  ahready  descended 
upon  the  shoulders  of  ms  son.  In 
<'  Atop  of  the  HiU,"  Mr  linnell,  the 
younger,'  has  indeed  outtopped  his 
former  self,  ever  rising  on  tne  tiptoe 
of  ecstasy,  his  blues  as  startling  as 
Titian's,  his  yellows  as  gorseous  as 
Rubens^s— painting  the  earth  in  the 
harvest  jubilee  of  a  golden  a^e — a 
comucopean  horn  of  plenty  lavishly 
poured  forth,  Arcadian  figures  seated 
in  foreground  as  at  a  sumptuous 
feast.  Mr  Danby,  the  elder,  of  "De- 
luge "  and  "  Sixth  Seal "  celebrity,  in 
his  "  Phoebus  rising  from  the  Sea,** 
guiding  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  and 
awakening  into  life  ''  the  Queen  of 
Beauty"  from  the  crested  wave,  is  still 
imaginative  andunreal  even  toexcesa. 
Yet  the  poetry  of  nature  henever  fails 
to  love..  The  clouds  blushing  into 
morning  lie  idly  down  in  the  diBtant 
horizon,  as  if  still  dreaming  on  their 
midnight  coudi,  while  the  waves 
break  gently  on  the  shell-strewn 
shore,  as  first  they  wi^en  from  slum- 
berous reverie.  Touches  such  as  these 
show  the  poet  Nature  is  sensitive 
and  emotional  to  the  artist  whose 
pulse  throbs  in  unison,  and  thus  even 
landscape  art  becomes,  as  we  have 
said,  noble  just  in  proportion  as  it 
responds  to  the  noblest  faculties  in 
man.  This,  indeed,  was  the  gloiy  of 
middle-age  art,  and  it  is,  on  the  other 
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hsDd,  the  opprobrinm  of  the  modem 
realists — ^that  nature,  seen  by  them, 
is  hard,  inanimate,  and  soulless. 

The  refined,  delicate,  yet  rapturous 
poetry  of  which  landscape  art  is  cap- 
able, cannot  be  better  seen  than  m 
the  GalleiYof  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society.    Water-colours  may  not  be 
Baited  to  large  historic  work&  but 
within  narrower  limits,  as  a  medium, 
they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  colours  are  liquid,  transparent, 
without  alloy — approaching,  mdeed, 
to  atmospherie  light  and  prismatic 
bnllianoe.    The  execution,  again,  is 
capable  of  utmost  detail,  yet,  in  the 
blending  of  the  general  effect,  deli- 
cate and   hannonious.     The  most 
honoured  positions  in  the  GkilJenr 
are  aaskned  to  Mr  Palmer's  '^  Bai- 
lad**  and  Mr  Newton's  *' Mountain 
Gloom  in  the  Pass  of  Gleocoe," — 
drawings  which,  in  sentiment,  are 
wide  as  the  tropics  from  the  pole 
asunder.  Mr  Palmer  sings  his  Ballad 
in  the  consmning  heat  of  a  harvest 
landscape.     The  sunset,  in  dolphin 
hues,  is  dying  in  the  sky,  the  earth 
a  ^mphony  of  harmony ;  a  twilight 
Teil  is  drawn  across  the  valley,  sheep 
snatch  their  evening   meal,   while 
youths  and  maidens  recline  in  sweet 
repose.     Mr  Newton's  '*  Mountain 
Gloom,''  in  a  deep  solemn  gorge  of 
the  wild  HighlandB,  comes  in  white- 
robed  winter  after  the  gold  of  autumn. 
Mr  Newton  has  for  the  last  few  years 
astonisfaed  the  world  of  art  by  his 
detailed  studies  of  mountain  ana- 
tomy, with  black  granite  ribs  steml  v 
knit  together,  protruding   through 
the   thin   covenng  of  early  snow, 
which  lies  in  filagree  threads  of  silver 
amonj^  the   scattered  rocks.     This 
drawing   of  Glencoe  is  his  finest 
worL    Twilight  gathers  in  the  deep 
ravine,  the  streamlet  in  the  distance 
flashes   as   it   passes   onward,  the 
mountun-tops  rise  around  in  grey 
majestic  masses,  solemn,  broad,  yet 
detailed;  the  sky  still  glows  in  fadmg 
sunset,  rays  sinking  to  the  zenith, 
and  a  vulture,  as  the^only  thing  of 
life,  floats  across  the  scene  of  white 
wintiy  desolation,  scenting  the  dead, 
which  tells  of  the  dire  massacre  of 
former  days. 

The  poetry  of  nature  has  indeed 
received  more  than  usual  honour  in 
the  varied  and  admirable  drawings 
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of  the  present  Exhibition.  The  visitor 
may,  in  fact,  within  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  this  Gallery,  enjoy  landscape 
the  most  diverse,  and  climate  the  most 
conflictine—Walesandthe  Highlands 
in  winter frost,contrasting  with  Naples 
and  Amalfi  in  southern  sunshine. 
Here  we  canenjoy  thecoolof  Mr  Bran- 
white's  well-known  landscapes,  frosty 
and  chill,  a  greatcoat  weather,  with 
leaves  all  stript  from  the  wintry  trees, 
the  snow  tCck  upon  the  ground,  the 
ice  upon  the  pools,  save  where  broken 
for  the  passing  boat,  or  for  the  thirsty 
cattle.  But  uie  genius  of  art  ten<M 
for  the  most  part  to  the  south,  and 
to  the  sunshine.  Mr  Richardson,  even 
when  he  paints  *'  Durham,"  of  river, 
and  bridge^  and  cathedral-tower,  and 
wooded  heiffhts,  and  wide  extending 
vale,  with  dazzling  sun  and  chasing 
shadow,  might  still  be  basking  in 
his  &vourite  haunts  on  the  festive 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mr 
Gastineau,  too,  afDunkeld,"  glories 
in  a  noble  scene  under  the  romance 
of  a  summer  sun :  and  Mr  Rosenberg, 
"  Amongst  the  Heather,"  throws  in 
sharp  shadows,  onlv  to  give  utmost 
brilliancy  and  sparkle  to  his  sunlight. 
But  Mr  Alfired  Tripp  seems,  beyond 
all  others,  to  have  striven  for  the 
effulgence  of  flooding  light,  and  the 
subtle  delica^  of  harmonious  col- 
our. His  ''Peat-Carriers  on  Mod 
Siabod,"  maiden  and  lads  of  bright 
eye  and  deep  rich  skin,  though  bom 
in  Wales,  might  have  been  bred  at 
Sorrento.  A  touch  of  refinement, 
indeed,  has  softened  the  rude  face  of 
the  northern  landscape,  and  cast  its 
soft  halo  and  witching  colouring  over 
valley  and  hill  with  their  rustic  pea^ 
santry,  clothing  nature  in  hues  har- 
monious as  tuned  song.  A  few 
stronger,  more  decided  touches  in 
the  foreground,  woidd  have  siven 
greater  force,  yet  perchance  the  hand 
of  a  sterner  reality  might  have  dis^ 
pelled  at  once  the  fairy  enchantment, 
and  reduced  the  vision  splendid  to 
the  sober  light  of  common  day.  Mr 
George  Fripp,  in  his  truly  noble  draw- 
ing, ^*  The  JPass  of  Nant  Frangon," 
paints  in  a  more  sober  key,  true  to 
the  genius  of  the  spot,  bleak  barren- 
ness checkered  by  ntful  fertili^,  and 
mountain- heights  shrouded  in  the 
gathering  storm.  But  with  Mr  Naf*- 
tel  we  are  away  to  Naples  or  Amalfi ; 
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and  seeking  congenial  companionship 
on  these  most  enchanting  of  excur- 
fflons,  we  are  disappointed  to  find  that 
in  these  drawings  he  takes  us  over 
arid  heaps  of  sunburnt  flints,  among 
ohopped  -  up  chaotic  foregrounds, 
givmg  the  sensation  of  earthquake 
uneasiness  and  Tolcanic  uproar ;  so, 
fearing  a  fever  or  a  sunstroke,  we 
gladly  quit  the  neighbourhood  alto- 
gether, and  join  commuiv  with  Mr 
Sirket  Foster  or  Mr  Harding  in  the 
quiet  retreats  of  home-loving  Eng- 
land. Mr  Harding  has  been  long 
known  by  his  capital  handbooks 
on  landscsEtpe-drawing,  and  for  power 
and  dexterity  of  hand  he  is  not 
surpassed.  Mr  Birket  Foster,  the 
graceful  illustrator  of  popular  poems, 
IS  in  execution  equally  dexterous, 
and  in  study  has  the  advantage 
of  greater  detail  Mr  Harding^s 
^'Forest."  indeed,  must  have  been 
jnrown  oefore  the  days  of  Pre- 
Kaphaelite  finish,  but  there  is  in  the 
trees  that  unrestrainedfreedom  which 
rapid  execution  best  can  givcL  as  if 
the  leaves  had  sported  with  oreeze 
and  shower  in  all  the  carelessness  and 
fling  of  unpremeditated  nature,  the 
trees  torn  and  tossed  about  at  ran- 
dom, while  the  tempest  played  among 
their  boughs. 

Mr  Duncan,  who  likewise  loves 
the  drama  of  the  elements,  and  the 
conflict  of  nature's  forces,  glories 
in  the  dash  and  spray  of  the  revenge- 
ful ocean.  His '' JLast  Man  from  the 
Wreck"  is  composed  as  a  tragedy. 
The  tempest-lashed  sea  breaks  tumiil- 
tuously  on  the  storm-strewn  shore, 
beating  in  fierce  fury  over  the  strand- 
ed ship,  while  dark  clouds  blacken 
the  angry  sky,  and  the  wild  winds 
bnflet  the  bounding  breakers.  The 
refined  drawings  of  Mr  Jackson 
come  as  the  lull  which  follows  upon 
the  storm.  His  "Sunset  on  the 
Tamar"  gives  us  the  best  bit  of  tran- 
quil sea  in  the  entire  Exhibition^the 
setting  sun  sportively  dances  in  spark- 
ling npples  on  the  tremulous  surface 
of  the  water ;  wavelets  playing  in  the 
light,  and  then  in  soft  deep  re- 
flections falling  to  sleep  in  dream- 
like shadows.  But  we  have  al- 
most forgotten  the  exquisite  little 
drawings  of  Mr  Birket  Foster,  so 
remarkable  for  their  finished  detail 
All  the  beauties  which  our  readers 
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may  have  doted  over  in  the  woodcuts 
of  this  most  successful  of  book-illus- 
trators, are  recognised  with  freBli 
delight  in  these  wonderful  studies. 
The  execution  is,  in  fact,  almost  the 
work  of  the  graver ;  the  usual  sweep 
of  the  full  and  flowing  water-colonx 
brush  is  here  exchanged  for  the  lines 
and  dots  of  the  pointed  penciL 
Yet  the  general  result  is  in  nowise 
Pre-RaphaeUte.  The  detaU  is  well 
kept  together,  the  taste  is  most  re- 
fined ;  only  we  would  desire  in  the 
colour  greater  fervour.  The  general 
tone  is  indeed  almost  as  passionless  as 
the  simple  light  and  shade  of  wood- 
engraving  itsel£  As  the  finale  to  this 
section  of  our  review,  we  take  Mr  Carl 
Haag^B  remarkable  drawing;  "The 
Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,**  in 
the  wilderness  of  Tadmor.  It  is  spe- 
cially valuable  as  an  authentic  record 
of  a  scene  which  this  artist's  enter- 

Srise  has  now  brought,  almost  for  the 
rst  time,  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
English  public.  Palmyra  has  been 
a  spot  difficult  even  for  the  funtive 
traveller  to  reach.  But  Mr  Haag, 
threatened  bv  murderous  attack,  and 
in  the  end  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat 
before  a  hostUe  tribe,  had  the  courage 
and  good  fortune  to  paint  this  large 
and  important  drawing  upon  the  very 
spot.  A  ruined  acropolis  stands  upon 
a  hill,  showing  the  windowed  sunset 
sky  through  its  dismembered  col- 
umns, with  porticoes  and  pillared 
avenues  scattering  the  plain  below. 
A  marriage  procession  of  noble  East- 
ern figures  winds  its  way  across  the 
foreground,  on  which  the  fallen  col- 
umn, and  the  skeleton  stripped  by 
vultures  lie  in  one  common  desola- 
tion. Artists  of  this  fearless  spirit 
extend  our  knowledge ;  and  by  such 
noble  drawings  illumine,  as  it  were, 
a  fresh  page  in  the  world's  histoiy. 

We  cannot  close  our  criticism  upon 
the  landscape  art  of  England  with- 
out paying  a  tribute  to  its  excellence, 
yet  expressing  at  the  same  time  a 
regret  for  its  deficiencies.  It  is  ad- 
mirable in  its  literal  truth  and  detail 
It  is  nature  photographed,  nature 
reduced  to  a  scientific  oiagram.  Yet 
in  all  the  imaginative  elements  of 
art  it  is  year  by  year  growing  more 
deficient  It  is  more  literal  than  the 
landscapes  of  the  middle  ages,  yet 
assuredly  infinitely  less  grand.    It  is 
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the  clever  medianiam  and  oopyism 
ef  the  hand  rather  than  the  creative 
eonoeiition  and  com|)OBition  of  the 
mind.  Tomer  in  his  more  ambi- 
tioQB  moods  was  ahnost  the  last  man 
who  ventaied  to  paint  the  historia 
ideaL  and  poetic  landBcape,  haunted 
hj  Sibyl,  or  pooseBsea  by  gods. 
£mch  bold  attempts,  in  which  nature 
takes  on  her  aspect  of  the  supema- 
toral,  veils  herself  in  mastery  and 
majesty,  and  becomes,  as  in  the  my- 
thology of  old,  a  personality  endowed 
with  nnman  ana  divine  attributes — 
landscapes,  in  short,  which  indulge 
in  the  imaginative,  or  appeal  to  the 
dramatic,  are  at  the  present  moment 
by  the  critics  hooted  down  as  ridicu- 
mn  and  out  of  date.  Out  of  date 
assoiedly  they  are,  the  more  is  the 
vity.  And  we  can  now,  thanks  to 
Mr  Buskin,  indulge  in  the  childish 
delight  of  gathering  blue-bells  and 
buttercups,  or  plucldnff  apple-blos- 
aoms,  or  collecting  pebbles  and  shells, 
0r,  in  the  satire  or  Wordsworth,  we 
may.  with  ^  the  keenness  of  a  prac- 
tised eye,"  even  "  peep  and  botanise 
upon  a  mother^s  fnye !"  while  the 
real  soul  that  is  m  nature,  the  pas- 
sion which  throbs  in  the  swelling  sea, 
the  tumult  of  the  gathering  storm- 
cloud,  the  solemnity  of  the  congre- 
gating hills,  eloquent  in  ten  thousand 
voices,  are  made  for  ever  mute.  All 
that  belongs  to  the  humanity  which 
dwells  in  natnie  is  crushed  out.  The 
^and  thoughts  which  build  up  crea- 
tion, the  utterances  of  a  daUv-grow- 
ms  cosmogony,  are  brought  down  to 
pdtry  puerile  gossip,  for  ever  bab- 
blinfl^,  and  yet  saying  nothing.  Such, 
0  shades  of  Salvator.  Gaspar,  Wil- 
son, and  Turner,  is  tne  tendency  of 
our  English  landscape  art. 

In  few  words  let  us  complete  our 
notice  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Gal- 
lery. Our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
find  that  Mr  W.  Hunt,  one  of  their 
oldest  favourites,  is  thu  year  still  as 
bright  and  youthful  as  ever.  His 
country  rustic  maiden  in  the  guise 
of  ''  Devotion,"  wears  that  homely 
garb  of  truth  and  simplicity  for 
which  this  venerable  painter  has  been 
so  long  famed.  Here  is  an  artist 
who  has  been  for  years  Pre-Raphael- 
ite without  knowing  it.  Being  guilty 
of  no  tricks,  he  had  no  need  to  make 
loud  talk  of  principles;  and  his  work, 
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straightforward  and  without  pre- 
tence, wanted  no  theories  for  its  jus- 
tification. His  minute  studies  of 
apples  and  (^pes,  peaches  and 
plums,  in  illusive  reaJity,  have  never 
peen  surpassed.  His  colour,  too,  is 
irreproachable,  intense,  yet  subtle 
and  delicate,  as  may  be  well  seen 
in  his  exquisite  little  drawing  of 
''Mushrooms,"  a  study  of  "Kose 
Grey," — one  of  a  series  commis- 
sioned by  Mr  Ruskin  for  presenta- 
tion to  "the  Schools  of  Practical 
Art."  Mr  Gilbert  is  an  artist  who  has 
less  eye  for  absolute  beauty  than  for 
character,reduced  under  histreatment 
to  absolute  caricature.  His  clever- 
ness few  will  dispute,  but  his  manner- 
ism none  will  venture  to  defend.  He 
paints  Shakespeare  habitually  as  if 
oe  were  intent  on  illustrating  ''  the 
Book  of  Snobs."  His  execution  is  a 
slapdash  devemess,  his  composition 
the  effective  contrast  of  the  sta^e- 
manaffer,  his  di^Eroery  the  properties 
of  a  oat  nuuque.  His  chief  work, 
taken  from  SleaJe  House.  ''Miss 
Flight  introducing  the  Wards  in 
Jamdyce  to  the  Lord  Chancellor," 
is  indeed  a  masterpiece  in  its  way, 
an  old  curiosity-snop  of  marine 
stores,  bottles^  boots,  and  rubbish  of 
all  sorts,  none  the  worse,  perhaps, 
for  being  a  broad  burlesque^  m  which 
vulgarity  ia  deei)ly  ingrained,  and 
refinement  but  skin-deep. 

The  amateurs  of  England  have 
made  an  exhibition  of  their  own ; 
and  we  could  wish  that  space  per- 
mitted us  to  give  to  its  numerous 
and  interesting  works  the  detailed 
criticism  which  they  well  deserve. 
We  notice  that  her  Majesty  has  made 
a  selection  with  her  usual  taste — the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  going  in  aid 
of  "The  Home  for  Day- Workers." 
Among  so  much  that  is  well-inten- 
tioned, and  indeed  excellent,  it  were 
almost  invidious  to  show  a  distinc- 
tion. Yet  we  would  venture  to  men- 
tion with  special  commendation  an 
exquisite  composition  in  pencil  out- 
line, "Foreshadows,"  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Boyle ;  a  series  of  elegant  read- 
ings from  the  Idylls  of  the  King^ 
desired  by  Miss  Fraser ;  pretty 
etchings  by  Miss  R  Taylor;  also 
drawings  bv  Mrs  Higford  Burr  from 
the  Riccardi  Chapel  and  the  Assisi 
Church,  delicate  and  harmonious  in 
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colour.  The  lady  amateors,  indeed, 
appear  in  this  Exhibition  to  great 
advantage  in  the  practice  of  an  art 
so  peculiarly  suited  to  female  genius, 
in  the  beauty  of  form,  the  play  of  ele- 
gant fancy,  and  the  sportive  witchery 
of  colour.  Then,  again,  in  some  larger 
and  more  dashing  works,  contributed 
by  the  gentlemen  exhibitors,  we  find 
the  enterprising  English  traveller 
hard  at  work  in  some  distant  land, 
intent  upon  bringing  home  as  faithful 
and  telling  a  reconi  as  he  can  of 
ruined  temples  and  ancient  cities. 
In  our  Catalogue  we  find  a  mark  of 
admiration  against  a  laree  drawing 
of  the  "Great  Hall  of  Oamac,-  by 
Rev.  S.  C.  Malan.  We  bear  in  our 
remembrance  likewise  certain  bold 
scenic  sketches  by  Mr  Qambier  Parry, 
from  Venice  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
Mr  William  Prinseps,  a  name  known 
to  Indian  fame,  takes  us  still  further 
from  home,  to  Cairo,  and  so  on  till 
we  reach  a  "  Street  in  Benares ;"  and 
lastly  (for  we  must  end  somewhere), 
Dr  Acland  launches  uson  his  "  Wave" 
into  mid-ocean,  where  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  wholly  lost  in  storm  and 
fury.  This  remarkable  production  is 
the  valued  property  of  Dr  Acland's 
college  friend,  Mr  Buskin.  But  Mr 
Buskin  himself,  we  re^t  to  say,  is 
absent  from  this  gathenng  of  Engliedii 
amateurs.  A  drawinj^  from  his  hand 
would  have  rcgoiced  his  admirers,  and 
to  the  outer  world  mi^ht  have  come 
as  a  timely  elucidation  of  word- 
painted  theories,  which  still  remain 
shrouded  in  sublimest  obscurity. 

To  what  we  said  last  year  of  French 
art  little  need  be  added.  Meissonier, 
in  two  little  gems,  "Bembrandt  in 
his  Studio  "  and  "  Vandermeulen  at 
his  Easel,*'  is,  as  usual,  microscopic 
and  sparkling;  while  Breton  in  nis 
"Beapers,"  Brion  in  his  "Church 
Porch,  Brittany,"  and  Troyon  in  his 
"Cattle/*  are  broad  and  vigorous. 
Edouard  Frfere  in  his  "Morning 
Prayer,**  and  other  well-known 
"  Scenes  from  Humble  Life,"  charms 
us  as  ever  by  his  truth,  beautjr,  and 
pathos.  And  Lambinet  in  his  un- 
pretending landscapes  once  again 
woos  nature  in  unadorned  simplicity, 
as  she  takes  her  grey  morning  walk 
in  summer  or  early  spring,  sauntering 
among  lanes,  treading  the  unbeaten 
paths,  gathering  flowers  by  the  way- 
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ward  hedgerow,  or  listening  on  rustic 
bridge  to  the  brooklet  as  it  murmuTs 
by.    Bj  each  of  these  men  all  this 
has  been  done  a  thousand  times,  and 
calls  for  no  special  remark.    Ther& 
are,  however,  some  few  works  wMch 
require  further  notice.     Knaus  ^re 
have  seen  in  rude  vigour  at  Dusael- 
dorf;  and  his  present  work,  "The 
Christening  Festival,"  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  that  masteiy  which  layB 
resolute  hold  on  the  difficulties  of  a 
subiect,  painting  the  heads  and  hands 
with  care   ana  precision,  while   it 
scarcely   condescends   to   treat    of 
drapery  and  other  accessories.    Mrs 
Henrietta  Browne,  in  her  ''Sisters 
of   Mercy"    and   "Children    with 
Game,"  joins  voice  with  Bosa  Bon- 
heur  in  telline  to  the  world  how 
essentially  sesthetic  and  pictorial  is 
the  genius  of  woman.    The  tender 
solicitude  of  the  good  Sister  nursing 
the  sick  child  is  touching.   The  child 
also  appeals  strongly  to  our  sorrow- 
ing sympathy— the  eye  lacking  its 
lifS^lustre,  the  mouth  marked  with 
enduring  suffering,  the  limbs  wasted 
and  {K)werle8s.  aeath,  as  it  were» 
watching  and  slowly  stealing  onward. 
But  the  picture  which  has  deservedly 
created  the  most  marked  sensation 
is  "The  Gladiators,"  by  Gerome,  the 
famed  painter  of  "The  Duel  after 
the  Bal  Masqu6."    "Ave  Caesar  Im- 
perator,  morituri  te  salutant  f*  exclaim 
a  ruffian  band  of  gladiators  in  an 
ancient  amphitheatre,  standing   in 
presence  of  the  mighty  CsBsar.    Bap- 
turous  thousands  throng  the  arenits 
crescent,  making  a  Boman  holiday. 
The  dead  lie  scattered  and  bleed- 
ing  on   the   ground.     The  manly 
brow  which  "  conquered  agony  "  has 
drooped  at  length,  and  from  ms  side 
the  last  drops  ebbing  flow— 

"  The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  whidi 
hailed  the  wretch  who  won." 

Having  taken  the  round  of  the 
Eidiibitions,  let  us  return  onc^  again 
to  the  Academy,  and  finally  pass  in 
review  pictures  which,  by  their  im- 
portance, may  come  well  as  a  climax 
to  our  closing  p^es.  Stanfield,  Bo- 
berts,  and  Ikmaseer,  have  so  long 
been  the  strength  and  glory  of  our 
English  schooL  that  their  presence 
may  be  deemed  all  but  indispensable 
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to  the  BQccess  of  the  London  Ezhibi- 
tiona.     Their  names  are  household 
words,  their  pictures  so  &miliar  in 
well-known  excellence,  that  to  ad- 
Tance  a  new  idea  in  speaking  of  such 
time-honoured     productions     were 
hopeless.    Year  by  year  they  come 
again  as  relics  of  the  good  old  times, 
mien  English  art  was  in  its  greatest 
Btrengih,  and  at  each  recurring  Ex- 
hibition they  would  seem,  in  their 
works  of  beaaty  and  yigour,  to  raise  a 
protest  against  the  puerile  littleness 
and  the  studied  uglmess  of  the  new 
and  upstart  school    Mr  Stanfield,  in 
Ms  bold,  breezy  manner,  takes  us 
onoe  again  to  "Yesuyius  and  the 
Bay  of  Naples;"  figures  richly  yet 
Uy  dressed,  lounging  on  the 


Mole ;  boats  idly  lying  on  the  tranquil 
sea,  eiyoyiDg  their  dolce  far  niente; 
the  snow  wiiite  on  the  mountain- 
tops,  and  the  clouds  tossed  wildly 
across  the  s^.  In  his  "Outward 
Bound,"  the  bark  is  speeding  full 
sail  on  the  sporting  waye,  with  dash 
and  heaying  motion ;  the  wind,  which 
fills  the  canyass,  bufiets  the  cloud, 
and  beats  down  the  rain ;  a  seagull 
is  wildly  soaring.  In  such  pictures  as 
Stanfield  paint^  we  hear,  as  it  were, 
tiie  howhng  of  the  storm  and  the 
tomult  of  the  angry  wayes ;  the  ele- 
ments hayelife  and  motion,  and  eyen, 
aa  it  were,  a  human  passion— an  ex- 
presaon  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  niggling  artists  who  see  with  a 
microscope,  and  work  with  a  needle's 
point,  making,  as  the  coral  insects,  a 
wondrous  growth  of  hard  lifeless  pe- 
trijhction.  The  facile  hand  of  Mr 
Boberts  giyes  us  as  usual  man^  ex- 
amples of  his  ^nius— church  inte- 
riors, Roman  ruins,  and  Piazza  of  St 
Mark — deyer,  but  slight  His  "St 
Mark's^"  glowing  with  marbles  and 
mosaics,  the  Austrian  troops  kneeling 
in  the  grand  piazza  as  the  Host  is  car- 
ried b^  in  pomp,  is  a  large  important 
work,  in  his  sketchy,  later  manner ; 
Boenic  effect  produced  by  bold  rapid 
hand,  as  in  many  of  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters.  Let  it  neyer  be  for- 
gotten, especially  in  the  present  crisis 
of  our  school,  that  endless  elaboration 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  meanest  ca- 
paci^,  while  broad  generaUsation  de- 
mands in  art,  no  less  than  in  science, 
intellect  of  a  higher  order.  There 
is  no  name  more  honoured  than  that 
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of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  He  has 
painted  so  many  pictures  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die,  that 
his  fame  now  stands  almost  beyond 
assail  Eyen  his  most  successful 
imitators,  such  as  Mr  Ansdell  in  "The 
Lost  Shepherd,"  and  Mr  Horlor  in 
"  Gathering  the  Flocks,"  serye,  eyen 
in  their  success,  to  show  the  suprem- 
acy of  their  master.  But  this  year 
the  great  painter,  in  his  gigantic  pic- 
ture, "  Flood  in  the  HigUands,*^  is 
not  at  his  best.  It  is  a  mere  con- 
fused medley  of  men  and  beasts.  The 
"Flood."  as  a  deluge,  is  made  an 
excuse  for  a  Noah*s  Ark— men^  wo- 
men, and  children  flying  fear-stncken 
from  the  swelling  toriient,  animals 
struggling  with  drowning,  or  throng- 
ing the  shore  as  in  a  menagerie,  ul 
charmed  by  the  painter's  magicwand, 
which  in  its  broad  sweep  might  almost 
haye  been  a  besom.  A  fla^  of  dis- 
tress is  hoisted  from  the  cabm  chim- 
ney ;  the  grandfjEither,  mother,  and 
grandchild,  fear-stricken,  are  huddled 
on  the  roof-top,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  the  painter  has  made 
the  cottage  too  small  for  the  family 
to  enter.  We  need,  howeyer,  scarcely 
say  that  this  lai^ge  work  is  in  many 
purts  redeemed  D^  wiuning  remini- 
scences of  the  artist's  choicest  man- 
ner. Eyen  the  sketchy  slightness 
is  Buggestiye,  eyen  the  betrayed 
weakness  reyeals  the  habitual  refine- 
ment, and  the  mute  beast  in  its  dis- 
tress IB  endowed  with  a  human  plain- 
tiyeness,  a  speaking  pathos,  which 
only  a  Landseer  can  giye. 

There  are  some  artists  who  this  year 
come  out  from  among  the  multitude 
in  unwonted  strength  and  originality. 
Ehnore  in  "  The  Tuileries,"  Goodall 
in  the  "Arab  Encampment^"  Poole 
in  "  Glaucus  and  lone  escaping  from 
Pompeii,"  Cooper  in  his  "  Flock  of 
Sheep  in  a  Snowdrift,"  Cooke  in  his 
maryellous  picture,  "The  Ship  Ter- 
ror in  the  Ice  of  Frozen  Strait ;" 
Hook  in  his  boats,  fisher-boys,  and 
bounding  wayes ;  and,  lastly,  Dy  ce  in 
his  "Pegwell  Bay,"  and  other  pictures 
from  sacred  story.  It  is  quite  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  find  so  yenerable 
an  old  stager  as  "Cattle  Cooper" 
bringing  out  a  new  idea.  His  sheep 
haye  bilked  so  long  in  the  smishine 
that  to  cast  them  all  adrift  in  a 
snow-storm  must  haye   astonished 
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them  no  leas  tban  onnelyes.  Yet 
here  we  rejoice  to  find  the  accos- 
tomed  Cooper  flock  struggling  on 
through  difficulties  with  no  faint 
heart  of  pampered  delicacy,  but  as 
denizens  of  the  mountain  and  the 
storm,  threading  and  plodding  their 
way  in  social  company  along  the 
wide  and  dreary  expanse  of  snow- 
covered  moorland,  some  crying  pite- 
ously  for  food  and  shelter,  but  most 
looking  patiently  with  an  expres- 
sion of  quiet  endurance,  yet  con- 
tentment Mr  Cooper  has  looked 
80  many  sheep  full  in  the  face  that 
he  has  learnt  to  read  their  thoughta 
The  snowdrift^  too,  he  has  studied 
well,  broken  in  surface  as  the  undu- 
lating nound  beneath,  shadowed 
with  d&cate  greys,  and  here  and 
and  there  dotted  with  grass  and 
fern  protruding  above  the  surfftce. 
'Mi  Cooke,  too,  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pictures  of  the  year, 
"  The  Terror'*^  ice-bound  in  the  Arc- 
tic sea,  has  opened  up  a  new  subject, 
and  come  upon  a  world  not  yet  subju- 
gated byart.  Well  may  many  an  artist 
exhausting  all  lands  and  traversing 
every  sea,  sigh  with  Alexander  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  And  Mr 
Cooke,  who  has  long  sunned  himself 
in  Venice,  has  now  come  upon  a  dis- 
tant latitude,  and  in  some  measure 
to  an  unknown  zone.  The  difficul- 
ties he  has  hsA  to  contend  with  are 
immense — a  frozen  sea,  mountains 
of  ice,  motionless  waves,  the  ocean's 
ceaseless  moan  hushed — silence— a 
death-stricken  silence — makinj^  aU 
nature  dumb,  save  where  the  distant 
thunder  of  the  iceberg  roars. 

"  Ye  ice-fiBiIIs !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's 

brow 
Adown  enormous  rarines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty 

Toice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest 

plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents !  rilent  cataracts ! " 

In  this  death-like  scene  of  desolation, 
where  even  imagination  stands  para- 
lysed in  dismav,  is  the  noble  ship, 
"The  Terror,"  held  a  fast  prisoner. 
The  storm-sky  ia  lurid  with  the  red 
of  sunset,  a  solitary  figure  on  the 
deck  makes  the  vast  solitude  the 
more  appalling,  and  man  seems  all 
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but  powerless.  The  work  through- 
out, especially  in  the  foreground  loe^ 
evinces  the  most  carefal  study.  The 
painter,  we  understand,  spent  somo 
weeks  about  Monte  Rosa  sketching 
snow  and  glaciers,  and  the  result  is 
now  before  us  in  this  wondrous 
work,  which  ought  to  win  for  its 
author  the  rank  of  a  full  Academi- 
cian. 

Mr  Hook  has  grown  of  late  years 
deservedly  a  great  favourite.  He 
has,  of  course,  oeen  eagerly  claimed 
as  a  convert  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 
But  he  is  too  true  a  disciple  of  Na- 
ture to  become  the  confeaerate  of  a 
clique  so  narrow.  He  has  a  way, 
indeed,  all  his  own,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  other  men,  and  won  as 
the  reward  of  honest  tod  and  humble 
study.  His  pictures  are  hale  and 
heaity,  of  a  certain  outdoors  beam- 
ing countenance,  as  if  the  sun  had 
laughed  in  their  joyous  generoos 
faces,  and  the  breeze  sported  on  their 
sea-foam  crest.  Last  year  Mr  Hook 
was  golden,  this  year  he  has  changed 
his  mood  and  is  grey,  but  whatever 
his  k^  he  is  always  harmonious. 
"  Tlie  Valley  on  the  Moor"  is  a  sim- 
ple idyll  of  shepherd-boy,  and  rustic 
cow,  and  running  stream— cool,  dewy,, 
and  fresh  as  momine.  His  ses- 
pieces,  however,  are  tne  most  sae- 
cessfui.  In  his  "  Stand  Clear"  we 
have  a  boat  bounding  in  upon  the 
rising  and  breaking  wave,  iust  ere 
the  keel  grounds  the  pebbled  beach. 
"  Stand  clear  all  ahead,"  says  the 
hardy  mariner  as  he  takes  in  the 
brown-tan  sail,  his  little  sons,  eager 
to  spring  ashore,  sportive  as  the 
breezewhichpUysaroundtheirbrowB. 
Mr  Poole's  '^Escape  of  Glaucus  and 
lone,"  may,  after  Mr  Hook's  works, 
be  taken  as  the  contrast  of  romance 
with  reality.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton'a 
poetic  stoiy,  The  Last'  Days  of 
Fompeiiy  might  well  afford  a  fitting^ 
theme  for  one  of  the  most  beauteous 

Pictures  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
oat  is  speeding  its  swift  escape 
from  the  devastated  dty,  Glaucus 
and  lone  recline  in  the  soft  dalliance 
of  gentlest  love,  and  the  blind  girl 
Nydia  awakes  her  harp  to  musia 
A  dream-like  spell  has  softened  all 
to  harmony.  It  is  a  scene  of  poetic 
longing,  or  of  languor,  as  of  passion 
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spent.  The  moon  dances  in  silyer 
footfalls  apon  the  midnigbt  sea ;  the 
hakrp-stiings  sound  as  the  ripples 
play  in  the  boat*8  senile  wake,  wLile 
Uie  soft  joY  of  sawaess  floats  the  ex- 
iles from  their  mined  homes. 

Mr  GkxMlairs  larse picture,  ''Early 
Morning  in  the  Wildemess  of  Shur, 
an  Arab  sheikh  addressing  his  tribe 
on  breaking  np  their  encampment  at 
the  Wells  of  Moses  on  the  shore  of 
the   Bed  Sea,  comes  as  a  worthy 
seqael  to  the  TasBO  recital  of  last 
year.    If  the  West  be  the  land  of 
triumphant  utility,  the  East  is  as- 
saredly  the  dime   for   sonny   and 
pictoruJ  romance.    Camels  that  al- 
WAjTB  seem  unconsciously  to  fall  into 
attitudes  of  the  picturesque ;  Bedou- 
ins in  truly  artistic  beggary ;  a  de- 
sert that  knows  no  boundary,  save 
the  rock-built  mountain-range  which 
arrests  in  eolden  rays  the  rising;  sun — 
such  are  we  eminently  graphic  inci- 
dents wlueh  Mr  Qoodall  has  met  with 
at  the  point  chosen  by  the  Israelites 
for  their  memorable  passage  of  the 
Bed  Sea.    In  place  of  the  traditional 
chariot- wheels  long  said  to  mark  the 
spot,  Mr  Goodall  hasjudicionsly  intro- 
duced some  sun-bleached  skeletons. 
The  pictorial  treatment  of  the  work 
is  admirable  ;  the  study  of  heads  and 
costume  aocorately  marked  in  char- 
acter.   These  wild  sons  of  the  de- 
sert, in  thdr  mien  as  of  a  ruined* 
nobility,  as  of  exiles  or  outcasts  from 
some  lost  race  or  nation,  are  iust  the 
yery  materials  for  an  artists  craft 
There  in  the  East  you  may  now  see 
them  in  attitudes  and  robes  the  most 
picturesque,  standing,  or  lounging, 
or  kneeling  as  if  they  nad  nothii^  to 
do  the  liyelong  day  saye  to  make 
pictnrea    What  faces  and  what  fig- 
ures !  the  ruffian  who  robs  you  on  the 
road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  might 
haye  beoi  a  prophet  had  he  not  oe- 
come  a  cut-tnroat;  the  men  who  in 
the  East  are  losing  dominion,  look 
evoyinch  the  king.    And  all  this 
b^^ved   nobility,  all   this  richly- 
robed  destitution,  these  monarchs  of 
the  earth  prowHngthe  wild  houseless 
wildemess  for  plunder,  these  yener- 
able  tnrbancd  patriarchs  crowned 
in  green,  and  reo,  and  gold,  mounted 
on  camels,  or  smoking  weir  chibouks, 
Mr  Goodall  skilfully  brings  together 
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for  his  instructiye  and  effectiye 
picture. 

Mr  Elmore's  yigorous  and  drama- 
tic picture,  "  The  Tuileries,"  during 
one  of  the  terrible  days  of  the  Great 
Beyolution,  obtained,  from  the  first 
opening  of  tiie  Academy,  marked 
attention.  The  rabble  has  broken 
into  the  palace ;  the  demons  of  de- 
mocracy, uniyereal  suffrage,  and  re- 
yolution,  in  types  of  lowest  birth  and 
passion^  are  contrasted  with  the 
qneen-like  dignity  and  cultured 
beauty  of  Marie  Antoinette  grouped 
in  the  midst  of  her  innocent  ctuldren. 
The  cahn  bearing  of  the  royal  fiunily 
is  well  opposea  to  the  maddened 
crowd,  raying,  with  gnashing  teeth 
and  clenched  hands,  against  the  guilt- 
less Queen.  The  picture  might  in- 
deed be  intended  at  the  present  mo- 
ment as  a  warning  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  minorities  and  the  yengeance 
of  a  populace  which  know  no  law  but 
passion.  The  moral  is  pushed  eyen 
to  the  extreme  of  the  repulsiye.  The 
gentler  sex,  lost  to  all  loyeliness  and 
tenderness  of  mercy,  haye  here  found 
their  political  vocation.  "The  rights 
of  man,"  already  developed  into  "the 
rights  of  women,"  are  seen  triumph- 
ant in  the  scold  of  the  virago ;  sister 
republicans  asserting  freedom  at  the 
pomt  of  their  nails,  and  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  screaming  tongues,  llie  pic- 
ture is  executed  in  a  bold  spirit  fitted 
to  its  subject. 

But  we  must  not  quite  foiget  Mr 
Millais's  "Black  Brunswickers" — 
black  enough  indeed  in  broadcloth 
and  in  black-shadowed fleshyContrast- 
ed  as  by  trick  with  the  white  pearl- 
satin  of  the  lady's  dress.  The  subject 
is  a  scene  of  lovers  parting  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  withclaapedarmsand  break- 
ing hearts, — in  composition  and  sen- 
timent a  companion  picture  to  "The 
Hujguenots,"  by  some  deemed  the 
artist's  masterpiece.  The  compod- 
tion  seems  to  involve  some  conflict  of 
doubtful  purpose,  which  the  public 
has  attempted  in  vain  to  interpret 
The  "Black  Brunswicker"  would 
appear  to  desire  an  escape,  but  the 
laay.  with  arm  twisted  in  forced  at- 
titude, still  holds  dose  the  door, 
while  an  engraving  from  the  well- 
known  picture,  "  lilapoleon  on  Horse* 
back  Crossing  the  Alps,"  has  further 
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perplexed  the  criticB  with  the  possible 
intricacies  of  cross  purposes  and  riral 
jealonsiea  We  must,  like  others, 
leaTe  the  picture  to  speak  for  itselE 
In  execution  the  work  is  guildess  of 
that  loose  sketchy  carelessness  into 
wMch  the  artist  has  latterly  been 
betrayed,  and  wisely  reverts  to  the 
higher  finish  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions. Mr  Millais  has  of  course  pro- 
duced a  sensation  by  his  satin  gown, 
as  Terburg  did  before  him.  Terbutg, 
however,  failed  on  these  too  em 
terms  to  win  for  himself  or  his  welf- 
Imownworkatirst-classposition.  But 
we  are  ghid  in  any  manner  to  escape 
from  the  solemn  burlesque  of  the  last 
few  years  in  "  The  Vale  of  Rest," 
"  Spring^  junketing,  and  ''Sir  Isum- 
bras  at  the  Ford.  We  have  still, 
however,  to  dei)]ore  eccentricity  in 
the  place  of  ori^ality, — we  are  still 
offended  bv  attitudes  and  tricks  de- 
signed solely  to  arrest  attention;  and 
we  ask  in  vain,  as  we  stand  before 
this  work,  scarcely  rising  above  com- 
monplace in  thought  and  treatment, 
for  tne  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given 
in  ''  The  Order  of  Release,"  or  for  the 
realisation  of  those  saving  truths 
which  the  school  of  the  Pre-Kaphael- 
ites  once  pretended  to  reveal 

Some  few  pictures  remain  for  our 
notice,  which  represent  in  our  English 
school  that  highest  of  all  art— the 
religious.  Mr  l)obson.  Mr  Herbert, 
andMr  Dyce,  who  in  tnis  style  take 
the  lead,  have  each  fallen,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  under  the  influence  of  that 
Munich  and  Dusseldorf  Christian 
school  of  which  in  May  last  we  spoke 
with  some  severity.  Mr  Dobson's 
'*  Bethlehem,*'  however^the  infant 
Christ  in  a  manger,  the  mother  bend- 
ing in  worship,  the  shepherds  pre- 
senting gifts,  a  lamp  hung  from 
the  celling,  and  stars  shining  in  the 
outer  sky— is  a  rig^ht-minded,  serious 
work,  Italian  in  its  simplicity  and 
purity,  and  Cerman  in  its  want  of 
life  and  colour.  In  the  lofty  sphere 
of  religious  art  there  la  pernaps  no 
name  which  inspires  more  hope  and 
confidence  than  that  of  Mr  Herbert 
His  picture  of  last  year,  "  Mary  Mag- 
dalene" passing  at  daybreak  the  place 
of  crucifixion,  will  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten. And  his  grand  composition, 
now  in  course  of  execution  in  the 
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Houses  of  Parliament^  may  some  ^&y, 

we  trusty  go  far  to  vindicate     the 
genius  of  our  English  school  in  the 
noblest  walks  of  art    In  the   mean 
time  we  must  wait  with  patieaoe.   Xn 
the  present  Exhibition,  nowev^er,  ipve 
regret  to  say  that  our  faith  and  pati- 
ence have  Deen  somewhat  sewerelj^ 
tried.     ''Mary J  the  mother  of  aur 
Lord,  as  "The  lily  of  Israel,**  is  in- 
deed of  the  purest  spirit,  yet  sadij* 
tainted  with  affectation.    We  hsLve 
seldom,  even  in  modem  Cerman  art, 
seen  anything  so  painfully  forced  and 
morbid.    Yet  we  need  scarcely  say 
that,  coming  from  a  painter  gifted  as 
Mr  Herbert,  the  work,  whatever  be 
its  defects,  is  refined,  delicate,  and 
poetic.    "  The  Lily  of  Israel'*  treads 
softly  amonff  flowers,  which  seem  to 
smile  and  bloom  beneath  her  gentle 
step.    A  lamb  comes  forth  to  meet 
her ;  beauty  which  knows  do  taint, 
pale  only  with  foreboding  tliought, 
reijj^  in  the  placid  cheek,  while  the 
gait  seems  to  falter  as  ii  the  rude 
mountain-path  were  too  hard  and 
rough  for  feet  so  tender, — ^as  if  the 
outer  world  had  abashed  and  filled 
with  trembling  a  soul  overflowing 
with  joy,  yet  shadowed  bv  sorrow. 
We  thank  Mr  Herbert  for  this  strain 
of  sacred  poetry,  this  hymn  so  sweetly 
sung, — a  picture  conceived,  indeed,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Magnificat,  the  low- 
liness of  the  handmaiden  magnified, 
the  humble  and  the  meek  exalted. 
But  there  assuredly  was  no  occasion 
that  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  should 
be  ten  heads  high— no  necessity,  we 
might  venture  to  hope,  that  this  pale, 
silvery^  spiritual  art  should  be  quite 
so  vai)id  and  unreal    Let  us  turn  to 
the  neighbouring  picture  by  Mr  Dyce, 
"  The  Man  of  Sorrows,**  for  sentiment 
more  true,  and  therefore  more  im- 
pressive :  Keble's  lines  give  its  key- 
note:— 

"  As  when  upon  His  drooping  head. 

His  Father^i  light  was  poured  from  heaven, 

'Wha.t  time,  unsheltered  and  unfed. 
Far  in  the  wild  His  steps  were  driven, 
High  thoughts  were  with  Him  in  that  hoar, 

Untold,  unspeakable  on  earth.'* 

The  Saviour,  with  bowed  head 
and  hands  clasped  in  an^ish,  \& 
seated  in  the  solitude  of  a  wide  waste, 
without  a  tree  for  shade  or  a  root 
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for  i^elter.    XJnshielded  and  unfed, 
^higb  thonghts  were  with  Him  in 
that  hoar."  Solemn  is  the  landscape, 
as  if  nature  too  were  Bad  j  yet  He 
who  clothes  the  lil^  has  made  the 
desert  to  bloesom   into  heanty,  as 
if  indeed  the  ''Father's  li^ht  was 
poured  from  heaven.**    It  is  happy 
for  sxt,  fortunate  for  poeti3r  and  re- 
ligion, when  Uius  revelation   and 
poetry  and  painting  can   go  hand 
m  luoid,  each  adding  to  the  other 
an  original   and  a  reflected   light. 
''St  John  Leading  Home  his  Adopted 
Mother**  is  another   solemn  work 
also  by  Mr  Dyce.    The  drapeiy,  it 
may  well  be  objected,  is  unneces- 
sarily severe,    and  the  faces    are 
hard  and  colourless,  rendering  the 
picture  somewhat  unpleasing.    Yet 
it  15  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  true 
nobility  to  which  few  compositions 
in  the  present  day  can  aspire.   At  the 
mouth  of  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre 
two  of  the  holy  women  are  yet  kneel- 
ing ;  Joseph  of  Arimatheab^us  from 
the  tomb  the  grave^lothes,  and  St 
John  gently  letuLs  away  the  Mother, 
holding  in  hand  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  stricken  with  many  sorrows.  The 
sky  is  lowering  in  troubled  sunset, 
with  fevered  light  glowing  fitfully 
on  cloud  and  landscape ;  the  valley  in 
deep  shadow,  and  toe  hills  with  so- 
lemn purple  bounding  the  distance. 
Few  pictures  in  our  English  school 
hare  reached  this  elevated  sentiment. 
But  there  are  yet  two  works,  aspir- 
ing on  boldest  wing  to  the  upmost 
heists  of  historic  and  religious  art, 
which  demand  our  notice.    Mr  Hol- 
man  Hunt's  "Finding  of  Christ  in 
the  Temple,"  and  Mr  Watt's  "  School 
of  Legislation,"   are  certainly  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful pictures  of  the  year.    It  was 
long  known  that  Mr  Holman  Hunt 
had  been  engaged  upon  this  subject. 
Six  years  have  been  devoted  to  its 
stad^  and   its   painting.     In  true 
leabstic  spirit,  the  artist  deemed  it 
essential  tnat'a  historic  subject,  aim- 
ing at  the  last  degree  of  accuracy 
and  detail,  should  to  painted  on  its 
own  ground.    For  this  purpose  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  was  undertaken ; 
eighteen  months  were  devoted  to  the 
accumulation  of  exact  material,  the 
leading  of  Jewish  records,  and  the 
voi^  Lxxxvm.— NO.  Dxxxvn. 
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taking  of  minute  studies.  Hence, 
we  are  told  that  the  robes,  the  archi- 
tecture, and  other  accessories,  are  of 
critical  accuracy.  The  gold-plat^ 
doors,  the  marble-laid  floor,  the  roU 
of  the  Prophets  in  the  hand  of  the 
rabbi,  and  the  phylactery  bound  to 
the  forehead,— all  come,  it  is  said, 
with  the  sanction  of  authority.  Even 
the  doctors  here  seated  in  the  pic- 
ture may  be  still  found  as  blind  and 
aged  Jews  walking  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem.  With  a  reserve,  scarcely, 
we  think,  to  be  justified  in  a  matter 
of  such  moment,  we  are  still  kept, 
however,  uninformed  of  the  exact 
address  of  "  the  Holy  Family;.' "  The 
devotees  of  true  historic  and  sacred 
art  have  also  surely  an  interest  in 
hearing  where  in  Nazareth  such  rich 
robed  dresses  could  be  found.  In  a 
picture  presuming  to  merits  so  un- 
precedented, we  cannot  but  think 
it  essential  that  imagination,  which 
has  so  grossly  misled  all  the  sreatest 
painters  of  antiquity,  should  be  fairly 
driven  from  the  fiela.  Mr  Hunt  has 
undoubtedly  obtained  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  let  it  not  be  for  one  moment 
supposed  that  lofty  imagination, 
divme  creation,  or  faculties  which 
concern  themselves  with  the  ideal, 
can  divide  or  dispute  with  him  the 
honour  which  should  alone  redound 
to  the  keenness  of  his  eye  and  the 
cunning  of  his  hand. 

As  we  enter  the  room  in  the  Ger- 
man GsJlery  set  apart  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  picture,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  reality  which 
breaks  upon  the  spectator  is  start- 
ling. Tnere  we  see  the  rabbis — 
seven  old  Jews— seated  side  by  side 
in  an  outer  chamber  of  the  Temple, 
with  gilded  columns  and  gold-Iaia 
doors,  roof  rich  in  honeycomb  pen- 
dants set  with  jewelled  colours,  the 
lattice-screen  and  the  opened  portals 
showing  the  city  walls  and  towers 
beyond,  with  the  still  more  distant 
hiUs  which  boimd  the  view.  The 
infant  Christ  has  been  standing  in 
the  midst,  a  noble  youth,  vigorous 
in  health  and  frame,  with  large  soul- 
like  eyes,  and  a  iolden  crown  of 
luxuriant  hair.  The  rabbis,  old 
broken  men  in  the  twilight  of  intel- 
lect, seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
confounded  and  amazed;  still  evi- 
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dently  they  kept  their  ground  even 
to  the  last,  when  a  diversion  came 
to  their  relief.  Mary,  the  anxious 
mother,  with  St  Josepn,  weary  with 
fruitless  search,  enter,  and  surprise 
tiieir  child  of  twelve  years  old  as  he 
argues  with  the  affed  doctors.  The 
mother— a  frail,  delicate  form,  the 
eyes  pendent  in  sorrow,  the  mouth 
open  with  sudden  ecstasy— presses 
on  to  tender  embrace.  In  wonder- 
ing abstraction,  with  eyes  lost  in 
inlnitude,  the  youthful  Christ  is  for 
the  moment  oivided  between  the 
doctors,  from  whom  he  turns,  and 
his  parents,  whom  he  meets,  as  if  the 
''  Father^s  business"  rose  in  conflict 
with  earthly  claims.  St  Joseph 
stands  close  behind.  The  moment  and 
the  incident  are  happily  chosen,  and 
every  eye  is  turned  towards  the  won- 
drous boy  and  his  parents  in  their 
meeting  and  embrace. 

The  execution  certainly  does  full 
justice  to  the  conception.  Technical 
skill  so  consummate,  handling  which 
conceals  its  method  in  accomi)li8hing 
its  end,  cannot  but  win  admiration, 
even  were  the  theme  less  noble.  The 
eye  is  verily  wonderstruck  as  detail 
alter  detail  seizes,  and,  for  the  time, 
engrosses  the  entire  attention.  But 
rest  or  concentration  there  is  none. 
The  little  boy  in  dazzling  attire  flap- 
ping off  flies,  and  the  be^ar  in  sack- 
cloth at  the  door  crying  for  alms, 
irresistibly  allure  to  the  comer  of 
the  canvass,  till  in  the  infinite  dis- 
traction Christ  is  overlooked.  The 
divinity,  indeed,  which  should  reign 
supreme,  is  forgotten  in  breathless 
admiration  bestowed  upon  the  match- 
less hem  of  some  outer  garment.  The 
very  boast  of  this  work,  its  countless 
detail,  is  indeed  in  some  sort  its  defect. 
Unity — a  unity,  if  you  wiQ,  in  bound- 
less variety,  but  still  for  ever  unity- 
is  indispensable  to  sustained  expres- 
sion and  noble  purpose.  To  this 
paramount  unity  subordination  is 
essential— a  self-aenying  merit  which 
the  turbulence  of  Pre-Baphaelite 
works  has  never  rendered  possible. 
In  this  very  picture,  for  example,  the 
paramount  idea  should  be  Ohrist — 
his  personality  and  divinity.  Every- 
thing besides,  every  infenor  object, 
should  sink  in  retirmg  humility,  and 
bend  in  reverence,  as  before  a  God  in- 
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camate.  In  Raphael's  grand  picture, 
the  "  San  Sisto,*'  in  Dresden,  unity 
reigns  throughout,  all  tendingheareii- 
ward,  from  the  cherub  boys  gazin^^ 
upwards  to  the  venerable  pope  on 
bended  knee.  This  work,  then,  by  Mr 
Hunt  is  no  doubt  marvellous  in  exe- 
cution, incredible  in  labour,  a  noble 
monument  of  skill  and  study.    But 
we  would  ask  whether  the  multi- 
tudes thronging  the  room  leave  tbe 
picture  with  the  hallowed  sense  of 
the  divine.    If  this  be  not  the  para- 
mount ideis  the  picture  fails  of  a 
sacred  mission. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  this  work, 
important  and  praiseworthy  though 
it  be,  the  absence  of  those  higher 
mental  qualities  which  have  eiven 
to  the  great  Italian  pictures  of  the 
middle  ages  their  claim  to  immor- 
tality. On  several  successive  visits 
we  have  been  struck  with  tiie  sense 
of  its  smallness  and  comparative  in- 
significance, wholly  unlike  to  that 
hurgeness  and  vastness  which,  in  the 
works  of  the  noblest  masters,  seem 
to  fill  and  awe  the  souL  In  subjects 
of  this  dienitrv,  it  were  indeed  desir- 
able that  tne  figures  should  at  least 
reach  life  size.  The  great  historic 
and  sacred  painters  of  past  times 
have  deemed  largeness  of  dimension 
as  essential  to  their  purpose ;  and 
even  in  our  own  school,  Bany,  Fu- 
seli,  and  Haydon,  contended  for  size 
as  essential  to  power.  It  is  there- 
fore matter  of  regret,  though  scarcely, 
aU  things  consid^i^d,  ground  for 
censure,  that  Mr  Hunt  has  designed 
his  figures  so  far  beneath  life  stature 
as  to  give  to  his  work  a  comparative 
insignificance.  But  to  himself  alone 
must  be  imputed  the  fault,  that  he 
has  chosen  a  manner  which  has  still 
further  dwarfed  his  too  narrow  scala 
There  is  a  large,  bold,  broad  style, 
strong  and  clenching  in  its  shadows, 
and  forcible  in  its  speaking  lights,  a 
largeness  of  purpose  concentrated 
and  united  to  one  common  and  com- 
bined result,  which  has  power  to 
exalt  even  subordinate  size  into  para- 
mount importance.  But  there  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  small  detailed  hand- 
ling, which  chops  up  a  sulyect  into 
insignificance,  and  at  once  destroys 
its  grandeur.  Mr  Hunt  has  chosen 
to  pay  away  his  genius  in  the  mint 
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and  the  enmrnin,  and  has  therefore 
neeessarily  neglected  the  weightier 
znatterB  of  the  law.  He  might  per- 
chance hayereoelYed  tithes  firom  Md-' 
4diiBedec,  instead  of  which  he  has  gone 
to  Jerusalem  to  ^ther  among  the 
stobble  of  that  miserable  city  a  few 
scattered  ears  of  com,  sometimes 
eTen  patting  into  his  gamer  tares 
instead  of  wheat 

We  think  it  also  incompatible  with 
the  elevation  essential  to  the  loftiest 
argument,  that  Mr  Hunt  should  find 
himsdf  so  closely  wedded  to  the  ac- 
toal  and  realistic  schools.  Li  sacred 
sabjects,  which  are  avowedly  not 
wholly  of  this  world,  it  is  not  only 
deflirao]&  bat  necessary,  that  ordin- 
ary earthljT  forms  ana  characters 
should  be  inspired  with  somewhat 
of  a  snpermondane  i>urity,  dignity, 
and  houne8&  What  is  the  function 
of  creative  genius,  where  the  sphere  of 
inspiration,  if  not  found  here?  What 
constitutes  the  victoiy  of  imagina- 
tian—tiie  vision  divine  of  the  origina- 
tive poet— if  not  in  the  realisation  of 
a  beauty  and  troth  beyond  the  ken 
of  the  oonmion  eye  1  What  was  the 
glory  and  the  genius  of  Raphael,  Da 
vind,  and  others,  if  imagination, 
and  creatbn,  and  all  that  is  ideal 
and  transcendent,  go  for  naughty  and 
painting  be  but  a  blind  transcript  of 
ordinary  nature  just  in  her  everyday 
^arb]  These  great  painters  went 
wrough  the  labour  ana  fag  of  minut- 
est stady  from  actual  characters,  as 
their  sketches  and  drawings  abun- 
dantly testify.  But  for  what  purpose? 
Why,  that  thef  might  at  length  reach 
by  a  wide  induction  a  high  generic 
^ype  of  noble  humanity— that  rabbis, 
and  orophets,  and  apostles,  might  in- 
deea  be  somethingmore  than  meteold 
toothless  Jewsfound  about  thestreets. 
We  need  scarcely  sa^r  that  Mr  Hunt's 
great  work  fails  grievously  in  the 
elevation  required  of  such  a  sub- 
ject We  think,  indeed,  there  is 
but  one  opinion,  that  just  as  the 
characters  involve  divinity  is  the 
picture  most  at  fault.  The  Christ 
IS  a  noble  generous  youth,  but  little 
more  j  the  Madonna  a  youthful  in- 
terestmg  maiden.  The  artist  does 
not  appear  to  have  asked  for  inspira- 
tion ;  and  assuredly  he  did  not  get  it. 
Short  of  this  highest  element,  which 
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indeed  includes  all  that  is  usually 
meant  by  genius,  imagination,  and 
orig^al  creation.  "The  Finding  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple"  is  a  great 
and  successful  work  We  wholly 
dissent  from  the  eulogists  who  have 
already  handed  it  down  to  posterity 
as  the  marvel  of  the  age ;  yet,  with- 
out hesitation,  we  pronounce  it,  with 
all  its  shortcomings,  the  great  pic- 
ture of  the  season.  We  honour  the 
artist  who  has  laboured  so  zc^louBly 
and  so  well  He  has  already  found 
his  reward,  and  time  will  give  him  a 
place  in  history. 

Finally,  we  would  say  a  few  words 
on  Mr  Watts'  "School  of  L^a- 
tion" — a  fresco  which,  after  several 
years  of  protracted  labour,  was  open-  - 
ed  to  public  view  some  months  smce 
in  the  noble  dining-hall  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  It  is  in  most  respects  the  direct 
opposite  to  the  work  we  have  just 
criticised  Mr  Hohnan  Hunt  is  con- 
summate in  his  handling,  technical 
skill,  drawing,  drapery,  and  detail. 
It  is  just  in  these  points  that  Mr 
Watts  has  failed  He  has  attempted 
more  than  he  has  power  to  carry  out ; 
the  subject  is  beyond  his  grasp : 
feebleness  of  hand  and  want  of  tecn- 
nical  and  academic  knowledge  make 
him  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  his 
noblest  thoughts.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  assert  that  the  drawing  is 
absolutely  bad ;  yet  certainly  we 
have  found  figures  which,  from  infir- 
mity of  internal  anatomy,  would,  if 
not  held  together  by  drapeiy,  abso- 
lutely fall  to  pieces.  The  drapery  it- 
self, too,  is  often  imperfectly  studied 
and  understood ;  its  cast  is  frequently 
inharmonious,  sometimes  impossible^ 
distorting  the  figure  it  is  designed  to 
adorn.  Action  in  such  a  composi- 
tion was  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
yet  we  may  fairly  object  when  figures 
are  wholly  paralysed,  and  kings  of 
the  earth  are  crippled  into  comers. 
The  difiiculties  to  be  met,  however, 
were  immense.  The  subject  and  de- 
sign, moreover,  at  once  provoke  com- 
parison with  a  class  of  works  to 
which  Raphael  alone  was  fully  equal 

So  much,  then,  for  defects  and  ob- 
jections. On  the  conception,  general 
charactei^  and  expression  of  the  work, 
we  can  bestow  an  almost  unqua- 
lified  approval.    In  Italy  we  see  in 
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many  a  refectoiy  pamtings  of  the 
Last  Supper,  giving  by  their  presence 
solemnity  to  tne  evening  meal  And 
it  was  indeed  a  noble  thought  here, 
in  the  dining-hall  of  one  of  our 
Inns  of  Law,  to  enthrone,  as  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  tne  great 
jurists  of  the  earth,  Moses  and 
Justinian,  Alfred  and  Edward — 
the  solemn  past  looking  down  on 
the  living  present  j  all  that  is  me- 
morable m  nistory  mspirinff  our  Eng- 
lish law  and  legislation.  The  general 
effect  and  composition,  suggested  by 
Raphael's  great  fresco,  ''The  School  of 
Athens,"  are,  moreover,  in  the  high- 
est degree  imposing.  The  figures  are 
beyond  the  size  of  life— they  are  noble 
in  bearing;  and  the  style  of  the  entire 
work  has  the  signal  advanta^  of 
comporting  well  with  the  digmty  of 
the  architecture  and  the  uses  of  a 
forensic  body.  All  this  we  conceive 
to  be  no  ordinaiy  merit.  Ik&  Watts 
has  been  known  by  works  animated 
with  lofty  poetic  purpose,  and  is 
himself  a  noole  example  of  an  artist 
inspired  by  the  love  and  the  honour 
of  his  caUing.  This,  then,  his  grand- 
est composition,  we  receive  as  no 
unworthy  tribute  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tional and  historic  art. 
In  conclusion,  our  English  school, 
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in  its  struggles  and  tendencies,  is 
marked,  if  not  by  decided  progiBas, 
at  least  by  promise.  The  activity 
which  in  a  thousand  channels  opens 
to  our  civilisation  a  career  of  stirring^ 
enterprise,  reflects  itself  into  our  na- 
tional art.  Our  Exhibitions,  in  the 
countless  multitude  of  their  worksy 
in  the  wide  diversity  of  their  sub- 
jects, show  a  facility  of  resource  and 
a  fertility  of  production  beyond  all 
previous  example.  If  art  be  not 
lofty,  it  is  at  least  all-embracing ;  if 
it  fail  in  satisfying  the  aspirations  of 
the  more  cultured  few,  it  at  all  events 
ministers  to  the  refinement  of  the 
people  at  lai^^e.  If  it  be  not  rapt  in 
the  oeatific  vision,  it  certainly,  as  an 
art-militant,  is  struggling  and  fight- 
ing not  ignobly  in  the  lower  sphere 
of  eartL  We  live  in  a  day  of  war- 
fare, and  the  victoi^y^  is  not  yet  de- 
clared. In  the  empire  of  art,  schools 
and  creeds  and  factions  are  in  con- 
test. The  material  and  the  spiritcuU, 
the  realistic  and  the  ideal,  humanity 
and  a  brute  naturaUsm,  are  in  hostile 
feud  ranged  against  each  other.  It 
is  as  if  Satan  were  let  loose  before 
the  Millennium  is  proclaimed.  As 
critics  we  look  on  and  watch  the 
strife,  trustine  in  the  final  triumph 
of  the  beautiral  and  the  true. 
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CHA7TEB  ZIX. — AV   OLD  ACQITAlllTAirOE. 


BsKAKFAsrr.  at  Wilbury  Hall,  was 
a  r^gnlar  meal,  at  which  it  was  un- 
deirtood  that  all  the  company  should 
assemble :  not.  as  in  some  hoDses,  a 
prolongea  ana  desultory  repast,  to 
smt  the  habits  of  the  lazy  or  irre- 
ffolar.  Ten  o'clock  was  the  stated 
nooT ;  and  here  I  may  rem&rk,  as 
the  question  of  early  risiog  seems 
anew  to  be  earnestly  discusMd,  that 
ten,  dming  the  wmter  months  at 
least,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  admir- 
able point  of  compromise  between 
the  sTothful  and  the  restlesa  It  is 
a  horrid  nmsance,  either  in  country 
or  town,  to  be  compelled  to  leaye  the 
warm  and  comfortable  couch  in  the 
grey  and  cheerless  dawn,  to  perform 
an  unsatisfactory  toOette  oy  gas 
or  candle  light ;  and  precipitately  to 
nndeigo  that  semi-scalpiog  process 
which  the  majority  of  the  sons  of 
Adam,  who  still  adhere  to  the  use  of 
razors,  are  doomed  matutinally  to 
inflict  upon  their  smarting  counte- 
nances. Let  the  son  by  ^  means 
haye  the  precedence.  It  is  time 
enough  to  rise  when  he  has  appeared 
above  the  horizon;  but  to  be  mov- 
ing before  him^  is  an  act  of  disrespct 
to  the  sovereign  orb  of  day.  Able 
counsel,  who  have  undertaken  the 
defence  of  the  sluggard  who  main- 
tains that  he  may  lawfully  and  legi- 
timately keep  possession  of  his  pillow 
until  eleven,  have  framed  a  tolerable 
argument  in  his  behalf;  but  they 
cannot  subvert  the  leadinf^  dictum 
of  Solomon,  who.  being  himself  of 
luxurious  habits,  nas  pronounced  au- 
thoritatively on  the  other  side.  Ten, 
therefore,  we  may  assume  to  be  the 
proper  hour  for  breakfast,  and  it  was 
so  observed  at  Wilbury. 

During  the  meal  the  plans  for  the 
day  were  discussed  and  arranged 
with  that  perfect  freedom  of  choice 
to  all  the  gtiests  which  renders  Eng- 
lish country  life  so  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive.   Some  of  the  gentlemen,  who 


were  keen  sportsmen,  determined 
upon  beating  the  covers ;  one  or  two 
had  business  at  the  county  town : 
while  others  declared  that  the  whole 
morning  would  scarce  suffice  to  en- 
able them  to  get  rid  of  their  corre- 
spondence. I  daresay  that  Geoige 
Carlton  would  very  willin^y  have 
remained  at  home  to  act  the  part 
of  a  Bouire  of  dames,  nor  should  I 
have  felt  any  otjection  to  follow  his 
example ;  but  as  we  could  hardly 
frame  a  proper  excuse  for  doing  so, 
we  agreed  to  take   a  ramble   to- 

S ether.  I  own  I  had  a  certain  han- 
ering  after  the  pheasants  and  wood- 
cocks, but,  not  having  contributed 
to  the  national  revenue  as  a  sportiiu^ 
licentiate,  I  did  not  consider  myseff 
entitled  to  assist  at  the  battue. 

Therefore,  some  little  while  after 
the  sportsmen  had  sallied  forth,  we 
began  our  walk  through  a  noble 
countiy,  which  even  in  winter  gave 
token  of  its  fertility.  The  farm- 
yards were  filled  with  the  bounteous 
produce  of  the  bygone  season ;  we 
neard  the  merry  whirring  of  the 
fanners,  and  the  measured  strokes  of 
the  flail ;  and  great  fat  sheep,  wor- 
thy to  have  b^n  consumed  oy  the 
captains  of  the  Grecian  host,  nibbled 
complacently  at  their  turnips,  and 
shook  their  stumpy  tails  as  if  in 
commendation  of  the  merits  of  the 
juicy  esculent.  Mr  Stanhope  was 
not  one  of  those  shortsighted  sauires, 
who,  acting  under  the  niggaraly  ad- 
vice of  their  stewards,  consider  that 
they  provide  sufficiently  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  labourers,  if,  in  some 
remote  comer  of  the  estate,  they  are 
allowed  to  inhabit  sheds  wherein 
their  fanulies  are  packed  without  re- 
gard to  comfort,  aecency,  or  ventila- 
tion. He  held  the  doctrine  that  the 
day-labourer,  being  unable  to  erect 
a  house  for  himseu,  was  entitled  to 
such  accommodation  on  the  estate  of 
the  employer  as  would  attach  him  to 
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borne,  and  strengthen  the  social  ties 
and  domestic  affections  which  are  so 
apt  to  be  loosened  and  impaired,  or 
even  to  disappear  altogether,  under 
the  pressure  of  abject  misery.  It  is 
in  most  instances  the  want  of  a  happy 
home,  and  the  sense  of  discomfort 
there,  that  drives  so  many  labouring 
men  to  the  alehouse,  where  they  sot 
away  their  small  earnings,  heartlessly 
indifferent  to  their  wives,  who  may 
be  suffering  from  cold  and  hun^r. 
Then,  through  intemperance,  arises 
the  temptation  towards  poaching, 
which  affords  so  easy  a  means  of  oo< 
taining  an  illicit  supi>ly ;  and  that 
step  once  taken,  the  ruin  of  the  man 
is  sealed.  Nowhere  in  England  have 
I  seen  more  substantial  and  com- 
fortable cottaees  than  were  provided 
at  Wilbury  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  labourers ;  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  this  wise  liberality  was 
properly  appreciated,  for  the  little 
gardens  were  without  exception  trim 
and  well  stocked  with  herbs  and 
bushes,  the  houses  were  scrupulously 
dean,  and  Master  Pig,  in  nis  own 
quiet  snuggery  behind,  gradually  de- 
veloped nimself  into  proportions 
which  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart 
of  Mr  Huztable. 

George  was  imusuall}[  taciturn.  I 
knew  what  was  on  his  mind,  but 
thought  it  best  to  leave  him  to  come 
out  with  it,  and  therefore  did  not 
hazard  any  remark  that  might  lead 
the  conversation  towards  the  subject. 
I  think  that  the  confesaio  amantis, 
when  it  is  to  be  made,  should  always 
be  spontaneous.  I  felt  fully  satisfied 
that  Carlton  was  dying  to  l)egin ;  but 
some  men  are  very  shy  about  mak- 
ing these  kind  of  confidences  even 
to  their  most  trusted  friends— and 
Oeorge  was  one  of  that  order.  At 
last  he  broke  the  ice. 

"  Sinclair,  I  think  I  told  you  that 
I  had  a  personal  motive  in  wishing 
you  to  come  down  with  me  to  Wil- 
bury 1" 

"  Yes,  Gkorge,  you  did." 

"Do  you  understand  now  what 
my  motive  was  r* 

"  I  have  a  shrewd  guess ;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  error,  you  had  best 
explain.'' 

**  Well,  then,  I  wished  you  to  see 
Amy  Stanhope.  I  am  a  strange  be- 
ing, Sinclair—in  some  things  quite 


an  enigma  to  myself.  In  regaid  to 
most  matters,  I  can  form  strong  re- 
solutions, and  adhere  to  them  with. 
the  utmost  tenacity  of  purpoBe, 
which  you  may  call  obstinacy,  if  yoa 
will;  but  on  other  points  1  am  as 
nerveless,  helpless,  and  undecided  as 
a  child." 

"Therein  I  apprehend  you  are  not 
singular.  Does  not  Ariosto  tell  as 
that  the  great  paladin  Orlando,  that 
lion  of  Christian  chivalry,  had  his 
wits  unsettled  by  love,  huW  up  bis 
armour  yn  a  tree,  and  wa&ed  the 
forests  B&  a  i^lvan  9" 

"  Pshaw !  Let  Ariosto  alone  for 
the  present.  Poetical  examples  are 
marvellously  akin  to  banter,  for 
which  I  am  in  no  humour.  Wnat  I 
mean  to  say  is  this,  that  I  have  been 
for  years  living  as  it  were  in  a  dream^ 
waiting  for  the  realisation  of  my 
hopes  :  and  now,  when  all  that  I  had 
wishea  for  and  prayed  for  appears 
within  my  reach,  a  deep  sense  of  my 
own  unworthiness  paralyses  evoy 
energy  of  my  nature  —  makes  a 
coward  of  me — fills  me  with  irre- 
solution— and  prevents  me  from  go- 
ing further." 

"You  must  explain  yourself  some- 
what more  clearly,  Carlton,  for  I 
really  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Well,  have  a  little  patience.  I 
daresay  I  am  talking  nonsense  :  for 
love  has  a  lan^piage  of  its  own,  and 
that  language  is  not  always  of  the 
clearest  kind.  Besides,  it  is  a  veiy  dif- 
ficult thing  adequately  to  convey  onr 
own  sensations  to  another.  But  thus 
it  is :— When  a  youth,  I  was  much 
at  Wilbury— Mr  Stanhope  being  my 
guardian.  Amy  was  then  a  beauti- 
ful child — ^you  see  what  she  is  now ; 
and  I,  being  fantastical,  and  not  ^to- 
gether unimaginative, began  to  dream 
dreams  and  to  see  visions  for  the 
future,  in  all  of  which  a  certain  fair 
young  head  was  the  predominant 
feature.  In  short,  I  constructed  for 
myself  a  romance,  of  which  Amy 
was  the  heroine,  and  I  hoped  that 
the  day  might  come  when,  the  bud 
having  expanded  into  the  blossom,  I 
might  win  and  wear  it  as  my  own. 
I  gnuat  you  that  such  a  sentiment 
as  mine  was  out  of  the  usual  course. 
Boys  commonly  begin  by  fallin'g  in 
love  with  women  older  than  them- 
selves, and  pass  from  the  worship  of 
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one  idol  to  that  of  another,  until 
their  tdOTeetions  are  squandered  away; 
and  lore^  or  what  paaaes  by  its  name, 
becomes  a  thing  of  custom  rather 
than  a  holy  talisman.  It  was  not  so 
with  me.  I  went  abroad,  as  you 
know;  but  I  carried  with  me  the 
image  of  Amy  Stanhope ;  and  often, 
in  &  hour  of  temptation,  such  as 
besets  ua  all,  that  image  has  saved 
me  from  the  commission  of  folly  or 
of  crime.  But  still  I  remained  a 
dreamer.  I  have  done  nothing — I 
baye  made  myself  no  name~I  haye 
performed  no  service  to  my  kind — I 
am  a  mere  useless  atom  in  the  vast 
ocean  of  humanity.  And  therein 
lies  the  fiulure— the  woeful  incom- 

geteness  of  my  romance.  I  had 
reshadowed  the  day  when  I  might 
approach  her  who  hfui  long  been  the 
loadstar  of  my  heart,  and  ask  her  in 
all  humility  to  become  the  partaker 
of  my  fortunes  and  my  fame.  For- 
tune, indeed,  I  have— for  that  was 
the  result  of  accident :  but  fame — 
reputation — honourable  distinction 
— 4da8 1  Sinclair,  I  have  utterl:^'  ne- 
gilected  the  opportunity  of  attaining 
to  these.  I  have  not  one  single  le^ 
of  laurel  to  lay  before  her  feet.** 

Intimate  aa  I  had  been  with  Carl- 
ton, I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
burst  aa  this.  I  Imew  that  he  had 
a  chivalrous  nature,  and  high  roman- 
tic notions ;  but  that,  in  our  degen- 
erato  days,  it  should  be  my  lot  to 
hear  a  confession,  more  transcenden- 
tal of  its  kind  than  was  likely  to 
have  occurred  even  to  such  an  en- 
thusiast as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  filled 
me,  I  acknowledge,  with  astonish- 
ment 

''Pardon  me,  dear  Carlton,'^  said  I 
after  a  pause,  during  which  I  tried  to 
think  how  I  might  best  contribute  to 
dispel  this  hallucination,  ''for  saying 
tb^  I  think  ^our  condusion  is  much 
more  fantastical  than  your  dream. 
Ton  lament  that  you  have  no  fame : 
what  sort  of  fame  would  you  have  t 
These  are  not  times  when  distinction 
can  be  won  by  knightly  deeds— such 
fame  as  professioniQ  success  candve, 
I  know  you  utterly  despise.  What 
then  remains  but  a  pobtical  career, 
in  which  you  have  always  declined 
to  embark ;  or  a  literary  one.  which  is 
still  open  to  you,  if  you  nave  the 
ambition  to  proceed)    And,  after  all. 


what  is  fame  f  Ask  those  who  have 
attained  it,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  no  better  than  a  bubble. 
What  says  your  favourite  Milton  ? — 

'  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 

ndse 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To   scorn  delights,  and  lire   laborious 

days; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to 

find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  Fuzy  with  th'  abhoxred 

shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life--' " 

"Ah,  but/  said  Carlton,  "you 
must  not  omit  the  answer,  and  a  noble 
one  it  is — 

'  But  not  the  praise, 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trem- 
bling ears  ; 
Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal 

soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumoor 

Ues; 
But  liTCs  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure 

And  p^ect  witness  of  all-judgincr  Jove ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaTen  expect  thy 
meed.'" 

"But  don't  you  see,"  I  replied, 
"  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  this  : 
for  Milton,  though  he  uses  the  word 
fame,  evidently  implies  nothing  more 
than  the  upright  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty.  Gome,  come, 
Carlton  ;  you  are  really  too  sensitive 
about  this.  If  you  are  so  deeply  at- 
tached to  Miss  Stanhope,  why  should 
you  trifle  with  her  happiness  and 
your  own  1  Can  it  be  your  wise  pur- 
pose not  to  approach  her  until  you 
have  written  half-a-dozen  books  tnat 
shall  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  or 
delivered  the  same  number  of  set 
speeches,  which  shall  fall  flat  on  the 
ear  of  the  House  of  Oommons  t  For 
shame,  man !  set  rid  of  these  fancies, 
which  are  but  the  whims  of  an  over-in- 
dulged brain;  take  your  proper  place 
in  society,  for  you  have  been  too  long 
secluded  trom  the  world ;  seek  occu- 
pation, and  if  fame  lies  in  your  way, 
you  will  find  it  at  the  proper  time. 
Oh,  you  can  be  practical  enoudi  in 
your  suggestions  to  others — oe  a 
Uttle  more  confident  and  consistent 
as  regards  yourself." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,  for 
I  have  been  a  sad  dreamer.  And  to 
teU  you  the  truth,  Sinclair,"  he  added, 
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with  a  peculiar  smile, ''  I  am  not  sine 
but  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  have  been  talking  terrible 
nonsense.  You  are  very  good  to  bear 
with  me  so  patiently.  But  the  main 
scope  and  tendency  of  my  confession 
remains — " 

"  That  you  are  in  love  1 " 

"Very  deeply  indeed.  And  then— " 

"  Why^  according  to  the  recognised 
practice  m  such  cases,  when,  as  here, 
there  is  no  impediment,  the  next  step 
should  be  a  proposal  I  do  not  think 
it  at  all  probable  that  you  will  meet 
with  a  decided  repulse. 

''Ah!  but,  Sinclair,  that  is  the 
very  thing  I  dread.  Amy  knows  no- 
thing of  tnis." 

"How  should  it  be  otherwise? 
Why,  you  have  been  but  one  evening 
in  her  company !  Do  you  remember 
our  old  acquaintance,  Colonel  Lafond, 
whom  we  met  at  Tiiin  1 " 

"The  man  who  had  been  in 
Algeria?  Perfectly.  But  why  do 
you  ask?" 

"  Were  you  not  present  one  even- 
ing when  he  told  us  about  an  inter- 
view he  had  with  a  Moorish  magi- 
cian?" 

"I  rather  think  not." 

"Well;  it  was  to  this  effect.  There 
was  in  Oran  a  man  called  Maugrabv, 
famous  for  his  skill  in  the  occult 
sciences;  a  fellow,  in  short,  who  prac- 
tised divination,  or  something  like  it, 
and  was  said  to  possess  the  power  of 
showing  things  at  a  distance.  This 
he  did,  not  by  the  old  means  of  the 
magic  mirror,  but  b;y  conjuring  up 
apparent  living  realities.  Those  who 
had  availed  themselves  of  his  assis- 
tance (and  there  were  numy  such 
among  the  French),  declared  that 
they  had  seen  unmistakably  the  like- 
nesses of  their  absent  friends ;  na^, 
had  even  heard  them  converse,  as  if 
they  themselves  had  been  spiritually 
present  All  this  was  very  wonder- 
ful ;  but  it  was  further  remarked, 
that  of  those  who  consulted  Maugrabv 
some  returned  happv  and  cheerful, 
while  others  evinced  symptoms  of 
deep  de8i)ondency.  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  suicide  was  tne  result  Lafond, 
who  had  no  faith  in  magic,  was  de- 
t^mined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery;  and  being  a  man  of  some 
fortune,  which  few  French  officers 
are,  he  tried  to  bribe  the  adept,  but 
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judiciously  administered  of  the  . 
sible  revival  of  the  Inquisition  on 
ground  pertaining  to  the  eldest  soxt 
of  the  Cnurch,  wrought  so  upon  the 
fears  of  Maugraby  that  he  at  last  . 
consented,  in  return  for  a  douceur  of 
a  thousand  francs,  coupled  with  a  so- 
lemn promise  that  the  secret  should, 
not  be  divulged  in  Algeria,  to  reveal 
his  process  to  the  colonel." 

"And  what  was  the  secret  ?" 

"Simply  this.  Maugraby  told 
Lafond  that  there  was  in  his  posses- 
sion^ and  had  been  in  that  of  hiB 
family  for  centuries,  two  herbalist 
recipes  of  the  rarest  efficacy  and 
power— that  certain  materials,  duly 
collected  and  compounded,  had  the 
virtue,  when  usea  in  the  way  of 
fumigation,  to  produce  light  and  aiiy 
visions ;  and  otheas,  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  weighed  heavily  and 
noisomelyon  the  brain.  We  know 
familiarly  what  are  the  effects  of 
opium,  and  of  haschisch  or  wild 
hemp;  and  those  preparations  of  the 
magician,  though  taken  by  wa^  of 
inhalation,  were  of  the  same  land. 
Maugraby  confessed  that,  when  anj 
one  applied  to  him  for  a  cast  of  his 
art,  he  asked  a  few  questions,  from 
the  answers  to  which  ne  was  able  to 
perceive  whether  the  foreboding  was 
of  good  or  ill ;  and  in  accordance  with 
what  he  observed  to  be  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  visitor,  he  made  his  uimi- 
gation.  The  gloomy  or  jealous  man 
straightway  saw  a  vision  of  pain  or 
infidelity — the  cheerful  man  was 
thrown  into  a  pleasant  trance,  realis- 
ing a  happy  fancy,  which  he  believed 
to  De  an  actual  truth ;  and  Maugraby 
protested  that  his  whole  ma^c  art 
lay  in  the  due  administration  of 
these  two  powerful  agents." 

"  But  wnat  part  of  our  conversa- 
tion has  suggested  this  story  to  yoo, 
Sinclair  ? " 

"  I  tell  it  to  you  by  way  of  apo- 
logoe^  and  you  must  be  unusually 
dull  if  you  fail  to  see  the  applia^ 
tion.  Hitherto  you  have  be^  in« 
haling  Maugraby*s  noxious  prepara- 
tion, and  you  cannot  see  clearly  or 
truthfully.  Try  the  other  sort,  of 
the  more  genud  kind,  and  your 
vision  will  undergo  a  change.  But 
what  have  we  here?  There  seems 
to  be  a  stir  among  the  sportsmen." 
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Our  walk  had  led  us  to  the 
Tidnitj  of  the  ooyers  which  were 
that  dtay  to  be  beat  for  eame,  and 
for  some  time  we  had  heard  the 
frequent  shots,  smgle  or  double,  of 
the  parties  who  were  shrouded  by 
the  plantations.  But  now  there  was 
a  loud  whoop,  or  kind  of  challenge- 
^cry ;  and  not  more  than  fifty  yaras 
in  adyance  of  us,  a  man  bounded 
OFer  a  hedge  with  the  agility  of  a 
loebuck,  and  oommenoed  running  at 
Ihll  speed  along  a  sort  of  bridle-path 
or  narrow  lane,  which  we  had  se- 
lected for  our  walk.  A  minute  or 
so  afterwards,  one  of  Mr  Stanhope's 
keepers  appeared  in  full  chase,  fol- 
lowed, to  my  mat  surprise,  by  the 
apathetic  mi  Lumley,  who  displayed 
the  powers  of  an  Asahel ;  after 
wham  came  Frank  Stanhope  in  the 
hig^  glee  of  an  exciting  chase.  There 
is  nothing  like  action  for  knocking 
sentiment  or  any  such  twaddle  on 
the  head. 

"A  poacher,  by  Jove!"  shouted 
Carlton;  and  he  instantly  dashed 
forward  in  the  wake  of  Frank.  I 
was  not  willing  to  be  left  behind ; 
but  seeing  that,  by  a  short  cut  across 
a  meadoWy  I  could  probably  save 
distance,  I  tookthat ;  and  got  so  far 
ahead  of  the  others  as  to  have  a  good 
yiew  of  the  fneitiye.  He  was  a  tall, 
dean-made  feuow,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  not  caparisoned  as  a  poacher, 
bat  rather  well  dressed  than  other- 
wise; and  his  running,  irom  its 
pecoliar  style,  reminded  me  of  the 
foot-racing  which  I  had  seen  long 
ago  at  the  pleasant  border-meetings 
of  Ftobles  and  Inverleithen.  But  he 
had  a  hard  competitor  to  contend 
with.  The  keeper,  a  rough  York- 
shire tyke,  whose  muscles  by  con- 
stant exercise  had  become  as  strong 
and  elastic  as  steel,  and  with  whom 
^bellows  to  m^d**  was  a  merely 
fignratiye  phrase,  gradually  gained 
on  the  runaway,  and  in  another 
stride  or  two  would  haye  had  him 
in  his  grasp :  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  latter  cropped  upon  his  hands 
and  knees  across  the  path,  and  the 
Torkshireman,  unable  to  check  the 
impetus  of  his  career,  fell  headlong 
oyer  him,  his  nose  involuntarily  per- 
forming the  disagreeable  office  of  a 
ploughshare.  The  other  gathered 
himself  up  and  started  anew;  but 
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by  this  time  Lumley  was  well  on  his 
haunches ;  and  I,  being  by  favour  of 
a  turn  of  the  lane  in  advance,  step- 
ped out  and  intercepted  the  fugitive. 

Seeing  this,  he  made  no  further 
attempt  at  resistance  or  flight ;  but, 
quietly  folding  his  arms,  assumed  an 
air  of  as  complete  nonchalance  as  it 
was  possible  lor  a  man  panting  from 
recent  exertion  to  do. 

"  So  we  have  you  at  last,  you 
scoundrel !  **  said  Lumley. 

"  You  may  keep  the  scoundrel  to 
yoursel',  sir ! "  rei>]ied  the  other,  in 
a  strong  Caledonian  accent.  ''I'd 
have  you  to  know  that  Fm  as  gude  a 
man  as  ever  stood  in  the  shoes  of 
your  father's  son." 

"  Confound  your  impertinence !  ** 
said  Lumley,  looking,  however,some- 
what  puzsfed,  for  the  man  certainly 
had  not  the  appearance  of  a  hawbuck 
game-depredator ; "  I  have  more  than 
half  a  mind  to  give  you  a  sound 
thrashing  on  the  spot !" 

"  Doubtless  you  may  do  that,  sir, 
if  it  be  your  will,"  said  the  other,  un- 
dauntedly ;  ''ye  are  four  to  one,  and 
that's  long  odds,  and  what  vou 
Englishers  like.  Oh,  you  needn't 
gloom  at  me  that  gait,  sir;  it's  God's 
truth  Fm  saying.  Hit  away,  the 
haill  four  of  ^ou,  and  muckle  credit 
you'll  get  by  it ! 

"  Hold  back  the  keeper,  Frank ! " 
cried  Lumley;  for  the  aggrieved 
Yorkshireman,  whose  face  was  most 
woefully  disfigured,was  rushiug  fran- 
tically to  the  fray.  "  Hold  him  back ! 
What  the  fellow  says  is  true  enough. 
Be  he  what  he  may,  he  shall  have 
fair-play." 

"  That's  not  unhandsomely  said," 
remarked  the  Scot,  "  for  that  chield 
with  the  bluidy  neb  looks  unco  un- 
chancy. And  now  that  you  have 
found  your  breath  —  mine  s  hardly 
back  to  me  yet — doubtless  ye  will 
explain  what  for  I  have  been  chased 
in  a  free  country,  as  if  I  were  a  hunt- 
ed mawkin  1 " 

"What  were  you  doing  in  the 
plantation,  sirrah  1" 

*'  I  was  there  for  no  unlawful  pur- 
pose/' was  the  reply. 

"  No  unlawful  purpose !  Are  you 
not  a  poacher  ? "  said  Lumlej. 

"  I  scorn  your  words,  sir ! "  an- 
swered the  Scot.  "  Take  me  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Feace  for  search ;  and 
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if  yon  find  fiid  or  feather,  shot,  caps, 
or  powder  about  me,  I'll  be  answer- 
able to  the  law ;  but  if  not,  I  reserve 
my  right  to  action  of  damages  for 
wrongous  detention  of  my  person.  I 
ken  mair  about  habeas  corpus  than 
you  maybe  think.** 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
this  fellow,  Frank,"  said  Lumley,  tak- 
ing young  Stanhope  aside.  *'  He  cer- 
tamly  does  not  look  like  a  poacher, 
hut  his  bolting  out  of  the  wood  was 
very  suspicious.  What  was  he  about 
when  you  first  observed  him  9 " 

''  He  was  stooping  down  as  if  to 
avoid  detection ;  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  I  saw  an  instrument  of  some 
kind,  probably  an  air-gun,  in  his 
hand.  I  suppose  he  threw  it  away 
as  soon  as  we  gave  chase." 

"Ah,  thafs  a  material  piece  of 
evidence.  And,  in  good  time,  hare 
comes  one  of  the  beaters  with  the  veiy 
article  in  question.  Now,  my  cool 
firiend,  we  shall  soon  find  out  what 
you  have  been  after.  Why,  what  the 
devil  is  this?  a  bludgeon!" 

"  Lord  help  your  e  en,  man !  Do 
ye  no  ken  a  levelling-staff  when  you 
see  it?" 

"  A  levelling-staflf !  What  then 
are  your' 

"  A  surveyor  in  the  employment 
of  the  Honourable  the  Provisional 
Committee  for  the  construction  of 
the  Grand  €k>at8head  and  Ditching- 
ton  Junction  Railway." 

"  And  what  were  you  doing  when 
we  came  up  9 " 

''  I  was  taking  a  kind  of  observa- 
tion of  the  ground." 

<'  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  we  must  hold 
that  you  have  cleared  yourself  of  the 
suspicion  of  poaching.  But  are  you 
aware  that  you  are  trespassing  upon 
Mr  Stanhope  of  Wilbury's  grounds  T 

"  Stanhope  of  Wilbuiy  !  ^  repeated 
the  Scot,  taking  a  note-book  from  his 
pocket,  and  making  a  pencil  entry. 
''  I  am  obliged  to  ;^ou  for  the  infor- 
mation. I  wasna  just  sure  who  the 
land  belonged  to,  but  that  will 
enable  me  to  make  out  the  schedule 
in  due  form.  And  now  that  we  have 
had  this  pleasant  crack,  Fll  even  bid 
you  ffood-day.  Lad,  hand  over  that 
levelling-staff." 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  friend  1 "  said 
Lumley ;  "  we  have  found  you  here 
as  a  trespasser.    Your  implement, 


therefore,  is  legally  forfeited,   and 
goes  with  us." 

"You're  dean  wrong,  man!**  re- 
plied the  other ;  "you  ken  as  little 
about  the  laws  of  your  country  as  a 
ky  loe  does  of  mensuration.  It's  only 
when  there's  a  trespass  in  pursuit  oi 
game  that  engines  can  be  detained, 
and  even  then  they  cannot  be  seised 
hrevi  manu;  they  must  be  awarded 
by  a  judge.  You  might  as  well  txy 
to  keep  my  breeks  as  my  levellinfir- 
staffL" 

"Well,  it's  no  use  losing  further 
time,"  said  Frank  Stanhope;  '^I 
suppose  we  must  let  the  feOow  go. 
Give  him  his  staff,  Tom.  Bat  I 
warn  you,  mj  friend,  that  if  we 
catch  you  again  trespassing  on  my 
father's  ground,  you  won't  get  off  ao 
easily." 

"  Maybe  ay,  and  maybe  no,"  said 
the  unaoashed  surveyor.  "Fm  think- 
ing, though,  that  1  am  pretty  weel 
through  wi'  Stanhope's  eround  for  all 
preliminary  purposes.  &,  good  sport 
to  you,  gentiemen ! " 

"  Stubbs  —  see  him  off  the  land," 
said  Frank  Stanhope.  "  Yet,  no — 
hang  it,  I  believe  you  would  murder 
him  at  the  back  of  the  nearest  fence  t 
Tom,  «)  you  with  him." 

"  What  s  the  use  of  sending  a  laddie 
to  show  me  the  way ) "  saia  the  sur- 
veyor; "  I  ken  it  brawly,  and  I'm  no 
proud.  Tam,  my  man,  since  Tarn's 
your  name,  just  gae  ye  back,  and  ay 
shoo  to  the  pheasants;  I  hae  nae 
need  of  a  gillie.  As  for  my  fHend  in 
the  corduroys,  the  state  of  whose  neb 
I  deplore,  1  bear  him  nae  kind  of 
malice,  though  he  shouldna  coup  him- 
self over  a  gentleman  as  if  he  were  a 
toom  barrow  running  down  a  brae ; 
and  if  half-a-crown  to  buy  him  a  sop 
of  brandy  wad  be  ony  compensa- 
tion—" 

"  I'd  loike  to  kick  the  liver  oot  o* 
thee,  thoudommed  thief!"  cried  the 
aggravated  Stubbs.  "Measter  Frank, 
do  ye  joost  let  me  ha*  one  toom  up 
wi'  un,  do  ye  now  !  Fse  gie  im  hiB 
sark  fu'  o'  brucken  banes ! 

"No,  no!"  said  Lumley;  "we 
must  have  no  fighting  here.  Draw 
off  your  escort,  Frnnk ;  and  let  us  get 
back  to  the  cover  without  further 
delay." 

"  As  to  seeing  him  off  the  ground. 
Frank,"   said   Carlton,    who    had 
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watched  the  foregoing  Bcene  with 
infinite  amnaement, "  you  may  leare 
that  to  Sinclair  and  myself.  We'll 
look  after  him." 

**  The  Lord  be  praised  for  a  good 
riddance ! "  said  the  Scot,  after  the 
Bportsmen  had  moved  away.  "  That 
Yorkdiiremaa  would  hare  been  an 
n^j  customer!  It's  a  vera  oneer 
thin^  that  thae  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
caahve  lada  are  fit  for  little  else 
than  riding  laoes,  selling  horses,  and 
looking  afUr  gam&  It's  a  oueer  dis- 
pensation of  Ftoyidence,  like  that 
which  makes  a' the  folk  in  Selkirk 
become  sonters.  Ye'U  mind  Stephoi 
OJrerty  that  Lord  Traouair  brought 
down  to  be  his  keeper,  Mr  Norman  ? 
WeeL  he  was  inst  such  another  as 
that  Stnbbs,  wha's  back  is  the  bonni- 
est bit  of  his  body." 

''What  I"  cried  I,  in  utter  amaze- 
ment— ^"  yon  seem  to  know  me.  Who 
areyoo?" 

^Troth,  I  doabt  whether  ^aa  hae 
many  anlder  freends  in  the  world — or 
acquaintances  I  shall  sav,  for  I  have 
a  kind  of  inkling  abont  d^rees->and 
if  8  little  wonder  that  you  didna  ken 
me,  for  I  hardly  kenn'd  yon.  Whis- 
keta  make  an  nnoo  difference,  and 
sae  does  polite  edacation ;  but  you're 
no  the  man  you  was,  if  yon  winna 
shake  hands  wi'  Davie  Osett ! " 

"Davie— Davie  Osett!"  said  I, 
wringing  his  handa^  which  cordially 
iecipro<»ted  to  vy  ^asp ;  "  I  had 
no  more  idea  thai  it  was  you  than 
the  Emperor  of  China.  Davie  1 — 
what,  in  the  name  of  mystification, 
has  brooffht  yon  here  %  " 

^1>eeGLMT  Norman, it's  no  easy 
to  say.  We  are  a'  wafts,  drifting 
about  like  seaweed  on  the  ocean,  or 
in  the  gulf-streams,  that  auld  Profes- 
sor Jamieson  used  to  speak  of  at  the 
College.  But  you  have  doubtless 
gathered  that  I  am  here  in  the  way 
of  my  profession,  for  a  hantle  o' 
things  have  happened  since  we  last 
p^ted  at  the  knowes  of  the  Douglas 

"  I  suspect,"  said  Carlton,  '<  that  I 
am  rather  in  the  way  here,  and  the 
best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  take  mjrself 
off.  Dont  volunteer  explanations 
now,  Sinclair— there  will  oe  ample 
time  for  that  hereidfter ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  I  shall  keep  my  finger 
on  my  Up,  otherwise  this  encounter 


would  go  very  far  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picions of  Miss  Bootle.  Adieu  then — 
you  cannot  fail  finding  the  road." 

"That's  a  sensible  man^"  said 
Davie ;  '*  and  I  am  glad  ye  hae  such 
drcnmspect  acquaintances.  Mr  Nor- 
man. Maist  duelds  would  hae  hedd 
on  through  mere  curiosity  to  get  a 
glisk  o'  what  was  nae  business  o' 
theirs.  And  how  has  the  world 
been  using  ye  ?  But  I  needna  speer. 
You  look  i^  and  strong ;  and  glad 
I QP  to  see  you  moving  among  the 
gentles,  though%ui  vet  I  hae  seen 
little  o'  them  mysel'. ' 

«WeU,  but,  Davie,  tell  me  aU 
about  yourself,  and  about  aU  the  dear 
folk  at  home.    Are  they  all  well  % " 

"  What  should  ail  them  to  be  other- 
wise )  Father's  as  hale  as  a  man  can 
be  on  the  wrong  side  of  seventy,  and 
he  has  taken  anither  sheep-fann  up 
bv  the  Winterhope.  He's  clean  dan 
about  breediog  tups.  And  A^tie 
Eppie  is  to  the  tore  yet,  a  wee  thought 
plagued  wi'  the  rheumatiz,  but  aye 
naverin^  about  you,  and  ca'ing  vou 
her  lamb.  Then  my  sister  May,  she's 
married  four  years  back  on  Geordie 
Scott,  of  the  Cauldriggs,  and  has  twa 
as  sonsie  weans  as  ever  grat  for  tireir 
parritch.  So  that's  the  fondly  chron- 
icle up  to  the  present  time." 

"But  you,  Davie— what  tempted 
you  away  from  the  Forest  1 " 

"Troth,  Mr  Norman,  it  was  e'en 
the  auld  temptation  that  Adam 
couldna  withstand  in  Paradise.  I 
had  a  sair  hankering  for  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  Ye  see  it 
disna  do  to  bide  a'  one's  days  down 
yonder  in  the  glens,  doing  naething 
but  looking  after  sheep,  and  maybe 
driving  them  to  the  market.  Folk 
hae  got  other  notions  now ;  and  even 
about  Peebles  and  Selkirk  many  a 
lad  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
would  do  better  by  emimtins  to 
Canada,  and  working  hard  untu  he 
could  scrape  as  mucue  siller  together 
as  would  buy  him  a  bit  o'  land  of  his 
ain,  than  by  dragging  on  at  hame  as 
a  ploughman  or  a  shepherd.  Some 
tried  it,  and  got  on  grandly  after  a 
time,  for  they  didna  stint  in  their 
work ;  and  then  mair  gaed  after 
them.  Then  it  came  into  my  head 
that,  if  my  father  wad  gie  me  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds — he  has  hained 
a  hantle  mair  than  that,  I  can  tell 
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ou,  forbye  the  value  of  his  stocks— 
J  might  go  out  to  Canada  too,  and 
settle  down  on  a  bit  lairdship,  near 
one  of  thae  big  lochs  that  they  say 
are  just  like  imand  seas.  But  nae 
sooner  did  I  mint  the  matter,  than 
there  was  sic  a  howlius  as  ye  never 
hes^.  Ye  wad  have  thought  I  had 
proposed  to  commit  murder  at  the 
veiy  least ;  sic  a  steer  they  made 
about  it  at  the  Birkenshaws.  I  was 
likened  to  the  Prodigal  Son,  who 
asked  his  father  for  a  portion  m  his 
Ufetime.  and  was  fain  at  last  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  grumphie's 
husks— to  Ishmael,  who  went  out 
into  the  wilderness  (I  am  sure,  puir 
lad.  that  was  nae  fault  o'  his !}— to 
Eenoboam,  who  despised  council, 
and  I  ken  nae  wha  mair ;  till  I  was 
glad,  for  the  sake  o*  peace,  to  ffive  in, 
and  pass  my  solemn  wora,  that  sae 
lang  as  there  was  breath  in  my 
father's  body.  I  wad  not  set  foot 
beyond  Britisn  ground." 

"  And  how  came  you  to  leave  the 
Birkenshaws,  Davie ) " 

'*  Why,  ye  see,  that  notion  of 
mine  about  Canada  had  set  my  fa- 
ther a-thinking  about  me  mair  than 
he  otherwise  might  have  done— for 
fathers,  though  they  may  be  fond  of 
their  sons,  are  aye  sweer  to  let  them 
out  o'  their  ^p ;  and  he  began  to 
see  that  I  might  as  weel  hae  some 
mair  education  than  I  had  ^tten. 
Sae  I  went  into  Edmburgh  m  the 
winter-time,  and  took  twa  or  three 
sessions  o'  the  College.  I  made  nae- 
thing  o*  Greek,  or  that  arde-bargline 
that  they  ca*  Logic  ;  but  I  took 
kindly  to  Mathematics,  and  wasna 
far  frae  getting  a  prize.  Weel,  when 
I  came  bEick,  I  told  my  father,  anoe 
for  a*,  that  I  was  minded  to  set  up 
for  myself,  that  I  didna  want  to  ^o 
into  a  sheep-farm,  but  that  I  would 
prefer  a  douce  country  profession, 
like  that  of  a  land-surveyor  or  valusr 
tor,  for  which  there  was  a  good  open- 
ing. He  was  gey  and  weel  pleased 
to  near  that,  for  surveying  is  a  highly 
respectable  calling,  and  no  unprofit- 
able ;  and  the  upshot  was  that  I  was 
entered  as  derk  and  assistant  to  auld 
Jamie  Wylie  at  Selkirk." 

"  Where  doubtless  you  found  your 
mathematical  acquirements  of  some 
service?" 

"  Ye  may  say  that,  Mr  Norman. 


Jamie  Wylie,  though  but  a  snnfl^ 
body,  and  unco  near,  was  weel  up  tm 
the  practical  part  o'  the  business  = 
and  m  less  than  six  months  I  could 
measure  you  a  field  of  turnips  and 
lay  out  a  plan  as  furly  as  ony  maa 
on  the  Boitler.  Weel,  just  then,  we 
began  to  hear  tell  o'  the  railway& 
There  had  been  a  sough  about  mak- 
ing them  langsyne,  —  as  &r  ba<^ 
Fve  heard,  as  the  days  when  Sir 
Walter  was  at  Abbotsford,  —  bat 
somehow  or  other  the  lob  fell 
through.  There  were  few  subsciiben 
then  but  the  lairds ;  and  as  ilka  ane 
o'  them  wanted  three  prices  for  hia 
land,  thev  couldnagetupthe  capitaL 
They  hadna  yet  discovered  the  wand 
that  can  conjure  siller  out  o*  foUaf 
pouches  as  fast  as  the  rod  o'  Moses 
Drought  water  out  of  the  rock.  They 
kenned  naething  about  premiums,  or 
.buying  and  selung  in  the  marketb 
It's  a  wonderful  age  this  we  live  in, 
Mr  Norman — a  wonderful  age  for 
men  that  have  their  wits  about  thena. 
I've  heard  tell  that  the  ftdries  could 
make  guineas  out  o*  slate-stanes  and 
withered  leaves— Lord  help  ye !  Fvq 
seen  mony  a  chield  that  oouidna  hae 
paid  for  his  breakfast,  get  a  hundred 
pounds  for  a  bundle  of  scrip  that 
wasna  worth  a  brass  farthing ! " 

"  Indeed  it  would  appear  that  the 
spirit  of  gambling  is  becoming  almost 
universal.  Such  reckless  adventure 
augurs  ill  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  nation." 

"  De'il  a  bit  of  that !  It's  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened," 
said  Davie.  "  Yell  no  persuade  me 
that  the  savings  o'  the  country  are  not 
better  employed  in  opening  up  inter- 
nal communication,  whereby  trade 
and  commerce  will  be  greatly  sti- 
mulated, and  work  and  wages  be 
given  in  the  mean  time  to  thousands 
of  strong  carles  who  otherwise  wad 
be  sair  put  about  to  earn  a  shilling — 
not  to  speak  of  the  encouragement 
given  to  men  of  skill,  such  as  en- 
gineers and  surveyors— than  if  they 
were  posed  up  in  the  banks  at  two  per 
cent,  or  lent  out  on  heritable  security. 
And  what  do  you  think  it  is  that  has 
brought  a'  this  siller  out  o'  deposit 
accounts  and  hiding-holes,  and,  for 
au^ht  I  ken,  auld  wifes'  stockings, 
ana  scattered  it  broadcast  over  the 
face  of  the  land,  for  the  ingathering 
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of  men  of  aenae  and  indnatry )  Juat 
the  hope  of  getting  a  premium,  or 
double  Tetora,  which  ia  at  the  root  of 
All  mercantile  enterpriaa  It'a  tme 
enough  that  the  railway  projectorsi 
for  the  most  part,  have  little  capital 
o'  their  ain,  bat  then  they  sell  their 
8h«res  at  a  high  price  to  eowka  who 
have  the  wherewithal  and  are  mair 
than  ordinarily  greedy.  It'a  like  aink- 
ing  a  ahaftfor  a  well;  if  yon  sne  deep 
enough^  you're  aure  to  find  water. 
IXonbtleaa  aome  day  there  will  come 
a  craah ;  but  for  a  that  the  move- 
ment's in  the  ri^t  direction." 

^  Well ;  but  what  occasioned  your 
departure  from  Selkirk  ?" 

•'  Whj,  ye  see  the  railwaya  multi- 
plied aae  raat— that  ia,  in  the  way  of 
proapectuaea — ^that  it  waana  eaay  to 
find  engineers;  and  when  the  en- 
gineera  were  gotten,  there  waa  an 
imoo  dearth  a  anrreyora.  I  might 
hae  aet  up  aa  an  engineer  myael',  for 
I  had  mair  than  ae  offer  frae  the  weat 
eonntiT,  where  the  folk  are  juat  clean 
mad  about  new  linea ;  but  I  had  o wer 
little  experience,  aae  I  even  took  a 
smTeyine  engagement  in  England, 
and  tnat^  a'  my  atoir." 

'^  And  how  lonjg  do  you  intend  to 
remain  in  thia  neighbourhood  ?  '* 
**  Oh,  juat  till  I  set  the  survey  com- 

£ited ;  that  will  be  in  two  or  three 
^ya,  and  then  I  maun  to  London. 
Well  be  before  Parliament  in  the 
qtring.** 

**  Ah — then  no  doubt  we  shall  meet 
there.  But,  Davie,  I  would  adviae 
you  aa  a  friend  to  be  cautious  in  your 
movementa.  That  fellow  Stubba  will 
be  on  the  look-out  foi  you." 

"Tm  no  feared," aaidDavie.  ''Man 
for  man,  I  reckon  myael'  a  match  for 
the  ^eggeat  keeper  that  ever  trapp'd 
a  foumart ;  but  there  ia  an  unco  dif- 
ference wh^  it'a  four  or  six  to  one. 
But  he  and  I  will  not  forgather,  that 
ye  may  be  sure  of.  If  I  want  to  take 
aaither  Int  look  at  the  ground,  I'll  do 
it  by  moonlight ;  and  I  ken  a  trick 
that  will  throw  duat  in  hia  e'en.  For 


five  shilUnga  I  can  get  a  chield  to  firs 
off  a  gun  on  the  other  aide  of  the  pro* 
perty.and  Fll  waeer  half ayear'a  aauuy 
that  tor  that  night  Fll  no  be  plagued 
wi'  Mr  Stubbs.  But  here  we  are  at 
the  public  road,  and  you  had  better 
gang  back  to  your  friend.  If  I  might 
be  aae  bold  aa  to  adviae,  maybe  the 
leaa  ye  aay  about  me  the  better." 

*'  Under  preaent  drcumatanoea,  per« 
hapa  that  will  be  the  prudent  courae. 
But,  Davie,  I  cannot  auffidently  ad- 
mire vourdiacretion.  Since  you  knew 
me  all  the  while,  how  waa  it  that  yom 
did  not  appeal  to  me  when  you  were 
challenge  aa  a  poacher  ? " 

"  I  trow  I  had  mair  aenae  than  to 
do  anything  aae  doited,"  replied 
Davie.  '*They  could  do  naething 
to  me  beyond  warning  me  off  the 
ground,  and  what  wad  nae  been  the 
uae  of  my  mixing  you  up  with  my 
ain  profeaaional  concema?  Besides, 
I've  seen  enoueh  of  them  to  ken 
that  the  Englian  gentry  have  queer 
notions  They  atand  upon  their  rank 
and  pedigree— aet  them  up!  maiat 
feck  of  uiem  canna  count  beyond 
three  generationa— and  they  maybe 
mig:ht  hae  jalouaed  that  auld  ac- 
quaintance wi'  a  land-louper  like  mo 
waa  no  juat  creditable  to  yonrael'." 

^  €k)odbye  then,  Davie.  We  ahall 
meet  again,  I  truat,  aoon,  when  wa 
may  have  more  leisure  to  converse; 
However  chimged  vour  poaition  may 
be,  I  obaerve  you  nave  not  forgotten 
the  auld  Scota  tongue." 

^'Laith  wad  I  be  to  forget  my 
mither  apeech,"  replied  Davie ;  **  but 
ye  are  no  to  suppoae,  Mr  NormaiL 
that  I  aye  apeak  aa  broad  aa  thia.  I 
can  clip  the  Queen's  English  gey  and 
weel  when  I  like  to  tiy;  but!  hae 
aye  fand  that  naething  bombazea  a 
^uthron  like  what  they  ca'  broad 
Doric,  and  I  trow  that  thia  day  it  haa 
atood  me  in  gude  stead.  Farewed 
then ;  and  may  luck  attend  ye." 

So  saying,  he  started  at  a  brisk 


pace, 
Duiy. 


and  I  returned  towards  Wil- 


CHAPTER  XX. — CHBI8T1CAS  EVE. 


To  retail  bygone  conversations  is 
neceaaarily  aomewhat  tedious,  though 
it  cannot  be  avoided  without  sacri- 
ficmg  much  of  the  dramatic  element 


which  gives  interest  to  every  narra- 
tive.  Out  of  thelnultitude  of  words 
which  we  hear  and  utter,  an  immense 
mass  passes  away  directly  from  the 
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memory,  leaving  no  more  permanent 
impression  on  the  mind  than  the 
fli^t  of  birds  through  the  air.  or  the 
oasual  ripples  upon  a  pool  And  yet 
there  are  words  which,  after  the  ex- 
piry of  many  lon^  years,  recur  to  us 
as  vividly  and  plamly  as  when  we  list- 
ened to  their  utterance — ^not  merely 
conveying  a  general  sense  or  meaning, 
but  exact  even  to  the  echo  of  the  tone 
of  the  voice  and  the  corresponding 
gesture,  though  that  voice  majr  long 
ago  have  been  hushed  in  the  silence 
of  the  tomb.  Nevertheless  these  con- 
stitute rather  the  exceptions  than  the 
rule.  In  detailing  conversations, 
which  is  our  daily  practice,  either  in 
writing  or  in  speech,  I  apprehend 
that  all  of  us,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
aciously,  strive  after  oramatic  effect, 
giving  more  j)ungency  to  the  expres- 
aions  and  pomt  to  the  repartees  than 
was  their  due ;  and,  by  means  of  cur- 
tailment in  one  part  and  of  exagger- 
ation in  another,  arraying  our  stoiy 
in  such  a  dress  as  mav  recommend  it 
to  the  acceptance  of  our  audience. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  faith  in 
the  accuracy  of  reported  conversa- 
tions, even  when  the  report  is  given 
from  the  witness-box,  and  attested  by 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  Everyman 
is,  more  or  less,  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
filming  a  story.  Give  him  the  rude 
material,  and  the  instinct  of  imagina- 
tion immediatelv  prompts  him  to  con- 
struct Furnish  nim  with  the  bare 
outline,  and  he  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  put  in  colour.  Do  you 
think,  reader,  that  one-third,  ay,  or 
one-tenth,  of  those  brilliant  sayin^gs, 
happy  mot9^  and  clever  retorts,  which 
pass  current  in  society  as  the  spon- 
taneous and  extempore  utterances  of 
the  leading  wits  of  the  town,  were 
really  flashes  of  inspiration  ?  If  that 
is  your  opinion,  pardon  me  for  assur- 
ing you  tnat  you  are  utterly  wrong. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  them 
are  the  products  of  the  hammer  and 
the  file.  They  have  been  worked  into 
shape  and  prepared  at  the  cost  of  no 
^  inconsiderable  labour.  They  differ  as 
'  much  in  appearance  from  what  was 
their  original  form,  as  the  new-coined 
sovereign  does  from  the  lump  of  Ctdi- 
fomian  ore. 

Thrice  happy  is  the  professed  ro- 
mancer who  IS  under  no  restraint 
whatever!    He  is  the  uncontrolled 


fiishioner  of  his  characters,  the  fnuner 
of  his  puppets,  whom  he  galrsuiiMS 
into  mimic  life,  arranges  them    in 
artistic  groups,  puts  wluitsoevei*  Ian* 
guage  he  pleases  into  their  moixtlifl^ 
and  whisks  them  when  conveziient 
from  the  stage,  without  being  amen- 
able to  any  law  beyond  that  of  tlie 
remotest  credibility.    Nay,  it  is  even 
not  necessaiT  for  our  eiyoyment  that 
we  should  believe  in  the  icfreganm 
reality  of  any  part  of  his  exhibition. 
Let  him  present  us  with  marrels 
transcending  all  known  feats  of  jug- 
glerv,  and,  so  that  we  are  amused,  ire 
shall  not  examine  too  curiously  into 
the  secret  of  his  sleight  of  iiand. 
''Tell  us  a  story !"  say  the  Arabs 
to  the  fskbulist  of  their  tribe ;  and 
straightway  he  produces  for  their  de- 
lectation Aiitar  rending  lions  in  twain, 
makes  the  dim  forms  of  the  genii  float 
through  the  dusky  air,  ooiyures  ap 
fix)m  the  arid  sands  the  likeness  of 
imperial  Bagdad,  and  changes  the 
starU^ht  glimmering  on  the  solitary 
well,  into  the  lustre  of  a  thousand 
lamps  wavering  on  the  current  of  the 


Tot  BO  the  poor  autobiographer, 
whose  fancy,  even  though  it  may 
rebel  against  such  bondage,  must  be 
kept  in  check— who  is  not  answer- 
able for  the  form  or  even  the  motions 
of  the  characters  which  he  presents— 
whose  plot  is  given  to  him  under  the 
inexorable  condition  that  he  shall  not 
alter  or  innovate.  For  he  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  an  historian, 
though  his  histo^  may  only  relate  to 
the  events  of  private  life ;  and  from 
him  is  expected  a  rigorous  adherence 
to  fact  woich  the  romancer  laughs  to 
scorn.  He  has  placed  himself  from 
the  outset  in  tms  difficult  position, 
that  he  asks  for  implicit  belief;  there- 
fore, whatever  be  the  sacrifice  of  in- 
terest, he  must  conduct  his  narra- 
tive so  as  to  avoid  all  suspicion  that 
he  is  mingling  the  fictitious  with  the 
real,  or  drawing  upon  his  imagination 
to  supply  the  ever-recurring  deficien- 
cies of  actual  circumstance.  In  shorty 
whatever  may  be  his  wish,  he  cannot 
always  be  artistical,  and  he  must 
often  appear  incoherent  Cause  and 
effect  are  not  within  Ms  power ;  he  is 
no  more  justified  in  tampering  with 
the  main  incidents  of  his  story,  than 
the  chronicler  would  be  if  he  reared  up 
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fictitious  dynafttiee^  aasigned  yictories 
to  the  Tanaiiished,  or  set  ohionology 
at  defiance  oyrepresentiiig  the  heroes 
cf  one  age  as  living  and  acting  in  an- 
other. 

Therefore,  dear  leader,  if  I  should 
aometimes  be  tedious,  as  mnst,  I  fear, 
be  ^  case,  I  x>ray  yon  to  be  merci- 
fdl  in  yoor  judgment  and  to  g^ye  due 
confiwation  to  the  alleviating  dr- 
cmnstencesL   Despise  me  not  because 
J  refrain  from  presenting  you  with 
wonders,  and  accost  you  rather  in  the 
tone  of  erery-day  conyeraation,  than 
in  the  more  fiudnating  melo-dnunatic 
style  which  commands  the  applause 
aad  nvets  the  attrition  of  tne  gal- 
leriea     Be  not  wroth  because  my 
dharscters  are  not  of  preternatural 
stature,  or  perpetually  labouring  un- 
der tiie  excitement  of  violent  passion. 
or  ^ving  utterance  to  rhapaodical 
aentmients,   or   indulging  in  apos- 
trophe and  antithesis.    I  cannot  say 
-with  bully  Bottom,  "  My  chief  hu- 
mour is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play 
Ekdes  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat 
in,  to  make  all  split."   I  am  sure  you 
would  not  regam  your  own  friends 
one  whit  more  fiivourably^nay,  you 
would  esteem  them  Ies8--if,  instead 
ofezpreesing  themselves  in  the  com- 
mon parlance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
or  in  accordance  with  their  calling 
and  education,  they  were  to  adopt  a 
strain  somewhat  aun  to  blank  verse, 
request  you  to  look  at  their  writhing 
hearts^  and  demand  your  sympathy 
for  their  woea    Please,  then,  to  l)e 
eaually  indulgent  to  those  friends 
wnom  I  have  presented  and  may  yet 
present  to  you ;  and  do  not  expect 
them  to  be  either  outrageously  senti- 
mental or  irresistibly  humorous,  see- 
ing that  they  are  not  fictitious,  but 
component  parts  of  that  sr^t  drde 
of  society  in  which  we  all  live,  and 
more,  and  have  our  being. 

It  was  now  Christmas  eve,  the 
period  which,  of  all  others,  recom- 
mends itself  most  dearly  to  the 
Ofaristian  heart,  for  the  vigil  and 
the  feast  do  so  combine  in  unison 
and  mystic  meaning  that  we  can 
make  no  separation  of  their  terms. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  coming  in  of  the 
new  year ;  for  I  imagine  tnat  very 
few  tnoughtful  persons,  setting  aside 
the  reckless  and  the  profane,  can 
have  failed  to  experience  a  thrill  of 


awe  and  an  unwonted  seriousness  of 
mood,  as  they  listen  to  the  slow  and 
measured  ticking  of  the  dock,  or 
mark,  the  inexorable  progress  of  the 
index  as  it  moves  toward  the  point 
when  the  knell  of  the  old  year  must 
be  tolled.  The  point  is  reached  at 
last,  and  the  heavy  strokes  vibrate 
over  the  cit^r ;  and  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion arises  in  the  streets,  as  if  the 
multitude  rejoiced  to  be  assured  that 
they  had  gone  so  far  on  their  pas- 
sage to  eternity,  and  were  glaa  to 
abandon  for  ever  the  memory  of  their 
earlier  davs !  "  Hail  to  the  new  year 
— may  it  be  luckier  than  the  last  T 
Is  that  jubilee-cry  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion? Should  we  treat  so  lightly 
that  measured  portion  of  our  liie 
which  has  gone  to  swell  the  stupend- 
ous chronicle  of  the  human  race,  on 
the  first  page  of  which  the  words  are 
written,  that  €k>d  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  living  soul]  Are 
years  but  as  water,  that  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  them  q)illed,  disregard- 
ing the  use  we  have  made  of  the 
time  so  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  us  ? 
Why,  even  the  neathen  poet  could 
teacn  us  better ;  for  his  cry, 

"0   mihi   pneteritos   refetat  si  Jupiter 
annos," 

is  a  wail  of  lamentation  for  the 
n^lected  past,  albeit  he  never  had  a 
glimpse  or  the  bright  and  mominj^ 
star.  The  dying  samt,  the  holy  suf- 
ferer, the  aged  pOgrim,  who  can  re- 
|;ard  death  but  as  a  passage  to  life 
immortal  and  eternal  rest,  might  in- 
deed hail  the  sounds  which  mark  the 
passage  of  a  year  as  an  audible  token 
of  their  approaching:  joy ;  but  that 
those  who  cling  to  life  for  its  sensu- 
alities, its  vanities,  and  its  exdte- 
ments,  should  shout,  and  cheer,  and 
pass  tne  wine-cup  from  hand  to  hand, 
BO  soon  as  they  hear  the  warning 
that  they  are  drawing  nigher  to  their 
graves,  puzzles  my  apprehension,  and 
often  leads  me  to  suspect  that,  de- 
spite of  evangelical  nussionaiy  re- 
ports, there  is  a  vast  deal  of  ab- 
solute heathenism  among  us,  over 
which  the  Calvinistic  gown  has  been 
somewhat  adroitly  thrown. 

But  no  sad  thoughts,  no  melan- 
choly reflections,    beset    us    upon 
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Christmas  eve.  Then  we  are  await- 
ing the  advent  of  that  hallowed  hour 
which  brought  joy  and  redemption 
to  the  fallen  race  of  Adam ;  ana  our 
thoughts  wander  back  to  the  old,  old 
time  when  the  shepherds  in  the  fields 
of  Palestine  were  keeping  watch  over 
their  flocks  by  night,  and  gazing  on 
the  glory  of  the  stars,  unwitting  of 
the  greater  gloiy  that  was  to  appear. 
Deep  silence  there  was,  and  a  solemn 
hush,  as  if  all  nature  held  its  breath. 
The  wind  stirred  not;  no  sound  of 
waters  was  heard;  no  cry  of  beast 
came  afar  from  the  mountain-clefts : 
no  scream  of  night-bird  disturbed 
the  stillness  of  the  air, — ^whcn  sud- 
denly a  light,  brighter  than  the  sun 
at  mid-day,  shone  around,  and  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  stood  before  these 
shepherds,  and  told  them  the  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  which  should  be 
to  all  people  ;  and  then  arose  such  a 
symphony  as  never  before  or  since 
has  vibrated  on  mortal  ears— the 
choral  song  of  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and 
saying,  "  Glory  to  God  m  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace,  ^od-will  to- 
ward men."  On  that  night  too,  in 
far  Chaldea,  the  Magi  saw  the  won- 
drous star,  and  followed  it ;  and  it 
went  before  them  as  a  guide  till  it 
rested  above  the  lowly  shed  at 
Bethlehem,  where  the  Babe  was 
lying  in  a  manner ;  and  the  wise  men 
of  the  East  fell  down,  and  worshipped 
him,  and  gave  him  gifts,  gold  and 
franJdncense  and  myrrh.  Is  it  super- 
stition that  makes  us  deem  that 
season  the  most  blessed  of  the  year 
— that  bids  us  banish  for  a  time  all 
idle  thoughts,  and  vain  ambitions, 
and  devouring  cares,  and  celebrate  in 
singleness  of  neart  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  1  Surely  not!  It 
is  a  barren  and  a  cheerless  faith  that 
recognises  no  anniversaries,  that  re- 
jects observances,  and  would  ruth- 
lesslv  stifle  the  impulses  of  the  grate- 
ful neart.  There  can  be  no  super- 
stition in  that  which  is  prompted  by 
pietj  and  love,  and  which  wars  not 
against  the  letter  of  our  creed.  Can 
i^  indeed^  be  averred  that  men  are 
so  prone  to  worship  and  adore,  so 
pure  of  heart,  so  blameless  in  thought 
and  deed,  so  constantly  and  deeply 
thankful  for  the  vast  measure  of 
mercy  they  have  received,  that  they 
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should  pass  over  the  nativity  of  oiur 
Lord  with  less  reverence  than  we  all 
unite  in  giving  to  the  birthday  of  az& 
earthly  potentate? 

But  while  I  say  this,  which  I  do 
in  all  gravity  and  seriousness,  let  i^ 
not  be  supposed  that  I  am  aavocat- 
ing  that  reckless  jollity,  that  hila- 
rious mirth,  and  crapulous  indul- 
gence, which  rob  Christmas  of  its 
sacred  character,  and  debase  it  into 
a  satumalian  orgy.  It  is  good  that 
on  such  a  day  men  shoud  meet 
together  as  friend  with  £riend  or 
brother  with  brother;  that  thej 
should  hold  a  feast,  and  eat  their 
meat,  as  the  first  beuevers  did,  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart ;  but 
it  is  not  good  to  forset  the  true  meaiir 
ing  of  the  festival,  and  enooura£;e 
such  boisterous  wassail  as  womd 
have  suited  the  hall  of  Herod.  Not 
idtogether  untrue  or  without  founda- 
tion are  the  remarks  of  a  recent 
writer,  who  says,  that  though  we 
have  retained  Christmas  in  England, 
it  is  observed  less  as  a  solemn  feast 
than  as  a  season  for  excessive  eating ; 
and  I  must  needs  allow  that  modem 
literature  and  art  have  favoured  such 
heinous  desecration.  Do  but  look  at 
the  popular  woodcuts,  some  of  them 
exhibiting  no  common  degree  of 
taJent,  and  you  will  find  almost  in- 
variablv  tliat  the  holy  season  is 
typified  by  the  figure  of  an  aged 
glutton  —  potbellied,  pimpled,  and 
blear-eyed  —  with  a  ^blet  in  one 
hand  and  a  spoon  in  tne  other,  like 
an  alderman  preparing  for  an  imme- 
diate assault  upon  a  smoking  tureen 
of  calipash.  Bound  him  are  grouped 
disreputable  nymphs  in  short  petti- 
coats SGueezing  bunches  of  grapes, 
and  ambling  satyrs  leering  at  fir- 
kins, and  pantomimic  downs— their 
faces  bedaubed  with  ochre  and  their 
tongues  lolling  from  their  mouths. 
Then,  by  way  of  marginal  decora- 
tion, you  have  a  border  of  chines  of 
beef,  and  turkeys,  and  pheasants, 
and  boar-heads,  and  mince-pies,  ana 
spheres  of  plum-pudding,  and  reek- 
ing bowls  of  punch,  the  mere  sight 
of  which  is  enough  to  beget  dyspepsia 
in  any  well-regulated  stomach ;  and 
the  practical  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  all  this  is,  that  it  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
jolly— yea,   even   to   repletion— for 
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^  CSixiBtmas  comes  but  once  a-year ! " 
Aiui  then  we  are  expected  to  read  a 


deal  about  hysterical  chuckling, 
and  poking  of  the  ribs,  and  nibbing 
of  the  elbow,  and  facetious  slapping 
of  the  back;  and  good  fairies  af 
minister  plumcake,  whereas  rhubarb 
would  be  more  gennain  to  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  thingaate  so  arranged  that 
efrerybody  in  the  end  gets  a  hearty 
dinner  and  plenty  of  hot  drink,  and 
goes  merrily  down  the  country-dance. 
I)arby  is  betrothed  to  Joan ;  the  old 
stingy  uncle  agrees  to  untie  his  purse- 
strings  ;  philanthropy  is  identified 
with  cramming ;  and  the  devotional 
heart  is  cheered  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  pickled  oysters. 

"William  Shakespeare-— most  genial 
of  men  and  best  of  England's  wor- 
thies ! — these  were  not  your  thoughts 
when  you  wrote — 

*'  Some  say,  tluit  ever  'gainst  that  season 

comes 
Wherein  our  Sftvioiu's  birth   is  cele- 
brated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  aingeth  all  night 

long; 
And  then  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir 

abroad. 
The   nights  are  wholesome;    then  no 

planets  strike, 
Ko  iair>'  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to 

chann ; 
So  hallowed  and   so   graciomi   is   the 

time." 

God  rest  thee,  gentle  Will !  Thou 
hadst  more  real  jneligion  in  thy  little 
jSng!CT  than  cooid  be  gathered  irom 
the  heart  of  many  a  tonsured  or  a 
Burpliced  priest. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Wilbury  to 
observe  the  rites  of  Christmas  with 
all  due  solemnity,  though  with  little 
ostentation.  There  was  no  Christ- 
mas-tree,  with  its  tiny  candles  and 
narklin^  g}ftB,  for  there  were  no 
oiildren  in  the  house  :  but  the  rooms 
were  duly  decked  with  the  holly  and 
mistletoe,  that  strange  Druidic  em- 
blem of  the  long-forgotten  past.  On 
the  eye  the  dmner-partv  broke  up 
early,  and  we  all  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  festival  The  discourse  was  of 
a  graver  character  than  usual ;  even 
the  Misses  Carrineton  seemed  to  feel 
the  influence  of  me  time,  and  for- 
bore from  exerting  their  fascinations 
forther  than  by  a  casual  glance 
directed    towards    the    gentlemen. 
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Stately  Lady  Lorimer  tried  hard  to 
lay  aside  her  pretensions :  and,  to  my 
amaasement,  the  austere  Miss  fiootle 
became  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
The  ChrUtian  Tear,  Apart  from  the 
others  sate  Amy  Stanhope  and  Mary 
Beaton  in  quiet  earnest  conversation; 
not  unwatched.  you  may  be  sure,  by 
some  of  us  wno  were  present,  but 
altojpether  wrapped  in  those  sweet 
confidences  of  their  own. 

And  here  I  may  just  as  weU  confess 
the  &ct  that,  though  only  four  days 
had  elapsed  since  my  arrival  at  mi- 
bury  Hall,  I  was  already  as  deeply  in 
love  with  Mary  Beaton  as  though  I 
had  known  her  all  my  lifa  No  young 
man,  unless  he  is  cold  as  a  tortoise, 
or  unimpressible  as  an  armadillo, 
arrives  at  the  vears  of  discretion 
without  having  felt,  many  times,  the 
magnetic  influence  of  sparkling  eyes, 
or  that  gush  of  warm  reeling  which, 
as  I  am  given  to  understand,  is  now 
denominated  ^'spooninesSj^but  which, 
while  it  lasts,  is  beyond  aU  question 
genuine  and  sincere!  The  Greeks, 
who  had  a  fine  turn  for  the  tender 
passion,  created  two  Cupids,  Eros  and 
AnteroB,  to  each  of  whom  they  as- 
signed a  different  function ;  but  the 
musty  commentators,  from  Cicero 
downwards — what  could  Cicero  know 
of  the  matter  more  than  the  Chancel- 
lors Eldon  or  Campbell  1— have  dif- 
feredin  their  interpretation  as  to  what 
the  functions  were,  and  merely  pre- 
sent to  us  two  naked  children  wrest- 
ling for  the  cestus  of  Cytherea.  Let 
us  take  a  rational  view,  and  one  which 
is  fortified  by  experience,  and  believe 
that  Eros  is  the  wandering  and  erra- 
tic spirit—the  unscrupulous  bird-bol- 
ter—the Puck  and  Bobin  Goodfellow 
of  love,  who  plants  his  shafts  with 
joyous  recklessness,  regarding  every 
bosom  as  his  lawful  ami — the  mad 
boy  who  levels  ranks,  confounds  an- 
ticipation, has  no  respect  for  persons, 
and  is  never  so  gleeful  as  when  he 
can  succeed  in  squeezing  the  juice  of 
the  delusive  herb  into  the  eye  for 
which  it  was  not  intended.  And 
Eros  is  very  potent  He  makes  early 
marriages ;  neither  time  nor  drcum- 
stances  nor  disposition  cohering. 
He  has  faiiy  ointment,  warranted  to 
be  eflectualbut  a  brief  space  beyond 
the  honeymoon,  which  will  produce 
illusions  strong  as  reality;  and  if  you 
a 
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allow  him  to  touch  yoa  with  that 
salye,  you  become  his  victim.  Very 
daDgeroofl  indeed  is  that  same  Ebros ! 
He  can  make  a  mere  village  maiden 
— a  mixture  oi  the  comely  and  the 
damsY— a  Oioelj  whose  highest  ac- 
quired accomplishment  is  out  the 
frothing  of  a  syllabub  ~  appear  to 
the  sentimental  youth  of  twenty  as 
lovely  and  enchanting  a  nymph  as 
ever  tripped  through  the  Anuidian 
forests,  or  moved  in  the  train 
of  Dian  when  she  hunted  on  the 
slopes  of  Latmos.  He  it  is  who 
caters  matrimonially  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  keepers  of  lodging-houses,  for 
artful  governesses,  spipy  grisettes, 
and  fascinating  frequenters  of  Cre- 
mome :  nor  does  he  confine  his  prac- 
tice exclusively  to  the  young,  for 
many  an  elderly  gentleman,  wearied 
of  lonelyexistence,  has  been  prompted 
by  that  same  Eros  to  commit  the  in* 
expiable  folly  of  elevating  the  hons^ 
keeper  from  the  pickling-room  to 
supreme  dominion  m  the  parlour. 

Anteros  again  is  a  much  more  staid, 
drcumspect,  and  intelligciit  Cupid, 
who  seldom  takes  deliberate  aim  at 
any  one  before  he  or  she  has  at  least 
attained  to  the  Tears  of  discretion. 
He  is  no  fnend  to  rash,  inconsi- 
derate, or  ill-assorted  matches.  He 
considers  it  his  duty  not  only  to 
promote  maiiiages,  but  to  take  care 
that  such  unions  shall  be  happv ;  and 
he  is  so  far  from  practising  lUumons 
that  he  exerte  himself  strenuously  to 
dispel  them.  You  are  tolerably  safe 
witn  him,  for  he  is  no  squanderer  of 
his  ammunition,  and  never  shooto 
without  deliberate  purpose.  A  first- 
rate  marksman,  notwithstendin^,  is 
he.  The  shafts  of  Eros  sometimes 
fflance  aside,  or  inflictsli^httemporaiy 
flesh-wounds,from  whidi  you  soon  re- 
cover without  experiencing  much  in- 
convenience ;  but  when  Anteros  does 
let  an  arrow  fly.  you  may  be  sure  it 
goes  right  into  tne  heart 

I  deny  not  that  I,  like  most  of  my 
neighbours,  had  more  than  once 
served  as  a  target  for  Eros ;  and  one 
of  his  shafts,  which  he  was  pleased 
to  launch  at  me  in  Germany,  had  a 
decided  barb^  and  was  somewhat  dif- 
ficult of  extncation.  However,  I  did 
my  best,  and  used  some  precaution 
to  baffle  the  attacks  of  the  pesti- 
lent little  villain,  who  has  a  great 


antioathy  to  books  which  are  not  o€ 
the  0  vidian  stendard,  and  will  retread 
in  utter  discomfiture,  as  the  devil  did. 
from  Luther,  if  you  shy  an  ink-hom 
at  his  head.  And  I  succeeded  so  fiov 
that,  after  a  time,  he  assailed  me  only 
with  blunted  arrows — ^mere  rib-ao- 
monishers,  which  were  hardly  effec- 
tual for  a  bruise.  But  at  last  Anteroa 
found  me :  and,  contrary  to  his  usual 
habit,  witnout  premonition,  took  aim 
at  my  bosom,  and  shot  within  the 

girland   as   deftly   as  William    of 
loudeslee. 

This  may,  for  anything  I  know,  be 
deemed  a  fantastic  way  of  admitting 
that  I  was  seriously  in  love  :  but  do 
you,  my  brave  young  reader,  who 
may  think  it  so,  try  ^our  own  hand 
at  an  amatory  confession.  Qfcourse, 
if  I  were  writing  about  Launoelot 
and  Guinever,  or  Tristram  and  Isolde, 
or  Henij  and  the  Fair  Rosamond,  I 
could  give  you  most  beautiful  love- 
scenes,  more  passionate  than  the 
death-songs  of  a  thousand  swans— 
and  I  trust  that,  some  day  or  other, 
I  may  be  able  to  lay  a  specimen  of 
that  kind  of  bewitching  composition 
before  you,  for  I  have  a  vehement 
desire  to.  indite  a  chivalrous  romance, 
and  can  truly  say  with  Eeate : — 

"  Lo  1 1  must  tell  a  tale  of  chiyalry. 
For  \aige  white  plumes  are  dancing  in 
mine  eye/* 

But  a  man  naturally  shrinks  fh»n 
talking  about  his  own  loye-passages 
and  secret  feelings.  It  is  a  kind  of 
self-anatomy,  the  idea  of  which  is 
absolutely  abhorrent.  No  suigeon, 
however  fond  he  may  be  of  his  pro- 
fession, would  like  to  operate  upon 
himself,  and  stOl  less  to  deliver  on 
such  an  occasion  a  demonstrative 
lecture.  Therefore  I  crave,  or  rather 
claim,  to  be  excused  from  entering 
into  particulars,  and  stand,  now  and 
hereafter,  on  my  undoubted  privilege 
of  concealing  from  you  what  I,  Nor- 
man Sinclair,  said,  or  what  answer  I 
received.  Heaven  help  us !  have  we 
come  to  that  pass  that  eveiy  unfor- 
tunate fellow  who  wields  a  pen  must 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  the  publici 
As,  however,  I  have  admitted  the 
fact  of  my  attraction  or  enthralment, 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that, 
if  there  was  any  element  of  hope  at 
all  in  my  dreams,  it  was  of  the  veiy 
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fointest  character.  I  know  it  has 
been  mamtained  that  loye  cannot 
exist  vithoat  hope,  but  that  I  hold 
to  be  a  fallacy.  Loye  ia  b^ond  con- 
troL  The  page  may  love  the  princess; 
but  as  rationally  may  he  expect  a  star 
from  hearen  to. drop  aa  a  diamond 
into  his  extended  band,  as  to  win  the 
object  of  his  adoration.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  most  excellent  romance 
of  QuaUin  Durward^  has  thoaght  fit 
to  append  a  sort  of  indirect  apolo^ 
for  making  his  penniless  hero  wm 
the  hand  of  the  Conntess  Isabelle  of 
Croye.  The  apology  was  needless  as 
applied  to  the  age  which  he  was  illus- 
trating, bn^  in  regard  to  that  in  which 
we  lire,  it  is  of  extreme  significance. 
For,  to  s^eak  quite  plainly  and  with- 
out disgoisey  money  is  all  in  alL  Tou 
are  not  estimated  according  to  your 
wit,intelleet,  learning,  or  eyen  reputa- 
tion—the real  point  to  be  ascertained 
is  your  rental,  or  your  balance  with 
your  banker.  I  wul  not  go  the  length 
(tf  saying  that  plausible  expectations 
of  fixture  professional  success  may  not 
sometimes  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  real- 
ised fortune;  bnt  that  is  not  often 
the  case  when  girls  who  are  heiresses 
in  anticipation  are  concerned.  ''I 
can  giye  my  daughter  at  the  least 
eighty  thousand  pounds,*  says  the 
eminent  drysalter,  who  began  life  by 
shifting  sbutten,  *^  and  if  that  won  t 
{[et  her  an  Irish  Peer,  at  all  eyents 
ifs  a  hif h  enough  price  for  a  Baronet." 
Poor  girl  /  she  would  be  much  hap- 
pier if  allowed  to  marry  within  her 
own  n>here.  Lord  Blameymore  or 
Sir  Sidney  Raikes,  whicheyer  of  them 
may  be  preferred,  will  simply  squan- 
der her  money,  ro^ardin^  ner  all  the 
while  with  as  perfect  indifference  as 
if  she  were  the  sack  that  contained 
the  bullion.  But  fathers,  ay,  and 
mothers  too,  when  preparing  their 
matrimonial  estimates,  too  often  dis- 
missy  as  unworthy  of  consideration, 
the  pure  question  of  happiness.  Therjr 
are  resolyed  to  haye  what  they  call 
yalue  for  their  money,  the  yalue 
being,  for  the  most  part,  some  sli^iht 
social  eleyation.  If  you  naye  nothmg 
of  this  kind  to  offer,  and  are,  more- 
oyer,  tlie  reyerse  of  w^ilthy,  you  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  way  of  heiresses. 
Hie  odds  are  that  they  will  haye  no- 
thing to  say  to  you  ;  and  eyen  were 
they  fiayoorably  mclined,  you  are  cer- 


tain to  fall  before  the  discharge  of 
the  parental  batteiy. 

I  imew  perfectly  well  that  in  fiill- 
ing  in  loye  with  Miss  Beaton  I  was 
giyins  way  to  a  sentiment  that  in  all 
probability  would  cause  me  much 
disquiet.  My  excuse  is  that  I  could 
not  help  it.  I  was,  to  speak  tiie 
honest  truth,  entirely  fascinated  by 
this  the  loyeliest,  sweetest,  ana 
sentlest  lady  I  had  eyer  seen,  and  I 
had  no  more  the  power  of  aismiaa- 
ing  her  image  from  my  mind,  than 
the  sick  man  has  of  colouring  away 
the  phantoms  which  seem  to  hoyer 
around  his  couch.  But  this  much  I 
was  resolyed  on,  that,  whateyer  my 
feelings  might  be,  I  should  so  re- 
strain them  as  to  create  no  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  others  that  1  had 
eyen  entertained  a  thought  which, 
considering  my  position,  would  justly 
haye  been  deemed  presumptuoua 

But  I  must  back  to  the  drawing- 
loom  at  Wilbury.  The  gentlemen,  I 
must  acknowledge,  seemed  some* 
what  at  a  loss  for  occupation;  for, 
howeyer  orthodox  men  may  be,  no- 
thing makes  them  more  fidsetty  than 
the  expectation  of  some  deyotional 
ceremony,  they  not  knowing  what  to 
do  in  the  interim.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, who  was  the  reyerse  of  imagin- 
atiye,  indulged  in  yarious  yawns; 
while  Lumley,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  en- 
thusiasm for  tiie  cause  of  education^ 
busied  himself  in  teaching  Amy 
Stanhope's  pet  spaniel  to  sit  upri^t,. 
and  toss  biscuit  from  its  nose,  rot 
my  own  part.  I  gradually  lapsed  into 
a  reyerie,  or  a  nature  half  melan- 
choly, half  pleasant ;  for  Christmas 
had  hitherto  been  for  me  rather  a 
name  than  a  realised  festiyal,  so  en- 
tirely had  I  been  cut  off  from  the 
eivjoyment  of  the  social  circle.  It 
appeared  to  me  like  a  dream  that  I. 
the  helpless  orphan  who  had  found 
shelter  m  a  cottage— the  penniless 
lad,  who,  after  my  poor  uncle's 
death,  had  been  forced  into  an  early 
struggle  with  the  world— the  erratic 
student,  who  could  not  so  much  as 
say  what  was  his  proper  home,— 
should  now  be  residing  m  a  splendid 
English  mansion,  and  mingling  on 
terms  of  equality  with  those  who 
were  my  superiors  in  rank  and  for- 
tune. True,  I  might  say  with  Bas- 
sanio  that  *'  I  was  a  gentleman ;"  but, 
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beyond  that  threadbare  boast,  com- 
mon to  80  many  of  my  countrymen^ 
I  had  no  recommendation.  Ck)uld  I 
then  feel  otherwise,  especially  at  such 
a  season  as  this,  than  profoondly 
grateful  to  the  Almighty  for  His  care 
and  protection,  and  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  that  He  will  be  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless  ?  Ah,  no ! 
If  ingratitude  between  man  and  man 
is  ocuous.  how  immeasurably  more 
heinous  is  the  sin  if  we  take  the 
bounties  of  Qod  without  yielding 
some  acknowledgment,  however  im- 
perfect it  may  be ! 

And  so  the  night  wore  on,  quietly, 
as  the  stars  moved  in  the  heaven; 


of  their  thoughts,  differed,  as  must 
always  be  the  case,  according  to  their 
peculiar  temperament.  At  length, 
nowever,  at  a  signal  from  Mr  Stan- 
hope, we  all  adjourned  to  the  library, 
where  the  servants  were  assemble, 
and  Dr  Wayles  read  the  evening  ser- 
vice. 
Scarcely  had  he  ended  when  the 


clock  struck  the  hour  of  the  ^atiTi^, 
and  the  children  from  the  pariah- 
schooL  who  had  been  broa^ht  into 
the  hall,  sung  the  following  old  £ng- 
lish  carol : — 

'*  As  Joseph  was  a-walkmg, 
He  heard  an  angel  smg. 
This  night  shall  be  bom 
Our  heavenly  King. 

He  neither  shall  be  bom 

In  housen  nor  in  hall. 
Nor  in  the  place  of  Paradise^ 

But  in  an  ox's  stall. 

He  neither  shall  be  clothed 

In  purple  nor  in  pall. 
But  all  in  fair  linen 

As  were  babies  all. 

He  neither  shall  be  rocked 

In  silver  nor  in  gold. 
But  in  a  wooden  cradle 

That  rocks  on  the  mould.** 

Then  with  hearty  conrntulationa, 
in  which  all  unfeignedly  joined — 
for  I  am  quite  certain  that  tne  most 
listless  and  volatile  of  the  party  were 
impressed  with  the  solenmity  of  the 
occasion-— we  parted  for  the  night. 


CHAP.  XXI. — AN  OLEAOINOUS  INTERVIEW. 


^  Keep  moving  on  !  '*  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  advice,  even  when  it 
proceeds  from  the  lips  of  a  police- 
man ;  and  by  writers  of  eveiy  kind 
of  narrative  it  ought  especially  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  For  we  are  beset  by 
many  temptations  to  dawdle  and  di- 
late ;  we  are  apt  to  become  circum- 
stantial regarding  details  of  no  real 
value  or  import ;  and^  like  children 
in  pursuit  of  butterflies,  to  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track  in  chase  of 
some  aerial  apparition. 

I  shall  therefore  say  nothing  more 
in  reference  to  what  occurred  during 
my  brief  stay  at  Wilbury  Hall,  re- 

fressing  a  certain  inclination  which 
feel  to  describe  the  Christmas  fes- 
tivities; but  shall  again  transport 
myself  to  London,  where  I  rented 
apartments  in  Jermyn  Street,  much 
more  comfortable  and  creditable  than 
those  which  I  had  hitherto  occupied 
bv  kind  permission  of  Mrs  Lewson. 
Carlton  remained  in  the  countiy,  in- 
tending, as  I  sincerely  hoped,  to  im- 
prove the  occasion,  and  to  get  rid  of 


those  extraordinaiy  crotchets  which 
were  the  sole  obstacle  to  his  wishes. 
I  will  not  deny  that,  when  I  thought 
over  our  conversation  at  Wilbuir,  I 
felt  utterly  amazed  that  a  man  otner- 
wise  BO  rational  could  allow  himself 
to  be  haunted  by  such  chimeras,  nor 
that  I  sometimes  repined,  now  tnat  I 
had  seen  Mary  Beaton,  that  I  had 
not  a  fortune  like  that  of  Carlton  to 
justifjT  the  prosecution  of  my  suit 
Had  it  been  so,  assuredly  no  vain 
scruples  would  have  stood  in  my 
way.  But  I  soon  checked  that  weak- 
ness; for  the  man  who  indulges  in 
repining  at  his  lot  is  already  half  a 
craven,  and  will  flinch  from  the  ap- 
proaching battle. 

I  should  note,  however,  that  before 
I  left  Wilbury,  Sir  Oeorge  Smoothly 
took  occasion  to  renew  his  proffers 
of  service ;  and  was  so  bland  and 
conciliatory  in  his  manner,  that,  in 
spite  of  myself,  a  certain  prejudice 
which  I  had  contracted  against  him 
gave  way  •  and  I  began  to  think 
that  I  haa  done  injustice  to  a  very 
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axEiiable  and  friendly  gentleman.  Of 
all  baits  to  angle  with,  benevolence 
Is  the  moat  sure  and  deadly .'  How 
can  jon  distiost  the  individnal  whose 
eye,  as  he  legards  you,  beams  with 
sympathy,  who  listens  with  so  much 
ixatience  and  interest  to  your  aspira- 
tions, and  who  occasionally  intellects 
a  sign,  as  if  regretful  that  the  days 
-when  he  too  was  poBseesed  by  youth- 
ful enthuriasm  had  departed )  Be- 
sides this^  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
what  motive  Sir  G«(nge  coidd  have  in 
paying  me  sach  marked  attention,  be- 
yond that  disinterested  wish  to  nelp 
me  forward,  which  he  did  not  hesitate 
toexpresa  I  could  be  of  no  use  to  him 
— of  that  I  was  thoroughly  convinced ; 
and  though  I  knew  then,  not  quite 
80  well  as  I  do  now,  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  men  who  make  it  their  in- 
variable policy  to  be  lavish  in  pro- 
fessions of  good-will  alike  to  hi^h  and 
l5w,  and  find  their  advantage  m  do- 
ing so,  still  it  appeared  to  me  in- 
credible that  he  would  have  renewed 
the  subject  had  he  not  been  thorough- 
ly sincere.  I  was  by  this  time 
tolerably  well  aware  of  his  real 
standing  and  position.  He  was  a 
new  baronet,  of  mercantile  family 
and  moderate  fortune,  who,  having 
been  able,  through  local  connection, 
to  secure  the  representation  of  a 
petty  borough,  had  attached  himsdf 
to  the  Conservative  party,  was  never 
absent  from  diTisions,  served  on  all 
manner  of  committees,  made  himself 
generallv  useful,  and  never  presumed 
to  speak  in  debate,  unless  when 
specially  requested  to  do  so  at  times 
when  the  Treasury  benches  were  thin 
(that  is^  at  the  period  of  the  day 
when  eood  men  are  wont  to  dine) : 
and  tn^i,  if  necessarv,  he  would 
prose  away  for  half  an  hour,  fluently 
enough,  in  order  to  keep  the  parlia- 
mentary machine  from  coming  to  an 
absolute  stoppage.  A  man  so  useful 
to  his  party,  and  so  ready  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  ministerial  whip- 
per-in, was  entitled  to  expect  some 
tangible  recognition  of  his  services ; 
and  he  was  not  disappointed.  He 
was  promoted  to  office  and  salary ; 
performed  his  duties,  such  as  they 
were,  with  much  blandness  and  as- 
siduiW  ;  but  still  continued  to  fag  in 
the  Mouse  with  as  much  persever- 
ance as  before.    In  public  life,  plau- 


sible mediocrity  is  far  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  real  talent.  From  en- 
tire subservience,  to  the  whip.  Sir 
George  Smoothly'progressed  to  per- 
sonal toadyism  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House.  He  threw  his  homage  into 
the  form  of  absolute  worship.  Ac- 
cording to  his  declared  opinion,  the 
seven  sa^es  of  Greece,  stewed  down 
together  m  (Eson's  chaldron,  would 
not  have  reproduced  so  perfect  an 
incarnation  of  wisdom  and  saeadty 
as  the  Premier.  He  was  to  be  re- 
garded less  as  a  man^  than  as  an 
mcamation  or  embodiment  of  the 
divine  essence  of  intellect ;  and  it 
was  remarked  that,  when  cheering 
the  speeches  of  his  chief.  Sir  Gkorge 
Smoothly  intoned  his  ''hear^  hear  i" 
very  much  as  a  pious  Cathohc  might 
do  his  response  in  the  adoration  of 
Madoima.  Now,  however  mentally 
great  a  man  may  be— however  reli- 
giously and  conscientiously  he  may 
trv  to  throw  off  private  preferences 
while  labouring  tor  the  public  good 
— ^this  kind  of  adulation  wUl  always 
work  upon  him.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise, because  he  does  not  see  the 
heart  In  the  full -flowing  tide  of 
success  he  anticipates  no  reaction; 
and  he  is  always  read^  to  believe 
that  the  homage  which  is  only  paid 
him  bv  reason  of  his  singular  successL 
and  tnrough  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  permanent,  arises  from  personal 
attachment,  and,  as  such,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  rendered  notwithstand- 
ing political  changes.  Now.  without 
denying  the  existence  of  sucn  attach- 
ments^  noble  and  honourable  alike  to 
the  leader  and  the  follower,  I  must 
needs  record  my  opinion  that  such 
instances  are  rare,  at  least  compared 
with  the  multitude  of  desertions  that 
follow  upon  waning  popularitv.  Few 
are  eager  to  grasp  the  nand  that  has 
no  longer  the  power  of  dispensing 
gifts  y  few  will  stand  by  the  aeposea 
chieftain  rather  than  oner  their  alle- 
giance to  his  successful  rival.  States- 
men, however,  do  not  think  of  this ;  * 
they  are  gratified  by  the  show  of  de- 
votion, and  very  naturally  bestow 
their  smiles  and  their  favours  upon 
those  who  are  the  most  consummate 

froficients  in  the  art  of  flattery.  And 
question  whether  the  courts  of 
Dionysius  or  of  Canute  contained  a 
more  skilfiil  adept  than  Sir  George 
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Smoothly.  He  never  presumed  upon 
recognition  '  he  never  for  a  moment 
forgot  his  place.  It  was  impossible 
to  spoil  him.  Other  men,  if  honoured 
by  the  notice  of  the  Minister,  so 
marked  that  it  might  almost  have 
been  construed  into  confidence,  would 
have  borne  thdr  heads  more  nigh  in 
consequence,  and  have  boasted  of 
their  mfluenceand  their  power.  Not 
so  Smoothly.  Nobis  nt  prima  virtus 
humUitas  might  have  been  his  motto, 
BO  affable  was  his  deportment,  so 
meeklydid  he  bear  himself  towards 
alL  Hence  he  became  a  trusted 
man,  an  indispensable  member  of 
the  Government ;  and  though  occup]^- 
ing  but  a  subordinate  position,  it 
was  generallv  believed  that  his  good 
wora  would  be  as  effectual  with  those 
in  high  places  as  the  more  direct  re- 
commendation of  many  who  ranked 
above  him  as  politicians. 

What  wonder  then  if  I  felt  gratified 
by  the  attention  shown  to  me  by  a 
personage  so  influential,  and  gave  a 
needful  ear  to  the  suggestions  that 
flowed  from  his  expenenced  lips) 
He  briefly  referred  to  our  former 
conversation  when  we  first  met  on 
the  Bhine,  inquired  into  the  nature 
of  my  subsequent  studies  and  avoca- 
tions ;  was  pleased  to  express  much 
satisfaction  at  learning  that  I  had 
directed  my  attention  somewhat  to 
questions  of  a  public  nature;  and 
ninted  that  he  had  great  hopes  very 
soon  of  beinff  able  to  procure  for  me 
some  consiaerable  government  ap- 
pointment. 

"You  must  understand,  however, 
my  dear  Mr  Sinclair,"  he  said,  "that 
nothing  can  be  done  until  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  I  happen  to 
know  that  Ministers  at  present  are 
more  than  usually  embarrassed  by  a 
vast  number  of  applications  from 
quarters  which  they  oare  not  neglect 
It  is  a  bad  system,  I  admit,  but  I 
fear  that  it  is  one  inseparable  horn 
constitutional  government  My  own 
influence  is  very  small — so  small, 
indeed,  that  I  cannot  use  it  except  in 
favour  of  some  one  who  would  oe  of 
material  service  to  our  party.  I 
shall  ever  consider  myself  fortunate 
in  having  met  with  you:  because 
sterling  talent,  combined  with  sound 
judgment  and  steady  business  habits, 


is  a  commodity  which  we  rarely  meet 
with,  and  greatly  desiderate.    I  -wtuB^ 
I  assure  you,  very  much  impressed 
by  what  fell  from  you  at  our  first 
casual  meeting— so  much  so,  thai;    I 
took  occasion  (I  tell  you  this,    of 
course,  in  the  strictest  oonfidenoe) 
to  mention  your  name  to  the  Pre- 
mier, whom  I  have  been  visiting  at 
his  oountiy-seat      The  daims  o£ 
genius,  espedally  when  it  is  of  an 
available  kind,  have  never  been  dis- 
refi|arded  by  that  eminent  and  bene- 
vment  man.    He  was  very  paiticnlar 
in  his  inquiries,  and  then  said, '  Well, 
Smoothly;   by   your  account,  this 
young  gentleman  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of     If  he  had  any  parliament- 
ary connection,  I  should  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment,  on  ^our  recommenda- 
tion, to  engage  him  in  the  public 
service.     But  no  one  knows  better 
than  yourself  that  we  are  forced  to 
be  most  cautious  in  the  exerdse  of 
our  patronage ;  and  I  would  not  be 
justified  in  elevating  this  gentleman 
over  the  heads  of  other  public  ser- 
vants, unless  I  had  substantial  and 
tannole  proof  that  he  possesses  those 
high  abilities  for  which  vou  give  him 
credit.    Furnish  me  with  sudi  pnx^, 
and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  his 
claims  shall  not  be  overlooked.'  These 
were  his  precise  words;  and  I  need 
hardly  say  that  you  ought  to  con- 
sider them  as  most  encouraging." 

"  My  dear  Sir  George ! "  1  replied, 
in  no  little  confusion,  for  the  an- 
nouncement that  my  name  had  been 
already  mentioned  to  so  exalted  a 
personage  as  the  Premier  quite  took 
away  my  breath,  "  how  shall  I  ever 
thank  you  sufficiently  for  such  un- 
merited kindness  i " 

"I  deserve  no  thanks,  my  dear 
young  friend,  for  doing  what  I  con- 
sider^ to  be  quite  as  much  an  act 
of  puUic  duly,  as  a  token  of  the  per- 
sonal interest  which  I  fed  towards 
yourself.  Tour  promotion,  therefore, 
depends  entirely  upon  your  own  ex- 
ertions ;  but  you  have  this  immense 
advantage  over  others,  that  the  gate 
stands  open  for  your  entrance.** 

All  this  was  vastly  gratifying,  and 
much  more  than  I  could  have  expect- 
ed or  hoped  for.  Still  it  was  not  veiy 
explicit  I  had  a  distinct  assurance 
that  by  doing  something  or  other  I 
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.Bhouid  reoeiye  promotion,  but  I  had 
not  Uie  remotest  idea  wiiat  sort  of 
vork  was  expected  from  me.  I  was^ 
£Lke  Michael  Sootf  b  famih'ar  spirit, 
ready  enough  to  execute  any  task  that 
might  be  assigned  to  me,  or,  at  all 
erents,  to  nuuce  the  essay;  bat  I 
«tood  utterly  in  need  of  suggestion. 
I  did  not  know  how  or  witnwhat  I 
should  begin. 

Sir  George  Smoothly^  no  doubt  di- 
TiflMsd  my  thoughts — mdeed,  I  imsr 
gine  that  he  nuide  a  pause  in  the 
oonversation  on  purpose  that  this 
difficxiity  should  present  itself  to  my 
mind.  In  diplomacy  the  adyantage 
always  remains  with  that  party  who 
can  concuss  or  persuade  the  other 
into  asking  advice ;  and  the  honour- 
able baronet  was  better  Tersed  in 
diplomacy  than  many  who  have  been 
bred  to  it  as  a  profession.  I  there- 
fore begged  him  to  add  to  his  other 
&Toun  by  indicating  the  course 
which  I  ought  to  pursue. 

^I  have  already  considered  that 
matter  very  seriously,"  replied  Sir 
Geo^e ;  "  and  although  you  could 
doubtless  fdxnish  sufficient  proof  of 
your  Uteraiy  ability  by  pointing  to 
articles  and  other  things  which  you 
may  have  written,  I  am  afraid  that 
aium  would  not  be  deemed  the  most 
acceptable  kind  of  testimonial  The 
fisct  la,  that  mj  illustrious  friend  did 
not  attain  to  his  ))resent  exalted  po- 
sition without  having  been  made  the 
aubject  of  many  attacks — some  of 
them  most  flac:nuit  and  ii^urious— 
from  orgnns  of  public  opinion  which 
uofesed  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
tkmservative  party.  Of  late  there 
are  certain  syimptoms  which  make 
me  apprehensive  that  such  unworthy 
eonduct  may  be  renewed ;  for  we  are 
molested  by  some  malcontents,  for 
the  most  part  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men,  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  conciliatory  policy  of  our 
^reat  leader,  and  afiect  to  distrust  his 
sincerity.  Kow  it  is  a  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  that  distinguished  man — I 
dare  not  call  it  a  weakness— that  he 
is  veiy  sensitive  to  such  attacks ;  and 
their  former  frequency  has  engender- 
ed in  his  mind  a  sort  of  diuike  to 
political  writers  in  general  It  has 
even  been  observed,  that  when  he 
does  extend  his  notice  to  persons  of 


that  class,  it  is  rather  to  those  who 
have  been  his  direct  political  oppon- 
ents than  to  such  as  are  known  to 
maintain  Conservative  opinions." 

''Surely^**  said  I,  "that cannot  be 
a  wise  pobcy.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  press  exercises  an  enormous 
power— whether  judiciously  or  not 
m  certain  cases,  may  be  a  disputed 
question.  But  now  can  a  Minister 
expect  active  support  from  the  press 
if  ne  neglects  to  conciliate  those  who 
are  its  controllers  ?  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  complaints,  founded  up- 
on this,  are  very  general ;  and  that 
comparisons  highly  un£ivourable  to 
the  Minister  have  been  drawn  be- 
tween the  scurvy  treatment  which 
Conservative  wnters  receive  at  the 
hands  of  their  party-chiefs,  and  the 
marked  attention  and  encouragement 
which  are  eiven  to  Uterary  men  by 
the  heads  of  the  Whig  aUiance.** 

''  What  you  say  is  no  doubt  auite 
true,"  replied  Sir  George.  "  I  nave 
always  held  that  we  should  encour- 
age bteraiy  men.  Butthat  does  not 
fISl  within  my  department;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  tnat  my  illustrious 
friead  has  ere  now  been  so  bitterly 
reviled  by  Tory  writers,  that  he  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  nave  any  de- 
cided leaning  in  tiieir  favour." 

*'  That  may  be.  Still  it  is  strange 
thatjWhilesystematically  overlooking 
his  supporters,  he  should  give  any 
countenance  to  avowed  opponents. 

'*  Ah !  you  don't  know  wnat  he  has 
endured.  His  is  a  most  sensitive 
nature.  He  resembles  the  gladiator 
who  r^oices  to  meet  a  foe  armed  at 
all  points  in  the  arena,  but  shrinks 
with  apprehension  from  the  threat- 
ened sting  of  a  wasp.  Unrivalled  in 
debate,  he  is  strangely  susceptible  to 
ridicule ;  and  if  he  does  bestow  some 
little  attention  upon  men  who,  in  this 
age  of  whim  and  oddity,  can  provoke 
the  ready  lau^h,  that  must  be  re- 
garded solely  m  the  light  of  a  wise 
precaution.  But  I  would  not  have 
you  identify  yourself  too  much,  at 
least  for  the  present,  with  the  lite- 
rary profession.  That  is  not  the  road 
by  wnich,  according  to  my  view,  you 
will  attain  your  object" 

"Then,  1  fear,  mine  is  a  hopeless 
case ;  for  I  can  think  of  no  other 
way." 
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^My  dear  youpg  friend,  you  do 
yourself  Yaet  ixgnstice,'*  said  Sir 
Geoige,  with  one  <n  his  very  blandest 
smiles.  ''Be  ruled  by  me.  Itisone 
of  the  few  priyil^es  of  age  that  it 
can  appeal  to  experience,  and  guide 
the  young ;  and  though  I  am  not  a 
yeiy  old  man"  (he  was  sixty-eisht  if 
he  was  a  day,  thoagh  as  welTpre- 
serred  as  turtle  in  a  tin  canister),  *'  I 
have  seen  much  of  the  world  and  its 
ways,  and  I  know  precisely  what  is 
required  from  a  young  political  as- 
pirant From  what  you  have  already 
told  me  I  gather  that  you  have  some 
practical  knowled^  of  the  law  of 
Scotland,  which  differs  in  some  im- 
portant respects  from  that  of  Eng- 
land. Am  I  not  right  in  that  con- 
jecture T 

**The  devil  fetch  you  for  an  old 
sneck-drawer  !'*  thought  I,  mentally 
recurring  to  the  vemacular.  "  What, 
in  the  name  of  the  collective  Coll^ 
of  Justice,  can  have  put  that  notion 
into  your  head?"  Iractical  know- 
ledge !  Of  course  I  had  some  practi- 
cal knowledge.  No  lad  who  had 
spent  six  years  in  the  office  of  Messrs 
Meikleci7,  Littlewoo,  and  Shearaway 
could  fail  to  acquire  some  smatter- 
ing of  legal  lore,  and  I  had  not  been 
an  idle  nor  unobservant  workman.  I 
was  tolerably  well  conversant  with 
the  principles  of  Scottish  law,  but  I 
never  had  been  taught  to  apply  them. 
Howbeit  it  was  not  for  me  to  start 
a  difficulty  before  I  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  drift  of  the  question ; 
so  I  replied  that  I  certainly  had  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  a  legal  educar 
tion,  though  circumstances  had  in- 
duced me  to  relinquish  the  law  as  a 
profession. 

"  Then  you  are  just  the  very  man 
to  suit  my  purpose,"  said  Sir  CSeorge. 
^'  A  professional  lawyer  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  technicalities, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  of  the 
laity  to  understand  his  meaning. 
What  I  want  is  a  gentleman  of  hi^ 
intelligence,  who,  knowing  the  law, 
can  explain  its  bearing  in  intelligible 
language.  It  is  with  extreme  grati- 
fication that  I  am  able  to  announce 
to  you  that  your  previous  acquire- 
ments may  now  be  employed  with 
direct  advantage  to  the  State,  and, 
I  need  not  add,  for  your  own  interest 
and  advancement." 


"  Well,"  thought  I,  « if  that  shoold 
prove  to  be  the  case^  I  may  indeed 
be  thankful  to  Providence  and  Mx^ 
Shearaway  for  having  promoted  me 
to  the  occupancy  of  a  three-legged, 
stool!" 

''The  circumstances,"  continued 
Sir  George, ''  are  these.  I  mav  men- 
tion, but  in  the  strictest  confidence^ 
that  it  is  proposed,  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  session,  to  introduce  a 
new  Poor-law  Act  for  Scotland. 
This  has  been  ur^  upon  the  Minis- 
try by  several  influential  English 
memliers  of  Parliament,  who  nave 
paid  flying  visits  to  the  Highlands 
for  a  week  or  so  during  the  recess,, 
and  have  been  much  shocked  by  the 
squalid  appearance  of  the  inhabitants^ 
You  are  aware  that  the  tendency  of 
recent  l^islation  is  towards  unifor- 
mity and  centralisation;  the  object 
being  that  pauperism,  wherever  it 
existo,  shall  be  dealt  with  equally 
and  impartially.  There  can  Be  no 
reason — so  at  least  many  of  our  Eng- 
lish friends,  whose  votes  we  most 
conciliate,  maintain— that  gigantic 
poor-houses,  like  those  of  Kent  and 
Middlesex,  should  not  be  established 
in  such  regions  as  Skye,  Uist,  and 
Zetland,  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soiL  In  fact,  they 
maintain  that  each  island,  having  a 
certain  amount  of  population,  should 
be  provided  with  an  independent 
BastiUe.  The  question  being  still 
open,  I  reserve  my  individual  view  ; 
but  this  much  I  may  tell  you,  that  a 
very  eminent  English  county  man- 
ber,  who  travelled  for  no  less  than 
four  days  in  the  West  Highlands, 
has  threatened,  if  the  Ministry  will 
do  nothing,  to  make  this  a  critical 
question ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  would  engage  the  sup- 
r)rt  of  all  sections  of  the  Oppositioiu 
was  privileged  to  be  present  at  an 
interview  witn  the  Premier  when  he 
stated  his  case,  which  assuredly  ap- 
peared to  be  a  strong  one,  thougn, 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants,  he  was  un- 
able to  say  whether  they  complained 
or  not  of  the  existing  system  of  re- 
lief. But  the  avidity  with  which 
they  clutched  an  eleemosynary  six- 
pence, appeared  to  him  a  decisive 
proof  of  their  miserable  condition, 
and  of  the  necessity  for  its  amend- 
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ment  -  and  therefore  the  Ministry, 
in  oraer  to  avoid  party  disseiifiioii, 
have  giyen  directions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  new  Poor-law  Bill 
for  Scotland.'* 

**  Have  they  done  sol "  said  I,  my 
Caledonian  blood  surging  within  me. 
**  Had  the  demand  come  from  Scot- 
land, it  ought  to  have  been  heeded, 
which  Scottish  demands  rarely  are ; 
but  that  the  representations  of  a  bnll- 
headed,  stupia  southern  sqaire,  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  peo- 
ple^  should  be  made  the  pretext  for 
legislation,  is  a  direct  insult  to  the 
oonntiy  which  has  given  its  Boyal 
Family  to  England  !^ 

"There,  now,  you  are  becoming 
excited— the  very  worst  thin^  that 
can  happen  to  a  man  who  aspires  to 
enter  into  pnblic  life.  Shun  excite- 
ment, my  dear  voun^  friend:  it 
throws  one  entirely  oflThis  guaro.  I 
have  not  given  way  to  excitement 
once  during  the  last  thirty  years." 

''What  a  precious  cold-blooded 
snail  you  must  be !"  was  my  com- 
plimentary thooffht;  but  I  simply 
answered  with  a  oow. 

**  But,  to  resume,"  said  Sir  George 
Smoothly.  ''The  bill  will  of  course 
be  drawn,  by  the  law-officers  of  the 
Grown,  of  whose  competency  and 
knowledge  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt.  The  debate  will  be  chiefly 
conducted  by  the  Scotch  members ; 
nevertheless  it  has  been  deemed  ad- 
visable that  some  one  of  the  minis- 
terial party,  unconnected  with  the 
North,  should  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared on  the  subject ;  and  I,  though 
always  reluctant  to  put  myself  for- 
ward, have  been  requested  to  under- 
take that  dut:^.** 

**  So  I  that  is  the  way  in  which  our 
affairs  are  managed !  thought  I. 
**A  very  useful  adviser  you  will 
prove,  old  gentleman,  on  a  matter  of 
which  you  are  profoundly  ignorant !" 
''My  opportunities  of  acquiring 
infonnation  being  but  limited,"  con- 
tinned  Sir  George,  "and  my  time 
being  otherwise  fully  occupied,  it  is 
secessaiy  that  I  should  nave  the 
assistance  of  some  qualified  person  to 
frame,  in  clear  and  precise  language, 
a  statement  of  the  law  as  presently 
administered,  along  with  a  tabular 
view  of  the  pari^es  in  Scotland, 
their    estimated    rental,    and    the 


amount  of  the  funds  which  are 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  It  would  also  be  desirable 
that  to  such  a  document  should  be 
api)ended  any  practical  sugg^estions 
which  mav  occur  to  the  writer,  all 
which  will,  most  assuredly,  be  care- 
fully and  anxiously  considered.  The 
paj)er  will  be  submitted  to  the  Pre- 
mier; and,  if  approved  of,  will  be 
regarded  as  the  highest  possible 
certificate  of  merit  Such  is  tne  task, 
my  young  friend,  which  I  assign  to 
you.  in  the  full  belief  that  you  will 
apply  your  whole  energies  and  un- 
remitting attention  to  its  perfonn- 
ance." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  I,  aghast  at  the 
"this  is  an  undertaking 
rond  my  powers  and  ability ! 
%u  will  permit  me  to  be  the 
judge  of  that,  replied  Sir  Geoige, 
with  a  smile  ineffaoly  seraphic  "  I 
cannot  allow  your  modesty,  which, 
however,  is  a  rare  and  commendable 
quality,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
promotion.  Young  men,  I  am  weU 
aware,  are,  through  inexperience,  apt 
at  first  to  shrink  m>m  the  responsibil- 
ity of  such  labours ;  but  that  is  mere 
nervous  diffidence,  which  will  disap- 
pear as  soon  as  you  set  to  work  m 
earnest  I  have  some  parliamentary 
papers  and  returns  which  you  may 
nnd  of  material  assistance,  and  these 
I  shall  forward  to  your  addresa" 

"Beally,  Sir  Geoige,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  possibly  can  undertake  this. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  my 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  force 
me  to  economise  my  time  for  the 
means  of  livelihood ;  and  if  I  were  to 
apply  myself  diligently  to  such  an 
investigation,  I  must  needs  abandon 
all  other  engagements." 

"  Ah  now !  Believe  me,  you  very 
much  overrate  the  labour.  If  vou 
begin  to  imagine  difficulties  before 
thev  arise,  you  will  never  be  able  to 
make  your  way.  Think  only  of  the 
splenmd  prospect  before  you.  and  be 
resolute.  Adieu,  my  dear  Mr  Sinclair ! 
I  cannot  express  the  gratification  I 
derive  from  the  thought  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  advance  your  interests." 

And  so,  with  an  affectionate  but 
somewhat  clammy  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  Sir  George  Smoothly  made  his 
exit  from  the  library,  where  the  in- 
teryiew  which  I  have  detailed  took 
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place,  leaying  me  in  a  mood  of  mind 
m  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  doubt^  hope,  or  vexation 
predominated, 

''Would  to  heaven,"  said  I,  solilo- 
quising, "  that  I  could  fathom  that 
man's  real  intentions!  He  speaks 
fairly,  no  doubt  of  that,  and  1  can- 
not imanne  why  he  should  wish  to 
play  me  falsa  Yet,  confound  it,  there 
IB  something  about  him  that  1  don't 
like!  I  half  suspect  thatlie  is  humbug- 
ging me.  He  says  that  he  mentionwl 
my  name  to  the  Premier—surely  that 
cannot  be  a  lie  ?  No,  no — ^it  would 
be  a  shame  to  think  so.  No  Endiah 
gentleman  would  demean  himself  by 
such  ffross  deceit !  But  then,  why 
ahould  he  have  taken  such  a  fanc^  to 
me  t  He  has  the  character  of  being 
a  selfish  man,  yet  he  acts,  or  professes 
to  act,  most  generously  in  regard  to 
myself.  Stop  thoueh!  Generosity 
ifra  wide  term ;  and,  after  all,  what 
has  his  anxiety  on  my  behalf,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  real,  cost  him  ?  No- 
thing. And  what  naa  he  promised  ? 
Why,  vaguely  and  inierentially, 
mu<m ;  but  directly  and  substantiaUy, 
nothing.  But  then  I  suppose  I  must 
consider  mvself  for  the  present  as 
being  simply  upon  trial  Well— that 
is  not  altogether  unreasonabla  Offi- 
cial employments  are  not  so  plentiful 
that  I  can  expect  to  be  offered  one 
without  giving  proof  of  my  compet- 
ency. But  to  undertake  a  work  like 
this— why,  I  never  shall  be  able  to 


go  through  with  it  except  at  the 
sacrifice  of  more  than  I  can  well 
afford.  What  then  9  All  men  must 
lay  their  account  with  making  some 
sacrifices  and  this,  at  any  rateu^holda 
out  a  brimant  prospect  But  1  wish 
I  could  have  the  benefit  of  some 
sound  advice.  What  if  I  were  to 
tell  Carlton  of  this  interview !  But 
no.  I  am  in  a  manner  nled^ed  to 
secresy;  besides^  Oarlton  dislikes  Sir 
Geom  Smoothly,  and  is  too  much 
prqjudioed  to  ave  a  £Bur  opinion. 
Come,  let  me  decide  at  once.  Fll 
do  it  I  Hard  work  it  must  be,  but 
why  should  I  shrink  fi:om  that  t  O 
Mary  Beaton  I  If  through  labour  I 
could  hope  to  win  thee,  there  ia  no 
task  so  arduous  that  I  would  not 
joyMly  undertake ! " 

with  this  doughty  resolution  I 
returned  to  Londou,  and  did  imme- 
diately apply  myself  to  the  compila- 
tion of  uie  required  statistics.  At 
first  I  made  but  slow  progress,  for  I 
was  forced  to  read  a  great  deal  in 
order  to  acquire  a  oompstent  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  Gradually, 
however,  I  began  to  feel  really  in- 
terested in  the  work.  Thanks  to 
my  business  education,  I  had  been 
early  accustomed  to  grapple  with 
figures,  an  occupation  so  (ustaatefui 
to  the  miyoritv  of  mankind,  and  the 
fflowii^  schedules  rose  beneath  my 
hand  luce  magic  Whatsubseauently 
took  place  must  be  recoraed  in 
another  chapter. 
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'  Handfaeili  UberUu  d  domini  muceA/icr."— Tacitus. 


In  our  last  Number  an  article  ap- 
peared in  which  a  narrative  was 
j^Ten  of  the  mode  in  which  the  pro- 
vinoes  of  Savov  and  Nice  were  torn 
from  Italy  ana  annexed  to  France, 
under  the  pretence  of  an  appeal  to 
tiie  populations  by  means  of  uni- 
Tosia  sofirage.  It  was  there  shown, 
by  the  evidence  of  &ct8  which  came 
onder  the  cognisance  of  an  eyewit- 
ness, that  the  whole  process  was  a 
g^ntic  swindle,  and  that  the  restdt 
obtained  by  the  ballot-box  no  more 
represented  the  real  opinions  and 
wishes  oi  the  inhabitants,  than  if 
thev  had  been  inarched  up  to  the  poU 
imaer  an  escort  of  military,  and  com- 
pelled to  vote  at  the  point  of  the 
iMiy<met^  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  French  Emoeror,  whose  subjects 
they  have  now  become.  The  lesson 
was  an  instractiye  one,  and  it  has, 
we  hope,  opened  the  eyes  of  all  who 
are  not  too  blind  to  see,  to  the  in- 
tense mockenr  of  univenal  suffrage 
aa  a  test  of  the  national  will,  under 
circumstances  of  pressure  such  as  was 
exercised  in  the  case  of  Nice  and 
Savof.  We  propose  now  to  show  the 
way  in  whi^  the  same  instrument 
is  worked  in  France,  and  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  some  facts 
which  will  enable  them  to  judge  of 
the  worth,  or  rather  wortmessness, 
of  an  app«d  to  the  people  under  such 
otmditionsL 

At  present  we  see  in  France  a  state 
of  things  which  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. We  can  understand  the 
exifitenoe  of  simple  despotism,  like 
that  of  Bussia;  or  limited  monarchy, 
like  that  of  England ;  or  pure  demo- 
crat, like  that  of  Amenca ;  or  any 
of  these,  with  certain  modifications 
not  destmctiTe  of  the  main  idea  and 
oentnd  principle  of  the  particular 
form  of  goremment.  But  despotism 
and  democracy  are  contradictory  op- 
poaites,  which  seem  to  be  no  more 
capable  of  amalgamating  than  fire 
aiid  water.  Each  is,  in  theory  at 
least,  the  absolute  negative  of  the 
other.  And  yet  F^rance  exhibits  the 
spectacle  of  a  despotic  Oovemment 


based  on  the  most  democratic  of  all 

Srinciples— universal  suffrage.  Un- 
er  it  the  Republic  was  set  aside,  and 
a  single  hereditary  ruler  was  volun- 
tarily chosen  by  the  people,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  votes;  and 
under  it  the  Em^ror  has  to  deal 
with  a  representative  Chamber  peri- 
odically cnosen  by  the  masses  oi  the 
people,  who,  it  would  be  paradoxical 
to  assert,  are  perpetually  conspiring 
against  their  own  liberties.  However 
carefully,  in  the  constitution  framed 
for  France  by  the  'Emperor,  are 
traced  the  limits  within  which  the 
Chamber  must  confine  itself,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that,  unless  the 
Imperial  Government  were  popular 
in  France,  unmistakable  symptoms 
of  general  disaffection  would  show 
themselves  within  its  walls  under  a 
svstem  of  universal  suffrage,  provide 
tne  suffiraffes  were  fairly  taken,  and 
the  members  chosen  truly  repre- 
sented the  opinions  of  their  consti- 
tuents. We  see  no  answer  but  one 
to  such  an  ar^ment  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  might  be  used  by  Napo- 
leon III.  in  defence  of  his  govern- 
ment : — 

*'  You  complain  that  France  Jb  despot- 
icallv  ruled,  and  that  her  liberties  are 
cruflhed  by  military  force;  that  she  has 
no  free  press;  and  servilely  obeys  the 
dictates  of  the  head  of  the  State.  But 
observe,  she  does  all  this  with  her  own 
free  will.  She  herself,  after  a  solemn 
appeal  made  by  me  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, chose  me  as  her  ruler;  and  she 
possesses  in  the  Corps  Ltgulatif  an  organ 
through  which  her  voice  may  be  hcNud 
with  less  chance  of  being  mistaken  than 
even  the  public  voice  in  the  Parliament 
of  England;  for  there  the  right  of  suf- 
frage is  restricted  to  a  few,  whereas  in 
France  it  belongs  to  the  whole  adult 
male  population.  If,  then,  you  admit 
that  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  fairly  re- 
presented by  the  deputies  elected  by 
oniversal  sufirage,  and  admit  also,  as  you 
cannot  deny,  that  opposition  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  Chamber  is  feeble  and  in- 
significant^ I  ask  you,  in  logical  fairness 
and  consistency,  to  admit  that  France 
and  I  are  perfectly  at  one,  and  that  in  the 
policy  which  I  pursue  I  act  merely  as  the 
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interpreter  of  her  will.  You  tell  me  that 
my  power  rests  on  the  bayonet,  but  I 
appeal  to  the  teetimony  of  the  ballot- 
box." 

To  this  we  would  reply  by  asking 
the  question,  *'/«  the  ballot-box  a 
trae  witness?  Is  the  testimony  it 
ffiyes  a  reality  or  a  sham  9"  Certain 
facts  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
which  make  us  doubt  the  integrity 
of  the  appeal,^>nd  we  believe  that 
the  solution  or  the  eni^a  of  the 
existence  of  so-called  free  institutions 
in  France,  side  by  side  with  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
innuence  which  the  French  executive 
is  able  to  exercise  over  the  elections, 
and  thus  from  the  dangerous  nettle 
of  liberty  to  pluck  the  flower  of  safety 
for  itself.  We  daresay  our  readers 
have  seen  the  ingemous  trick  of 
legerdemain  cdled  *'  forcing  a  card,** 
which  consists  in  offering  to  a  by- 
stander his  choice  out  of  all  the 
cards  of  the  pack  as  thev  are  rapidly 
shuffled  before  his  eyes,  but  in  reality 
compelling  him  to  take  the  pa^icular 
card  the  coiyuror  wishes.  This  is  in 
fact  very  much  like  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  the  great  French  Coiyuror. 
He  makes  the  people  believe  that 
they  are  exercising  a  free  choice  in 
voting  by  ballot  for  a  representative, 
but  he  takes  very  good  care  to  secure 
as  far  as  possible  the  return  of  a  can- 
didate nominated  by  himself. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  in  this  country 
to  realise  the  extent  to  which  Gov- 
ernment action  is  carried  in  Franee. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  free- 
dom which  is  the  boast  of  the  Ando- 
Saxon  race,  is  self-government.  Pa- 
rish vestnes,  boards  of  health,  boards 
of  guardians,  municipal  corporations, 
and  local  committees,  manage  a  vast 
number  of  public  affairs  amongst  us, 
with  as  little  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  as  if  that  executive 
did  not  exist  But  in  France  the 
very  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  To 
quote  the  words  of  a  writer  which 
seem  apposite  to  our  purpose : — 

"  The  Government  there,  under  what- 
ever form,  whether  that  of  Directory, 
Consulship,  Empire,  Restoration,  Mon- 
archy of  the  Bairicades,  Republic,  or  the 
Army,  which  is  its  present  phase,  has 


always  been  essentially  despotic  in    its 
character.    It  has  ruled  by  a  systafm  of 
paid  employit  in  immediate  dependence 
upon  itself.  The  provincial  functionaries, 
such  as  prefects  and  8ub-px«fects,   mud. 
mayors  of  arrondissements,  are  mero 
puppets,  whose  strings  are  pulled  by  tbe 
executive  in  Paris.      In  no  countrx  ia 
the  system  of  police  surveillance  and 
espionage  more  thoroughly  understood 
or   constantly   practised.      No   public 
meetings  are  convened,  as  in  England, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  measures 
of  Government,  and,  if  necessary,  oigsn- 
ise  a  peaceful  opposition  to  thenL     The 
people  are  not,  except  in  the  solitary 
instance  of  dropping  their  individual 
votes  into  the  ballot-box  when  the  period 
of  an  election  comes  round,  made  parties 
to  the  management  of  their  own  interests. 
Hence  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
public  opinion  in  Fiance  the  influence 
of  which  can  be  felt  by  statesmen,  and 
enable  them  to  forecast  the  measures 
which  will  be  beet  suited  for  the  wanta^ 
and  most  in  aoccordance  with  the  real 
wishes  of  the  nation .    Hence  also  reenlti 
the  startling  paradox,  that  the  French, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  are  the  most 
impatient  of  constitution^  control,  and 
the  most  servilely  submissive  to  de^N)tio 
power."* 

We  will,  now,  ly  way  of  example, 
give  the  history  of  a  French  election, 
which  took  place  in  the  electoral  dis-  \ 
trict  of  Foug^res  and  Yitr^  in  the 
department  of  lUe-et-Vilaine  in  Brit- 
tany, on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Decem- 
ber 1859.  It  will  senre  as  a  good 
illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  uni- 
versal suffrage  works —or  rather  is 
worked— -acrosstheChannel, and  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  machinery 
by  which  the  existence  of  a  represen- 
tative Chamber  is  made  compatible 
with  that  of  a  despotic  Empire.  And 
the  lesson  it  afiforas  will  not  be  with- 
out its  use  at  a  time  when  the  process 
is  applied  not  merely  to  determine 
the  result  of  particular  elections,  but 
to  annex  whole  provinces,  and  recon- 
struct nationalities,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  an  appeal  to  the  people. 

We  take  the  facts  from  a  ProUstOr 
tion,  or,  as  we  should  say.  Election 
Petition,  presented  by  M.  le  Bescha 
de  Champsavin,  one  of  the  defeated 
candidates,  to  the  Cor^^s  Legislatif, 
praying  that  a  commission  of  inquiry 
might  issue  to  verify  his  allegations. 


♦  Fobstth's  History  of  Trial  by  Jury,  pp.  421,  422. 
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and  that  the  election  might  be  de- 
clared mill  and  void,  on  account  of 
t2ie  illegal  practices  of  which  he  com- 
plained. 

M.  le  Beschn  is  a  gentleman  of 
high    position    and   nnimpeachable 
lionocir.     He  is  Conseilier — that  is, 
oone  of  the  judges  of  the  Cour  Imp^ 
Ttale  at  Rennes  in  Brittany— a  cne- 
TBliex  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
pomcoBCfl  considerable  estates,  one  of 
-which,  Champsayin,  is  sitoated  in 
the  commune  of  Louvign^  and  gives 
its  name  to  his  famO]^.    The  rest  of 
Ids  property  lies  within  the  electoral 
disitoict  of  Ole-et-Yilaine,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  contest  we  are  about 
to  narrata    He  therefore  had  strong 
local  daima  upon  the  inhabitants — 
at  all  eyent&  as  compared  with  a 
stranger— and  had  been  frequently 
returned  by  them  as  member  of  the 
CcnMeU  Genh-al  of  the  department. 
A  general  election  being  about  to 
take  place  in  the  month  of  December 
last  year,  M.  le  Beschu  determined 
to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  to 
the  electors  of  the  arrondiasements  of 
Eoug^res  and  Yitr6,  and  solicit  their 
votes  for  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the 
Corps  Le^atif.    His  first  step,  in 
oonmrmity  with  theproyisions  oi  the 
law  of  the  16th  of  July  1850,  was  to 
send,  on  the  26th  of  Noyember,  to 
the  jjrocureurs  imv^riaux  of  Fou- 
g^res  and  Yitrl  a  declaration  of  his 
mtention  to  be  a  candidate,  and  also 
a  copy  of  the  card  or  ticket  which  he 
proposed  to  distribute  in  the  two 
arrondissements.    He  next  took  the 
oath  required  by  the  Senatus  Conml- 
turn  of  the  26th  of  December  1852, 
and  sent  the  announcement  of  his 
intention  to  stand  to  the  three  news- 
papers which  are  published  at  Rennes. 
One  of  these  was  used  by  the  prefect 
as  his  official  organ,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  M.  le  Beschu^s  address  m  its 
columns  was  headed  by  a  sort  of  cau- 
tious apology  on  the  i»rt  of  the  edi- 
tor:— 

"  We  hare  received  from  the  Honour- 
able M.  le  Beschu  the  following  letter, 
the  insertion  of  which,  we  belieye,  we 
baye  not  the  power  to  refuse." 

"  Haye  not  the  power  to  refuse," 
Mr  Editor?  what  does  that  mean? 
What  possible  objection  could  you 
haye  to  inserting  the  letter,  eyen  if 


you  were  at  liberty  to  decline  to  do 
so?  The  fact  was,  that  the  prefect, 
or  rather  the  Ooyemment,  had  already 
a  candidate  of  its  own  in  the  field,  in 
the  person  of  a  certain  M.  de  Dalmas, 
who  filled  the  hieh  and  important 
office  of  Soiu<hef  du  Cabinet  de 
VEmpereur;  and  the  prefect,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders  from  headmiarters, 
had  preyiously,  on  the  22d  of  i^oyem- 
ber,  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
mayors  of  the  different  communes 
of  the  two  arrondissements.  strongly 
insisting  upon  the  duty  or  decting 
M.  de  Dalmas.  We  ought  to  state 
that  seyeral  other  candi&tes  besides 
M.  le  Beschu,  locally  known  to  the 
electors^  had  declared  themselyes; 
but  it  IS  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  name  of  one  of  them,  M.  Dr6o, 
who  alone  of  the  others  went  to 
the  poll,  and  of  whom  we  shall  haye 
somethingto  say  b^-and-by. 

M.  le  Frefet  said  in  his  circular 
that  the  goyemment  of  the  Emperor 
had  charged  him  to  recommend,  in 
its  name,  to  the  electors  as  the  can- 
didate of  its  choice,  M.  de  Dalmas, 
Sous^hefdu  Cabinet  de  VEnvMreur; 
and  he  expressed  his  hope  tnat  the 
electors  would  xeceiye  with  fayour 
the  name  "  of  one  of  the  first  func- 
tionaries of  the  household  of  the  Em- 
pror,"  and  thus  secure  for  their 
mterests  a  patron  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  an^  of  the  other  candidates 
"to  assist  us  in  the  accomplishment  of 
works  of  public  utility  which  we  haye 
commenced,  or  which  we  propose  to 
undertake,  in  the  interest  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ille-et-Vilaine."  And  he 
added,  that  the  motiyes  which  had 
determined  .the  Ooyemment  to  re- 
commend M.  de  Dalmas  to  the  elec- 
tors were,  first,  the  necessity  of  pjre- 
yenting  unhappy  diyisions  which 
would  take  place  if  the  contest  were 
confined  to  local  candidates ;  and, 
secondly,  the  adyantage  of  confiding 
important  interests  to  an  eminent 
person  {;wne  notabilitii),  in  a  position 
to  defend  them. 

We  do  not  stop  to  criticise  this 
production  of  M.  le  Prefet^  otherwise 
we  miffht  ask,  why  "the  Chvernment"* 
should  be  anxious  to  haye  the  inter- 
ests of  lUe-et-Yilaine  intrusted  to  so 
puissant  an  adyocate  as  one  of  its 
own  creatures  was  thus  represented 
to  be;  for  as  all  public  fay  ours  must 
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emanate  from  the  €k)yeniinent,  it 
BDiely  could  confer  them,  if  it  pleased, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Sous- 
CHEP  du  Cabinet  de  PEmpereur, 

Witii  reference  to  the  remark,  that 
the  adoption  of  a  Government  candi- 
date was  proposed  to  prevent  jea- 
lousies and  lieart-bumm|8,  M.  le 
Beschu  makes  an  admission  which 
shows  how  fully  he  recogmses  the 
rif^ht  of  the  executive  to  interfere 
within  limite  which  we  should  have 
thought  wide  enough  to  satisfy  even 
Imperial  ideas  on  the  subject  of  free- 
dom of  election.  He  says,  ^If  the 
Administration  had  made  ite  choice 
amcmgst  the  inhabitanto  of  the  dis- 
trict who  appeared  to  be  most  po- 
}mlar  with  tne  electors^  all  the  other 
rival  candidates  would  nave  instantly 
retired  from  the  contest"  The  pn- 
maiy  grievance  complained  of^  there- 
fore, seems  to  be,  not  Oovemment 
int^ierenoe  as  sudi,  but  ite  interfer- 
ence on  behalf  of  a  stranger. 

In  order  frdly  to  understend  the 
allusions  ia  M.Je  FrefeCs  circular  to 
the  probable  benefito  which  M.  de 
Dalmas  might  be  able  to  confer 
upon  the  district  if  he  were  elected, 
we  ought  to  mention  that  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  notices  in  some  of  the  local 
newspapers*  that  the  Emperor,  "at 
the  instance  of  the  prefect,"  had  de- 
cided upon  creating  a  domaine  im- 
periale  m  the  depiStment  of  lUe-et- 
Vilaine;  and  in  order  to  puff  if.  le 
Frifet,  it  was  added  that  *'  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  could  not  be  in- 
trusted to  better  hands  than  those  of 
the  enlightened  magistrate,  who.  with 
such  loftiness  of  view,  seconds,  in 
our  country,  the  intelligent  policy  of 
the  Emperor." 

The  prefect's  next  step  was  to 
send  a  circular  to  all  the  mayors^ 
telling  them  to  address  to  eveiy 
elector  within  his  jurisdiction  a 
ticket,  oontainine  the  name  of  M.  de 
Dalmas,  "  candioate  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor,"  and  they  were 
ordered  to  give  every  publicitv  to  an 
official  prodamation,  copies  of  which 
accompanied  the  letter.  This  was 
an  address  to  the  electors,  signed  Le 
Fr^fet  (TIlU-et-FUaine,  P.  Feabt: 
and  as  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  such  documente  in  this  coun- 
try issued  by  Government  officials, 
even  in  the  case  of  dockyard  consti- 


tuencies, we  will  (live  it  entue  su 
elecUoneenng  curiosity : — 

"  BLECnON  FOB  THE  AHROKDIBSEMJKJCTS 
OF  FOUO^RES  AND  TITR^  UMITKD. 

PROCLAMATION. 
Tke  Frefect  of  lUe-et-Vtlatne  to  the  Slee- 

tors  of  ike  arrondinemente  ofFwtff^res 

and  Vitri. 
"  Electtobs  I 

"  The  Qovernment  propoBes  to  jofu  to 
choose  as  depaty  M.  de  Dalxnas,  ffowv- 
ekrf  of  the  CabiDet  of  his  Majerty  tibe 
Emperor. 

"  M.  de  Dalmas  belongs  to  Britiasjr. 

"  He  knows  your  interests. 

"He  appreciates  the  fall  extent  of 
your  wants. 

"He  is  in  a  position,  as  well  IW>iii 
sympathy  as  duty,  to  fulfil  fiiithfully  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  to  devote 
himself  usefully  to  the  prosperity  oF 
your  country. 

**  M.  de  Dalmas,  hesides,  is  not  only 
able  to  make  the  GoTemment  appreciate 
all  your  claims  to  its  good-will — 

"  He  affords  to  us,  by  the  very  iui  of 
his  becoming  a  candidate,  the  means  of 
proving  that,  the  (Government,  now  to- 
day as  at  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Brit> 
tany,  can  reckon  upon  your  support 

"  Elbctorb  ! 
''Tou  have  up  to  this  day  availed 
yourselves  of  all  occasions  that  have  been 
offered  to  you  to  manifest  your  sympa- 
thies for  UieQovemmentof  the  Emperor, 
and  your  devotion  to  your  country. 

''No  other  candidate  would  be  able, 
in  the  same  degree  as  M.  de  Dalmas,  to 
give  satisfaction  to  your  sentiments  of 
gratitude,  and  to  your  interests. 

"We  have  the  confident  hope  that 
you  will,  by  your  votes  in  fiivour  of  M. 
de  Dalmas,  ratify  the  choice  of  the  Go* 
vemment  of  the  Empire. 
"  Done  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Prefecture^ 
at  Rennes,  the  9th  of  Dec.  1859. 
The  Prefect  of  lUe-et-  ViUdne, 
(Signed)    "  P.  Feabt." 

The  prefect  also  addressed  a  sig* 
nificant  notice  to  the  mayors,  direct- 
ing them  to  inform  him  of  the  names 
of  the  inhabitants  of  their  communes 
who  showed  themselves  favourable 
to  the  canvass  of  M.  le  Beschu; 
and  the  juge  de  paxx  of  one  of  the 
cantons  also  officially  requested  the 
different  mayors  to  give  nim  imme- 
diate notice  of  any  steps  taken  in 
favour  of  any  candidate  m  opposition 
to  that  of  the  (Government  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  object  of  this 
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reqaesi,  it  oertabily  came  with  a  bad 
grace  from  the  fuge  de  paia,  whose 
position  required  the  most  abeolnte 
impartiality,  for  he  dischame  fime- 
tiona  analogous  to  those  of  tne  reyia- 
in^  barristers  in  England,  and  deter- 
mines as  a  court  of  appeal  upon  claims 
to  Tote,  and  thus  forms,  in  effect^  the 
electoral  lists. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that,  with 
sach  an  example  set  them  by  M,  le 
JPrifety  the  underlings  in  office  were 
not  behindhand  in  »al.  On  Satur- 
day the  17th  of  December— the  day 
before  the  ballot,  which  was  to  open 
on  Sunday  morning  after  mass— the 
•cfui-prtfet  of^ougeres,  M.  Thil,  ad- 
dressed a  private  circular  to  the 
mavoTB  of  the  communes,  which  we 
will  quote  at  length,  as  it  is  a  re- 
markable document,  and  shows  the 
sort  of  pressure  put  upon  the  country 
mayors  to  make  them  do  their  duty, 
by  insuring  as  &r  as  possible  the  re- 
turn of  the  Goremment  candidate. 

''  FouokBBS,  17«&  Dec,  1850. 

"Mb  Matob, — ^The  ballot  opens  to- 
morrow. 1  hftTO  the  honour  to  remind 
jou  that  it  is  your  duty  to  open  it  im* 
mediately  after  the  first  mass ;  that  you 
will  hare  on  the  table  («ur  U  lureau)  a 
obtain  number  of  tickets  bearing  the 
name  of  M.  de  Baknas,  and  no  others  ; 
that  it  is  important  that  persons  of  in- 
telligence, and  who  can  be  relied  upon 
{per9om9it9  inUJhgtnUt  et  tHret),  fur- 
nished with  tickets  bearing  the  name 
of  M.  de  DaluMs,  should  occupy  the 
tpproaches  to  the  town-hall,  and  pro* 
tect  the  electors  of  your  commune,  who 
srs  so  well-intentioned,  against  error 
and  falsehood. 

"A  canUmnier  (road-labourer)  will 
be  plsoed,  subject  to  your  orders,  during 
the  two  days  of  the  ballot 

"  Three  candidatee  are  in  presence  : — 
Iff.  de  Dalmas,  secretarial  iotu-ehef  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Emperor,  candidate  <rf 
the  GoTemment;  M.  le  Beschu  de 
ChampeaTin;  M.  Drfo,  son-in-law  of 
Gamier Pag^  founder  of  the  Republic 
in  1848,  one  of  those  who  decreed  the 
forty-five  centimes,  of  which  you  will 
have  preaerred  the  recollection. 

"  H.  de  Dalmas  represents  the  pri&. 
dple  of  devotion  to  the  Gk>vemment,  to 
I  authority,  to  order,  and  he  alone  is  able 
by  his  position  to  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  the  numerous  interests  of  the 
anrondissement. 

**]£.  Drfo  represents  the  Republio^ 
Bocialiwn,  Destitution. 


'*  Between  these  two  candidates  in  op- 
position, the  claims  of  the  Hon.  M.  le 
Beschu  upon  your  suffirsges  ought  to  be 
obliterated  before  the  interests  of  order 
and  society,  which  are  menaced. 

**  Make  the  electors,  Mr  Mayor,  vote 
in  a  mass  {faitet  vottr  en  tiuuse)  for  M. 
Dalmas,  candidate  of  the  Government, 
and  by  your  enlightened  and  patriotic 
conduct  you  wiU  serve  at  once  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  country. 

"  Th€  Sub-prefect  of  Fmtg&ei^ 
(Signed)        «  Thil.- 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  this 
circular  of  M.  Thil  drew  down  upon 
him  a  reprimand  ^firom  the  ACnister 
of  the  Interior  when  it  was  brought 
under  his  notice,  and  he  was  told 
that  the  instructions  contained  in  it 
exceeded  the  limit  of  "  administrative 
action."  We  have  no  &ult  to  find 
with  the  tone  or  manner  of  the  re- 
buke ;  but  the  sub-prefect  might 
fairly  urge  in  his  defence  that  he  had 
done  lit&e  more  than  copy  the  ex« 
ample  set  him  by  his  superior  officer, 
the  prefect,  who  was  notreprimanded. 

It  is  amusingto  see  the  terms  in 
which  poor  M.  jDr^o,  ''son-in-law  of 
Gamier-Pag^  founder  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  1848,  is  here  spoken  o£  *'  M. 
Dr^  represents  the  Republic,  Social- 
ism, Destitution  (la  misere)  !**  and  this 
flattering  description  is  given  of  him 
by  a  gentleman  who  most  probably 
was  eaue-prefel  under  the  Kepublii^ 
and  perhaps  owed  his  office  originally 
to  the  veiT  Ck>vemment  of  which  he 
now  speaks  in  such  contemptuous 
language.  If  ate  nous  avons  chanqS 
tout  ceUt,  and  a  sneer  at  the  RepuD- 
lic,  comes  well  from  official  lips  under 
the  Empire.  The  Imperial  Gtovem* 
ment,  however,  did  not  run  much  risk 
as  to  M.  Drdo's  chances  of  succescL 
for  in  fifty-eight  communes  he  did 
not  get  a  single  vote,  and  in  thirty- 
six  others  he  only  polled  141  votes 
altogether.  The  contest,  if  contest^ 
under  the  circumstances  we  are  about 
to  detail,  it  can  be  called— «t  rixa  eet 
ubi  tu  puUaSj  ego  vapulo  tarUum — 
lay  between  M.  de  Dalmas  and  M. 
le  Beschu.  Before,  however,  we 
come  to  the  actual  ballot,  and  what 
took  place  there,  let  ut  see  the  mode 
in  which  official  bribery  and  oormp- 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  elec- 
tion. 
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In  order  to  imderBtand  thia^  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  great  influ- 
ence and  power  of  a  French  prefect, 
who  is  a  functionary  very  different 
from  any  we  are  fEimiliar  with  in  this 
country ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  insti- 
tute a  comparison  where  little  or  no 
resemblance  really  exists.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  the  three  most  despotic 
beings  in  the  world  were  a  Turkish 
pacha,  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  and 
a  Winchester  prefect.  We  will  not 
assert  that  the  French  prefect  is 
absolutely  despotic,  but  ne  is  the 
direct  organ  of  the  supreme  executiye 
in  his  department;  he  is  the  channel 
of  Government  patronage  and  fieiTonr, 
and  is  altogether,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  very  awfiil  personage. 
We  may  imagine  therefore  the  effect 
of  his  personal  interference  at  an 
election  upon  the  ignorant  commu- 
nity of  the  rural  districts  of  France, 
where  he  is  regarded  not  merely  as 
the  direct  representative  of  Oovem- 
ment,  but  is  in  'some  measure  the 
impersonation  of  the  Government 
itsel£  Government  places  are  only 
to  be  obtained  through  him.  He  is 
the  dispenser  of  Government  patron- 
age— ^the  redresser  of  public  griev- 
ances in  his  district — the  interpreter 
of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  tne  in* 
Jiabitants  to  the  minister  in  Paris. 
He  is,  in  short,  the  great  man  of  the 
department,  and  his  visit  to  a  small 
provincial  town  or  village  is  an  epoch 
in  its  history.  To  bd  noticed  by 
M,  le  FrSfet  is  there  an  event  in  a 
man*s  life  :  and  the  &ct  is  treasured 
amongst  tne  family  recollections,  as 
in  Beranger's  well-known  song,  Les 
Souvenirs  du  Peuple,  the  old  lady  tells 
her  admiring  grandchildren  that  she 
was  once  spoken  to  by  the  first  Na- 
poleon— 

"  II  mo  dit,  'Bon jour,  ma  ch^re, 
Bonjour,  ma  ch^re.' 
II  vous  a  parl^,  grand'mbe, 
II  vous  a  parl6 ! " 

Fancy,  then,  the  flutter  produced 
amoDgst  the  rustics  of  Brittany  by 
M,  U  Pr^fet  aceompanying  M.  de 
Dalmas  in  his  canvass,  and  personally 
introducing  him  to  the  electors.  And 
having  once  embarked  in  the  contest, 
M.  Feart  was  determined  not  to  mince 
matters,  but  to  make  all  the  use  pos- 
sible of  the  name  of  the  Emperor 


himself.  He  delivered  speeches,  in 
which  he  said  (the  oOv  flatterer  0, 
alluding  to  a  visit  paid  by  the  Em- 
peror to  Brittany  the  previous  year — 

"  The  Emperor  has  not  forgotteu  the 
reception  he  met  with  here  last  year. 
He  has  asked  himself  what  he  oould  do 
for  your  exoeUent  population.     A    va- 
cancy haying  occurred  in  your  representA- 
tive,  the  idta  hoM  ocettrred  to  the  Bmperor 
that  it  might  be  filled  up  by  one  of  the 
first  functionaries  of  his  household — a 
man  near  his  own  person — who  will  be 
able  to  give  him  information  about  your 
district,  and  speak  to  him  daily  about 
your  wants  !     M.  de  Dalmas,  then,  is  as 
good  as  the  Emperor  for  you  {at  done 
lEmpertur  pour  voub),  and  you  ought  to 
return  him  in  gratitude  to  the  Emperor, 
for  all  that  he  has  done  and  will  still  do 
for  Brittany.** 

The  prefect  took  care  also  to  in* 
troduce  M.  de  Dalmas  to  the  cwrtSj 
who  have  naturally  and  properly  ^ 
no  inconsiderable  influence  over  the 
rural  population  in  France  ;  and  sig- 
niflcant  hints  were  thrown  out  as 
to  the  advantages  that  would  result 
to  the  sacred  eoifioes  under  their  care, 
if  he  were  elected.  If  the  parish 
church  wanted  repair^  M.  de  Dalmas 
was  the  man  who  had  interest  enough 
to  find  funds  for  the  purpose.  He 
told  them,  "  If  I  am  elected,  I  hope 
to  obtain  from  Government  a  grant 
for  the  restoration  of  your  churcL" 
One  old  gentleman,  who  was  not  in- 
clined to  be  caueht  by  the  bait, 
rather  disconcerted  the  canvasser  by 
his  matter-of-fact  answer.  When  he 
was  asked,  "  Don't  you  think  of  re- 
building vour  church  f — it  seems 
very  old,  he  replied,  "  Ah  !  sir,  I 
am  too  old  to  handle  the  trowel— I 
must  leave  that  business  to  my  suc- 
cessor." But  others  were  more  alive 
to  their  own  interests,  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  in  his  Sundav 
sermon  in  one  of  the  churches  which 
was  too  small  for  the  congregation,  a 
priest  called  upon  his  hearers  to  vote 
for  M.  de  Dalmas,  exclaiming,  "  Vote 
for  him,  and  you  will  vote  for  the 
enlargement  of  our  church."  Large 
sums  were  also  promised  for  making 
and  repairing  roads ;  and  at  Bazouges, 
where  a  good  deal  of  interest  was 
felt  in  the  construction  of  a  new  > 
brid^^  the  prefect  openly  told  the 
municipality,  that  if  they  voted  rigJU 
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(s'ils  votaient  hien\  he  would  allot  fif- 
teen thousand  fnskca  for  the  purpose. 
At  St  Aubin  he  declared  that  the 
question  of  establishing  an  imperial 
domain  in  that  locality  depended  on 
tlie  result  of  the  election. 

But  hints  and  promises  were  not 
enough.  M.  le  Pref^  availed  him- 
self m  his  official  position  to  bribe 
/  the  communes  by  a  rather  lavish  dis- 
>  tribution  of  the  monies  voted  by  the 
canagil-ffhicrfd  of  Xlle-et-Yilaine,  the 
application  of  which,  in  certain  pro- 
portions^ depended  very  much  upon 
nis  discretion,  but  of  which  not  one 
farthing  ought  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  electioneering  ol)jects. 
Fkrt  of  these  funds  had  been  voted 
fi)r  the  relief  of  the  poor — or  what  we 
should  call  a  poor-rate ;  part  for  the 
purchasing  of  fire-en^es ;  part  for 
the  building  and  furnishing  of  school- 
houses  and  residences  of  the  mayors; 
part  for  infirmaries  and  hospitals : 
and  the  poper  proportion  which 
the  arrondissement  of  Fouj^res  and 
Titr^  was  entitled  to  receive  out  of 
this  was  one-fourth,  but  in  reality 
it  received  considerably  more ;  and  the 
only  reason  was,  that  a  Government 
candidate  was  on  the  field,  strenuous- 
Iv  supDorted  by  the  prefect,  who  had 
tne  disDursement  of  the  money.  We 
need  not  mention  the  images  of 
Christ,  and  busts  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  which  he  was  generous 
enough  to  give  to  the  village  schools 
— but  all  out  of  the  {)ubTic  purse, 
and  just  before  the  election. 

But  this  was  not  alL — ^A  road  was 
in  the  course  of  construction  from 
Yitr6  to  St  Malo,  and  the  question 
was  whether  it  should  go  through 
the  town  of  St  Aubin,  the  streets  of 
which  were  narrow  and  crooked,  or 
pass  outside  the  town.  The  engin- 
eers wished  to  ^pive  the  go-by  to  the 
town,  but  the  inhabitants  were 
strongly  opposed  to  this,  as  they 
V  thought  they  would  lose  in  some 
degree  the  benefit  of  the  road.  The 
prefect  adroitly  availed  himself  of 
the  dispute,  and  told  the  inhabit- 
ants that  if  they  elected  M.  de  Dal- 
mas,  he  was  just  the  man  to  get  the 
road  made  tnrough  the  town,  for  a 
word^rom  Aim  to  the  Emperor  would 
be  sufficient. 

At  Saint  Brice,  the  cabaretiers,  or, 
as  we  should  caJl  them,  keepers  of 
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beer-houses  and  wine-shops,  told  the 
prefect  while  he  was  openly  can- 
vassing for  M.  de  Dalmas,  that  they 
would  vote  to  a  man  for  him,  and  do 
all  they  could  to  induce  their  cus- 
tomers to  vote  also,  if  he  would  allow 
them  to  keep  their  houses  open  un- 
til ten  o'clock,  instead  of  closing  / 
them  at  nine^  as  the  law  requir^.  ^ 
M.  le  Prefect  immediately  gave  them 
the  permission,  and  of  course  secured 
their  votes.  In  a  particdar  canton 
of  the  department,  several  of  the 
communes  had  petitioned  for  the 
withdrawal  of  a  commissaiy  of 
police,  not  on  the  ground  of  any 
personal  objection  to  that  office,  but 
on  account  of  the  expense.  Notnin^, 
however,  was  done  until  M.  de  Dal- 
mas came  into  the  field,  when  the 
commissarv  was  withdrawn,  and  it 
was  publicly  announced  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  office  was  due  to  his 
mfluence  at  headquarters. 

The  rural  postman  also,  who 
holds  his  place  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
prefect,  was  converted  into  an  elec-  \y' 
tioneering  agent.  He  was  fiimished 
with  a  quantity  of  M.  de  Dalmas's 
tickets,  and  when,after  givinghis  weU- 
known  knock  at  a  cottage  door,  he 
found  a  voter  in  possession  of  one  of 
M.  le  Beschu's  cards,  he  begged 
him  to  exchange  it  for  one  of  the 
right  sort — that  is,  one  of  M.  de  Dal- 
mas's — saying,  "  You  may  get  into  a 
scrape  (vous  pouvez  vous  compromet- 
tre).  Take  this  ticket ;  I  bring  it  by 
the  order  of  Af.  le  Prefet,  who  wishes 
no  other  card  to  be  put  into  the 
baHot-box."  And  as  the  electors 
might  naturally  imagme  that,  the 
essence  of  vote  by  ballot  oeing 
secresy,  they  might  drop  into  the 
box  any  ticket  they  pleased  without 
betraying  themselves,  they  were  told 
that  the  paper  of  M.  le  Beschu's 
tickets  was  different  from  that  of  M. 
de  Dalmas,  and  not  so  transparent ; 
so  that  the  mayor  who  presided  at 
the  table  on  which  the  ballot-box 
was  placed^  would  not  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  ticket,  and  he  would  take 
care  to  remember  the  names  of  those 
who  voted  for  M.  le  Beschu,  What 
a  practical  commentary  upon  the 
protection  the  ballot  offers  to  the 
voter !  , 

Publio-house   keepers   were  also    \/ 
warned,  that  if  they  supported  M.  le 
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BeschOy  their  licences  would  be  with- 
drawn ;  and  one  of  them,  whose  op- 
position sympathies  were  known,  was 
openly  told  tnat  he  was  the  first  who 
snould  suffer.  So  muoh  for  the  re- 
0ird  paid  to  Article  39  of  the  Organic 
Decree  of  the  2d  of  February  1862, 
which  provides  aa  follows  :— 

"Those  who,  by  acts,  violence,  or 
thraats  against  an  elector,  whether  by 
making  him  fear  the  loss  of  his  employ- 
ment, or  the  exposure  to  risk  of  his  per- 
son, his  family,  or  his  fortune,  shall  have 
determined  him  to  abstain  from  voting, 
or  shall  have  influenced  his  vote,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment,  varying 
fiom  one  month  to  one  year,  and  a  fine 
vaxying  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand 
francs.  The  penalty  shall  be  double  if  the 
guilty  person  is  a  public  functionary." 

But  to  show  the  lengths  to  which 
intimidation  was  practised,  we  can- 
not do  better  than  tell  the  story  of  a 
poor  postman,  which  M.  le  Beschu 
offerea  to  prove  upon  oath,  if  an 
inquiry  were  granted  him  by  the 
Corps  Legislatiff  and  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  sort  of  petty 
tyranny  that  goes  on  at  elections  in 
France,  where  Govemment  officials 
have  such  overweening  power. 

At  Saint-Ouen-de-la-Kouerie,  a  M. 

B ,  an  old  friend  of  M.  le  Beschu, 

had  a  coun<^-hou8e,where  he  kept  up 
an  establishment,  consisting,  amongst 
others,  of  a  gamekeeper,  a  gardener, 
and  a  bailiff.  The  bailiff  was  named 
Dussuel,  and  he  also  acted  as  rural 
postman  for  the  neighbourhood,  fill- 
ing thereby  two  offices,  which  would 
not  be  thought  very  compatible  in  this 

country.    M.  B sent  a  packet  of 

M.  le  Beschu's  tickets  to  his  gune- 
keeper  and  gardener  for  distribution, 
but  expressly  told  Dussuel  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  post-office. 
Dussuel  faithfully  observed  this  in- 

1 'unction,  and  was  therefore  not  a 
ittle  surprised  and  alarmed  at  being 
summoned  by  the  sout-jprefet  before 
the  juge  de  paix,  and  charged  with 
having  distributed  M.  le  Beschu's 
tickets,  and  engaged  in  opposition  to 
the  Govemment  I  The  bailiff  post- 
man stoutly  denied  the  accusation, 
which  was  utterly  false ;  but  the  oidy 
answer  he  got  from  the  sous-prefet, 
who  seems  to  have  cared  little  for  the 
presence  or  opinion  of  the  juge  de 


paixy  was, "  I  tell  vou  you  are  suft- 

§  ended,  and  I  shall  apply  for  your 
ismisraL"     Dussuel,   who   was    a 
widower  with  five  small  children  de- 

rdent  on  him,  implored  the  aid  of 
B ,  who  immediately  went  to 

the  prefect  and  told  him  the  facts  of 
the  case;  upon  which  an  investi^tioii 
took  plaice,  and  it  was  proved  that 
Dussuel  had  not  carried  a  single 
ticket  of  M.  le  Beschu,  but  several 
belondng  to  M.  de  Dalmas.  Still 
the  Bm>-prefect  was  not  satisfied,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  institute  a  freah  in- 
quiry, in  the  course  of  which  Dussuel, 
to  confirm  his  assertion  of  hb  inno- 
cence, was  incautious  enough  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  sub-prefect  the 

letter  of  M.  B ,  in  which  he  had 

expressly  forbidden  him  to  distribute 
M.  le  Beschu's  cards.  Mark  now 
the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  sou*- 
prkfet^  worthy  of  the  astuteness  of 
a  1?urkish  GadL  He  declared  that 
the  letter  itself  was  Dussuel's  con- 
demnation; "for."  said  he,  ''this 
pK>8tman  has  not  distributed  opposi- 
tion cards  because  M.  B- told  him 

not  to  do  it :  it  is  plain,  then,  that  h^ 

WOULD  HAYB  DISTBIBUTBD  them  xfM. 

B had  not  told  him  not  to  do  so  : 

in  consequence,  I  demand  his  dis- 
missal"  This,  however,  was  going 
a  little  too  far  for  even  M,  le  Prkfety 
and  he  contented  himself  with  order- 
ing Dussuel  to  act  as  postman 
in  a  different  part  of  the  country. 
The  Postmaster-General  {U  directeur 
ginkral  despostes)wtiB  then  appealed 
to,  and  the  result  was  that  Dussuel 
was  allowed  to  retain  his  former  dis- 
trict, but  on  theexnress  condition  that 
he  was  to  sive  up  nis  employment  as 

bailiff  to  M.  B ^,and  not  to  act  as 

postman  to  the  town  of  St  Ouen. 

In  another  part  of  the  electoral 
district,  a  poor  fellow,  who  filled  the 
offices  of  ^ve-digger  and  bill-sticker, 
was  depnved  of  Doth  places  by  the 
mayor,  on  the  eround  that  he  had 
dismbuted  M.  Te  Beschu's  tickets; 
and  when  he  had  cleared  himself  from 
this  heinous  charge,  he  was  restored 
only  on  condition  tnat  he  would  dis- 
tribute M.  de  Dalmas's  tickets,  and 
vote  right. 

After  this  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  whole  body  of  (Government  em- 
ployes^ from  the  prifet  to  the  canton- 
nier,  including  sons-pr^/ets,  moires. 
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^endarmnrie,  insUtuteurs  pfimaires, 
9Jid  facteurs,  was  arrayed  against  M. 
le  Beschu,  and  left  no  stone  antnmed 
to  throw  difficulties  in  his  way,  and 
secure  the  letam  of  M.  de  Dalmas, 
**  ajmdidaJt  du  GouvernemerU"  and 
**  un  des  premiers functionnaires  de  la 
maiiondePBmptreur'*  Threats,  pro- 
mises, intimidation,  flatteir,  espion- 
age, all  were  resorted  to,  lest  in  an 
obscure  part  of  Brittany  the  inhabit- 
ants nugnt  be  blind  enough  to  choose 
aa  Uieir  representative  a  gentleman 
of  excellent  character  and  high  posi- 
tion, who  resided  amongst  them,  and 
^was  well  known  to  them  personally, 
in  preference  to  an  utter  stranger, 
whose  only  recommendation  was  mat 
he  was   sous-chrf  du    cabinet   de 
VEmpereur, 

We  come  now  to  Sunday  the  18th 
of  December,  the  day  when  the  ballot 
commenced;  and  we  will  fix  our 
attention  nj^n  a  single  commune, 
that  of  LouTim6-du-Desert,  in  which 
the  estate  of  Champsayin,  belonging 
to  M.  le  Beschu,iB  situated,  and  where, 
he  frankly  tells  us,  the  efforts  of  the 
prefect  and  sub-prefect  had  been  most 
actiTe  against  him^  as  they  not  un- 
leaaonably  supposed  that  he  would 
there  be  most  likely  to  obtain  a  ma- 
jority of  Totes.  It  will,  however, 
serve  aa  a  specimen  of  the  Tnodiu 
operandi  in  the  other  communes  of 
the  district 

The  scene  opens  at  the  town-hall, 
or  ffiatVM— time  just  after  morning 
mass.  A  body  of  functionaries,  au 
in  the  employ  of  Crovemment,  were 
stationed  in  two  rows  between  the 
diurch  and  the  hall,  forming  a  sort 
of  lane  alon^  which  the  voters  had  to 
pass  on  thffli  way  to  the  ballot-box. 
Idke  the  touters  who  surround  the 
traveller  on  his  arrival  by  the  steam- 
boat at  Calais  or  Boulogne  armed 
with  the  cards  of  their  different  hotels, 
tiiese  functionaries  thrust  the  tickets 
of  M.  de  Dalmas  into  the  hands  of  the 
oountiymen,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  make  them  throw  away 
those  of  M.  le  Bescho.  After  thus 
running  the  gauntlet  outside,  the 
electors  entered  the  town-hall,  where 
they  found  the  mayor  seated  at  the 
table  with  the  ballot-box  before  him, 
and  a  heap  of  M.  de  Dalmas*s  tickets 
(/  ready  for  use,  but  not  a  single  one  of 
M.  le  Beschu.    The  law  requires  that 


the  tickets  shall  be  folded  (/ermes\ 
and  it  is  usual  to  double  them  twice, 
in  order,  of  course,  to  conceal  as  much 
as  possible  the  name  of  the  candidate 
for  whom  the  elector  votes :  but  on 
this  occasion  the  mayor  tooK  care  to 
half  unfold  the  paper  after  it  was  put 
into  his  hands,  and  feel  it  with  his 
fingers  (pray  do  not  foreet  the  hint 
about  the  difference  in  the  Quality  of 
the  paper  of  the  two  sets  or  tickets), 
on  the  pretence  that  theremight  be  two 
tickets  folded  together;  and  when, 
by  this  process  of  palmistry,  he  dis-  ./ 
covered  that  the  vote  was  intended 
for  M.  le  Beschu,  he  had  the  effron- 
tdTy  to  tell  the  elector  that  he  was 
voting  against  ''the  pump  and  the 
market,"  both  which,  it  seems,  wanted 
funds  for  completion,  and  stood  in 
need  of  the  powerful  assistance  of  M. 
de  Dalmas,  de  la  maison  de  FEmpe- 
reur.  And  to  prove  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  the  oallot  as  a  protection 
insuch  a  place asLouvign^-du-Desert, 
(and  of  course  there  are  a  vast  num- 
ber of  such  places  in  France),  M.  le 
Beschu  declares  that,  when  a  pauper 
who  received  parish  relief  in  theshape 
of  a  few  loaves  of  bread  weekly,  and 
who  had  voted  on  this  occasion  for  L 
him,  went,  after  the  ballot,  to  get  his 
usual  pittance  of  food,  the  mayor 
would  not  let  him  have  any,  but  sent 
him  away,  exclaiming,  "  Va  trouver 
M,le  Beschu  r' 

In  one  of  his  circulars  the  prefect 
had  directed  the  mayors  to  inform 
him  of  the  number  who  voted  on 
the  Sunday  before  the  next  dav's 
voting  began,  and  M.  de  Bescnu 
asserts  that  in  several  of  the  com* 
munes  they  carried  their  zeal  so  far 
as  to  open  the  ballet-box  on  the  Sun- 
day evening,  and  sent  the  results  to 
the  prefect.  The  boxes  were  then 
closed  for  the  operations  of  the  mor- 
row. Well  may  he  ask,  *^  Levant 
qui  et  par  qui  cette  operation  OrUelle 
he  faite  V^  and  aflirm  that  it  is  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  the  2d  of  February  1852. 

What  shall  we  say,  however,  of  the 
following  incident,  which  also  M.  le 
Beschu  offered  to  prove  by  witnesses 
before  the  Corps  Legislatif  ? 

In  one  of  the  communes  the  per- 
sons present  at  the  final  opening  of 
the  l^ot-box  were  the  mayor,  an 
officer  called  adjoint,  the  secretary, 
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and  a  spectator.  Who  this  specta- 
tor was  does  not  appear ;  we  simply 
l^re  the  fact  as  M.  le  Beschu  recoras 
it.  In  the  list  of  the  electors  the 
names  of  those  who  had  actually 
voted  were  marked  with  a  cross,  and 
the  mayor  observed  that  the  number 
of  these  was  small.  He  took  up  the 
list,  and  as  he  perused  the  names,  he 
said,  ''  So-and-so  did  not  come ;  but 
his  intention  was  to  vote  for  M.  le 
Dalmas."  Thereupon  the  Mayor 
made  a  cross  beside  the  name,  and, 
put  a  ticket  into  the  box.  This  ope- 
ration he  repeated  several  times. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  a 
woman  came  into  the  room,  and 
said,  ''Here  is  my  husband's  vote, 
which  he  has  sent  me  to  bring,  as  he 
cannot  come  himselt"  "  All  right," 
answered  the  mayor,  and  dropped 
the  paper  into  the  box,  making  the 
cross  at  the  same  time  beside  the 
absentee's  name.  This  sort  of  pro- 
ceeding, however,  rather  alarmed  one 
of  the  assistants,  who  appears  to 
have  had  a  dim  suspicion  that  it 
was  not  ''all  right:  and  he  said, 
"  But,  Mr  Mayor !  wnat  you  are  do- 
inff  seems  to  be  rather  serious.*'  On 
which  the  mayor  replied,  "I  have 
received  orders  to  act  thus ;"  and  of 
course  the  objector  was  silent. 

It  seems,  in  truth,  to  be  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  ballot  to  manufacture 
votes.  Thus,  m  a  case  which  came 
before  the  Tribunal  Corredionel  of 
Blanc,  a  town  in  the  department  de 
rindre,  in  the  month  of  August  1858, 
the  mayor  of  Blanc  and  several  other 
persons  were  charged  with  various 
illegal  acts  in  the  election  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conseil  general,  which 
had  recently  taken  place;  and  the 
mayor  in  particular  (who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  presides  over  the  voting, 
and  has  the  custody  of  the  ballot- 
box),  with  having  opened  the  tickets 
which  were  handed  to  him  folded  up ; 
with  having  put  into  the  box  tickets 
for  electors  who  never  came  to  vote 
at  all;  and  with  having  made  one 
elector  vote  twice  over,  and  allowed 
another  to  put  in  a  ticket  for  a  voter 
who  was  absent. 

And  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  this  is  an  extreme  case,  we  will 
mention  another  of  a  still  more  flag- 
rant character.  In  a  commune  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Troyes,  where  a  M. 
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Leopold  Javal  was  the  candidate  in 
opposition  to  the  Government,  when 
the  ballot-box  was  opened,  only  three 
votes  were  found  in  it  for  nim.  This 
caused  considerable  surprise  amongst 
the  electors,  as  on  comparing  notes 
they  discovered  that  more  than  eighty 
had  in  reality  given  their  votes  for 
him ;  and  so  much  was  said  about  the 
fraud  that  had  been  practised,  that 
the  mayor  felt  himself  compelled  to 
accuse  some  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  grumblers  before  the  procur 
reur  imperial  of  defamation.  The 
case  came  before  the  Tribunal.  Cor- 
7'ectionel,  and  more  than  forty  wit- 
nesses were  examined  on  oath,  who 
all  swore  that  they  had  dven  their 
votes  for  M.  Javal.  At  tnis  sta^e  of 
the  proceedings  the  president  or  the 
court  addressed  the  advocate  of  the 
accused,  and  asked  him  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  the  case  fur- 
ther. He  replied  that  he  had  by  no 
means  exhausted  his  list  of  witnesses, 
but  if  the  court  was  satisfied,  he  was : 
upon  which  a  judgment  of  acquittal 
was  immediately  pronounced.  We 
admire  the  boldness  or  rather  the 
effrontery  of  the  mayor  in  challeng- 
ing this  inquiry;  but  we  suppose 
that  he  hoped  that  the  electors  would 
be  afraid  to  come  forward  and  con- 
vict him  of  the  fraud. 

By  way  of  commentary  upon  such 
proceedings  as  we  have  here  detailed, 
and  to  contrast  the  practice  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  France  with  the 
pompous  theory  of  the  law  on  the 
subject,  we  will  now  quote  one  or  two 
passages  from  a  judgment  delivered 
by  the  Cour  de  Cassation  in  January 
1857,  in  which  the  court  said : — 

"  It  is  especially  under  the  empire  of 
univer^  sufirage  that  it  is  of  importance 
to  take  care  that  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
toral right  does  not  degenerate  into  an 
abuse ;  that  one  of  the  most  momentous 
duties  of  civil  life  be  accomplished 
loyally,  without  surprise,  without  fraud, 
and  that  the  election  be  the  (result  of) 
will  of  all  those  who  take  part  in  it,  and 
not  the  work  of  individualB  without 
commission  and  without  responsibility. 
In  thus  explaining  the  law,  the  right  of 
the  elector  and  the  candidate  remains 
independent  of  the  Administration,  and 
he  may  exercise  it  in  complete  liberty." 

Brave  words  these— but  quid  pro- 
sunt  leges  sine  moribu-s  f     What  is 
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tlie  use  of  ft  written  election  law  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the  voter, 
if  it  is  constantly  yiolated  in  practice 
l>j  a  whole  army  of  Government  offi- 
cials) The  liberties  of  France  would 
liftve  a  better  chance  if  the  Emperor 
liad  the  legal  right  to  nominate  di- 
rectly a  simple  majority  in  the  Cham- 
"ber,  and  he  were  to  leave  the  mino- 
rity to  the  free  choice  of  the  electors, 
^thont  the  slightest  interference  on 
the  part  <^  the  prefect  and  his  sub- 
ordinatea.    As  matters  stand  at  pre- 
sent, he  returns  his  own  creatures, 
imder  the  mask  of  deputies  fireely 
choeen  by  the  people. 

When  the  ballot-boz  was  opened 
at  Louvign^u-D^rt,  although  only 
771  persons  had  votes,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  780  tickets  in  the 
box,  and  in  almost  every  commune 
similar  discrepancies  occurred.  This 
shows  that  there  was  firaud  some- 
where; and  after  the  narrative  of 
facts  we  have  given,  we  think  it  will 
not  be  difficuU  to  oecide  whether  it 
was  on  the  part  of  the  voters  or  the 
officials.  It  reminds  us  of  a  passage 
in  the  speech  of  the  facetious  deputy 
Guerrazzi  in  the  Sardinian  Pttrliar 
ment  a  short  time  ago,  who  said, 
*•  At  Laveneo  the  number  of  voters 
registered  was  402,  and  out  of  the 
urn  came  476  votes.  Talk  of  the 
niiacle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  !** 

The  final  result  of  the  contest  was 
that  M.  de  Dalmas  was  returned  by 
an  immense  m^|oritv  over  M.  le 
Beschu,  the  numbers  being — 

For  M.  de  Dahnas,  25,590 

For  M.  le  Beschu,  .  2,821    - 

ForlLDr^,  996 

The  total  number  of  electors  in  the 
list  was  39,404,  so  that  9d97  ab- 
stained from  voting. 

Upon  these  facts  M.  le  Beschu  ad- 
dreraed  a  FroUstatian  to  the  Corps 
Lemeiatif  against  the  return  of  M. 
de  l>almas,  and  prayed  the  Chamber 
to  annul  the  election  of  a  representa- 
tive in  the  united  arrondissements 
of  Foug^res  and  Y itr6  that  took  place 
on  the  18th  and  19th  of  December 
1859.  Heofferedto prove bywitnesses 
on  oath,  beforecommissioners  to  beap- 
pointea,thefactswhichhehadaverred 
m  his  protest,  in  case  the  Chamber 
should  not  oonrider  the  circulars  of 
the  prefect  and  his  subordinates,  and 
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the  matters  of  public  notoriety  men- 
tioned in  the  protest,  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  Chamber  to  declare  the 
election  null  and  void. 

M.  le  Beschu  s  petition  was  referred 
to  a  committee  ^  the  Chamber,  and 
a  sort  of  preliminary  inquiry  was  held 
by  them,  at  which  M.  le  Bieschu  and 
several  other  persons  were  present, 
and  statements  were  made  both  on 
behalf  of  the  petitioner  and  also  of 
the  authorities  implicated.    The  re- 
sult was,  that  the  committee,  by  a 
majority  of  19  to  12,  agreed  to  re- 
port to  the  Chamber  that  the  com- 
mission of  inquiiy  prayed  for  ought 
not  to  be  granted,  and  that  M.  de  Dal- 
mas should  be  declared  duly  elected 
to  serve  "for  the  third  electoral  cir- 
cumscription of  tiie  defMutment  of 
the  Ble-et-Yilaine.'*     This  gave  rise 
to  a  spirited  debate,  which  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  Jouiiwl  dfs 
DebaU  oi  the  24th  of  March  hist,  and 
which  is  weU  worthy  a  perusaL   The 
report  of  the  committee  went  at 
considerable  length  into  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  M.  le  Beschu*s 
protest,  and  declared  that  the  circu- 
hr  of  M.  Thil,  the  sub-prefect  of 
Foug^res,  which  we  have  auoted  at 
length,  was  regrettable^  ana  evinced 
a  degree  of  zeal  which  nobody  could 
approve  of.    That  it  was,  however, 
the  isolated  act  of  a  public  function- 
ary, without  authority  firom  his  supe- 
riors ;  and  owing  to  the  late  period 
at  which  it  appeared,  it  could  have 
had  no  influence  on  the  result  of  the 
election.  That  the  facts  alleged  by  M. 
le  Beschu  were  not  within  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  but  rested  on 
the  information  given  him  by  others. 
"And  what  danger  there  was  to  truth 
in  the  passage  from  mouth  to  mouth 
of  such  statements^  and  how  many 
alterations  they  might  have  under- 
gone  before   they   reached   him  !" 
rThe  committee  here  seems  to  have 
torsotten  that  M.  le  Beschn's  appli- 
cation was  to  have  these  very  state- 
ments verified  upon  oath  by  persons 
who  could  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge.) That  besides,  in  one  particular 
affecting  the  Archbishop  of  Rennes, 
M.  le  &schu  had,  in  the  opmion  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  been 
shown  to  be  inaccurate,  and  there- 
fore his  other  statements  ought  to  be 
received  with  great  caution,  as  found- 
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ed  on  misappreheiiBion  and  mistake. 
Finally,  that  the  immense  majority  of 
M.  de  Dalmas  over  his  opponent  was 
decisive  of  the  question.  They  said, — 

"  A  majority  8o  imposiiig  cannot  be 
obtained  on  the  ground  of  abuse  of 
authority  and  influence.  Individuals 
disappear  in  the  infinite  ramifications  of 
universal  suffrage.  [We  are  translatiDg 
literally.]  There  remain  only  the  masses, 
whom  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
turn  aside  from  the  different  currents 
that  draw  them  in;  and  if,  speaking 
strictly,  one  could  comprehend  a  system 
of  intimidation  capable  of  making  them 
abstain  from  voting,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  an  intimidation  capable  of  mak- 
ing them  vote  contraxy  to  their  wishes." 

The  above  was  the  substance  of 
the  report,  in  which  not  a  word  was 
said  of  the  promises  made,  and  the 
inducements  held  out,  by  the  prefect 
and  his  subordinates,  to  the  "masses" 
in  the  different  communes,  provided 
only  they  voted  right  («'tM  votaient 
bien),  and  which,  considering  the 
enormous  amount  of  Government  in- 
terference in  France  with  matters 
which  with  us  are  left  in  the  hands 
of  parish  vestries  and  local  boards, 
were  nothing  short  of  bribery  on  the 
most  extensive  scale.  The  conclu- 
sion, however,  at  which  the  commit- 
tee had  arrived  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked in  the  Corps  Leatalatifhj  M. 
Plichon,  M.  Picard,  and  others ;  and 
M.  Picard,  who  was  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  said  that  the 
Count  de  la  Riboisi^re,  a  senator  and 
president  of  the  Conml  general  of 
lUe-et-Vilaine,  had  declared  before 
them  thatj  during  the  election,  terror 
prevailed  m  the  district  of  Vitrd  and 
Foug^res,  and  had  mentioned  facts 
that  proved  that  intimidation,  fraud, 
and  bribery  (seduction)  had  been  re- 
sorted to.  But  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  debate  was  a  speech  made 
Dv  M.  Baroche,  President  of  the 
Cfouncil  of  State,  who  enunciated 
certain  principles  which  go  far  to 
explain  the  conduct  of  the  officials 
in  the  particular  case  complained  of, 
and  also  to  explain  the  majorities 
which  the  French  (Government  is 
able  to  obtain  at  elections.  After 
declaring  that  France  was  as  hon- 
oured and  as  free  now  as  she  had 
ever  been,  he  said— 


**  WhUe  I  proclaim  the  advantages  of 
universal  suffrage,  I  think  there  would 
be  danger  in  abandoning  it  to  itself,  as 
one  of  the  previous  speakers  has  seemed 
to  wish.  During  the  continuance  of  re- 
stricted Bufirage,  certain  electoral  colleges 
did  not  contain  more  than  150  voters, 
and  sometimes  76  or  80  votes  were 
enough  to  return  a  deputy.  One  can 
understand  that  in  presence  of  so  small 
a  number  of  electors,  all  occupying  a 
certain  social  position,  there  was  no 
room  for  the  intervention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  we  must  not  foiget  that 
on  the  1 8th  and  19th  of  December  last, 
89,000  electors  were  convoked  in  the 
d^)artment  of  IHe-et-Yilaine  to  choose  a 
deputy ;  and  were  they  to  he  n^ndcmed  t» 
ikemedvf — thai  it  to  aay^  to  all  ikair  local 
patsumt  f  The  duty  of  the  OovenmeiU 
tetu  to  enlighten  th^m,  and  it  had  the 
right  to  recommend  pMicly  the  Goven^ 
ment  candidate.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion, I  admit  that  it  is  a  good  timig 
that  places  should  be  represented  bj 
men  locally  known  tiiere ;  but  all  sys- 
tems of  electoral  legislation  have  allowed 
that  strangers  may  also  be  chosen.  This 
is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of 
local  quarrels  and  dissensions ;  and  the 
best  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  them  is 
the  introduction  of  a  candidate  who  is 
a  stranger.  If  the  Government  did  not 
indicate  its  candidate — it  it  did  not  re- 
commend him  to  the  electors — if  it  did 
not  try  and  insure  his  success  by  all  hon- 
ourable means,  it  would  be  wanting  to  its 
own  rights,  and  would  fail  in  its  duty. 
Universal  iuffrage,  which  declartt  itself 
iviih  tfttdl  an  imposing  appearance  (avec 
un  ensemble  si  admirable),  when  he  who  ie 
to  be  elected  is  placed  so  high  that  all  fed 
and  know  the  iniereet  (key  have  im  the 
choice  they  are  about  to  make — f  Oh,  M. 
Baroche !  we  know  well  to  whose  elec- 
tion by  seven  millions  you  are  now  al- 
luding.]— unifitersal  suffrage j  I  say^  he- 
comes  less  enlightened  in  proportion  as  the 
person  to  he  elected  is  nearer  to  the  eleo^ 
tors.  If,  in  that  case,  local  passions 
were  left  without  direction,  universal 
sufirage  might  become,  not,  as  some  one 
has  improperly  called  it,  an  univeraa! 
mystification,  but  a  great  danger.  The 
administration  has  its  candidate.  Again 
I  say,  it  is  its  right  and  its  duty.  I,  the 
oigan  of  the  Government,  declare  it  with- 
out hesitation." 

The  Question  was  put  to  the  vote 
(by  ballot)  whether  the  report  and 
recommendation  of  the  committee 
should  be  adopted,  and  there  ap- 
peared 123  in  favour  of  it,  and  10^ 
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a^ainrt  it*  So  M.  de  Dalmas  was 
^edaied  dulj  elected,  and  the  torn- 
cAsf  du  eabmet  de  VEmperewr  now 
aita  in  the  French  Chamber  aa  r^»e- 
aenftative  of  the  third  dieimiBcription 
cf  the  department  of  Ule^t-Vilaine. 
Althoogh  we  have  aeleoted  the 
case  of  M.  le  Besehu  for  the  pnipoae 
of  giTmjg  a  detailed  account  of  the 
TOMoedinga  at  the  election  at  which 
lie  was  a  candidate,  it  must  not  be 
anpfiosed  that  it  is  an  isolated  or  ex- 
ceptional instaiice.  We  haTO  before 
lis  documents  whidi  prore  that  the 
interferenee  at  elections  of  the  emr 
ployes  of  Cknpanment  in  France,  and 
the  unseropalooB  nae  bj  them  ci  aU 
the  inflnence  which  their  position 
meB  them,  is  the  constant  and  ha- 
utoal  practice.  In  a  memoire  or 
''caae,  drawn  op  in  June  1857  by 
M.  Joks  Brame,  who  was  a  candidate 
at  a  general  election  in  the  Depart- 
ment dn  Kord,  and  whose  opponent 
was  11  Descat,  the  former  deputy 
for  the  district,  we  find  the  prefect, 
IL  Beason,  addreesing  the  mayors  of 
the  electoral  district  in  a  drciuar,  in 
which  he  said— 

**  The  GoTemment  of  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  the  oonntry  owes  its  gnindear  and 
prosperitj^recommends  {tUn^ne)  H  Dee- 
oat  to  the  choice  of  the  eleeton.* 

And  in  another  drcnlar  he  said  that 
to  vote  for  M.  Biame  would  be 

"  An  QDJoBtifiable  act,  unworthy  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  popaktion«  Let  us  not^" 
he  oontuiiied,  ''aociutom  the  country  to 
ingratitiide.  It  is  a  pemicioaB  example 
which  can  only  compromise  the  future. 
The  (SoTemment  of  the  Emperor,  in  its 
aenae  of  justice  for  aerrices  rendered, 
reoommenda  to  you  M.  Descat.  Ton 
^n,  M.  le  Hairey  I  am  sure,  exert  your- 
self to  the  utmost  extent  of  your  power 
to  do  all  that  is  neosssaiy  to  insure  the 

iBflCBBB  of  hiselection Itmmihe 

madegenerailf  known  that  opposiikm  can- 
didateM  have  not  the  power  to  recUiee  the 
fromisee  they  make.  It  must  be  made 
known  that,  m  rgecting  H.  Descat,  the 
electors  are  Toting  against  a  GoTem- 
meni  which  has  done  ereiythmg  for 
their  prosperity,  and  which  they  would 
attempt  to  enfeeble  by  giving  Totes 
which  would  be  an  act  of  hostility  to- 
wards it  ...  To  Tote  for  M.  Brame 


is  to  giTe  support  to  the  enemies  of  the 
country,  who  are  not  a&aid  to  nise  up 
their  heads." 

In  this  contest  it  was  corions  to 
see  the  eagemesB  with  which  both 
the  candidates  asserted  thansdves 
to  be  ProtectionistB,  and  the  indigna- 
tion with  which  each  repelled  tiie 
calumny  that  he  was  tayoonble  to 
Free  Trade.  Thus  M.  Descat,  in  an 
address  to  the  dectors,  said— 

"  I  am  well  known  to  you ;  neverthe- 
less, malevolence  hawks  about  {eolporie) 
calumnies  againat  me  with  such  un- 
wearied pertinacity  that  I  owe  you  an 
explanation.  It  is  said  that  I  am  a 
Free-Tndnr.  It  is  an  nroRioTT,  against 
which  my  past  lifo  and  aU  my  intereda 
alike  protest." 

On  the  eve  of  the  election.  H 
Brame  was  attacked  in  an  artide  of 
a  local  newspaper,  and  chaiged  witii 
having  forged  a  document  for  eleo- 
tioneeringnurposea.  M.  Brame  natur- 
ally wishea  to  ^ve  an  instant  denial 
to  so  odious  an  accusation,  but  he 
was  actually  told  by  Uie  Frocurenr 
Imperud  that  he  was  too  kte,  and 
that  as  the  twenty  days  allowed  by 
law^  during  which  time  alone  a  can- 
didate is  permitted  to  issue  placards 
and  notices  relative  to  his  dectioi^ 
had  just  expired,  he  could  neither 
placard  lus  denial  on  the  wails,  nor 
insert  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers, 
declaring  th^  the  charge  was  nlse. 
So  that,  according  to  this,  a  man 
who  ventnies  to  oppose  a  Govern- 
ment candidate  in  France  may,  at 
the  most  critical  moment,  just  before 
the  election,  be  made  the  olgect  of 
the  most  calumnious  attacks-— care- 
fully reserved  until  the  twenty  days 
in  which  he  is  permitted  to  address 
the  electore  have  elapsed— and  he  is 
not  to  be  allowed  even  the  liberty  of 
denyine  them. 

Another  ingenious  mode  of  stifling 
oppodtion  at  elections  is  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  the  cards  or  tl^  ob- 
nozions  candidate  from  @ettin|?  into 
the  hands  of  the  electora.  This  is 
done  by  attempting  to  put  in  force 
the  law  relating  to  cotporUxge,  and 
declaring  that  afl  who  distribute  the 
cards  or  tickets  are  acting  as  un- 


This  was  a  large  mmority,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vote  was  taken 
toy  balM.  It  shows  that  the  case  was  a  flagrant  one— so  flairrant  that  even  a  sub- 
nassive  Chamber  could  hardly  suifer  it  to  pass. 
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licensed  hawkers,  and  so  are  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour. 

The  colportage  law  is  part  of  the 
Loi  du  27-29  Juillet  1849,  sur  la 
Fresse.  and  is  in  the  foUowing  terms : 
"All  distributors  or  hawkers  ^  books, 
writings,  pamphlets,  engiavings, 
and  lithographs,  shall  be  obliged  to 
be  furnished  with  an  authority  (or 
licence),  which  shall  be  delivered  to 
them  for  the  department  of  the  Seine 
by  the  prefect  of  police,  and  for 
the  other  departments  by  the  pre- 
fects." And  the  penalf^  of  con- 
travention is  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. We  cannot  state  that  any 
French  court  of  iustice  has  actually 
held  the  distribution  of  electoral 
cards  to  be  within  scope  of  this  law, 
but  we  know  that  inaividuals  have 
been  brought  before  ju^es  de  paix, 
and  charged  with  it  as  a  penal  of- 
fence, ^d  in  one  case  a  candidate 
was  himself  arrested  for  handing 
about  his  own  cards  in  a  market- 
place! At  a  late  election  which 
took  place  for  the  arrondissement 
of  Pont  de  I'Ev^ue,  which  embraces 
part  of  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
the  report  was  carefully  spread  that 
if  the  Qovemment  canoidatedid  not 
obtain  an  imposing  migority,  there 
would  be  a  generS  impressment  of 
seamen,  and  that  those  who  were 
known  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
opposition  candidate,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  sail  in  the  expedition  to 
China.  And  to  such  an  extent  was 
the  system  of  Oovemment  interfer- 
ence carried,  that  none  of  the  licensed 
victuallers  {debiteurs  de  boisaans) 
dared  to  receive  the  addresses  and 
cards  of  the  opposition  candidate,  and 
they  positively  refused  them,  know- 
ing well  that  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  prefect,  who  could,  if  he 
pleased,  make  them  dose  their 
nouses.  In  one  of  the  communes  of 
the  arrondissement  of  Lisieux,  the 
commissary  of  police  threatened  a 
distributor  of  some  op^sition  tickets 
on  the  eve  of  an  election,  that  if  he 
did  not  desist^  his  son,  who  was  away 
from  his  regiment  on  furloujgh  on 
account  of  health,  should  be  imme- 
diately recalled  to  active  service,  and 
of  course  the  threat  was  effectual 
Sometimes  opposition  placards  are 
torn  down  by  or  in  presence  of  the 
authorities,    whose   zeal,   although 


sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  ThiL 
it  overshoots  the  mark,  is  qnidcenea 
by  the  hope  of  thereby  reconuaezid- 
ing  them  to  the  favour  of  Govern- 
ment, the  absolute  dispenser  of  every 
kind  of  patronage  in  France. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  sudi 
instances  to  an  indefinite  extent,  but 
we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  il- 
lustrate the  way  in  which  aL  Ha- 
roche's  m&xim  as  to  the  necessiiy  of 
not  abandoning  electors  to  them- 
selves, and  of  enlightening  them  with 
respect  to  the  perfonnance  of  their 
duties,  is  practically  understood  and 
carriea  out  by  the  authorities  :  and 
how  universal  suffrage  may  and  does 
become  universal  "mystification." 
We  have  seen  the  enormous  amount 
of  influence,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
which  the  Imperial  Oovemment 
brings  to  bear  upon  elections— the 
promises,  the  threats,  the  frandSy 
which  are  employed  to  secure  the  re- 
turn of  the  €k}vemment  candidates ; 
and  how,  t^en,  can  we  accept  the  re- 
sults as  a  fair  test  of  the  political 
opinions  of  a  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion f  When  the  masses  are  told  by 
their  prefects,  who  have  the  power 
of  verifying  their  own  predictionB,that 
unless  they  return  a  particular  de- 
puty, the  roads  of  the  commune  will 
not  be  repaired,  and  the  bridges  not 
rebuilt,  that  the  parish  church  will 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  no 
public  money  will  be  spent  on  the 
district, — how  can  we  wonder  that 
they  vote  as  they  are  bid,  and  be- 
comepassiveinstruments  in  the  hands 
of  Oovemment.  To  us,  we  confess 
it  seems  to  be  little  short  of  a  miracle 
that  any  opposition  should  succeed, 
and  we  admire  the  moral  courage 
of  the  men  who  venture  to  confront 
the  serried  phalanx  of  officials^  with 
all  their  machinery  of  power,  patron- 
age, and  means  of  annoyance  at  com- 
mand. They  run  in  a  race  where 
the  competitors  are  'so  unfairly 
weighted' as  to  make  the  chance  of 
victory  on  the  side  of  opposition 
almost  impossible. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  opposition 
members  do  sit  in  the  Corps  Legis- 
IcUif—sjid  how  did  they  get  there 
if  the  system  at  elections  is  such  as 
we  have  described?  We  answer 
first,  that  it  would  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Imperial  Oovemment  not 
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to  have  even  the  show  of  an  oppod- 
tion  in  the  Chamber— that  wouid  be 
too  transparent  a  mockeiy;  and, 
secondly,  public  opinion  is  not  so 
utterly  powerless  and  dead  in  France 
BA  to  inake  it  safe  to  attempt  such 
practices  in  the  lai^ger  towns.  It  is 
therefore  quite  consistent  with  all 
-we  hare  here  stated,  that  M.  Emile 
OUiTier  should  be  elected  in  Paris, 
and  M.  le  Beschu  de  Ohampsavin 
rejj«^ed  in  Brittany. 

We  will,  in  conclusion,  quote  one 
or  two  passi^s  from  the  writings  of 
the  present  French  Emperor,  which 
deserre  to  be  carefully  studied,  as 
containing  the  opinions  of  a  man 
who,  more  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
has  the  power  to  convert  his  ideas 
into  facts.  In  a  short  essay  on  the 
electoral  system  which  he  published 
in  184a  in  L^Idee  NapolSonienne, 
intendea  to  be  a  monthly  periodical, 
but  of  which  only  one  number  ever 
appeared,  after  prooosmg  a  system 
or  electoral  colleges  oased  on  univer- 
sal suffrage,  he  says : — 

"In  a  ivell-orgaiuBed  body  two  con- 
trary cmrents  must  always  be  percept- 
ible; one  nang  from  the  base  to  the 
Boaanit,  the  other  descending  from  the 
summit  to  the  base. 

"  Thia  influence  of  the  Government, 
which  must  be  felt  in  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people,  and  the  authority  of  po- 
pular unll,  which  eyen  the  head  of  Uie 
State  must  acknowledge,  must  act  and 
react  by  mutual  degrees  in  the  ascend- 
ing  as  in  the  deaoending  current. 

"  When  the  people  vote  in  a  body  in 
ihe  pnbHc  street,  and  give  their  8u££age 
directly,  it  is  as  if  all  the  blood  of  the  body 
rose  to  the  head,  and  the  consequence  is 
discomfort,  congestion,  giddiness. 

"  Even  l^e  interests  of  the  people  are 


inadequately  represented,  because  reflec- 
tion and  judgment  have  no  influence 
over  the  elections;  only  passion  and 
excitement  of  the  moment  direct  the 
vote. 

"A  striking  example  of  this  truth 
presents  itself  in  the  democracy  of  the 
Swiss  cantons.  The  people  assembled  in 
a  body  on  the  public  place  to  choose  their 
representatives ;  yet,  though  they  enjoy 
the  plenitude  of  power,  the  retrogressive 
spirit  is  firmly  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  their  Swiss  cantons. 
There  is  no  ancient  prejudice  which  they 
do  not  sanction  in  their  popular  assem- 
blies, and  no  improvement  which  they 
do  not  reject 

^  In  fVance  just  the  contraiy  takes 
place.  Jn  our  eltcticn  tyttem,  founded 
on  fear  and  privilege,  ike  inflwnce  of  the 
Government  acts  directly  on  the  people^ 
and  tftu  infiu£nce,  tnhich  might  neverthe- 
leu  be  enlightened  and  protective,  acts  by 
corrupting  the  ecntcienees  of  the  people, 
by  deceitful  promiset,  by  making  a  real 
political  traffic  of  the  vote*  of  the  citizens" 

Such  is  the  character  eiven  by 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  of  the  action 
of  the  Government  on  the  electoral 
system  twenty  yean  ago.  It  then, 
according  to  him,  corrupted  con- 
sciences and  trafficked  in  vote&  ^t'^  ^ 
the  present  moment.  Napoleon  III. 
wishes  the  world  to  believe  that 
under  the  Imperial  r^me  iHiB  "  en- 
lightened and  protective."  But,  after 
the  &ct8  we  have  adduced,  we  leave 
it  to  every  one  who  reads  this  article 
to  declare^whether  the  Emperor  has 
not,  in  the  above  passage,  pronounced 
his  own  condemnation,  and  given  a 
true  description  of  the  system  now 
practised  in  France:  and  Whether 
universal  suflfrage  ana  vote  by  ballot 
in  that  country  are  not  *^  a  mockeiy, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snore."  ^ 
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"Otrrcf  r  iJoriip  &«rmtp  tt*  air^ 
Xtijpar  ^Mr^at  iwtKpvwTti 
Mdprvp9s  jftfol  TOI0-1  BoMoiffut 

Though  stark  he  lieth  and  cold  in  claj, 
Though  he  utteis  neither  good  nor  ill, 
There  is  that  which  my  di^ser  could  not  kill — 
A  haunting  horror  nu^t  and  day, 
That  makes  my  hlood  stand  stilt- 
That  makes  m^  spirit  shrink  and  shiver, 
That  dwells  withm  me  for  ever  and  ever, 
A  dark  and  terrihle  dream,  wherewith  I  cannot  away ! 
Nightly  and  daily  I  die  with  fear, 
Lest  the  hreese,  as  it  wanders  iiBur  and  near. 
Should  speak  my  story  in  mortal  ear ; 
^  the  Hand  that  writes  in  letters  of  fire. 
When  the  raying  clouds  contend  in  heayen. 
Should  flash  mj  name  in  the  wild  far-gleaming  leyin. 
And  the  pattenng  rain  should  conspire. 
With  eyer-heedfm  tones,  as  it  fell, 
This  bloody  rumour  that  cries  from  hell, 
Slowly  to  shape  and  syllable. 

Suddenly  in  a  frenzied  fright. 

With  cold  damp  brow,  and  stiffened  hair, 

And  lips  that  trembled  in  yain  for  a  prayer, 

I  started  from  my  bed. 

In  the  deep  heart  of  the  silent  n^ht— 

For  there  grew  in  the  dark  a  lund  light. 

And  my  eyes  were  chained  to  a  ffhastiy  sight. 

The  white  weird  face  of  the  dead ; 

And  I  saw  the  blood  of  the  red  wound  drip, 

And  the  wasted  finger  laid  on  the  lip-^ 

0  for  darkness  of  eves,  darkness  of  mind  1 

Great  God,  let  the  heat  of  thine  anger  strike  me  blind  I 

The  yeiy  breath  I  breathe  is  a  secret  strife. 
And  might  well  make  a  coward  of  the  braye. 

1  shudder  to  see  the  lifi;ht  of  life  j 
But  death  with  a  hundred  hells  is  rife, 
And  I  dare  not  lift  the  poison  or  knife, 
And  suddenly  seek  the  graye. 

There  is  rest  for  all,  but  not  for  me ; 
I  discern  not  any  term  or  scope. 
But  a  ghastly  hope,  which  is  not  a  hope. 
For  an  end  which  is  neyer  to  be. 

And  still  the  Angel  claims  the  price  of  guilt ; 

Still  the  Voice  haunts  me  through  the  weaiy  years, 

Full  of  anguish,  full  of  fears, 

Seeming  to  search  the  distant  spheres. 

And  to  whisper  the  tale  in  a  thousana  ears. 

How  the  crimson  riyer  of  life  was  spilt ; 

And  in  the  desert  gloom  of  my  breast 

So  long  this  fiery  curse  I  bear, 

That  to  me  now,  in  my  mad  despair. 

Change  of  pain  would  be  almost  as  sweet  as  rest ! 

P.  S.  WOBSLKY. 
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THE  BSFORM  BILL  Am)  THB  TOBT  PABTY. 


The  withdrawal  of  the  Befonn 
Bill  is  a  pretty  inBtanee  of  poetical 
justice,  and  a  curionB  illustration  of 
party  politics.    It  is  said  that  Lord 
Joha  Bnaaell  is  eictremel^  mortified 
at  the  fimstration  of  his  unhappy 
Bil^  and  we  can  well  belieTe  it ;  for 
besides  losing  the  chance  of  identi- 
fying his  name  with  a  further  mea- 
sure <^  Reform,  he  has  incurred,  for 
the  third  tuooe  in  his  life,  the  dis- 
grace of  turning  out  a  Government, 
and  failing  to  fulfil  the  pledges  on 
the  stieDmi  of  which  he  was  sun- 
pcNTted    He  oyerthrew  the  first  Aa- 
ministration  of  Sir  Bohert  Peel  by 
Yoting  the  appropriation  of  the  sur- 
plus revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  to 
the  purposes  of  general  education ; 
and  when  he  entered  upon  ofiEice,  he 
found  it  conyenient  to  forget  that  in 
resolution  after  resolution  he  had  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure.    He  expelled  the  second 
Administration  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  by 
opposiu^  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  the 
spirit  of  which  he  had  himseu  to 
adopt  when  he  attained  the  Premier- 
-pship.    And  now,  for  the  third  time, 
'  we   find   him  overturning  a  Toiy 
€h>Temment  for  not  doing  what  he 
himself  is  unable  to  perform.    Lord 
Derby's  Cabinet  proauced  a  Reform 
Bill  which  is  uniYersally  admitted  to 
be  the  best  measure  of  the  kind  as 
yet  submitted  to  Parliament.    Lord 
John  Russell  declined  even  to  ccm- 
nder  the  principle  of  it,  and  even- 
tually drove  the  Tories  from  the  Trea- 
sniy  bench  on  Ihe  special  ground 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  ardent 
m  the  cause  of  Reform.    He  and  his 
party  came  into  office  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reconstructing  the  consti- 
totion,  and  the  moment  they  are 
seated  on  the  well-padded  bench  at 
the  right  hand  of  tne  Speaker,  they 
discover  that  they  have  undertake 
impoflsibilitiesy  and  that  their  pro- 
mises are  not  to  be  redeemed.    J^or 
can  they  blame  the  Opposition  for 
this  ignominious  failure.    Thev  have 
to  blame  only  themselves  and  their 
friends.    The  chi^  opposition  to  the 
Rrform  Bill  came  from  the  support- 
ers of  the  Government,  who  gave 


notice  of  no  less  than  seventv  out  of 
the  ninety  amendments  whicn  it  was 
proposed  to  cany  in  committee.  But 
an  obstacle  more  deadly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measure  than  the  sneers 
of  Tories  or  the  machinations  of 
Whigs,  was  that  which  the  Qovero- 
ment  itself  raised  in  the  Treaty  with 
France  and  the  consequent  Budget 
On  the  first  night  of  the  session  it 
was  announced  that  on  the  20th  of 
Februaiy  Lord  John  Russell  would 
bring  in  his  Reform  BilL  Evident- 
ly it  'was  concluded  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  earnest  for  Reform. 
Reform  was  the  question  of  the  day. 
Ministers  were  to  stand  or  fall  1^ 
Reform.  Who  so  eager  as  they  to 
keep  faith  with  the  countiy?  It 
soon  oozed  out  that  they  had  a 
card  on  which  th^  placed  greater 
reliance,  and  which  they  intended 
to  play  first  The  Budget  was  to 
be  produced  a  fortnight  before  the 
Reform  Bill^  and  many  weeks  before 
the  usual  tmie.  The  enthusiasm  to 
be  created  by  the  Budget  and  the 
French  Treaty,  was  to  cover  the  mul- 
titude of  offences  that  were  likely  to 
spring  out  of  a  Reform  Bill  in  which 
nobody  had  any  confidence.  Then 
came  the  incident  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
loss  of  voice.  Observe  the  conse- 
quence. The  Budget  was  postponed 
four  days— from  the  6th  to  uie  lOth  of 
February ;  and  the  Reform  Bill  was 
postponed  ten  days^from  the  20th 
Februarvto  the  1st  of  March.  When 
Mr  Gladstone  had  made  his  financial 
statement,  it  was  urged  b^  Mr  Diip 
raeli,  that  for  measures  so  important 
as  those  proposed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Lxcnequer,  the  countnr  and 
the  House  of  Commons  should  have 
time  to  deliberate,  and  that  in  the 
intervid  we  could  Proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Reform  Bill.  Lord 
John  Russell  repUed,  "  WeU,  that  is 
not  the  course  I  am  going  to  pursue. 
However  anxious  I  may  be  to  bring 
in  that  Bill,  it  will  be  my  duty  not  to 
submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  until  we  have  gone  through 
at  least  all  the prindpalmeasures m- 
dicatedbv  the  Budget'*  So  that  al- 
though  toe  Government  came  into 
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office  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  franchise,  ana  although 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  laying 
their  proposals  before  the  House  of 
of  Commons  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  of  the  session,  they  delibe- 
rately preferred  the  Budget  to  Reform, 
and  treated  as  of  secondary  moment 
the  pledges  by  which  they  had  been 
wafbed  mto  power.  The  very  men 
who  had  staked  their  all  upon  Re- 
form, when  the  time  came  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  pledges,  treated 
them  as  subsidiary  to  a  Budget  which 
is  all  but  universally  regarded  as  the 
most  mischievous  sham  that  has  ever 
been  offered  to  the  country.  Lord 
John  Russell  might  well  feel  morti- 
fied as  he  saw  the  toils  gathering 
around  him,  and  knew  that  bv  his 
own  act  he  had  rendered  himself  in- 
capable of  fulfilling  the  solemn  en- 
cagement  which  secured  place  for 
himself  and  his  friends. 

It  is  hard  that  such  an  event  should 
be  recorded  three  times  of  a  states- 
man, who,  besides,  has  the  unenvi- 
able reputation  of  upsetting  every 
coach  of  which  he  is  not  the  chariot- 
eer ;  but  the  country  has  been  so 
relieved  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Reform  BUI,  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance no  one  has  been  willing  to 
press  him  very  severely  for  his  broken 
vows.  As  a  party,  indeed,  the  Oppo- 
sition could  nave  little  to  fear  irom 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It 
would  not  nave  much  interfered  with 
the  constituencies  in  which  Conser- 
vative feeling  is  dominant  The 
principal  effect  of  it  would  have  been 
not  to  transfer  power  from  one  side 
of  the  House  to  the  other,  but  to 
transfer  a  goodly  number  of  seats 
from  Whiffs  to  Radicals.  The  Whig 
party  would  have  been  destroyed  for 
ever ;  the  Radicals  would  take  their 

?lace  as  the  natural  opponents  of  the 
Tories;  and  in  all  probability  the 
country  would  so  speedily  be  dis- 
gusted with  their  extravi^ant  the- 
ories and  their  clumsy  administra- 
tion, that  the  Tory  party  would 
return  triumphant  to  office.  If 
the  Tory  party  were  place-hunters, 
this  would  be  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  The 
second  Reform  Bill,  instead  of,  like 
the  first,  giving  a  long  lease  of 
office   to  the   Whigs,  would  give 
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that  precious  boon  to  their  poli- 
tical antagonists.  The  Tory  party-, 
however,  have  no  desire  to  witii«a» 
the  final  extinction  of  the  WhijpiaL 
We  believe  in  the  good  effects  or  » 
moderate  opposition,  and  that  it 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  country,  ho'w^- 
ever  it  might  temporarily  benefit 
our  politick  friends,  if  me  Whig 
side  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  chiefly  Radical— if  Mr 
Bri^t  should  be  the  great  god,  and 
Mr  Edwin  James  the  legal  luminaiy 
of  our  opponents — and  if  the  watch- 
words of  the  party  should  be  House- 
hold  Suffrage,  Ballot,  Electoral 
Districts,  and  "Down  with  tiio 
House  of  Lords."  The  Whigs  un- 
derstood the  feeling  of  the  Toriea 
perfectly  well,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  place  upon  them  the 
burden  of  rc^jectiog  the  obnoxious 
Bill.  The  latter,  however,  were  not 
to  be  misled.  They  insisted  upon 
the  Whigs  fighting  their  own  battle, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Whigs  fought  with  uncommon  zeal, 
though  their  tactics  somewhat  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Parthiaos,  who 
levelled  their  most  deadly  arrows  at 
those  behind  them.  Their  oppofii- 
tion  was  so  powerful  that  Lord  John 
Russell  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
their  representations,  and  to  with- 
draw his  little  monster  of  a  Bill,  with 
which  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House 
has  been  so  disgusted,  that  the  more 
knowing  politicians  confidently  pre- 
dict the  impossibility  of  passing  such 
a  measure  for  at  least  a  couple  of  y ^urs 
to  come.  In  making  this  calculation 
they  look  chiefly  to  tne  census  which 
takes  place  next  year,  althondi  the 
returns  cannot  be  made  up  before 
1862.  So  much  has  been  made  of 
statistics  in  the  measure  introduced 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  we  are, 
by  a  logical  necessity,  compelled  to 
ask  for  the  most  accurate  tables; 
and  it  would  be  at  once  ungracious 
and  unreasonable  for  the  Radicals  to 
refuse  a  little  delaj,  when  the  tables 
which  are  to  convince  everybody  are 
BO  near  at  hand.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  next  to  impoodble  to 
pass  a  Reform  Bill  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament,  inasmuch  as 
the  legislature  will  have  more  than 
enough  to  do  in  the  reconstruction 
of  our  financial  system,  which  has 
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been  so  radely  disturbed  by  the  wild 
espenments  of  the  present  year.    If 
tie  billy  necessitated   by  what  we 
may  call  the  proviBicnal  Budget  of 
1860,  oonsamed  so  much  time  as  to 
compel  the  postponement  of  the  great 
conatitational  question  on  which  the 
Cabinet  staked  its  existence  and  its 
honour,  the  bills  required  by   the 
renovating    finance  of  1861 — by  a 
Badget  that  must  be  prospective  as 
vrell  as  retrospective— will  assuredly 
.take  up  not  less  time,  nor  exhaust 
less  of  the  public  interest    More- 
over, if  we  look  to  foreign  affairs,  we 
shall  find  some  reason  to  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  the  Reform  Bill 
heiDg  postponed  for  even  longer  than 
two  yearsL     The  Continent  is  in  i^ 
verytroubledstate.  All  is  uncertainty, 
and  war  is  the  universal  expecta- 
tioD.     Even  England  is  compelled 
to  consider  the  probability  of  being 
dra^;ed  into  the  vortex.    But  if  war 
comes — and  when  we  are  expending 
;£30,000,000  a-year  on  our  sea  and 
land  forces,  besides  raising  a  loan  of 
£12,000,000  for  fortifications,  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  war  has  already 
come — we  may  calculate  that  for  at 
least  three  years  England  will  be 
completely  absorbed  in  the  question 
of  fleets  and  armies,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  active  foreign  policy ;  and 
our  Parliament  will  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  inclination  for  a  Reform 
Bill.      ParliameDt  has  never  been 
able  to  do  two  things  at  once — ^to  do 
sreat  things  in  the  prosecution  of 
domestic  legislation,  while  pushing 
with  ardour  a  foreign  policy  worthy 
of  our  power  :  to  amputate  its  own 
l^S  by  way  of  constitutional  reform, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  good 
kick  to  the  enemy  vrith  whom  we 
are  at  war.    We  may  therefore  ex- 
pect   that   the    country  will   have 
ample  time  to  consider  the  principles 
on  which  a  Reform  Bill  ought  to  be 
based. 

Consideration  is  absolutely  neces* 
aary,  for  we  have  so  tinkered  the 
constitution  that  we  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  change  it  altogether.  Observe 
the  downward  course  of  our  legisla- 
tion, and  the  impossibility  of  logically 
stopping  until  we  are  landed  m  the 
practiciQ  absurdity  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  mobocracy.  If  A  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  suffrage,  why  not  B 1 
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if  B,  why  not  C?  if  C,  why  not  D 
and  the  whole  alphabet  ?  We  com- 
menced our  course  of  constitutional 
legislation  in  the  present  century  by 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  wnicn 
removed  disabilities  firom  Dissenters. 
By  emancipating  the  Catholics  we 
proclaimed  still  further  that  our  free 
constitution  ought  not  to  be  based 
on  a  doctrine  of  exelusiveness.  Then 
came  the  Reform  Bill,  which  gave  to 
every  man  in  a  £10  house  the  right 
of  voting  for  a  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative. We  did  not  stop  here, 
but  ere  long  declared  that  it  was  un- 
necessary for  members  of  Parliament 
to  be  of  tne  Christian  faith,  or  to  have 
any  qualification  from  property.  We 
have  now  been  asked  to  give  the 
firanchise  to  the  occupiers  of  houses 
at  a  rental  of  £6  :  and  theie  is  no 
reason  in  the  world,  except  the  prac- 
tical absurdity  in  which  we  should 
very  soon  find  ourselves,  why,  havin«r 
done  so  much,  we  should  not  go  stiU 
fiirther,  and  give  the  suffrage  to  every 
householder.  In  point  of  fact,  whe- 
ther the  legislature  grants  this  boon 
to  the  lower  classes  or  not,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  they  must  have  it 
sooner  or  later.  It  was  only  last 
year  that,  from  the  speculations  of 
M.  Chevalier  and  Mr  Cobden  on  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  we  deduced 
the  obvious  inference  that  a  £10 
house  must  at  no  distant  period  be 
within  the  means  of  every  man  who 
has  a  roof  over  his  head.  A  rent  of 
£10  a-year  means  no  more  than 
3s.  lOd.  a-week,  and  there  are  not 
many  tenements  in  London  which 
&il  to  command  such  a  price.  The 
electors  of  Maiylebone  and  Finsbunr 
who  send  Mr  Edwin  James  and  Mr 
Duncombe  to  Parliament  cannot  be 
deteriorated  by  a  lowering  of  the 
electoral  qualification.  A  reduction 
of  the  qualification  to  £6  will  make 
the  very  smallest  addition  possible 
to  the  number  of  the  electors,  almost 
all  the  householders  bein^  already 
included  in  the  registration.  So 
manifesthr  is  this  the  case,  that  the 
efforts  of  such  men  as  Mr  Edwin 
James  and  Mr  Thomas  Duncombe 
are  directed  not  to  the  lowering  of 
the  household  qualification,  which 
their  constituents  do  not  demand,  but 
to  the  admission  of  the  class  of  lodgers 
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to  the  privileges  of  the  franchise. 
What  has  happened  in  London  will 
sooner  or  later  happen  in  eyer^  town 
in  the  kingdom.  Rents  will  rise,  or. 
what  is  the  same  thing,  mone^  will 
fjEdly  so  that  eyery  honseholder  m  the 
land  will  haye  the  benefit  of  the  fran- 
chise. Then  it  will  be  time  for  the 
lodgers  to  fight  for  their  privileges. 
At  first  their  qualification  may  be  set 
down  at  a  good  round  figure,  which 
will  be  rednced  by  agitation  until  at 
last  it  becomes  so  small  as  to  include 
every  lodger,  and  to  be  equivalent 
to  universal  suffrage.  So  far,  how- 
ever, universal  suffrage  would  be 
restrained  by  the  form&ties  of  regis- 
tration.  But  it  would  speedily  be 
discovered  that  a  system  of  annual 
registration  is  a  hardship  to  the 
great  majority  of  electors— namely, 
those  who  frequently  shift  their 
lodgings.  By  degrees  we  should 
come  to  keep  the  registers  constantly 
open,  and  such  conrasion  would  en- 
sue, such  brawling  and  such  loss  of 
time,  that  in  self-defence  the  popu- 
lace would  abolish  registration,  or, 
rendering  it  a  farce,  &U  back  on  the 
American  model,  and  vote  wholesale, 
by  ticket,  by  ballot,  and  by  bullet 
Of  course,  we  all  regard  such  a  state 
of  things  with  unmingled  horror; 
but  is  it  not  the  logical  result  to 
which  we  are  tending  1  Lord  John 
Russell's  Bill,  so  far  from  being  a 
final  settlementofthequestion,  would 
but  pave  the  way.  first  for  household, 
then  for  universal  suffrage ;  and  it  is 
because  they  clearly  see  this  that 
our  legislature  felt  the  necessity  of 
pausing  in  the  downward  course,  and 
calmly  measuring  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation. 

The  question  is  nothing  less  than 
this.  How  is  the  constitution  to  be 
saved  %  For  the  constitution  is  gone 
if  the  baUnce  on  which  it  depends 
is  overset.  Most  clearly  it  is  over- 
set, if  the  dominant  power  in  the 
State  is  given  to  the  working  classes, 
which  outnumber  all  the  others  put 
together.  Where  are  we  to  stopi 
On  what  principle  are  we  to  stop  % 
Are  we  to  concede  so  much  to-day 
and  so  much  to-morrow,  and  give  up 
little  by  little,  until  we  lose  i3l  1  Is 
it  the  principle  of  Conservatives  to 
conserve  what  cannot  be  conserved  1 
It  must  be  confessed  that  in  this' 
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dallying  with  reform  we  are  tread- 
ing a  very  dangerous  path  \  and  ixx 
the  breatning-time  which  is  given 
to  us.  we  would  seriously  ask  the 
Tory  leaders,  committed  as  they  aro 
to  an  extension  of  the  franchise, 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  feel 
our  way  to  a  final  solution  of  the 
question,  and  to  some  means  of  guard- 
ing the  constitution  from  utter  de- 
struction.   The  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  have  been  gradually  dimi- 
nished :  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords  nave  oeen  curtailed  to  little 
more  than  those  of  a  Court  of  Re- 
view, and  in  the  present  session  it 
has  been  even  proposed  to  take  from 
them  the  right  of  reviewingfinancial 
measures;  and  while  thellouse  of 
Commons  has  become  almost  abso- 
lute in  the  State,  we  are  entert^oed 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be 
filled  with  the  delegates  of  a  single 
class,  and  that  the  lowest  in  Sie 
country.    How  are  we  to  avert  such 
a  calamity  ?    As  yet  the  only  intelli- 
gible remedies  have  been  proposed 
by  that  party  which  has  most  imme- 
diate reason  to  dread  the  degrada- 
tion   of  our  constituendes.     Lord 
John  Russell  proposed  a  scheme  by 
which  minorities  should  be  repre- 
sented, and   Mr  John  Stuart  Mil 
proposed  a  method  by  which  the 
evils  of  universal  suffrage  might  be 
nullified.     There  was  sJso  a  third 
scheme,  suggested  b}r  Mr  Hare,  in 
accordance  with  which  our  whole 
electoral  system  would  be  disturbed, 
and  our  present  geographical  system 
of  voting  would  be  displaced  by  one 
that  would  admit  of  a  small  band  in 
Edinburgh  uniting  with  small  bands 
and  little  fiocks   in  various  other 
cities,  to  elect  a  representative  who 
would  have  no  chance  of  receiving 
the  confidence  of  any  single  constitu- 
ency.   Practically,  all  the  electors  of 
the  United  Kingdom  would  put  their 
votes  into  a  single  urn.     Me  who 
might  have  the  greatest  number  of 
votes,  wherever  these  votes  came 
from,  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
poll ;  he  who  might  have  the  next 
greatest  number  would  stand  next ; 
and  so  we  might  go  on  with  the 
whole  656  members,  the  calculation 
being,  that   in  this  way  men  who 
find  tnemselves  in  a  small  minority 
in  separate  towns^  would  find  them- 
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Bdves  a  lespectable  md  inflaenUal 
par^  l)y  duobing  with  mea  of  like 
sentiment  in  other  towns.  In  fact, 
any  two  thousand  dectoxs  might 
nmte  together  so  as  to  fonn  a  eepa- 
late  oonstituracy  entitled  to  a  repxe- 
sentatiTe.  This  method  of  voting 
would  80  completely  reyolntionise 
our  electoral  system,  that  we  have 
not  heard  of  any  practioal  statesman 
raving  it  his  sanction.  We  men- 
tion it  here  mei^y  to  show  how 
Ifaon^ts  are  tending,  and  how  im- 
perioQS  are  the  difficulties  which  we 
nave  to  face. 

The  solution  proposed  by  Lord 
John'  Bossell  is  much  more  practi- 
cable; and  although  it  is  far  from 
bemg  satisfactory,  yet  we  are  un- 
willmg  to  reject  it  peremptorily.  His 
object  was  to  get  the  opinion  of  a 
respectable  minority  represented.  If 
the  working  classes  are  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise, 
it  is  clear  that  they  will  outnumber 
the  other  electox^  who  will  practi- 
cally have  no  voice  in  the  choice 
of  a  representative,  and  might  as 
weQ  not  vote  at  all  In  order 
to  meet  this  disadvantage,  Lord 
John  Russell  proposed  to  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  votes  at  the 
disposal  of  each  elector.  In  a  town 
represented  by  three  members,  each 
elector  would  nave,  under  the  exist- 
ing arraagement,  a  vote  for  each 
member,  and  the  dominant  class  in 
the  township  might  elect  all  three. 
It  was  therefore  proposed  to  give  to 
eadi  elector  a  vote  for  only  two  of 
the  representatives,  so  that  other 
electors,  who  held  opinions  different 
from  these  ^of  the  majority,  might, 
if  thev  were  influential  and  strong 
enoDgn,  unite  to  secure  the  election 
of  the  third  member.  The  merit  of 
this  jffoposal  is,  that  it  does  to  a 
certam  extent  what  it  professes  to 
do.  It  would  no  doubt  secure,  in  a 
good  number  of  cases,  the  election  of 
a  member  accm>table  to  an  influen- 
tial section  of  the  constituency,  who, 
under  a  fl^stem  where  mere  numbers 
prevail,  would  otherwise  have  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate. 
Its  demerit  is  that  it  is  not  enouffh— - 
that  it  would  be  a  very  partial  re- 
medy for  the  evils  in^oauced  into 
our  constitution  by  handing  over  tiie 
election  of  our  r^resentatives  to  the 
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mob.  The  mob  would,  by  the  help 
of  a  little  or^niaation,  learn  to  man- 
age the  thiid  representative  as  well 
as  the  other  two.  Still,  the  measure 
is  something,  if  it  is  not  everything ; 
and  it  is  especially  valuable  as  the 
reco^ition  by  Lord  John  Russell  of 
a  prmciple,— a  principle  which  we 
cannot  tnink  that  Mr  Disraeli  dis- 
posed of  when  he  stated,  in  dispar- 
agement of  Lord  John's  plan,  Uiat 
there  is  no  method  of  giving  a  voice 
to  the  minority  known  to  the  con- 
stitution except  tiiat  of  making  the 
minority  a  minority.  When  we  are 
revolutionising  the  constitution  by 
force  of  numbers,  a  statesman  may 
be  pardoned  for  devising  a  new  me- 
thod of  voting,  which  may  counter- 
act the  effects  of  our  hazardous  re^ 
forms.  But  in  point  of  fact  Mr  Dis> 
raeli*s  objection,  in  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  apprehend  it,  is  a  phrase 
rather  than  an  argument.  The  500 
electors  of  some  small  nomination 
borough  are  called  a  mfgority,  and 
are  therefore  entitled  to  a  member  ; 
the  5000  Conservative  electors,  in 
some  more  populous  constituenqr  in 
which  they  are  swamped  by  numbers, 
are  a  minority,  ana  are  entitled  to 
nothing.  It  is  surely  hard  to  say 
that  these  5000  are  entitled  to  no- 
thing until  they  can  outnumber  the 
mob,  and  turn  their  minoritv  into  a 
minority.  If  Lord  John  Russell's 
scheme  does  not  full^  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case,  it  at  all  events 
shows  a  consideration  of  it,  for  which 
we  are  anxious  to  g^ve  Mm  all  the 
credit  which  is  consistent  with  the 
fact  of  his  having 
all  rderence  to  it  m  the 


term  Bill 
of  the  present  session. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  suggestion 
of  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  man  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  deficient  sym- 
pathy with  the  lower  classes.  Mr 
John  Mill  is  the  ablest  and  most 
philosophical  of  the  Radical  politi- 
cians, but  he  stands  aghast  at  the 
idea  of  handing  over  the  government 
of  the  countiy  to  a  Parliament  elected 
by  umversal  suffrage.  When  uni- 
versal suffrage  comes,  depend  upon 
It  we  shall  not  be  able  to  devise  any 
checks  against  it;  and  whatever 
checks  we  can  impose  upon  it  must 
be  established  now,  in  anticipation, 
or  never.     We  have  admitted  so 
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much,  that  Mr  Mill,  as  a  logician, 
sees  the  propriety  of  riving  to  every 
householder,  and  indeed  to  every 
man,  the  suffrage.  We  have  gone  so 
far  that  he  sees  no  ]^osslbility  of  our 
stopping  short  of  this.  And,  watch- 
ing the  course  of  political  agitation, 
he  anticipates  the  triumph,  sooner 
or  later,  of  the  mob,  who  will  give  to 
every  man  his  vote.  But  he  savs 
that  the  cure  lies  in  our  own  hands. 
We  can  give  every  man  his  logical 
demand,  provided  we  give  no  more 
than  logic  requires.  Let  every  man 
have  his  vote.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  withhold  from  any 
man  the  right  of  voting.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  man  should  have  an  equal 
vote.  Every  man  can  claim  to  have 
a  share,  but  he  cannot  claim  to  have 
an  equtd  share,  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  Jones  the  bricklayer,  who  pavs 
taxes  as  we  do,  wishes  to  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  a  parliament- 
ary representative ;  but  we  are  very 
much  astonished  if  we  discover  that 
he  regards  the  votes  of  thirty  brick- 
layers to  be  of  equal  importance  with 
the  votes  of  thirty  men  who  have 
passed  through  the  university,  and 
who  pay,  it  may  be,  fifty  times  the 
amount  of  taxes  to  the  State  for 
which  our  friends  the  bricklayers 
are  responsible.  If  it  be  a  principle 
of  our  constitution,  says  Mr  Mill, 
that  taxation  should  go  with  repre- 
sentation, carry  out  that  Mindple  to 
its  lo^cal  conclusion.  There  is  a 
logic  in  this  principle  which  ought 
to  sweeten  the  logic  of  that  other 
principle  so  much  dreaded.  Let  us 
not  be  logical  in  one  direction  onlv ; 
let  us  be  wholly  logical  If  the 
logical  consequence  of  our  constitu- 
tional theory  be,  that  every  man 
should  have  a  vote,  it  is  also  the  logi- 
cal consequence  of  that  theory  that 
his  vote  should  have  some  adequate 
relation  to  the  taxes  which  he  pays. 
Nor  is  this  a  mere  theoiy ;  it  is  the 
practice  of  our  constitution  to  some 
extent  The  rate-payers  elect  the 
board  of  guardians  for  the  poor. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the 
rate-payers  have  votes  in  proportion 
to  the  amounts  which  they  pay  in 
rates,  one  rate-payer  having  but  one 
vote,  another  two,  this  one  three. 
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that  four,  or  five,  or  six.    And   2tfr 
Mill  urg^  why  not  apply  the  same 
rule  to  the  election  of  our  parlia- 
mentaiy  rei)resentative8 1    Even  IVtr 
Bright  admits  that  members  should 
represent  not   mere   numbers,  but 
property  also ;  for  in  mappiog  oat 
Lis  electoral  districts,  and  allottizi^ 
delegates  to  various  boroughs,  he 
goes  upon  a  double  calculation  of 
wealth  and  of  population.    Bat    if 
the  principle  be  worth  anything,  it 
is  worthy  of  being  carried  out  to 
its    legitimate    results.      If   Man- 
chester deserves  so  many  members^ 
more  than  another  city  because  of  its 
extraordinary  wealth,    then    those 
householders  of  Manchester  who  have 
extraordinary  wealth  deserve  a  great- 
er number  of  votes  than  those  who 
can  only  boast  of  extraordinary  po- 
verty.   There  is  very  little  gained  oy 
talkmg  of  abstract  rights,  and  push- 
ing partial  theories  to  their  extreme 
limit ;  but  if  people  will  talk  of  re- 
forming the  constitution  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  abstract  right,  then  let  us 
cuTy  out.  that  principle  furly,  and 
let  us  avoid,  above  all  things,  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  theory.    It  is  not 
we  who  demand  universal  suffrage 
as   a  concession  to  abstract  right. 
We  are  quite  content  with  the  prac- 
tical liberty  which  we  eiy  oy,  witn  all 
its  anomalies  and  all  its  comproituses. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  universal  suf- 
frage because  of  abstract  right,  then 
let  us  also,  by  the  same  law  and  for 
the  same  reason,  have  proportionate 
suffrage.    The  bricklayer  says  that 
he  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  be- 
cause he  pays  taxes,  and  contributes 
to  the  expenses  of  the  country.  Very 
good;  but  let  the  master-builder, 
who  pays  fifty  or  a  hundred  times 
the  amount  of  taxes  for  which  the 
bricklayer  is   liable,  have,  we   do 
not  say  fifty  or  a  hundred  times 
as   many   votes,  but  four  or   five 
times  as  many.    It  is  neither  &ir, 
nor  is  it  the  custom  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  numbers,  irrespective 
of  property,  should  impose  the  taxes, 
and  regulate  the   expenses  of  the 
country.    The  hackneyed  answers  of 
Mr  Bright  and  his  party  to  such  a 
conclusion  are^  that  the  man  of  pro- 
perty, paying  fifty  or  a  hundred  times 
as  much  as  the  poor  man,  has  fifty  or 
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a  hasdrBd  times  as  much  aeeority  for 
hiB  ponefldoBS ;  and  that  oyer  and 
al)ov«]ii8  indiTidaal  vote  he  has  an 
hdiienoe  on  those  around  him  which 
18  equivalent  to  the  eiyoyment  of 
several  Yotes.  These  aie  transparent 
(allafflfls,  or  rather  th^  are  argu- 
ments which  cut  two  ways.  They 
are  aigoments  that  tell  ss  much 
against  the  poor  man's  claim  to  the 
sufi&age,  as  agamst  the  rich  man's 
daim  to  proportionate  suffiiage.  In 
pdnt  of  tact,  the  noor  man  is  denied 
the  franchise  on  tnese  two  amoo^ 
o^er  groonds,  that  he  is  already  Yir- 
tually  represented  through  the  mfln- 
enoe  which  he  and  his  numerous 
oomrades  esert  upon  the  society 
around  them :  and  that,  in  return  for 
his  tazea  he  nas  the  benefit  of  secu- 
rity and  law.  If  the  working  classes 
are  not  content  with  indiymual  se- 
curity and  virtual  representation, 
why  should  the  wealthier  classes  be 
exi^Mted  to  rest  satisfied  with  their 
social  influence  and  their  sense  of 
safetjr  1  No,  says  Mr  Mill :  turn  the 
question  which  way  we  will,  we  still 
airiye  at  the  same  result  If  there 
is  lo^c  in  Uniyersal,  there  is  logic 
also  in  Proportionate  Suffrage ;  and 
the  one  is  absolntel;^  required  to  re- 
dress the  flagrant  injustice  of  the 
other.  Separate  they  are  wrong; 
tMether  th^  are  rieht 

I^ow,  with  r^ara  to  this  view, 
which  has  been  maintained  not  only 
by  Mr  Mill,  but  also  by  the  JScono- 
mUt  newspaper  with  ^reat  ability,  we 
have  no  nesitation  m  saying  that 
logically  it  is  irrefragable,  and  that 
practically  it  would  preserve  the 
iMdance  of  claaaes  in  the  poll-book& 
If  we  are  asked,  however,  whether 
we  sre  willing  to  adopt  and  advo- 
cate the  scheme,  this  is  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent question.  To  the  opinion  of 
no  man  on  any  question  of  poli- 
tics can  we  pay  more  deference  than 
to  Sir  K  B.  Lytton's;  but  we  find 
that  in  his  great  speech  on  reform 
he  brushed  Mr  MilTs  scheme  aside, 
without  even  pa^g  it  the  compli- 
ment of  stating  his  objections.  Not 
only  so,  but  hitherto  tne  scheme  has 
beoi  treated  very  much  as  Sir  EL  B. 
Lytton  has  treated  it^it  has  not 
even  been  discussed.  Be  its  merits 
or  demerits  what  they  may,  we  are 
pretty  certain  that  they   do  not 
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deserve  such  indifference.  If  the 
scheme  is  not  satis&ctory,  it  is  at  all 
events  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
propounded  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
witn  which  we  are  threatened,  and 
it  deserves  consideration.  Why  has 
it  not  received  that  consideration  t 
Partly,  we  beUeve,  because  a  great 
many  people  in  this  country  are 
fatalists  on  the  subject  of  democracv, 
and  ima^pne  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  resist  its  encroachments  as  to  stop 
the  waves  on  the  shore.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  there  is  no  use  in  tliese 
expedients  for  regulating  the  infln* 
ence  of  mobs.  Mob-rule  is  oomin|^ 
certain  as  the  grave,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  put  off  the 
evil  day  as  long  as  possible.  Let 
us  shut  our  eyes,  and.  seeing  that 
we  must  die,  let  us  die  hj  inches.  A 
more  reasonable  objection  to  the 
scheme  of  Mr  Mill  is  a  sentimental 
dislike  on  the  part  of  English  gentle- 
men to  raise  the  question  of  equality 
between  man  and  man.  It  is  for- 
gotten, however,  that  it  is  not  the 
gentlemen  of  England  who  raise  the 
question.  We  are  unequal  by  na- 
ture, and  our  inequalities  are  recoff- 
nisea  in  the  constitution  as  it  standB 
at  present  Mr  Bright  desires  not 
only  to  do  away  with  these  inequali- 
ties, but  to  reverse  them ;  and  so  far 
firom  attempting  to  create  inequali- 
ties which  do  not  at  present  ezis^ 
Mr  Mill  proposes  merely  to  recognise 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  a  new 
formula.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
here  we  have  but  a  choice  of  evila 
If  jnroportionate  suffirage  be  an  evil, 
it  IS  simply  proposed  as  an  antidote 
to  the  stillgreater  evil  of  universal 
suffrage.  We  do  not  advocate  Mr 
Mill's  scheme ;  we  demand  for  it  a 
fair  hearing,  because  it  is  the  only 
thoroughgomg  attempt  that  we  have 
seen  tograppfe  with  tne  dangere  that 
beset  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
We  resist  a  £6  franchise,  but  we 
resist  with  a  sort  of  despondency, 
knowing  that  we  are  driftmg  surely, 
though  slowly,  to  the  surrender  of 
the  government  to  the  force  of  num- 
bers. It  strikes  us  as  possible  that 
if  the  principle  of  proportionate  suf- 
fh^  were  once  reoogmse^  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  enforce  it; 
that  our  demagogues  would  see  in  the 
light  of  it  the  hopelessness  of  insist- 
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ing  on  universal  suffrage  as  a  basis 
for  their  schemes,  and  that  accord- 
ingly they  would  be  content  to  leave 
matters  as  thev  are. 

Unfortunately,  Conservatives  stand 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  as 
compared  with  Radicals,  in  the  Pro- 
secution of  their  schemes.  They 
abominate  agitation;  they  despise 
stump  oratory ;  and  their  strength 
so  lies  in  deep  feeling  rather  tnan 
in  noisy  shouts,  that  people  are  apt 
at  times  to  mistake  the  force  of  tne 
Conservative  party.  Never  was  this 
more  clearly  seen  than  at  present. 
The  Conservative  feeling  of  the  conn- 
tiy  is  expressed  in  euenoe  and  in 
apathy,  wiiile  the  Liberal  birds  are 
cnattering  very  noisily ;  and  were  we 
to  judge  by  mere  woras,  the  latter 
have  Si  the  argument  and  all  the 
wisdom  on  their  side.  They  get  up  a 
meeting,  at  which  young  men  from 
the  discussion  -  forum  talk  by  the 
hour;  they  have  it  reported  next 
day  in  all  their  papers  ;  and  it  pass- 
es muster  as  an  expression  of  popu- 
lar opinion— a  most  important  de- 
monstration. We  trust  that,  what- 
ever be  the  consequences,  the  Tory 
party  will  never  descend  to  such  con- 
temptible arts ;  but  we  have  some- 
times thought  that  they  yield  too 
much  in  this  way  to  their  adversar- 
ies. When  Mr  JDisraeli  complained 
that  the  middle  classes  in  this  coun- 
try have  not  the  habit  of  organisa- 
tion for  which  the  lower  classes  are 
distinguished,  he  referred  especially 
to  the  upper  stratum  of  the  middle 
classes— that  section  of  them  in 
which  Conservative  feeling  is  strong- 
est. A  lawyer  and  a  physician  live 
next  door  to  each  other  in  the  same 
square.  They  never  meet ;  they  do 
not  know  each  other;  they  do  not 
even  know  each  other's  names,  it  may 
be ;  they  certainly  do  not  know  that 
they  think  alike  on  political  ques- 
tions, and  have  strong  Conservative 
sympathies.  These  men,  and  men 
Lke  them,  have  at  present  no  means 
of  organising  themselves  into  a  poli- 
tical federation.  They  have  no 
public  life,  because  the  social  life 
which  they  cultivate  is  one  of  ex- 
clusiveness  and  privacy.  But  round 
the  comer,  in  the  next  street,  will 
be  found  a  middle  class  of  a  very 
different  order,  who  have  at  their 
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command  an  organisation  of  a  rude 
but  powerful  character.    The  grocer 
stands  behind  his  counter,  the  publi- 
can behind  his  bar.  and  gossips  ^rith 
his  customers  on  all  the  topics  of  the 
day.    The  shop  is  more  than  a  shop, 
it  is  a  free-and-easy  dub.    These 
shopkeepers  and  puolicans  lead   a 
public  life ;  have  a  great  number  of 
persons  around  them  who  regard 
them  as  centres,  and  who,  when  a 
general  election  takes  plac&  are  quite 
content  to  see  the  choice  of  a  candi- 
date practically  depend  upon  their 
exertions.     To  a  very  large  extent 
this  influence  is  perfectly  legitimate^ 
The  shopkeeper  and  the  pufiican,  ma 
|K>pular  diaracters,  are  perfectly  en- 
titled to  whatever  influence  they  can 
command  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
tended connection.  At  the  sametime 
it  is  a  miserable  thing  that  in  so  many 
large  towns  the  el^ions  should  he 
completely  in  their  hands,  and  that 
their  organisation  should  be  the  only 
organisation  at  work.    We  do  not 
blame  them  in  the  least    We  blame 
ourselves.    Why  are  we  not  better 
organised?     Why  should  not  the 
lawyer  and  the  physician,  of  whom 
we  nave  spoken,  have  a  community 
of  effort  as  well  as  of  opinion)  They 
want  the  natural  system  of  organisa- 
tion which  the  shopkeeper  and  the 
bar-keeper  enjoy— but  why  should 
they  not  recompense  themselves  by 
an  artificial  system  of  organisation  t 
Why  should  they  be  a  series  of  dis- 
connected units  contending  at  the 
polling-booths  with  highly  disciplb- 
ed  forces,  and  thoroughly  amalgam- 
ated publicans  ?    Not  until  they  ac- 
quire this  art  of  organising  them- 
selves, can  the  Conservative  feeling, 
strong  as  it  is  in  the  countiy,  find  that 
full  expression  in  the  House  of  ReBie- 
sentativestowhichit  is  fairly  entitled. 
Taking  matters  as  they  stand, 
however,  we  think  that  we  may 
congratulate  our  friends  on  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  their  position,  as  ex- 
hibited both  in  the  number  of  their 
adherents,  and  in  the  currency  of 
their  opinions.   And  we  do  not  doubt 
that  those  differences  in  the  Toiy 
camp  to  which  Lord  John  Bnasell 
maliciously  alluded,  and  which  he 
attempted  to  magnify,  may,  in  the 
act  of  Deing  ventilated,  lead  to  creater 
unity  and  strength.    That  ]iiu;^Di8- 
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taeli  does  not  command  the  allegi-  has  eyer  lefased  to  statesmen  the 
ance  of  every  member  of  his  pai^,  ri^ht  of  changing  an  opinion.  Any- 
l/»d  John  Roflsell  professes  to  regard    thmg  more  shameless  than  the  doc- 


aa  something  very  extraordinaiy,and 
QQ  the  strength  of  that  fact  inno- 
cently wonders  whether  the  member 
for  Baekinghamshire  is  to  be  accepted, 
liter  all,  aa  the  leader  of  his  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons^  We  should 
like  to  know  where  is  the  party  in 
which  perfect  unanimity  is  to  be 
foondt  niere  has  alwajs  been  a 
certain  amount  of  disaffection  in 
eyery  political  confederation.  Can- 
ning had  to  complain  of  it ;  Peel  had 
to  complain  of  it ;  Disraeli  has  to 
complain  of  it  also.  On  the  whole, 
howerer,  the  discipline  of  the  Toiy 
party  is  admirable  *  is  in  striking 
oontiast  to  that  (tf  the  Whigcamp  ^ 
and  we  doabt  not  that  Mr  Disraeli 
18  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  confi- 
dence which  he  enjo]^  It  should  be 
remembered  that  his  rise  to  power 
was  peculiar,  and  would  justify  an 
impartial  observer  in  expecting  a 
much  stronger  dissent  from  ois  autho- 
rity than  that  which  actually  exists. 
He  rose  into  power  when  the  par^ 
was  at  war  itself;  when  sharp  words 
were  flimg  about  on  eveij  side; 
when  ridicule  and  recrimination  were 
all  too  freely  used.  Who  can  won- 
d^  that,  joining  in  the  strife  with 
more  than  uswu  spirit,  he  should 
have  made  many  enemies— implac- 
able as  they  are  powerful?  But  over 
and  above  this,  tne  very  success  of  his 
efforts  raised  him  into  authority  over 
the  heads  of  men  who  were  gradually 
working  their  way  upwajds^  and 
who  looked  forward  with  reason  to 
leadhsg  the  Tonr  party  sooner  or 
later.  He  has  haa  to  endure  the 
impkcable  jealousy  of  these  men,  in 
addition  to  the  implacable  hate  of 
those  whom  he  ridiculed;  and  the 
marvel  is  that,  having  to  contend 
against  such  iimuences,  Mr  Disraeli 
has  been  able  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion at  all. 

In  these  &ct8  we  have  quite 
enough  to  account  for  any  difference 
which  may  exist  between  Mr  Dis- 
raeli and  some  members  of  his  party, 
without  fabricating  an  explanation 
by  denying  to  him  the  possession 
<n  fixed  principles,  and  oy  accus- 
ing him  of  veering  about  as  Peel 
dia     We  deny  t&t  Mr  Disraeli 


trine  of  the  Peelite  school,  as  ex- 
pressed not  long  ago  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  when  ne  said  that  every- 
thing is  changing— that  the  wind 
shifts,  that  the  weather-vane  wheels 
round,  and  that  therefore  political 
opinions  must  turn  about  too— we 
do  not  know ;  and  Mr  Disraeli  has 
certainly  refused  to  sanction  such  in- 
consistencv.  The  inconsistencv  also 
of  Peel,  who  did  not  merely  change 
his  opmionsL  but  changed  them  in 
vioUtion  or  a  pledge  —  coming 
into  office  to  cany  out  one  line 
of  policy,  and  remaining  there  to 
cany  out  the  very  opposite — he 
reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms. 
But  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  such 
changes.  That  he  has  always  been 
consistent  with  himself  we  do  not 
sav ;  he  would  be  more  than  mortal 
if  he  were.  Only  on  this  question  of 
principle  we  have  two  remarks  to 
make,  which  we  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  running  him 
down.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  not 
a  statesman  living  who  has  more  la- 
boriously and  more  continuously  than 
Mr  Disraeli  striven  to  arrive  at  great 
principles.  Any  one  who  will  care- 
fullv  go  through  Mr  Disradi's  works, 
will  be  perfectly  astonished  at  his 
restless  anxiety  to  get  at  the  ele- 
mental truths  of  government  and  of 
British  politics.  He  puts  forward 
a  thousand  suggestions^  and  specu- 
lates on  ten  thousand  facts,  bbme- 
times  his  suggestions  are  valuable, 
sometimes  exceedingly  crude.  With 
some  we  agree,  at  some  we  smile, 
some  we  throw  into  the  fire.  But 
going  through  volume  after  volume, 
we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  profonna 
respect  for  the  industry,  for  the 
thought,  for  the  ambition  which 
have  led  him  to  probe  with  intense 
curiosity  all  the  great  truths  that  lie 
at  the  root  of  Bntish  history.  Often 
when  he  is  wrong  theoretically,  his 
imaginative  sympathies  keep  him 
practically  right,  and  all  through  his 
life  his  political  instincts  have  m  the 
main  b^n  sound.  That  immediately 
after  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill, 
which  he  refifarded  as  a  great  revolu- 
tion, his  intellectual  being  should  have 
been  profoundly  stirred,  and  that  he 
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flhonld  hare  groped  wildly  aboat  for 
ftnt  prindplesy  u  scarcely  wondeifiiL 
That  a  man  who  has  thought  so  much, 
and  studied  so  hard  and  so  incessantly 
to  arrive  at  the  primary  dc^gmas  of 
the  constitution,  snould  r^ect  much 
that  at  one  time  seemed  to  him  to  be 
true,  is  very  natural.  It  has  been  the 
grand  object  of  his  life  to  get  at  first 
principleS|  and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
m  a  period  of  political  infidelity,  when 
statesmen  are  not  celebrated  for  hay- 
ing fixed  principles  on  any  subject 
whatever.  It  is  rather  hard  to  say 
of  such  a  man — of  a  man  who  has 
exhibited  all  through  his  career  a 
passionate  desire  to  get  at  first  truths 
— that  he  has  no  beuefs  and  no  prin- 
ciples, and  simply  because  he  dug  out 
a  good  deal  or  dross  with  his  gold, 
and  has  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  much  of  what  glittered  like  the 
precious  metal  was  utteriy  to  be  re- 
jected. 

The  other  remark  we  proposed  to 
make  has  reference  to  Mr  Disraeli's 
style,  which,  if  not  properly  under- 
stood, may  create  a  false  impression 
of  the  man.  That  style  has  not  a 
few  of  the  excellences  and  some  of 
the  faults,  of  the  Oriental  character. 
It  is  generally  foroible,  often  brilliant, 
sometimes  perfect,  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways exact.  Mr  Disraeli  has  not 
much  sympathy  with  the  scholastic 
mind ;  and  with  all  his  great  gifts  and 
acquirements,  he  has  not  that  pecu- 
liar cultivation  which  comes  of  study 
at  a  university.  So  long  as  he  is 
dwelling  on  facts,  he  is  accurate 
enough;  it  is  when  he  comes  to  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  we  have 
to  remember  how  far  this  opinion  is 
limited  and  modified  by  other  opin- 
ions previously  expressed.  If  any 
one  will  open  Contnffehy,  it  will  1b!e 
found  that  the  author  of  that  bril- 
liant novel  insists  in  the  strongest 
terms  on  the  enormous  influence  of 
the  personal  on  human  affairs,  and 
on  tne  importance  .of  party;  we 
therefore  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
personal  attachments  and  party  ties 
are  supposed  by  him  to  deserve 
the  first  place  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  statesman  as  an  element 
of  power.  When  we  read  further, 
we  find,  however,  that  he  hiups 
on  a  very  different  string,  ^s 
great  accusation  against  Peel  is  that 
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he  headed  a  party  without  princi- 

Eles,  and  that  he  hoped  to  govern 
y  a  confederation  bound  together 
purely  by  personal  influencea     Mr 
Disraeli  talks  so  strongly  on  this 
subject,  tlj&t  we  are  apt  to  forget  his 
previous  statements,  and  leap  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  regards  principles 
as  everything,  party  as  nothing.     So 
all  through  the  novel,  he  harps  now 
on  the  wonderful  spell  exerted  by 
individual  character,   now  on  the 
worthleesness  of  anything  but  dog- 
mas, again  on  the  magic  of  partj 
associations,  and  jet  agun  on  tlie 
inexorable  necessi^   of  principles 
above  all  thmgs.    Here  we  conclode 
that  party  ought  to  override  prin- 
ciple :  there  that  principle   ought 
to  obliterate  party.     The  uncaimd 
reader  will  of  course  say  that  these 
are  oontrsdictions.    More  just  criti- 
cism will  at  once  admit  that  each  is 
a  half  truth  exaggerated  in  the  ex- 
pression, and  that  if  Mr  Disraeli 
contradicts  himself  in  the  form  of 
the  words,  he  is  perfectly  consistent 
in  reality.    It  is  easy  to  put  the  two 
sentiments  together  and  show  their 
perfect  consistency,  when  each  occurs 
about  fifty  times  m  the  course  of  the 
same  novel ;  but  when  they  happen 
to  be  expressed  in  separate  speeches, 
people  who  are  lazv,  people  who  have 
bad  memories,  and  espeicially  people 
who  are  a  little  prejudiced,  only  see 
contradiction,  falsehood,  and  reck- 
lessness.    In  a  speech  given  at  a 
Conservative  banquet  in  honour  oi 
the   progress  which  the  party  had 
made,  Mr  Disraeli  spoke  with  great 
emphasis  of  the  value  of  party  in- 
fluencea    He  magnified  pi^at  the 
expense  of  principle,  as  it  appeared  to 
some.  Peo^e  at  once  jump  to  die  con- 
clusion—*<  Here  is  a  man  who  has  no 
principles —he  holds  principles  as 
secona  to  party :  it  is  diseusting  that 
the  Tories  should  be  led  oy  a  states- 
man who,  in  the  very  moment  of  his 
party's  triumph,  can  utter  such  a 
barefaced  statement."    Were  we  to 
point  out  other  passages  to  them  in 
which  Mr  Disraeli  nuipifies  prin- 
ciple at  the  expense  of  party,  and 
seems  to  argue  that  we  ought  all  to 
be  independent  of  each  other,  and 
stick  only  to  our  individuid  opinions, 
these  very  persons  would  probably 
say,  '*  What  contradictions !    He  re- 
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fixtos  hinuel^  and  do  lelianoe  can  be 
placed  upon  his  w<Nrd8!'*  We  re- 
CQminena  to  tiiefle  penonB  a  little 
deeper  itadj  of  chazacter.  Mr  Dia- 
isefi  ia  not  exactly  a  fool,  and  the 
pc^tieal  knaYexy  with  which  hia 
noatilecriticachaiffl  him  ia  the  knay- 
exT  of  a  ainipletoo. 

jLet  na  add  that  the  defect  of  apeech 
to  wfaieh  we  refer  Mr  Dianeli  is 
impidly  overcoming.  It  waa  never 
kaj^drtant  enough  to  influence  nn- 
IMtgndieed  obeervera.  who,  in  hia 
aihvp  antithesea  ana  brilliant  epi- 
grama,  found  more  than  enongh  to 
(XMnpenaate  for  the  abemce  of  jphilo- 
aophical  precision.  Bot  the  Philia- 
tinea  have  oome  down  upon  him  ao 
often  for  a  word,  that  he  naa  learned 
to  be  cantiona,  and  aometimes  ex- 
pieaaea  himaelf  in  the  Hooae  of 
Oommona  with  painful  heaitation. 
We  point  now  to  a  habit  which  he 
haa  latterly  acquired  of  atanding  con- 
dually  on  gnud.  When  he  ia  about 
to  expreaa  an  opinion,  he  ia  at  great 
paina  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  ia  not  ^ving  an  opinion  on 
some  other  quration,  that  on  thia 
other  aubiect  he  leeervea  the  atate- 
ment  of  nia  viewa,  that  on  a  third 
point  he  ia  not  yet  in  a  poaition  to 
apeak,  and  that  on  a  fourth  particular 
he  ia  equally  unconfcBaed.  So  he  goea 
on  aometimea  through  the  whole 
apeedi,  inaiating  in  the  moat  law- 
yer-like way  on  the  &ct  that  no  one 
la  to  take  nim  up  for  the  exprea- 
non  of  an  opinion  on  a  collateral 
anbject,  with  which,  however  im- 
portant it  may  be,  he  haa  for  the 
meaent  nothing  to  do.  Hostile  critica 
liaten,  and  what  do  th^  aaj  f  "Ah, 
there  you  aee  the  inaincenty  of  the 
man !  See  how  unwilJinjg^  ne  ia  to 
commit  himaelf  to  an  opinion.  He 
ia  plaving  a  game.  He  ia  waiting  to 
aee  what  hia  opponent  will  aay,  and 
then  he  will  know  what  course  to 
take  for  himaelf— yea  or  no.  Agenu* 
ine  Eugliahman  would  be  all  irank- 
neaa,  and  would  blurt  out  his  opinions, 
ay  or  no,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quencea.  TMb  man  haa  no  opinions 
—no  principlea,  and  he  won*t  admit 
any  thmg  tluit  he  ia  not  compelled  to 
admit."  So  they  go  on  finding  fault 
with  whatever  Mr  Diaraeli  does. 
There  waa  a  time  when  he  waa  too 
communicative,,  spoke  too  freely,  and 
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then  he  was  contradictory.  aenaeleaB, 
and  unprincipled.  Now  that  he  haa 
kamea  to  he  cantioua.  weigha  hia 
worda,  and  anxioualv  tella  hia  critioa 
not  to  accuse  him  of  saying  what  he 
haa  not  aaid,  it  ia  but  another  proof 
of  ioainoerity,  and  it  ia  wimaerful 
that  the  Tory  party  can  have  fiuth  in 
a  leader  so  Bhm>ery.  It  ia  not  by 
auch  pr^udioea  juagmenta  aa  theae 
that  we  ahall  ever  attain  to  a  know- 
ledge of  duuaoter.  We  might  aa 
weu  aay  at  once  that  Mr  DianMli  haa 
intimate  relatioaa  with  the  Arch- 
fiend, and  that  hia  anooeaa  in  life  ia 
a  continual  miracle,  which  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  hypo^ 
theria  of  a  dreadful  baa^fain  oondud- 
ed  between  him  and  the  Tempter. 
Thia  would  be  a  far  more  aimple  and 
reasonable  exphmation  of  hia  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  great  Toiy 
party  than  the  atupid  and  malignant 
theory,  that  the  party  are  so  banea 
of  braina  and  so  destitute  of  pride  aa 
to  be  compelled  in  tiieir  deaperatioii 
to  submit  to  the  dictation  ofa  dever 
but  unprindpled  jockey,  who  can 
ride  them  to  the  wmning-poat—that 
ia,  into  the  pleasures  of  office— al- 
tiiough  he  cannot  teach  them  to  be 
atateamen.  Malignant  theoriea  are 
generallv  stupid,  and  blind  hatred  ia 
aa  foolish  aa  blind  love,  but  not  near- 
ly BO  respectabla  Instead  of  wildlv 
abusing  Mr  Diaradi,  it  would  be  well 
if  his  critica  would  first  attempt  to 
understand  him.  It  is  amuaing  to 
note  how  much  he  puadea  ordinary 
observers,  who,  adopting  hia  own 
phrase,  learn  to  roeax  of  him  aa  the 
"  Aaian  Mystery.  Those  who  dia» 
like  myateriea  aa  not  complimentary 
to  their  pride  of  intellect,  get  rid  <» 
thia  one  in  very  aumma^  faahion^ 
by  at  once  pronouncing  Mr  Disraeh 
to  be  an  impoator  without  the  in- 
cumbrance or  prindplea.  We  admire 
the  superior  wisdom  of  those  philo- 
sophers who  quietly  ignore  the  facta 
which  they  cannot  explain,  but  we 
prefer  to  take  a  more  vul^  view  of 
Mr  Disraeli's  character.  We  do  not 
expect  to  find  the  temper  of  a  fanatic 
in  a  man  who  has  sifted  questions 
with  so  much  care  aa  he  naa  dia- 
played,  and  who  haa  seen  cause  to 
reject  not  a  few  of  the  opiniona 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  prolonged 
researches,  he  had  temporarily  played 
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with,  if  not  embraced.  On  a  good 
numoer  of  questions  we  haye  no 
doubt  that  true  wisdom  and  large 
experience  have  taught  him  to  cease 
from  d(M;matism ;  but  if  we  do  not 
expect  him  to  be  a  political  fanatic, 
most  certainly,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  not  a  political  infidel  In  these 
days  of  political  sc^ticism  and  Lao- 
dicean iluth,  the  anxiety  which  he 
has  all  through  his  life  aisplayed  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  things— to  escape 
from  shams  and  to  seize  realities— to 
penetrate  through  forms  to  the  sub- 
stance of  event^  and  on  ever^  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  has  to  decide  to 
take  the  philosophical  as  well  as  the 
practical  yiew— is  entirely  to  his 
credit,  and  places  him  in  favourable 
contrast  to  not  a  few  of  our  lead- 
ing statesmen.  If  he  has  not  been 
uniformly  successful  in  arriving 
at  the  ri^ht  conclusion,  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  endeavours  ought  to  have 
saved  him  from  the  accusation  of 
being  indifferent  to  princii)les;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  that  Orientalism 
which  enters  into  his  diction,  giving 
it  much  of  its  charm,  will  mislead  no 
candid  person,  while  it  accounts  for  a 
good  many  ap^mrent  inconsistencies. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  may  state  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Tory  party  take 
a  view  of  Mr  Disraelis  character 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  his 
too  captious  critics,  that  they  are  not 
unmindful  of  his  services,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  give  him  their 
cordial  support.  Now,  indeed,  if 
ever,  the  party  ought  to  be  united, 
for  all  over  Europe  the  clouds  are 
gathering,  and  the  storm  seems  reader 
to  burst  It  is  impossible,  in  the  tail 
of  an  article,  to  do  more  than  glance 
at  the  mighty  issues  which  are  at 
stake,  when  at  one  and  the  same 
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moment  Naples  is  threatened  with 
dissolution,  Yenetia  is  waiting  to  be 
released,  Hungary  is  on  the  point  of 
rising,  Austria  lies  prostrat^  Bnasia 
a^ain  discusses  the  Turkish  ques- 
tion, Germany  is  disquieted,  the  an- 
nexation of  Belgium  to  France  is 
openly  mooted :  Spain  has  been  tast- 
ing blood,  and  bias  patched  up  an 
unsatisfactoiy  p^kce :  England  pro* 
poses  to  spend  in  tms  year  alone 
£42,000,000  on  land  and  sea  forces, 
and  on  fortifications ;  and  France  is 
buildin^^  ships,  forging  cannon,  and 
organising  troops,  as  if  she  were  pre- 
paring for  the  whole  world  in  arma 
The  gravity  of  the  situation  cannot 
be  exaggerated^  and  we  ask  for 
leaders  those  wno  have  faith  in  oar 
institutions,  and  who  repreeent  the 
manly  instincts  of  our  countiy, — not 
those  who  would  set  class  against 
class,  who  would  despoil  the  rich, 
who  would  flatter  the  poor,  who  ciy, 
'*  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace,**  and  not  those  who  (albeit 
their  experience  is  great,  and  their 
individual  tendencies  are  right)  de- 
pend for  their  support  on  the  dema* 
gogues  and  dreamers  that  preach  such 
foUy.  If  Lord  Palmerston's  (Govern- 
ment is  to  receive  our  support,  it 
must  be  as  the  exponent  of  Oonaerva- 
tive  principles,  and  as  the  guardians 
ofthe  national  honour.  If  submission 
to  the  views  of  Mr  Bright,  and  to  the 
fascination  of  Mr  GUdSbone's  dreams, 
be  essential  to  the  inte^ty  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  sooner  it  is  displaced  the 
better;  and  we  conceive  that  there 
would  be  not  a  few  moderate  Whigs 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Tozy 
party  in  suppnorting  a  Government 
strong  in  administrative  ability^  wise  > 
in  its  principles,  and  patriotic  m  its' 
aims. 


Pntued  by  WtUiam  Blackwood  A  Swu,  Bdinbwryk. 
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NATIOKAL  DEFENCES  AND  YOLUNTECRa 


AcGOBDiNO  to  the  practice  of  Ck)ii« 
tinental  nations,  the  ^  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  consider 
the  Defences  of  the  United  King- 
dom" should  be  carefully  locked  up 
in  the  office  of  our  Minister  for  War ; 
aod  the  vorks  they  recommend,  both 
whOe  in  nrogress  and  when  complet- 
^  should  be  jealously  guarded  from 
the  inspection  of  strangers.     Our 
Government  has  acted  wisely  in  put- 
Vixiff  aside  such  prejudices,  and  boldly 
declaring  what  is  considered  necea- 
Baiy  to  render  our  dockyards  secure. 
An  attempt  at  secresy  would  have 
been  a   mere  pretence,  while  any 
forefmer  can  hire  a  boat  at  Ports- 
moatn  and  cruise  about  Spithead 
roadstead,  counting  the  tiers  of  guns 
till  aea-sickness  compelled  him  to  put 
^k.    The  subject  can  now  be  well 
ventilated  by  the  daily  and  periodical 
^tess,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
^«  vnay  get  a  few  useful  hints  from 
^e  other  side  of  the  Channel— ^a» 
«?  oi  hosU  docere.  We  hope  our  allies 
?^  pardon  the  expression.    But  it 
^^A  perfect  misnomer  to  call  this 
^  .  Report  on  the  Defences  of  the 
United  Kingdom;"  it  is  a  report 
on  tli^e  defences  of  the  dockyards 
^ona^  "  The  defence  of  London,"  say 
^  Commissioners,  "has  not  been 
£'^°i^ht  under  our   consideration." 
^^,^j-e  not  told  why  Mr  Sidney  Her- 
^^^  instructions  confined  the  Com- 
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missioners*  attention  to  certain  locali- 
ties, instead  of  calling  on  them  for 
a  general  scheme  to  resist  invasion. 
But  we  may  guess  with  tolerable 
certainty  that  Giovemment  considered 
it  better  to  put  forward  this  Report 

i which  is  so  far  very  useful)  as  a 
ieeler,  and  accustom  the  public  to 
the  subject.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
account  for  their  taking  such  care 
of  the  pence,  and  letting  the  pound 
take  care  of  itself.  Government 
knew  vety  well  that,  once  they  had 
directed  serious  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, no  other  result  could  follow  the 
publication  of  this  Report  than  a 
general  outcry  for  a  comprehensive 
scheme.  There  have  b€«n  half-a- 
dozen  pamphlets  on  the  defence  of 
our  shores  and  metropolis,  bearing, 
or  which  might  have  borne,  well- 
known  names.  At  least  as  many 
others  must  have  been  drawn  up  offi- 
cially, for  the  private  information  of 
the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifica- 
tions, and  military  authorities.  Let 
all  of  these  be  now  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  commission,  wno  will  make  such 
further  examination  of  individuals 
and  localities  as  they  consider  neces- 
sary, and  tell  us  plainly  what  we 
ought  to  do,  and  what  we  shall  have 
to  pay.  In  such  a  delicate  matter 
we  see  no  objection  to  Ministers  giv- 
ing us  the  reports  by  two  instalments, 
provided  they  do  not  procrastinate 
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too  loDg ;  only  we  must  decline  to 
reciprocate — our  instalments  shall  be 
paid  when  we  know  what  Mr  Man- 
talini  terms  the  *'  demd  total**    - 

Although  the  Commissioners  have 
offered  no  suggestions  for  the  defence 
of  London,  they  kindly  inform  us  of 
the  dreadful  calamities  which  its  cap- 
ture would  involve.  Lord  Overstone 
was  asked  his  opinion  on  the  matter, 
and  a  reply  is  published,  in  which  he 
does  not  endeavour  to  soothe  our  ap- 
prehensions. If  a  timid  capitalist  or 
shipowner,  therefore,  dips  into  the 
pages  of  this  Report,  to  see  how  the 
Commissioners  prop<»e  protecting  his 
safe-room  in  Lombard  Street,  or  mer- 
chantmen at  Blackwall,  he  will  meet 
with  disappointment  Instead  of  an 
antidote^  ne  will  only  learn  the  viru- 
lence of  the  poison.  But  he  may 
comfort  himself  with  Lord  Over- 
stone's  assurance,  that  if  the  French 
take  London,  the  Londoners  wUl  not 
fall  idone.  Provincial  competitors 
and  correspondents  must  share  their 
fate ;  and  ruin,  disaster,  and  national 
degradation  be  the  common  lot  of 
Englishmen. 

We  shall  first  examine  the  Com- 
missioners* Beport,  and  then  offer 
some  further  remarks  on  invasion 
generally,  especially  as  connected 
with  the  duties  of  volunteers. 

We  shall  assume  throughout  that 
an  invader  of  England  must  be  a 
Frenchman.  This  should  excite  no 
angxT  feelings ;  it  is  paying  them  a 
handsome  compliment,  and  does  not 
involve  the  converse  that  a  French- 
roan  must  be  an  invader  of  England. 
France  would  be  extremely  an^  if 
we  sup])osed  any  other  nation  dared 
plunge  into  an  abyss  on  whose  brink 
the  great  Napoleon  paused.  No  one 
expects  to  see  Don  Cossacks  prowling 
about  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or 
the  Great  Eastern  bringing  over  Gre- 
neral  Harney  with  an  American  di- 
vision on  her  return  trip.  French 
authors  write  with  such  a^eeable 
candour  of  fighting  a  batmUe  Keureuse 
in  Surrey,  and  making  a  hop-skip- 
and-jump  to  London  a^erwaras,  that 
it  is  onlv  fair  to  say  what  welcome 
they  shall  receive. 

The  dockyards  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Pembroke  excepted,  are  soutn 
of  the  Thames  and  Bristol  Channel 
The  principal  is  Portsmouth,  "not 
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only  as  regards  its  capabilities  for 
building,  repairing,  and  refitting 
ships  of  war,  and  the  vast  amoont  of 
stores  of  every  deDomination  collected 
there  for  the  service  of  the  fleets  bat 
also  from  its  ceotral  position  on  the 
south  coast  of  England."  Plymouth 
is  "  the  second  great  naval  arsenal 
andport  for  men-of-war  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.'*  Pembroke  is  "  not  a 
fitting-out  yard,  bat  its  capabilities 
as  a  building-yard  are  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  of  our  great  na- 
val estabUshments."  Chatham  and 
Sheemees  are  on  the  Medway,  the 
former  a  building-yard,  the  latter 
"  inferior  in  importance  to  the  other 
naval  dockyarda"  Woolwich  is  im- 
portant as  ''  a  building  and  steam 
yard,"  besides  its  enormous  arsenal, 
whence  all  our  artillery  equipments 
for  land  and  sea  service  are  supj^ied. 
Deptford  on  the  Thames,  above  Wool- 
wicn,  is  a  small  building-yard,  but 
large  victualling  establishment.  Last- 
ly, Haulbowline,  in  Cork  harbour, 
affords  means  of  "  refittingLCoaling, 
and  provisioning  the  fleet."  The  Com- 
missioners  observe  that,  "without 
under-estimating  the  resources  of  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  the  Clyde,  and 
other  great  centres  of  the  commewial 
marine,  we  believe  that  the  speciali- 
ties of  the  royal  navy  are  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  any  or  all  of 
them  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  any 
of  our  dockyards." 

The  Commissioners  direct  their 
attention,  in  examining  and  reporting 
on  each  of  the  dockyards,  to  these^ 
ward  defences  which  are  required 
against  a  purelv  naval  force  :  and  to 
the  landward  aefences,  which  wonld 
only  be  necessary  in  case  of  actual 
invasion.  Between  the  two  there  is 
a  vast  difference.  For  an  invafflon 
by  land  immense  preparations  must 
be  made.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery must  be  embarked  in  France, 
and  disembarked  in  England— opera- 
tions requiring  the  greatest  nicety, 
liable  to  be  thwartedby  the  weather 
in  spite  of  all  the  appliances  of  steam, 
and  utterly  impracticable  if  a  supe- 
rior naval  force  was  anywhere  with- 
in summons.  But  however  great  our 
naval  superiority,  our  ships  cannot 
at  all  times  prevent  an  enemy  from 
shelline  our  dockyards,  if  the  dock- 
yards look  to  the  ships  alone  for 
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proteedon.  If  our  Channel  fleet  was 
at  Corky  or  even  at  Plymouth,  the 
French  admiral  might  [jet  up  steam 
in  Cherboarg  at  midnight,  and  be 
abreast  of  Portsmouth  by  daybreak. 
It  would  be  intolerable  to  allow  him 
four  or  five  hours  to  shell  the  dock- 
yard before  our  fleet  came  up.  The 
OommiaBionerB  justly  remark  that 
^  to  station  permanently  at  each  of 
oar  dockyMOS  and  arsenals  a  naval 
force  sufficient  for  its  defence,  and 
haying  no  other  object,  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  duties  of  a  fleet, 
and  would,  in  fact,  be  using  the  navy 
to  maintain  the  dockyardiB,  instead 
of  the  dockyards  to  maintain  the 
fleet"  They  recommend  extensive 
additions  to  the  seaward  defences  of 
our  dockyards,  for  ''in  their  pre- 
sent state  an  enemy  might,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  our  fleet,  or  in 
the  event  of  any  contingency  giving 
Mm  command  of  the  Channd,  de- 
stroy anv  of  these  establishments 
without  the  necessity  of  landing  upon 
our  shores."  The  forts  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  for  the  purpose  of 
gaming  the  entrances  to  our  dock- 
yards, would  be  somewhat  similar  to 
those  which  kept  our  fleet  at  bav 
before  Cronstadt  and  Sebastopol, 
modified  to  suit  the  localitiesw  The 
Thames  and  Medway  would  both  be 
further  closed  by  a  floating  boom  or 
barrier  moored  across  the  river  in 
time  of  war.  The  Commissioners, 
for  sundry  good  reasons,  do  not  re* 
commend  the  adoption  of  stationary 
floating  batteries  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  they  describe  a  mov- 
able floating  batteiy,  or  steam-ship, 
"  which  they  conceive  would  oe 
highly  efficient  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. It  may  be  described  as  a 
powerful  iron  -  sided  steam  -  veeseL 
capable  alike  of  maintaining  a  fixea 
position,  or  manoBuvring  in  a  general 
engagement,  mounting  from  twelve 
to  twenty  guns,  havmg  a  speed  of 
from  eignt  to  ten  knoto,  and  of  as 
li^ht  a  draught  of  water  as  is  con- 
sistent with  other  good  qualities." 
These  vessels,  intended  exclusively 
for  coasting  purposes,  would  be ''  en- 
abled to  avoid  an  attack  of  a  su- 
perior force  bv  retreating  into  shoal 
water,  to  which  the  sea-going  vessels 
of  the  enemy  would  l^  prevented 
from  following  them,  owing  to  their 
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greater  draught  of  water.  They 
should  be  divested  of  all  qualities 
that  are  not  necessary  for  this  kind 
of  service,  in  order  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  building.and  to  preventthem 
nom  being  detached  on  other  duties.** 
Most  of  our  readers  would  not 
thank  us  for  entering  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  Conmiissioners'  proposals 
regarding  the  landward  defencea 
Those  who  desire  to  study  the  sub- 
ject closely  will  find  means  of  doing 
so  in  the  pages  and  maps  of  the  Blue- 
book.  In  support  of  our  proposition, 
that  the  question  of  landward  de- 
fences requires  a  wider  investigation, 
which  should  fully  embrace  the  in- 
quiiy  of  how  many  troops  the  nation 
can  furnish,  we  shall  give  some  ^ 
the  answers  made  by  Sir  John  Bur- 
^yne,  one  of  the  very  first  soldiers 
m  Europe. 

To  render  Portsmouth  secure 
against  a  distant  bombardment, 
certain  heights,  called  Portsdown 
Heights,  must  be  occui>ied ;  but  the 
position  is  verv  extensive — not  less 
than  seven  miles.  Sir  J.  Buigoyne 
objects  to  fortifying  them,  because 
he  does  not  believe  the  reouisite 
ffarrison  of  20,000  men  would  be 
forthcoming.  ''My  objection  to 
Portsdown  is  the  vast  extent  of  the 
place.  I  cannot  see  what  chance 
you  would  have  of  ever  finding  a 
garrison  which  would  be  eoual  to 
covering  such  an  extent  of  derences." 

"  (l  Do  you  not  think  that  we  might 
alwaye  reckon  upon  having,  in  militia 
levies,  dock  brigades,  and  volunteers,  a 
force  of  20,000  men  in  Portsmouth  1 

**  A,  If  you  can  do  that,  then  my  objec- 
tion as  to  Portsdown  Hill  is  removed ; 
but  my«  fear  would  be  of  establishing 
works  permanently,  at  a  veiy  consider- 
able expense,  and  afterwards  perhaps 
being  forced  to  abandon  them  from  want 
of  troops.  I  do  not  expect  that  yon 
would  get  a  force  of  20,000  men  for 
Portsmouth,  because  Portsmouth  would 
not  be  attacked  unless  a  great  InyasiQn 
took  phioe.  You  would  have  the  militia 
probably  with  your  field  army,  as  they 
would  be  a  very  valuable  force." 

At  Plymouth  the  proposed  lines 
are  four  miles  long.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne 
says  the  position  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous (than  Portsdown),  owing 
to  its  smaller  extent ;  *^  but  there  is 
another  circumstance  affecting  Ply- 
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month,  that  probably  the  «trriBon 
would  be  Tery  much  larger,  becaase 
you  would  hare  all  the  troops  and 
YolunteerB  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try concentrated  at  Plymouth,  their 
centre  of  action;  whereas  Ports- 
mouth is  part  of  the  defence  of  Lon- 
don, and  therefore  you  could  not 
afiford  such  a  U^kc  garrison  there." 

"  Q.  The  army  which  \b  to  defend  Lon- 
don could  not  idfect  the  defence  of  Ply- 
mouth 1 

**  A.  No ;  for  you  could  not  leave  the 
whole  of  that  western  district  unprovided 
for  without  a  distinct  force,  which  would 
probably  be  chiefly  at  Plymouth." 

The  position  of  Chatham  is  so  near 
London  that  its  defence  becomes  'still 
more  closely  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  metropolis.  The  plan  of  theCom- 
misdoners  for  enclosing  the  ground 
opposite  Chatham  on  the  north  of 
the  Med  way  is  almost  the  only  one  of 
their  plans  which  we  should  venture 
to  criticise.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
fortification  of  Chatham  on  the  north 
should  only  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  defence  after  London  had 
fallen.  The  promontory  which  is 
formed  by  the  Medway  oelow  Maid- 
stone and  the  Thames,  is  the  las( 
place  where  an  invading  army  would 
uke  to  venture.  Although  we  do 
not  place  much  confidence  in  a  river 
for  strategical  purposes  of  defence, 
the  Medway  between  Maidstone  ana 
Chatham  would  ofifer  a  serious  bar- 
lier :  the  line  is  short,  and  therefore 
easily  watched,  and  the  ground  on 
the  left  bank  favourable  for  defence. 
It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
an  invader  would  turn  the  Medway, 
either  passing  through  Maidstone  or 
leaving  it  on  nis  right  flank.  Maid- 
stone IS  thus  an  important  strategical 
point  If  our  army  had  not  already 
met  the  invader  before  he  reached 
Maidstone,  or  if  it  had  met  him  and 
been  defeated,  it  must— it  could  only 
be  in  front  of  London.  Should  the 
invader,  after  passing  Maidstone,  turn 
to  his  right  and  enter  the  promon- 
tory between  the  Thames  and  Med- 
way, he  would  enter  ti  cul  de  sac. 
Our  army  could  advance  behind  him, 
and  make  him  fight  a  battle  in  a 
position  where  all  retreat  would  be 
cut  off  in  case  of  defeat.  We  do  not 
believe  a  general  would  be  justified 
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in  exposing  himself  to  an  engage- 
ment under  such  circamstanoeeL  even 
if  numerically    superior;    and  the 
real  attack   on  Chatham  from  the 
north  would  only  be  made  after  Lon- 
don had  fallen.      When  this  unfor- 
tunate event  had  occurred,  the  Frendi 
would  be  in  possesflion  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames^  and  could  en- 
filade and  take  in  reverse  the  line 
of  works  proposed  by  the  Comnus- 
sioners  across  the  promontoiy.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  adopt  one  of  the 
other  plans  which  they  themselves 
suggest,  having  both  its  flanks  rest- 
ing on  the  Medway?  A  small  fort  at 
C&e  Creek  could  be  added.     Tliis 
would  compel  the  enemy  to  make 
his  attack  from   the  west     If  he 
attacked  from  the  north,  his  works 
would  be  taken  in  reverse  by  the 
fort  at  Cliffe  Creek.     If  he  attacked 
the  fort  at  CliflFe  Creek,  he  wonld  be 
taken  in  reverse  by  the  Chatham  lines. 
These  two  forts  would  thus  mutual- 
ly support  each  other.     The  fort  at 
Cliff'e  Creek  would  form  a  barrier  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  north  and  east  portion  of  the 
Chatham  lines  might  be  construct- 
ed on  an  inexpensive  scale,  beiiig 
less  liable  to  attack  than  the  west 
front,  which  would  be  proportion- 
ately strengthened 

In  some  of  the  additions  propos^ 
to  the  seaward  defences  of  Plymouth, 
the  Commissioners  have  really  gone 
too  far  on  the  side  of  security.    It  w 
wasting  money  to  build  cxpns^e 
casemates  on  Drake's  Island.    The 
entrance  to  Plymouth  harbour  is  ^ 
easiest  defended  of  any  in  the  world. 
There  are  plenty  of  officers  in  m 
Royal  EnjKineers  who  would,  at  sa 
expense  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
in  less  than  forty-ei^t  houxB,  throv 
up  and  arm  a  sufficiency  of  earthen 
batteries  on  Mount  Edgecombe  to 
blow  any  fleet  that  tried  to  force  an 
entrance  clean  out  of  the  water  ^  and 
this  might  be  done  without  inflicting 
the  sliffhtest  permanent  injuiy  on  tM 
noble  demesne  of  Mount  Ed^oombe, 
which  would  be  little  less  than  sacri- 
lege.   But  earthen  batteries  thro^ 
up  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  could, 
at  its  conclusion,  be  levelled  in  as 
short  a  time  as  they  took  to  oonstmct 
— and  in  that  warm  and  moist  cl^ 
mate  the  succeeding  spring  woma 
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Bee  the  daisies  and  feiiis  growing  as 
white  and  green  as  ever ;  or  if  a  hos- 
tile fleet  was  sank  by  these  batteries, 
the  grassy  mounds  might  remain  for 
fatare  ages  as  a  pictoresqne  memento 
of  the  straggle.  The  €k>thic  rain 
near  them  woold  be  much  improved 
by  having  its  battress  knockea  away 
1^  a  French  bullet^  for  it  woald  then 
become  a  real  rain,  whereas  it  is  now 
avowedly  a  sham  one. 

The  sabject  of  seaward  defences  at 
PortsmouUi  is  difficalt  and  compli- 
cated ;  what  between  the  sands,  and 
the  shoals,  and  "  Motherbank,"  and 
"  No  man's  land,**  and  the  contradio- 
toiy  opinions  of  naval  officers,  the 
OommisBioners  deserve  great  credit 
for  having  come  to  any  decision  at 
all,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  try- 
ingto  distarb  it. 

The  Commissioners  state  their  de- 
mands on  oar  pockets  as  follows : 
— "The  amoont  of  our  special  esti- 
mate is  j£l0,390,000.  ^  which  sum 
j^l,885j000  is  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  ^^,005,000  for  the  fortifications 
Tecommended  for  erection,  £500,000 
lor  the  armament  of  works,  and 
£1,000,000  for  floating  defences.  To 
this  most  be  added  £1,460,000  for 
works  already  sanctioned  and  in 
course  of  ezecation  —  the  whole 
amounting  to  £11.860^000." 

The  portion  oi  this  required  for 
the  seaward  defences  of  the  dock- 
yards is£3^25,000 ;  their  armament, 
say,  j^50^000^  or  half  of  the  whole 
£500,000  required  for  armaments :  if 
we  add  the  £1,000,000  for  floating 
defences,  it  gives  £3,576.000.  This 
should  he  sanctioned  without  loss  of 
time,  because  these  works  really  are 
independent  of  any  general  plan  for 
nsisan^  invasion,  and  the  j^rrisons 
required  would  be  very  snudl  com- 
nared  with  those  for  the  land  de- 
Knees —  probably  not  5000  men. 
We  consia^  these  seaward  defences 
for  the  dockyards  should  take  prece- 
dence of  everything,  even  of  the 
defence  of  London,  inasmuch  as  the 
danger  is  far  more  inuninent.  To 
reach  London  an  enemy  must  defeat 
both  onr  fleet  and  army ;  to  bum 
oar  dockyards,  in  the  present  state 
of  their  defences,  he  need  only  defeat 
or  entice  away  oar  fleet 

The  land  defences  resolve  them- 
•dves  into  ample  questions  of  men 
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and  money.  The  Commissionen  re- 
quire 65,000  men  to  garrison  their 
forts,  3721  guns  to  place  in  them, 
and  £7,000,000  to  build  them :  surely 
it  would  be  as  well  to  count  how 
many  chickens  we  can  hatch,  before 
makmg  such  expensive  hencoops  for 
them.  Three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  -  one  guns  !  but 
where  are  the  gunneis  1  Keally  food 
for  cannon  is  getting  so  scarce  and 
dear,  and  there  are  so  many  months 
to  feed,  that  the  cannon  must  learn 
to  help  themselves,  and  then  indulge 
in  an  unobjectionable  cannibalism. 
Can  no  one  invent  a  gun  that  will 
load,  aim,  and  fire  itseffi  or,  as  sol- 
diere  are  mere  machines,  can  no  one 
invent  a  steam  regiment  and  steam 
colonel  at  once  f  We  ourselves 
believe  the  number  of  men  forth- 
coming, and  able  to  gairison  the 
fortifications,  woald  be  pactically  un- 
limited, and  shall  recur  to  the  subject 
afterwards ;  but  when  such  distin- 
guished authorities  as  Sir  J.  Bur- 
goyne  think  otherwise,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  act  without  a  fuller  inves- 
tigation. The  Commissionere  talk 
in  a  general  way  of  utilidng  the 
volunteers,  &c. ;  but  it  was  not  with- 
in their  scope  to  estimate  in  detcdl 
the  distribution  we  could  make  of 
onr  forces.  We  wish  distinctly  to 
state  that  our  opposition  to  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  these  works 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing the  matter  on  a  broader  basis, 
and  is  free  from  any  intention  of 
attributing  imperfections  to  the  Com- 
missioners^ schemes  taken  p^rtf.  As 
specimens  of  military  engineering 
projects  they  are  no  doubt  excellent : 
we  should  like  to  see  their  plan  of 
fortifyin;^  Chatham  reconsidered,  al- 
though it  is  very  probable  nothing 
better  can  be  devised.  As  they 
themselves  suRgest   three  different 

Slans  for  Chatham,  we  majr  be  par- 
oned  for  hinting  at  any  improve- 
ments being  possible.  K  the  nation, 
therefore,  will  undertake  to  find  gar- 
risons of  65,000  men,  and  come  down 
handsomely  with  its  £10,000,000,  the 
Commissionere  may  safely  be  in- 
trusted with  seeing  the  money  laid 
out  to  the  best  aovantage ;  but  the 
nation  had  better  make  sure  that  the 
^nurrisons  will  not  be  summoned  at 
we  moment  of  peril  to  protect  Lon- 
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don,  and  an  enemy  walk  into  the 
empty  forts  {  and  they  must  not  at 
a  rature  penod  make  the  payment 
of  this  money  any  basis  for  remon- 
strance affainst  furnishing  another 
twenty  mfiiion  to  fortify  London  and 
a  few  other  points,  wnich  may  be 
more  importimt  than  the  landward 
defences  of  our  dockyards. 

Here  we  leare  the  "  Report  of  the 
Oommissioners  appointed  to  consider 
the  Defences  of  the  United  King- 
dom/' and,  reserving  a  few  remarks 
regarding  our  fleet,  and  means  of 
oppoeiog  or  delaying  a  landing,  for 
the  conclusion,  take  the  case  of  an 
actual  invasion,  when  the  whole  army 
of  England ->  regulars,  militia,  and 
volunteers— would  be  called  into  the 
field.  It  is  not  necessary  nowadays 
to  go  very  far  for  a  pretext  for  war. 
We  need  not  discuss  the  present 
aspect  of  European  politics,  try  to 
divine  how  mucn  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces the  Emperor  will  require  to 
balance  Sicily,  or  what  prescription 
the  doctors  have  drawn  up  for  the 
sick  man.  We  may  at  once  anti- 
cipate the  year  1863,  and  suppose 
France  has  ffone  to  war  with  Eng- 
land for  an  "  idea."  Matters,  more- 
over, are  looking  very  serious  on  our 
side  of  the  Channel  The  Emperor 
is  not  yet  established  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  or  the  Garde  Imperiale 
quartered  in  Enightsbridge  Bar- 
racks ;  but  the  Parisian  press  talk 
of  this  as  all  but  un  fail  accompli 
Bentes  are  up,  and  consols  are  down 
—England  has  lost  a  great  naval 
action,  and  the  French  iSmiral,  like 
Van  Tromp,  may  sail  up  the  Channel 
with  a  broom  ait  his  mast-head  To- 
morrow, as  the  Maniteur  announces, 
the  Emperor  will  run  down  to  Cher- 
bourg to  witness  a  grand  naval  re- 
view, when  the  Frencn  fleet  will  tow 
their  captured  rivals  into  port  The 
French  admiral  who  engaged  the 
Royal  Albert  on  one  side  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  other, 
till  both  ships  struck  their  flags,  will 
lead  the  procession  with  his  prizes. 
The  iron-plated  Warrior  and  Black 
Prince  were  sunk  with  all  hands, 
so  they  cannot  grace  the  triumph  : 
but  a  number  of  other  vessels  of 
all  sizes  will  follow  in  the  victor's 
wake,  with  the  tricolor  floating  over 
the  British  ensign.    After  the  fBte, 
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the  Emperor,  it  is  wfai^>ered  in 
London,  will  not  go  back  to  Paris, 
but  proceed  at  onoe  to  Boulogne,  to 
superintend  in  person  the  arran^ 
ments  for  embarking  his  army  of  m- 
vasion.  A  few  swift  steamers  have 
set  out  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool, 
to  convey  orders  of  recall  for  our 
ships  from  all  parts  of  the  worid. 
Two  contractors,  who  bnilt  rotten 
gunboats,  have  been  hanged  at 
BlackwalL  The  London  mob  are 
searching  everywhere  for  Mr  Bright, 
but  he  Eas  fortunately  eluded  their 
grasp— he  is  concealed  in  Lord  Der- 
by's dressing-room. 

If  England  is  ever  invaded,  it  can 
only  be  after  a  catastrophe  such  as 
we  have  here  imagined.    The  Em- 
peror would  never  Be  so  mad  as  to 
quit  the  shores  of  France  until  he 
had  secured  a  command  of  the  Chan- 
nel for  six  weeks  at  least    As  to 
seizing  a  moment  when  our  fleet  was 
out  of  the  w^it  is  not  possible  m 
these  daya    Where  could  our  fleet 
hide  itself,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
summons  at  the  time  of  need?    No 
port  of  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean 
IS  more  than  a  fortnight's  steaming 
from  Land^s  End ;  ana  it  would  not 
suit  the  French  to  disembark  in  BDg- 
land,  and  then  find  their  traniroorts 
in  possession  of  an  English  squadron. 
The  Emperor  had  better  be  content 
with  the  Tuileries  and  Versailles, 
than  reign  for  a  month  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  Tower. 

If  Louis  Napoleon  forms'  the  se- 
rious idea  of  invading  England,  be 
would  not  even  pretend  to  secresy. 
Do  what  he  mignt,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  vast  pje- 
parations  which  would  be  necessary, 
without  all  Europe  fathoming  his 
design.  The  moment  his  concentra- 
tion of  troops  and  transports  began 
to  be  matured,  any  attempt  at  se- 
cresy would  merely  clog  ms  own 
movements,  without  throwing  any 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Our  War  Office  should, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  does,  know 
the  movements  of  every  regiment  in 
the  French  army  just  as  well  as  our 
own.  This  may  not  be  of  much  im- 
FKDrtance  in  peace  time,  but  the  nrao- 
tice  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop, 
as  it  keeps  the  machinery  of  our  in- 
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telligeiiee  department  in  good  work- 
ing order.     The  anny  of  inyasioii 
might  consist  of  200,000  men,  of 
whom  150,000  would  cross  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  remainder  be 
bioaght  forward  to  sapply  .casual- 
ties ;  150,000,  more  or  less,  may  be 
taken  as  the  limit  beyond  which  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible  to  keep 
up  an  army  folly  sap]>lied  with  am- 
mmiition,  proTidons,  and  nuUiriel. 
Of   these,  100,000  (indading  5000 
GSTsliy  and  200  guns)  might  by  an 
extraordinary  effort  be  passed  oyer 
at  once;  they  would  require  about 
150^000  tons  of  shipping.    We  give 
a  small  proportion  of  cavaliy  and 
gons,  as  the  oountiy  is  not  suited  for 
uiem.  With  good  arran^ments,  and 
under  very  &yourable  circumstances 
of  weather,  the  whole  could  land  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.    A  few 
tombrils  or  horses  might  remain  on 
board,  but  the  great  mass  could  be 
ashore  within  mat  time.    We  have 
seen  an   artillenr  troop-ship  com- 
idetely  ^Bleared  or  horses  and  guns  in 
eight  hours,  on  to  a  beach  three- 
qpEurtere  of  a  mile  distant    At  Old 
Fort  the  Allies  commenced  disem- 
barking at  8  ^M.,  and  had  pretty 
nearly  Drou^t  everything  ashore  by 
the  evening  of  the  second  day,  al- 
though there  was  a  considerable  surf. 
The  100,000  men  once  ashore,  their 
first  operation  would  be  to  intrench 
themselves  in  some  position  selected 
long  before.    The  steamers,  as  they 
emptied,  would  go  back  for  another 
earn).    Supposing  the  infantry  took 
six  hours  to  disembark,  the  steamers 
four  hours  to  cross»  two  more  to  em- 
bark their  second  batch,  and  four 
hours  to  recross,  the  whole  could  be 
finished  b^  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  allowmg  the  sailors  a  few  hours 
for  repose.  The  French  would  try  to 
dispense  with  most  of  the  baggage 
ana  means  of  transport  which  an 
army  usually  requircM,  but  there  are 
certain  necessary  evils  in  the  shape 
of  impedimenta  which  no  force  in  tne 
field  can  entirely  shake  off.   The  sol- 
dierswonld  carrv  six  days'  provisions, 
no  tents  would  be  brou^t  ashore. 
In  their  state  of  mad  excitement,  no 
complaints  would  be  heard  of  the  wet 
or  cold  as  they  lay  down  to  sleep  on 
the  firm  old  sod  of  Kent :  any  priva- 
tions would  be  cheerfully  endured 
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except  delay.  By  noon  on  the  third 
day,  150,000  infantry,  5000  cavalrr, 
and  200  guns,  would  be  drawn  up  m 
battle  array,  and  the  marshals,  amid 
deafening  shouts  of  "  Vive  TEmper- 
eur  r  direct  the  heads  of  their  respec- 
tive columns  on  London. 

So  far  it  has  beon  all  plain  sailing. 
We  have  no  right  to  reckon  the  ele- 
ments to  help  us.  It  might  be  that 
"  He  blew  with  His  windB,  and  they 
were  scattered ; "  that  half  th^army 
might  find  themselves  cut  off,  b^  a 
strong  southerly  gale  and  roaring 
surf,  from  all  communication  with 
their  shifw,  and  be  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  but  we  must  not 
neglect  human  means,  in  the  hope 
that  Providence  will  a  second  time 
interpose  in  our  flavour. 

We  have  here  put  aside  our  Chan- 
nel fleet,  and  seen  the  invader  safe 
ashore.  Having  thus  given  him  a 
queen  and  bishop  at  the  least,  let  us 
see  what  we  can  do  with  our  knights 
and  castles  in  the  great  game  of 
strategy. 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  the 
English  general  He  might  assume 
the  offensive,  and  force  an  action 
dose  to  the  coast,  finishing  the  war 
at  once,  and  saving  all  the  southern 
counties  and  towns  from  pillage  and 
misery ;  for  this  he  must  have  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dis- 
ciplined men  at  his  disposaL  The 
second  or  defensive  course  of  opera- 
tions (which  also  applies  to  the  case 
of  our  army  losing  a  great  battle 
near  the  coast)  would  be  necessary, 
if  numerical  odds  in  r^lar  troops 
(including  militia  and  efficient  volun- 
teers) were  so  much  against  us,  that 
the  tremendous  stake  could  not  pru- 
dently be  risked  in  a  pitched  battle 
until  the  enemy  were  far  from  their 
base,  and  the  volunteers,  acting  in 
their  rear^  compelled  them  to  detach 
laige  bodies  to  protect  their  line  of 
operations,  the  main  army  being  pro- 
portionately weakened. 

"  The  siuety  and  honour  of  the 
country,"  says  Lord  Overstone^  "  re- 
quire that  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
be  defended  on  the  sea  principally, 
and  in  the  first  instance ;  and  m  the 
case  of  any  serious  mishaps  there,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  fight  the  battle 
upon  the  firet  inch  of  ground  upon 
which  a  foreign  foe  sets  his  hostile 
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foot."  That  the  English  general 
would  adopt  this  course,  if  he  could 
do  so  with  any  hope  of  success,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  one  of  men,  and  this  we  shall 
discuss  hereafter.  The  infantry  would 
be  forwarded  by  rail,  the  cavalry  and 
artiUeiy  by  road.  As  Crawford's  light 
brigade  marched  sixty-four  miles 
in  twenty-six  hours  to  Talavera,  it 
would  not  be  expecting  too  much 
from  •our  mounted  troops,  or  even 
foot -artillery,  to  make  tnirty  miles 
a- day.  Thus  all  troops  within  a 
radius  of  sixty  miles  from  the  point 
oi  invasion,  and  the  infantry  from  a 
far  greater  distance,  could  assemble 
on  the  third  day.  Independently  of 
the  great  sacrifice  which  a  protracted 
war  must  entail,  the  plan  of  fighting 
at  once  presents  great  advantc^es  in 
a  purely  militaiy  point  of  view.  The 
moral  effect  upon  our  army  of  march- 
ing straight  at  the  enemy  wherever 
he  landed  must  be  admirable.  We 
would  deploy  a  few  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  a  member  of  the 
royal  family,  riding  alon|^  the  ranks, 
would  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
trooM  to  an  extraordinaiy  pitch. 
The  French  would  hardly  be  recover- 
ed from  their  sea-sickness,  and,  with 
the  best  arrangements,  would  still  be 
in  some  confusion.  They  could  not 
have  any  heavier  guns  than  field- 
pieces  ashore,  while  we  might  hope 
to  bring  18-pounders  into  action. 
They  would  be  ai)palled  at  the  sud- 
denness with  which  their  trespass 
was  challeDged,  and,  above  all,  a 
battle  lost  in  such  a  position  would 
be  utter  and  immediate  destruction. 
If  left  to  themselves,  they  might 
form  a  strong  intrenched  camp,  on 
which  to  retire  after  any  disastrous 
action  in  the  interior,  but  at  the  first 
nothing  could  be  ready  beyond  a  few 
fieldworks.  Even  a  victory  must 
paralyse  the  invader  for  many  days. 
With  40,000  men  weltering  in  their 
blood,  and  all  their  ammunition 
spent,  they  could  be  in  no  position 
to  follow  up  boldly  through  an  en- 
closed country. 

If  we  were  really  invaded  without 
warning,  which  some  predict,  al- 
though we  cannot  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence,  or  if  we 
were  surprised  through  ourown  negli- 
gence to  take  proper  precautions  after 
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warning  had  been  given,  or,  worse 
than  all,  if  we  were  defeated  in  a 
general  action  near  the  coast,  the 
point  to  look  to  would  be  the  safety 
of  the  metropolis.  Of  course  there 
are  different  aegrees  of  surprise,  and 
the  English  army,  unprepi^ed  when 
the  enemy  landed,  might  meet  him 
half-way  to  London.  Accordingly, 
some  have  proposed  scarping  the 
chalk  range  of  hills,  or  forming  an 
intrenched  camp  near  Guildford,  or 
elsewhere  along  that  line.  Due  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this  view  from 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
country;  but  we  cannot  adopt  it 
ourselves.  A  lonff  line,  such  as 
would  be  afforded  oy  scarping  the 
hills,  is  generally  a  weak  line.  There 
are  so  many  strons^  positions  along 
this  ranffe  of  hills,  that  an  intrenchea 
camp,  which  the  enemy  would  know 
of,  and  lay  his  plans  to  avoid,  is  un- 
necessary ;  and  if  we  are  ready  to 
attack  him,  no  defensive  works  or 
position  is  required.  It  is  also  quite 
uncertain  whether  an  invader  would 
land  in  Kent  or  Essex  :  if  he  landed 
in  Kent,  he  would  certainlv  make  a 
demonstration  on  Essex:  if  he  landed 
in  Essex,  he  would  make  a  demon- 
stration on  Kent  Bu<^  for  the  sake 
of  more  easily  considenng  the  ques- 
tion, we  take  the  southern  counties 
as  the  field  of  operations.  Leaving, 
then,  any  intermediate  line  between 
the  coast  and  London  as  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance,  which  can 
hardly  be  provided  for  beforehand, 
but  must  depend  on  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  we  come  to  the  defence 
of  London  itself  against  an  invader 
who  had  pushed  up  to  its  vicinity. 
Several  projects  have  been  put  for- 
ward, all  of  which  we  desire  to  see 
investigated  by  a  competent  com- 
mission. One  is  to  surround  Lon- 
don  with  a  series  of  detached  re- 
doubts, one  mile  apart,  at  a  radius 
of  five  or  six  miles  from  St  Paul's ; 
but  it  certainly  appears  that  these 
forts  must  be  so  masked  by  houses 
as  to  be  generally  useless.  Another 
scheme^  has  been  verv  ably  advo- 
cated in  the  Cornhill  Magazine — 
viz.,  to  surround  London  with  forts 
at  Shooter's  Hill,  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Harrow,  and  other  places.  Previous 
to  an  expected  attack,  intermediate 
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forta  and  a  line  of  parapet  could  be 
thrown  up  between  them,  and  the 
whole  male  population  summoned  to 
defend  these  works.  Our  olgection 
to  this  plan  is,  that  the  mass  of  sub- 
urban villas  and  garden  waUs  as  they 
stand  form  positions  admirable  for 
defence  and  most  difficult  for  attack. 
By  ^  means  arm  the  population  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  let  them 
fifht  it  out  in  these  enclosures. 
There  is  no  doubt  they  would  step 
cheeifuUy  forward  to  man  your  ad- 
iranced  works,  but  they  would  attach 
imdue  importance  to  them.  Such  a 
long  line  would  probably  be  pierced 
fiomewhere,  and  the  undisciplined 
masses,  terrified  at  this  result,  fly  in 
confusion,  setting  a  fearful  example 
to  the  regular  troops.  If  the  latter 
were  scattered  in  detachments  along 
the  line,  they  wonld  be  unable  to  do 
anything  but  follow ;  or,  if  they  were 
eoflected  at  one  point^  by  uur  the 
creater  extent  of  the  parap!et  and  re- 
Goubts  must  be  in  the  entire  charge 
of  utterly  untrained  men,  who  would 
think,  when  this  was  lost,  that  all 
was  over,  and  not  make  half  the  fight 
in  the  enclosures  as  if  they  had  been 
cyriginally  placed  there  :  and,  when 
thev  made  a  good  stand  behind  one 
waU,  only  be  encouraged  to  hold  out 
at  the  next.  This  is  sacrificing  the 
Buburbs;  but  it  is  surely  better  to 
aacrifioe  the  suburbs  and  save  the 
town  than  lose  all  together.  We 
acknowledge,  however,  that  the  da- 
mage which  must  ensue  would  be  a 
serious  consideration,  were  it  not 
that  we  believe  means  can  be  taken 
to  prevent  it. 

Of  the  various  projects  for  defend- 
ing London,  that  to  which  we  incline 
is  alluded  to  in  a  pamphlet  on  ^  Na- 
tional Defence ;  or,  Where  shall  Eng- 
land Rally  her  Volunteers?  By  a 
Gkneral  Officer.**  It  is  to  have  an 
intrenched  camp  in  front  of  London 
which  an  enemy  could  not  pass,  and 
entangle  himself  in  the  streets.  K 
the  Imglish  general,  unwilling  from 
whatever  cause  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
the  open  field,  took  up  an  impreg- 
nable intrenched  position,  such  as 
eonld  easily  be  constructed  near  the 
Crystal  Palace,  no  invader  dare  move 
on  the  city.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  an  army  cannot  right-about 
face  like  a  single  soldier.     A  good 


example  of  this  occurs  in  Sir  R.  WU- 
son's  narrative  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign. Qeneral  Morand  was  recalled 
oy  Napoleon,  near  Loubino,  after 
having  penetrated  what  the  French 
called  a  virgin  wood,  as  never  having 
been  passed  before  by  troops  with 
cannon  or  wheeled  carriages ;  but  his 
artillery  had  to  move  forward  one 
mile  and  a  half  before  they  could  find 
space  to  turn. 

If  an  invader  was  to  enter  the 
mass  of  villas  and  gardens  near  Lon^ 
don.  he  could  not  move  troops,  espe- 
cially artillery,  from  one  flank  to  the 
other  to  support  threatened  points, 
which  is  so  essential  in  a  well-ordered 
field  of  battle.  His  artillerv,  indeed, 
would  be  so  cramped  as  to  become  of 
little  use,  and  the  enclosures  would 
prevent  those  regular  formations  by 
which  discipline  can  vanquish  num- 
bers. Even  30,000  good  troops  from 
the  English  camp  attacking  his  rear 
would  throw  him  into  inextricable 
confusion,  which  must  be  the  pre- 
lude to  destruction.  We  will  not 
hazard  too  positive  an  assertion  on 
such  a  point,  but  we  believe  that 
an  army  of  100,000  men  facing  the 
Thames,  within  six  miles  of  St 
Paul's,  could  not  turn  roimd  pro- 
perly under  three  hours.  With  an 
intrenched  camp  at  Sydeuham,  there- 
fore, even  the  suburbs  would  be  safe. 
To  suppose  an  invader  will  sacri- 
fice himself  to  bum  Loudon,  is  ab- 
surd. We  have  heard  of  a  nation 
sacrificing  its  capital  to  destroy  an 
invader,  but  never  of  an  invader 
sacrificing  himself  to  destroy  a  capi- 
tal. The  French  Samson  may  oe 
very  anxious  to  pull  down  the  pillars 
of  the  temple  of  Dagon,  but  he  will 
let  them  alone  rather  than  bury  him- 
self in  the  ruins. 

To  form  an  intrenched  camp  near 
the  Crystal  Palace,  or  somewhere 
within  ten  mOes  of  London,  will  not 
cost  more  than  most  of  the  other 
plans  proposed  for  defence.  The 
exact  spot  and  form  of  camp  are  im- 
material. We  should  propose  a  quad- 
rilateral—two forts  in  ftont,  one  and 
a  hdf  or  two  miles  apart,  and  two 
corresponding  ones  about  one  mile 
distant  in  rear.  The  camp  will  re- 
quire one  mile  clear  space  in  front 
and  on  the  sides,  and  half  a  mile 
clear  in  rear.    This  gives  an  entire 
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space  of  fonr  miles  long  by  two  and 
a  half  deep,  or  ten  square  miles. 
Except  tha  small  space  occupied  by 
the  forts  themselves,  the  remainder 
might  continue  under  cultivation, 
only  all  houses  and  enclosures  must 
be  cleared  away.  It  would  be  best 
laid  out  as  a  grazing-ground.  K  the 
expense  was  very  considerable,  some 
houses  and  trees  might  remain,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  would 
be  razed  to  the  ground  wnen  the 
camp  was  to  be  placed  on  a  war 
footmg.  K  we  allow  £40Q  per  acre, 
the  entire  cost  would  be  ;£2,660,000. 
Two  such  camps  are  required— one 
on  the  south  and  one  on  the  north 
or  north-west  of  London.  Allowing 
one-half  for  loss  in  the  purchase, 
depreciation  in  value  under  Qovem- 
ment  managements  and  unprofitable 
ground  built  on  oy  the  lorts,  the 
expense  of  the  sites  for  two  camps 
will  be  ;C2.600,000,  to  which  we 
may  add  £1,000,000  for  building 
eight  forts.  These  are  not  reauirea 
to  stand  a  regular  siege,  and  this 
allowance  should  suffice.  Such  a 
position,  with  the  flanks  extended, 
and  front  covered  by  a  few  tempo- 
rary works,  if  necessary,  will  be  im- 
pregnable. The  English  general 
womd  have  his  army,  every  man  of 
whom  he  could  depend  upon,  well 
in  hand,  ready  in  a  moment  to  be 
hurled  at  the  enemy  if  he  committed 
the  slightest  blunder.  The  invader, 
with  such  an  army  in  such  a  position 
before  him^  and  every  hedge  and  wall 
bristling  with  muskets  beyond,  might 
well  stand  at  bay. 

Foiled  on  the  south  side  of  Lon- 
don, the  enemy  must  cross  the 
Thames  and  operate  on  the  north. 
He  need  not,  however,  enter  London 
to  become  its  master.  His  fleet 
blockades  the  Thames ;  the  southern 
counties  are  ravaffed,  and  their  rail- 
ways in  his  hanas,  or  broken  up. 
If  he  can  occupy  or  break  up  the 
northern  lines,  London  must  starve 
or  yield.  Crossing  the  Thames  and 
circling  round  the  north  of  London 
would  be  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
for  open  combat  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  English  general  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  take  it  up.   Another 
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intrenched  camp  on  the  north  of 
London  would  not  answer  our  pur- 
pose now.  The  enemy  are  on  our  com- 
munications, and  must  be  attacked 
and  beaten  off.  We  should  then 
understand  what  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington said  regarding  invasion  — 
''There  is  no  mode  of  resistance, 
much  less  of  protection,  from  this 
danger,  excepting  by  an  anny  in  the 
field  capable  or  meeting  and  con- 
tending with  its  formidable  enemy." 
The  mvader's  first  operation  would 
be  to  intrench  himself  near  Rich- 
mond, and  biidffe  the  Thames  there 
or  higher  up.  if  the  locks  at  Ted- 
dington  can  be  covered  by  a  small 
fort.it  should  be  constructed,  for  they 
renaer  the  Thames  unfordable  for  a 
long  distance.*  As  Napoleon,  after 
losing  the  battle  of  Asnem,  bridged 
and  crossed  the  Danube  with  the 
whole  Austrian  army  opposite  to 
him,  the  Thames  above  Richmond 
cannot  be  reckoned  a  formidable  bar- 
rier. The  bridges  would  be  covered 
with  strong  fieldworks  on  each  side, 
and  magazmes  with  twenty  or  thirty 
days'  supply  established  within  the 
enclosure.  Leaving  here  as  small  a 
force  as  he  dared^  say  20,000  men 
(perhaps  temporarily  breaking  ofi*  his 
communications  witn  the  coast,  and 
calline  up  his  detachments),  the 
French  general  would  move  round 
London  at  a  distance  of  ten  to  twenty 
miles.  He  would  always  be  ready  to 
face  the  capital,  and  give  battle  to 
our  army  wnen  it  emerged.  Till  then 
he  would  send  strong  detachments 
along  the  railways  on  his  left  flank 
to  break  them  up.  The  point  has 
now  been  reached  when  the  Eng[liBb 
general  must  assume  the  offensive; 
but  he  does  so  under  great  advan- 
tages. If  the  enemy  have  drawn  him 
out  of  his  impregnable  position  at 
last,  he  has  protracted  operations 
which  must  have  been  most  harass- 
ing to  invaders.  On  sea  their  trans- 
ports have  been  all  this  time  exposed 
to  a  guerilla  warfare  from  such  ships 
as  remained  in  our  Channel  ports,  or 
arrived  from  distant  stations.  The 
volunteers  have  had  a  full  opportu- 
nity of  showing  their  mettle.  They 
have  been  harassing  his  convoys  and 


*  The  writer  heard  this  suggested  by  a  distiDguished  officer  of  the   Royal 
Eugineen. 
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foTaging-pari]e8,forciBe  him  to  leave 
40,000  or  50,000  men  along  his  com- 
munications, and  perhaps  half  that 
nnmher  in  tne  hospital^  or  beneath 
the  tur£    Our  main  anny  has  been 
consolidating.     We  therefore  fight 
at  every  advantage.    This  is  consola- 
tory, for  fight  we  must,  without  loss 
aS  time.     The  invader's  movement 
which  we  have  iiere  suggested  is  a 
most  dangerous  one,  but  if  our  in- 
trenched camp  on  the  south  was  un- 
assailable,  their  commander  must 
either  adopt  it  or  return  to  France. 
His  choice  would  soon  be  made.    In 
the  one  case  there  is  possible  glory, 
or  at  worst  a  soldier's  death.    What 
the  odier  alternative  would  be  we 
cannot  say,  but  the  marshal  (if  he 
was  a  marshal)  mi^ht  see  some  uffly 
visions  of  a  guillotme,  surrounded  oy 
m  disappointed  populace.    Moreover, 
there  are  precedents  for  such  a  course. 
Kapoleon  remained  at  Moscow,  al- 
though  Kutnsoff  might   have   ad- 
vanced from  Kalouga  at  any  moment, 
and  placed  himself  on  the  French  line 
of  retreat.    The  Allies  advanced  on 
TmB  in  1814,  leaving  Napoleon  in 
their  rear.    The  invader  and  English 
general  would  be  playing  for  nearly 
equal  stakes.    If  the  former  lost  a 
great  battle  on  the  north  of  London, 
his  army,  cut  off  from  retreat,  must 
X^erish  or  surrender.    If  he  gained  a 
great  victory,  he  would  take  all  our 
artillery,   although    even   then   he 
might  hesitate  to  follow  our  infantry 
into  the  streets  of  London ;  but  he 
might  cut  off  our  supplies  at  his 
leirare,  until  the  Lord  Mayor  sent 
him  the  keys  of  the  city,    it  seems 
numifest  that  the  object  of  an  invader 
must  from  the  first  be  to  engage  our 
army  in  a  &ir  fight.  If  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  do  this,  what  business  nas 
ne  to  cross  the  Channel  at  all  1    Our 
safety,  as  well  as  our  honour,  demand 
that  we  should  be  as  ready  and  eager 
for  the  combat  as  himself,  and  only 
fall  back  on  the  defensive  after  losing 
a  pitched  battle. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  avail- 
able forces  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  infantry  (including  Foot-Guards) 
amount  to  60^000.  but  many  compe- 
tent authorities  declare  that  halt  of 
tbese  are  useless  invalids,  or  boy- 
recruits  in  the  depdts,  so  they  may 
be  put  down  as  45,000  at  most; 
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there  are  17,000  embodied  militia, 
differing  in  little  but  name  from 
troops  of  the  line.  By  embodying 
the  whole  militia^  about  40,000  would 
be  available.  Our  whole  infantry  is 
thus  85,000  :  OUT  cavalry,  9000 ; 
artillery  (induding  5500  militia), 
20,000.  There  are  also  14,000  pen- 
sioners and  3000  marines,  but  these 
could  only  be  placed  in  earrison.  If 
we  deduct  20,000  inmntry.  3000 
cavalry,  and  6(^00  artillery  tor  Ire- 
land, there  remains  65,000  infantry, 
6000  cavahry,  14,000  artillery  (total. 
85,000  of  all  arms)  for  England  and 
Scotland— a  noble  force  certainly,  but 
some  must  be  left  in  garrison,  and 
the  gaps  filled  up,  and  the  total 
added  to,  by  volunteers.  How  many 
efficient  men  the  volunteers  can  sup- 
ply for  the  line  of  battle  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  question.  They  must 
not  only  be  ready  to  "  rush  down  on 
the  foe — ^there  we  believe  the  volun- 
teers would  carry  away  the  palm 
even  from  the  line— but  when  shat- 
tered by  grape-shot,  or  pierced  by 
camalry,  the^  must  have  sufficient 
confidence  m  their  own  discipline 
and  their  officers'  efficiency  to  seize 
the  first  favourable  moment  to  rally 
and  re-form.  It  is  only  battalions 
formed  in  the  towns  that  could  un- 
dertake this  duty ;  and  looking  at 
the  classes  which  supply  most  of  our 
volunteers,  it  seems  to  us  that  when 
they  were  called  out  permanently, 
what  little  business  had  survived  the 
serious  threat  of  invasion  must  ab- 
solutely come  to  a  stand-stOl.  This 
question,  and  the  distribution  of  our 
regular  troops,  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated  by  a  commission.  We 
should  estimate  the  volunteers  quali- 
fied to  take  post  in  the  line  at  30,000, 
and  the  troops  required  for  garrison 
duties  at  20,000  (to  be,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  state,  immensely  aug- 
mented by  volunteer  companies,  or 
the  levke  en  masse),  thus  giving  a 
total  for  the  grand  army  in  the  field 
of  95,000.  We  consider  this  should 
be  increased  by  at  least  15,000  men. 

The  volunteers  should  be  divided 
into  three  classes : — 

The  First  Glass  to  be  placed  in  the 
line  of  battle.  They  roust  be  ao- 
auainted  with  battalion  drill,  and  un- 
der commanding  officers  who  under- 
stand brigade  movements— 30,000. 
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Second  CZcml— YolimtoefB  vho 
have  been  raised  in  detached  com- 
paniea.  To  act  as  light  infimtiy  in 
partisan  corpa-^6Q,000. 

Third  CW— Yolonieen  called 
cot  on  the  emei^en^.  Their  nnmber 
voold  only  be  limited  by  the  leqoiie- 
ments  of  GoTenunent  These,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  first  and  second 
dasees,  ▼onld  be  employed  in  gar- 
nsonsw 

Many  will  olgect  to  placing  30,000 
Tolnnteers  in  the  lineof  battle ;  others 
woold  doable  the  number.  This  is 
a  point  on  which  it  does  not  behove 
any  one  to  dogmatise  till  the  volon- 
teer  moTcment  is  more  developed. 
There  is  no  doabt  volunteer  battahons 
can  and  do  afford  the  time  necessary 
to  learn  their  evolutions,  but  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  intelligence 
and  patriotism  are  equal  substitutes 
for  that  rigid  discipline  required  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  which  cannot 
exist  where  half  the  privates  think 
they  know  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  colonel  But  we  think  ourselves 
that  the  nation  can  safely  trust  to 
both  men  and  officers^  seeing  the 
responsibility  which  devolves  on 
them  when  invasion  threatens,  the 
men  condescending  to  become  ma- 
chines for  the  moment,  the  officers 
neglecting  all  other  business  to  jier- 
fect  themselves  in  military  duties. 
We  must  strongly  urge  on  the  supe- 
rior officers  of  volunteer  corps  to 
study  the  theory  of  warfare.  An 
officer  who  only  knows  his  drill  is  no 
more  fit  for  independent  command, 
than  a  man  who  can  plough  to  be  a 
farmer.  When  he  has  mide  himself 
acquainted  with  all  that  theoiy  can 
teach,  he  will  be  on  a  par  with  many 
a  general ;  for,  notwithstanding  we 
have  been  at  war  in  some  pwrt  of  the 
world  for  the  last  five  years,  if  our 
regular  troops  were  to  take  tne  field 
to-morrow,  one-half  of  the  generalei 
officers,  and  men,  would  have  had 
no  experience  in  actual  warfare.  It 
has  been  said  that  ''war  is  a  suc- 
cession of  blunders."  It  would  be 
very  strange  if  it  was  not.  Would 
engineeriDg,  shipbuilding,  tailoring, 
'  shoemaking,  or  any  other  profession 
or  trade,  be  anything  else  than  a  suc- 
cession of  blunders,  if  half  the  practi- 
tioners were  only  theorists  ?  War  is 
like  other  tradea    Most  officers  who 
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have  made  a  campaign  will  acknow- 
ledge that  in  every  action,  in  every 
day^B  march,  thqr  learnt  some  prae- 
tiod  lesson  which  no  theory  coald 
have  taught.  For  this  defect  in  the 
practical  education  of  an  army  there 
IS  no  remedy.  We  cannot  order  the 
division  at  the  Cnnagh  to  invade 
Endand,  and  attack  Aidershott  with 
baJK^^artridge.  It  would  be  a^tal 
practice  to  call  out  the  volunteers 
for  a  month,  and  make  all  England 
attack  London ;  but  the  nation  dis- 
lUces  two  prise-fighters  drawing  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  from  eadi  other's 
noaes^  and  would  certainly  object  to 
our  learning  the  noble  art  of  national 
adf- defence  in  this  manner.  Our 
neighbours,  to  be  sure,  go  to  war  for 
an^'  idea,"  which  may  mean  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot ;  biit 
even  France  chooses  a  foreigner  for 
her  target 

In  making  the  corps  who  are 
formed  of  detached  companies  act  as 
partisans,  we  do  not  wish"to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  is  easier  to 
operate  judiciously  as  a  partisaa 
corps,  than  to  act  as  a  battalion  in 
the  line  of  battle ;  but  the  latter  re- 
quires a  speciality  of  training.  An 
undisciplined  battalion  is  worse  than 
useless  in  the  line  of  battle,  but  may 
do  good  service  in  irregular  warfare  ; 
although  even  there  troops  accoa- 
tomed  to  act  in  unison  have  a  de- 
cided advantage.  But  we  place  our 
regulars  and  best  volunteers  in  the 
line,  because  we  are  in  the  position  of 
a  man  who  has  a  hunter  that  wiU  go  in 
harness,  and  a  hack  that  will  not  If 
he  wishes  to  hunt  and  drive  the  same 
day,  he  must  drive  his  hunter  and 
hunt  his  hack ;  moreover,  the  batta- 
lions are  formed  in  the  towns — de- 
tached companies  in  the  country, 
probably  of  men  better  able  to  en- 
dure the  dreadM  fatigue  which  a 
partisan,  to  do  his  duty  judiciously 
and  creditably,  must  undergo.  The 
detached  companies  can  also  more 
easily  be  put  into  battalions  and  half 
battalions  under  experienced  military 
officers;  and  nowhere  is  experience 
more  required  than  in  the  commander 
of  a  partisan  corp&  He  must  be  able 
to  detect  at  a  glance  what  an  enemy's 
column  is  composed  of,  where  they 
are  weak,  and  where  they  are  strong, 
what  manoeuvres  they  are  executing. 
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and  how  bis  own  smaU.  corps  can 
best  thwart  them  without  being  com- 
promised itself. 

Most  writers  on  the  volunteer 
moTementy  and  indeed  the  volun- 
teers themselves,  seem  to  have  con- 
templated their  all  acting  as  light 
infantry,  and  selected  the  colour  of 
their  diress  accordingly.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  patriotic  dyers  would 
raraish  such  invisible  greens  or  greys 
that  our  riflemen  would  be  no  more 
distinguishable  than  a  hare  in  the 
furze,  or  a  partridge  in  the  stubble. 
Pq&  of  smoke  and  the  ping  of  rifle 
ballets  will  alone  inform  the  invader 
^at  he  is  surrounded  by  enemies. 
When  he  enters  the  hazel  copse,  what 
he  mistakes  for  foliage  will  "  oristle 
into  axe  and  brand;"  and  a  stone 
wall,  on  close  inspection,  turn  out  to 
be  a  line  of  knickerbockers.  The 
uniforms  chosen  by  most  of  the  vol- 
unteers are  both  neat  and  efficient, 
but  we  must  express  a  (doubtless  un- 
availing) regret  that  those  corps  at 
any  rate  who  are  formed  into  battar 
Uons  are  not  dressed  in  the  national 
colour.  This  would  have  enabled 
our  own  troops  to  distinguish  them 
<a  far  more  difficult  thing  than  may 
be  generally  supposed),  and  also  have 
prevented  the  enemy  from  knowing 
whetiier  they  were  acting  ^rainst 
regulars  or  volunteers.  If  a  French 
Foment  had  to  charge  a  volunteer 
corpse  would  not  their  colonel  and 
officers  encourage  them  with  some 
expressions  not  very  complimentary 
to  our  garde  nationale  ?  There  is 
that  feeling  among  the  regular  sol- 
diers of  all  nations,  that  they  would 
look  on  it  as  a  far  greater  disgrace 
to  be  beaten  by  volunteers  than  by 
regulars.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
thorough  conviction  that  volunteers 
are  not  equal  to  regulars,  and  this 
conviction  of  superiority  is  above  all 
others  the  sentiment  with  which  a 
general  would  wish  to  inspire  his 
men. 

It  is  our  boast  that  we  have  had 
no  previous  experience  of  invasion  to 
guide  us  in  the  system  of  warfare 
to  be  pursued  sgainst  an  enemy  in 
England.  We  may  have  to  fight 
near  the  s^t  where  Harold  fought 
and  died  eight  hundred  years  ago  ; 
bat  it  will  not  be  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  long  lances,  and  two- 


handed  swords.  The  operations  of 
the  grand  mass  of  regular  forces  must 
in  ail  countries  be  somewhat  similar. 
For  our  volunteers  acting  as  parti- 
sans, the  tactics  of  the  royalists  in 
La  Vendue,  in  the  year  1792,  are 
probably  the  most  instructive  study, 
as  their  case  was  more  similar  to 
what  our  own  would  be  than  any 
recorded  in  history.  They  were 
volunteers  fighting  against  regular 
troops,  in  districts  whose  topography 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
our  own  southern  counties.  La 
Vendue  is  thickly  enclosed  by  hedges, 
but  not  thickly  wooded.  At  some 
parts  there  are  small  corals  for 
drainage,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  more 
difficult  to  traverse  than  Kent  or 
Surrey ;  but  the  similarity  is  quite 
sufficient  to  render  it  well  worth  our 
readers'  while  to  hear  Bome  remarks 
by  General  Turreau,  an  officer  of 
the  Republic,  who  served  both  in  a 
subordinato  capacity  and  as  com- 
mander-in-chiei  in  Ia  Vendue.  After 
describing  La  yend6e,  he  proceeds 
to  say — 

^It  is  assuredly  a  difficult  task  to 
make  war  in  districts  such  as  I  have 
rapidly  sketched.  In  a  country  which 
denies  everything  to  the  attack, and  gives 
so  many  resources  to  the  defence,  how 
can  you  conduct  a  column  so  as  to  pre- 
serve order  and  compactness  in  its 
march  ?  How  carry  out  the  manoeuvres 
necessary  for  deployment^  the  disposi- 
tions for  attack  or  retreat,  or  give  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  all  the  play  which 
those  arms  require,  in  the  midst  of  such 
obstacles  as  bristle  in  the  retreats  of  La 
YcDd^  ?  Tou  can  never  arrange  before- 
hand your  order  of  battle  with  the 
rebels  (royalists) — you  know  not  on 
which  side  to  fight,  whether  you  will  be 
attacked  in  flank  or  in  rear,  and  what 
dispositions  the  country  will  permit  of 
your  making.  How  are  you  to  profit  by 
fortunate  chances,  or  promptly  remedy 
disaster  f  to  be  informed  in  time  of  the 
partial  checks  and  successes  which  hap- 
pen during  an  action,  when  it  oUia 
takes  longer  to  receive  a  report  or  con- 
vey an  order  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
another  than  is  necessary  to  decide  the 
fate  of  a  battle  I  The  rebels,  favoured 
by  the  accidents  of  nature,  have  tactics 
of  their  own  which  they  understand  ap- 
plying to  their  position  and  local  pecu- 
liarities. Assured  of  the  superiority 
which  their  manner  of  attack  gives  them, 
they    only  fight  when  they  like   and 
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where  they  like.    Their  attack  is  a  ter- 
rible and  sudden  irruption,  almost  al- 
ways unexpected,  because  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult   to  reconnoitre    properly  in  La 
Yend^   They  give  their  order  of  battle 
a  orescent  shape ;  their  wings,  thrown 
forward,  are   composed  of  their  best 
marksmen — soldiers  who   never  fire  a 
shot  without  taking  aim,  and  never  nuss 
their  mark  within  ordinary  range.  Their 
skill  in  the  use  of  firearms  is  wonderful 
If  you  repulse  their  attack,  the  rebels 
seldom  dispute  the  victory ;  but  you  gain 
little  benefit,  for  they  retire  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  overtake  them 
in  a  country  which  hardly  ever  admits 
the  employment  of  cavalir.    They  dis- 
perse, they  escape  across  fields,  hedges, 
and  b-  ishes,  knowing  all  the  paths  and 
bypaths,  what  obstacles  interfere  with 
their  line  of  flight,  and  how  to  avoid 
them.    In  proportion  to  their  facilities 
for  escape  when  vanquished,  are  your 
difficulties  for  retreat  when  they  are 
victorious.    They  surround  you,  pierce 
TOur  line  at  all  points,  and  pursue  with 
incredible  swiftness  and  perseverance. 
In  general  this  war  is  so  singular  in  its 
character  that  one  requires  ^ong  prac- 
tice to  understand  it.     A  general  officer 
whose  education  has  been  formed  by  ten 
campaigns  on  the  frontier,  finds  himself 
much  embarrassed  in  La  Y end^.    I  ap- 
peal to  all  generals  who  have  been  sum- 
mone<l  from  the  frontiers  to  this  fearful 
Yend^e,  whether  they  had  formed  any 
idea  of  such  a  war  tiU  actually  engaged 
in  it  ?     Whether  the  trained  soldiers, 
disciplined  after  the  manner  of  Nassau 
and  Frederic,  are  as  formidable  oppo- 
nents, or  display  such  skill  and  courage, 
as  these  fierce  and  intrepid  marksmen 
of  the  Bocage  and  Louroux  ?  I  ask  them 
if  they  can  imagine  a  war  more  cruel 
and  harassing  to  soldiers  of  everv  grade  ? 
a  war  which  ruins  the  discipline  and 
subordination  of  an  army,  and  makes 
the  French  soldier  lose  that  invincible 
courage  which  has  so  often  triumphed 
over  the  armies  of  England  and  Austria  ? 
I  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  chief  obstacles  to  military  ope- 
rations in  La  Yend^    arise  from  its 
natural  features.    The  enemy,  above  all 
things,  interrupt  communications,  and  a 
waggon  of  ammunition  or  provisions 
requires  two  thousand  men  to  escort  it. 
If  your  column  ceases  for  a  moment  to 
be  on  the  watch,  or  preserve  its  order 
and  compactness,    the    eoemy    rapidly 
assembles,  and,  by    a    furious    attack, 
causes  you  to  rue  the  slightest  negli- 
gence.   But  a  general  who  commands  a 
column  in  La  Yend6e  has  done  nothing 
when  he  has  conducted  his  troops  with 
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order,  whw  his  march  has  been  vrell 
planned,  ambuscades  avoided,  attatf4ns 
repulsed,  or  even  the  offensive  suooeas- 
f  ully  assumed.  He  must  find  a  positioii 
to  bivouac  and  refresh  his  troops,  so  that 
he  can  make  his  dispositions  promptlj' 
from  whatever  side  he  is  attacked.  Ho 
must  not  count  too  much  on  his  oat- 
posts.  You  are  rarely  attacked  in  front ; 
it  is  on  -your  flanks  and  rear  that  thm 
enemy  throws  himself" 

The  Gkneral  conBlden  aitUleiy  as 
of  little  use  in  sach  a  campaign  : — 

"  The  rebels,  more  adroit  than  us,  and 
consulting  the  locality,  had  four  or  five 
pieces  to  an  army  of  30,000  men.  Thejr 
took  300  guns  and  500  tumbrikfrom  us 
in  the  first  five  months  of  the  war.  The 
experience  of  twenty  combats,  which  I 
witnessed  in  La  Yend^,  has  convinced 
me  that  we  gain  less  by  five  or  six  victo- 
ries than  we  lose  by  a  single  defeat.  I 
have  seen  the  army  of  the  West  twice 
defeated :  I  was  adjutant-general  on  one 
occasion,  and  ma/rechal  de  camp  on  an- 
other. We  lost  a  number  of  men,  an 
immense  quantity  of  muskets,  about  60 
guns,  and  80  ammunition-waggons.  The 
nature  of  the  country  rarely  permitted 
the  use  of  artillery,  and  when  we  could 
employ  it,  there  was  seldom  room  to  do 
so  with  full  effect  How  strange  that 
our  generals  persisted  in  taking  artillery 
with  them  in  La  Yend^  ! " 

We  should  like  to  see  a  few  well- 
placed  but  inexpensive  forts  thrown 
up  in  Kent  and  Essex,  to  contain 
supplies  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions for  the  volunteers.  At  any 
rate,  sites  for  this  purpose  should  be 
selected.  We  have  no  desire  to  see 
any  strategical  fortresses  constructed. 
The  hedges  which  intersect  our  coun- 
try form  a  network  of  strategical 
fortresses  such  as  no  money  could 
command.  A  fortress  is  usually  de- 
fined as  being  a  place  where  a  small 
bod^  of  men  can  defend  themselves 
against  superior  numbers.  It  mi^ht 
receive  the  special  definition  of  being 
a  place  where  infantiy  are  unassail- 
able b^  cavalry  and  field-artilleiy. 
For  this  latter  purpose  a  mountain- 
ous or  close  country  suffices.  The 
southern  counties  of  England  may 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  close 
countries— that  is,  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery can  rarely  operate  in  them. 
There  are  few  spots  in  Kent  where  a 
battalion  of  infantry  coidd  be  placed 
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to  that  a  hedge  or  copse  was  not 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  them  in  whichever  direction  they 
chose    to    retire.      Retiring  from 
hedge  to  hedee,  no  cavalry  dare  pur- 
sne  them.    If  the  cavaky  attempted 
it,  before  they  had  gone  half  a  mile 
they  woald  find  themselves  in  some 
field  snrronnded  by  an  impracticable 
hedge,  sach  as  are  the  rale,  and  not 
the  exoe«>tion,  in  Kent.    A  few  vol- 
unteers lying  perdtu  would  dose  a 
gate  behind  them,  and  the  whole 
party  be  shot  down,  or  taken  pri- 
soners like  sheep  in  a  peiL     In 
speaking  of  impracticable  hedges,  it 
mnst  be  remembered   we  are   not 
viewing  them  as  those  gentlemen 
whom  the  Dnke  of  Manchester  and 
Captain  Meller  led  at  the  late  review 
in  Hyde  Park  might  do,  but  with 
the  ^e  of  a  French  dragoon,  whose 
ideas  of  impracticability  are  proba- 
bly widely  dmerent.  Artillery  would 
fioe  still  worse.    The  only  match  for 
isfimtxy  in  such  a  country  is  in&n- 
tiy.    If  our  volunteers  merely  wish 
to  harass  the  enemy,  and  have  no 
spedal  orders  to  h6la  out  a  particu- 
lar poet,  they  can  approach  when 
they  pUase,  and  oraw  a  larse  force 
affanr  them  without  fear.    A  stem 
diase  is  always  a  long  chase,  espe- 
dally  if  one  partv  knows  the  ground 
and  the  oth^  does  not,  and  is  in 
perpetual  fear  of   an   ambuscada 
The  tactics  which  the  enemy  must 
evidently  adopt  is  to  march  as  com- 
paddy  as  possible,  surrounded   by 
their  own  skirnushers  on  every  side, 
with  orders  on  no  accoimt  to  be  en- 
ticed away,  but  simply  to  keep  their 
opponents  from  gettmg  withia  range 
Off  the  massive  oMumns  in  the  centre. 
Tbm  would   make   matters  pretty 
even  so  far  as  mere  fighting  went; 
and  it  is  rarely  worth  while  fighting 
for  fighting's  sake,  giving  man  for 
man  and  wound  for  wound.    If  an 
enemy  sees  your  men  are  dropping 
as  fast  as  his  own,  and  you  can  hope 
for  no  ulterior  result,  it  does  not  de- 
moralise him.     It  only  rouses  his 
indignation  at  your  bratality,  and 
contempt  for  your  ignoranoe.    The 
enemy,  to  be  sure,  would  have  more 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  wounded 
tiian  we  have,  and  uiere  are  excep- 
tions to  every  rule — still  the  above 
rule  is  a  general  one  and  a  good  one. 
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But  oportet  vivere;  an  army  cannot 
always  keep  together.  Horses  must 
have  forage.  To  pass  our  belt  of  volun- 
teers, the  caval^  and  artill^  must 
be  escorted  by  infantry.  How  to 
bring  up  provisionsforty  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  rear  for  160,000  men  is  a 
problem  which  remains  to  be  solved 
m  war.  No  army  of  such  a  size  ever 
existed  for  more  than  a  few  days 
without  scattering  in  several  divi- 
sions, and  drawing  on  the  resources 
of  the  countiy.  Yet  for  an  invader 
to  scatter  his  forces  in  Kent  or  Sur- 
rey, under  the  eye  of  a  watchful 
enemy,  would  be  a  desperate  neces- 
sity. 

It  is  a  good  general  rule  for  par- 
tisan corps  only  to  begin  their  real 
fighting  when  the  enemy  wishes  to 
stop.  Let  us  see  how  a  smart  rifle 
company  would  act  A  French  bat- 
talion, with  skirnushers  out,  is  ad- 
vancing to  forage  or  reconnoitre.  The 
rifles  commence  retiring  very  coolly 
at  600  yards ;  if  they  come  to  a  stiff 
hedge,  they  have  thus  time  to  creep 
through  or  so  round  it  without 
hurry.  They  nave  two  or  three  et^i- 
reurs  behind  them  to  indicate  the 
right  line  of  country.  Now  and  then 
a  good  shot  remains  a  little  behind 
to  pick  off  a  Frenchman  or  two  as 
they  pass  through  the  gateways,  but 
in  general  they  use  their  rifles  very 
sparingly.  The  French  get  angry, 
and  keep  up  a  smart  fire,  but  at  600 
yards  do  little  damaga  If  the  cap- 
tain finds  any  of  his  men  are  drop- 
ping, he  widens  his  distance ;  it  does 
not  do  to  be  clogged  with  wounded 
comrades  on  a  retreat  The  French 
at  last  get  tired ;  they  have  come 
two  or  three  miles,  perhaps  they  have 
lost  their  way.  They  halt,  so  does 
our  rifle  company.  Now  it  is  their 
turn;  their  pouches  are  full,  their 
rifles  are  clean,  their  hands  are  steady. 
The  captain  allows  them  to  narrow 
their  distance  and  conmience  firing 
more  briskly.  A  few  of  his  men  have 
all  along  been  watching  the  French 
flanks  m>m  a  distance,  and  begin 
firing  at  800  or  900  yards.  They  hit 
nolxKly,  but  the  French  colonel  does 
not  like  it  for  all  that  His  men  are 
uncomfortable,  for  a  soldier  thinks 
more  of  one  shot  in  his  flanks  or  rear 
than  a  dozen  in  his  front  The  Eng- 
lish may  be  getting  reinforced.    The 
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order  is  gtvea  to  retire,  a  line  of 
Bkirmishen,  of  course,  in  rear.  Bat 
oar  rifleman's  tactics  are  altogether 
changed  The  <»iptain  allows  his 
men  to  close  in.  We  say  allows,  for 
his  duty  has  all  along  been  to  restrain 
them,  and  he  now  leaves  a  great  deal 
to  their  individual  intelligence  and 
courage.  If  one  of  his  men  fell  dar- 
ing the  retreat,  it  required  three  or 
four  comrades  to  carry  him  away ; 
the  whole  company  would  have  to 
regulate  their  pace  with  the  object  of 
covering  the  wounded  in  their  rear. 
Now,  when  a  man  falls,  one  of  his 
comrades  remains  with  him  for  a  lit- 
tle, but,  unless  it  is  a  bad  case,  soon 
appears  again  at  the  front.  The 
Irench  get  more  and  more  embar- 
rassed ;  a  deadly  Are  at  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  has  encumbered  them 
with  wounded,  until  they  bc^nn  to 
leave  them  where  they  feiL  When- 
ever the  rifles  get  a  view  of  the  bat- 
talion itself,  they  direct  their  aim  on 
it,  and  eveiy  shot  takes  effiact  in  the 
dense  mass.  The  colonel  is  gX&d  to 
rcnoin  his  division.  At  this  point  the 
rifles  halt,  but  are  quite  readv  to  plav 
the  same  game  over  again  if  a  fresn 
party  of  tne  enemy  chooses  to  try  it. 

The  above  is  given  as  an  example 
of  what  a  partisan  corps  with  simple 
orders  to  harass  the  enemy  might  do. 
The  case  applies  to  50  or  5000  men. 
These  orders  would  not  justify  an 
officer  in  incurring  any  s^ous  loss  of 
life,  unless  some  great  object,  such 
as  the  capture  of  a  convoy,  could  be 
attained.  If  the  enemy  were  as 
active  and  as  good  shots  as  his  own 
men,  and  skilfully  handled,  he  mi^ht 
have  to  be  content  with  watching 
them  at  a  distance,  and  preventing 
small  bodies  being  detached  to  scour 
the  country.  If  he  had  been  ordered 
to  head  and  delay  an  enemy's  column 
the  case  would  be  different,  and  call 
for  far  greater  sacrifices.  He  must 
then  select  good  positions,  and  hold 
them  till  his  flanks  are  being  turned. 

The  mounted  volunteers,  such  as 
the  Huntingdon  troop,  would  be  ex- 
tremely useml.  Any  general  who  has 
experienced  the  difficulty  of  getting 
correct  information  in  the  field,  would 
regard  them  as  invaluable  aunliaries 
to  nis  intelligence  department.  The 
enemy  could  not  detach  a  column 
without  two  or  three  of  these  active 
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horsemen  flitting  around  him,  laugli-- 
ing  at  the  clumsy  efforts  of  Frendi 
dragoons  or  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  Uy 
overtake  them,  and  sending  correct 
accounts  of  eveiy  movement  to  head- 
quarters 

The  third  class  of  volunteers  who 
are  to  garrison  our  fortresses  would 
have  more  simple,  but  as  important 
duties  as  the  other  two  cla80e&  It 
is  they  who  set  free  so  manv  regular 
troops,  who  would  otherwise  oe  locked 
up.  It  is  a  fertile  field  for  militiay 
disputants  how  far  our  fortresses  can 
be  intrusted  to  their  keeping.  For 
our  part,  we  go  to  the  extreme  pdnfc 
of  believing  that  the  ganisons  may 
be  composed  almost  entirely  of  mm 
who  have  gone  through  a  week's  drilL 
This  is  not  absolut^y  necessary,  fat 
we  have  only  placed  90^000  vcdunteens 
in  the  first  two  classes,  leaving  40,000 
for  garrisons.  We  also  allowed  20,000 
regulars  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
garrison  of  one-fourth  regnlara,  one- 
third  volunteers,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  lev^e  en  massey  would  hold 
a  fortress  just  as  well  as  if  the  whole 
were  old  soldiers.  There  are  no  cir- 
cumstances where  stout  hearts  and 
hands  can  so  well  dispense  with  mi- 
litary training  as  behmd  a  rampart 
The  duties  in  a  fortress  are  simple^ 
the  orders  are  few.  There  is  no  wheel- 
ing, or  countermarching,  or  forming 
square,  or  re-forming  column.  Here 
is  the  rampart  to  hold,  and  there  the  ^ 
advancing  enemy ;  shoot  him  wh^i  * 
he  is  distant,  bayonet  him  when  he 
is  near.  The  trained  soldiera  and 
volunteers  would  take  the  duties  of 
sorties  at  the  first,  assisted  by  the 
remainder,  as  they  got  more  into  the 
way  of  soldiering^  These  ideas  bear 
the  test  of  experience.  Did  not  the 
Spaniards,  whom  the  French  used  to 
scatter  like  sheep  in  the  open  field, 
hold  out  Saragossa  for  six  weeks,  ana 
Qerona  for  seven  months  ?  Such  feats 
have  never  been  performed  by  regular 
troops,  because  your  r^ular  gamsonB 
know  when  they  are  b^ten,  and  your 
irregular  do  not  The  Turks,  from 
want  of  discipline,  not  from  want  of 
courage,  can  rarely  make  face  ftfainst 
the  Russians  in  the  open:  but  a 
Turkish  garrison  seldom  yields  under 
three  months*  siege,  thereby  setting 
at  naught  all  the  rules  of  military 
engineers  firom  Vauban  downwards^ 
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who  declare  no  siege  can  last  more 
than  three  weeks.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  legolar  artillerymen  is 
aheolately  necessary,  but  even  in 
this  important  branch  it  is  far  more 
easy  to  improvise  for  a  garrison  than 
Ux  an  arm  V  in  the  field.  It  is  one 
thing  to  ride  the  wheeler  of  a  horse- 
artiUeiy  gan  at  the  gallop,  and  an- 
other to  ram  down  cartridges  or  nse 
a  handspike  under  the  orders  of  a 
trained  ^nner.  Ck>lonel  Ghurdner, 
R  A.,  chief  instroctor  of  artillery  at 
ShoeDoryness,  says  that  '*  in  twenty- 
six  days,  of  four  hours  each,  a  man 
would  learn  the  whole  of  the  duties 
at  the  gun,  the  making  up  of  ammu- 
nition, the  boring  effuses  and  filling 
sheUs,  a  certain  amount  of  theoretical 
instruction,  and  many  practical  de- 
tails. In  one  month  you  could  have 
^ong  your  coast  thousands  of  men 
fit  for  the  work.  After  a  few  hours' 
practice  comparatiyely  untrained  men 
can  go  OB  very  well  if  there  is  a  steady 
man  to  lay,  and  to  sponge,  and  to 
load." 

The  pensioners  and  yeomanry 
should  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
local  authorities  in  their  own  dia- 
triets.  We  repeat  our  belief  that  if 
the  land  defencea  of  our  dockyards 
hayegood  connected  ramparts,  plenty 
of  proyisions  and  ammunition,  and  a 
fiill  complement  of  Tolunteers  or  the 
levee  en  maue^  they  would  hold  out 
yery  well  without  a  single  regular 
soldier  inside,  beyond  throe  or  four 
trained  artillerymen  per  gun ;  and  if 
we  add  15,000  or  20,000  men  to  the 
regular  army,  we  could  brinff  a  force 
into  the  field  which  would  drive  an 
invader  out  of  the  country  before  he 
had  completed  the  first  piurallel  of  at- 
tack on  any  of  our  fortresses.  There 
should  be  a  good  sprinkling  of  regu- 
lars in  the  garrisons  to  form  a  nucleus 
for  a  small  force  which  could  sally 
from  the  fortress  and  dislodge  the 
enemy's  detachments  if  the]^  made  a 
demonatration  or  were  doing  mis- 
chief in  the  neighbourhood.  Twenty 
thousand  regulars  and  the  yeomanry 
would  not  be  a  man  too  many  for 
holding  the  countnr  between  I^d's 
End  and  John  o'  Qroat's  House.  It 
is  useless  asking  for  more ;  and  we 
believe  the  above  would  be  the  best 
distribution  for  an  army  of  130,000 
men,  which  we  have  taken  as  the 
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limit  of  what  we  require-<certainly 
of  what  we  can  get. 

We  shall  reserve  a  few  remarks  on 
the  fleet  to  the  end,  and  now  take 
that  amphibious  portion  of  our  sys- 
tem of  defence  which  consists  in  op- 
posing an  enemy  while  landing.  The 
Commissioners  say  there  are  300 
miles  out  of  the  750  between  Hum- 
ber  and  Penzance  on  which  a  landing 
could  be  effected.  We  cannot  wat^ 
all  this  extent  of  coast ;  and  if  twenty 
ships  of  the  line  anchor  at  half  a  mile 
from  the  beach,  they  could  bring  a 
fire  of  a  thousand  g[ans  to  bear  on 
it,  before  which  nothing  could  stand. 
To  prevent  a  lauding,  is  therefore 
impossible.  But  the  Oommissionen 
say,  **  There  are  also  certain  haxboun 
which,  although  not  of  sufiScient  im- 
portance to  be  used  by  themselves  as 
oases  for  extensive  operations,  would 
nevertheless  afford  an  enemy,  if  he 
possessed  them,  facilities  for  landing 
guns,  horses,  and  materiel;  and  at 
these  it  appears  desirable  to  have 
some  degree  of  permanent  defence  in 
order  to  deny  tneir  use  to  him,  and 
cause  him  some  delay  by  restricting 
operations  to  the  open  beach  untu 
he  had  succeeded  in  capturing  their 
defences.  The  measures  for  their 
defence  would  be  of  c<)mparatively 
small  extent,  and  they  have  not  been 
included  in  those  which  have  been 
brought  under  our  consideration^ 
your  Mi^esty's  Qovemmeni"  We 
consider  this  point  as  one  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  writer  has 
thrice  seen  an  army  landed  on  the 
beach  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  ex- 
perienced the  dreadful  delays  whidi 
a  strong  breeze,  and  its  concomitant 
a  heavy  surf,  occasion,  by  entirely 
stopping  communication  between  the 
ships  and  the  shore.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  depend  on  an  open  beach 
for  the  communications  which  an 
army,  such  as  would  land  on  our 
shores,  must  require.    Sir  John  Bur- 

§oyne  says,  '*  There  are  about  half-a^ 
ozen  smaU  harbours  between  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Thames,  many  of 
which  have  a  good  position  at  their 
mouths,  which  might  be  taken  up 
by  a  ^ood  strong  fort."  These  should 
certainly  be  secured,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Essex  coast.  An  invader  must 
then  land  sioge-guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, the  most  difficult  task  of  all, 
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on  an  open  beach-^and,  meantime, 
who  can  say  what  the  weather  might 
bring  forth?  It  would  be  nothmg 
unusual  if  he  could  hold  little  com- 
munication with  his  ships  for  a  week, 
except  by  signals.  The  Crimea  is  an 
excellent  instance  of  what  might  be 
done  in  this  way.  If  there  had  been 
a  small  fort  on  the  heights  to  the 
south  of  Babidaya,  with  twenty  guns 
bearing  on  the  haiiwnr,  and  another 
at  E^miech  Bay,  there  would  have 
been  no  attack  on  the  south  side  of 
Sebastopol.  The  Allies  could  not 
then  ha^e  landed  supplies  for  a  quar- 
ter of  their  army,  much  less  siege- 
guns,  at  any  point  between  Sebasto- 
pol and  Balaclava.  Theymust  have 
gone  to  Eupatoria  or  Kaffa;  and 
even  at  Eupatoria  there  was  often  no 
communication  with  the  shipping  for 
three  consecutiye  days. 

But  far  before  aU  our  land  defen- 
ces in  importance  are  our  floating 
bulwarks.  These,  we  firmly  trust, 
will  stand  us  in  as  good  stead  as  they 
haye  eyer  done.  But  some  nayal 
officers  declare  modem  armaments 
are  so  deetructiye  that  the  next  nayal 
engagement  will  haye  the  same  result 
as  the  famous  encounter  between  two 
Kilkenny  cats,  and  nothing  remain 
of  either  fleet.  If  so,  we  must  al- 
ways keep  a  few  yessels  in  reserve. 
And  while  we  have  twenty  gunboats, 
twenty  ocean-packets,  or  even  twenty 
Thames  steamers,  in  our  harbours, 
there  will  always  be  found  twenty 
sailors  to  steer  them  in  running  ar 
muck  amon£[  the  French  transports 
of  a  dark  night  They  need  never 
hope  to  invade  England,  and  cross 
and  recross  the  Channel  when  they 
please,  in  peace  and  quietness.  But 
if  our  fleet  is  ever  so  seriously  crip- 
pled that  an  enemv  commands  the 
nhe  has  a  far  safer  if  less  glorious 
od  than  invasion  of  compelling 
us  to  accept  his  terms :  when  French 
squadrons  blockade  the  Thames,  the 
Severn,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde, 
there  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  to 
send  the  Emperor  a  blank  cheque, 
which  he  may  fill  up  with  Maita, 
Gibraltar,  and  as  man}r  millions  ster- 
ling as  his  conscience  will  permit  him. 
The  obstruction  of  our  commerce 
must  entail  such  miseries  on  the 
nation,  cooped  up  in  an  island  and 
impotent  to  retauate,  that  their  spi- 
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rits  would  rapidly  sink ;  whereas  an 
invasion  of  our  soil  would  produce  a 
reactionary  indignation  and  frantic 
energy,  that  no  torrents  of  blood  or 
destruction  of  property  would  ever 
cause  to  subside  in  the  presence  of  an 
object  on  which  to  wreak  its  veoge- 
ance.  Why  beard  the  British  lion 
in  his  den.  when  his  proud  spirit  can 
be  tamed  oy  clodng  the  entrance  ? 

The  reply  of  Lord  Overstone  to 
the  questions  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners on  National  Defences  forms 
an  interesting  episode,  or  rather  con* 
elusion,  to  their  App^dix.  '*  Ques- 
tion 2  asks  my  opimon  of  the  proba- 
ble effect  of  an  occupation  of  Lon- 
don by  an  invading  army ;  I  cannot 
contemplate  or  trace  to  its  conse- 
quences such  a  suppoffltion.  My 
onlj  answer  is,  It  must  never  be.** 
This  matter  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  study  of  human  nature,  not  of 
military  tactics  or  preparations.  It 
would  be  decided  by  the  passions, 
not  by  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
nation.  To  b^n  with  the  highest 
in  the  land.  Her  Mijesty,  weeping 
for  her  suffering  people,  would  yet 
have  too  much  or  the  spirit  of  h&c 
ancestors  to  check  the  nation's  ardour, 
if  it  demanded  a  continuance  of  the 
struggle.  The  landed  aristocracy 
would  suffer  less  than  any  other 
class  by  an  invasion,  although  they 
have  shown  the  greatest  reiadiness 
to  take  precautions  against  it  Even 
if  they  were  equal  losers  with  the 
monicd  interest,  a  Talbot,  a  Stanley, 
or  aWellesley  would  not  be  very 
likely  to  set  the  example  of  hauling 
down  our  national  colours.  The  stake, 
however,  is  not  eoual.  When  Hanni- 
bal was  in  front  or  Rome,  the  field  on 
which  he  encamped  fetched  its  or- 
dinary price  in  the  market,  although 
the  villa  in  which  his  headquarters 
were  established  must  have  sadly 
fiedien  in  value.  Lord  Derby  could 
get  a  handsome  sum  for  Knowsley, 
although  a  French  division  had  cut 
down  his  oaks  for  their  bivouac-fires, 
and  the  soldiers  were  roasting  his 
fallow-deer  at  the  embers.  But  a 
London  brewery  or  Manchester  mill 
would  be  worth  venr  little  when 
turned  into  quarters  n>r  a  battalion 
of  Zouaves.  They  would  try  some 
curious  experiments  with  the  eugines, 
and  it  might  take  a  long  time  to  get 
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the    macLinery  into  working  gear 
alter  their  departure.    It  is  on  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  classes 
that  the  blow  would  fall  heaviest. 
and  they  should  be  ever  watchful 
that  we  are  prepared  to  award  it. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  patriotic  in- 
dignation would  overpower  all  other 
considerations  at  the  last ;  and  even 
Mr  Bright,  whom  we  have  treated 
rather  nnceremoniously  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  be  found  haranra- 
ing  the  Msmchester  operatives  on  uie 
necessity  of  keeping  their  powder 
diT,  and  their  mills  from  capture. 
Aner  all,  it  is  the  lower  orders  who 
mnat  decide  how  lon^  the  contest 
can  be  prolonged,  and  history  does 
not  show  that  the  peasant  is  less 
jealona  of  his  country's  honour  than 
the  peer,  nor  can  any  man  say  be- 
forehand what  wretehedness  the  po- 
pulace will  not  submit  too,  rather 
than  pass  under  the  yoke.    Take  the 
neges  in  the  Netheiiands,  or  in  Spain. 
According  to  Sir  A.  Alison,  at  the 
si^e  of  Saragossa,  when  the  garrison 
was  perishing  of  fever  and  famine, 
those  suspected  of  desiring  accom- 
modation with  the  enemv  were  hung 
in  the  market-place ;  ana  when  Pala- 
foz  signed  a  favourable  capitulation 
after  fifty-four  thousand  had  perished, 
and  six  thousand  corpses  lay  unburiea 
in  the  streets,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  ruling  junta  prevented  an  in- 
surrection for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  contest  to  the  last  extremity. 
An  invasion  of  England  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  desperate  undertaking. 
To  attempt  it,  the  Emperor  must  be 
at  peace  with  all  Europe,  or  he  could 
not  collect  a  sufficient  army.    He 
must  utterly  demolish  our  Channel 
fleet,  or  never  hope  to  return  to 
France.    If  both  these  points  are  in 
his  favour,  he  may  land ;  but  before 
he  can  carry  off  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's statue  to  grace  the  Invalides, 
be  must  prove  that  Englishmen  can- 
sot  fight  on  their  native  soil,  as  they 
fought  at  Badigos,  at  Yittoria,  or 
Waterloo.     - 

P.iS.-:— Since  writing  the  above  re- 
marks, we  have  seen  the  Ministerial 
statement  of  Monday  evening.  Go- 
vernment propose  to  carry  out  the 
recommenaation  of  the  Commission- 
ers,  and  look  to  the  country  for 
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£11,000,000,  of  which,  however,  only 
£2,000,000  are  required  this  year. 
We  have  advocatea  delay  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  fortifications  (and 
that  of  the  landward  defences  only), 
in  order  to  have  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  defences  of  the  United 
Kingdom  laid  before  Parliament,  in 
lieu  of,  or  in  addition  to,  this  report 
r^^arding  our  dockyards  There  is 
plenty  of  time  for  this  before  next 
February.  By  defences  we  do  not 
mean  fortifications  only,  but  men, 
guns,  and  rifles.  The  first  thing  in  a 
fortress  is  plenty  of  men,  and  provi- 
sions for  tnem ;  the  next,  plenty  of 
guns,  and  ammunition  for  them ; 
last,  and  least,  the  ramparts  and 
ditehes.  Where  a  garrison  is  large, 
— 15,000  or  20,000  men,  for  instance, 
— the  difference  in  their  influence  on 
the  defence  between  the  very  best  and 
very  worst  fortifications  is  not  twenty 
per  cent.  The  public,  now  more 
accustomed  to  military  subjects,  has 
got  to  understand  that  the  "  stupen- 
dous fortifications"  of  Sebastouol 
were  a  myth  —  that  Todtleben  did 
wonders,  but  could  not  perform  mir- 
acles. In  fact,  his  worKs  were  not 
equal  to  those  of  a  fifth-class  fortress. 
It  was  the  men  and  guns  that  held  out 
Sebastopol  for  so  lon^.  Sebastopol 
was  fortified  in  a  fortnight ;  our  lor- 
tifications  are  to  take  three  years : 
and  if  their  sieges  begin  this  decade, 
and  last  in  proportion  to  Sebastopol, 
they  will  be  surrendered  by  garrisons 
yet  unborn.  The  practical  deduction 
which  we  wish  to  enforce  is,  that 
strong  garrisons  can  defend  weak 
fortresses,  but  strong  fortresses  can- 
not protect  weak  garrisons.  Of 
course,  if  you  can  get  a  strong  garri- 
son and  a  strong  fortress,  so  much 
the  better,  and  our  dockyards  are 
well  worthy  of  both.  We  must  not 
have  all  to  do  at  the  declaration  of 
war.  Some  organisation  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  firearms  amon^  the  po- 
pulation— some  plan  on  which  gar- 
risons are  to  be  mmished  by  volun- 
teers—is required.  If  this  is  all  cut 
and  dry  in  the  War-Office,  may  we 
not  have  a  peep  at  it  ?  We  have  had 
too  much  of  ships  without  sailors  to 
desire  forts  without  soldiers. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr  Sidney  Her- 
bert does  not  propose  surrounding 
London  with  forts.     We  do   not^ 
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however,  despair  of  seeing  an  in- 
trenched, camp  constructed  such  as 
has  been  recommended  in  this  article, 
and  which  we  are  confident  would  be 
the  best  mtem  of  defence,  both  as 
regards  efficiency  and  economy.  If 
ever  an  enemy  marches  on  London, 
the  proper  way  for  our  army  and 
Isvee  en  masse  of  Londoners  to  afford 
each  other  mutual  support,  is,  not  to 
be  mixed  up  together,  out  to  have  a 
post  assifi;ned  to  each  for  which  they 
are  fittea:  the  Londoners  to  man 
tiie  suburban  enclosures,  where  dis- 
cipline and  military  formations  would 
be  of  little  avail ;  our  army  to  remain 
compact  in  a  strong  camp  clear  of  the 
suburbs,  and  operate  on  the  enemy's 
rear  if  they  tned  to  pass  onwards. 
The  invader  would  thus  have  an  un- 
disciplined but  brave  force  in  his 
front  on  ground  where  discipline  was 
of  little  use,  and  a  regular  army  to 
contend  with  in  rear,  where  military 
manoeuvres  were  more  practicable. 
If  our  army  loses  a  battle  near  the 
coast,  it*will  lose  all  its  artillery,  as 
is  always  the  case  after  a  defeat  in 
an  enclosed  country.  They  ought  to 
have  some  place  on  which  to  retire 
and  refit,  and  where  could  this  be  so 
well  done  as  near  Woolwich?    As 
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regards  economy,  a  camp  covering 
ten  square  miles^  at  ten  miles  from 
London,  would  surely  not  cost  more 
than  ^400  an  acre,  and  two  square 
miles  would  amply  suffice  for  the 
forts  necessary  to  render,  it  impreg- 
nable if  held  by  an  army;  leaving 
eight  square  miles  of  ground  to  re- 
main under  cultivation  or  pasture. 
The  ground  need  not  even  be  bought 
outright ;  the  i)ower  of  forbiddmg 
enclosures  or  buildings  would  suffice. 
We  have  already  said  we  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  an  enemy  both  on 
the  side  of  Surrey  and  Essex,  but  we 
might  commence  with  one  camp  on 
the  Surrey  side,  and  j£2,000.000 
would  more  than  cover  the  whole 
expense.  We  believe  this  scheme 
will  bear  the  strictest  investigation 
by  military  men,  and  it  would  be 
very  useful,  when  the  cry  is  raised  of 
"  Wolf  I "  to  have  some  dog  to  point 
to  with  which  we  could  throttle  him. 
John  Bull  knows  London  is  open  to 
attack,  and  will  have  somethmg  in 
the  shape  of  fortifications  to  swear 
by.  An  mtrenched  camp  can  be  held 
either  by  regulars  or  volunteers ;  so, 
with  2,000,000  people  close  at  hand, 
we  should  never  be  at  any  loss  for  a 
garrison. 
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LOHD  MACAUIAT  AND  DUNDEE. 


Few  celebrated  men  have  suffered 
more  injustice  at  the  hands  of  pos- 
terity than  John  Grahame  of  Claver- 
honse.  Viscount  Dundee.  A  perrerse 
fiite  seems  to  have  pursued  nis  me- 
mory. Falling  upon  evil  daj^s,  and 
playing  an  important  part  in  the 
closing  scenes  of  a  dark  and  tragic 
period,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  his  acts  should  have  been  mis- 
lepresent^djand  his  character  distort- 
ed, by  contemponiry  malice  and  false- 
boon.  But  the  ill  fortune  of  Claver- 
house  has  pursued  him  to  our  own 
timeflL  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  re- 
marked, with  perfect  truth,  "  that  no 
character  had  oeen  so  foully  traduced 
as  that  of  the  Viscount  of  Dundee — 
that,  thanks  to  Wodrow,  Crook- 
shank,  and  such  chroniclers,  he,  who 
was  ererr  inch  a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man, still  passed  among  the  Scottish 
Tulgar  for  a  ruffian  desperado,  who 
rode  a  goblin  horse,  was  proof  against 
shot,  and  in  league  with  the  devil."* 

Unhappily  it  is  not  among  the 
Scottish  vulgar  alone  that  misconcep- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  Dundee 
has  prevailed.  It  is  indeed  only 
very  lately,  and  principally  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reaction  produced 
by  the  unscrupulous  virulence  of  re- 
cent attacks  upon  his  memoiy,  that 
investigations  have  been  made,  which 
have  placed  his  character  in  a  truer 
Kght,  and  removed  the  load  of  ob- 
loquy under  which  it  has  so  long 
and  so  unjustly  lain.  True  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  instincts  and  sym- 
pathies were,  even  he  has  admit- 
ted into  his  masterly  portrait  of 
Claverhonse  some  touches  darker 
than  can  be  justified  by  what  we  now 
know  of  his  character.  This  is  to  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that 
many  circumstances  have  come  to 
light  since  Old  Mortality  was  writ- 
ten, and  partly  to  the  excellences  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  own  character, 
which  became,  by  excess,  defects. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  times  of 
which  he  wrote  was  profound;  his 

Eower  of  reproducing  the  character 
e  depicted— of  evoSng  not  merely 


the  form  and  lineaments  of  the  dead, 
but  of  breathing  into  that  form 
the  very  soul  by  which  it  had  been 
animated — wasunecmalled  by  any  but 
Shakespeare  himseli ;  and  his  mind 
was  far  too  ^eat,  his  sympathies  too 
catholic,  and  his  disposition  too  gene- 
rous, to  permit  him  to  pervert  this 
power  to  the  service  of  party  aims,  or 
the  promulgation  of  his  individual 
opinions  and  predilectiona  His  fault 
lay  in  the  opposite  direction.  His 
opponents  found  more  than  justice 
at  his  hands,  whilst  those  with 
whose  opinions  and  characters  he 
sympathised,  sometimes  found  less. 
He  nas  adorned  Balfour  of  Burley 
with  a  wild  heroism  far  higher  than 
should  be  awarded  to  the  savage 
murderer  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  and 
has  dealt  out  but  scant  measure  of 
justice  to  the  accomplished  and  chiv- 
alrouB  Grahame  of  Ulaverhouse. 

Lord  MacauLay's  errors  were  of  a 
different  kind.  They  proceeded  from 
a  too  eager  partisanship,  a  too  fervid 
attachment  to  the  creeas  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed. We  have  never  grudged  our 
share  of  the  tribute  universiQly  and 
justly  paid  to  the  eloquence,  the 
powei,  the  varied  research,  the  vast 
>:nowledge,  which  combine  to  chain 
the  reader  bv  a  ma^cal  influence  to 
the  pages  of  his  History.  It  stands 
like  that  fair  cathedral,  whose  un- 
finished towers  are  reflected  in  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  a  mighty  and  a 
beautiftil  fragment.  We  trust  that 
no  feebler  hand  will  attempt  its  com- 
pletion ;  and  we  indulge  with  plea- 
sure the  belief  that  future  volumes 
would  have  redeemed  the  injustice 
into  which  his  impetuous  tempera- 
ment, his  love  of  striking  and  pic- 
turesque effects,  and  sometimes  a 
natural,  though  dangerous,  delight- in 
the  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  have 
too  often  betrayed  the  historian. 

There  are  few  occurrences  in  life 
that  so  deeply  impress  the  mind  and 
touch  the  heart,  as  when  a  noble  an- 
tagonist is  struck  down  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  powers.    The  eloquent 
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pen  which  placed  in  vivid  reality 
oefore  our  eyes  the  defence  of  Derry 
and  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
which  painted  the  court  of  Charlesll. 
with  the  gaiety  of  Watteau,  and  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  with  the 
power  of  Bembrandt,  has  dropped 
irom  the  hand  that  guided  it ;  the 
flashing  eye  which  heralded  the  im- 
petuous words  to  which  we  have  often 
listened  with  delight  is  dim ;  and  the 
stores  of  that  marvellous  memory, 
where  priceless  jewels  and  worthless 
trifles  were  alike  treasured  up,  will 
never  more  be  poured  out  in  prodi- 

Sal  generosity  for  our  instruction  and 
elight. 

Justice  to  the  mighty  dead  with 
whose  ashes  his  own  are  now  mingled, 
has,  however,  frequently  compelled 
us  to  point  out  what  have  appeared 
to  us  to  be  the  errors,  the  mistakes, 
and  the  faults  of  Lord  Macaula/s 
History, 

The  conqueror  of  Blenheim,  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  the  hero 
of  Killiecrankie,  and  the  victim  of 
Glencoe,  standnow  no  further  from  us 
than  he  whom  we  have  so  lately  lost 
The  narrow  line  over  which  we  may 
be  as  suddenly  summoned,  is  all  that 
separates  us.  Silent  shadows,  they 
demand  equal  justice.  But  we  enter 
upon  our  present  task  with  mournful 
feelings,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall 
keep  carefully  in  view,  that  in  writing 
of  tne  dead  it  is  the  dut^r  no  less  of 
the  critic  than  of  the  mstorian  to 
keep  ever  in  mind  that  he  is  dealing 
with  those  who  cannot  reply. 

Lord  Macaulay*s  portrait  of  Gla- 
verhouse  is  dashed  in  with  the  bold- 
est handling,  and  in  the  darkest 
oolours.  Every  lineament  is  that  of 
a  fiend.  Courage— the  courage  of  a 
demon  fearing  neither  God  nor  man 
—is  the  only  virtue,  if  indeed  such 
courage  can  be  called  a  virtue,  he 
allows  him.  A  few  lines  suffice  for 
the  sketch : — 

"  Pre-eminent  among  the  bands  which 
oppressed  and  wasted  these  unhappy  dis- 
tricts, were  the  dragoons  commanded  by 
John  Qrahame  of  CUyerhouse.  The  stoxy 
ran  that  these  wicked  men  used  in  their 
revels  to  play  at  the  torments  of  hell, 
and  to  call  each  other  by  the  names  of 
devils  and  damned  souls.  The  chief  of 
this  Tophet,  a  soldier  of  distinguished 
courage  and  professional  skill,  but  nipa- 
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cious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper  and 
of  obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  whieht 
wherever  the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  lb  mentioned  with 
a  peculiar  enexigy  of  hatred.  To  reca- 
pitulate all  the  crimes  by  which  this  man, 
and  men  like  him,  goaded  the  peasantry 
of  the  Western  Lowlands  into  madness, 
would  be  an  endless  task.*' 

We  confess  that  we  are  at  a  losa 
to  understand  the  extreme  horror 
with  which  the  satanic  sports  of  the 
soldiery  seem  to  have  inspired  Lord 
Macaulay.  One  would  not  expect 
the  amusements  of  troopers  to  be  of 
the  most  refined  description,  but  it 
is  going  rather  far  to  conclude  that  a 
draffoon  must  necessarily  be  ''  wild, 
wicked,  and  hard-hearted,"  be(»uise 
he  hits  a  comrade  across  the  shoul* 
ders  in  sport,  and  calls  him  Beelze* 
bub.  Sportive  allusions  to  the  piinoe 
of  darkness  and  his  imps  do  not 
necessarily  imply  allegiance  to  his 
power.  KmgGeorgellLwascertainly 
a  pious  prince,  yet  "  the  story  runs,* 
as  Lord  Macaulay  would  say,  that 
when  Lord  Erskine  presented  the 
corps  of  volunteers  belon^ng  to  the 
Inns  of  Oourt  to  his  L&jesty,  the 
King  exclaimed,  *'  What !  what !  all 
hiwyers  ?  Gall  them  the  Devil's  Own 
—call  them  the  Devil's  Own."  And 
"  the  Devil's  Own"  they  were  called 
i^m  that  day  forward ;  their  learned 
and  gallant  successors,  who  drill  in 
Lincoln's- Inn  Garden  and  Eing^s 
Bench  Walks  still  rejoicing  in  tne 
same  infernal  designation,  and  being 
rather  proud  of  it  We  remember  a 
jeu  d^espriL  currently  ascrib^  to  an 
eminent  Whig  pen,  which  ran  the 
circuit  of  the  papers  some  twenty 
years  ago,  in  which  every  eminent 
'  member  of  the  Toiy  partv  was  adorned 
with  his  particular  diabolical  cogno^ 
men.  We  quote  from  memory,  but 
we  have  a  very  distinct  recollection 
of  the  following  lines  as  a  part  of 
the  catalogue : — 

"  Devils  of  wit  and  devils  of  darinfir, 
Mephistopheles  Lyndhurst  and  Mammon 

Baring; 
Deyils  of  wealth  and  devils  of  Eoal, 
Belial  Croker  and  Beelzebub  PeeL" 

Yet  we  never  heard  that  the  vene- 
rable ex-chancellor  felt  his  dignity 
compromised,  or  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ever  considered  whether  there 
might  not  be  three  courses  open  to 
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him,  any  one  of  which  he  might  se- 
lect to  poniflh  the  audacious  poet 
Nor,  we  conceive,  would  Lord  Macau- 
lay  have  denounced  him  as  ''  wicked 
and  profana" 

To  descend  from  kings  and  states- 
men to  "  mortal  men  and  miscre- 
antsJ*  we  remember  when  the  "Olym- 
pic Devils"  was  the  most  popular 
of  all  amusementflb     It  was  in  our 
oonger  days,  when,  in  that  pleasant 
itile    theatre    behind    the   Strand 
Church,  men,  and  women  too,  who, 
Tre  tro^  were  not  of  any  extreme 
-wickedness,  used  to  "play  at  the 
torments  of  hell,**  and  certainly  to 
call  each  other  by  very  diabolical 
namea      Yet   the    chief    of    that 
Tophet  in  Wvch  Street,  an  actress  of 
distingidshed  beauty  and  professional 
skill,  was,  we  trust,  neither  rapacious 
nor  pro&ne,  and  certainly  not  of  vio- 
lent temper  nor  obdurate  heart,  and 
has  left  a  name  which,  wherever  the 
^gliah  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  is  mentioned  with  a  pecu- 
liar energy  of  anything  but  hatred. 

To  come  to  more  important  mat- 
ters :  When  Lord  Macaulay  asserts 
that  Olaverhouse  was  one  of  those 
whose  conduct  "goaded  the  peasantry 
of  the  Western  Lowlands  mto  mad- 
ness,** he  shows  an  utter  disregard 
both  of  facts  and  dates.  There  is 
probably  but  one  opinion  now  as  to 
the  insanity  of  the  attempt  to  force 
£piBcopa<7  upon  Scotland.  But 
Irelacy  was  restored  in  May  1662  ;  * 
the  ministers  were  ejected  in  the 
month  of  November  in  the  same 
year.t  The  Court  of  Ecclesiastical 
tlommisflion  commenced  its  proceed- 
ings in  1664.$  The  military  oppres- 
sions ra^d  in  1665.§  The  insurrec- 
tion which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
i£  Pentland  took  place  the  following 
year.  Then  followed  countless  exe- 
cutions, civil  and  military.  The 
boot  and  the  gibbet  were  in  constant 
employment.  In  1668  the  life  of 
Sharpe  was  attempted  by  Mitchell. 
In  1670,  rigorous  laws  were  passed 
spinst  conventicle;  at  the  same 
tnne.  the  tyranny  and  insolence  of 
Lanaerdale  excited  universal  hatred 
and  disgust.    In  1676  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  the  €k)vemment  became  even 
more  severe.  "  Letters  of  intercom- 
muning.**  as  they  were  called,  were 
issued,  denouncingtheseverest  penal- 
ties against  all  who  should  afford 
meat,  drink,  or  shelter  to  an  outlaw.!) 
The  field-preachers  were  hunted 
down  by  the  soldiery,  but  their 
hearers  rallied  round  tnem,  and  con- 
tests, fre(^uently  bloody  and  often  of 
doubtful  issue,  occurred.  The  Bass 
was  converted  into  a  prison,  the 
dungeons  of  which  were  crowded 
with  captive  ministers,  and  the 
Highlana  host  was  called  in  to  ra- 
vage the  unhappy  Western  Lowlands 
at  the  hitter  end  of  1677.ir 

These  were  the  outrages  by  which 
the  country  was  "  goaded  into  mad- 
ness.** But  Claverhouse  had  not, 
nor  could  he  have,  any  part  or  share 
whatever  in  them.  He  was  absent 
from  the  country  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  during  whidi  they  were 
committed,  and  did  not  return  to 
Scotland  until  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1678.**  The  first  mention  of 
him  that  occurs  in  Wodrow  is  in 
May  1679,  immediately  before  the 
skirmish  of  Drumclog.  Lord  Mac- 
aulay had  Wodrow  before  him^be 
refers  to  him  as  his  sole  authority  for 
this  passage  ;  yet  it  is  upon  Wodrow's 
pages  that  the  dates  and  facts  are  to 
DC  found  which  contradict  hisdeliber- 
ate  and  often-repeated  assertion. 

Lord  Macaulay  selects  ^y^  instances 
of  the  crimes  "by  which  the  peasantry 
of  the  Western  Lowlands  were  goaded 
into  madness.*'  An  ordinary  reader 
would  certainly  infer  from  his  Ian- 
j;uage  that  Claverhouse  was  concerned 
m  idl  these  instances,  and  would  be 
somewhat  surprised,  after  perusing 
Lord  Macaulay  B  narrative,  to  find,  on 
tumine  to  his  authority,  that  in  three 
out  of  the  five  casesClaverhousehad  no 
share  whatever,  and  that  in  a  fourth 
he  acted  the  part  of  an  interceesor 
for  mercy,  and  exerted  himself  in 
vain  to  save  the  life  of  the  victim. 
In  the  most  cruel  of  all— that  of  Mar- 
garet Maclachlan  and  Margaret  Wil- 
son— we  find,  on  referring  to  Wod- 
row, that  cr  Colonel  Graham  was  con- 
cerned, but  it  was  Colonel  David 


♦  Laiho,  ii  21,  let  edit.,  ▼ol.  It.  of  2d  edit.  t  Ibid.,  27. 
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Graham,  the  sheriff  of  WigtowDshire, 
not  Colonel  t/o/m  Giahame  of  Claver- 
house.*  Lord  Macaulay  might  as 
well  have  confounded  David  Hume 
with  Joseph  Hume,  or,  as  he  did 
upon  another  occasion,  Patrick 
G&aham  of  the  Town  Guard  with 
the  hero  of  Eilliecrankie,  or  George 
Penne  with  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
yania.  Even  in  this  case,  cruel  and 
atrocious  as  it  was.  Lord  Macaulay 
misquotes  his  authorities.  He  asserts 
that  these  unhappy  women  ''suffered 
death  for  their  religion.*'  Wodrow 
and  Crookshank,  on  the  contrary, 
distinctly  state  that  they  were  in- 
dicted and  convicted  for  bein^  in 
open  rebellion  at  Bothwell  Bndge 
and  Aird's  Moss.  Lord  Macaulay 
also  omits  to  mention  what  is  stated 
by  the  historians  he  refers  to,  name- 
ly, that  upon  the  case  being  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Coimcil,  the  pri- 
soners were  respited,  and  a  pardon 
recommended,  but  tnat  the  execu- 
tion was  hurried  on  by  the  brutality 
of  Migor  Windram  and  the  Laird  of 

In  the  case  of  Andrew  Hislop. 
Lord  Macaulay  says  that  the  Laird 
of  Westerhall  having  discovered  that 
one  of  the  proscribed  Covenanters 
had  found  snelter  in  the  house  of  a 
respectable  widow,  and  had  died 
there,  '*  pulled  down  the  house  of  the 
poor  woman,  carried  away  her  furni- 
ture, and,  leaving  her  and  her  younger 
children  to  wander  in  the  fields, 
draaged  her  son  Andrew,  who  wa^ 
still  a  lad,  before  Claverhouse,  who 
happened  to  be  marching  through 
that  part  of  th^  country ^X 

For  this  Lord  Macaulay  cites 
Wodrow,  but  Wodrow's  story  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  It  was  not  Wes- 
terhall that  brought  Hislop  a  prisoner 
before  Claverhouse,  but  Claverhouse 
that  brought  him  before  Westerhall, 
who,  it  is  evident  from  the  whole 
narrative,  at  that  time  possessed  an 
authorityvsuperior  to  that  of  Claver- 
house. Wodrow,  after  narrating  the 
barbarous  expulsion  of  the  widow 
and  her  children ,  A  ndrew  incltisive,  by 
Westerhall,  proceeds  thus:—"  When 
they  were  thus  forced  to  wander, 
Claverhouse  falls  upon  Andrew  His- 
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lop  in  the  fields,  Ma^  10,  and  seized 
him,  wUJumt  any  design,  as  appeared^ 
to  murder  him,  bringing  nvmprv- 
soner  with  him  to  Eskdale  unto  nest^ 
erraw  that  nightr% 

Wodrow  adds:  "Claverhouse  in 
this  instance  was  very  backward, 
perhaps  not  wanting  his  own  reflec- 
tions upon  John  Brown's  murder  the 
first  of  this  month,  as  we  have  heard, 
and  pressed  the  delay  of  the  execu- 
tion. But  Westerraw  ni^ed  till  the 
other  yielded,  saying,  "  The  blood  of 
this  poor  man  be  upon  you,  Wester- 
raw; J  am  free  ofitP  || 

This  is  tne  story  as  told  by  the 
bitterest  eneiinr  of  Claverhouse.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  who  looks 
at  it  with  the  slightest  candour,  or 
desire  to  discern  the  truth,  not  to 
perceive  that  the  influence  of  Claver- 
nouse  was  exercised  on  the  side  of 
humanity  and  mercy.  Why  does 
Lord  Macaulay,  whose  narrative  so 
frequently,  without  any  authority 
whatever,  assumes  the  dramatic  form, 
in  this  instance  suppress  the  words 
of  Claverhouse,  graphically  recorded 
both  bv  Wodrow  and  Crookshank, 
"1%«  blood-  of  this  poor  man  be 
upon  you,  Westerraw;  J  am  free  of 
it"*? 

We  now  come  to  the  only  authority 
(except  vulgar  tradition)  that  Lord 
Macaulay  has  given  for  his  character 
of  Claverhouse.  It  is  the  often- 
repeated  story  of  "John  Brown, 
the  Christian  Carrier."  Immediately 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  Lord  Macaulay's  History^ 
Professor  Aytoun  challenged  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  picture  of  Claverhouse, 
and  in  a  note  to  his  noble  and  spirit- 
stirring  "Burial -March  of  Dundee,** 
exposed,  by  means  of  the  most  accur- 
ate reasoning  and  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence,  the  errors  into  which 
the  historian  had  fallen.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Macaulay, 
who  availed  himself  of  the  corrections 
of  the  Professor  upon  some  minor 
points,  did  not  exercise  the  same  dis- 
cretion on  this  more  important  mat- 
ter. The  picture  of  Claverhouse,  and 
the  story  of  John  Brown,  have  reap- 
peared unaltered  in  each  successive 
edition  that  has  issued  from  the  press. 


♦  Wodrow,  ii.  605  ;  Crookshank,  ii.  386.  t  Ibid. 
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We  quote  from  the  one  published  in 
1858:— 

**  Jolm  Brown,  a  poor  carrier  of  Lan- 
arkshire,  was,  for    his  singular   piety, 
commonly  called  the  Christian  Carrier. 
Many  years  later,  when  Scotland  enjoyed 
rest,*  prosperity,  and  religions  freedom, 
old  men,  who  remembered  the  eril  days, 
described  him  as  one  versed  in  divine 
things^  blameless  in  life,  and  so  peace- 
able   that   the    tyrsnts  could  find    no 
offence  in  him,  except  that  he  shsented 
himself  from  the  public  worship  of  the 
Episcopalians.     On  the  first  of  May  he 
WIS  catting  torf,  when  he  was  seized  by 
Claverhonse's  dragoons,  rapidly  exam- 
ined, convicted  of  noHconformiitf,  and  sen- 
tenced to  deatL    It  is  said  that,  even 
among  the  soldiers,  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  an  exeeationer.    For  the  wife  of 
the  poor  man  was  present :  she  led  one 
little  child  by  the  hand :  it  was  easy  to 
■ee  that  ahe  was  about  to  give  birth 
to  another;  and  even  those  wild  and 
hard-heftrted  men,  who  nicknamed  one 
another  Beelzebub  and  Apollyon,  shrank 
from  the  great  wickedness  of  butchering 
her  husband  before  her  face.    The  pri- 
soner, meanwhile,  raised  above  himself 
hf  the  near  prospect  of  eternity,  prayed 
load  end  fervently,  as  one  inspired,  till 
Cknerkotuey  in  a  fury,  Mhat  him  dead. 
It  was  reported  by  credible  witnesses 
that  the  widow  cried  out  in  her  agony, 
'Well,  sir,  well,  the  day  of  reckoning 
will  come;*  and  that  the  murderer  re- 
plied, *  To  man  I  can  answer  for  what  I 
have  done,  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take 
him  into  mine  own  hand/    Yet  it  was 
rumoured  that  even  on  hts  seared  con- 
■denceand adamantine  heart  the  dying 
ejacalations  of  his  victim  made  an  im- 
preasion  which  was  never  e£fiiced."* 

lliiB  story  of  John  Brown  affords 
a  carious  example  of  the  mode  in 
which  calumnies  are  propagated  and 
^low ;  and  at  the  risk  of  some  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  already  been  so  well 
done  by  Professor  Aytoun,  we  shall 
proceed  to  trace  the  falsehood  to  its 
source. 

Lord  Macaulay  cites  as  his  autho- 
rity "Wodrow,iiLix.  6."  But  though 
following  him  in  the  main,  Lord 
Macaulay  seems  to  hare  been  con- 
Bcioos  that  WodroVs  narrative  would 
not  bear  the  test  of  critical  examina- 
tion. 

Wodrow  asserts  that  the  soldiers 
were  melted  and  moved  by  the ''  scrip- 
tmal  expressions  and  grace  of  prayer  " 
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of  John  Brown,  and  mutinied,  refus- 
ing to  execute  the  commands  of  their 
officer.  This  seems  to  have  been  too 
^oss  and  palpable  an  improbability 
for  Lord  Macaulay,  who  represents 
them  as  merely  moved  by  the  natural 
feeling  of  compassion  for  the  unhappy 
wife— more  probable,  certainly,  but 
not  the  tale  told  by  Wodrow.  Again, 
Lord  Macaulay  asserts  that  Claver- 
house  shot  John  Brown  dead  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  excited  by  his  loud  and 
fervent  prayers.  This  is  Lord  Mac- 
aulay, ''^pur  et  simple.**  Wodrow's 
statement  is  very  different  He  as- 
serts that  ''not  one  of  the  soldiers 
would  shoot  him,  or  obey  Claver- 
house's  commands,  so  that  he  wai 
forced  to  turn  executioner  hiiMtlf^ 
and  in  a  fret  shot  him  with  his  own 
hand.^'t  Wodrow  asserts  positively 
the  refosal  c^  the  soldiers,  and  attri- 
butes the  act  of  Claverhouse  to  that 
refusal  Lord  Macaulay  confines  bis 
statement  to  a  natural  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  attributes 
the  act  of  Claverhouse  to  a  sudden 
gust  of  brutal  and  furious  passion. 
It  is  painful  to  observe,  and  difficult 
to  believe,  the  extent  to  which  Lord 
Macaulay  has  considered  himself  en- 
titled to  garble,  alter,  and  pervert 
the  authorities  he  quotes ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  adopted, 
upon  the  sole  authority  of  Woarow, 
a  stoiy  which  he  yet  appears  to  have 
felt  to  be  so  grossly  Improbable,  that 
he  could  not  produce  it  until  he  had 
pruned  down  some  of  its  most  extr»- 
vafant  features. 

Wodrow's  narrative  first  appeared 
in  1721— thirty-six  years  alter  the 
event  is  supposed  to  nave  taken  place, 
and  thirty-tnree  after  the  Revolution. 
Professor  Aytoun  justly  remarks 
that—    . 

'*  These  dates  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  considering  a  matter  of  thifl 
kind.  The  Episcopalian  party  whicl 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  King  James  wat 
driven  from  power  at  the  Revolution, 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  proscribed. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  opponents  in 
the  literary  war  which  followed.  Every 
species  of  invective  and  vituperation  was 
lavished  upon  the  supporters  of  the 
fallen  dynasty.  Yet  for  thirty-three  veatM 
after  the  Bevoluiion,  the  detaHe  o/  this 
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airociom  murder  were  never  revealed  to 
the  public."  * 

Wodrow  gives  no  authority  what- 
eyer  for  his  narrative.  But  th?re  is 
another  historian,  Patrick  Walker 
the  packman,  who,  two  years  after 
the  appearance  of  Wodrow's  History y 
nam^y,  in  1724,  gave  a  very  diflfer- 
ent,  and  in  many  respects  a  contra- 
dictory, account  of  the  same  transac- 
tion. 

Professor  Aytoun,  with  rather  an 
excess  of  candour,  says  that  ''Mr 
MAcaula:^  may  not  have  known  that 
such  testimony  ever  existed,  for  even 
the  most  painstaking  historian  is 
sure  to  pass  over  some  material  in  so 
wide  a  held."  True,  but  Lord  Mac- 
aulay can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
been  unaware  of  the  existence  of  a 
story  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
twice  repeated  at  full  length;  first 
in  the  notes  to  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border ;\  and,  secondlv,  in 
the  Tales  of  a  GrandfatlierX  in  both 
cases  citing  Walker's  Life  of  Feden 
as  his  authority.  But  besides  this 
there  is  other  evidence  of  the  false- 
hood of  Wodrow,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  Lord  Macaulay  having 
overlooked. 

In  1749  the  Rev.  William  Crook- 
shank  published  his  History  of  the 
State  and  Sufferings  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  In  the  preface  be 
flays — 

"  When  I  first  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking, I  only  intended  to  abridge  Mr 
Wodrow's  History;  but  by  the  advice 
of  friends  I  was  induced  to  use  other 
helps  for  making  the  history  of  this  per- 
•secuting  period  more  clear  and  full 
Accordingly,  when  I  mention  anything 
not  to  be  found  in  Wodrow,  I  generally 
tell  my  author,  or  quote  him  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  so  that  though  there  is  nothing  I 
thought  material  in  that  author  whidi  I 
have  omitted,  yet  the  reader  will  find 
many  things  of  consequence  in  the  fol- 
lowing work  which  the  other  takes  no 
notice  of."§ 

When  Crookshank  arrives  at  that 
part  of  his  History  which  relates  to 
John  Brown,  he  abandons  Wodrow 
altogether,  and  adopts  Walker's  nar- 
rative, citing  him  m  the  margin  as 
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his  authority.  Here,  then,  we  find 
Wodrow  contradicted  by  the  contem- 
porary authority  of  Walker :  Crook- 
shank,  the  dbciple  and  follower  of 
Wodrow.  oonfirminj;  that  contradic- 
tion, and  feeling  hmiaelf  obliged  to 
discard  his  master's  storjr ;  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  casting  the  weight  of  hia 
authority  into  the  same  scale ;  and 
yet  Lord  Macaulay,  with  all  this 
evidence  before  him,  added  to  the 
gross  improbability  of  the  tele  itself 
reproduces  Wodrow's  stoiy  in  editLon 
after  edition,  with  certain  alterations 
purely  his  own,  and  calls  it  History  1 
Walker  hated  Claverhouse  with  a 
hatred  fully  as  bitter  as  that  of  Wod- 
row; he  cannot,  ther^ore,  be  sus- 
pected of  having  suppressed  or  soft- 
ened down  any  drcumstance  that 
could  tell  against  him,  or  enhance 
the  tragic  nature  of  the  scene.  He 
states  that  he  derived  part,  at  least, 
of  his  account  from  the  widow  of  the 
murdered  man;  the  testimony  he 
relies  upon  is  therefore  that  most 
hostile  to  Claverhouse.  Walker  was 
a  contemporary  of  Wodrow,  though 
many  years  older,  and  had  borne  a 
part  in  the  troubled  times  to  which 
the  History  of  the  latter  relates.  In 
1682  he  shot  a  dragoon  who  at- 
tempted to  capture  him.  According 
to  Walker's  own  account,  he  and  two 
of  his  comrades,  returning  from  a 
nightly  meeting  armed  with  firearms, 
were  pursued  by  one  Francis  Crardeo, 
a  trooper  in  Lord  Airley's  regiment, 
alone,  and  armed  only  with  his  sword. 
How  he  intended  to  capture  his  pri- 
soners, unless  after  the  Lish  fashion 
of  ''surrounding"  them,  does  not 
veiy  dearly  appear.  The  result, 
however,  was,  that  Walker  shot  him 
through  the  head.  Writing  more 
than  tnirty  years  after  the  event,  and 
when,  according  to  Lord  Macaulay, 
"Scotland  eiyoved  rest,  prosperif^ 
and  religious  freedom,"  he  says— 
"  When  I  saw  his  blood  run,  I  wished 
that  all  the  blood  of  the  Lord's  stated 
and  avowed  enemies  in  Scotland  had 
been  in  his  veins:  having  such  a 
clear  call  and  opportunitj[,  /  would 
have  rejoiced  to  nave  seen  it  all  gone 
out  with  a  gushn^W 


*  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  App.,  p.  384. 
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"We  ma^  therefore  feel  well  assoied 
tb&t  nothing  which  could  he  told 
against  Bach  a  "stated  and  avowed 
enemy  of  the  Lord'*  as  Claverhouse, 
would  be  omitted  by  Walker  *  ana 
it  fihonld  at  least  throw  a  doubt  on 
^e  yeracity  of  Wodrow,  when  we 
find  80  zealous  a  Covenanter  de- 
nouncing his  Hiatory  as  a  collection 
of  "  lies  and  ^undless  stories." 

Walkei^s  Life  ofPeden  first  appear- 
^  in  1724,  tluee  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Wodrow's  Hutory.  It  is 
still  widely  circulated  and  extremely 
popular  amongst  the  peasants  of 
Scotland,  and  has  been  frequently 
reprinted  up  to  the  present  tune  in 
the  form  of  a  chap  book.  That  even 
this  account,  though  more  trust- 
worthy than  that  of  Wodrow,  is  not 
io  be  received  with  implicit  confi- 
dence, will,  we  think,  be  admitted, 
when  it  is  observed  that  the  stoiy  is 
first  revealed  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner to  the  inspired  Mr  Peden,  or  as 
he  commonly  calls  himself,  ''Old 
Sandy.**  On  the  morning  of  John 
Brown's  death.  Peden  was  at  a  house 
about  ten  or  eleven  miles  distant 

*^  Betwixt  BBTen  and  eight  be  desired 
to  call  in  the  family  that  he  might  pray 
among  thenL  He  said, '  Lord  when  wilt 
thou  avenge  Brown's  blood  t  Ob,  let 
Brown's  blood  be  precioos  in  thy  sight, 
and  hasten  the  day  when  thou'lt  avenge 
it  with  Cameron's,  Gaigill's,  and  many 
other  of  OUT  martyrs'  names.  And  oh  for 
that  day  when  the  Lord  would  arengc  all 
their  bloods !'  When  ended,  John  Muir- 
liead  inquired  what  he  meant  by  Brown's 
blood  !  He  said  twice  over,  '  What 
do  I  mean  1  Claverhoase  has  been  at 
the  Preshill  this  morning,  and  has  cruelly 
inuidered  John  Brown.  His  corpse  is 
lying  at  the  end  of  his  house,  and  .his 
poor  wife  sitting  weeping  by  his  corpse, 
and  not  a  soul  to  speak  comfortably  to 
her.  This  morning,  after  the  sun-rising, 
I  saw  a  stnnge  apparition  in  the  firma- 
ment, the  ^pearanoe  of  a  very  bright, 
dear,  shining  star  fall  iVom  heaven  to 
«arth  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  a  clear, 
ahining  light  fidlen  this  day,  the  greatest 
Christian  that  ever  I  conversed  with.' " 

Walker^s  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Brown  is  as  follows.  Between  five 
and  nx  in  the  morning,  he  says — 

'"The  said  John  Brown  having  per- 
formed the  worship  of  God  in  his  family, 
WBSgoingyWithaspadein  his  hand,  to  make 
ready  some  peat  ground.  The  mist  being 
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very  dark,  he  knew  not  until  cruel  and 
bloody  Claverhouse  compassed  him  with 
three  troops  of  horse,  brought  him  to 
his  house,  and  there  examined  him ; 
who,  though  he  was  a  man  of  a  stam- 
mering speech,  yet  answered  him  dis- 
tinctly and  solidly,  which  made  Claver- 
house to  examine  those  whom  he  had 
taken  to  be  his  guides  through  the  muirs, 
if  ever  they  heard  him  preach!  They 
anawered,  *  No,  no ;  he  was  never  a 
preacher.'  He  said,  'If  he  has  never 
preached,  meikle  he  has  prayed  in  his 
time.'  He  said  to  John,  'Go  to  your 
prayers,  for  you  shall  immediately  die.' 
When  he  was  praying,  Claverhouse  in- 
terrupted him  three  times ;  one  time 
that  he  stopt  him,  he  was  pleading  that 
the  Lord  would  spare  a  remnant,  and 
not  make  a  full  end  in  the  day  of  His 
anger.  Claverhouse  said,  'I  gave  you 
time  to  pray,  and  ye  are  begun  to 
preach.'  He  turned  upon  his  knees  and 
said, '  Sir,  you  know  neither  the  nature 
of  preaching  or  praying,  that  calls  this 
preaching.'  Then  continued  without  con- 
fusion. When  ended,  Claverhouse  said, 
'  Take  good-night  of  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren.' His  wife,  standing  by  with  her 
child  in  her  arms  that  she  had  brought 
forth  to  him,  and  another  child  of  big 
first  wife's,  he  came  to  her  and  said, 
'  Now,  Marian,  the  day  is  come  that  I 
told  you  would  come,  when  I  spake  first 
to  you  of  marrying  me.'  She  said,  'In- 
deed, John,  I  can  willingly  part  with 
you.'  '  Then,'  he  said, '  this  is  all  I  de- 
sire ;  I  have  no  more  to  do  but  die.'  He 
kissed  his  wife  and  bairns,  and  wished 
purchased  and  promised  blessings  to  be 
multiplied  upon  them,  and  his  blessing. 
Claverhouse  ordered  six  soldiers  to  shoot 
him.  The  most  part  of  the  bullets  came 
upon  his  head,  which  scattered  his  brains 
upon  the  ground.  Claverhouse  said  to 
his  wife,  'What  thinkeet  thOu  of  thy 
husband  now,  woman  1 '  She  sai<^  '  I 
thought  ever  much  of  him,  and  now  as 
much  as  ever.'  He  said, 'It  were  but 
justice  to  lay  thee  beside  him.'  She  said, 
'  If  you  were  permitted,  I  doubt  not  but 
your  crueltie  would  go  that  length ;  but 
how  will  ye  make  answer  for  this  morn- 
ing's work  !'  He  said, '  To  man  I  can 
be  answerable,  and  for  God,  I  will  take 
him  in  my  own  hand.'  Claverhouse 
mounted  his  horse,  and  marched,  and 
left  her  with  the  corpse  of  her  dead  hus- 
band lying  there ;  she  set  the  bairn  on 
the  ground,  and  gathered  his  bniius,  and 
tied  up  his  head,  and  straighted  his 
body,  and  covered  him  in  her  plaid,  and 
sat  down  and  wept  over  him.  It  being 
a  very  desert  place,  where  never  victual 
grew,  and  far  from  neighbours,  it  was 
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some  time  before  any  friends  came  to 
her.  The  first  that  came  was  a  yery  fit 
hand,  that  old  singular  Christian  woman 
in  the  Cummerhead,  named  Elizabeth 
Menzies,  three  miles  distant,  who  had 
been  tried  with  the  violent  death  of  her 
husband  at  Pentland,  afterwards  of  two 
worthy  sons — Thomas  Weir,  who  was 
killed  at  Drumclog,  and  David  Steel, 
who  was  suddenly  shot  afterwards  when 
taken.  The  said  Maiian  Weir,  sitting 
upon  her  husband's  grave,  told  me,  that 
before  that  she  could  see  no  blood  but 
she  was  in  danger  to  faint,  and  yet  she 
was  helped  to  be  a  witness  to  all  this 
without  either  fainting  or  confusion  ;  ex- 
cept when  the  shots  were  let  off,  her 
eyes  dazzled." 

That  this  wild,  picturesque,  and 
touching  story  stiould  have  taken 
strong  hold  on  the  poetical  imagina- 
tion and  kind  heart  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
to  any  one.  That  it  did  so,  is  shown, 
not  only  by  his  frequent  reference  to 
it,  but  by  the  mode  in  which  his 
genius  has  interwoven  some  of  the 
most  afifectiug  incidents  into  the 
beautiful  epis^e  of  Bessie  Maclure.* 
But  the  historian  had  a  far  different 
task  from  that  of  the  novelist.  His 
duty  was  to  compare  the  two  narra- 
tions, and  to  examine  how  much  of 
either  should  be  admitted  as  trust- 
worthy evidence.  That  Walker*s  tes- 
timony is  sufficient  to  convict  Wod- 
row  of  falsehood  in  asserting  that 
the  soldiers  mutinied,  and  that  Cla- 
verhouse  was  himself  the  executioner 
of  John  Brown,  is  abundantly  clear. 
Walker's  informant  was  the  widow 
of  John  Brown,  an  eyewitness  of 
the  transaction,  and  most  hostile  to 
Claverhouse.  She  told  the  story 
"  sitting  on  her  husband's  grave."  To 
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suppose  that  she  could  have  omitted 
such  a  circumstance  as  that  her  hu»- 
band's  eloquence  had  moved  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and  com- 

Eelled  their  commander  to  take  upon 
imself  the  revolting  office  of  an  exe- 
cutioner, would  be  absurd.  Nor  is 
this  all.  We  find  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  narrated  with  the  utmost 
particularity,  no  doubt  by  the  widow 
nerself,  and  there  is  not  from  be- 
ginning to  end  a  hint  that  the 
soldiers  shrank  from  executing  the 
commands  of  their  officer.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  adjuncts  of  thestoiy, 
to  the  conversation,  to  the  particular 
expressions  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  Clavernouse,  to  his  imputed 
''  obduracy  and  profanity,"  his  '^seared 
conscience  ana  adamantine  heart,*^ 
the  question  assumes  a  very  different 
aspect. 

The  poetical  power  of  Walker's 
mind  was  of  no  mean  order.  As  Sir 
Walter  Scott  observes,  his  ''simple 
but  affecting  narrative,"  and  his  ''imi- 
tation of  scriptural  style,  produces  in 
some  passages  an  effect  not  unlike- 
what  we  feel  in  reading  the  beautiful 
Book  of  RutL"t  The  narrative  con- 
stantly runs  into  the  form  of  dia- 
logue. Every  one  knows,  and  none 
better  than  those  who  have  read 
Lord  Macaulay's  History  with  care,, 
how  dangerous  the  dramatic  talent 
is  to  a  historian.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  even  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
own  History^  when  we  have  had  occa-  ' 
sion  to  test  the  accuracy  of  passa^s 
which  he  has  enclosed  between  in- 
verted commas^  as  being  the  very 
words  of  the  speaker,  wenave  found 
them  incorrectly  quoted,  t  It  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 


*  Old  Mortality,  chap.  vL  +  Minetrehy,  App.  A. 
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"He  [i.  e.f  Claverhouse]  told  Keppoch 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  officers  of  his 
small  army,  that  he  would  much  rather 
choose  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier 
amongst  disciplined  troops,  than  com- 
mand such  men  as  he,  who  seemed  to 
make  it  his  business  to  draw  the  odium 

of  the  country  upon  him He 

begged  that  he  would  immediately  be- 
gone with  his  men,  that  he  mixht  not 
hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  affront- 
'  T  the  general  at  his  pleasure,  or  of 


*'  *  I  would  rather,'  he  said,  *  carry  a. 
musket  in  a  respectable  regiment,  than 
be  captain  of  such  a  gang  of^iewe*.*" — 
Macaulat,  iiL  340. 
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an  illiterate  woman,  such  as  Marion 
Blown,  should  be  able,  after  many 
yean,  accurately  to  repeat  the  {wr- 
Ucular  words  which  passed  during 
9uch  a  scene  of  horror  as,  under  any 
dreumstanees,  the  death  of  John 
Brown  must  have  been.  There  are, 
besides^  inconsistencies  and  mistakes 
in  ti]«  narrative  which  are  easily 
detected :  Thus,  the  neighbour  who 
visits  the  widow  in  her  affliction, 
is,  in  one  copy  of  the  Life^  Eliza- 
beth Mensies,  and  in  another,  Jean 
Brown,  whilst  she  is  ^till  repre- 
sented as  the  mother  of  Thomas 
Weir  and  David  Steel,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  said  to  have  bcnen  "  suddenly 
ghoi  when  takenJ"  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  so  far  from  this  being 
the  £act,  David  Steele  was  neither 
taken  nor  thoty  bnt  fell  beneath  the 
Iwoadswords  of  the  dragoons  in  a 
frsjf  dnrine  which  they  attempted 
to  capture  nun.* 

We  may,  therefore,  fairly  take 
Walker's  account  as  trustworthy,  for 
the  fact  that  John  Brown  fell  by  the 
carbines  of  the  soldiers  acting  under 
the.  orders  of  Cla?erhouse ;  but  for 
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anything  bevond  that  fact,  his  testi- 
mony must  be  received  with  caution. 
Militaiy  executions  are,  under  any 
circumstances,  sufficiently  horrible : 
they  are  peculiarly  so  when  they 
take  place  during  a  dvil  war.  But, 
before  we  come  to  any  conclusion 
upon  the  conduct  of  Glaverhonse  in 
this  instance,  we  must  inquire,  first, 
what  was  the  temper  of  the  times, 
and  what  manner  of  men  he  had  to 
deal  with ;  and,  secondly,  what  were 
the  })articular  circumstances  of  the 
individual  case.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
three  instances,  and  they  shall  att 
be  of  the  most  notorious  kind,  and 
proved  by  the  most  unexception* 
able  evidence. 

On  the  3d  of  May  1679.  David 
Hackston  of  Bathillet,  John  Bal- 
four of  Einloch,  and  seven  others, 
some  of  whom  were  gentlemen  of 
good  family,  set  forth,  mounted  and 
armed,  for  the  purpose  of  waylay- 
ing and  murdenng  one  Garmichael,. 
sheriff-depute  of  the  county  of  Fife,t 
who  was  obnoxious  to  the  Covenan- 
ters, and  whom  they  expected  to  find 
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him  and  the  better-disposed 
troops  a  eover  to  bis  robberies." — Me^ 
main  of  LocheU,  243. 

"  When  it  was  objected  that  he 
[t.  e.,  Oleogany]  would  not  be  able  to 
make  it  good,  since  his  followers  were 
not  near  equal  to  Lochell's  in  numbers, 
he  answered  that  the  courage  of  his  men 
would  make  up  that  defect.** — Memoin 
tfLoeheil,  254. 

'*The  Lords  replied, '  Nay,  we  all  wdl 
rsmember  you  particularly  mentioned 
the  flower-pots.'" — Sprat's  Narvative, 
70. 

"Lord  Prtddeni. — '  Toung,  thou  art 
the  strangest  creature  that  ever  I  did  bear 
o£  Doet  thou  think  we  could  imagine 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  would  com- 
bine/* ftc — Sprat's  Narrative,  71. 

"  I  left  him  praying  God  to  give  him 
grace  to  repent;  and  only  adding  that 
dae  he  was  more  in  danger  of  his  own 
damnation  than  I  of  his  accusation  in 
Parliament" — Ibid.j  second  part,  p.  8. 

The  actual  meaning  may  not  be  much  altered  in  these  examples,  but  it  is  not 
Claverhouse,  Glengarry,  Carmarthen,  or  Sprat  that  speaks,  but  Lord  Hacaulay,  and 
a  slight  change  of  phraseology  converts  a  dignified  remonstrance  into  a  brutal  insult^ 
and  a  pious  exhortation  into  something  very  like  a  vulgar  oath,  and  that,  too,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  biihop  i  Lord  Hacatday's  inverted  commas  are  always  to  be 
xiQgparded  with  extreme  caution. 

•  Grigbio2i'b  Memoin.  f  Wodrow,  ii  27. 


"  When  he  was  reminded  that  LocheiTs 
followers  were  in  number  nearly  double 
of  the -Glengarry  men — 'No  matter,'  he 
cried,  *  one  M'Donald  is  worth  two 
Camerons.' "— Maoaxjlat,  iii  341. 


"  Then  the  uihoU  hoard  broke  forth, . 
'  How  dare  you  say  so  ?    We  all  remem- 
ber it'"— Macaulay,  iv.  252. 

"'Man/*  cried  Carmarthen,  'wouldst 
thou  have  us  believe  that  the  bishop 
combined/  " 


&c 


"  *  God  give  you  repentance,'  annoered 
the  bishop :  *  for,  depend  upon  it,  you 
are  in  much  more  danger  of  being 
damned,  than  1  of  being  impeached.'" — 
Haoaulat,  iv.  253. 
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hunting  in  the  neighbourhood   of 
ScotBtarbet.    Carniicnael  was,  how- 
ever, warned  of  his  danger  by  a 
shepherd,  and  escaped.   After  spend- 
ing the  ^eater  part  of  the  morning 
in  a  fruitless  search,  Bathillet  and 
his  party  were  about  to  dispersCjWhen 
a  boy  came  up  and  informed  them 
that  the  Archbishop's  coach  was  in 
a  neighbouring  viUage.  and  that  he 
would  soon  pass  near  the  spot  where 
they  then  were.     Disappointed  of 
their  intended  victim,  chance  thus 
threw  in  their  way  one  who  was  even 
more  the  object  of  their  hatred.    It 
was  true  that  there  was  no  recent 
or  immediate  cause  for  exasperation 
against  Sharpe,  but  he  was  an  apos- 
tate,—he    had    abandoned  Presby- 
terianism  for  Episcopacy  seventeen 
years  before, — he  was  an  archbishop, 
— hehadalreadyonce  narrowly  escap- 
ed the  pistol  of  an  assassin^  the  shot 
which  was  intended  for  him  having 
taken   effect   upon   his  friend,  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney,— he  was  known  to 
have  snown  little  mercy  towards  those 
.  who  had  shown  none  to  him,  —  he 
was  old,  unarmed,  utterly  defence- 
less, accompanied  oy  no  one  but  his 
daughter  and  some  domestic  servants, 
who  were  wholly  unable  to  offer  anv 
effectual  resistance  to  nine  men  well 
armed  and  mounted.    The  tempti^ 
tion  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
Bathillet  and  his  party  had  come  out 
expressly  to  commit  murder.    Their 
appetite  for  crime  was  sharpened  by 
disappointment,  when  the  victim  they 
had  least  hoped,  but  most  desired  to 
immolate,  presented  himself  ready 
for  slaughter.    Their  resolution  was 
immediately  taken :  the  pistols  which 
had  been  loaded,  ana  the  swords  which 
had  been  sharpened  for  the  murder  of 
Oarmichael,  were  turned  against  the 
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Archbishop,  and  they  spurred  their 
horses  to  tneir  utmost  speed  after  the 
carriage.  The  coachman,  alarmed  at 
their  pursuit,  quickened  his  pace,  and 
the  Archbisnop,  lookinc^  out,  and, 
seeing  armed  men  approaoiin^,  turned 
to  his  daughter  ana  exdaimed,  "Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me,  my  poor  chOd, 
for  I  am  gone !"  He  had  scarcely 
spoken  when  three  or  four  pistols 
were  fired  at  the  coach,  and  the  best 
mounted  of  the  pursuers^  riding  up 
to  the  postilion,  struck  him  over  th« 
face  with  his  sword,  and  shot  and 
hamstrung  his  horse.  The  coach 
being  thus  stopped,  the  assailanta 
a^ain  fired  into  it  upon  the  Arch- 
bishop and  his  daugnter,  and  this 
time  with  more  effect,  for  the  former 
was  wounded.  The  Archbishop  open- 
ed the  door,  came  out  of  the  coach, 
and  beggea  the  assailants  to  spare 
his  life.  "  There  is  no  mercy,"  they 
replied,  "  for  a  Judas,  an  enemy  and 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  Christ  He 
then  beg^ed'for  mercy  for  his  child. 
The  detuls  of  the  butchery  whidi 
followed  are  too  revolting  to  be  re- 
peated.* One  of  the  murderers  even 
exclaimed  in  horror  to  his  comrades, 
to  "spare  those  grey  hairs."  The 
daughter  threw  herself  before  her 
&ther,  and  received  two  wounds  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  save  him.  When 
their  bloody  work  was  done,  the 
murderers  remounted  their  horses, 
and  left  her  on  the  moor  with  the 
mutilated  body  of  her  father.t . 

Such  was  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe.  It  is  recorded  by  Sheilds^ 
who,  we  are  told  by  Wodrow,  was 
"  a  minister  of  extraordinary  talents 
and  usefulness,  well  seen  in  most 
branches  of  valuable  learning :  of  a 
most  quick  and  piercins  wit^  rail  of 
zeal  and  public  spirit ;  of  shining  and 


*  James  Ruesell,  one  of  the  murderers,  gives  the  folloKiiig  account  of  tbe  final 
act  of  tbe  tragedy :  "  Falling  upon  his  knees,  he  said, '  For  God's  sake,  save  my  life ;' 

his  daughter,  falling  upon  her  knees,  begged  bis  life  also John  Balfour 

stroke  him  on  the  face,  and  Andrew  Henderson  stroke  him  on  the  hand,  and  cut  it, 
and  John  Balfour  rode  him  down ;  whereupon,  he  lying  upon  his  face  as  if  he  bad 
been  dead,  and  James  Russell,  hearing  his  daughter  say  to  Wallace  [the  Archbishop's 
servant]  that  there  was  life  in  him  yet,  in  the  time  James  was  disarming  the  rest  of 
the  Bishop's  men,  went  presently  to  him,  and  cast  off  his  hat,  for  it  would  not  cut 
at  first,  and  haked  hit  head  in  piece$.  Having  done  this,  his  daughter  came  to  him  and 
cursed  him,  ond  called  him  a  bloody  murderer ;  and  James  answered,  they  were 
not  murderers,  for  they  were  sent  to  execute  God's  vengeance  on  him,"— -JamcM 
RubuIVb  Account  of  the  Murder  of  A  irhbithop  Sharpe  ;  Kirkton,  418. 

t  See  State  Trials,  x.  791  ;  WoDROW ;  RuttelVa  Narrative,  Kirkton;  Sir  Wm. 
Sharp's  Letter,  Kirkton,  App. 
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solid  piety  :  a  sacceBsfiiL  seriouBy  and 
solid  prea6ner»  and  useful  minister  in 
the  {jixarokk^moved  with  love  to  souUy 
emd  90fmewhat  of  the  old  apostolic 
nnrit^*  in  the  following  words  : — 
*^Thattraculenttraitor,JamesSharpey 
the  Aich-prelate,  &c.,  receiyed  the 
just  demerit  of  his  perfidy,  apostacy, 
Borceries,  yiUanies,  and  murders  — 
abarp  arrows  of  the  mighty  and  coals 
of  jimiper.  For,  upon  the  3d  of 
Bfay  1679,  severed  worthy  gentlemen^ 
wui  some  other  men  of  courage  and 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
ffood  of  the  countrj/y  executed  right- 
eous judgment  upon  him  in  Magus 
Muir,  near  St  Andrew8.*'t  At  the 
same  time,  Hackston  of  Rathillet  is 
commemorated  as  a  *'  worthy  gentle- 
man who  suffered  at  Edinhurgh 
on  the  30th  of  July  1680,"  one  of 
it  **  cloud  of  witnesses  for  the  royal 
prerQgatiyes  of  Jesus  Christ!"  Such 
IS  the  language  in  which  the  £Ebct 
that  this  mfamous  murderer  was 
haneed  is  recorded  hy  the  historians 
of  the  Covenant !  Something  of  the 
same  spirit  seems  still  to  sumye.  A 
recent  historian  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  says,  after  giving  an  ac- 
eoont  of  the  Archhifl^op's  murder, 
"  It  was  such  a  deed  as  Greece  cele- 
brated with  loudest  praises  in  the 
case  of  Hannodius  and  Aristogiton, 
and  Home  extolled  when  done  by 
CassiuB  and  Brutus."  t 

The  skirmish  at  Drumclog,  im- 
mortalised in  Old  Mortality^  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  June  1679,  within 
a  month  after  the  Archbishop's  mur- 
der. The  insurgents  were  commanded 
by  Robert  Hamilton,  a  near  connec- 
tion and  pupil  of  Bishop  Burnett. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Cove- 
nanteiB  at  Tippermuir,  whose  watch- 
word was  ''Jesus  and  no  quarter," 
he  gave,  as  he  himself  informs  us. 
strict  orders  that  "no  quarter  should 
be  given."  §  These  orders  were, 
however,  disobejred  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  five  prisoners  were  spared. 
Hamilton,  returning  from  the  pursuit 
of  Claverhouse,  found  his  followers 
debating  whether  mercy  should  be 
shown  to  a  sixth,  when  he  put  an 
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end  to  the  argument  by  slaughtering 
the  unhappy  prisoner  in  cold  blooa 
with  his  own  hand.  Seven  years 
afterwards  we  find  him  exulting  in 
the  act  "None  could  blame  me,** 
he  says,  "  to  decide  the  controvers^^^ 
and  7  Uess  the  Lord  for  it  to  this 
day!"*  This  was  the  man  whom 
Lord  Macaulay  has  truly  designated 
as  "  the  oracle  of  the  Extreme  Cove- 
nanters," and  justly  denounced  as  a 
"  tioodthirsty  ruffianJ*  That  his 
conduct  met  with  the  symj>athy  and 
approval  of  his  followers,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  we  find  him  still  in 
command  of  the  insurgent  forces  un- 
der the  title  of  General  Hamilton,  at 
the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brig,  in  con- 
junction with  Hackston  of  Kathillety 
the  murderer  of  the  Archbishop.  The 
banner  which  floated  over  their  heads 
is  still  in  existence,  ||  and,  after  the 
desecrated  motto,  "For  Christ  and 
His  Truths,"  bears,  in  blood-red  let- 
ters,  the  words,  "  No  Quarter  for  the 
Active  Enemies  of  the  Covenant** 
Beckoning  upon  certain  victory,  these 
champions  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
had  erected  upon  the  battle-field  a 
high  gallows,  and  prepared  a  cart- 
load m  new  ropes,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  more  such  "  steppinga 
aside  "  as  had  occurred  when  the  five 
prisoners  were  spared  at  Drumclog. 
It  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
supposed  ferocity  of  the  commanderB 
of  the  royalist  troops  that  these 
preiMurations  were  not  turned  against 
the  insurgents  upon  their  defeat.  IT 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  Cove- 
nanters—men of  rank,  station,  and 
education.  As  may  weU  be  supposed, 
their  example  was  not  thrown  away 
upon  their  more  humble  and  ignorant 
followers.  Of  the  numberless  out- 
rages committed  by  them,  we  will 
se&ct  one  only,  and  narrate  the  facta 
as  they  came  from  the  mouths  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime. 

Peter  Peirson,  the  curate  of  Cars- 
phaim,  was  a  bold  and  determined 
man,  and  had  the  courage  to  reside 
alone,  without  even  a  servant,  in  the 
solitiuy  manse  belongii^  to  that 
parish.    His  ofifence  consisted  in  be- 


•  WoDROW,  iv.  283.  t  Sind  Let  Loose. 

X  HBTHSBiNGToyB  HifUmj  of  tke  Church  of  Scotland^  94^  aa  to  Sharpe's  murder. 

§  Hamilton's  Letter  to  the  Sectanes—Dw.  7, 1685. 

ii  Nap.,  Memoirt  of  Dundee^  228.  If  Cbiohton*8  Memoirs, 
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ing  suspected  of  favouring  "  Popery, 
Papists,  and  purgatory,**  and  in  hay- 
ing been  heard  to  declare  that  *'  he 
feared  none  of  the  Whigs,  nor  any- 
thing else,  but  rats  and  mice.'*  On 
this  provocation,  James  M'Michael 
andtnree  others,  one  night  in  the 
middle  of  November  1684,  went  to 
the  manse,  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
upon  its  being  opened  b^  Mr  Peir- 
son,  immediately  shot  him  dead  on 
his  own  threshold.* 

Instances  of  the  most  cold-blooded 
murder  might  be  multiplied  by  thou- 
isands.  But  we  must  now  consider 
the  second  question,  and  inquire, 
what  were  the  curcumstances,  and 
what  the  conduct,  of  Clavcrhouse  in 
the  particular  case  of  John  Brown. 
•Lord  Macaulay's  assertion  that  he 
was  sentenced  to  death  because  he 
was  "convicted  of  nonconformity" 
is  pure  invention.  Neither  Wod- 
row  nor  Walker  assign  any  cause ; 
the  former,  indeed,  expresslv  says, 
"  Whether  ne  [Clavcrhouse]  nad  got 
any  information  of  John's  piety  and 
nonconformity,  /  cannot  tell;  and 
we  shall  presently  see  that  Lord 
Macaulay  might  just  as  truly  have 
said  that  John  Thurtel.was  hanged 
for  reading  Belts  Life  in  London. 

John  Brown  was  a  "fugitated  re- 
bel." His  name  appears  a  year  before 
in  a  list  appended  to  a  proclamation 
of  those  who  had  been  cited  as  rebels 
in  arms,  or  rather  of  rebels  who  had 
not  appeared.t  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  with  perfect  truth,  "  While  we 
read  this  dismal  story,  we  must  re- 
member Brown's  situation  was  that 
of  an  avotoed  and  deteiTnined  rebel, 
liable  as  such  to  military  execution. 
What  then  does  Lord  Macaulay  mean 
by  asserting  that  "he  was  blameless  in 
life,  and  so  peaceable  that  the  tyrants 
could  find  no  offence  in  him,  except 
that  he  absented  himself  from  the 
public  worshipof  the  Episcopalians  "  % 
That  he  was  blameless  and  peaceable 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  regarded 
Hackston  of  Rathillet  as  "one  of 
Sion's  precious  mourners  and  faith- 
ful witnesses  of  Christ,  a  valiant  and 
much  -  honoured  gentleman,"  who 
shouted  "Jesus  and  no  quarter!" 
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at  Tippermuir— who  felt  that  they 
had  forfeited  the  favour  of  Ood  bch- 
cause  they  had  abstained  from  "  dash- 
ing the  brains  of  the  brats  of  Babel 
against  the  stones"  at  Drumclog — 
who  fousht  under  the  "bluidy  l»n- 
ner,"  and  prepared  the  gibbet  and  the 
new'ropes  at  Both  well  Brig, — ^we  can 
readily  understand.  But  that  any 
historian  should  be  found,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
deliberately  to  adopt  such  a  state- 
ment, we  confess^  fills  us  with  sur- 
prise. 

Yet  such,  unhappily,  is  the  fact 
Year  after  vear,  and'  edition  after 
edition,  Lord  Macaulay  has  given  the 
trash  of  Wodrow  to  the  public, 
backed  by  his  own  high  authority. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Professor  Aytoun 
laid  before  him  the  evidence  which 
proved,  in  the  most  conclusive  man- 
ner, that  Wodrow  was  contradicted 
by  contemporary  authorities,— that 
even  by  his  own  party  his  History 
was  denounced  as  a  collection  of  "lies 
and  groundleas  stories.'-  It  was  in 
vain  that  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  fact  that  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
though  himself  adopting  a  view  by 
no  means  favourable  of  the  character 
of  Claverhouse,  rejected  the  story 
told  by  Wodrow,  and  adopted  that 
told  by  Walker,  and  had  distinctly 
pomted  out  the  fact  that  John  Brown 
was  an  avowed  rebel,  amenable  to 
the  law,  such  as  it  tnen  was— that 
the  assertion  that  he  was  "convicted 
of  nonconformity,"  and  had  com- 
mitted no  offence  except  that  he  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  Episcopalians,"  was  not 
only  unsupported  oy  any  evidence 
whatever,  but  betrayed  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  Scotland 
at  the  time.  Still  the  story  of  the 
Christian  carrier  appeared  over  and 
over  again  without  even  a  note  or  a 
hint  from  which  the  reader  could  sur- 
mise that  its  authenticity  had  ever 
been  even  questioned.  It  appeared 
as  the  sole  evidence  on  which  Lord 
Macaulay  relied  for  painting  Claver- 
house with  the  features  of  a  fiend, 
and  bestowing  upon  him  the  nick- 
name of  "  The  Chief  of  Tophet !" 


•  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.,  p.  467. 
+  Wodrow,  App.,  vol  ii.  p.  110. 
Brown  of  Priestfield,  for  RcseC 


The  entry  is  m  follows  :   "Muirkirh,  John 
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So  the  matter  stood  at  the  time  of 
the  appeaiaiice  of  the  last  edition  of 
liOTd  Macaulay's  History,  Within 
the  laat  year,  however,  a  valuahle 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  mate- 
rials previously  hefore  the  world  for 
the  histoiTof  that  period  of  Scottish 
annals.     The  Queensberiy  Papers, 

f  reserved  amons  the  archives  ot  the 
(ncdeach  family,  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  amongst  the  extracts 
firom  those  valuable  docaments  which 
have  been  recently  published  by  Mr 
Mark  Napier,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Dun- 
de^  is  the  original  despatch' which 
Claverhouse  sent  to  tne  Duke  of 
Queensbeny,  then  the  High  Treasurer 
of  Scotland  and  head  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  on  the  3d  of  May  1685,  giving 
an  account  of  the  execution  of  John 
Brown  only  two  days  after  the  event. 
One  might  almost  fancy  that  the 
spirit  of  the  hero  had  been  awakened 
from  its  slumbers  by  the  sound  of  the 
only  voice  whose  suhiders  he  deigned 
to  answer: — 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 
''On  Friday  last,  amongst  the  hills 
betwixt  Douglas  and  the  Ploughlands, 
we  pursued  two  fellows  a  great  way 
through  the  mosses,  and  in  the  end  seized 
them.  They  had  no  arms  about  them, 
and  denied  they  had  any.  But  being 
aaked  if  they  would  take  the  ahjuration, 
Ae  ddett  of  Ae  two,  called  John  Brown, 
refiued  U  ;  nor  would  he  twear  not  to  rise 
in  arms  against  the  King,  hut  said  he 
knew  no  king.  Upon  which,  and  there 
beiqg  found  bullets  and  match  in  his 
koiuey  and  treasonable  papers,  I  caused 
shoot  him  dead ;  which  he  suffered 
very  unconcernedly.  The  other,  a 
young  fellow  and  his  nephew,  called 
John  Brownen^  offered  to  take  the  oath ; 
hut  would  not  swear  that  he  had  not 
been  at  Newmills  in  arms,  at  rescuing 
the  prisonere.  So  1  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  him ;  1  was  convinced  that  he 
WIS  guilty,  but  saw  not  how  to  proceed 
against  bxm.  Wherefore,  after  he  had 
said  his  prayers,  and  carabines  pre- 
sented to  shoot  him,  I  offered  to  him, 
that  if  he  would  make  an  ingenuous 
confession,  and  make  a  discovery  that 
might  be  of  any  importance  for  the 
King's  service,  I  should  delay  putting 
him  to  death,  and  plead  for  him.  Upon 
which  he  confessed  that  he  was  at  that 
attack  of  Newmills,  and  that  he  had 
come  straight  to  this  house  of  his  uncle's 
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on  Sunday  morning.  In  the  time  he 
was  making  this  confession  the  soldiere 
found  out  a  house  in  the  hill,  under 
ground^  that  could  hold  a  dozen  of  men, 
and  there  were  swords  and  pistoU  in  it ; 
and  this  fellow  declared  that  they  be- 
longed to  his  uncle,  and  that  he  had 
lurked  in  that  place  ever  since  Bothwell, 
wAere  he  was  in  anns.  Ho  confessed 
that  he  had  a  halbert,  and  told  who  gave 
it  him  about  a  month  ago,  and  we  have 
the  fellow  prisoner.  ...  I  have  ac- 
quitted m3*8elf  when  I  have  told  your 
Qraco  the  case.  He  has  been  but  a 
month  or  two  with  his  halbert ;  and  if 
your  Grace  thinks  he  deserves  no  mercy, 
justice  will  pass  on  him :  for  I,  having 
no  commission  of  justiciary  myself,  have 
delivered  him  up  to  the  Lieutenant- 
General,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  pleases. 
"  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Grace  s  most 
humble  servant, 

"J.  Gbaraxb."* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Abjuration  Oath  here  referred  to  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  administered.  As  mis- 
conception upon  this  point  is  not  un- 
common, and  as  that  misconception 
may  possibly  have  led  to  Lord  Mae- 
aulay s  assertion  that  Brown  was 
"convicted  of  nonconformity,"  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  what  the 
Oath  of  Abjuration  was,  and  to  in- 
quire into  its  history. 

On  the  28th  of  October  1684,  a 
declaration  was  published  by  the 
Covenanters,  and  affixed  very  gene- 
rally upon  the  church -doors  and 
other  i)ublic  places,  ''  disownins  the 
authority  of  Ohas.  Stuart,  and  all 
authority  depending  upon  him  ;t 
declaring  war  against  him  and  his 
accomplices,  sucn  as  lay  out  them-^ 
selves  to  promote  his  wicked  and 
hellish  designs*'  —  denoimcing  all 
bloody  counsellors,  justiciaries,  gene- 
rals, captains,  all  in  civil  or  military 
power,  oloody  militiamen,  malicious 
troopers,  soldiers^  and  dragoons, 
viperous  and  malicious  bishops  ana 
curates,  and  all  witnesses  who  should 
appear  in  any  courts,  as  enemies  to 
GPod,  to  be  punished  as  such.  This 
was  met  by  the  Gbvemment  by  a 
proclamation  denouncing  the  pen- 
alty of  death  against  all  who  should 
not  renounce  the  declaration,  and 
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prescribing  the  following  form  of  oath 
to  be  taken  by  all  persons  who  should 
be  required  to  do  so  by  any  lawful 
authonty  :— 

"I,  A.  R,  do  hereby  abhor,  renounce, 
and  disown,  in  the  presence  of  the  Al- 
mighty Qod,  the  pretended  declaration 
of  war  lately  affixed  at  several  parish 
churches,  in  so  far  as  it  declares  a  war 
against  his  sacred  Majesty,  and  asserts 
that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  such  as  serve  his 
JIfigesty  in  Church,  State,  army,  or  coun- 
try."' 

This  oath  being  taken,  a  certificate 
was  to  be  delivered  to  the  party  tak* 
ing  it,  which  was  to  operate  as  a  free 
pass  and  protection.  Of  the  treason- 
able nature  of  the  declaration  it  is 
impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt,  and 
the  refusal  to  take  the  Oath  of  Abju- 
ration was.  in  fact^  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  a  plea  of  guilty  to  an  indict- 
ment for  high  treason.  The  pro- 
ceeding, it  is  true^as  summary,  and 
liable  to  abuse.  The  law  was  harsh ; 
but  the  country  was  in  open  rebel- 
lion, and  Claverhouse  was  no  more 
censurable  for  carrying  the  laws  into 
execution,  than  a  judge  would  be 
who  should  sentence  to  death  a  per- 
son who  pleaded  guilty  at  the  bar  of 
the  Old  Bailey.  Here,  then,  we 
arrive  at  last  at  the  true  history  of 
John  Brown,  the  Christian  carrier, 
the  man  represented  by  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  as  of  ^*  singular  piety,  versed 
in  divine  thincs,  blameless  in  life, 
and  so  peaceable  that  even  the  ty- 
rants could  find  no  fault  with  him, 
except  that  he  absented  himself  from 
the  public  worship  of  the  Episco- 
palians.** His  peaceableness  was 
shown  by  his  being  in  arms  at  Both- 
yrell;  his  piety  by  shouting,  "No 
quarter  for  the  enemies  of  the  Cove- 
nant**—by  rallying  round  the  gibbet 
and  the  ropes  prepared  for  the 
''bloody  militiamen  and  malignant 
troopers,*'  over  whom  the  Lord  would 
have  given  His  chosen  people  an  easy 
victory,  but  for  their  "steppingaside 
in  sparing  the  five  "brats  of  babel** 
at  Dnimclog— and  by  providing  a 
secure  hiding-place  for  men  and  arms, 
to  be  used  for  future  slaughter. 

Rebellion  is  a  dangerous  and  des- 
perate game,  which,  as  has  often 
been  remarked,  requires  success  to 
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justify  it,  not  unlike  the  sport  which, 
"  the  story  runs,'*  a  certain  English 
traveller  m  the  south  of  France  de- 
clined to  share,  in  words  memorable 
for  good  sense  and  bad  French, — "  Je 
n*aime  pas  la  chasse  au  loap  parceque, 
si  vous  ne  tuez  pas  le  loup,  le  toup 
tue  vous" 

The  Christian  Carrier  played  and 
lost.  If  he  had  won,  he  and  his 
comrades  would  have  hanged  Claver* 
house  and  hisdrac^ns  in  cold  bloody 
and  gloried  in  the  act;  and  it  is 
rather  unfair  to  canonise  him  be- 
cause he  met  a  more  merciful  deatJi 
at  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  he 
had  prepared  a  gibbet  and  a  halter. 

It  may  perhaps  be  uiged  that  the 
despatch  of  Claverhouse  does  not  ia 
terms  negative  the  account  given  by 
Walker  and  Wodrow  of  the  conver- 
sation between  Claverhouse  and  the 
widow  of  John  Brown.  This  is  true ; 
but  it  appears  improbable  that  Cla- 
verhouse should  nave  detailed  with 
so  much  particularity  what  took 
place,  and  nave  noticed  the  uncon- 
cerned manner  in  which  Brown  met 
his  fate,  and  yet  have  omitted  all 
notice  of  so  remarkable  a  scene,  if 
it  had,  in  fact,  taken  place.  It  is  im- 
possible that  he  could  have  passed 
over  without  observation  any  symip- 
toms  of  mutiny,  or  even  of  unwiu* 
ingness  to  execute  his  orders,  on  the 
part  of  his  troops.  Here,  then,  is  a 
distinct  contradiction  to  the  most 
important  part  of  Wodrow's  story  ; 
ana  the  total  suppression  bv  both 
Wodrow  and  Walker  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  John  Brownen,  the  nephew, 
to  the  discovery  of  the  "  bulleta, 
match,  and  treasonable  papers'*  in 
the  house  of  John  Brown,  and  of 
the  place  of  concealment  and  arms 
in  the  "house  in  the  hill  under 
ground,"  throws  the  greatest  possi- 
ble suspicion  on  the  rest  of  both  nar- 
ratives. The  simple  account  given 
by  Claverhouse,  therefore,  disposes 
at  once  of  the  absurd  story  of  the 
dragoons  having  refused  to  obey 
orders,  and  renders  the  poeticiu 
and  fanciful  additions  of  botn  those 
very  apocryphal  writen^  to  say 
the  least,  highly  improbaole.  The 
death  of  John  Brown  was  simply 
a  military  execution.    He  might  be 
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nnoeie  and  honest— so  was  Thistle- 
wood  ;  he  might  he  hold,  and  meet 
death  miconcernedly— so  did  Braot 
John  Brown  was  a  fanatic  of  the 
■ame  class.  His  coora^  was  up- 
held by  religions  and  political  enthn* 
nasm.  He  was  one  of  thousands 
-who,  in  those  days,  were  equally  pre- 
pared to  commit  the  most  savage 
atrodtiesy  or  to  endure  the  most 
terrible  extremities,  secure,  as  they 
thought,  of  the  approbation  of  the 
€rod  of  mercy,  of  tne  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  joys  of  paradise. 

Whether  the  oppressions  of  the 
€k>Yemment  justified  the  rebellion 
of  the  CoyenantenL  or  whether  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  Cove- 
nanters justified  the  severities  of  the 
Government,  are  matters  which  we 
are  not  now  called  upon  to  discuss. 
They  in  no  degree  aliSect  the  ques- 
tion as  regards  the  character  of  Cla- 
verfaonse.  It  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  hold  Sir  John  Moore  or 
Massena  answerable  for  the  justice 
and  morality  of  their  respective  sides 
in  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  as  to 
hold  Claverhouse  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  the  Government  he  served. . 

We  have  bestowed  so  much  space 
upon  an  examination  of  this  par- 
ticular charge  that  we  have  none 
left  to  follow  Claverhouse  through 
his  gallant  career  to  its  brilliant 
dose.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  one  or  two  instances  of  his 
conduct  during  his  command  in  the 
west,  which  seem  to  us  wholly  to 
disprove  the  view  of  his  character 
taken  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  to 
remove  the  dark  stains  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  vear  1679, 
Claverhouse  was  stationed  at  Dum- 
fries. Not  Wellington  himself  could 
be  more  sedulous  in  suppressing 
outrage  and  maintaining  aisdpline 
amongst  his  troops  than  we  fina  this 
"  chief  of  Tophet "  to  have  been. 

On  the  6th  of  January  he  thus 
writes  to  the  commander-in-chief  :— 

"On  SAtarday  night  when  I  came 
heck  here,  the  sergeant  who  commands 
the  dragoons  in  the  castle  came  to  me ; 
and  while  he  was  here,  they  came  and 
told  me  there  was  a  horse  killed  just  by 
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upon  the  street,  by  a  shot  from  the  cas- 
tle. I  went  immediately  and  examined 
the  gnard,  who  denied  point-blank  that 
there  had  been  any  shot  from  thenoe. 
I  went  and  heard  the  bailie  take  de- 
positions of  men  that  were  looking  on^ 
who  declared  upon  oath  that  they  saw 
the  shot  from  uie  guard-hall,  and  the 
horse  immediately  fiill.  I  caused  aJao 
search  for  the  bullet  in  the  horn's 
head,  which  was  fonnd  to  be  of  their 
calibre.  After  that  I  found  it  so  clear, 
I  caused  seize  upon  him  who  was  order- 
ed by  the  sergeant  in  his  absence  to 
command  the  guard,  and  keep  him  pri- 
Boner  till  he  find  out  the  man,  whidi  I 
suppose  will  be  found  himself.  His 
name  is  James  Bamsay,  an  Angus-man, 
who  has  formerly  been  a  lieutenant  of 
horse,  as  I  am  informed.  It  is  an  ugly 
business  ;  for,  besides  the  wrong  tiie 
poor  man  has  got  in  losing  his  horse,  it 
is  extremely  against  military  discipline 
to  fire  out  of  a  guard.  /  have  appomted 
the  poor  man  to  be  here  io-fMrrow,  and 
bring  with  him  9ome  neighbours  to  declarg 
the  worth  of  the  horu  ;  and  have  auured 
him  to  watisfy  him,  if  tite  captain,  who 
is  to  be  here  also  to-morrow,  refuse  to 
do  itr  * 

Again,  he  hears  complaints  that, 
before  his  command  had  commenced, 
some  of  the  dragoons  had  taken  free 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mofiat;  this,  he  remarks,  was  no 
charge  against  him,  as  the  facts  had 
occurred  before  he  came  into  that 
part  of  the  countiy,  but  he  imme- 
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there,  when  they  shovld  he  redressed 
in  everything.  Your  lordship  will 
be  pleased  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
this  till  I  have  informed  myself  upon 
the  place.'*t  It  is  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  perversion  of  language 
and  of  diversity  of  character,  that  at 
the  very  time  when  that  "worthy 
gentleman,'*  Hackston  of  Rathillet, 
inspired  by  "zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Crod,"  was  butchering  the  Arch- 
bishop on  Ma^s  Muir,  "Bloody 
Claver'se  "  was  delaying  the  march  of 
his  prisoners  in  consideration  of  the 
illness  of  one  of  them,  a  conventicle 
preacher  of  the  name  of  Irwin.  He 
thus  writes  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  on  the  21st  April  1679  :— "  I 
was  going  to  have  sent  in  the  other 
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prisoners,  but  amongst  them  there  is 
one  Mr  Francis  Irwm,  an  old  infirm 
man,  who  is  extremely  troubled  with 
the  gravel,  so  that  I  will  be  forced 
to  delay  for  five  or  six  days."  He 
again  apologises  for  the  delay,  on  the 
same  ^ound,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
three  days  after  the  murder  of  the 
Archbishop.  This  man,  so  consider- 
ate of  the  suflferings  of  nis  prisoners, 
Lord  Macaulay  would  fain  have  his 
readers  believe  to  have  been  a  "  chief 
of  Tophet,  of  violent  temper  and  of 
chdurate  heart,''  The  kindliness  of 
his  disposition  breaks  out  repeatedly 
in  his  correspondence.  With  the  mur- 
der of  Mi^2^us  Muir.  the  slaughter  of 
Drumclog,  and  the  nigh  gallows  and 
new  ropes  of  Bothwell  fresh  in  his 
memory,  he  can  yet  write,—"  I  am 
as  Sony  to  see  a  man  die,  even  a 
Whig,  as  any  of  themselves;  but 
when  one  dies  justly,  and  for  his  own 
faults,  and  may  save  a  hundred  to 
fall  in  the  like,  I  have  no  scruple,"* 
Again,  in  1682,  he  writes— 

'*  The  first  thing  I  mind  to  do,  is  to 
fall  to  work  with  ill  that  have  been  in 
the  rebellion,  or  accessory  thereto  by 
giving  men,  money,  or  arms  ;  and  next, 
resetters;  and  afier  that,  field  conven- 
ticles. For  what  remains  of  the  laws 
against  the  fanatics,  /  will  threaten  much, 
but  forbear  severe  execution  for  a  while ; 
for  fear  people  should  grow  desperate, 
and  increase  too  much  the  number  of 
our  enemies." 

On  the  1st  of  March  1682,  com- 
menting upon  what  was  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  he  says — 

"  The  way  that  I  see  taken  in  other 
places  is  to  put  laws  severely  against 
great  and  small  in  execution,  which  is 
very  just ;  but  what  ^ects  does  that  pro- 
duce but  to  exasperate  and  alienate  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  people?  For  it  ren- 
ders three  desperate  where  it  gains  one ; 
and  your  lordship  knows  that  in  the 
greatest  crimes  it  is  thought  wisest  to  par- 
don the  multitude  and  punish  the  ring- 
leaderSf  where  the  number  of  the  guilty 
is  great,  as  in  this  case  of  whole  coun- 
tries. Wherefore  I  have  taken  another 
course  here."* 
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Writing  at  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  ana  giving  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  to  the  Privy  CouncO, 
he  thus  reports  the  success  of  hia 
just  and  merciful  experiment  :— 

"  It  may  now  be  said  that  GallowBj- 
is  not  only  as  peaceable  but  as  regriUr 
as  any  part  of  thfi  country  on  this  aide 
Tay.  And  the  rebels  are  reduced  wiih^ 
out  bloody  and  the  country  brought  to 
obedience  and  conformity  to  the  Church 
government  without  severity  or  extortion/ 
few  heritors  being  fined,  and  that  but 
gently,  and  under  that  none  is  or  are  to 
be  fined  but  two  or  three  in  a  pariflh  ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church  in 
restored  in  that  country,  and  the  minis- 
ters in  safety.  If  there  were  bonds 
once  taken  of  them  for  regularity  here- 
after, ajad  some  few  were  put  in  garriaon, 
which  may  all  be  done  in  a  few  months, 
that  country  may  be  secure  a  long  time 
both  to  King  and  Church."  t 

The  bio^pher  of  Locheil  has  a 
passage  wnicn  it  would  have  been 
well  if  Lord  Macaulay  had  con- 
sidered before  hazarding  the  charge 
of  profanity  against  Claverhouse. 
Speaking  of  the  high  sense  of  honour 
and  fidelity  to  his  word  by  which 
Dundee  was  distinguished,  he  says — 

"  That  it  proceeded  from  a  principle 
of  religion,  whereof  he  was  stricUy  ob- 
servant;  for  besides  family  worship, 
performed  regularly  evening  and  morn- 
ing in  his  house,  he  retired  to  his  closet 
at  certain  hours,  and  employed  himself 
in  that  duty.  This  I  affirm  upon  the 
testimony  of  sereral  that  lived  in  his 
neighbourhood  in  Edinburgh,  where  his 
office  of  privy  councillor  often  obliged 
him  to  be;  and  particularly  from  a 
Presbyterian  lady  who  lived  long  in  the 
story  or  house  immediately  below  hia 
lordship's,  and  who  was  otherways  so 
rigid  in  her  opinions,  that  she  could  not 
believe  a  good  thing  of  any  j'^i'son  of 
hie  persuasion  till  his  conduct  rectified 

her  mistake His  lordship 

continued  the  same  course  in  the  army ; 
and  though  somewhat  warm  upon  occa- 
sions in  his  temper,  yet  he  never  was 
heard  to  swear."  X 

The  same  writer  thus  sums  up  the 
character  of  Dundee  :— 
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**  He  Bsemed  formed  by  Heaven  for 
great  undertakings,  and  wae,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  poBoooood  of  all  those  quali- 
ties that  acoompliah  the  gentleman,  the 
Btotesman,  and  the  soldier.  ...  He 
s«s,  in  his  private  life,  rather  parsimo- 
nions  tiian  profuse,  and  obacored  an 
exact  economy  in  his  family.  But  in 
the  Kh^8  service  he  was  liberal  and 
generous  to  every  person  but  himself, 
and  freely  bestowed  his  own  money  in 
buying  provisions  to  his  army :  and  to 
warn  up  his  chsrxster  in  two  words,  ht 
wot  a  good  Ckriatian,  an  indulgent  Au«- 
hand,  an  aeeomplisked  gentlanant  an 
haneai  atatemnoMij  a^d  a  braise  soldier"  * 

8udi  is  the  portndt  of  Dundee, 
painted  by  the  grandson  and  bio- 
grapher of  tiie  heroic  Cameron  of 
liodieil,  ''the  UlyBsea  of  the  Hi^h- 
landsj^t  a  writer  cotemporaiy  with 
Wodrow,t  and  to  whom  Lord 
Macanlay  makes  frequent  reference. 
How  happ^u  it  that  he  has  over- 
looked toe  testimony  of  what  he 
himself  Justly  calls  these  ''singularly 
interesting  memoirs  "  ?  § 

We  are  compelled,  by  want  of 
finther  sj^ce,  to  terminate  onr  re- 
marks, we  quit  the  subject  with 
regret.    The  character  of  Jjundee  is 
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one    oyer    which   we  would  fain 


days  notorious  for  profligacy 
there  was  no  stain  on  his  domestic 
morality — in  an  a^  infamous  for 
the  almost  tmiversid  treachery  of  its 
public  men,  his  fidelity  was  pure  and 
mviolate.  His  worst  enemies  have 
never  denied  him  the  possession  of 
the  most  undaunted  courage,  and 
military  genius  of  the  highest  order. 
He  was  generous,  brave,  and  gentle^ 
— a  eavauer  '*  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche ; "  and  as  lon^  as  the  summer 
sun  shall  pour  his  evening  ray- 
through  the  dancing  birch-trees  and 
tiiick  copsewood  down  to  those  dark 
pools  where  the  dear  brown  waters 
of  the  Ghirry  whirl  in  deep  eddies 
round  the  footstool  of  Ben  Vrackie. 
so  long  will  every  noble  heart  swell 
at  the  recollection  of  him  whose  spirit 
fled,  with  his  fading  beam,  as  he  set 
on  the  last  victory  of  "  Ian  dhu  nan 
Oath," — of  him  who  died  the  death 
which  the  Qod  of  Battles  reserves 
for  His  best  and  most  favoured  sons, 
alike  on  sea  or  mountain,  on  the  blue 
wave  of  Trafalgar,  or  the  purple  hea- 
ther of  KilliecranKie. 


♦  MemoiTM  oflAxAdl,  27^279.  t  Mao.,  iiL  321. 

X  WodroVa  History  was  published  in  1722.  The  Menwirs  ofLochtU  were  written 
some  time  before  1737.  The  exact  date  cannot  be  ascertained.  See  Preface, 
P-  3Lliz.  §  Mao.  iii.  821. 
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THB  FX7SSUIT  OF  TAKTIA  TOPKE. 


It  was  lately  remarked  by  aLondon 
journal,  "  Our  national  life  is  now 
yery  different  to  what  it  was  in  those 
^  I>iping  times  of  peace/  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Melbourne,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  John  BusselL 
In  those  days  the  heroes  of  our  In- 
dian victories  would  have  been  the 
lions  of  a  succession  of  seasons,  and 
the  battles  of  Oude  or  the  Mahratta 
eountiy  would  have  been  celebrated 
in  every  form. 

"Itmay  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the 
two  campaigns  in  Afghanistan  were 
more  studied  and  talked  about  than 
all  the  d^s  by  which  our  Indian 
empire  has  been  saved. 

'^Perhaps  if  the  present  peaceable 
disposition  of  the  European  poten- 
tates lasL  and  England  nas  time  to 
revert  to  former  occurrences,  the  great 
exploits  of  the  late  war  will  receive 
the  attention  due  to  them  as  the  most 
extraordinary  historical  events  of  our 
own  time.  The  courage  with  which 
a  handful  of  Europeans  stood  at  bay 
among  millions  of  enemies,  and  the 
energy  with  which  the  motner  coun- 
try placed  a  hundred  thousand  men 
on  Asiatic  soil,  and  crushed  the  in- 
surrection in  little  more  than  six 
months,  deserve  all  the  fame  that 
historian  or  poet  can  give  them." 

The  struggles  at  Demi  and  in  Oude 
have  found  severed  narrators.  The 
brilliant  campaign  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
in  Central  India  has  also  not  been 
left  unrecorded.  It  is  of  the  pursuits 
after  Tantia  Topee,  subsequent  to  the 
capture  of  Qwalior,  and  which  form 
the  sequel  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  cam- 
paign, that  we  propose  now  giving  a 
sketch.  This  campaisn  comprised 
operations  of  a  totally  different  char- 
acter from  those  whiai  were  going  on 
in  Oude.  Lord  Clyde  had  to  conquer 
that  country  by  sneer  force  of  arms. 
The  whole  poj^ulation  was  against 
him.  The  native  army  held  every 
fort  and  every  pass,  and  fort-s  are  as 
common  in  Ouae  as  church-steeples 
in  England.  It  was  by  the  slow  ad- 
vance of  parallel  columns,  each  of 
which  brought  siege-guns  along  with 
them,  that  they  were  driven  from 
stronghold  to  stronghold,  and  from 


jungle  to  junele,  till  the  miserable 
remnant  found  refuge  in  the  bound- 
less forests  of  NepauL  Tantia  Topee 
and  his  followers,  on  the  oontraiy; 
had  nothing  to  do  with  forts — li£e 
the  Douglas  of  old,  they  liked  better 
to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  moaae 
squeak.  They  had  no  district  to  de- 
fend, but  wandered  about  an  immense 
territory  ruled  by  independent  chiefs, 
whose  soldiers  only  waited  for  for- 
tune to  show  any  signs  of  turning  in 
favour  of  the  rebels,  to  join  meir 
standard,  and  force  their  employers 

i nothing  loth  in  some  instances)  to 
Lead  the  movement.  The  rebels  had 
every  quality  required  in  soldiers  for 
such  a  roving  commission,  except 
courage,  and  m  that  they  were  not 
altoffether  deficient,  if  their  leaders 
had  known  how  to  evoke  it  At  any 
rate,  the  British  officers  found  no 
difficulty  in  making  their  countrymen 
in  the  Bombay  infantiy  follow  them 
up  to  the  muJEzles  of  Tantia's  guns, 
lio  troops  in  the  world  could  endure 
so  much  fatigue,  sleep  so  well  on  the 
hard  ground,  or  do  without  sleep  at 
all,  and  be  content  with  so  little  food. 
The  cavalry  were  well  mounted,  and 
light  weights;  the  infantry  had  a 
number  of  hardy  ponies  to  help  them 
in  long  marches.  All  were  well 
armed  from  British  arsenals. 

The  troops  of  the  Malwa  and  R^- 
pootana  divisions  in  which  the  cam- 
paign was  carried  on,  applied  them- 
selves resolutely  to  exterminate  their 
slippery  foe.  They  fought  sixteen 
actions,  and  wrest^  guns  from  him 
when  fighting  as  one  to  twenty.  No 
respite  was  given  him  to  establish 
a  footing  in  the  country — wherever 
he  led,  the  British  troops  followed, 
throng  hmuddy  plains  or  sandy  de- 
serts, across  broaa  rivers  or  mountain- 
ranges.  Parties  of  the  83d  Regiment 
ana  12th  Native  Infantry  marched 
thirty  and  fifty  miles  into  action  un- 
der an  Indian  sun.  Captain  Clowes's 
troop  of  the  8th  Hussars  marched 
altogether  more  than  two  thousand 
four  hundred  miles.  The  rebels  them- 
selves only  disappeared  as  an  organ- 
ised body,  after  their  weary  trail  had 
covered  three  thousand  miles. 
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We  shall  glance  veiy  briefly  at  the 
e^enta  which  precedea  the  capture  of 
Owalior.  In  the  beginning  of  1858, 
A  force  composed  of  troops  from  the 
Bombay  premdency  was  collected  at 
Mhow,  and  placed  under  the  orders 
of  Msjor-General  Sir  Hugh  Rose. 
Marching  eastward,  he  captured  the 
fort  of  Batoirh,  and  relieved  the  gar- 
rison of  Suigor.  He  then  turned 
north,  took  several  forts,  induding 
Owrakota  and  Ghendaree,  forced  the 
Mudenpore  pass  against  seven  thou- 
sand men.  and  on  March  25th  laid 
aeee  to  Jhansi«  where,  in  the  month 
of  June  preceding,  sixty  Europeans 
who  had  surrendered  to  the  Ranee 
<or  chieftainess)  on  promise  of  their 
lives  bdng  spared,  were  tied  in  two 
rows,  males  and  females  separate,  and 
deliberately  massacred.  After  four 
4ay8  of  open  trenches,  matters  were 
nearly  ready  for  the  assault,  when  in- 
telligence arrived  that  an  army  was 
marching  from  CalpKee  under  Tantia 
Topee,  to  raise  the  siege. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Tantia  Topee's  name  comes  promi- 
nently forward  A  Mahratta  Brah- 
min by  birth,  he  commanded  a  com- 
^ny  of  the  Nana's  body-guard  at 
bittoor  before  the  rebellion,  and  was 
an  active  instirator  of  the  outbreak. 
He  became  tiie  Nana's  agent  with  the 
Gwalior  Contingent,  by  far  the  most 
important  rebel  force  south  of  the 
Jnmna  This  body  was,  ameably  to 
treaty,  paid  bySindiah,  and  stationed 
in  his  district,  but  commanded  by 
British  officers.  It  was  quite  distinct 
from  Sindiah's  own  army,  over  which 
we  had  no  control.  The  Gontiugent 
mutinied  in  Jime  1857,  and  collected 
at  Gwalior,  where  Sindiah  rendered 
immense  service  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment (which  Lord  Canning  has 
since  mumficently  rewarded)  by  keep- 
ing them  in  plav  with  threats  and 
womises  till  Delhi  had  fallen.  In 
Gctober  they  marched  with  six  re^- 
menta,  four  batteries,  a  siege-train, 
and  many  irregular  followers,  towards 
Cawnpore.  The  well-known  disss- 
irons  action  with  General  Wyndham, 
aubsequently  retrieved  by  Lord  Clyde, 
followed;  and  the  Gwalior  Contin- 
gent retired  with  diminished  ranks, 
but  still  very  formidable  both  in  num- 
bers and  organisation,  to  Calpee. 
Here  they  established  a  foimdry  and 
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«m-carriage  manufactoiy,  and  col- 
lected warlike  stores  of  all  kinds. 
Many  mutineers  from  other  broken 
forces  joined  them,  and  Tantia  Topee 
led  ten  thousand  men,  with  twen^ 
guns,  to  relieve  Jhansi. 

On  their  approach^  Sir  Hufi;h  Rose 
left  one  brigade  in  tne  trenches,  and 
led  the  other  against  Tantia  Topee. 
The  rebelB  were  defeated  on  the  Ist 
April  near  the  river  Betwa,  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  guns.  Jhansi  was 
taken  with  fearfiu  slaughter  on  the 
3d,  but  the  Ranee  escaped  to  Calpee. 
In  May,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  advanced  on 
Calpee,  and  expdled  the  rebels  after 
several  days'fignting,  capturing  fifteen 
guns  and  large  stores  or  ammunition. 
They  escaped  in  a  wester!  v  direction, 
and  made  for  Gwalior,  whither  Tan- 
tia Topee  preceded  them  in  dii^ise, 
and  so  effectually  tampered  with 
Sindiah's  troops,  that  when  the  Ranee 
of  Jhansi  and  the  Rao  Sahib  appeared 
with  the  fugitive  Calpee  earrison  on 
the  Ist  June,  Sindian's  body-guard 
alone  made  any  resistance,  and  he 
fled  to  Affra,  leaving  his  capital  in 
the  hands  of  the  mutineers.  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  arrived  before  Gwalior 
on  the  17th,  and  after  three  days' 
fiehting  (during  which  the  Ranee 
of  Jhansi  was  killed),  e:n)elled  the 
usurpers  and  replaced  Sindiah  on  his 
throne.  Tantia  Topee  fied  westward, 
followed  by  Brigaaier  Napier  of  the 
Ben^  I^gineers,  with  a  troop  of 
Boinoay  l^rse-Artillery,  one  troop 
14th  Dragoons,  and  four  hundred 
native  .cavalry.  The  rebels  were 
overtaken  on  the  21st  June  at  Jowra 
Alipore,and  all  their  guns,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  captured  by  this 
small  force  in  a  brilliant  enffaffement 
But  Brigadier  Napier  coula  do  little 
execution  on  the  mutineers  them- 
selves; an  army  of  four  thousand 
cavalry  and  three  thousand  infantry, 
well  armed  and  accoutred,  with  ab- 
undance of  money  and  jewels  from 
Sindiah's  treasury,  escaped  unhurt 
across  the  Chumbul,  andf  had  to  be 
pursued  by  column  after  column  for 
eight  months,  till  they  were  finally 
dispersed  or  exterminated. 

The  leaders  of  this  army  were 
Tantia  Topee,  the  Rao  Sahib,  and  the 
Nawab  of  Banda.  The  Rao  as  well 
as  Tantia  had  belonged  to  the  band 
of  ruffians  in  the  Nana's  household 
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atBittoor.  The  Nana,  as  is  generally 
known,  was  the  adopted  son  of  Bajee 
Bso,  the  last  Peiahwaof  theMahrat- 
ta&  Bajee  Rao's  brother,  Imrut  Rao. 
had  a  son.  Bimrok  Rao,  who  adoptea 
the  Rao  Sahib.  Owing  to  this  con- 
nection, he  exercised  the  ddegated 
authority  of  the  Nana,  in  whose 
name  he  carried  on  his  intrigues. 
Tantia,who  was  considerably  older 
than  the  Rao,  and  had.  moreover, 
aogmred  a  not  very  well  deserved 
mititaiy  reputation,  acted  as  com- 
mander-in -chief^  while  the  Rao's 
name,  as  a  relation  of  the  Nana's, 
appeared  in  all  political  documents. 

The  operations  against  them  took 
.place  in  R^jpootana  and  Malwa,  ad- 
jacent distncts  which  cover  an  im- 
.  mense  extent  of  country  in  Central 
India.  In  no  other  part  of  India 
has  so  much  remained  of  the  old 
dynasties.  The  red  line  which  marks 
on  the  map  the  British  boundary, 
generaU  V  runs  parallel  to  the  coast 
and  to  the  principal  rivers ;  for  the 
dominant  race  require  easy  commu- 
nication with  the  sea.  A  person 
sailing  down  the  Gaffes  from  its 
source  to  Calcutta,  and  continuing 
by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and 
again  up  the  Indus  to  Peshawur, 
would  pass  but  a  few  leagues  of  coast 
belonsmg  to  native  princes ;  but  the 
inland  province  of  Kiypootana  con- 
tains twenty-two  independent  states, 
while  Malwa  is  almost  entirely  held 
by  the  Mahratta  chieftains  Holkar 
and  Sindiah.  The  former  reigns  at 
Indore,  the  latter  at  Gwalior. 

The  British  only  possess  a  few 
square  miles  in  this  immense  district, 
wnich  stretches  from  the  Nerbudda 
to  the  Jumna,  and  from  near  the 
Indus  to  the  Betwa. 

Government  is  represented  by  an 
officer  called  the  Governor-General's 
agent,  in  both  Malwa  and  Rajpoot- 
ana  ;  subordinate  to  him,  a  political 
agent  resides  at  the  capital  of  each  of 
the  principal  r^ahs. 

Tne  mutinies  found  most  of  these 
princes  discontented  with  the  height 
to  which  British  power  had  risen, 
and  well -wishers  to  the  revolted 
sepoys.  In  some  respects  the  pre- 
sent holders  of  paramount  power 
contrasted  favourably  with  the  Mo- 
gul emperors.    Unlike  the  iconoclas- 
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tic  hordes  of  the  latter,  our  troops 
had  always  left  images  and  temples 
untouched.      Often   had  the  long- 
descended  Rajpoot  chieftains    shed 
oceans  of  blood  ere  the  v  consented  to 
send  a  daughter  to  Demi  as  bride  to 
an  imperial  but  Mohammedan  bride- 
groom.    From  such  tyranny  the^^ 
were  now  free.    Bat  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  British  was  a  restraint 
and  incubus  to  which  they  unwill- 
inglv  submitted.  The  political  agents 
tendered  advice  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  their  affairs  more  frequently 
than  was  necessary,  certainly  more 
frequently  than  was  wished.    In  for- 
mer days  the  states  used  constantly 
to  be  fighting  among  themselves^  and 
the  lands  were  divided  by  feadal 
tenure  among  nobles  who  boasted  & 
long  descent  from  warlike  ancestoiSy 
and  delighted  in  these  petty  irars. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  eradicate  old  nabits  and  tra- 
ditionSp  and  to  teach  these  men  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  civiliaa- 
tion.     The  political  agent's  advice 
to  grow  cotton  and  open  up  the  coun- 
try, was  listened  to  in  much  the 
same  mood  that  William  of  Ddoraine 
would  have  received  an  assurance  of 
safety  for  life  and  property,  with  the 
offer  of  a  government  loan  to  drain 
the  lands  of  Deloraine. 

The  B«gpoots  could  no  longer  make 
war  on  one  another  as  formerly,  for 
all  disputes  were  settled  by  a  power 
whose  little  finger  was  thicker  than 
the  loins  of  Akbar  or  Arungzebe,  and 
to  whom  all,  when  it  chose,  must 
bend.  But  they  understood  our 
strength  too  well,  and  too  fully  ap- 
preciated the  solid  portion  of  wealth 
and  power  which  they  actually  en- 
joyed, to  think  of  prematurely  stak- 
ing it  on  the  chance  of  being  entirely 
their  own  free  masters  by  our  ov^> 
throw. 

Most  of  the  Rigpootana  and  Malwa 
chieftains  from  the  first  made  loud 
professions  of  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  British.  To  the  rebels  they 
sent  secret  promises  and  intelligence, 
and  having  thus  secured  themselves 
for  whichever  turn  events  might  take, 
they  passively  awaited  the  result  of 
the  aiduons  straggle  goine  on  around 
them.  In  the  month  of  June  the 
forces  in  R^'pootana  were  stationed 
at  the  two  cantonments  of  Nosseera- 
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bad  and  Neemuchy  under  the  com- 
mand of  M^dor-GeneraJ  Roberts.  The 
foroea  in  Malwa  consiated  of  a  brigade 
at  Mhow,  under  Brigadier  Honner. 
and  were  shortly  uter  reinforced 
from  Bombay,  and  formed  into  a 
diTinon  under  Major-Qeneral  Michel 
The  rebels,  as  we  have  abready 
mentioned,  after  their  defeat  at 
Gwalior  by  Sir  Hagh  Bose  on  the 
19th  June,  and  by  General  Napier  at 
Jowra  Alipore  on  the  2l8t,  crossed 
tiie  river  Ohumbul  into  B^pootana* 
Sir  Hugh  Bose's  troops  were  too 
mudi  worn  oat  by  their  long  hot- 
-weather  campaign  to  continue  the 
pursuit.  The  B^  Sahib  and  Tantia, 
finding  themselres  free  for  the  pre- 
sent, east  around  for  the  best  direo- 
tion  in  which  to  proceed,  and  sent 
secret  emissaries  to  seyeral  of  the 
capitals  in  Bi^pootana,  especially  to 
Jyepore,  where  a  considerable  party 
was  ready  to  join  them.  Indeed, 
they  could  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
marching  on  the  capital  of  any  native 
state.  All  the  r%|ahs  had  as  laige 
a  body  of  troops  in  their  service  as 
ti^y  could  afford  to  pay ;.  these  trooi)s 
were  entirely  in  favour  of  the  muti- 
neers, and  ready  to  play  the  same 
part  as  had  been  taken  by  Sindiah's 
tn>opa  at  Gwalior. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  June  that 
General  Boberts  set  out  from  Nus- 
seerabad,  having  reliable  intelligence 
of  the  rebels'  advance  on  Jyepore 
from  the  political  sgent.  Captain 
Eden,  an  officer  who  through  the 
whole  of  the  mutinies  had  remained 
at  his  post,  which  the  proximity  of 
the  disturbed  districts  rendered  an 
extremely  dangerous  one.  The  force 
eonsLsted  of  900  H.M.  72d  and  83d. 
900  I2th  and  13th  Bombay  N.I.,  3d 
eompany  Sappers  and  Miners,  150 
8th  Hussars,  and  120  1st  Bombay 
Cavalry ;  2d  troop  Bombay  Horse- 
Artillery  and  3  guns,  No.  8  Light 
Field-Jittery,  afterwards  joined  by 
300  Beloodi  Horse  under  Lieutenant 
Macaulay.  The  want  of  cavalry 
was  severely  felt  from  first  to  last 
through  these  operations. 

The  Belooch  Horse  reouire  a  spe- 
cial notice.  Macaulay  tiad  raised 
them  among  the  Beloochee  tribes  on 
the  frontiers  of  Affghanistan  and 
Sdnde.  These  turbulent  hordes  pro- 
fess themselves  followers  of  the  pro- 
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phet,  but  their  practical  tenets  are 
to  murder  and  rob  mankind  in  gene- 
ral; that  Hindoos  especially  are  sent 
into   the  world  for  Beloochees   to 

glunder,  and  Indian  Mussulmans  are 
ttle  different  from  Hindoo&  Mac- 
aulay had  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  followers,  and  certainly  kept 
them  in  tolerable  order;  but  they 
came  to  Bigpootana  with  such  a 
frightfully  bad  name,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  hanging 
them,  l^e  presence  of  such  conve- 
nient scapegoats  was  an  incentive 
to  crime.  Every  rascal  among  the 
camp-followers,  when  accused  of  pil- 
lage, threw  it  on  the  Beloochees.  If 
a  peasant  missed  his  sheep  or  grain, 
he  came  straight  to  camp  and  con- 
fidently said, "'  A  Belooch  has  done 
this  thing;."  They  were  mounted  on 
small  ponies  (chiefly  mares),  and  their 
intelligence  made  them  veiy  useful 
as  light  cavalry. 

By  arapid  advance  General  Boberts 
was  close  to  Jyepore  before  the  rebels 
had  matured  their  plans.  Foiled  in 
this  quarter,  they  inarched  in  a 
southerly  direction  toward  the  small 
state  of  Tonk,  which  alone,  of  all  the 
Bajpootana  states,  is  governed  hj  a 
Mussulman.  Towards  this  point 
General  Boberts  now  turned,  as  he 
would  thus  always  be  covering  Jye- 
pore, and  the  large  British  town  of 
Ajmeer,  wMch,  with  a  small  acHoin- 
ing  district,  is  the  only  ground  we 
hold  in  Bajpootana. 

The  heat,  wliich  had  been  great 
from  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, became  intolerable  about  the 
4th,  and  twenty-two  Europeans  died 
of  sunstroke  in  three  days ;  on  the 
8th,  therefore,  the  General  resolved 
to  send  alight  column  forward  under 
Colonel  Holmes,  consisting  of  the 
cavalry,  horse-artillery,  some  nativo 
infantry,  and  200  72d  Highlanders— 
the  latter  were  to  receive  an  occa- 
sional lift  on  artillery  waggons. 

This  same  evening  the  Bao  and 
Tantia  entered  the  town  of  Tonk. 
The  Nawaub  had  no  idea  of  joining 
a  party  of  rebels  with  an  £ngli^ 
army  close  at  their  heels,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  citadel  with  such 
men  as  he  could  depend  upon.  The 
remainder  of  his  troops  ana  four  guns 
were  drawn  up  outside,  with  orders 
to  face  the  rebels,  but  fraternised 
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with  them  as  soon  as  the  green  flag 
was  waved  before  their  eyes,  and  the 
ahoatof  "deen  deen!"  (religion),  with 
which  the  rebels  always  entered  a 
town,  reached  their  ears. 

Shots  were  interchanged  between 
the  enemy  and  the  citadel  during 
the  nighty  and  Qeneral  Roberts,  in 
hoj>es  they  would  gire  battle,  pusned 
on  in  spite  of  the  heat,  and  rejoined 
Holmes  :  but  the  cessation  of  firing 
in  the  Tonk  direction  soon  warned 
him  that  the  enemy  had  decamped, 
and  Holmes  made  a  fresh  start  with 
his  light  column. 

The  rebels  do  not  appear  to  have 
received  much  encouragement  from 
the  emissaries  they  had  despatched 
into  Ri^pootana,  for  on  leaving  Tonk, 
Tantia  lutended  to  recross  the  Chum- 
bul  by  a  ford  at  ludergurh,  and  push 
on  to  the  Mahratta  countiy  soutn  of 
the  Nerbudda. 

The  Mahratta  country  was  a  mine 
of  discoDtent  hitherto  unworked 
by  any  rebel  leader, — and  no  one 
could  work  it  with  such  profit  as  a 
delegate  of  the  Nana  Sahib.  To  the 
English  reader  it  seems  incredible 
that,  after  the  deed  of  atrocity  at 
Cawnpore,  the  Nana  should  find  any 
class  mfluenced  in  his  favour,  even 
hj  the  ties  of  compatriotism,  or  in- 
dignation at  his  supposed  wrongs. 
But  those  Hindoos  who  wished  to 
shake  off  our  yoke  viewed  matters 
through  a  different  mediuuL  They 
felt  no  more  horror  at  the  worA 
scenes  of  the  mutinies,  than  the 
Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century 
when  they  heard  of  the  massacres 
of  St  Quentin,  of  Naardem,  or  of 
*  Maestricht. 

The  Deccan,  especially  Poena  and 
Sattara,  was  full  of  intnguin^  Brah- 
mins, lamenting  the  loss  of  Uieir  in- 
fluence, which  had  departed  with 
Bigee  Rao.  The  peasantry,  however, 
were  by  no  means  so  decided  in  their 
desire  of  a  revolution  ;  indeed,  when 
Tantia  Topee  actually  crossed  the 
Nerbudda  above  Hoshungabad,  he 
had  more  difficulty  in  procuring  sup- 
plies than  he  ever  experienced  m 
Malwa.  and  disputes  ensued  between 
his  solaiers  ana  the  villagers,  which 
did  not  always  end  without  blood- 
shed. The  reason  whv  no  demon- 
stration had  hitherto  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  the  Deccan,  is  to  be 
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attributed  partly  to  the  extraordi- 
nary want  of  energy  and  capacity  to 
seize  on  the  advantages  of  their  po- 
sition generally  shown  by  the  reoel 
leaders  in  India,  and  also  to  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  sepoys  from  the 
north-west  provinces  to  leave  their 
own  districts. 

Tantia*s  plans  were  for  the  present 
foiled  by  tne  rains,  which,  long  de- 
laved,  now  fell  plentifully,  and  the 
Cnumbul  became  an  imparaable  tor- 
rent, barring  all  passage  to  the  east- 
ward. He  therefore  marched  to  the 
walled  town  of  Boondee,  the  capital 
of  a  Rajpoot  state  of  that  name. 
Whatever  coquetting  ma^  have  gone 
on  between  tne  authorities  and  the 
rebels,  the  gates  remained  dosed, 
and  Tantia  passed  on  a  few  miles 
south,  and  then  crossed  the  Bondee 
hills  to  the  westward  bv  the  Keen* 
Pass.  The  object  of  this  probably 
was  that  the  course  due  south  led 
through  a  verv  wild  uninhabited 
countrv,  where  his  large  force  would 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing supplies,  and  his  present  route 
did  not  occasion  any  great  detour. 
It  would,  moreover,  l^  near  the 
important  towns  of  Oodeypore  and 
Saloombur,  containing  large  garri- 
sons, not  unlikely  to  declare  in  his 
favour. 

Holmes  kept  up  a  dose  pursuit 
from  Tonk  to  Bondee,  but  did  not  do 
more  than  capture  a  few  stragglera. 
He  was  misled  (no  doubt  intention- 
ally) at  Boondee,  by  information  that 
his  guns  would  not  get  through  the 
Keena  Pass,  and  crossed  the  hills  by 
another  route  from  Boondee  to  Je- 
hiypore. 

During  this  operation  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents  all  over  R^jpootana. 
Such  floods  had  not  been  known  for 
many  years,  and  all  movements  were 
suspended  for  twelve  days,  till  the 
raging  streams,  which  intersected 
the  country  in  every  direction,  had 
somewhat  subsided. 

When  General  Roberts  heard  that 
the  rebels  had  crossed  the  Boondee 
hills,  he  moved  westward  to  cover 
Ajmeer,  and  passed  a  week  encamped 
about  thirty  miles  from  that  place, 
on  an  elevated  piece  of  around  near 
the  vUlage  of  Surwar.  Some  of  the 
troops  had  marched  through  Surwar 
on  tneir  way  to  tiie  si^ge  of  Kotak 
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in  ibe  month  of  March,  and  crossed 
ibe  dry  bed  of  a  river  which  now 
rolled  past  their  camp  with  a  stream 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

It  was  extremely  difBcult  at  this 
time  to  obtain  informati  in :  foot- 
messengers  alone  were  able  some- 
times to  cross  the  swollen  waters 
with  gonrds  &8tened  to  their  waists 
to  baoj  them  np.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  rebels  showed  a  disposition 
to  continue  westward,  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  a  small  party,  which 
Brigadier  Parke,  of  H.M.  72d  Regi- 
ment, had  sent  out  from  Neemnch 
in  anticipation  of  the  Qeneral's  orders 
to  take  the  field  with  such  troops  as 
he  could,  and  keep  the  rebels  from 
south,   especially   covering 


On  we  5th  August  the  roads  were 
reported  again  passable,  and  the 
General  marched  towards  Neemuch. 
On  the  7th,  at  Dabla,  intelligence 
came  that  the  rebels  were  at  Sanga- 
neer  and  Bheel  wara,  on  the  Neemuch 
and  Nuaseerabad  road.  A  march 
was  ordered  for  half-past  one  o'clock 
the  following  morning.  The  force 
reached  Bunaira,  through  bad  and 
winding  roads,  by  half- past  nine, 
and  halted  to  breakfast  The  scouts 
reported  the  enemy  as  still  encamped 
to  the  front ;  so,  leaving  sick  and 
baggage  in  a  secure  position,  the 
march  was  resumed  at  a  little  before 
one  by  500  of  H.M.  83d,  200  of  I3th 
Native  Infantry,  three  6-pounders, 
one  howitzer  and  60  Irregular 
Horse.  The  (General  had  stript liim- 
aelf  of  his  cavalry  and  horse-artillery 
to  render  Holmes's  colunm  efficient ; 
but  while  the  enemy,  with  Holmes 
behind  them,  had  gone  round  the 
are  of  a  circle,  the  General  with  his 
infantry  had  cut  across  by  the  chord. 
He  now  resolved  on  an  engagement, 
because  the  moml  effect  of  it  would 
be  good,  althoujgh  not  much  actmd 
Ion  could  be  mflicted  on  a  body 
composed  chiefly  of  cavahry  and  the 
lightest  of  iniantiy. 

Just  before  the  action,  a  Belooch 
scout  brought  in  a  prisoner,  whose 
person  of  course  he  had  well  rifled. 
The  rebel  was  shot  bv  a  firing  part^ 
of  the  83d.  As  he  lav  dead,  a  pn- 
vate  went  to  examine  the  body,  more 
from  cnriosit}r  than  the  hope  of  find- 
ing any  gleanings  after  a  Beloochee's 
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harvest,  and  discovered  £7  in  his 
sleeve.  The  Beloochee's  horror  at 
this  oversight  was  most  ludicrous; 
not  BO  much  from  loss  of  the  money, 
as  fear  of  the  shame  which  in  Belooch 
society  attaches  to  a  convicted  bung- 
ler at  looting. 

The  town  of  Sanganeer  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  small  river  Kotaria. 
On  the  other  side,  and  more  than  a 
mile  up  the  stream,  is  the  town  of 
Bheelwara,  in  front  of  which  the 
rebels  were  encamped.  They  sent 
their  elephants  ana  baggage  to  the 
rear,  and  the  infantry  ana  guns  took 
up  a  position  obliquely  to  the  stream ; 
the  cavalry  was  thrown  forward  on 
their  left  flank  across  the  Kotaria 
up  to  Sanganeer,  and  on  the  right 
to  nearly  opposite  the  town— the 
whole  formmg  a  horse-shoe  figure 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  conncN^ted 
by  skirmishers. 

Qeneral  Roberts  kept  his  snudl 
body  of  infantry  compact  in  presence 
of  such  a  number  of  cavalry,  skir- 
mishers being  merely  thrown  out  a 
short  way  in  front.  After  seeing 
that  the  town  was  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  he  passed  it  on  his  right, 
and  sent  the  guns  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  whence  they  opened  fire  on 
the  enemy's  right.  Under  cover  of 
this  fire  the  remainder  crossed  the 
stream  ;  the  rebels  did  not  let  their 
own  guns  remain  silent,  but  P^aj^ 
on  our  colunm  as  it  crossed.  Our 
infimtry  ascended  a  rising  ground, 
and  took  up  a  position  with  their 
right  on  a  viU^  and  left  on  a 
small  tank.  The  guns,  including  the 
howitzer,  also  crossed  the  Kotaria 
and  reopened  on  the  rebels,  who  were 
already  making  preparations  to  re- 
tire, by  withdrawing  their  guns  and 
infantry,  and  massmg  the  cavalry 
on  the  intervening  plain  to  cover 
their  retreat  There  was  only  time 
to  fire  a  few  shells  before  thev  were 
out  of  range.  The  sun  had  been 
some  time  down,  so  no  pursuit  could 
be  attempted ;  indeed,  mfantry  who 
had  marcned  thirty  miles  into  action 
would  have  made  but  a  poor  figure 
pursuing  a  force  which  had  five 
times  its  nimiber  in  cavalry  alone. 
They  bivouacked  in  the  field.  Hobnes 
joined  next  day  with  his  cavalry, 
after  a  thirty-mile  march.  The  horses 
had  steered   much  from  wet  and 
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want  of  forage.  For  tbe  nexfc  three 
days  the  troops  marched  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  a-day;  their  spirits 
were  kept  up  by  seeing  the  recent 
marks  of  gan- wheels  ana  elephants. 
The  reikis  had  heard  of  Brigadier 
Parke  being  in  the  field  to  the  south, 
and  intended  crossing  to  westward 
of  the  Aravelli  range  of  hills;  bat 
on  finding  this  would  involve  the 
>  abandonment  of  their  pins,  they 
adhered  to  their  original  intention  of 

f^ing  to  Oodeypore  or  Saloombnr. 
his  indecision  occasioned  their 
making  a  detour  of  several  mUes, 
recardm^  which  the  Gleneral  had 
information  in  time  to  permit  his 
adopting  the  direct  line  instead  of 
following  their  tracks. 

The  method  which  Gkneral  Boberts 
adopted  for  obtaining  information 
was  to  have  about  twenty  cavaby 
in  advance,  close  to  the  rebels.  They 
left  connecting-links  of  two  or  three 
men  at  every  few  miles,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  chain  of  communication. 
The  advanced  party  was  composed 
hidf  of  Belooch  horse,  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  rebels,  but  could 
not  communicate  very  well  with  the 
villagers,  and  half  of  horsemen  be- 
longmg  to  the  Rigah  of  Jjepore, 
attached  to  the  suite  of  Captain 
Eden,  the  political  agent,  who  were 
supposed,  as  Ri^poots,  to  be  on  good 
t^ms  and  able  easily  to  communi- 
cate with  the  villagers,  but  not  to  be 
very  warm  partisans  of  the  British. 
By  this  mixed  party  correct  and  im- 
mediate intelligence  was  constantly 
supplied. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  after 
a  march  of  twenty-four  miles,  Gene- 
ral Roberts  reached  Eunkrowlee,  a 
town  situated  on  a  fine  lake  not  far 
from  the  Aravelli  hills—an  advanced 
post  of  the  enemy  was  driven  in,  and 
mformation  received  that  the  main 
body  was  seven  miles  distant  on  the 
Bunnas  river. 

The  General  was  resolved  not  to 
attack  late  in  the  day,  and  allow 
the  enemy  to  escape  with  little  loss 
under  cover  of  darkness,  so  he  en- 
camped at  Eunkrowlee.  Tantia 
Topee  and  his  followers  were  piously 
devoting  the  day  to  a  visit  to  Nath- 
dwarra,  a  shrine  in  the  vicinity, 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  sacred  m 
India.    They  returned  at  midnight. 
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and  when  they  heard  how  near  the 
pursuers  were,  ordered  the  reveille 
to  be  sounded,  and  the  troops  to  pre- 
pare for  marcnine  at  once.  But  ^e 
mfantiy  positively  refused  to  stir. 
They  sent  their  officers  to  say  that 
it  was  all  very  well  for  the  caTalry 
and  artillery  to  go  on  at  this  rate, 
but  they  were  done  up.  To  lighten 
their  burden  on  the  march  they  had 
thrown  awav  their  oooking-pots,  and 
eveiythinjg  out  their  muskets  and 
ammunition,  and  never  got  a  proper 
meal  or  a  proper  sleep.  Thej  de- 
dared  they  would  march  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  guns  should  march  with 
them ;  the  cavalry  might  do  as  they 
liked.  Tantia  Topee  would  not  pro- 
bably have  cared  much  about  the  in- 
fantry, whom  he  must  have  regarded 
as  sheep  destined  for  slaughter  ere 
they  oottld  reach  the  Mahratta  coan- 
tiy.  But  all  natives  attach  an  extra- 
vagant importance  to  the  possession 
of  cannon.  That  Tantia  himself  dis- 
covered, by  dire  experience,  that  all 
he  could  hope  from  his  guns  was  to 
discharge  them  two  or  three  times  in 
action  before  they  fell  a  prey  to  the 
British,  is  likely  enough.  StiU  there 
was  good  policy  in  the  pertinacify 
with  which,  to  the  last,  ne  laid  hu 
hands  on  everything  he  could  find  in 
the  shape  of  a  cannon,  and  dragged 
them  up  hill  and  down  dale^  through 
swamps  and  jungles.  Nothing  oomd 
shake  the  faith  of  his  followers  in 
these  mysterious  engines.  It  mat- 
tered little  whether  the  guns  were 
only  honeycombed  tubes,  with  octo- 
heoral  balls  and  damaged  powder  in 
the  limbers — or  specimens  of  Arm- 
strong's rifled  oronance,  warranted 
to  pick  off  an  elephant  at  five  miles 
—so  long  as  they  were  guns. 

General  Roberts  inarched  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  seven 
the  enemy  were  discovered  drawn  up 
on  the  farther  or  right  bank  of  the 
river  Bunnas.  Their  right  flank 
was  protected  by  a  deep  bend  of  the 
river,  their  left  by  some  steep  hills. 
The  ground  they  actually  stood  upon 
was  a  low,  steep  ridge,  forming  the 
right  bank  of  the  river ;  in  front  of 
them,  on  the  left  bank,  was  an  open 
plain,  800  yards  wide.  The  General 
formed  up  his  troops  behind  some 
hillocks  which  bounded  this  plain, 
and  then  advanced  across  it. 
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The  enemy  fiiat  opened  a  brisk  fire 
from  their  four  guns.    The  horse- 
aitiUeTy  gallopedforward  and  replied 
^thoat  much  effect,  for  their  oppo- 
nents had  skilfiilly  placed  their  guns 
behind  a  natural  parapet 

Bat  it  was  of  little  consequence. 
Thein&ntry,  not  without  loss,  march- 
ed in  line  across  the  plain,  forded  the 
liver,  and  scaled  the  heights  on  the 
enemy^s  left  and  centre.  The  right, 
vhere  the  guns  were,  being  thus  un- 
supported, abandoned  their  pieces 
under  a  volley  from  the  13th  liatiye 
InfiuLtiy.  The  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Naylor,  which  had  been  keeping  near 
our  guns  as  a  support,  now  dashed 
fonrard  across  the  stream.  Colonel 
Naylor^B  Arab  charger  had  been  des- 
pentely  wounded  by  a  round  shot  in 
the  breast,  but  lifted  its  head  and 
n^hed  as  the  advancing  squadron 
left  it  lyin^  at  the  mercy  of  the  vul- 
tures and  jackala 

The  cavaliy  found  the  rebels  scat> 
tered  over  a  level  plain  behind  their 
first  position.  The  order  was  given 
to  disperse  and  pursue.  The  horse- 
men were  seen  ri<mig  furiously  among 
the  fugitives,  the  8th  Hussars  deal- 
mg  death  with  their  sabres,  and  the 
lat  Bombay  Lancers  with  their  lances. 
After  two  miles'  chase,  Colonel 
Baylor  collected  <  his  men,  a  good 
many  of  whom  had  fallen,  including 
the  sergeant-migor  of.  the  8th,  killed 
by  some  rebels  who  had  taken  shelter 
among  a  clusterof  rocks  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  and  fired  on  the  cavalry, 
till  the  British  infantry  came  up  and 
bayoneted  them. 

The  horse-artillery  had  crossed 
the  Bunnas  river  after  the  cavalry. 
While  they  were  ascending  a  steep 
imd,  leading  up  to  the  position  just 
abandoned  by  the  rebels,  a  Mussul- 
man sepoy  stepped  from  behind  a 
rock  into  the  centre  of  the  path.  He 
had  a  single-barrelled  rifle  m  his  left 
handy  and  a  drawn  sword  in  his  right. 
When  summoned  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  he  declined,  and  requested  to  be 
killed  at  once.  Lieutenant  Malcolm- 
son  and  an  artillery  sergeant  cut  him 
down.  He  had  plenty  of  powder  and 
bullets  upon  him,  ana  might,  had  he 
chosen  to  pick  offsomemenor  horses, 
have  caused  considerable  confusion 
among  the  troop  while  struggling  up 
the  ascent    Bat  it  is  a  remariubble 
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feature  of  the  Oriental  character  how 
calmly  they  take  death,  yet  how  sel- 
dom thev  sell  their  lives.  An  Englii^. 
man,  if  ne  must  die,  prefers  to  keep 
up  his  courage  by  struggling  against 
fate  to  the  last  It  isonly  when  phy- 
sical exertion  can  no  longer  either 
save  or  avenge  him.  that  nis  heart 
begins  to  sink  ;  an  Oriental  finds  it 
easier  to  lapse  at  once  into  a  state  of 
listless  apathy.  His  power  to  face 
death  (courage  it  cannot  be  called) 
begpns  where  that  of  the  other  ends ; 
it  IS  of  no  use  to  his  fellows,  it  mav 
soften  the  last  agonies  to  himself. 
The  En^liBhman*s  spirit  can,  how- 
ever, be  inspired  into  the  Orientals 
by  an  Englishman.  There  could 
easily  have  been  selected  a  hundred 
men  from  the  rebel  army,  burning 
with  religious  fanaticism,  and  as  in- 
different to  life  as  the  individual  we 
have  here  described,  but  not  one 
could  have  been  found  able  to  utilise 
this  quality ;  whereas,  in  the  British 
camp,  vou  might  have  selected  a 
hunarea  officers  or  soldiers,  any  one 
of  whom,  had  he  been  engaged  on  the 
opposite  side,  could  have  inspired 
his  own  spirit  into  every  man  of  such 
a  band,  and  made  them  fight  or  die 
when  and  where  he  liked. 

When  the  General  saw  that  the 
infantry  and  artilleiy  would  have  no 
further  chance,  he  ordered  a  steady 
pursuit  to  be  kept  up  with  the  cavalry 
alona  Colonel  Naylor  and  his  small 
force  continued  doggedly  on  the  rebel 
tracks  for  fifteen  miles,  killing  num- 
bers of  stragglers,  and  capturing  three 
elephants  and  quantities  of  bs^^gage. 

At  four  o'clock  the  rebels  began  to 
make  a  stand  in  a  villaee  surrounded 
by  jungle,  through  which  Colonel 
Naylor  had  followed  them  for  two 
miles  :  on  counting  his  men,  he  found 
he  had  only  one  hundred  regulars  and 
fifty  Beloochees  left;  the  country, 
moreover,  being  tot^allv  unfit  for 
cavalry,  he  abandoned  the  pursuit. 

The  rebels  fled  east  bv  prodigious 
marches.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the 
action  General  Roberts  and  Brigsr 
dier  Parke  met  in  pursuit  at  Poonah : 
the  General  gave  Parke  the  8th 
Hussars  and  Beloochees,  intrusting 
the  further  operations  to  him.  Tan- 
tia  fled  in  a  direction  nearly  due  east, 
apparently  trusting  to  his  luck  to  find 
the  river  Chumbul  less  flooded  than 
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when  it  hemmed  him  in  before. 
Brigadier  Parke,  who  was  ordered 
above  all  things  to  prevent  Tantia 
from  getting  south,  did  not  follow 
exactly  in  his  track,  but  marched 
to  Neemuch,  a  British  cantonment, 
where  he  was  able  to  get  about  fiftv 
fresh  horses  for  Captain  Clowe  s 
troop  of  the  8th  Hussais :  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hussars  and  Beloo- 
chees  were  knocked  up.  He  was 
a  good  deal  puzzled  how  to  act : 
on  the  one  hand,  he  was  informed 
by  a  district  officer  that  the  rebels 
could  never  cross  the  Chnmbul  at 
that  season,  and  meant  to  shoot  past 
him  to  the  southward ;  on  the  other 
hand.  Captain  Showers,  the  political 
agent  at  Oodeypore,  had  intimation 
sent  him  by  a  correspondent  near  the 
rebels,  that  they  were  resolved  to  get 
over  tne  river  somehow.  The  former 
appeared  the  most  probable,  but  un- 
fortunately was  not  correct  It  de- 
layed Parke  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
place  called  Moorassa,  fifteen  mUes 
m>m  Neemuch,  and  thirty  miles  from 
the  Chumbul ;  andhe  onlv  reached  the 
liver  (after  a  hard  marcn)  to  find  it 
passable,  but  rising  rapidly.  A  few 
disabled  ponies  were  standing  on  the 
left  bank,  and  the  rebels  disappearing 
among  some  mango -trees  m  the 
west  horizon.  He  returned  to  Nee- 
much to  refit  a  column,  which  will 
again  shortly  appear  on  the  scene. 

In  the  montn  of  April  preceding. 
General  Roberts  had  been  ordered  to 
detach  a  brigade  consisting  of  H.M. 
95th,  10th  N:I.,  one  wing  of  8th  Hus- 
sars, one  wing  1st  Bombay  Lancers, 
and  Blake's  troop  Bombay  Horse-Ar- 
tillery, under  Brigadier  Smith,  to 
co-operate  with  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  This 
brigade  played  an  important  part  in 
the  capture  of  Gwalior,  after  which 
it  was  moved  to  Coonah,  a  town  be- 
tween Mhow  and  Gwalior,  on  the 
grand  trunk-road  which  runs  through 
tnese  places  from  Bombay  to  Agra. 
General  Roberts  had  early  seen  the 
importance  of  watching  the  east  bank 
of  the  Chu  mbul,  and  sent  to  Brigadier 
Smith,  who  still  nominally  belonged 
to  his  division,  to  move  to  Jalra 
Patun  (the  capital  of  a  Ri^poot  state 
of  that  name),  not  far  from  the  Chum- 
bul, where  there  were  considerable 
munitions  of  war,  and  some  three  or 
four  thousand  troops  requiring  to 
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be  guarded  and  overawed ;  but  Bri- 
earner  Smith  had  just  commenced 
the  siege  of  a  small  tort  near  Goonah, 
and  remained  where  he  wa& 

The  onlv  other  place  from  which 
troops  could  move  was  Mhow.  This 
is  a  British  cantonment  about  four- 
teen mUes  from  the  large  town  of 
Indore,  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta 
chieftain  Holkar.  The  main  rcMid 
and  telegraph  from  Bombay  to  Agra 
pass  through  these  plaoe&  About 
eightjr  miles  to  the  north-west  of  In- 
dore is  a  IskTg^  and  wealthy  town 
called  Oojein,  which  it  was  supposed 
the  rebels  would  have  no  objection  to 
plunder. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  a  force  con- 
sisting of  350  92d  Highlanders,  450 
19th  Native  Infantry,  one  squadron 
Bombay  3d  Light  Cavalry,  and  two 
guns.  Le  Marcnand's  battery  Bengal 
Artillery,  was  despatched  fromMhow, 
under  Colonel  Lockhart,  to  cover 
Oojein,  followed  shortly  afterwards 
hy  another  column  under  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hope.  When  Tantia  crossed 
ike  Chnmbul  he  found  the  coast  clear, 
and,  looking  around  for  the  next 
move,  Jalra  Patun,  distant  about 
thirty  miles,  naturally  presented  itself 
as  a  convenient  place  from  which  to 
replenish  his  army  with  men,  money, 
and  materials.  The  Rajah  of  Jalra 
Patun,  an  active  and  intelligent  man, 
was  well  inclined  to  the  British  for 

Eolitical  reasons,  which  we  need  not 
ere  detail  His  troops  were  drawn 
out  on  the  hopeless  cnance  of  their 
being  induced  to  fire  on  the  rebels, 
with  whom  they  fraternised  at  once. 
The  R%jah  escaped  to  Mhow  after 
placing  some  barrels  of  powder  handy 
for  his  wife  and  family  to  blow  them- 
selves up  if  threatened  with  insult : 
fortunately  they  were  not  compelled 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  fugitive 
lord's  last  proof  of  affection.  Tantia 
had  taken  no  mean  prize.  Jalra 
Patun  is  not  a  first-class  Rajpoot 
state,  but  the  town  is  wealthy,  and 
the  K^'ah  had  been  at  considerable 
pains  in  collecting  warlike  materials 
and  drilling  his  troops. 

A  war- contribution  of  £60,000  was 
levied  on  the  town,  while  £40,000 
more  was  collected  from  the  Govern- 
ment property.  The  rebel  army  was 
I>aid  up,  and  a  large  number  of  addi- 
tional troops  enlisted,  completing  the 
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foToe  to  8000  or  10,000  men.  Bat 
ivbat  niaed  the  hopes  of  the  rebel 
fttitiBauB  &r  and  wide  was  the  outfit 
of  aztiUery  which  Tantia  got  from  the 
Bflijah's  arsenal.  Above  thirty  guns, 
with  abondance  of  ammunition,  gon- 
boUocka,  and  a  few  artillery  horses, 
were  selected.  The  draught  animals 
he  cared  leas  about^  because  there  are 
plenty  of  bullocks  in  every  Indian 
Tillage,  and  the  rebels  could  only 
keep  their  guns  with  them  in  their 
long  marches  by  getting  fresh  teams 
every  eight  or  ten  miles.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  Tantia  Topee 
left  Jaura  Patun  with  his  whole  force. 
His  intention  was  to  march  on  In<- 
dore,  about  150  miles  distant  He  was 
aasured  of  a  similar  and  far  more  im- 
portant success  than  he  had  achieved 
at  Jalra  Patun,  could  he  but  appear 
before  Indore  without  being  i«e- 
viously  discomfited  by  a  Briti£  force. 
The  cause  of  the  Rao  Sahib,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nana,  who  was  in 
their  eyes  the  real  Peish wa,  had  many 
warm  sympathies  and  scarcely  a 
single  enemy  at  the  court  of  a  Mah- 
ratta  chierain  like  Holkar.  Had 
Tantia  Topee  even  marched  with  a 

Sfat  column,  which  could  have  elud- 
the  British  field-forces,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  Indore  one  hour 
before  the  weak  column  which  Mhow 
cantonment  could  have  spared  ar- 
rived at  the  capital,  the  troops  at 
Indore  would  have  openly  joined  him, 
and  the  revolt  spread  to  all  Holkar*s 
districts.  But  the  rebels  had  not  a 
single  man  of  sufficient  influence  and 
detennination  in  their  ranks  to  pro- 
pose such  a  scheme,  nor  the  confi- 
dence in  each  other  to  carry  it  out.  • 
The  rebels,  as  we  have  said,  first 
directed  their  course  in  the  southerly 
direction  towards  Indore.  Colonel 
Lockhart  thought  it  was  best  to  wait 
for  the  reinforcements  under  Colonel 
Hope  before  he  attacked  them,  and 
intrenched  himself  in  a  good  position 
at  Soosnair.  Tantia,  who  haa  no  ob- 
ject in  forcing  an  action,  and  was  not 
very  likely  to  tiv  it  if  he  had,  inclined 
to  the  westward.  Colonels  Lockhart 
and  Hope  conformed  to  this  move- 
ment, and  united  their  force  at  Nal- 
kerry,  their  first  object  being  to  pre- 
vent the  rebels  from  outflanking 
them,  and  leaving  an  open  route  to 
the  south* 
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At  Nalkerry,  M%jor-General  Michel 
arrived  to  assume  the  command  in 
person.  Shortly  after  this,  Qeneral 
boberts  was  appointed  to  the  mili- 
tary and  political  control  of  the 
Gqjerat  division,  and  Malwa  and  Bsi- 
pootana  formea  into  one  division, 
under  Qeneral  Michel.  The  Qeneral 
had  no  exact  information  regarding 
the  rebels'  position,  except  tl^t  they 
were  in  a  northroastetlv  direction. 
He  made  a  march  to  Chapeira^  but 
was  much  impeded  by  a  continuous 
down&ll  of  rain.  In  Malwa  the 
soil  is  of  the  description,  peculiar, 
we  believe,  to  India,  called  black  or 
cotton  soil.  Immense  tracts  of  Cen- 
tral India  are  covered  with  this  rich 
earth,  the  detritus  of  igneous  rocks, 
well  suited  for  evei^  kind  of  crop. 
In  the  hot  weather  it  is  intersected  by 
fissures  like  those  on  the  bottom  of 
an  emptj  pond.  After  a  heavy  frJl 
of  rain  it  swells  into  a  sticky  paste. 
Except  on  the  main  lines,  the  roads  in 
India  are  mere  cross-country  tracks, 
without  any  metal  thrown  on  the 
surface,  and  where  black  soil  prevails, 
very  difficult  to  traverse  during  the 
rains,  especially  for  an  army  with 
its  guns,  and  long  train  of  carts  and 
iMiggaffe-animals,  the  latter  ahnost 
entire^  camels,  whose  long  legs  and 
flat  spongy  feet  are  well  suited  for  a 
solemn  march  across  the  sandy  de- 
sert, but  place  their  owners  at  a  great 
disadvantage  when  sprawling  in  slip- 
pery mud.  It  is  a  common  belief  m 
Inoia  that  the  cameFs  hind-legs  some- 
times slip  out  laterally,  and  the  ani- 
mal fairly  splits  up.  This,  however, 
isanustaka  Indeed  it  is  wonderful, 
when  one  watches  their  gait,  to  see 
how  few  do  actually  tumble.  The 
great  mortality  which  always  occurs 
among  camels  during  the  ndns,  as 
those  who  have  campaigned  in  India 
know  to  their  cost,  arises  partly  from 
the  effects  of  damp  on  their  sldns, 
and  not  a  little  from  the  length  of  time 
occupied  bv  a  march  over  a  flooded 
country.  Men  and  animals  come  in 
late  and  fatigued,  and  the  camels  do 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  browse,  or 
their  tired  drivers  neglect  to  take 
them  to  a  proper  feeding- ground. 
The  camel's  load  is  much  increased 
by  the  weight  of  soaking  tents,  and 
it  rapidly  smks  beneath  the  combined 
effects  of  damp,  bad  roads,  heavy 
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burdexiB;  and  insafiicient  food.  Ge- 
nemd  Michel  continued  hia  march  the 
following  day,  which  was  diy,  bat  bo 
intensely  hot  that  some  of  the  horses 
dropt  down  dead  at  the  guns.  During 
the  afternoon  the  troops  were  halted, 
while  the  General  reconnoitred  in  ad- 
vance, to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a 
report  that  he  was  near  the  rebels, 
who  were  accordingly  descried  three 
miles  ahead,  encamped  near  the 
walled  town  of  Ri^gurh.  An  attack 
with  tired  troops  at  that  time  of  day 
could  not  have  had  great  results,  so 
the  British  remained  where  they  were 
for  the  niffht.  On  their  advance  next 
morning  tne  enemy  had  disappeared. 
The  cavaliy  were  pushed  on  in  the 
direction  wnich  the  tracks  of  the  gun- 
wheels  and  elephants  indicated,  and 
followed  for  about  four  miles.  They 
found  three  guns  abandoned  by  the 
rebels  on  the  road,  and  a  few  loiterers 
were  killed  near  them.  The  main 
body  of  the  rebels^  drawn  up  in  posi- 
tion, checked  their  further  advance, 
and  they  waited  for  the  infantry  and 
gans.  Tantia  Topee  formed  up  his 
armv  in  two  lines,  the  second  being  on 
the  highest  ground,  so  that  their  guns 
could  fire  over  the  front  line.  The 
action  commenced  by  a  cannonade 
on  both  sides  at  long  range,  during 
which  the  British  in&ntry  deployed, 
and  the  whole  force  then  advanced, 
the  artillery  in  the  centre  and  cavalry 
on  the  riffht 

The  rebels  behaved  in  a  most  das- 
tardlv  manner.  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  an  aimy  of  eight  thou- 
sand men,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
with  thirty  guns  and  abundance  of 
ammunition,  should  retreat  without 
an  attempt  at  resistance— without 
drawing  one  drop  of  blood— from 
an  enemy  not  one-sixth  (^  their 
number  in  men  or  guns !  Yet  such 
was  the  strange  spectacle  now  pre- 
sented. 

The  British  advanced  in  a  steady 
line.  The  rebels  saw,  and  were  con- 
quered. They  commenced  retiring, 
and,  gradually  converging  on  the  road 
to  Beora,  which  intersected  their 
position,  got  into  inextricable  confu- 
sion. The  British  artilleiy  moved 
forward  at  a  gallop  by  alternate 
divisions  of  two  guns,  and  kept  up  a 
fire  on  the  dense  masses,  while  the* 
cavalry  threatened  their  left  flank, 
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and  made  their  line  of  retreat  incline 
toward  the  north. 

General  Michel  was  too  weak  in 
cavalry  to  keep  up  a  vigorous  pur- 
suit, and  not  many  of  the  rebels  were 
killed,  but  twenty-aeven  guns  were 
brouf  nt  into  camp,  and  more  were 
actuuly  abandoned.  We  believe 
there  is  not  another  instance  on  re- 
cord of  so  largd  a  force  snstaining 
such  an  utter  defeat  without  a  single 
casualty  on  the  side  of  the  victors; 
and  the  fugitives  were  not  mere  bar- 
barians^ but  one  half,  at  any  rate,  had 
been  disciplined  after  the  European 
fashion.  Their  infantiy  had  muskets 
with  the  Tower  mark ;  their  cavaliy 
had  swords  a  good  deal  shanper  than 
an  English  dragoon  has  often  the 
fortune  to  wield ;  and  their  guns  were 
perfectly  effective  pieces,  of  larger 
calibre  than  the  British  nine-pounder 
battery,  and  worked  b^  trained  gun- 
ners. The  exact  position  which  the 
rebel  infantry  had  occupied  could 
easily  be  recognised  by  a  line  of 
shoes.  An  Englishman,  when  he 
enters  a  room,  and  sometimes  when 
he  is  going  to  run  a  race,  takes  off  his 
hat.  An  Oriental,  on  similar  occa- 
sions, takes  off  his  shoes ;  and  Tantia 
Topee's  soldiers  seldom  came  out  of 
action  without  leaving  several  hun- 
dred pairs  of  Oriental  slippers  on 
the  ground,  as  a  proof  they  had 
taken  to  flight  in  real  earnest  The 
moral  effects  of  the  victory  of  RsJ- 
gurh  were  decisive  :  even  after  Gwa- 
lior,  some  few  of  the  natives  believed 
that  the  Peishwa's  name  might  yet 
become  great,  but  they  could  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  what  had  here 
happened.  Tantia  Topee,  with  plentv 
of  money,  plenty  or  soldiers,  ana, 
above  all,  a  field-artilleiy  from  one  of 
the  best  native  arsenals  m  India,  had 
again  been  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  found  so  lamentably  wanting, 
that  those  who  had  not  already 
risked  their  necks  or  their  property 
in  the  struggle,  resolved  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  things  as  they  had, 
and  pray  for  another  avatar  to  per- 
form the  good  work  which  was  too 
much  for  human  hand& 

The  rebels,  after  the  action  at  Rai- 
gurh,  wandered  al)out  the  jungly 
conntiy  on  both  sides  of  the  Betwa 
without  any  apparent  plan.  General 
Michel  was  a  good  deal  hampered 
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in  his  endeaYoms  to  brinff  them  to 
action,  by  the  neoeesity  of  coyering 
Indore  and  the  Bhopal  state;  bot 
Brisadier  Parke^  who  had  taken  the 
field  a  second  time  on  the  5th  Sep- 
tember, now  aniyed  from  Neemucb, 
and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  duty 
of  keeping  up  a  position  to  cover 
those  plaoM^  leaving  the  Greneral  free. 
r  Smith's  brigade  was  now  in 
thelfield  to  the  north  of  Seronge,  and 
Colonel  Liddell,  from  the  station  of 
Jhansa,  had  a  light  force  to  the  north- 
east. 

The  rains  fell  yeiy  heavily,  which 
also  impeded  operations ;  and  it  was 
not  till  three  weeks  after  Rigghur 
that  another  action  ensued,  at  a  place 
called  Mnngrowlee,  about  fifty  miles 
from  BiQgarh.  The  rebels  in  the  in- 
terval hm  plundered  a  town  called 
Essagurfa,  and  taken  ten  fipins.  They 
aideavouied  to  seise  tne  fort  of 
Chendaree,  but  were  repulsed  by  a 
garrison  of  Sindiah's  troops.  After 
this  a  portion  of  them,  with  four 
guns,  went  in  a  northerly  direction 
towards  Jhansi,  whUe  the  main  body 
marched  south,  and  were  met  by 
General  Michel  near  Mungrowlee, 
at  9  A.tf.  on  the  9th  October. 

The  action  at  Mungrowlee  presents 
the  usual  sameness  of  all  the  engage- 
ments between  the  British  and  rebels, 
but  the  latter  showed  more  spirit 
than  they  had  done  at  Ri\jgurh. 
They  were  drawn  up  on  a  piece  of 
eommandin^  fi^round,  with  six  guns 
in  front,  which  maintained  a  heavy 
fire.  Parties  were  detached  to  out- 
flank the  British,  and  some  of  them 
got  between  the  main  body  and  the 
rearguard.  The  latter  cut  tbem  up 
before  they  oould  throw  our  line  into 
confusion.  The  British  advanced 
steadily :  when  the  infantry  skir- 
mishers came  near  the  guns,  they 
carried  them  with  a  rusn,  and  the 
rebels  retired.  The  greater  part  of 
our  cavahy  was  detached  a  few  miles 
distant  on  this  occasion,  and  the  ac- 
tion less  decisive  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

The  rebels  crossed  the  river  Betwa 
(a  confluent  of  the  Ganges)  a  few 
miles  east  of  Mon^wlee.  At  Lul- 
lutpore  thejr  were  joined  by  the  de- 
tacnment  with  four  guns  which  had 
gone  north  from  Chandaree.  Gen- 
eral Michel  sent  Brigadier  Smith 
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orders  to  watch  the  left  or  western 
bank  of  the  Betwa,  while  he  crossed 
over  in  pursuit^  and,  after  much 
embarrassment  m  the  dense  Jadone 
jungle,  came  up  with  the  rebels  (who 
had  been  moving  most  leisurely)  at 
Sindwaho,  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
the  Betwa.  A  surprise  would  have 
been  effected  had  not  a  bugle  sounded 
contraiy  to  orders,  and  warned  the 
enemy  to  prepare  for  action.  The 
usual  programme  ensued;  rebels 
drawn  up  on  an  eminence :  parties 
pretend  to  threaten  British  flank; 
British  advance  in  a  steady  line,  cap- 
ture rebel  guns ;  exeitnt  rebels.  They 
did  not  escape  so  easily  on  this  occa- 
sion, however.  Crowded  masses  got 
entangled  in  the  rugged  ravines  to 
their  rear,  and  were  pursued  with 
great  slaughter  for  twelve  milea  Our 
loss  was  five  .oflioers  and  twenty 
men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  rebels  in  their  flight  adopted  a 
north-westerly  route,  wnich  brought 
them  back  to  a  ford  of  the  Betwa 
river,  somewhat  lower  down  than 
they  had  crossed  before.  The  ford 
was  guarded  by  Colonel  Lidell  with 
a  small  party  from  JhansL  On  this 
Tantia,  who  had  now  for  five  weeks 
been  hanging  about  these  wild  dis- 
tricts, made  a  final  resolve  to  push 
south  for  the  Nerbudda  at  all  ha- 
zards. 

General  Michel  also  moved  north- 
west from  Sindwaho,  but  kept  more 
to  the  westward  than  Tantia,  on  the 
principle  which  he  always  had  in  view 
of  covering  the  country  to  the  south. 
On  the  22d  October,  or  three  days 
after  the  action,  he  was  at  Lnllntpore, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  Betwa,  when  a 
courier  who  had  been  despatched 
with  a  letter  to  Brigadier  Smith 
brought  back  information  that  be- 
fore reaching  the  Betwa  he  had  come 
across  the  rebels  in  fiill  march  for 
the  south.  They  were  thus  nearly 
due  west  of  our  camp. 

General  Michel  commenced  a  rapid 
pursuit,  and  sent  off  an  express  to 
warn  Parke,  whose  brigade  had  al- 
ways been  held  in  reserve  to  cover 
Bhopal  and  Indore.  By  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th,  Creneral 
Michel  had  fairly  outmarched  the 
rebels,  and  came  suddenly  upon  them, 
obliquely  crossing  his  fix)nt  near  the 
viUage  of  Ehoraie.    The  cavalry  and 
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artilleiy  immediately  dashed  forward 
and  cut  their  line  in  two.  The  Gene- 
ral could  not  tell  whether  the  main 
body  of  the  rebels  was  to  his  rieht 
(t.  «.,  tiieir  rear)  or  to  his  left.  But 
as  the  party  on  the  right  might  haye 
attacked  the  baggage,  he  resolved  to 
deal  with  them.  They  were  quite 
panic-struck,  and  fled  to  the  number 
of  three  or  four  thousand  in  a  nor- 
therly direction  to  the  jungles  they 
had  just  quitted,  and  where  they 
afterwards  dispersed.  The  leaders 
had  been  with  the  other  party  in 
front,  and  cheerfully  accepted  the  op- 
portunity of  effecting  an  escape  while 
a  wing  of  their  armv  was  bemg  thus 
cut  up  and  scattered.  Next  day  (the 
26th),  Colonel  Beecher,  with  the  Ist 
B;(^ment,  Beatson's  Horse  (newly 
raised),  en  route  from  the  Deccan  to 
join  General  Michel,  accidentally 
found  himself  in  close  proximity  to 
Tantii^  and  did  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tack lum— rather  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, but  which  perfectly  succeeded, 
for  his  raw  levies  cut  up  a  number 
of  rebels.  During  the  march  to  and 
action  at  Khoraie,  Brieadier  Parke 
had  time  to  reach  Basoda,  a  position 
which  covered  the  country  to  the 
west  of  the  rebels,  including  Indore. 
but  their  road  to  the  south  was  still 
quite  open.  At  no  time  since  Tantia 
Topee  was  driven  out  of  Gwalior,  or 
indeed  since  the  fall  of  Delhi,  had 
the  Bombay  and  Madras  Govern- 
ments felt  so  seriously  alarmed  as 
they  did  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
that  he  had  got  to  the  south  of  all 
the  columns  in  Malwa,  and  would 
cross  the  Nerbudda  in  a  few  day& 
During  the  previous  year  the  minor 
presidencies,  which  comprise  the 
southern  half  of  India,  heard  with  a 
terrible  interest  accounts  of  the  re- 
volt in  Bengal,  which  might  some 
day  infect  their  own  territories,  but 
they  had  hitherto  been  providentially 
preserved.  When  the  flag  of  rebellion 
was  raised  by  Bengal  regiments  sta- 
tioned near  their  borders,  it  had  al- 
wavs  been  carried  towards  Oude  and 
DelhL  At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  mutiny,  the  1st  Bombay  Lan- 
cers, four  hundred  strong,  were  sta- 
tioned at  Nusseerabad,  with  two 
thousand  Ben^l  infantry,  and  a 
company  of  native  artillery  with  six 
guns  attached:  the  Bengal  troops 
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all  mutinied  at  a  preconcerted  signaL 
but  while  they  were  plundering  and 
burning  the  cantonment,  the  lancers 
detached  one  party  to  save  the  Euro- 
pean officers  of  the  mutinous  regi- 
ments, which  they  succeeded  in  doing, 
while  another  f«rty  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  aeprive  the  mutineers 
of  their  guns. 

To  the  disaffected  districts  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  Governments 
despatched  native  troops,  who  com- 
bated not  unworthily  by  the  side  of 
their  European  brethren.  But  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Bombay  population 
and  army  are  Mahrattas,  and  it  was 
not  desirable  their  hitherto  unshaken 
fidelity  should  be  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  a  Mahratta  leader  ap- 
pearing in  the  midst  of  them,  with 
an  appeal  to  their  nationality  and 
religion  in  favour  of  the  representa- 
tive of  a  dynasty  to  which  they  all 
looked  back  with  pride. 

To  the  eastward  of  Bombay  lay 
the  broad  territories  of  the  luzam, 
which,  since  Oude  ceased  to  be  a 
separate'kingdom,  was  the  most  tur- 
bulent part  of  India.  The  capital, 
Hyderabad,  and  several  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  swarmed  with  Arabe 
and  Rohillas,  mercenaries  who  were 
willing  to  serve  any  master,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  fomenting  disturb- 
ances likely  to  render  their  service 
necessary. 

Fortunately  for  our  Indian  empire, 
the  reins  of  government  at  Hyoera- 
bad  were  throughout  the  mutinies 
held  by  an  enlightened  minister,  call- 
ed Salar  Jung,  who  steadily  adnered 
to  the  treaties  between  the  British 
and  Nizam,  in  spite  of  aU  the  in- 
trigues going  on  around  him ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  laige  mob  of 
fanatics  wished  to  bum  the  English 
Residency,  he  renulsed  them  with 
grape-shot.  The  Nizam^s  own  force, 
and  a  contingent  paid  by  him,  but 
commanded  by  English  officers,  re- 
mained faithful, anddid good  service 
when  called  out  during  tue  mutinies. 

Between  the  Nizam's  dominions  and 
the  Nerbudda  lay  the  Nagpore  terri- 
tory, not  many  years  ago  an  inde- 
Smaent  state,  but  now  absorbed  in  the 
ritish  dominions.  It  was  into  the 
Nagpore  district  that  Tantia  Topee 
crossed  the  Nerbudda.  about  fort;ir 
miles  above  HoshungaW.    He  di- 
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rected  bis  march  by  Fattypore  and 
M^ooltaee  towards  the  town  of  Nag- 
pote  itaelf^  but  a  force  from  that  place 
beaded  him,  and  he  turned  west- 
ward, hoping  that  at  the  Meilghaut 
or  Aaseergnrh  he  could  find  an  un- 
raarded  pan  through  the  hills  which 
Liiy  to  the  Boaih  between  him  and  the 
Deccan.    Bat  Brigadier  Hill,  of  the 
Nizam's  Contingents  was  watching 
«t  the  Meilghaut  with  a  laige  cavalry 
force.    Farther  to  the  west,  on  the 
borders  of  Gandeish,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  made  ar- 
ran^ments  for  preventing  the  rebels 

fstting  into  that  district,  andTantia 
6pee  never  ventured  to  cross  the 
narrow  range  of  MLLs  which  runs  near 
the  north  l^nk  of  the  Taptee.  paral- 
lel to  that  river  and  the  Neroudda ; 
althooKh  south  of  the  Taptee  lay  the 
Ter^  territory  to  which  the  Nana  laid 
claim  as  his  rightful  inheritance. 

On  the  19tii  of  November  the 
rebels  reached  the  town  of  Kureoon. 
and,  finding  themselves  well  aneaa 
of  the  pursuing  columns,  halted  to 
refresh,  and  deuberate  on  their  fur- 
ther movements.  General  Michel, 
after  the  action  of  Ehoraie,  soon  dis- 
covered the  route  which  their  leaders 
had  taken.  He  followed  in  the  same 
direction,  though  not  precisely  in 
their  path.  Parke  was  ordered  to 
Hoshungabad,  where  the  General  ' 
joined  him  on  the  7th  with  his 
cavaliy  only,  the  infantry  having 
been  left  at  Bhilsah  to  recruit. 

On  the  same  day  the  rebels  were 
near  Mooltaee,  eighty  miles  south- 
east of  Hoshungabad.  The  long 
start  they  had  obtained  made  it  di^ 
ficttlt  for  the  General  to  procure  in- 
formation regarding  them^  and  the 
local  officials  knew  nothing  about 
the  oountiy  or  roads  to  the  south. 
Leaving  Parke  at  Hoshungabad,  he 
moved  on  to  Baitool,  where  matters 
in  this  respect  were  worse  than  ever, 
and  the  maps  of  the  district  found 
very  incorrect.  Suspecting,  however, 
that  the  rebels  would  find  a  difficulty 
in  getting  through  the  hills  to  the 
south,  he  order^  Parke  to  march 
from  Hoshungabad  to  Charwah,  and 
moved  himself  towards  the  same 
point  When  Tantia  Topee  crossed 
the  Nerbudda,  the  authorities  at 
Indore  and  Mhow  thought  he  had 
-    quitted  Malwa  for  good.    But  they 
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became  alarmed  when  the  intelli- 
gence arrived  of  his  movements  on 
the  south  of  that  river,  brin^in^ 
him  again  nearer  Holkar's  capitaL 
Most  of  the  brigade,  including  all 
the  cavalry,  were  distributed  among 
the  pursuing  columns.  No  danger 
was  apprehended  for  the  Mhow  can- 
tonment, which  a  few  inilEUitry  could 
easily  hold,  supported  by  the  heavy 
guns  which  were  mounted  on  a  small 
fort  containing  the  arsenal.  A  com- 
pany of  infantry  could  idso  maintain 
the  Kesidency  at  Indore  against  the 
rebels  in  their  present  state.  But  if 
Tantia  chose  to  march  on  Indore,  he 
could  avoid  any  infantrv  detachment 
from  Mhow  which  might  by  to  stop 
him ;  and  his  appearance  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Indore— even  now,  after  all 
his  defeats— would  probablv  have 
compelled  Holkar  to  ny  for  his  life, 
as  Smdiah  had  done  from  Gwalior  : 
while  Tantia,  with  a  fresh  army  ana 
fresh  artilleiy,  would  again  unsettle 
the  country,  and  the  whole  business 
of  hunting  him  down  have  to  be 
commenced  anew.  Another  consi- 
deration was.  that  if  the  rebels  did 
not  recross  tne  Nerbudda,  their  pre- 
sent course  would  bring  them  to  the 
grand  trunk  road,  along  which  large 
supplies  of  stores  for  Malwa  and  £aj- 
pootana  were  constantly  passing  from 
Bombay.  The  telegraph  wires  would 
be  cut,  and  postju  communication 
interrupted. 

When  General  Michel  was  in  the 
wild  districts  about  Baitool,  the 
transmission  of  orders  was  difficult 
and  irregular;  so  Brigadier  Edwards, 
commanding  at  Mhow,  had  to  make 
his  own  arrangements  in  concert 
with  Sir  R.  Hamilton,  the  Governor- 
General's  agent  at  Indore.  He  sent 
a  couple  of  small  infantrv  detach- 
ments to  watch  the  fords  of  the 
Nerbudda  above  Akberpore,  where 
the  main  road  crosses  the  river. 
On  receiving  intelligence  fit>m  these 
parts  that  tne  rebels  appeared  to  be 
still  moving  westward,  MiEgor  Suther- 
land, with  one  of  the  detachments, 
comprising  one  hundred  men  of  the 
92d  Higmanders  and  one  hundred 
4th  Bombay  Rifles,  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  river,  and  to  keep  the  main 
road  clear. 

The  distance  from  Akberpore  to 
the  Sindwah  Ghaut,  where  the  road 
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passes  the  hills  to  Candeish  in  the 
bombay  Presidency,  is  forty-five 
miles.  M%)or  Sutherland  took  up  a 
position  at  Jeelwana,  thirty  mues 
hom  Akberpore.  Tantia  Topee,  as 
we  have  saia  before,  was  at  Kurgoon. 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Jeelwana,  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  Sindwah 
Ghaut :  and  M%ior  Sutherland  con- 
sidered that,  if  the  rebels  tried  to 
descend  the  Ghaut,  he  would  have 
time  to  attack  them  in  the  defile,  or 
if  they  passed  across  the  road  be- 
tween Jeelwana  and  Akberpore,  he 
could  prevent  them  from  remaining 
more  than  a  few  hours  upon  it.  The 
former  contingency  was  not  probable, 
for  Sir  H.  Rose  arrived  the  same 
day  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghaut 

On  the  2lBt  November,  Lieutenant 
Barras  arrived  at  Mhow  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  camels  of  a  camel 
corps  which  was  beine  raised  at 
Nusseerabad  for  the  Malwa  division. 
The  camels  were  all  Sandnevs,  or 
riding  camels.  They  carried  the 
usnal  riding  -  saddle  for  two  men, 
one  of  whom  sits  before,  the  other 
behind,  the  hump.  For  baggage- 
camels,  one  man  nas  the  charge  of 
two  or  three  animals,  and  usually 
walks  beside  them;  but  in  the  camel 
corps  there  was  a  driver  to  each 
camel,  who  took  up  a  soldier  behind 
him. 

Brigadier  Edwardes  ordered  fifty 
men  of  the  71st  and  92d  Highlanders 
to  proceed  with  the  camel  corps  to 
join  Major  Sutherland,  which  they 
did  in  thirty  hours,  the  distance 
bein^  seventy  miles.  A  camel's  ac- 
tion is  not  verya^eable  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  it.  This  was  the 
Highlanders'  first  essay,  and  all  suf- 
fered severelv,  but  especiidly  the  92d, 
who  were  clad  in  tne  garb  of  the 
Gael  If  it  is  "  ill  taking  the  breeka 
off  a  Hielandman,"  it  is  all  the  more 
easy  to  take  the  skin  off  a  part  of 
his  person  which  is  never  turned 
towards  an  enemy.  "I  wunna 
mount  the  caemel.  I  wunna  mount 
the  csemel !"  exclaimed  more  than 
one  gallant  Scotchman  after  a  halt. 
*'Weel,  if  you  wunna  mount  the 
csemel,  you'll  stay  behind  and  lose 
your  head  to  the  rsebels."  retorted 
Barras  *  and,  partly  by  tnreats  and 
partly  by  coaziug,  witn  the  promise 
of  an  immediate  action  after  the 
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journey,  when  they  might  avense 
themselves  on  the  rebels  for  their 
present  a^nies,  the  whole  came  safely 
and  speedily  up.  On  the  forenoon  of 
the  23d,  inteUigence  was  brought  in 
that  a  party  of  rebels  were  on  the 
road,  about  six  miles  north  of  Jeel- 
wana :— they  cut  the  telegraph  wires 
and  plundered  several  carts ;  but  as 
M%jor  Sutherland  ascertained  it  was 
only  a  detachment  which  might  be 
sent  to  create  a  diversion,  he  md  not 
choose  to  fatigue  his  small  party  by 
dislodging  them. 

The  following  morning,  at  day  lights 
he  took  a  hundred  and  twenty  High- 
landers and  eighty  sepoys  to  clear 
the  road^  both  natives  and  Europeans 
took  it  in  turn  to  ride  on  Baxras's 
camek.  On  arriving  at  the  place 
where  the  telegraph  wire  had  oeen 
cut,  no  rebels  were  to  be  seen,  but  it 
was  ascertained  from  a  few  villagers 
who  had  been  scared  away  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  who  were  now  creep- 
ing back  to  their  home&  that  Tantia 
Topee,  with  his  whole  torce,  includ- 
ing two  guns  which  he  had  found  at 
Kurgoon,  and  a  number  of  elephants, 
had  passed  during  the  night.  .Their 
tracks  leading  westward  were  easily 
found,  and  the  pursuit  commenced. 

The  road  for  eight  miles  was 
strewed  with  articles,  taken  by  the 
rebels  the  previous  day  from  some 
merchants'  carts  on  the  main  road : 
several  carts  had  been  brought  on 
and  abandoned  when  the  bullocks 
got  tired.  The  soldiers  filled  their 
water-bottles  with  port  or  sherrv,  of 
which  there  was  enough  to  have 
stocked  a  large  cellar,  but  not  a  man 
got  intoxicatcKL  A  cartload  of  books 
nad  been  opened  by  the  rebels  dar- 
ing a  halt — the  contents  were  torn 
up  and  strewed  in  a  circle,  with  a 


intact  in  the  middle. 

After  following  for  eight  milesy 
the  enemv  were  perceived  passing 
through  the  town  of  R^jpore.  Mi^or 
Sutherland  kept  his  party  as  well 
together  as  he  could — not  an  easy 
matter,  for  the  camel-drivers  were 
scarcely  omuoised  to  act  in  concert, 
and  the  Highlanders  were  on  a 
camel  for  the  second  time  in  their 
lives.  By  pushing  steadily  forward, 
disregarding  stragglers  and  quanti- 
ties S  abandoned  baggage  ana  bag- 
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ga^d-animals  along  the  road,  the 
mam  \x)dy  were  approached  in  half 
an  hour.  They  formed  np  aion^  a 
ravine,  and  Major  Sutherland  oia- 
mounted  his  men ;  but  before  he  had 
them  ready  to  adyanoe,  the  lebels 
retired.  This  delay  gave  time  for 
the  European  and  native  infantry 
vho  were  not  on  camels,  but  had 
been  marching  at  a  prodigious  pace, 
to  oome  up;  and  as  it  was  evident 
the  rebels  must  engage  shortly,  the 
whole  proeeeded  together  for  two 
milesy  when  the  enemy  were  again 
descried  formed  in  order  of  battle  on 
a  rocky  ridge,  thickly  wooded,  with 
their  two  guns  pointing  down  the 
road.  After  a  little  skirmishing^  a 
par^  of  Highlanders,  well  supported 
oy  tne  native  infimtry,  mshea  up  the 
road  under  a  shower  of  grape  and 
captured  the  guns,  when  the  rebels 
precipitately  abandoned  their  whole 
position.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  trifline.  Lieutenant  Humfries, 
adjutant  orthe  92d,  received  a  sword- 
eut  fircmi  the  commandant  of  Tantia 
Topee's  artillery,  who  was  killed  at 
the  ^ns — a  loss  not  much  felt  by 
Tantia,  who  never  had  any  more 
artillery  to  command. 

Migor  Sutherland  pursued  vigor- 
ously the  next  day,  and  at  sunset 
reached  the  Nerbudda  in  time  to  see 
the  rebel  force  comfortably  encamped 
on  the  opposite  side.  They  stood  to 
their  arms  on  his  approach,  and  the 
British  (who  had  now  a  much  clearer 
view  of  them  than  during  the  pre- 
vious day's  action  in  the  jungle) 
could  scuoely  believe  that  the  host 
of  3000  or  4000  men,  who  appeared 
fairly  organised  and  equippisa,  had 
fled  from  200  men  without  artillery. 
To  force  a  passage  over  the  river 
600  yards  broad  was  impossible,  so 
the  two  parties  looked  at  each  other 
till  nightfoll,  and  next  morning  the 
rebels  were  ^ne. 

The  pursuit  was  now  taken  up  by 
Brigadier  Ftoke,  who  arrived  with  a 
flying  column  of  cavalry,  mounted 
infantry,  and  two  guns.  The  rebels 
■till  miu^ed  west  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  were 
approaching  Barod%  a  large  and 
w^thy  town,  capital  of  the  Guico- 
war  one  of  the  ridiest  native  princes 
in  udia.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there 
was  a  large  party  eager  for  revolu- 
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tion,  and  in  communication  with  the 
Nana.  SirBichmondShakespear^the 
Resident,  became  extremely  anxious^ 
for  there  were  only  one  hunored  Euro- 
peans and  two  native  infantry  regi- 
ments in  the  place,  besides  the  Gui- 
cowar's  own  troops,  who  were  most 
likely  to  take  the  wrong  side.  From 
this  suspense  he  was  relieved  by  the 

Xur  of  Brigadier  Parke.  That 
er  came  up  with  the  rebels,  after 
marching  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  nine  days.  He  threaded  a 
dense  jungle  for  twenty  miles  during 
the  last  night  of  November,  and  in 
the  morning  attacked  the  enemy  at 
ChotaOodeypore.  The  rebels  sounded 
the  British  advance,  and  came  for- 
ward  in  fix)nt  and  on  both  flanks. 
The  right  flank  was  first  disposed  of 
by  Eerr^B  Mahratta  Horse.  The  re- 
bels then  collected  their  force  on  the 
left  flank ;  a  change  of  front  was  ef- 
fected by  the  British  line,  the  two 
guns  under  Lieutenant  Heathom 
doing  good  service.  The  Highlanders 
cleaiea  some  huts  in  front,  and  a 
charge  by  three  troops  of  cavalry— 
8th  Hussars,  2d  Bombay  Cavalry, 
and  Mahratta  Horse— completed  tne 
rebels'  discomfiture.  They  were  fol- 
lowed and  cut  up  till  the  remnant 
dispersed  in  the  jungles. 

A  few  of  the  rebel  horse,  in  their 
flight,  crossed  the  road  by  which 
Parke  had  marched  into  action,  and 
killed  a  Highlander  in  a  litter,  be* 
sides  sevenu  coolies  and  camel-men. 
Parke  had  some  trouble  in  allaying 
the  panic  which  this  oocasionea 
among  his  followers.  The  news,  with 
infinite  exaggeration,  soon  spread  all 
over  the  division.  For  some  time,  in 
the  camps  and  cantonments,  the 
ufUwcUku  or  camel-men,  as  they  sat 
by  the  camp  fire&  with  their  camels 
kneeling  in  a  circle  round  them— the 
hattitPcUlcLs^  or  elephant-drivers,  as 
they  discuffiied  the  flour  and  sugar 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  com- 
missariat for  their  elephants— the 
ghorewcdku,  and  dooleewallas,  and 
all  the  infinite  families  of  the  genus 
wallah^had  no  other  topicof  conver- 
sation than  the  dreadful  massacre  of 
four  or  Jive  hundred  of  their  brethren 
with  Parke  Sahib.  Fortunately  the 
alarm  soon  subsided,  when  the  real 
truth  was  known.  If  an  army  is  a 
necessary  evil  to  a  nation,  camp-fol- 
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lowers  are  a  necessary  eril  to  an 
army,  and  a  strike  among  them 
would  be  ai9  bad  as  a  sepoy  mutiny. 

Brigadier  Parke  was  unable  to 
move  for  some  days.  His  horses 
were  knocked  up,  and  a  number  of 
strasglers  remained  behind,  who  gra- 
dually came  in.  During  the  inter- 
val he  procured  fresh  supplies  for  the 
£im>pean  troop«  from  Baroda.  Tan- 
tia  collected  his  scattered  force  in 
the  dense  forests  of  Banswara,  which 
are  inhabited  by  a  wild  race  called 
Bheels.  This  district  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Nerbudda,  on  the 
west  by  the  fertile  province  of  €k)oje- 
rat,  and  on  the  north  and  east  it  ex- 
tends to  where  a  rise  of  a  thousand 
feet  takes  place  to  the  table-lands  of 
R^pootana  and  Malwa.  The  passes, 
on  tne  last  two  sides  espedallv,  are 
few  and  difficult  (General  Booerts, 
who  commanded  the  Goojerat  divi- 
sion, made  arrangements  to  prevent 
the  rebels  entering  his  aistrict. 
General  Michel  (who  had  returned 
to  Mhow)  directed  a  force  from  Neo- 
much,  under  Major  Bocke,  to  protect 
Oodeypore,  and  to  overawe  Saloom- 
bur.  the  nearest  Bigi)ootana  states. 
Ooaeypore  is  the  capital  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Meywar,  ana  the  seat  or  go- 
vernment of  the  first  prince  in  lUj- 
pootana.  Saloombur  is  a  dependency 
of.  Oodeypore,  belonging  to  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Oodeypore  family,whose 
ancestor  surrendered  his  rigbts  in 
favour  of  his  vonnger  brother — an 
act  for  which  his  <&cendants  have 
not  felt  particularly  gratefaL 

Another  column,  under  Colonel 
Benson  of  the  17th  Lancers,  which 
had  returned  with  General  Michel  to 
Mhow,  was  pushed  forward  to  the 
eastern  side  of  Banswara,  with  in- 
structions to  wateh  the  passes  into 
Malwa.  The  rebels  went  to  Saloom- 
bur, but  were  not  admitted  into  the 
fort ;  Migor  Rocke*s  column  took  a 
position  at  Bhansra,  whence  he 
could  march  to  Oodeypore  if  threat- 
ened, and  commanded  several  of  the 
passes  leading  northwards.  Tantia 
again  turned  south  to  the  densest 
part  of  the  jungle,  and  it  was  seri- 
ously proposed  to  surrender.  The 
great  majority  of  the  rebels,  had  they 
believed  in  the  amnesty  proclaimed 
throughout  India  to  all  not  proved 
to  be  murderers,  would  have  come  in 
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at  once,  but  the  chiefs  who  vfere 
murderers  persuaded  their  credulous 
followers  that  theamnesty  was  merely 
a  snare,  and  that  all  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  were  executed 
without  delay.  They  were  cheered 
at  this  juncture  by  the  intellig^ce 
of  Prince  Feroze  Shah's  incursion, 
and  decided  on  an  endeavour  to  unite 
their  forces  with  his.  During  their 
wanderings  in  Central  India,  the 
rebel  leaders  always  kept  up  com- 
munications with  the  Nana  and  other 
chiefe  in  Oude.  This  was  effected 
by  messengers  called  cossida,  who  go 
thirty  and  forty  miles  a-day  for  ween 
in  succession.  The  cosaids  are  much 
employed  by  merchanto;  they  are 
accustomed  to  start  on  long  joomeyB 
to  places  they  have  not  before  visited, 
and  pass  everywhere  without  ques- 
tion. Tantia  Topee  took  advantage 
of  the  privilege  wnich  most  generals, 
especially  unsuccessful  ones,  assume, 
01  depicting  the  aspect  of  affairs 
rather  more  favouraoly  than  th^ 
deserved.  He  could  write  a  bril- 
liant despateh  after  taking  the  artil- 
lery ana  stores  at  Ja&a  Patun, 
without  giving  too  many  details 
about  the  trifling  affair  at  Rajgnrh, 
where  they  were  all  lost  The  Nana 
and  Begum  were  delighted  to  cheer 
their  followers  with  the  news  of  cap- 
tured towns  and  hard-fought  battles 
across  the  Jumna,  and  the  name  of 
Tantia  Topee  waxed  great  in  Oude. 
Feroze  Shah,  a  relation  of  the  impe* 
rial  family,  either  believed  in  Tan- 
tia*s  successes,  or  thou^t  matters 
had  got  so  bad  in  Oude  that  they 
could  not  be  worse  in  Central  India. 
He  passed  the  British  cordon  in 
Oude,  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  com- 
menced a  rapid  march  through  the 
Gwalior  temtory.  Sir  Robert  Na- 
pier, commanding  tbe  Gwalior  divi- 
sion, surprised  him  with  a  cavalry 
force,  killed  a  number  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  took  six  elephants.  Feroze 
Shah  still  pressed  on,  and  arrived 
near  R^jgurh  with  a  thousand  men. 
He  lingered  there  for  a  few  days, 
either  because  it  was  a  rendezvous 
appointed  with  Tantia.  or  to  get  in- 
formation of  the  latter  s  movements. 
Brigadier  Smith  put  himself  in  mo- 
tion from  Seronge,  when  Feroze  Shah 
marched  north-west  to  Indeigurh  on 
the  ChumbuL 
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To  pievent  Feroze  Shah's  doing 
nufiekuef;  Brigadier  Somerset  (who 
had  amved  nom  Bombay  to  com- 
mand a  field  force,  and  had  assumed 
charge  of  Colonel  Benson's  column 
while  it  was  watching  the  Bans- 
waia  passes)  received  orders  to  take 
two  guns,  D  troop  Hoise-Artillery, 
and  seventy  Highlanders,  and  puro- 
oeed  to  Angur,  where  M^jor  White, 
with  a  squadron  17th  LiuicerB  and 
wing  of  the  9th  Native  Infantry,  had 
been  despatched  from  Mhow  to  meet 
him. 

When  Tantia  moved  south  from 
Saloombur,  Migor  Bocke  also  skirted 
the  jungle,  and  took  up  Colonel  Ben- 
son's position  of  Purtabgurh,  the  lat- 
ter officer  placed  himself  on  the  edge 
of  the  jungle  twenty  miles  to  the 
south.  On  the  24th  December,  Brig- 
adier Parke,  who  had  made  a  consid- 
erable detour  to  the  westward,  again 
ffot  correct  intelligence  of  the  rebel's 
aispo8ition&  His  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Michel  were  to  keep  up  a  constant 
poTBoit  wherever  the  rebels  went, 
while  the  other  columns  would  be 
manoeuvred  so  as  to  head  them 
when  practicable.  Accordingly  Parke, 
leaving  his  artillery,  plunged  into  the 
jungles  frx)m  the  westward,  and  the 
rebels  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  Christmas  Bay  suddenl]^  emerged 
on  the  other  side  opposite  Miyor 
Bocke  at  Pertabgurh.  Major  Bocke 
had  not  men  enough  to  clpse  the 
passes,  of  whidi  there  were  two  or 
three.  He  placed  himself  at  Pertab- 
gurh  because  it  was  a  central  posi- 
tion about  two  miles  from  the  jungle, 
whence  he  could  march  to  any  pa^i- 
cnlar  point  at  which  the  rebels  might 
threaten  to  debouch,  provided  he  had 
mffieiently  early  intelligence  of  their 
movements.  But  he  had  no  notice 
of  Tantia's  approach  until  the  rebel 
anny  appeared  in  the  open,  and 
marched  straight  upon  his  position — 
the  only  occasion  on  which  they  de- 
liberately assumed  the  offensive.  His 
force  did  not  consist  of  more  than  two 
hundred  infantry,  two  guns,  and  a  few 
native  cavalry,  and  could  merely 
remain  on  the  defensive  during  an 
action  which  lasted  without  much 
result.  The  rebels  only  wished  to 
keep  him  in  play  while  their  ele- 
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Colonel  Benson  was  accompanied  by 
Captain  Hutchinson  (assistant  to  the 
Governor-General's  ajzent  at  Indore), 
who  supplied  him  with  early  and  cor- 
rect intelligence  of  the  rebels'  move- 
ments. He  started  that  forenoon,  and 
marched  after  them  nearly  due  east 
at  the  rate  of  five-and-thlrty  miles 
a-day,  till  the  29th,  when  he  came  up 
with  them  at  Zeerapore,  and  captured 
six  elephants.  During  the  rapid  pur- 
suit whichhad  preced^,  the  few  infan- 
try and  badly-mounted  troopers  who 
remained  with  Tantia  dropped  off  into 
the  villages  and  jungles :  those  who 
adhered  to  his  standard  effected  their 
escape  from  the  British  without  much 
loss.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  small  attacking  force  to  keep  well 
together,  and  make  no  rash  charges 
into  the  centre  of  their  opponents. 

The  rebels,  however,  were  to  be 
pushed  yet  harder  before  they  could 

Sit  aiiy  respite  from  their  pursuers, 
rigadier  Somerset  arrived  at  Zeerfr- 
pore  the  momingafter  the  action.  He 
nad  two  horse-artilleryguns  with  him, 
and  taking  the  fresh  horses  out  of  his 
ammunition- waggons,  attached  them 
to  Colonel  Benson's  two  guns  ;  and 
the  ammunition-waggons,  with  Ben- 
son's tired  horses  attached,  remained 
in  his  charge,  while  the  four  guns  ae- 
companiedBrigadierSomerset.  Their 
Umbers  alone  contained  quite  enou£[h 
ammunition  for  an  action  with  Tantia 
Topee.  After  marching  seventy  miles 
in  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  Briga- 
dier Somerset  attacked  the  rebels  at 
Burrode.  Some  shells  from  the  artil- 
lery killed  a  good  many,  during  a 
stand  which  -they  made  for  a  few 
minutes— after  this  they  galloped  oft 
as  usual.  Somerset  then  waited  for 
his  baggage  to  r^oin  him,  and  was 
ordered  to  Chuppra,  where  the  Gen- 
eral shortly  expected  to  arrive. 

The  rebels  were  on  Feroze  Shah's 
tracks,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
him  at  Indergurh,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Chumoul.  Brigadier  Smith, 
whose  brigade  we  have  before  ad- 
verted to  as  advancing  on  Rajgurh, 
had  been  very  near  when  Somerset's 
action  was  fought.  He  continued 
the  pursuit  towards  Indergurh  with 
a  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  but 
did  not  overtake  the  rebels. 

General  Michel  left  Mhow  in  the 
end  of  December  to  meet  Somerset 
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near  Augur.    He  arrived  just  after 
Benson's  action  at  Zeerapore,  and 
proceeded  with  his  column  instead 
to  Chuppra.    Colonel  Beecher,  who, 
with  one  squadron  17th  Lancers,  two 
horse-artillery  guns  D  troop,  and 
his  own  regiment  of  irregular  cavalry, 
had  been  moved  up  in  that  direction 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Nerbudda, 
was  directed  to  join  him  there,  and 
thus  formed  a  strong  column,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  17th  Lancers, 
Beechei's  Irregulars,  the   D  troop 
horse-artillery,  and  a  hundred  Hieh- 
luiders  mounted  on  Barras's  camels. 
One  of  our  elephants  gave  no  little 
trouble  the  day  Oeneral  Michel  ar- 
rived at  Augur.    Some  elephants  are 
subject  to  periodical  fits  of  sexual 
madness,  or  must,  as  the  natives  call 
it.    In  this  state  they  attack  what- 
ever comes  across  them,  whether  man 
or  beast,  their  own  driver  (between 
whom  and  his  charge  great  mutual 
affection  generally  exists)  bein^  often 
the  first  victim.     The  situation  of 
mahout  ordriver,however,is  afavour- 
ite  one  among  natives,  and  there 
is  never  any  difficulty  in  finding  a 
fresh  one  to  undertaxe  that  duty, 
when  the  animal  recover&     Your 
mahout  is  high  up  in  the  world,  and 
looks  down  on  camel-men  or  bullock- 
drivers  with  the  contempt  with  which 
a  Hansom  regards  his  four-wheeled 
rivals.   "  He*s  been  through  the  win- 
ders of  two  chaney- shops  since  we 
have  had  him,"  says  young  Bailey, 
finpeaking  of  brother  to  Cauliflower, 
"and  was  sold  for  killing  bis  missis. 
Thafs  a  horse,  I  hope."    With  simi- 
lar pride  a   mahout  describes  the 
honucidal  propensities  of  the  animal 
you  are  riding,  as  constituting  him 
something  like    an   elephant,   and 
^rins  expressively  at  the  evident  de- 
sire to  get  down  which  such  informa- 
tion produces.     At  Augur,  an  ele- 
phant on  the  march  showed  signs  of 
mustf  but  the  driver  contrived  to 
slip  off  his  back.    The  brute  first 
attacked  a  Highlander,  and  trampled 
him  to  death.    He  then  charged  a 
baker^s  cart ;  the  frightened  buUocks 
rushed  from  the  road,  and  tumbled 
cart  and  all  into  a  ditch.    The  ele- 
phant did  not  hurt  th^  bullocks,  but 
ate  up  two  hundred  loaves  in  about 
five  minutes.     After  this  feat  he 
made  a  luxurious  dessert  in  a  sugars 
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cane  field,  and  liquored  up  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty  or  thirty  gallons  st  a 
muddy  tank.  In  three  weeks*  time 
(during  whidi  he  wandered  &t  laxge) 
this  disagreeable  fit  passed  off,  and 
the  driver,  who  had  followed  faim 
about,  retook  possession. 

On  hearing  at  Mhow  that  Tantis 
had  left  the  Banswaia  jungles,  and 
Oodeypore  was  no  longer  threatened, 
the  GenenJ  had  also  sent  directicms 
to  Brigadier  Honner  commanding  at 
Nusseerabad  (who  was  already  in  the 
field  with  a  colunm  moving  on  Ooder- 
pore)  to  march  in  a  north-east^y 
direction  and  watch  the  fords  of  toe 
ChumbuL,  between  Kotah  and  Inder- 
gurh.     He  reached  Inderignrh   the 
daj  after  Tantia  and  Ferose  Shah  left 
it  ma  north-easterly  direction.  These 
harassing  pursuits  had  much  dimin- 
ished their  armj ;  indeed,  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  their  horses  had  a  I^  to 
stand  upon,  or  their  riders  the  physi- 
cal endurance  to  remain  in  the  »ddl& 
Those  who  could  find  fresh  horses  in 
the  villages  bought  or  stole  them,  and 
many  a  well-bred  charger  was  left 
standing  by  the  roadside,  its  back 
swarming  with  maggots  and  its  hoofii 
worn  to  the  sensible  sole.  After  thdr 
junction  with  Feroze  Shah,  the  whole 
force  did  not  muster  more  than  two 
thousand  men,  whose  only  hope  was 
to  escape  death  by  the  sword  or 
rope. 

Their  next  adventure  was  to  fall 
in  with  Brigadier  Showers  on  the 
15th  January,  near  Dewassa  He 
had  come  down  with  a  light  column 
from  Agra,  and  took  their  last  two 
elephant&  After  this  they  tried  to 
enter  the  town  of  Ulwnr,  capital  of 
a  Rajpoot  state,  but  Lieutenant 
Impey,  the  political  agent,  held  a 
pass  m  front  of  the  town  with  the 
Rajah*s  troops,  who  remained  faith- 
ful 

General  Michel's  pursuing  columns 
wore  somewhat  thrown  out  by  the 
tremendous  pace  at  which  the  rebels 
rushed  from  the  centre  of  Malwa  to 
the  northern  extremitv  of  R^j  pootana 
Parke  had  crossed  tne  Chumbnl  at 
Kotah.  and  was  now  moving  up 
toward  Ulwur.  The  Generw  did 
not  choose  to  get  too  far  north,  or 
wear  out  the  strong  column  with 
which  he  hoped  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  when  opportunity  presented. 
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Honner  alaoy  instead  of  followh^ 
the  direct  tncks,  kept  to  the  sontE 
of  them,  in  case  Joadhpore  or  Jyepoie 
^were  thieatened. 

When  Tantia  Topee  erossed  the 
Ohnmbul,  Colonel  jSolmes,  of  the 
12th  Native  Infantiy,  was  sent  oat 
from  Nnsseerabad  with  a  few  men  of 
H.M.V83d  and  12th  Native  Infantrv 
and  four  guns  (native  artilleTymen), 
to  save  any  towns  which  might  be  in 
danger  of  being  plnndeied,  and  do 
what  he  could  in  a  general  way.   On 
the  night  of  Janoaiy  2l8t  the  rebels 
were  encamped   at   Seekur,   when 
HolmM,  after  marching  the  astound- 
ing  distance    of   fifty -four   miles 
through  a  sandy  desert  in  little  more 
than  twoity-four  hours,  completely 
surprised  their  camp,  and  threw  it 
into  the  greatest  confusion  by  a  few 
rounds  £rom  his  guns.    They  aban- 
doned a  quantity  of  horses,  camels, 
and  arms,  and  afterwards  spoke  of 
this  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
affiiirs  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged.   The  fiat  and  sandy  district 
in  the  north  of  Rajpootana  abounds 
in  excellent  camels.     Manv  of  the 
rebels,  taking  a  hint  from  tneir  pur- 
suers, exchanged  their  jaded  horses 
for  riding-camels,  which  accounts  for 
the  number  of  these  animals  captured 
on  this  oocasioD.    Next  day  Tantia 
Topee  left  the  rebel  camp,  worn  out 
with  fatkne ;  accompanied  bv  thirty 
or  forhr  followers,  he  escaped  to  the 
east  of  the  Chumbul,  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  jungles  near  Seronge. 
A  few  days  later,  six  hundred  men 
snrrendered  to  the  Rcnah  of  Bikaneer, 
and  requested  his  mediation  on  their 
behal£     The   British    Government 
were  only  too  ^lad  to  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  huntinff  them  down,  and 
desired  they  might  all  be  sent  to 
their  homes,  with  the  single  proviso 
that   those  who   could  be  proved 
guilty  of  deliberate  murder  might  at 
any  time  be  brought  up  for  execu- 
tion. 

General  Michel  apprehended  that 
the  rebels  would  reckon  on  having 
drawn  all  his  columns  after  them  to 
the  north,  and  then  make  a  desperate 
bunt  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Malwa.  This  they  were  most  likelv 
to  do  bypassing  through  the  Jooa- 
pore  temtory,  and  then  turning  to 
their  left  across  the  Aravelli  range. 
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which  separates  Joodpore  from  Ood- 
eypore.  They  knew  no  colunm  with 
guns  could  follow  them  through 
these  hills — a  comforting  reflection 
to  men  whose  ears  tingled  at  the 
bare  mention  of  British  artillery.  To 
be  prepared  for  this  contingency, 
Brigadier  Somerset  was  ordered,  by 
for^  marches,  to  take  up  a  position 
near  and  to  the  south  of  the  Oodey- 
pore  side  of  the  Chutterbhooj  Pass, 
which  is  the  principal  road  across 
the  hills,  but  there  are  several  smaller 
pathways  near  it 

The  General  did  not  allow  the 

Snrsuit  to  languish  in  the  north  :  he 
xed  his  headquarters  for  a  few  aays 
at  Nusseerabad  as  a  cratral  position 
from  which  to  direct  operations. 
Brigadier  Showers  was  ordered  to 
the  north  of  the  rebels,  Parke  to  the 
west,  and  flonner  to  the  south ;  on 
the  east  lay  the  great  desert.  Holmes, 
who  was  moving  about  with  his  de- 
tachment inude  this  rine,  forced  the 
rebels  to  cross  it  sbmewnere.  They 
chose  the  route  which  General  Michel 
had  anticipated,  shot  past  Honner^s 
right  fiank,  and  fled  south  through 
the  Joodpore  territory.  Honner 
overtook  tnem  on  the  10th  February 
at  Eosanee,  after  a  maroh  of  145 
miles  in  four  days,  killed  upwards  of 
200,  and  captured  a  number  of 
camela  A  curious  incident  occurred 
on  this  occasion :  LieutenantStourton 
of  the  8th  Hussars  made  desperate 
efforts  to  cut  down,  or  rather  to  cut 
upy  a  rebel  chief  mounted  on  a  swift 
Siandnev  camel,  but  his  horse  always 
swerved  before  bringing  him  withm 
sword's  length.  A  sergeant  of  the 
8th  coming  up,  exclaimed,  "Why 
don't  you  try  him  with  your  revolver, 
sirl"  Stourton,  who  had  forgotten 
his  revolver,  took  the  hint,  and 
brought  down  both  man  and  camel 
at  the  first  discharge.  On  examina^ 
tion,  the  ball  was  found  to  have 
passed  through  the  ridei^s  body  into 
the  back  of  uie  camel's  head,  killing 
both  outright. 

The  Rao  Sahib  (who,  since  Tan* 
tia's  departure,  himself  assumed  the 
charge  of  directingtheir  strategical 
movements)  reached  the  Chutter- 
bhooj Pass  on  the  15th.  Brigadier 
Somerset  arrived  within  a  few  miles 
of  it  the  same  day.  Most  unfortu- 
nately, he  had  no  one  with  him  who 
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knew  the  coontiy ;  and  a  few  precious 
honn  had  to  he  expended  in  the  ne- 
oeasaiy  reconnoitring,  daring  which 
the  enemy  threaded  the  pasa.  Their 
joy  at  getting  safe  through  was  soon 
turned  into  mourning  when  they 
learned  that  a  British  column  was 
hoverinff  in  the  nei{;hhourhood. 
They  had  oonfidentlj  heheved  all  our 
columns  to  he  hehmd  them  in  the 
Joodpore  territory,  and  were  in  de- 
spair at  finding  the  sole  result  of 
tneir  last  frantic  rush  was  to  carry 
them  close  up  to  a  fresh  band  of  pur- 
suers. The  Rao  made  for  his  old 
haunt  in  the  Banswara  jungles,  but 
the  General  had  already  sent  an  ex- 
press order  to  dose  the  passes  with 
small  infantry  detachmentsfrom  Nee- 
much,  fading  these  defiles  occupied, 
the  rebels  turned  eastward,  and 
passed  within  a  few  miles  of  Pertah- 
gurh,  where  the  action  with  Mtgor 
Kocke  took  place  just  seven  Wedn 
brfore.  They  had  made  a  circuit  of 
900  miles  in  the  intenraL 

Brigadier  Somerset  marched  230 
miles  in  nine  days.  He  was  dose 
behind  the  rebels  all  the  time  :  and  a 
nu^ority  of  them  fell  out  of  the  line 
of  march,  threw  aside  their  arms,  and 
sneaked  away  towards  their  homes. 
The  remainder  made  an  offer  of  sur- 
render, and  200  men  (all  Mussul- 
mans from  Cawnpore  and  Bareilly) 
actually  gave  themselves  up  near 
Bunnejah,  on  the  22d  February  1859. 
The  chiefs,  who  did  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  general  amnesty, 
were  merely  seeldng  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities  by  these  ad- 
vances, and  effected  their  escape  into 
the  Seronge  jungles. 

This  was  the  end  of  these  opera- 
tions. The  Rao  Sahib  and  Feroze 
Shah,  when  thev  reached  the  juneles, 
no  longer  sought  safety  in  numbers 
as  open  enemies  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, but  sometimes  disguised 
themselves  as  reli^ous  mendicants, 
and  sometimes  with  a  handful  of 
men  levied  contributions  of  food  from 
the  villages. 

During  the  pursuit  of  Tantia 
Topee,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  jour- 
nals were  not  slow  to  assume  the  pri- 
vilege, so  freely  eigoyed  by  their  con- 
temporaries in  England,  of  abusing 
the  arrangements  of  our  own  generals, 
and  praismg  those  of  our  adversaries. 
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Because  operations  were  so  long  tod- 
tracted,  Tantia  was  held  up  as  a  aex- 
terous  strat^ist^  who  could  give 
Cknerals  RoMrts  and  Michel  a  few 
usefrd  hints  in  the  art  of  war.  Those 
who  look  below  the  surface  will  find 
nothing  to  bear  out  such  a  oondn- 
mon.  Marsha]  Saxe  has  said  that 
the  whole  secret  of  war  is  in  the 
l^s ;  but  he  did  not  mean  l^ey  were 
always  to  be  used  for  running  awav, 
whidb  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
manner  that  Tantia  had  any  idea  of 
employing  them.  He  fled  till  he 
was  outmarched,  and  then  sacrificed 
some  guns  and  men  on  the  spot  where 
he  was  overtaken,  only  to  escape  wi& 
the  remainder  and  be  again  out- 
marched, and  a^ain  driven  from  the 
field.  His  soldiers  could  have  done 
as  much  without  any  leader  at  alL 
With  an  immense  cavidry  force  under 
his  orders,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
harass  the  pursuers  on  their  line  of 
march,  to  spread  confusion  among- 
their  long  train  of  baggage^  or  cat 
up  the  foragers  around  their  camp. 
It  never  occmrred  to  him  that  caval^ 
who  cannot  stand  the  shock  of  battle 
may  yet  be  turned  to  eood  account 
in  irregular  warfare.  We  may  indeed 
be  thankful  to  Providence  tluit  he 
did  not  try  such  tactics,  for  he  had 
horsemen  enough  to  have  afforded 
us  work  in  front,  in  rear,  and  on 
both  flanks ;  and  an  Anglo-Indian 
army,  with  its  numerous  array  of 
camp-followers,  is  peculiarly  suscept- 
ible to  such  demonstrations. 

These  omissions  of  Tantia  Topee's 
materially  lightened  the  burden  of 
our  own  ^nerals,  yet  still  left  them 
a  most  difficult  task  to  accomplish. 
They  had  to  cover  or  overawe  the 
most  important  towns  in  their  divi- 
sion, ana  endeavour  to  exterminate 
the  rebel  army,  which  always  far  out- 
numbered them,  especially  in  cavahry. 
To  drive  the  rebels  from  their  posi> 
tions  with  infantry  and  artilleiy  was 
ea^  enough,  and  m  ordinary  warfiue 
this  constitutes  a  victory.  But  a 
battle  lost  to  the  rebels  was  only  so 
many  guns  abandoned,  or  so  many 
men  killed.  They  had  no  communi- 
cation with  a  base  of  operations  to 
Preserve ;  no  line  of  country  to  de- 
md ;  no  strategical  front,  or  flanks, 
or  rear.  When  hard  pressed,  they 
only  made  a  stand  to  let  their  trea- 
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sure  be  carried  off  (many  of  the 
chiefB  thought  their  proper  place 
was  with  the  treasure  on  these  occa- 
sions),—and  then  j»>t  out  of  range  of 
the  cannon  and  rifles  as  soon  as  they 
eonld.  The  British  cayabry  foUowea, 
bat  were  rarely  sufScienUy  strong  to 
do  much  execution.  At  the  Bunnas 
Cknend  Roberts  had  five  hundred 
cayaliy  ^eluding  three  hundred  Be- 
loochees  on  ponies).  He  was  able  to 
send  them  right  into  the  middle  of 
the  retiring  enemy,  and  great  slaugh- 
ter ensued.  So  also  at  General 
Michel's  actions  of  Sindwaho  and 
Khoraie.  But  at  Sanganeer,  at  R%j- 
ghur,  at  Mungrowlee,  at  Zeerapore, 
and  at  Barode,  our  handful  of  cavali^ 
had  to  rest  content  with  seeing  their 
enemies  fly  before  them,  and  picking 
up  elephants,  camels^  or  worn-out 
horses,  or  killing  a  few  stragglers. 
To  chaige  home,  without  any  in- 
fantry support  to  &11  back  upon, 
was  oertam  destruction.  It  would 
have  let  the  rebels  know  their  own 
strength  when  forced  to  a  hand-to- 
hand  action. 

General  Michel,  by  judiciously  dis- 
tributing his  columns  over  the  im- 
mense district  of  which  he  had 
chai^ge,  always  contrived  to  have  a 
force  of  some  kind  or  another,  either 
infantry  or  cavalry,  in  tolerably  close 
pursuit  This  saved  the  important 
towns  from  plunder  or  mutmy,  for 
thej  would  not  admit  the  rebels 
when  a  British  force  was  near.  The 
fugitives,  moreover,  got  no  rest,  and 
it  was  the  loss  by  stragglers  in  these 
continued  long  marches  whi6h  weak- 
ened and  finally  dissipated  their 
anny,  quite  as  much  as  the  casualties 
in  battle.  An  ander  with  a  heavv 
salmon  on  his  hook  does  not  break 
the  line  by  attempting  to  land  him 
at  once,  but  keeps  up  a  constant 
strain  till  the  fish  gradually  Icftes 
its  strength,  and  is  led  powerless  to 
the  ban£  Tantia  Topee's  followers 
were  too  numerous  and  too  nimble 
to  be  despatched  at  a  blow;  but 
when  they  had  worn  out  one  British 
column,  they  generally  found  their 
movements  had  been  anticipated, 
and  another  was  ready  to  take  its 
place,  and  the  rebel  hordes  melted 
away  under  the  ceaseless  pressure. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  when  the 
General,  having  more  troops  at  his 
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disposal  towards  the  end  of  the 
campaign^  collected  a  strong  force 
under  Bngadier  Somerset  and  de- 
spatched it  to  the  very  point  (a  hun- 
dred miles  distant  m>m  his  own 
headquarters)  through  which  the 
rebels  passed,  a  few  hours'  unavoid- 
able delay  lost  the  opportunity  of 
winding  up  with  a  good  ixmp  de  grace. 
Although  this  column  did  not  strike 
a  blow  with  the  sword,  yet  its  ap- 
pearance immediately  after  Honners 
hard  chase  finished  the  campaign. 
The  chiefs  could  not  persuade  their 
disheartened  soldiers  to  attempt  a 
stand.  It  was  $auve  qui  pent  for 
250  miles,  at  the  end  of  which  200 
surrendered.  Feroze  Shah  and  the 
Rao  Sahib,  with  300  men  and  the 
treasure,  hid  themselves  in  the  Ser- 
onge  jungles;  the  remainder  aban- 
doned their  standards  during  the 
flight,  threw  away  their  arms,  and 
straggled  homewards  in  twos  and 
threes,  generally  unmolested,  though 
the  villagers  sometimes  relieved  them 
of  a  few  gold  mohurs. 

The  rebels  at  first  carried  their  trea- 
sure on  camels  and  elephants.  When 
the  silver  was  all  spent,  they  put  the 
gold  and  jewels  on  horses,  under  a 
gaard  of  picked  men.  It  is  probably 
now  buried  in  the  jungles,  and  the 
secret  of  its  place  of  deposit  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  more  than 
one  tragedy  among  men  so  habitually 
distrustful  of  each  other  as  Orientals. 
The  whole  distance  for  which  thev 
were  pursued,  between  the  20th 
June  1858  and  1st  March  1859,  was 
more  than  3000  mUes.  General 
Michel  marched  1700,  Parke  2000 
miles.  Captain  Clowe's  troop,  8th 
Hussars,  was  with  Parke  all  the  time, 
and  had  marched  400  miles  under 
General  Boberts  before  joining  him. 
When  a  column  started  in  rapid 
pursuit,  the  tents  followed  in  charge 
of  a  small  guard,  and  often  did  not 
come  up  for  dayi  during  which  the 
troops  had  to  shelter  themselves  un- 
der the  forest  trees  from  sun  and 
rain. 

Tantia  Topee  ultimately  met  with 
the  fate  which  he  deserved.  A 
Rajpoot  chief,  called  Maun  Sing, 
owned  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
territory  near  Goonah  conquered  by 
the  Mahrattas  in  the  last  century, 
and  still  ruled  over  by  Sindiah.  The 
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proud  Rigpoot,  whose  family  had  for 
ages  been  of  high  consideration, 
chafed  at  this  subjection  to  a  low- 
bom  Mahratta,  ana  took  advantage 
of  the  general  confusion  in  1857  to 
rebel  against  him.  With  the  British 
he  always  declared  he  had  no  quar- 
rel. Sindiah,  however,  was  our  ally, 
and  our  columns  attacked  his  rebel- 
lious vassal  when  they  came  across 
him,  without  putting  themselves 
much  out  of  the  way  to  hunt  him 
up.  The  latter  never  retaliated. 
Two  officers  travelling  along  the 
grand  trunk  road  in  October,  en- 
camped at  one  end  of  a  village, 
while  Maun  Sinffh  was  at  the  other, 
and  he  sent  to  beg  they  would  not 
disturb  themselves.  Having  never 
committed  himself  by  any  of  the 
murderous  acts  which  disgraced  other 
leaders,  and  seeing  the  hopelessness 
of  a  struggle  aj^ainst  Sindiah  backed 
b^  us,  Maun  Singh  resolved  to  make 
his  peace  by  betraving  Tantia  Topee, 
with  the  secret  of  whose  haunts  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  for  whom, 
as  a  Mahratta  Brahmin,  he  had  small 
sympathy.  He  came  to  Brigadier 
Smithes  camp  with  his  proposals, 
and  asked  for  twenty  sepoys  of  the 
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10th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  un- 
accompanied by  a  European  officer, 
to  carry  them  out  Our  camp,  he 
said,  was  so  infested  by  spies,  that 
the  departure  of  a  European  officer 
with  ever  so  small  a  aetachment, 
would  be  noticed  and  watched. 
Tantia  Topee  had  recovered  from 
his  fatigues,  and  retired  to  rest  one 
night  in  April,  intending  the  follow- 
ing day  to  rejoin  his  friend  the  Rao 
Sahib.  He  had  set  no  guard,  and 
awoke  at  midnight  to  mid  himaelf 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  sepoys. 
During  his  short  imprisonment  Tan- 
tia behaved  with  dignity,  showing 
neither  fear  nor  sulienness,  and  an- 
swering any  questions  which  were 
aaked.  He  was  hanged  at  sepree. 
The  Rao  Sahib  has  not  been  heard 
of  for  long.  Feroze  Shah  stiU  haunts 
the  wild  country  in  Bundlecund  and 
the  banks  of  the  Soane,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  our  police  and 
irregulars  to  dislodge  him.  It  is 
more  agreeable  to  get  rid  of  such 
wretches  by  British  steel  than  by 
British  gold,  but  if  another  Maun 
Sinjgh  can  be  found  to  deliver  them 
to  justice,  we  shall  not  shed  tears 
over  their  fate. 
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THE  GREAT  BABTHQVAKB  AT  LISBON. 

[Part  of  a  letter  written  b^^  Mr  Chase  to  his  sister,  giving  her  an  account 
of  the  Great  Earthquake  wmch  happened  at  Lisbon  in  the  year  1755.] 


About  three-quarters  after  nine 
o'doek  in  the  morning,  on  Saturday 
the  Ist  of*  November  1755,  I  was 
alone  in  my  bed-chamber,  four  stories 
from  the  ground,  opening  a  bureau, 
iHien  a  shaking  or  ttembling  of  the 
earth  (which  I  knew  immediately  to 
be  an  earthquake),  gentle  at  first,  but 
gradually  becomin|^  violent,  much 
idanned  me.  Tummff  round  to  look 
at  the  window,  the  glass  seemed  to 
be  falling  out  Surprised  at  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  motion,  and  calling 
to  mind  the  miserable  fate  of  Callao, 
in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  I  dreaded 
a  like  catastrophe ;  and,  remembering 
that  our  house  was  so  old  and  weak 
that  any  heavy  carriage  passing  made 
it  shake  throughout,  I  ran  directly 
into  the  Arada,  to  see  if  the  neigh- 
bouring houses  were  a^tated  with 
the  same  violence.  This  place  was 
a  single  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
with  windows  all  round  the  roof,  sup- 
ported by  stone  pillars.  It  was  only 
one  sto^  higher  than  my  chamber, 
but  commanded  a  prospect  of  some 
part  of  the  river,  and  of  all  the  lower 
MTt  of  the  city,  from  the  King's 
Rilace  up  to  the  Castle.  I  was  no 
sooner  up  the  stairs  than  the  most 
horrid  prospect  that  imagination  can 
figure  appeared  before  my  eyes !  The 
house  began  to  heave  to  that  degree, 
that,  to  prevent  being  thrown  down,  I 
wasoblised  to  putmy  arm  out  of  a  win- 
dow and  sup|>ort  myself  by  the  wall 
£?ery  stone  in  the  wall  separating 
and  grinding  against  each  other  (as 
did  the  walls  of  the  other  houses, 
with  variety  of  different  motions), 
causing  the  most  dreadful  jumbling 
noise  ears  ever  heard.  The  adjoining 
wall  of  Mr  Goddard's  room  fell  first : 
then  followed  all  the  upper  part  of 
his  house,  and  of  every  other  as  far 
as  I  could  see  towards  the  Castle, — 
when,  turning  my  eyes  quick  to  the 
front  of  the  room  (for  I  thought  the 
whole  city  was  sinking  into  the 
earth),  I  saw  the  tops  of  two  of  the 
pillars  meet,  and  saw  no  more.  I 
nad  resolved  to  throw  myself  upon 


the  floor,  but  sunpose  I  did  not ;  for 
I  immediate^  felt  myself  falling,  and 
then,  after  I  know  tot  how  lonff, 
just  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  with 
confused  ideas,  I  found  mv  mouth 
stuffed  full  of  something  that  with 
my  left  hand  I  strove  to  get  out;  and 
not  being  able  to  breathe  freely, 
struggled  till  my  head  was  quite 
disengaged  from  the  rubbish.  In 
doinff  this  I  came  to  myself,  and, 
recoUecting  what  had  happened,  sup- 
posed the  earthquake  to  be  over;  and 
nom  what  I  had  so  lately  seen,  ex- 
pected to  find  the  whole  city  fallen 
to  the  ^und,  and  myself  at  the  top  of 
the  ruins.  When  attempting  to  look 
about  me,  I  saw  four  high  walls  near 
fifty  feet  above  me  (the  place  where 
I  lay  was  about  ten  feet  in  length 
and  scarcely  two  feet  wide),  without 
either  door  or  window  in  any  of 
them.  Astonished  to  the  last  degree 
at  my  situation,  I  remembered  that 
there  was  such  a  place  between  the 
houses ;  and,  having  seen  the  upper 
parts  of  both  fall,  concluded  that 
either  the  inhabitants  must  be  all 
destroyed,  or  at  least  that  there  was 
no  probability  of  their  looking  down 
there  again  time  enough  for  my  pre- 
servation ;  so  that,  struck  with  hor- 
ror at  the  shocking  thought  of  being 
starved  to  death,  immured  in  that 
manner,  I  remained  stupefied,  till  the 
still  falling  tiles  and  rubbish  made 
me  seek  for  shelter  under  a  small 
arch  in  the  narrow  wall  opposite  mv 
head  as  I  lay,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
there  appeared  to  be  a  little  hole 
quite  through  it.  Upon  approaching 
the  aperture,  with  difficulty  dragging 
myself  out  of  the  rubbish,  I  found  it 
much  larger  than  I  had  imaged ; 
and.  first  getting  in  my  head  and  ann, 
by  degrees  I  puUed  all  m^  body  after, 
and  fell  about  two  feet  into  a  small 
dark  place,  arched  over  at  the  top, 
which  I  supposed  to  be  only  a  sup- 
port for  the  two  walls;  till,  feeling 
about,  I  found  on  one  side  a  narrow 
passage,  that  led  me  round  a  place 
like  an  oven,  into  a  Httle  room,  where 
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stood  a  Portugaese  man  covered  with 
dust,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  me 
coming  in  that  wav,  starting  back 
and  crossing  himself  all  over,  cried 
oat,  as  their  custom  is  when  much 
surprised,  "  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph ! 
who  are  youl  where  do  vou  come 
from  ?**— of  which  being  informed,  he 
placed  me  in  a  chair.  This  done, 
clasping  his  hsuids  together,  he  lifted 
them  and  his  eyes  towards  the  ceiling, 
in  show  of  the  utmost  distress  and 
concern.  This  made  me  examine 
myself,  which  before  I  had  not  leisure 
to  do.  My  right  arm  hung  down 
before  me  motionless,  like  a  dead 
weight,  the  shoulder  being  out  and  the 
bone  broken ;  my  stockings  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  my  l^gs  covered  with 
wounds :  the  right  ankle  was  swelled 
to  a  prodigious  size,  with  a  fountain  of 
blood  spouting  upwards  from  it :  the 
knee  also  was  much  bruised,  and  my 
left  sidefeltas  if  beat  in,  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  breathe ;  all  the  left  side  of 
my  face  likewise  swelled  up—the  skin 
was  beat  off,  and  the  blood  streaming 
from  it ;  with  a  great  wound  above, 
and  a  small  one  below  the  eye.  ana 
several  bruises  on  my  back  andnead. 
Barely  had  I  perceived  myself  to  be 
in  this  mangled  condition,  when  an- 
other shock,  threatening  as  the  first, 
came  on.  The  Portuguese  flew  di- 
rectly out  of  the  door.  The  violence 
of  the  shock,  and  the  falling  of  the 
houses,  with  the  screams  of  the  peo- 
ple, made  me  again  seek  shelter  below 
the  arch  I  had  entered  in  at ;  where 
waiting  till  it  had  abated,  I  returned 
back  again,  and,  nobody  appearing, 
went  out  at  the  same  door Ihad seen 
the  man  do,  in  hopes  to  find  him 
again,  or  meet  with  some  other  per- 
son ;  but  instead  of  a  room  as  I  ex- 
pected, it  was  only  a  narrow  staircase, 
which  with  a  few  steps  brought  me, 
to  my  surprise,  into  the  street,  not 
imagining  myself  to  have  been  so 
near  it.  The  people  were  all  at 
trayers,  covered  witn  dust,  and  the 
jht  appeared  as  of  a  dark  cloudy 
day  ;  when,  flattering  myself  that  my 
legs  mi^ht  still  support  me  to  the 
water-side,  I  tumea  and  saw  the 
street  below  ^which  was  very  nar- 
row) filled  with  fallen  houses  as  high 
as  the  tops  of  the  remaining  ones. 
I  then,  in  nopes  to  get  into  the  coun- 
try, advanced  a  few  steps  up  the  hill, 
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but  the  same  sad  prospect  appeared 
above !  and  in  a  street  to  the  right  I 
saw  no  other.  I  knew  not  what  to 
do,  my  strength  failed,  and  I  fell 
prostrate  just  where  the  three  streets 
met  I  then  thought  myself  so  mudi 
TOtft  all  assistance,  that  thou|^h  Mr 
branfiU,  Mr  Gk)ddud,  and  their  peo- 

Ele  came  to  the  very  spot  where  I 
ly,  I  spoke  not  to  any  of  them,  al- 
though they  stood  dose  by  me,  till 
Mr  «rohn  Ernest  Joijg,  a  German,  and 
merchant  of  the  city  of  Hambai)^ 
coming  to  his  door,  told  them  he  saw 
no  way  for  their  escaping  out  of  the 
city ;  therefore  b^ged  thev  would  go 
up  into  a  garden  he  had  by  the  top 
01  his  house,  which  was  the  safert 
place  he  knew  of.    This  they  oom- 
plied  with,  and  how  Ions  afterwards 
I  lay  there  I  know  not ;  but,  recover- 
ing a  little  strength,  I  raised  myself 
up,  and  set  my  back  against  the  wall 
of  this  gentleman's  house,  who  ap- 
pearing again  at  his  door,  I  heard 
nim  say,  '^What  miserable  wretch  is 
this  ?    He  seems  by  his  dress  to  be 
a  stranger," — and  coming  down  firom 
his  door  round  to  the  other  side  of 
mv   face,  he  cried  out,  ''Dear  Mr 
Chase,  wnat  a  shocking  sight  is  this! 
Let  me  carry  you  up-stain,  and  try 
what  we  can  do  for  you."    Mjr  an- 
swer was,  ''Many  thanks,  but  it  is 
now  too  late."    "Never  think  so," 
said  he ;  "  I  hope  the  worst  is  past, 
and  you  shall  have  the  veiy  first  as- 
sistance that  can  be  procured : "  then 
calling  some  of  his  people,  he  had  me 
conveyed  up-stairs,  and  put  me  in  a 
chair  till  he  had  got  me  something 
to  drink;  and  a  bed  being  made 
ready,  he  laid  me  there,  desiring  me 
to  compose  myself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

But  he  had  not  left  me  long,  before 
another  shock  made  me  lay  my  left 
arm  over  my  eyes,  expecting  soon  to 
be  released  from  furtner  misery,  till 
all  the  plaster  falling  from  the  waUs 
covered  the  bed,  causing  such  a  dust 
that  I  was  roused  to  exert  all  my 
strength  to  open  the  door  just  at  the 
bed's  head,  and  get  out  The  noise 
I  made  soon  brought  Mr  Joig  out  of 
his  garden,  when,  pegging  of  him  to 
lay  me  there  with  the  other  peopl& 
to  abide  the  common  chance,  he  said 
there  was  a  room  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  he  would  order  a  bed  to  be 
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made  ready  immediately  He  placed 
me  there  accordingly,  telling  me  he 
had  already  sent  for  the  English  sur- 
eeon,  Mr  bcrafton ;  but  his  house  was 
aown,  and  there  was  no  knowing 
what  had  become  of  him.  Mr  Jorg 
wnA  Mrs  GkHldard  came  constantly 
between  the  riiocks  (now  much  less 
▼iolent  and  frequent),  to  offer  me 
their  assistance ;  and  during  one  of 
the  interrals  Mr  Joig  and  ms  uncle 
dressed  my  leg  with  some  plasters 
that  they  happened  to  have  in  the 
hooae. 

Mr  Jorg^s  unde  would  not  go  into 
the  garden  during  the  shocks,  but 
remamed  in  the  house,  declaring  he 
had  lived  a  long  time,  and  if  it  so 
pleased  Providence,  he  was  as  ready 
to  die  in  that  manner  as  in  any  other. 
Mrs  Qoddard  also  acquainted  me 
with  the  deaths  of  several  already 
known  (whose  fate  I  then  thought 
much  hapi>ier  than  my  own),  and 
that  three  fires  had  broken  out  in  the 
city,  which  did  not  then  alarm  me 
much.  One  of  the  fires  and  a  large 
part  of  the  city  I  could  see  from  the 
bed  as  I  lay,  for  I  was  now  again  at 
the  top  of  a  high  house,  some  part  of 
which  had  fallen,  and  the  remainder 
was  much  shattered. 

About  two  o'diock,  the  earth  hay- 
ing enjoved  some  little  respite,  the 
cloud  of  dust  was  dissipated;  and 
the  sun  appearing,  we  b^an  to  hope 
the  wotBt  was  over ;  as  indeed  it  was 
with  regard  to  earthquakes,  but  still 
every  succeeding  shock,  though  it  did 
little  harm,  was  attended  with  the 
same  dread  and  terror  as  the  fore- 
going ones.  However,  this  made  the 
people  in  the  garden  (consLsting  of 
mglish,  Irish,  Duteh,  and  Portu- 
guese) recover  spirits  enough  to 
tlunk  of  attempting  to  get  out  of  the 
rainoos  dty  }  when  Mr  Joig,  wholly 
intent  on  assisting  everybody,  desired 
them  only  just  to  stay  to  eat  some 
fish  he  had  ordered  to  be  got  ready, 
snd  they  would  then  be  tne  better 
enabled  to  bcAr  any  fiiture  fatigue. 
To  oblige  his  great  care  I  ate  a  little, 
without  any  inclination  j  imacining, 
fnnn  the  painful  condition  I  was 
in,  a  very  few  hours  more  would  re- 
lease me  from  further  suffering ;  nor 
did  anybody  hitherto  flatter  me  with 
other  hopes.  This  was  one  reason, 
as  well  as  knowing  that  all  people 
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were  so  intent  upon  their  own  pre- 
servation as  not  to  be  at  leisure  to 
assist  others,  that  I  suffered  Mr 
Joig's  garden  by  decrees  to  grow 
quite  empty— and  W:  BranfiU,  Mr 
Qoddard,  and  their  people,  after  din- 
ing and  taking  leave  of  me,  to  go 
away  without  asking  their  assistance, 
or  even  desiring  them  to  send  any 
help  to  me,  till  finding  Mr  Jorg  was 
left  with  only  his  old  unde,  an  old 
lame  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  whom 
he  had  sent  his  servanto  to  feteh  from 
her  house  (where  she  was  left  alone, 
and  very  probably  would  have  pe- 
rished had  he  not  thought  of  her), 
and  two  or  three  of  his  people ;  ana 
supposing  he  intended  to  quit  his 
house,  I  begged  of  him  to  endeavour 
to  hire  some  people  to  carry  me  out 
of  town.  He  said  he  feared  it  would 
be  impossible — that  all  his  servauts 
but  one  had  left  him,  and  the  city 
was  quite  deserted  ;  that  if  it  was 
my  request,  he  would  try,  but  for  his 
own  part,  he  was  determined  to  take 
the  fate  of  his  house,  as  he  thought 
venturing  out  of  it  would  be  only  to 
encounter  greater  danger ;  and  in  my 
condition  he  would  advise  me  to  do 
the  same.  This  assurance  quite  satis- 
fied me,  little  imagining  how  much 
more  distress  I  had  still  to  support. 

All  that  afternoon  I  passed  in 
most  melancholy  reflections,  whilst 
the  flames  spread  everywhere  with- 
in my  view  with  inexpressible 
swiftness,  till  about  five  o'clock 
they  seemed  approaching  close  to 
the  window  of  the  room  where  I 
lay.  Mr  Jorg  then  came  in,  and 
looking  at  me  without  speaking, 
which  hitherto  he  had  always  done, 
retired,  shutting  the  door  close  after 
him.  Full  of  suspicions,  from  what 
he  had  before  said,  that  there  was  no 
assistance  to  be  had,  I  was  struck 
by  the  stillness  in  the  adjacent  room, 
and  with  difficulty  raising  myself  up, 
listened  a  considerable  time  without 
hearing  anything  stir,  when  I  con- 
cluded that  he  had  found  himself 
obliged  to  leave  his  house,  and,  lack- 
ing courage  to  tell  me  the  horrid  fate 
I  must  sm>mit  to,  he  had  quitted  it 
without  speaking  at  alL 

In  the  utmost  agony  of  body  and 
mind  I  determined  to  ascertain  if 
this  were  the  case,  and  if  so,  to 
endeavour  if  possible  to  reach  the 
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galleiy  on  the  east  side  of  the  win- 
dow, and,  by  throwing  myself  down 
the  hill,  i)ut  an  end  to  all  my  ex- 
cessive miseries  at  once.  By  the 
help  of  two  chairs  I  just  got  with- 
in reach  of  the  door  with  the  great- 
est pain,  and  was  then  so  spent  I 
was  obliged  to  sit  down,  nor  could 
I  have  gone  a  step  farther  had  the 
room  been  on  fire.  Recovering  a 
little  strength,  I  opened  the  door,  and 
found  Mr  Jorg,  the  old  lady,  and  two 
other  persons,  all  silently  sitting 
round  the  outer  room.  Surprised 
to  see  me  got  so  far,  he  asked  me  the 
reason  of  it ;  to  which  I  replied,  that 
as  I  was  fully  sensible  both  of  the 
great  distress  we  were  reduced  to, 
and  of  his  inability  to  assist  me, 
I  begged  (with  tears  in  my  eyes)  as 
the  greatest  favour,  that  before  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  quit  his 
house,  he  would  either  throw  me  over 
the  ^Uery,  or  in  any  other  way  de- 
spatch me,  and  not  leave  me  in 
a^ony,  lingering  a  few  hours,  to 
die  a  dreadful  death  I  He  desired 
me  not  to  talk  in  that  manner,  and 
assured  me  most  affectionately  he 
never  had  intended  to  leave  me,  and 
if  no  other  help  came^  he  would  him- 
self carry  me  upon  his  back,  and  we 
should  take  our  chance  together, — 
that  the  fire  had  not  yet  surround- 
ed us,  and  that  there  was  still  a 
passage  free  to  the  Terrio  do  Paco 

ia  large  square  before  the  Kinj^'s 
?alace),  and  as  soon  as  necessity 
obliged  us,  he  hoped  we  might  all  get 
there  veiy  safe;  therefore  I  had 
much  better  lie  down  again,  and  he 
would  be  careful  to  acquaint  me  in 
time.  But  as  I  still  suspected  that 
only  his  good-nature  maae  him  pro- 
mise this,  I  desired  to  stay  with  them, 
which  he  permitted  me;  going  up 
himself  eveiy  half-hoar  to  the  top  of 
his  house,  to  observe  what  progress 
the  fire  made;  till  about  eleven 
o'clock,  when  there  came  two  ser- 
vants of  a  Qerman  gentleman,  who 
I  think  was  his  nephew,  at  that  time 
also  in  the  house.  Mr  Jorg  then 
declared  he  thought  it  time  to  re- 
move ;  and  with  great  composure 
going  for  his  hat  and  doak,  re- 
turned with  a  cap  and  quilt  for  me, 
telling  me  perhaps  I  mi^ht  find  it 
cold  when  I  was  carriea  out;  and 
then  desired  the  German  gentleman 
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and  hlB  servants  to  carry  me  to  the 
square  first,  and  return  again  to  fetdi 
the  lame  lady.  They  carried  me  in  one 
of  the  room  chairs,  with  the  quilt  over 
me  (which  proved  afterwards  of  great 
service),  and  another  person  went 
before  with  a  torch.  I  heard  some 
poor  wretches  bogging  for  help  as  I 
was  carried  through  a  narrow  alley 
down  a  steep  hilX  which  was  the 
only  passage  left  free  from  ruiii& 

Opposite  to  the  bottom  of  the  alley 
was  a  church  belonging  to  a  convent 
of  friars,  the  door  of  which  was  open. 
There  stood  lighted  candles  upon  the 
high  altar,   the  friars  seemed  veiy 
bucQT  in  their  church  dresBes^  and 
in  the  porch  lay  some  dead  bodies 
Thence  through  a  narrow  street  to 
the  Church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene. 
I  saw  no  houses  fallen  down  into 
that  street*  but   eveiywhere  great 
stones  scattered   about ;   and  as  I 
passed,  looking  up  a  street,  could  see 
over  the  ruins  the  upper  windows  of 
our  houses  still  standing.  The  Ciiurcn 
of  St   Mary    Magdalene   had  not 
fallen ;  its  doors  were  open,  and  some 
lights  and  people  in  it    I  obflerved 
the  fire  had  already  taken  poMemon 
of  the  street  leading  to  the  CathedraL 
In  theSilversmiths^Street  there  iwre 
no  houses  quite  fallen,  and  some  few 
people  seemed  to   be  employed  in 
throwing  bundles  out  of  the  wmdowa. 

As  I  passed  the  end  of  the  Ba& 
Nova  I  saw  both  sides  of  it  were  on 
fire,  OS  well  as  the  next  street,  wtacn 
runs  parallel  with  it.  At  the  eqnaw 
I  found  the  King's  Palace  {wta^ 
made  one  side  of  it)  and  half  of  the 
ac(joining  side  on  fire,  burning  slowly, 
the  little  wind  driving  it  gently  on- 
wards. In  the  opposite  part  JW 
Adford  met  me,  and  told  me  her  sw- 
ter  Mrs  Graves  and  her  famiJj  ^«^ 
there,  sitting  on  some  bundles  oi 
clothes  they  had  saved;  but  as  it  wae 
in  the  open  air,  my  conductors  coose 
rather  to  place  me  in  a  stall,  witu 
some  others  in  my  condition. 

To  find  myself  thus,  so  much  be- 
yond all  expectation,  suddenly  re- 
lieved from  the  constantappreh^on 
of  fallmg  houses,  and  dangers  of  the 
fire  (as  1  thought,  at  least),  when  i 
was  m  the  greatest  despair,  and  o^ 
given  up  all  hopes  of  assistance, 
raised  my  spirits  to  that  degree,  Vo^ 
now  for  the  first  time,  notwithsta»<i- 
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ing  the  great  pain  I  was  in,  I  began 
to    hope    it    was  possible   still  to 
live,  tui  new  tenois  employed  my 
thoughtsL    For  the  people,  all  full  of 
the  notion  that  it  was  the  day  of 
jadgxnent,  and  willing  therefore  to  be 
employed  in  ^ood  works,  had  loaded 
themaelTes  with  crocifixes  and  saints ; 
and   men  and  women   equally  the 
ssune,  daring  the  intervals  between 
the  shocks,  were  either  singing  li- 
tanies or  cruelly  tormenting  the  dy- 
ing with  religious  ceremomes;  and 
whenever  the  earth  trembled,  all  on 
their  knees  roaring  out  Misericordia  ! 
in  the  most  dismS  voice  imaginable. 
The  fear,  then,  that  my  presence 
mi|^ht  excite  their  fanaticism  at  such 
a  time  when  all  government  was  at  an 
end  (and  it  was  impossible  to  guess 
what  torn  their  furious  zeal  might 
takke  against  that  worst  of  criminals, 
a  heretic),  made  me  dread  the  ap- 
proach of  every  person.    Add  to  this, 
that  the  Oaista  redra  (or  stony  quay), 
a^oining  to  this  square,  had  already 
sunk,  and  the  least  rising  of  the 
water  would   overflow  us  alL     In 
Budi  reflections  there  passed  about 
two  hours^  during  which  time  Mr 
Jorg  and  lus  feunily  were  come  to  the 
square  to  Mr  Graves's  family.  The  fire 
was  now  almost  opposite,  and  under 
the  shed,  which  nad  at  first  been 
qnite  crowded,  there  was  nobody  left 
bat  myself;  when  I  heard  a  cry  of 
''Beat  down  the  cabaras"  (stalls), 
some  of  which,  it  seems,  had  taken 
fire ;  and,  telling  all  that  were  under 
them  to  get  out,  they  began  immed- 
iately to  knock  down  that  where  I 
lay.    With  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
got  myself  out  before  it  tumbled 
down  j  and,  meeting  with  Mr  Joig 
and  another  person,  they  carried  me 
to  Mr  Graves  s  family,  and  laid  me  on 
their  bundles. 

Mrs  Graves  I  found  to  be  of  the 
common  opinion  that  it  was  the  last 
day;  and,  attempting  to  persuade 
her  to  the  contnuy,  she  told  me  it 
was  but  of  little  consequence  to  us, 
as  the  fire  was  just  approaching  to 
the  gnnpowder-shops  opposite,  and 
she  expected  they  woula  blow  up 
every  moment  This  new  terror 
stopped  my  further  speaking,  and 
we  silently  waited  the  event,  which 
proved,  however,  most  favourable ; 
for  there   were  only  three   explo- 
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sions,  one  after  the  other,  making  a 
great  report,  but  not  attended  with 
mischiet  About  this  time  a  poor 
Irish  beggarwoman,  who  seemea  to 
be  half  mad,  putting  her  trust  in 
some  saint  with  a  strange  name, 
went  through  the  fire  in  the  Rua 
Nova  to  Mr  Houston's  cellar,  and 
brought  from  thence  a  bottle  of  wine 
to  Mr  Graves,  from  whom  she 
would  receive  no  gratui^  at  such  a 
time  as  that  Of  this  MrsAdford 
gave  me  some. 

On  Sunday  morning,  about  five 
o'clock,  the  wind  changing,  it  blew 
very  fresh,  and  drove  the  fire  with 
the  utmost  rapiditv  down  the  hill 
from  the  Cathedral  to  our  side  of 
the  square,  which  obliged  us  imme- 
diately to  move ;  and  their  blacks, 
carrying  me  opposite  to  the  Oustom- 
House,  left  me  there  till  they  had 
conveyed  their  masterls  bundles  to 
the  other  side.  But  so  quick  was 
the  prosress  of  the  flames,  that  they 
mresently  seized  upon  the  Gustom- 
House,  bursting  out  all  at  once 
with  a  violent  heat  I  attempted  to 
get  away,  but  was  unable :  so  re- 
mained scorching  there  till  Mr  Jorg 
removed  me;  and  the  blacks  came 
and  conveyed  me  again  to  Mrs 
Graves's  fomily,  laying  me,  as  before, 
on  their  bundles.  We  were  now 
ver^  near  the  Palace,  the  roof  of 
which  had  already  tumbled  in,  and 
the  fires  were  so  much  decreased 
that  there  seemed  to  be  but  little 
left  to  bum,  and  we  apprehended  no 
danger  except  from  the  falling  of  the 
walls,  almost  all  of  which  were  still 
standing. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  sun  shin- 
ing very  bright,  some  boats  came  to 
the  shore,  and  carried  off  a  number 
of  persons.  A  voung  man,  son  to  our 
housekeeper,  finding  me  out  told 
me  he  was  endeavouring  to  hire  a 
boat  to  carry  his  mother  (also  much 
hurt,  and  then  in  the  square)  on 
board  ship,  and  asked  me  to  go  with 
them.  To  this  I  hardly  answered  in 
the  aflfirmative,  supposing  all  the 
danger  from  the  fire  to  be  over,  and 
therefore  unwilling  to  leave  my  only 
Mend,  Mr  Jorg,  bdiind  mid. 

We  were  now  again  in  a  crowd  of 
people  with  their  hundles,  all  endea- 
vouring to  procure  boats.  Amongst 
them  I  saw   Mr  George  Barclay 
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lying  on  a  mattress,  who  had  (as  I 
learned  afterwards)  one  of  his  feet 
smasbied  by  a  stone ;  bat  I  saw  no 
more  either  of  him  or  the  house- 
keeper's son,    Mr  Jorg,  returning 
from  the  water-side,  desired  us  all  to 
remove  thither,  or  else  it  would  be 
impossible  to  procure  a  boat,  for  the 
moment  they  reached  the  shore  th^ 
were  filled  with  people.    This  was 
directly  complied  with,  and  I  found 
the  cool  air  from  the  water  very  re- 
freshing ;  but  it  did  not  loi^  con- 
tinue so;  for  in  a  little  time  it 
grew  excessively  hot  and  we  soon 
perceived  that  the  nre,  which  we 
mia^ined  we  had  left  so  far  behind 
us,  had  crept  along  through  the  low 
buildings  b^  the  water-side,  and  was 
just  breakm^  out  in  a  x>ent-house 
close  by  us.  This  obliged  our  imme- 
diate return  into  the  squai^;  soon 
after  which  the  fire,  by  means  of  a 
large  quantity  of  timber  which  lay 
upon  the  shore,  sained  the  end  of  the 
Palace  next  to  tne  water,  and  there, 
to  our  great  surprise,  biased   out 
fresh  again,  though  it  had  seemed 
before  to  oe  almost  extinguished; 
and  presently  we  found   ourselves 
every  way  surrounded  by  a  prodi- 
gious fire,  attended   with   such   a 
shower  of  ashes  from  the  timber  by 
the  water-side,  that,  to  keep  them 
oflf,  I  was  forced  (notwithstanding 
the  violent  heat)  to  close  my  quilt 
quite  over   my  face.     About  this 
time,  two  chaise  machos  (or  mules), 
with  all  their  furniture  on.  were  run- 
ning about  loose.     The  namess  of 
one  of  them  caught  fire,  and,  blazing 
all  over  its  ba^  made  the  mule 
gallop  with  the   greatest   violence 
backwards   and  forwards  over  the 
people,  the  other  following;  whilst 
I,  unable  to  get  out  of  their  way, 
lay   listening   to    the    screams    of 
the  people  to  guess  the  distance  they 
mignt  be  from  me,  till  I  heard  some- 
body cry  out,  "  You  are  on  fire ! " 
and  feeling  my  quilt  snatched  away, 
saw  it  thrown  on  the  ground,  where, 
the  fire  bein^  stamped  out  with  their 
feet^  the  quilt  was  returned  to  me 
a^am.    I  then  told  Mrs  Graves  if 
she  did  not  remove  we  should  be  on 
fire  again ;  that  it  was  better  to  go 
into  tne  corner  of  the  square  (where 
the  entrance  to  the  Palace  had  been), 
the  only  place  free  from  bundles,  and 
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whither  the  wind  did  not  blow  the 
flames,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  fall- 
ing of  the  walls,  than  to  remain 
there  for  the  certainty  of  the  fire; 
but  Mrs  Graves,  whose  spirits  were 
quite  exhausted,  replied  that  it  was 
impossible  to  go  anywhere  to  a?oid 
it;  that  having  already  removed 
several  times  to  no  purpose,  she 
would  stir  no  farther. 

Mr  Joiff,  however,  told  me  that,  if 
I  desired  it.  he  would  carry  me  thwe, 
and  accordingly  did  so  with  the  help 
of  the  blacks,  and  placing  me  upon  a 
small  bundle  of  a  Portuguese,  they 
returned.  ,  Soon  after  I  heard  several 
Portuguese  men  and  women  encourag- 
ing each  other  to  attempt  an  escape 
throu^  the  ruins  of  the  Palace,  and 
soon,  mounting  over  the  nibbish, 
they  disappeared.  .Just  then  part 
of  an  arch,  through  which  they  were 
supposed  to  pass,  fell  in,  cauaog 
a  kmd  of  compassionate  ay  amongst 
the  people ;  but  as  none  of  them 
retume<t  I  conclude  they  were  roe- 
cessful.  About  an  hour  after,  the 
fire  still  gaining  OTOund,  I  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  Portuguese  woman, 
who  began  her  prayers  in  a  melan- 
choly tone,  holding  a  crucifix  over 
my  head,  and  the  people  on  their 
knbes,  forming  a   circle  round  ua, 

joined  with  her.  ,    „   i  «« 

As  this  was  what  I  had  aU  ftlo^ 
much  feared  would  happen,  I  waitea 
the  event  with  the  utmost  horror, 
and  had  determined  to  ffff^^^ 
sensibUity,  when  she  abruptly  stop- 
ped, and  immediately  the  dwrn 
roar  of  Misericordia  !  always  atten- 
dant on  the  earthquakes  (of  whicn 
there  had  been  several  uncountea 
by  me,  as  the  fire  had  become  the 
more  threatening  danger),  made  me 
expect  another  shock ;  but  ^- 
ceiving  no  motion,  I  was  surpneea, 
and,  venturing  to  open  my  9^l\l 
saw  all  kneeling  down,  and  that  the 
great  square  was  full  of  flam» ;  i"^ 
the  people  from  the  adjoinin?  streew 
had  filled  it  with  bundles,  whwh  m 
had  left  there  when  the  increase  oi 
the  fire  had  driven  themselves  awaj. 
These  bundles  were  now  all  in  a  onu^ 
except  just  in  our  comer,  and  unaer 
the  Palace  walls,  whither  MrGraveB« 

family  -had  retired ;  but  as  tne 
wind  blew  very  fresh,  and  drove  me 
fiames  in  sheets  of  fire  close  dantw 
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over  001  heads,  expecting  them  eveiy 
minute  to  seize  upon  us.  I  lost  all  my 
Bpirits^  and,  again  abandoning  myself 
to  despuT,  thought  it  was  stiU  impos- 
Bible,  after  so  many  escapes,  to  avoid 
the  sort  of  death  1  most  dreaded 

After  some  time  passed  in  these 
dreadful  apprehensions,  the  wind  sad- 
denly  abated,  and  the  fire,  burning 
upwards,  made  no  farther  progress. 
This  again  restored  hope  to  us,  and 
hanger  obliged  those  that  had  pro- 
visions to  think  of  eating,  when  an 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  gentlewoman 
sitting  near  me  asked  if  my  name 
was  not  Chase,  and  said  she  knew 
my  fiither  many  years,  and  save  me 
a  laige  piece  of  water-melon  and 
some  bread  and  water.  Mr  Jorg 
also  soon  after  brought  me  some 
bread,  and,  cariving  me  on  his  back 
to  Mr  Graveflfsmmuy,leit  me  there; 
and  presently  after,  going  himself 
with  nis  uncle  and  the  old  lady  to 
the  water-side  (to  which  there  was 
now  a  passage,  the  nent-houses  be- 
ing burnt  down),  and  not  returning 
Boon,  I  b^^an  to  imagine  they  were 

Sne,  till  it  was  confinned  to  me  by 
r  Waubbes  (who  was  the  gentle- 
man that  assisted  in  bringing  me  to 
the  a(}uareX  saving  that  'Hie  was 
surprised  Mr  Jorg  had  left  me  at 
last.**  But,  for  my  own  part.  I  had 
more  reason  to  be  surprised  ne  had 
not  done  it  before,  and  to  think  my- 
self very  happjr  that,  after  saving  my 
life  so  many  times,  he  had  not  de- 
serted me  tUl  the  most  threatening 
dangers  were  almost  over.  There- 
fore, far  from  making  any  complaints, 
I  only  wished  him  the  utmost  hap- 
innessy  excited  thereto  by  the  warm- 
est gratitude  for  my  preservation. 
However,  as  he  had  been  almost  the 
only  person  that  had  showed  me  any 
attention,  I  could  not  but  be  verv 
uneasy  at  my  present  situation;  and, 
determining  to  exert  myself  as  much 
as  possible,  now  I  had  nobody  left  to 
depend  upon  for  assistance,  I  applied 
immediately  to  Mr  Graves  to  oeg  a 
place  in  the  boat  he  was  endeavour- 
mg  to  procure  for  his  family;  to 
wmch  he  replied,  "tt^at  his  own 
family  was  sufficient  to  fill  any  boat 
he  was  likely  to  get ;  that  it  was  no 
time  for  ceremony ;  therefore  he 
could  not  pretend  to  offer  any  such 
thing."  Surprised  at  such  an  an- 
VOL.  Lxxxvm.— KO,  Dxxxvin. 
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swer,  especially  as  the  boats  on  that 
river  are  so  huge,  I  asked  if  his  black 
servants  were  reckoned  part  of  his 
familjT,  or,  if  not,  whether  he  would 
permit  me  to  employ  one  of  them  to 
try  to  hire  a  boat  for  me  ?  To  which 
"rnx  Waubbes  (to  whom  one  of  the 
blacks,  it  seemed,  belonged)  directly 
answered  I  was  welcome  to  his  ser- 
vant to  go  wherever  I  pleased.  Mr 
Graves  also  said  I  might  if  I  liked 
it,  but  that  it  was  imposable  to  get 
a  boat,  even  if  I  was  to  offer  a  him- 
dred  mocdas  for  one.  Knowing  that 
I  could  not  be  in  a  worse  situation. 
I  accepted  their  offers  directly,  ana 
desired  one  of  the  blacks  to  go 
immediately  to  the  water-side,  to 
wait  there,  and  to  endeavour  to 
procure  me  a  place  in  a  boat,  tell- 
ing him  I  would  give  him  a  tnirty- 
six-shilling  piece  to  get  me  conveyed 
up  the  river  to  the  convent  of  Madre 
de  Diosw  and  to  carry  me  thence  to 
Mr  Haxe's  house,  just  by  it,  upon 
his  back ; — to  make  the  best  bargain 
he  could,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
for  himself.  After  which,  if  I  re- 
member weU,  Mr  Graves,  having  re- 
moved us  more  into  the  square, 
nearer  to  the  water-side,  placed 
his  own  family  in  a  great  glass 
coach  which  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, leaving  only  the  maid-servant 
with  her  bundles,  upon  which  I  was 
laid.  There  came  to  her  then  a  poor 
boy,  who  seemed  to  have  a  crust 
over  his  face,  begging  earnestly 
for  some  water.  There  beiDg  but 
little  left,  he  was  reftued.  He  laid 
himself  down,  and,  shrieking  in  the 
most  dreadful  agonies,  prevailed  with 
her  to  give  him  all  that  there  was. 
Soon  s^r,  seeing  the  two  women 
who  had  given  me  the  melon  going 
with  a  man  towards  the  water- 
side, I  desired  Mr  GraveB*s  maid  to 
apply  to  them,  to  ask  them  if  they 
had  any  room  in  their  boat,  but  she 
was  answered  in  the  negative.  I 
begged  of  her  also  to  call  to  the 
watermen,  who  began  now  to  a^ar. 
At  last  one  of  them  came.  I  offered 
him  half  a  moidore,  which  he  refused, 
saying  they  were  sent  only  for  the 
servants  of  the  Palace— however, 
that  he  would  go  and  consult  with 
his  companions  upon  it.  About 
three  o'clock,  as  I  suppose,  we  began 
to  hear  a  dreadful  rumbling  noise 
p 
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anderground.  It  seemed  to  proceed 
from  under  the  niinB  of  the  Palace — 
as  if  the  earth  had  opened  there,  and 
the  riyer  was  rushing  in,  forcing  great 
stones  along  with  it.  The  cause  of  it 
I  could  not  tell,  but  it  continued  till 
my  departure. 

Mr  Houston,  a  coffeehouse-man, 
with  whom  I  had  not  the  least 
acquaintance,  seeing  the  miserable 
condition  I  lay  in,  came  and  offered 
me  anv  aasistance  in  his  power.  I 
asked  him  directly  if  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  quit  the  square  before  night  f 
— to  which  he  answered  he  was  not ; 
because  he  wanted  to  carnr  away 
with  him  some  pieces  of  holland  he 
had  saved,  and  for  which  he  supposed 
he  should  hardly  be  able  to  procure 
a  conyeyance  l>efore  the  next  day. 
I  desired  him  to  bring  them  and  sit 
down  by  me,  which  he  complied 
with,  to  my  very  great  satisfaction ; 
for  I  almost  despaired  of  receiving 
any  further  assistance  finom  Mr 
Graves's  family;  and  as  the  night 
was  coming  on,  I  knew  not  what 
would  be<K>me  of  me  without  some 
friendly  help.  Some  time  afterwards, 
when  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of 
their  return,  came  the  two  watermen, 
and  offered  to  cany  me.  provided 
they  were  paid  beforehana. 

Mr  Houston  said  it  was  too  much, 
which  would  have  been  of  little  con- 
sideration to  me  at  such  a  time,  had 
not  the  black  boy  returned  also  to 
tell  me  he  had  agreed  for  a  place 
for  eighteen  shillings,  and  that  I 
must  go  directly.  With  the  greatest 
jov  imaginable,  I  desired  him  to 
take  me  on  his  back j  nor  do  I  know 
why  I  did  not  ask  Mr  Houston  to  go 
with  me,  or  why  he  did  not  himself 
offer  it  I  took  my  leave  of  him  and 
of  Mr  Graves's  family,  who  were  all 
just  returned  from  the  glass  coach, 
and  were  in  tears  disputing  amongst 
themselves — (the  cause  I  did  not 
then  know).  Mr  Jorg's  partner,  Mr 
Brockleman,  was  with  them,  who 
came  ashore  in  a  ship's  boat  on  pur- 
pose to  carry  them  away ;  but,  as  I 
learnt  afterwards,  they  would  not 
accept  his  offer,  because  his  boat 
was  not  large  enough  to  carry  all  of 
them  and  their  bundles  together  at 
once;  therefore  chose  rather  to  re- 
main in  the  square  another  night 
than  divide. 
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We  were  once  more  put  to  great 
distress  by  the  fire  ;  and  Mr  Haustoa 
in  the  confusion  endeavouring  to 
save  their  bundles,  lost  his  own  pieces 
of  holland ;  however,  the  next  day 
they  all  got  away  safe. 

fiut  to  return  to  myself:  anotha 
black  boy  offered  to  attend  me.  I 
made  no  objection,  and  between  the 
two  was  conveyed  into  a  large  boat 
almost  full  of  people,  and  there  laid 
upon  a  board  along  tiie  middle  of  it. 
A  priest  that  came  in  afterwards 
treading  upon  my  lame  leg,  the  in- 
crease of  pain  almost  overcame  me; 
however,  the  coolness  of  the  water, 
which  was  very  smooth  and  pleasant, 
and  the  evening  fine,  soon  brought 
me  to  mysel£  Going  a  little  way 
up  the  nver,  just  beyond  the  fire, 
the  boat  stopped  at  the  Ribdra, 
or  fish-market— a  birge  place,  from 
which  there  was  an  open  way  along 
the  river-side  into  the  country.  Hie 
people  were  all  put  on  ahore ;  and  to 
my  great  surpnse,  they  were  going 
to  put  me  there  liKewise.  Vexed  to 
the  last  degree  at  my  disappoint- 
ment, I  exerted  all  the  spirits  I  had 
left,  and  told  them  that  they  might 
see  in  my  condition  it  was  to  no  par- 
pose  to  set  me  on  shore  there :  if 
they  would  not  comply  with  their 
agreement,  I  desired  to  be  carried 
back  to  tne  place  whence  they  had 
brought  me,  where  the  fire  had 
almost  spent  itself,  rather  than  be 
placed  here  to  meet  with  it  again. 
One  of  them  said  he  knew  nothing 
of  any  such  agreement  —  that  his 
partner  was  wrong  to  make  it,  for 
they  belonged  to  a  town  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  could  not  have 
time  sufficient  I  desired  them  to 
carry  me  as  far  as  they  could,  and 
they  accordingly  proceeded  forward. 
I  saw  Mr  Home  going  on  shore  in  a 
ship's  boat,  but  did  not  speak  to 
him. 

When  we  came  to  the  Horse-Guards, 
at  the  end  of  the  city,  the  watermen 
said  the  tide  was  turning— and,  mut- 
tering together,  I  heard  them  call 
me  a  heretic,  and  the  blacks  devils ; 
so  that  I  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  at 
any  rate,  and  was  but  roughly  put  on 
shore  ;  where,  deeming  it  unsafe  they 
should  know  I  had  more  money  about 
me  than  the  thirty-six-shilling  piece, 
I  chose  rather  to  send  the  blacks 
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intb  one  of  tbe  boatmen  to  get  the 
change,  and  lemained  myseff  lying 
on  the  ground  dose  to  the  water ; 
during  which  a  Galician  porter  came 
and  (mered  to  carry  me  anywhere  I 
pleased  for  eighteen  shillings ;  bat  as 
the  night  was  coming  on,  I  had  not 
confidence  sufficient  to  trust  him. 
Upon  their  return,  which  seemed  to 
me  a  long  time  at  first,  the  boatman 
asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  he 
had  run  away  with  my  money) — 
then  said  it  was  not  good,  and  talked 
in  an  odd  kind  of  manner,  to  which 
I  made  no  reply.  The  black  boys 
also  showed  no  inclination  to  go  any 
&rther,  saying  they  could  not  get 
back  to  their  masters  in  the  night 
unless  the  watermen  would  wait,  as 
by  their  agreement  at  first  they  had 
promised  to  do.  This  the  watermen 
said  they  would  still  comply  with,  if 
they  made  haste  back  again ;  upon 
which  they  set  out,  carryini^  ine  by 
tamB  on  their  shoulders,  often  set- 
ting me  down  to  rest  themselves ;  for 
they  were  so  weakly  that  I  expected 
them  every  step  to  tumble.  Tke  dis- 
tance, I  think,  cannot  be  above  a 
mile,  but  it  seemed  to  us  then  a  long 
wa:^  indeed ;  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  I  prevailed  with  them  to 
get  on  as  &r  as  Mr  Hake's  juinie  or 
country  house.  The  road  was  pretty 
full  of  people  going  silently  along 
with  the  most  dejected  countenances. 
At  one  of  their  resting-places,  the 
blacks  put  me  upon  some  stone  steps 
leading  up  to  a  nobleman's  house, 
which  brought  the  ladies  to  the 
window.  Imagining  I  was  coming 
to  them,  they  told  me  that  part  of  the 
large  house  of  retirement  for  widows 
had  just  tumbled  down.  At  last 
they  brought  me,  almost  overcome 
with  the  increase  of  pain,  to  the  first 
gate  of  Mr  Hake's  garden,  which 
standing  open,  we  went  in,  and  found 
the  walk  leading  to  the  house  full  of 
people  ;  but  as  it  was  growing  dark, 
I  could  not  distinguish  them. 

I  asked,  however,  immediately,  if 
Mr  Hake  was  living,  and  if  he  were 
there  ?  neither  of  which  they  knew. 
Proceeding  on  a  little  farther,  I 
heard  a  man  speaking  English,  and, 
repeating  the  same  questions  to  him, 
was  only  answered  that  he  had  lost 
his  wife  and  three  fine  children : 
and  even  at  the  house,  which  was 
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standing,  they  either  knew  nothing 
or  did  not  mind  me :  whence  con- 
cluding that  the  family  had  quitted 
the  place,  moat  likely  to  go  on  board 
ship,  I  was  quite  in  despair  what  to 
do  with  myself,  when  Mr  Joseph 
Hake^  who  was  at  some  distance, 
astonished  to  hear  the  voice  of  a 
person  he  had  been  hiformed  the 

§  receding  day  was  either  dead  or 
ying,  called  out  in  the  greatest  sur- 
prise to  tell  his  father  and  mother, 
and  came  running  immediately  to 
me. 

Mr  Hake  said  that  he  had  believed 
my  case  to  be  desperate,  and  there- 
fore had  wished  most  heartily  to 
hear  I  was  released  from  suflfering. 
They  received  me  in  the  most  afiec- 
tionate  manner  possible,  which  filled 
me  with  so  mucn  joy  to  be  taken  so 
much  notice  of  that  I  could  not  help 
teUing  Mr  Hake  that  I  sincerely 
thanked  God  for  lengthening  out  my 
days  to  die  under  his  protection. 

They  carried  me  to  a  tent  made 
of  carpets  under  a  vine- walk  where 
their  beds  were  ^laced^  and  gave  me 
some  strong  white  wme  and  bread 
and  butter,  at  that  time  exquisite 
and  refreshing  to  me  ;  but  they 
feared  to  give  me  as  much  as]  I 
would  have  desired.  The  two  black 
boys  I  joyfully  dismissed,  equally 
pleased  with  eighteen  shillings  each. 

Mr  Hake  sent  for  the  King's 
farrier,  who  was  also  a  famous  bone- 
setter,  then  in  the  garden  with  his 
family.  This  man,  with  the  help  of 
a  barber-surgeon,  examined  me  im- 
mediately, and  declared  there  was 
nothing  broke  but  the  arm  ;  that  all 
the  rest  were  only  wounds  and 
bruises,  and,  if  fever  could  be  kept 
oflf,  I  might  do  very  well  again. 
They  set  my  arm  immediately,  but 
did  not  perceive  the  dislocation  of 
the  shoulder,  and  my  left  side  was 
at  that  time  the  most  painful  to  me. 
Their  opinion  of  me  being  more  fa- 
vourable than  I  could  have  expected 
from  my  outward  appearance,  I  de- 
termined by  patience  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiencies  of  all  the  conveniences 
which  another  time  mi^ht  have  af- 
forded ;  yet  about  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  the  family  had  laid 
themselves  down  to  rest,  my  left  side 
grew  so  bad  that  it  almost  took  away 
my  breath,  and  at  the  same  time  a  be- 
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numbing  coldness  seizing  me  in  my 
lame  arm,  I  thought  I  had  only  a 
few  moments  to  live ;  but,  unwilling 
to  disturb  their  scantyrepose,  T  did 
not  speak,  till  Mr  Hake,  seeing 
my  condition,  called  Mr  Abraham 
Hake  to  my  assistance,  who  setting 
me  up,  I  recovered  a  little,  and  by 
bleedmg  the  next  morning  was 
greatly  relieved,  and  was  forced  to 
nave  application  to  this  remedy  four 
times  more. 

On  the  Tuesday  Mr  Screfton  the 
Burceon  came  to  me  with  great  dif- 
ficmty  from  Belem ;  said  he  was  al- 
most puUed  to  pieces  by  the  people, 
and,  confirming  the  former  opinion 
of  my  case,  told  me  he  was  very  glad 
to  hear  I  had  fallen  into  such  good 
hands  as  he  esteemed  the  bone-setter*s 
to  be. 

Mr  Hake  from  the  first  assured 
me  of  his  assistance  and  protection, 
yet  when  I  heard  the  clamour  of  the 
starving  people  for  bread,  threaten- 
ing to  break  in  upon  us  (so  that  we 
were  forced  to  eat  our  victuals  almost 
by  stealth^  as  also  the  variety  of  re- 
ports of  robberies  and  murders  which 
were  committed  all  around  us,  whilst 
all  government  was  at  an  end,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  English  were 
pressing  him  for  his  own  safety  to 

§0  on  board  ship,  I  expected  every 
ay  necessity  would  force  him  to 
compliance,  and  should  that  hapi)en 
I  knew  not  whither  to  look  with 
hope ! 

With  what  gratitude  then  did  mv 
heart  overflow  (a  gratitude  whicn 
no  time  can  ever  e£ce)  to  hear  him 
declare,  when  earnestly  entreated  to 
go  on  board  a  ship  of  which  he  him- 
self was  an  owner,  and  where  there 
was  a  Dlace  reserved  for  him,  that 
he  coula  not  leave  his  family.  On 
beinfir  told  they  would  make  room 
for  his  sons,  he  said  he  not  only 
meant  his  sons  but  myself  also, 
whom  he  could  not  abandon  in  so 
distressful  a  condition,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  mention  it  any 
more  to  him.  And  indeed  in  every 
respect  he  most  fully  complied  with 
his  promise  to  me,  carrying  me  on 
board  the  aforementioned  ship  on 
Saturday  the  29th  of  November. 
The  next  day  she  sailed  for  England 
with  twenty-four  passengers,  being 
the  second  ship  after  the  earthquake ; 
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the  Expedition  packet,  Captain  Wil- 
liam dies,  havm^  sailed  about  ten 
days  before  us  with  seventeen  pas- 
sengers. 

It  was  constantly  a  most  sensible 
increase  of  uneasiness  to  me  to  give 
so  much  trouble  to  Mr  Hake's  family 
at  such  a  time  of  general  confusion 
and  distress,  and  i  must  ever  ac- 
knowledge myself  greatly  indebted 
for  my  recovery  to  the  particular 
care  and  attention  of  Mr  Abraham 
Hake. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  not 
only  to  describe  most  minutely  all  the 
accidents  that  happened  to  me^  but 
even  the  hopes  and  fears  occasioned 
by  them,  whether  depressed  and  mag- 
nified by  my  debilitated  state  of  mind 
I  know  not  I  can  only  say  that  after 
I  got  into  the  street  the  general 
distress  painted  in  every  ghastly 
countenance  made  but  little  reflection 
necessary  to  conclude  that  even  the 
nearest  relations  would  be  unable  to 
assist  each  other ;  and  from  the  short 
examination  I  had  made  of  myself,. 
I  thought  it  was  of  little  consequence 
to  me,  and  therefore  at  once  resolved, 
without  a  murmur,  to  resign  myself 
to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  all  things,  humbly  hoping,  by  my 
patience  in  suflering  what  He  was. 
pleased  to  inflict,  to  make  some 
atonement  for  my  faults. 

How  great,  then,  must  be  my 
thankfulness  to  Divine  Providence 
for  raising  me  up  assistance,  not 
only  unasked,  but  even  unhoped  for, 
amongst  people  almost  strangers  ta 
me,  more  especially  Mr  Jorg  (with 
whom  I  had  but  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance), who.  like  a  guardian  angel, 
appeared  always  to  assist  me  in  the 
utmost  extremities.  He  afterwards  as- 
sured me  that  it  cave  him  the  greatest 
concern  to  be  obliged  to  leave  me  in 
the  manner  he  dia;  but  that,  finding 
aU  hopes  of  procuring  a  boat  were 
vain,  because  the  moment  any  came 
near  to  the  shore  they  were  imme- 
diately crowded  with  people  who 
waited  there  on  purpose,  he  resolved 
to  get  away  himself  in  the  same 
manner,  and  endeavour  to  send  me 
the  first  help  he  could  procure :  that 
accordingly,  after  crossing  the  river 
(which  took  them  uf)  a  long  timeL 
he  met  with  a  Mr  Bride,  an  £ngli&h 
shoemaker,  who  was  going  over,  and. 
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wlio,  at  bis  entreaty^  promised  to 
look  for  me,  and  carry  me  away 
with  him:  and  that,  after  making 
the  most  ailieent  search  for  me  with- 
out success,  he  rightly  concluded  I 
had  been  suready  removed  thence. 
I  have  been  the  more  particular  to 
mention  this  circumstance,  because 
it  sets  in  its  true  light  a  behaviour 
I  can  never  reflect  on  without  the 
greatest  surprise  and  astonishment, 
as  well  as  the  deepest  sense  of  grati- 
tude. 

Some  time  afterwards^  I  learnt 
that  no  part  of  our  house  fell  except 
the  arada  where  I  was,  nor  were  any 
of  the  £unily  killed ;  only  the  house- 
keeper and  one  man-servant  were 
much  hurt  by  the  falling  of  the  arada 
upofn  them  as  they  were  going  out  of 
Rehouse.  The  ceilings  of  the  upper 
story  were,  however,  so  much  uiat- 
tered,  that  none  ventured  to  enter 
into  any  of  the  rooms. 

It  is  universally  amed  that  all 
the  mischief  proceeded  from  the  first 
three  shocks  of  the  earthquake,  which 
were  attended  with  a  tumbling  sort 
of  motion,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
so  that  it  was  amazing  the  houses  re- 
sisted so  long  as  they  did. 

No  place  nor  time  could  have  been 
more  unlucky  for  the  miserable  peo- 
ple I  The  city  was  ftiU  of  narrow 
streets ;  ^e  houses  strong-built  and 
high,  so  that  their  falling  filled  up  all 
the  passages ;  the  day  of  All  Saints, 
with  the  Portuguese  a  great  holiday, 
when  all  the  altars  of  the  churches 
were  lighted  up  with  many  candles, 
just  at  the  time  they  were  fullest  of 
people !  Most  of  the  churches  fell  im- 
meoiately.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  people  going  to  and  from  mass, 
many  of  whom  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  mere  falling  of  the 
upper  paits  of  the  houses. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pretend 
justly  to  describe  the  universal  hor- 
ror and  distress  that  everywhere  pre- 
vailed !  Many  saved  themselves  by 
Oupon  the  water,  whilst  others 
there  the  death  they  hoped  to 
have  avoided.  Some  were  wonder- 
fidly  preserved  by  getting  to  the  tops 
of  their  houses ;  more  by  retiring  to 
the  bottoms  of  tibem.  Others,  again, 
unhurt,  were  imprisoned  under  the 
ruins  of  their  dwellings,  only  to  be 
burnt  alive !  whilst  two  Dutchmen, 
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in  particular,  were  said  to  have  es- 
caped by  the  fire  reachinc^  the  ruins 
of  their  house,  and  lighting  them 
through  passages  they  womd  not 
otherwise  have  found  out.  The  ear- 
nest but  unheeded  supplications  of 
the  disabled,  and  the  violent,  noisy 
prayers  of  the  people,  who  tnousht 
it  to  be  the  Day  of  Judgment,  added 
to  the  general  distraction.  In  short, 
death  m  every  shape  soon  grew  fa- 
miliar to  the  eye. 

The  river  is  said  to  have  risen 
and  fallen  several  times  successively 
in  a  most  wonderful  manner ;  at 
one  time  threatening  to  overflow  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  directly 
afterwards  leaving  the  ships  almost 
aground  in  the  middle  or  its  bed, 
showing  rocks  that  had  never  been 
seen  before. 

The  duration  of  the  first  shock 
(which  came  without  any  warning, 
except  a  great  noise  heard  by  the 
people  near  the  water-side)  is  vari- 
ously reported,  but  by  none  is  esti- 
mated at  less  than  three  minutes  and 
a  half.  At  the  latter  part  of  it  (I  sup- 
pose), I  was  thrown  over  the  wall,  and 
fell  about  four  stories,  between  the 
houses,  where  I  must  have  lain  but 
a  Little  time,  if  it  was  the  second 
shock  that  I  felt  in  the  Portuguese 
man's  house — which  was  said  to  nave 
happened  at  ten  o'clock  (though  bv 
some  people  it  is  confounded  with 
the  first).  I  almost  think  it  could 
not  have  been  the  third  that  I  felt  at 
Mr  Jorg's  house ;  for  as  that  took 
place  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  must  have 
remained  a  long  time  in  the  street, 
whereas  it  appeared  to  me  that,  in- 
stead of  two  hours,  as  it  must  have 
been  if  between  the  second  and  third 
shocks,  I  lay  there  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Before  I  left  Mr  Jore's  house  on 
the  Saturday  ni^ht  about  eleven 
o'clock,  which  was  in  the  same  street 
with  ours,  called  Pedras  Nagras,  situ- 
ated upon  the  hill  leading  up  to  the 
Castle,  I  saw  all  the  middle  piart  of 
the  city  to  the  King's  Palace,  and 
from  thence  up  the  opposite  hill  to 
us^  leading  to  the  Baira  Alto,  con- 
taming  a  number  of  parishes,  all  in 
one  great  blaze. 

Three  times  I  thought  myself  in- 
evitably lost !  The  first,  when  I  saw 
all  the  city  moving  like  the  water ; 
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the  second,  when  I  found  myself  shut 
up  between  four  walls ;  and  the  third 
time,  when,  with  that  vast  fire  before 
me,  I  thought  myself  to  be  aban- 
doned in  Mr  Jorg's  house ;  and  even 
in  the  square,  where  I  remained  the 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday,  the  al- 
most continual  tremblinjg  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  the  sinkmg  of  the 
great  stone  quay  ac^oining  to  the 
square,  at  the  tnird  great  shock  at 
twelve  o'clock  (covered,  as  it  was 
said,  with  three  hundred  people,  or 
perhaps  more  justly  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  get  into  boats,  and  were, 
boats  and  all,  swallowed  up,  which 
was  the  reason  so  few  boats  ven- 
tured on  the  river  for  some  time 
after),  made  me  fearful  lest  the 
water  had  undermined  the  square, 
and  that  at  eyery  succeeding  shock 
we  should  likewise  sink  :  or  else,  as 
the  ground  was  low,  ana  even  with 
the  water,  the  least  rising  of  it  would 
overflow  us.  Full  of  these  terrors, 
as  well  as  the  distresses  already  men- 
tioned, it  more  than  once  occurred  to 
me  that  the  Inquisition,  with  all  its 
utmost  cruelty,  could  not  have  in- 
vented half  such  a  variety  of  tor- 
tures for  the  mind  as  we  were  then 
suffering. 

Had  the  general  consternation 
been  less,  not  only  many  lives,  but 
even  much  property  miffht  have  been 
saved ;  for  the  fire  did  not,  till  the 
Saturday  momiuj^,  reach  the  Cua- 
tom-House,  which  stood  next  to  the 
water-side,  and  had  larj^e  open  places 
on  each  side  of  it ;  so  that  great  mul- 
titudes of  bundles,  which  caused  us 
so  much  distress,  might  easily  have 
been  saved  by  boats,  as  in  some  parts 
the  fire  was  two  days  in  getting 
to  them.  But  the  King's  soldiers, 
amongst  whom  were  many  foreim 
deserters,  instead  of  assisting  the 
people,  turned  plunderers,  addmg  to 
the  fires,  as  some  before  their  execu- 
tion confessed. 

No  fire  came  out  of  the  ground, 
but  the  whole  was  occasioned  by  the 
fallen  houses;  nor  were  there  any 
openings  of  the  earth,  unless  the 
smking  of  the  quay  was  caused  by 
one,  but  everywhere  innumerable 
cracks,  from  many  of  which  were 
thrown  out  water  and  sand. 

The  King   sent  directly  to   the 
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nearest  garrison  for  his  troops,  upon 
whose  arrival  order  was  restored: 


about  to  provide  for  the  people,  who 
were  not  i)ermitted  to  move  farther 
from  the  city  without  passes.  The 
common  people  were  immediately 
forced  by  the  soldiers  with  swords 
drawn  to  bury  the  dead  bodies,  the 
stench  growing  so  noisome  that  bad 
consequences  were  apprehended  from 
it.  The  judges  were  also  dispersed 
about  with  orders  to  execute  upon 
the  spot  all  who  were  found  ffuilty  of 
murder  or  theft.  It  was  said  before 
we  left  the  place,  that  there  were 
above  eighty  bodies  han^ng  upon 
gibbets  round  about  the  city.  Seve- 
ral of  the  ships  were  searched,  and 
none  were  allowed  to  leave  the  hiur- 
hour  without  permission. 

All  the  heart  of  the  city  (the  rich 
part  of  it)  was  burnt  The  suburbs, 
which  were  very  large,  escaped,  and 
have  since  been  repaired.  All  the 
towns  and  villages  round  about  suf- 
fered more  or  less.  Setuval  was  not 
only  thrown  down  and  bumt^  but 
afterwards  overflowed.  The  shock 
was  strongly  felt  at  Oporto,  150  miles 
to  the  nortn ward,  and  even  at  Madrid, 
300  miles  from  Lisbon. 

Eveiy  place  to  the  south  suffered 
greatly.  The  royal  palace  and  con* 
vent  at  Mafra  were  not  thrown  down, 
nor  the  grand  aqueduct. 

The  royal  family  were  at  Belem, 
where  they  most  commonly  resided. 
It  was  saia  a  large  stone  grazed  tiie 

Saeen*s  neck  as  she  went  down  stair& 
one  of  them,  however,  were  hurt 
The  Portuguese  from  the  first  ran 
into  two  extremes ;  making  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  their  city  to  be 
much  greater  than  it  really  was,  and 
on  the  other  hand  as  much  diminish- 
ing that  of  the  persons  who  perished. 
The  former  they  insisted  could  not 
be  so  little  as  350,000 ;  but  Mr  Hake, 
from  many  years'  residence  in  the 
place,  thinks  250,000  to  have  been 
the  outside;  and  the  latter  they  were 
desirous  of  concealing  for  political 
reasons,  therefore  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  number  will  ever  be  known.  In 
one  of  their  best  accounts  since  pub- 
lished, it  is  calculated  at  about 
15,000 :  but  Mr  John  Bristow,  junior, 
has  told  me,  that  he  had  from  the 
very  best  authority  (as  I  imagine,  the 
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Secretanr  of  StateX  that  the  number 
of  the  dead  found  and  buried  was 
twenty-two  thousand  and  some  han- 
dreds ;  in  which  case,  as  theie  mast 
have  remained  a  yet  larger  nmnber 
under  the  ruins,  the  computation 
would  be  moderate  at  50,000  people 
lost  by  the  earthquake. 

There  were  sixty-nine  British  sub- 
jects killed  on  that  occasion,  most  of 
whom  were  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
Only  about  twelve  or  thirteen  Eng- 
glish  out  of  three  hundred— a  most 
moderate  number  in  proportion  to 
the  genoal  loss.  This,  1  suppose, 
was  greatly  owing  (next'to  the  Divine 
Providenoe)  to  the  distance  they  were 
at  from  the  streets,  where  the  destruc- 
tion was  almost  over  befoie  they  could 
arrive. 

Mrs  Hake,  sister  to  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  was  killed  by  the  falling  of 
the  front  of  her  own  house^fter  she 
had  got  into  the  street  Mer  body 
was  found  under  the  rubbish  three 
months  after,  not  at  all  changed. 

It  is  inconceivable  as  well  as  inex- 
pressible the  joy  it  gave  us  to  meet 
with  one  another,  each  thinking  the 
other  in  a  manner  to  be  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  all  having  wonderful 
escapes  to  relate,  all  equally  satis- 
fied to  have  proMTved  their  lives  only, 
-without  ;dmring  anything  further. 
But  soon,  this  firat  joyfal  impression 
passing  away,  and  cares  and  necessi- 
ties making  themselves  felt,  many, 
on  considering  their  utterly  destitute 
condition,  almost  regretted  that  the 
same  stroke  had  not  deprived  them 
of  life  which  had  stripped  them  of 
all  means  of  existence. 

As  for  the  Portuguese,  they  were 
entirely  employed  in  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious madness,  lu^ng  about  saints 
without  heads  or  iimba^  telling  one 
another  how  th^  met  with  such  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  if  by  any  chance  they 
espied  a  bigger,  throwing  their  own 
aside,  they  hauled  away  the  greater 
weight  of  holiness,  kissing  those 
of  each  other  that  they  encoun- 
tered :  whilst  their  clergy  declared 
that  tne  earthquake  was  a  judgment 
on  them  for  their  wickedness — 
some  saying  because  they  had  shown 
so  much  favour  to  heretics;  and,  going 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  Court,  de- 
clared that  was  the  cause  of  their  pre- 
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sent  sufferings.  They  almost  thought 
it  impious  to  trv  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  called  it  fighting  against 
Heaven— particularly  m  the  case  of 
an  officer  upon  guard  at  the  Mint, 
who,  with  the  ^eatest  courage  and 
resolution,  remamed  there  three  days, 
and  by  knocking  down  the  buildings 
round  about  it,  preserved  it  from  the 
fire.  However^  the  King  rewarded 
him  as  his  ments  highly  deserved. 

At  last  a  miracle  (performed,  as 
was  supposed,  by  a  secret  order  from 
the  Court)  brought  them  tolerably 
to  their  senses.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  the  Virgin  Mary  was  seen 
sittin^^  amongst  flames  of  fire,  waving 
a  white  handkerchief  to  the  people 
from  the  ruins  of  a  church  or  famous 
convent  of  hers,  called  Our  Lady  of 
Pentrade  Franca^  situated  upon  the 
top  of  a  very  high  hill.  This  was 
immediately  deckred  to  be  a  for- 
giveness of  their  past  offences,  and  a 
promise  of  life;  however,  notwith- 
standing this,  we  had  many  pronhe- 
cies  of  destruction  several  times  after- 
wards. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  bull  feast, 
celebrated  two  months  before  the 
earthquake,  in  a  great  square  called 
the  Boccio,  made  an  ola  blind  pro- 

e^cy  of  great  mischief  to  happen  to 
bon,  in  a  year  with  two  fires  in  it, 
to  be  much  talked  of:  because,  some 
hundreds  of  years  before,  in  the  same 
square,  upon  a  like  occasion,  the 
scaffolds  tell  and  killed  great  num- 
bers of  people :  the  fear,  therefore, 
that  something  of  that  sort  would 
happen  then  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
phecy, prevented  manvfrom  going  to 
the  first  day's  spectacle. 

It  was  said  that  the  Queen  of  Spam- 
immediately  sent  her  brother  a  large 
remittance  m  cash,  and  that  the  King 
wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  not 
only  offering  his  treasures  and  troops, 
but  to  come  himself  in  person  if 
necessary.  The  French  also  made 
some  very  trifling  offers.  But  the 
Portuguese  people  of  all  denomina- 
tions fixed  their  hopes  upon  England 
from  the  very  first,  most  confidently 
expecting  to  receive  all  manner  of 
assistance  from  thence:  nor  would 
they  have  been  much  deceived,  had 
the  winds  proved  as  favourable  as  the 
intentions  of  the  English. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. — ^EWIKS  OP  IHAT  ILK, 


I  WAS  strolling  one  fine  afternoon 
in  Febraary  through  the  Park,  by 
way  of  relaxation  after  my  work, 
when  I  descried  immediately  before 
me  the  tall  gannt  figure  of  Mr  Jef- 
ferson J.  Ewins.  Without  losing  a 
moment  I  made  up  to  the  Yankee, 
upon  whose  cadaverous  countenance 
hovered  a  grim  smile  as  he  returned 
my  greeting,  protesting  that  he  was 
as  happy  as  a  clam  at  nigh  water  to 
renew  the  pleasure  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. Mr  Ewins  was  nowise  altered 
in  appearance  since  I  saw  him  last, 
save  that,  in  honour  of  the  country 
he  had  been  visiting,  he  had  donnea 
a  pair  of  trousers  of  the  fieriest  tartan, 
wnich  made  him  rather  a  conspicuous 
object,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
several  butchers*  boys,  who  faceti- 
ously inquired  if  he  had  been  getting 
his  legs  cut  up  into  coUops.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  recently  arrived  in 
London  after  a  prolonged  sojourn  in 
the  north;  and  was  quite  eloquent  in 
his  praise  of  Glasgow,  a  city  which 
he  vastly  preferred  to  Edinburgh, 
because  it  was  a  "  rael  go-ahead  pli^, 
and  no  mistake,  where  the  people 
knew  how  to  put  the  licks  in  ;**  where- 
as the  Scottish  metropolis  was,  in  his 
opinion,  ''used  up,  mighty  fine  to 
look  at,  but  bogus  to  the  backbone ; 
and  as  for  doing  a  streak  of  business 
there,  it  was  as  useless  trying  that 
as  whistling  psalms  to  a  dead  horse.'' 
With  regard  to  London,  his  mind 
was  not  yet  exactly  made  up,  though 
from  what  he  had  seen  he  was  m- 
clined  to  admit  that  it  was  ''some 
pumpkins,"  but  by  no  means  compar- 
able to  New  York. 

"  I  say  though,  mister,"  he  remark- 
ed, "land  can*t  be  veiy  valuable 
hereabouts,  else  them  there  parks 
would  have  been  squatted  on  long 
ago.  They  tell  me  they  are  public 
property.  Wall,  then,  as  youVe  a 
good  jag  of  public  deot.  I  reckon  it 
would  be  the  sensible  tning  to  sell 


these  clearings  and  run  up  Btreet& 
I  would,  I  know,  if  I  had  onl^  half 
a  jumping  claim,  and  I  ^esa  it  'ad 
be  a  grandacious  spekilatton.** 

"Why,  Mr  Ewins.  you  mart  re- 
member that  the  parks  are  the  very 
lungs  of  London,  nealthy  as  well  as 
ornamental  Without  them  there 
would  be  no  ventilation." 

"That's  all  moonshine,"  said  Hhe 
Yankee.  "  I  guess  the  folks  in  tbe 
City  don't  draw  much  breath  here  : 
but  jest  you  rub  their  hair  back,  aoa 
see  if  they  won't  holler  as  loud  as  any 
nigger  when  he  gets  a  taate  of  tbe 
cow-hide.  That  shows  there's  no 
want  of  lung  leather  among  them. 
I  don't  know  what  wind's  eood  for, 
except  to  drive  a  mill  or  blow  up  » 
pair  of  bagpipes.  But  there's  a  sorter 
conceit  about  the  south  BritisherB 
that  pulls  wool  over  their  eyes,  and 
makes  them  as  blind  as  a  honey- 
bear  after  he  has  plundered  a  bee- 
tree.  They  ain't  smart  hereabouts^ 
that's  a  fact  It's  a  huckleberry  above 
my  persimmon  how  the  onnateral 
old  country  keeps  thriving,  with  its 
Lords,  and  Commons,  and  rotten  in- 
stitutions such  as  no  free  and  enlight- 
ened citizen  would  knudde  down  to; 
but  I  allov  it's  a  wonderful  place, 
considering  its  size,  and  I  ain't  such 
a  goney  as  to  run  down  the  land  of 
my  forefathers.  Do  you  know.  Squire 
Sinclair,  sir,  I've  discovered  tliat  I'm 
a  kinder  countryman  of  youm  ?" 

"  Indeed !  I'm  extremely  gratified 
to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr  Ewins.  May 
I  inquire  if  the  discovery  is  a  recent 
one?^ 

"  Wall,  it's  not  my  way  to  care  a 
chunk  about  pedigree  or  such  darned 
nonsense.  Fm  not  the  chap  to  ring 
my  own  bell ;  still  I  go  for  tnis,  that 
decent  extraction  is  some;  and  as 
every  man  must  have  had  a  grand- 
father, it's  worth  knowing  wnat  ha 
was,  and  where  he  came  from.  Mine 
was  Enoch  Ewins,  an  awful  hand  at 
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lamberin^,  lean  tell  you ;  and  he  nsed 
(o  say  tlukt  his  father  was  raised  in 
Scotland,  somewhere  about  Kilmar- 
nock, where  they  make  hosieiy  that 
wldpe  all  creation.  So,  when  I  was 
down  in  the  north,  I  went  to  that 
location — no  parks  there,  I  can  tell 
yon ;  the  folk  have  too  much  gump- 
tion for  that — and  I  began  to  pose 
up  for  my  ancestors.  Fm  blest  if 
I  mightn  t  as  well  have  tried  to 
whistle  a  grape-vine  from  a  white- 
oak  !  No  man's  telescope  there  was 
puUed  ont  to  re^ch  beyond  gaze  of 
Mb  &ther.  I  pat  an  advertisement 
into  the  papers,  to  the  effect  that  any 
person  who  could  give  information 
T^^arding  a  certain  £wins,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  emigrated  from 
Kilmarnock  about  the  year  1770, 
would  hear  of  something  to  his  ad- 
Tantage ;  and  then,  jewhillikens !  if 
I  didirt  set  as  many  letters  as  ever 
reached  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  a  place  in  the  customs 
was  vacant  There  were  Ewinses, 
and  Ewings,  and  Ewarts,  and  Irv- 
iBgB,  and  Owens,  and  Eunsons,  all 
mad  to  know  if  there  was  any  legacy 
forthcoming,  and  all  ready  to  swear 
that  th^  were  the  legitimate  descen- 
dants. I  guess  I  cut  them  as  short 
as  a  barkeeper  would  a  loafefs  tally  1 
I  didn't  calculate,  when  I  wrote  the 
notice,  on  bringing  a  whole  bilin'  of 
suckers  about  my  legs;  so  I  jest  put 
the  letters  in  the  fire,  and  absquatu- 
lated from  Kilmarnock  as  smart  as  if 
the  yellow  fever  had  been  there.'* 

"It  must  be  confessed  that  such 
an  advertLsement  was  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  rapacity  of  the  ravens. 
It  was  as  allunng  as  the  old  war- 
tone  of  the  clan  Cameron,  'Come  to 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  flesh.'  But 
wlwt  occurred  next,  Mr  Ewins  ?" 

**  Whythen,  I  pulled  up  stakes  and 
went  to  Edinburgh.  A  mighty  proud 
kind  of  chaps  tney  are  in  that  city, 
head  and  tailupuke  chicken-cocks 
in  laying-time ;  but  I  scraped  ac- 
quaintance with  one  or  two  fellows 
tnat  were  not  so  offish  and  stuck-up 
as  the  rest,  among  others  an  old  law- 
yer called  Shearaway." 

"Ah.  mv  kind  old  friend  !  I  hope 
you  left  him  well  r 

"^  As  tiffht  as  the  bark  of  a  tree," 
leplied  Mr  Ewins.  "  He's  a  'cute  old 
*coon  is  Shearaway ;  for  when  I  told 


him  what  I  was  after,  he  sniggered 
like  a  hog  in  a  beanfield,  and  said  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  creation 
to  get  my  pedigree  made  out,  and 
that  he  knew  a  first-chop  hand  at 
genealogies,  who  would  rummage  out 
the  history  of  every  Ewins  that  had 
cut  teeth,  only  I  must  lay  my  account 
to  come  down  handsomely  with  the 
dollars.  I  said  I  didn't  mind  stand- 
ing up  to  the  rack  for  once  in  a  way : 
so  he  introduced  me  to  a  queer  ola 
hunker  of  the  name  of  M'Scutcheon, 
a  chap  with  a  mouldy  wig  and  fishy 
eyes,  who  asked  me  tne  names  of  my 
father  and  grandfather,  and  then  said 
that  he  would  make  the  proper  in- 
quiries, and  had  not  tbe  least  doubt 
that  he  would  succeed  in  finding  me 
a  j)edieree.  'But,'  says  he,  'Mr 
Ewins,  how  far  back  would  you  wish 
me  to  go,  for  that  makes  some  differ- 
ence in  the  cost]'    'Go  the  whole 


£rom  me  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.'" 

"  I  hope,"  said  I,  "  that  the  result 
was  in  every  way  satisfactory." 

"  I  guess  it  was ;  though,  when 
I  saw  the  bill,  I  allow  I  was  as 
wrathy  as  a  ram-cat  in  a  shower-bath. 
But  it  ain't  many  dukes  in  England 
that  have  got  such  a  pedigree  as 
mine,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  when  I  go 
back  to  the  United  States,  my ! 
won't  I  hold  up  my  head  like  a  Nar- 
ragansett  pacer  9  Won't  I  be  a  big 
bug  there?    Oh,  no!" 

Here  Mr  Ewins  hitched  up  his 
trousers  in  an  ecstasy  of  supreme 
delight,  grinned,  chuckled,  and  ex- 
pectorated. 

"Darned  if  it  ain't  stuniferous  1 " 
he  continued.  "  I  say,  mister,  you're 
a  kinder  judge  of  these  things ;  sup- 
pose, now,  you  jest  step  with  me  to 
my  hotel,  and  I'll  show  you  some- 
thing that'll  allfiredly  astonish  you." 

As  a  matter  of  course  I  accepted 
the  invitation,  for  I  was  really  curi- 
ous to  know  how  far  the  in^nious 
M'Scutcheon  had  pushed  his  mvent- 
ive  powers  in  a  case  which  was  by  no 
means  promising.  I  was  aware  that 
the  said  M'Scutcheon  was  a  fellow 
of  infinite  fancy.  He  had  concocted 
claims  to  no  less  than  four  Nova 
Scotia  baronetcies  which  were  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  extinct ;  and 
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ffot  his  dients  served,  by  complaisant 
laries,  to  titles  of  honour  which  they 
had  no  more  real  right  to  assume 
than  I  have  to  take  upon  me  the 
style  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary.  Like- 
wise he  had  made  a  most  gsdlant  but 
'unsuccessful  attempt  to  resuscitate  a 
defunct  earldom,  by  fabricating  a 
galvanic  chain  of  honour  between  a 
younger  brother  of  the  last  peer  and 
his  own  employer ;  of  whicn  chain, 
on  strict  investigation,  only  two  links 
proved  to  be  spurious.  But  on  the 
wide  common  neld  of  heraldry,  where 
no  challenge  was  to  be  expected, 
M'Scutcheon  ruled  without  a  rival. 
He  could  find  you  a  progenitor  of 
note  and  eminence  at  any  particular 
period  of  history  you  might  happen 
to  desire,  and  establish  the  reality 
of  his  quondam  existence  bv  extracts 
from  charter  and  sasine.  Ancestors 
he  woold  furnish  to  order,  just  as  a 
dealer  of  Wardour  Street  can  provide 
you,  at  an  hour's  notice,  with  a  com- 
plete series  of  famllv  portraits  \  and 
if  you  wished  for  a  aash  of  the  blood- 
royal,  why,  you  could  have  it  injected 
into  your  veins  for  the  moderate 
extra  charge  of  fifteen  guineas.  Pur- 
chasers of  pedigrees  are  invariably 
men  with  long  purses;  and  Mr 
M'Scutcheon.  in  his  award  of  the 
honours  of  descent,  was  scrupulous 
in  one  respect  only— viz.,  that  the 
honours  snould  be  in  exact  corre- 
spondence to  the  magnitude  of  the 
honorarium  which  he  received. 

On  arriving  at  his  hotel,  Mr  Ewins 
desired  the  waiter  to  fetch  two  rum- 
mers of  a  peculiar  compound  called 
"  pi^  and  whistle,"  of  which  he  had 
furnished  the  recipe ;  and  these  be- 
ing discussed,  he  produced  from  a 
closet  a  tubular  japanned  case,  such 
as  is  used  for  holding  plans,  whereon 
was  inscribed,  in  large  letters  of  gold, 
"Family  Tbee  of  Ewins  of  that 
Ilk." 

"  That,  I  consider,  Squire,  is  no 
small  potatoes!"  said  the  Ewins, 
pointing  with  exultation  to  the  scroll. 
"  But  wait  till  you  see  what's  within. 
I  guess  it's  up  to  the  rub ;  a  sight  of 
that  will  raise  Cain  throughout  the 
Union!" 

And  he  drew  out  a  long  roll  of 
parchment,  which  he  deliberately 
unfolded.  It  was  an  ancestral  tree, 
^t  up  in  M'Scutcheon's  veiy  best 


style,  gorgeous  with  gules  and  azure, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  was  in- 
scribed the  following  legend : — 

•*  UWAYKE,  MaOBMOB  OF  ClaCKMAN- 

KAN.  Mabbied  Cbomlbch,  eldespt 
DAUOHTSB  OF  MACBETH,  Kino  of 
Scotland.  Pbbished  at  the  Sieok 
ofDunsinank,  Anno  Domini  MLXI." 

"  There,  mister !  What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  beginning  1** 
shouted  the  exulting  Yankee.  "Ain't 
that  a  rumfoozlerT  Darned  if  I 
don't  feel  as  proud  as  a  tame  tur- 
key ! "  And  he  went  whirling  round 
the  apartment  like  an  inspired  tee- 
totum. 

I  confess  thatl  felt  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  give  audible  yent  to  my  inward 
mirth;  nevertheless,  by  a  powerful 
effort,  I  restrained  myself;  for  there 
is  no  subject  upon  which  men  are  so 
touchy  as  that  of  their  descent ;  ana 
though  I  could  hardly  suppose  that 
Mr  Ewins  had  implicit  faith  in  the 
veracity  of  M'Scutcheon,  he  was 
clearly  interested  in  maintaining  the 
genuineness  of  the  document  for 
which  he  had  paid  so  exorbitant  a 
price.  I  therefore  contented  myself 
with  tracing  the  high  house  of  Ewins 
from  so  auspicious  a  root  to  the  pre- 
sent representative.  I  must  admit 
that  it  ^ve  me  a  hidi  idea  of  the 
genius  of  the  framer.  The  Maormors 
speedily  disappeared  ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  tne  feudal  system  was 
marked  by  the  apparition  of  one 
Evanus  de  Clackmannan,  whose  son^ 
however,  for  some  reason  unassigned, 
dropped  the  territorial  title,  and  ap* 
peared  simply  as  Reginald  Fitz- 
Ewin.  miles.  It  appeared  that  the 
granason  of  this  modest  soldier,  hav- 
ing divested  himself  of  the  Fitz,  had 
received  a  grant  from  the  Crown 
{tempore  Roberti  Tertii)  of  certun 
lands  in  Ayrshire,  which  were  erected 
into  a  barony,  and  thereafter  the 
family  was  designated  as  Ewins  of 
that  Ilk.  There  was  a  Sir  Ludowick 
Ewins,  who  died  at  Flodden,  and  a 
Sir  James  Ewins,  who,  very  stupidly, 
involved  himself  in  the  Bothwell 
business  in  Queen  Mary's  time; 
whereupon  the  estates  passed  to  a 
younger  branch,  who  einoyed  them 
without  molestation  until  the  period 
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of  tbe  Civil  Wars,  "when  the  Ewins 
of  the  day  joined  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  and  incoired  forfeiture  as 
the  penalty.     The  rich  Barony  of 
Ewins  was  then  gifted  to  the  power- 
ful Earls  of  Glencaim,  who,  in  order 
to  obliterate  all  memory  of  the  an- 
cient possessors,  the  descendants  of 
the  Maormors,  changed  the  name  of 
the  estate,  which  is  now  known  by 
the  base  appellation   of  Puddock- 
holea    The  Ewinses  were   thence- 
forth    landless,    but    undismayed. 
Walter  Ewins,  the  male  representa- 
tive  of  the  race,  was  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune in  the  Low  Countries,  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  served  under 
Yisoount  Dundee  in  his  desperate 
attempt  to  retrieve  the  waning  for- 
tunes of  the  Stuarts.    After  the  fall 
of  lus  great  commander  he  retired  to 
France,  where  he  received  from  the 
grateful  but  dethroned  monarch  the 
St  Germaios  title  of  Lord  Dyvour- 
stone,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
assume.    He  married  the  daughter 
of  a  French  fermier  general,  and  be- 
gat  two   sons — Charles   Louis,,  of 
whom  more  anon,  and  Jacques,  his 
youneer  brother,  whose  line  termi- 
nated by  the  death,  on  the  field  of 
Borodino,  of  the  celebrated  Comte 
d'Ouaines,for  whom,  as  is  well  known, 
had  he  survived  tnat  bloody  fight, 
the  great  Napoleon  had  reserved  the 
honour  of  the  baton  of  a  marechal. 
Charles  Louis,  who  was  engaged  in 
commercial  affairs,  did  not,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  turn  out  in  the  1745  ; 
but  he  did  what  was  quite  as  foolish 
—viz.,  advanced  large  sums  of  money 
to  the  insurgents,  especially  to  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who 
suffered  upon  Tower  Hill.    Accord- 
ing to  M'Scutcheon,  who  now  quoted 
from  what  he  called  "  the  Pitten  weem 
Papers," —  documents    which    pos- 
nbly  may  exist,  but  have  never  been 
printed, — Charles  Louis  Ewius  came 
to  Scotland  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether,  on  account  of  bonds 
grants  previous  to  the  Rebellion, 
ne  was   not  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
creditor  on  the  Kilmarnock  estate. 
When  there,  news  reached  him  that 
the  house  in  which  his  whole  capital 
was  embarked  had  gone  to  smash  ; 
and  being  too   proud,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  return  to  France, 
he  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance 


with  Jean  Puddifute,  a  daughter  of 
Puddifute  of  Cowthrapple.  Being 
unable  to  maintain  himself  as  a  gen- 
tleman ought  to  do,  and  being  ex- 
ceedin^lv  unwilling  to  defile  hu  fin-' 
gers  with  any  touch  of  manufactures, 
Charles  Louis  Ewins  emigrated  to 
America,  where  his  son  ^och,  the 
lumberer,  was  ushered  into  the  world. 
Enoch  begat  Aaron  Ewins,  whose 
calling  was  that  of  an  itinerant  mer- 
chant ;  and  Aaron  was  the  father  of 
mv  fnend  Jefferson  Job  Ewius,  in 
whose  person  the  honours  of  this 
illustrious  line  were  now  concen- 
trated. 

Such  was  the  information  I  gather- 
ed from  the  ancestral  tree,  and  an 
appended  historical  memoir;  and  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  dexterity 
with  which  M'Scutcheon  had  })iloted 
the  family  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  so  many  centuries.  Of  a  surety 
there  was  something  extravagantly 

Ereposterous  in  the  idea  that  the 
lood  of  the  remorseless  Macbeth^  the 
siayer  of  the  gracious  Duncan,  circu- 
lated in  the  veins  of  the  eccentric 
Yankee ;  nevertheless,  if  the  compil- 
ations of  modem  heralds  are  to  be 
relied  on,  such  anomalies  are  by  no 
means  of  rare  occurrence. 

However,  to  do  Mr  Ewins  justice, 
I  must  say  that,  after  the  first  burst 
of  exultation  was  over,  he  ceased  to 
harp  upon  his  ancestry,  and  dropped 
the  suoiect  so  soon  as  the  scroll  was 
returned  to  its  case.  I  devoutly  wish 
that  people  who  have  a  somewhat 
better  authenticated  pedigree  than 
his  would  imitate  his  example,  for  I 
know  of  no  greater  trial  to  the  temper 
than  being  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
harangues  of  a  fellow  who  persists, 
on  all  occasions,  in  glorifying  himself 
by  parading  his  dull  genealogy.  Cen- 
tiemen  who  are  addicted  to  this  silly 
practice  cannot  surely  be  aware  that 
the  effect  which  it  produces  on  their 
audience  is  extremely  detrimental 
to  themselves,  since  it  engenders  a 
strong  suspicion  that  they  have  no- 
thing else  to  boast  of,  and  that  they 
are  trying  to  cover  their  personal  in- 
significance by  vapouring  about  their 
blazons  and  their  quarterings. 

Mr  Ewins  then  proceeded  without 
any  reserve,  his  heart  being  appar- 
ently oi)ened  by  this  confidential 
communication,  to  detail  his  plans 
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for  the  fatiire.  He  had  intended,  he 
«aid,  to  return  early  in  the  spring  to 
America;  but  the  prospect  of  gain 
arising  from  speculation,  which  the 
!^gli3i  share-market  promised,  was 
BO  tempting  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind.  Al^ady  he  had  dealt  largely 
in  scrip,  with  far  more  profitable  re- 
sults tnan  legitimate  trading  could 
have  produced;  and,  gratifiea  as  he 
was  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  having 
dearea  several  thousand  dollars,  the 
patriotic  reflection  that  they  were 
drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  Brit- 
ishers gave  a  double  zest  to  his  en- 
joyment. Nor  can  I  imagine  that 
any  man  was  ever  better  qualified, 
through  natural  aptitude  and  train- 
ing, to  enter  the  lists  of  speculation 
than  the  representative  of  all  the 
Ewinses.  He  was  thoroughlv  con- 
versant with  the  principles  ana  prac- 
tice of  what  is  called  in  America ''  the 
grab  game  ;**  he  was  an  adept  in  the 
mystery  by  means  of  which  fluctua- 
tions in  ''  fancy  stocks"  can  be  effiect- 
ed ;  and  in  "  cornering,'*  which  is  a 
choice  Transatlantic  mode  of  rigging 
the  market,  he  boasted  that  he  nad 
never  founa  an  equal.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  British  public  who  were  in- 
fected by  the  prevalent  gambling 
mania,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
secrets  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  but 
were  simply  blind  players  who  put 
down  their  stakes  at  random.  An 
old  hand  like  Ewins,  who,  though 
possibly  never  a  pigeon,  was  now  a 
most  accomplished  hawk,  had  them 
entirely  at  his  mercy ;  which  quality, 
however,  as  it  does  not  pertain  to  the 
accipitrine  order  of  fowls,  he  was 
never  known,  upon  any  one  occasion, 


to  exhibit  In  brief,  my  accomplished 
and  lonff-descended  friend  intimated 
to  me  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
sojourn  in  England  so  long  as  there 
was  any  prospect  of  plunder ;  "after 
which,  said  he,  '*  Fm  off,  like  a  streak 
of  greased  lightning ;  and  the  chap 
that  tries  to  get  hold  of  me  will  eaten 
an  elbow-jar,  worse  than  if  he  had 
sniggled  an  electric  eel*' 

This  sort  of  conversation  had  for 
me  a  peculiar  interest,  because  I  could 
not  help  seeing  that  a  monetary  crisis 
was  impending;  and  although  at 
that  time  I  had  not  given  much  of 
my  attention  to  questions  of  political 
economy,  it  struck  me  that  tne  Gov- 
ernment, in  taking  no  direct  steps 
towards  regulating  the  movement, 
had  failed  to  discnarge  one  of  its 
most  important  duties.  I  had  yet  to 
learn  that  our  statesmen,  while  avow- 
edly repudiating  the  doctrines  of 
Machiavelli,  can  act  upon  them  so 
far  as  to  encourage  popular  delusion 
in  order  to  divert  attention  from  poli- 
tical schemes  which  otherwise  might 
provoke  resistance. 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  a 
man  than  gaining  the  ear  of  a  willing 
listener ;  and  Mr  Ewins  finding  that, 
like  DesdemoniL  I  did  "  seriously  in- 
cline" to  his  taUc,  proposed  that  we 
should  dine  together.  I,  nothing 
loth,  assented ;  and  we  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  My  companion 
was  in  high  glee,  and  produced  a 
budget  of  excellent  stones,  one  of 
which  I  shall  tiy  to  give  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  his  own  language, 
though  no  description  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  or  the  whimsical  in- 
tonation and  droll  gestures  which 
accompanied  its  delivery. 


CHAPTER  XXm. — ^THE  SUARTEST  MAN  IN  CREATION. 


"Wall,  Squire,"  said  Mr  Ewins, 
"  I've  been  over  all  that  there  country 
of  yours,  sir :  and  I  ain't  going  to 
deny  that  I  lound  your  folk  pretty 
spry  and  sharp  in  their  notions. 
They've  a  neat  way  of  tumme  the 
dollar  twice  over  in  the  Highlands, 
that's  a  fact ;  and  the  man  that  stays 
long  enough  at  Inverness,  at  tne 
gunning  season  in  the  fall,  will  find 
himself  pretty  much  in  the  predica- 
ment of  a  skinned  'coon.    Tney  are 


almighty  sharp,  to  be  sure,  consider- 
ing uie  scarci^  of  breeches'  pockets ; 
but  there  be  some  of  the  Lowlanders* 
too,  that  ain't  soft,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
guess  there  ain't  many  loafers  in 
Aberdeen.  A  chap  would  require  to 
step  out  pretty  smart  before  he  could 
get  ahead  of  a  native  of  that  location - 
and  they  are  by  no  means  the  kina 
of  men  that  I  would  fix  upon  for  a 
deal 
"  But  if  you  want  to  see  what  nlel 
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Dnaitness  is^  I  guess  you  muBt  go  for 
it  to  the  State&  There's  something 
in  the  air  of  the  great  IVee  and  Inde- 
pendent that  poushes  up  a  man  like 
a  razor,  till  he  can  almost  fihave  a 
^lioly  Dear  without  the  critter  know- 
pig  it.  It  ain*t  edication  that  does 
it,  and  it  ain*t  reason.  It's  a  kinder 
of  instinc^  like  what  naturally  sends 
a  jToung  duck  into  the  water.  The 
children  have  it  hefore  they  are 
weaned ;  and  there  ain't  a  hov  four 

Sears  old  in  Connecticut  hut  knows 
ow  many  hiocory  nuts  go  to  the 
baker's  dozen. 

"^  It's  a  proud  thing.  Squire  Sinclair, 
sir,  to  he  a  citizen  of  a  country  like 
that — a  great,  free,  and  glorious  na- 
tion, where  every  man  keeps  his  ^e 
skinned,  and  walks  with  his  wits 
cocked  and  primed.  Pve  heard  of 
some  sharp  things  that  have  heen 
done  Id  this  country,  more  especially 
of  hkte  yean ;  for  you  Britishers  are 
beginning  to  take  a  wrinkle  or  two 
from  us  free  Americans— I  guess  from 
the  smash  among  your  hanks  that 
you  are  hecomin^;  alive  to  the  mnd 
^st^n  of  unlimited  credit  ana  uni- 
yeiBal  speculation — but  for  rael  genu- 
ine smartness,  I  calculate,  as  I  said 
hefore,  that  you  must  ffo  for  that  to 
the  States.  Oh,  it  raeliy  makes  one 
fed  quite  juioed-up  like  to  think  how 
smart  our  people  are ! 

"  The  smartest  chap  hy  a  long  chalk 
that  ever  I  knew  was  Hainan  S. 
Walker,  who  was  raised  down  coun- 
tiy  in  Virginny.  Haman  had  a  hit 
of  a  plantation,  where  he  made  show 
of  growing  cotton ;  hut  that  wasn't 
hy  any  means  the  way  that  he  grew 
his  dollars.  He  did  a  good  streak  of 
business,  I  can  tell  you,  in  the  nigger 
and  horse  line,  for  he  was  a  prime 
judge  of  flesh ;  and  once  or  twice 
every  year  he  went  through  the 
country,  picking  up  bargains  and 
selling  again  at  a  profit.  He  didn't 
need  to  look  twice  at  cattle  to  know 
their  rael  value  to  a  cent :  and  as  for 
cleaning  and  currying  tnem  up  for 
sale,  there  wasn't  the  like  of  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  con- 
federation. Fve  known  him  pass  off 
a  sixty-year-old  nigger  for  forty-five, 
and  get  the  sound  price  for  a  hrute 
that  was  a  regular  roarer.  Haman 
it  was  that  painted  the  donkey 
bkck  and  white,  and  sold  it  to  the 


Philadelphia    Zoa   Gardens    as   a 
zebra. 

"Wall,  Squire,  two  years  gone  by, 
business  was  rather  slack  down  by 
in  Yirginny.  It  was  one  of  those 
oneasy  times  when  folk  are  timer- 
some  to  sell,  and  buyers  are  as 
skeary  as  buffaloes  in  a  clearing. 
Niggers  wouldn't  move  nohow,  aiS 
horses  were  at  a  nominal  quotation. 
So  Haman,  who  knew  as  well  as 
most  men  that  time  was  the  Dela- 
ware for  dollars,  moves  up  a  bit  to 
the  north,  hv  way  of  spying  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  thereabouts;  for, 
thinks  he,  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
.  runaway  niggers  caved  up  in  these 
parts,  and  who  knows,  if  I  swear 
stiff  enough,  that  I  mayn't  pick  up 
a  specimen  for  nothing  ?  However, 
he  soon  found  that  two  could  play 
at  that  ffame,  for  there  were  a  lot  of 
chaps,  a  most  if  not  entirely  as  'cute 
as  nimself,  prowling  about  the  pri- 
sons, and  rapping  out  affidavits  of 
ownership  to  every  likely  nigger  as 
thick  as  cadoodle  bugs  in  a  sugar- 
banrel.  Wall,  when  Haman  saw 
that  no  good  was  to  be  done  among 
the  New-Torkers  (for  there  are  a 
plaguy  lot  of  onnatural  citizens  up 
there  that  hold  shares  in  the  under- 
ground railway),  he  notioned  that 
he  would  take  a  cast  over  the  fron- 
tier, and  try  to  strike  trail  in  Canada. 
I  expect,  however,  that  he  was  clean 
too  well  roused  up  to  show  himself 
in  his  own  character,  for  there 
weren't  many  loafers  in  the  States 
that  didn't  know  Haman,  and  the 
bare  report  that  he  was  in  the 
country  would  have  cleared  that 
district  of  niggers,  as  fiist  as  the 
Unitarian  congregation  disparsed 
when  a  skunk  got  into  the  chapel. 
So  he  first  gets  hold  of  a  razor  and 
shaves  himself  as  clean  of  hair  as  a 
terrapin  (for  Haman  commonly  wore 
a  beiurd  that  might  have  broke  the 
heart  of  a  billy-ffoat),  then  he  riga 
himself  out  from  head  to  foot  like  a 
Methodist  parson,  with  green  bar- 
nacles, a  white  choker,  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  mits  without  ends  to* 
the  fingers,  and  a  genuine  sanctified 
umbrefla,  such  as  them  critters  al- 
ways carry,  with  half  the  whalebone 
broken.  Oh,  he  was  a  lovely  disciple 
was  Haman !  The  very  sight  of  mm 
was  enough  to  convert  a  whole  biling 
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of  sinners.  He  had  a  knack  of 
maning  so  loud,  that  I'm  blessed  if 
he  didn  t  give  you  a  pain  in  vour 
bowels ;  and  he  spoke  in  a  chokins 
kind  of  way,  as  if  he  had  swallowed 
a  force-pump  and  kept  the  nozzle  in 
his  nose. 

''  Wall,  he  crosses  the  frontier  and 
comes  to  Toronto,  where  the  people 
don't  think  they  are  as  soft  as 
ateeped  dough-nuts,  though,  I  guess, 
they  are  confoundedly  mistaken.  He 
walks  slap  up  to  the  biggest  hotel 
he  could  see,  and  into  the  bar,  where 
a  weakish-looking  chap  was  serving 
out  the  liquor.  *  Young  man,*  says 
Haman,  says  he, '  will  you  oblige  a 
suffering  labourer  in  the  vineyard 
with  a  brandy  cocktail)*  'What 
name,  sir)*  said  the  help,  looking 
somewhat  bumbazed ;  for,  as  I  hinted^ 
Haman  wasn't  exactly  the  kind  of 
looking  man  vou  would  like  to  take 
bitters  with  before  breakfast.  *  I 
am  known  to  the  brethren,*  says 
Haman,  turning  up  his  little  finger, 
*  as  the  Reverend  Issachar  Quau,  a 
poor  but  parseverin*  pilgrim  in  the 
great  cause  of  Abohtion.  I  was 
raised  in  Louisiana,  called  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  tarred  and  feathered  on 
account  of  my  principles  no  later 
than  three  months  back,  at  New 
Orlines,  may  the  devil  eouge  my  par- 
secutors  !*  The  youn^  lielp  bangs  up 
like  a  gosling  at  the  sight  of  a  corn- 
basket.  'Here's  glory!'  shouts  he, 
and  he  rings  a  bell  like  mad;  where- 
upon the  landlord  and  a  dozen 
whacking  nigeers  of  waiters,  every 
one  of  whom  had  bolted  from  their 
lawful  owners,  came  tumbling  in; 
and  if  they  didn*t  make  a  saint  of 
the  Reverend  Issachar  when  they 
heard  how  he  had  been  handled 
by  the  down-south  Philistines,  there 
ain't  no  alligators  in  Arkansas. 

''  Oh,  they  are  a  soft  set,  these  Can- 
adians !  Darn  me  if  I  don't  think  a 
States  baby  could  find  out  the  blind 
side  of  the  'cutest  of  the  lot,  and 
thread  him  like  a  needle.  They  took 
for  gospel  every  word  that  Haman 
uttered,  and  a'most  bohooed  at  his 
animated  description  of  the  tortures 
he  had  undergone  for  the  sake  of  the 
afflicted  niggers.  When  he  saw  that 
they  swallered  the  tarring  and  fea- 
thering as  oily  as  a  gin-sling,  he 
thought  it  safe  to  put  on  more  steam 


and  go  ahead ;  so  he  told  them  that 
he  had  been  twice  hung  up,  and  once 
roasted  alive,  not  to  speak  of  whip* 
pings,  skinninsB,  and  suchlike  small 
mishaps,  which  were  as  common  as 
his  daily  bread.  If  he  had  pretended 
to  have  been  clawed  to  death  bv  wild 
cats,  I  do  suppose  they'd  ha*  b^eved 
him.  You  may  guess  that  they 
couldn*t  make  enough  of  such  a 
glorious  victim  of  onnatural  parsecn- 
tion  as  the  Reverend  Issachar  Quail, 
so  they  gave  him  free  quarters  in  the 
hotel,  stowed  him  in  the  best  room^ 
crowded  him  with  victuals,  juicea 
him  up  with  liquor,  and  allowed  him 
an  unlimited  credit  for  roosterskirts 
at  the  bar. 

"  But  it  didn*t  stop  there ;  for  the 
soft-heads  must  needs  have  a  public 
meeting  of  sympathisers  to  welcome 
the  interesting  stranger;  so  they  hdd 
a  kind  of  teapdrinking,  with  prayers 
and  speeches ;  and  ]£man  he  gives 
them  such  an  account  of  his  parsecu- 
tions  as  frize  up  the  marrow  in  the 
women's  bones,  and  set  them  a-sob- 
bing  as  though  they  had  been  troubled 
with  the  hiccup.  Of  course  such  var- 
tue  couldn*t  be  aUowed  to  go  without 
some  kind  of  reward ;  and  vou  maj 

fuess  how  Haman  grinned  in  his 
eart  as  he  pocketed  a  heavy  bag  of 
dollars,  which  the  sisterhood  had  sub- 
scribed, as  a  small  recompense  for  his 
sufferings. 

"Among  the  foremost  of  the  women 
folk  that  came  down  with  the  rowdy 
was  a  slapping  black  wench  called 
Indolence  jBungo,  the  daughter  of  old 
Daddy  Bungo,  a  thriving  horse-dealer, 
who  had  been  located  at  Toronto  for 
some  thirty  years.  Daddy  was  raised 
in  a  plantation  somewhere  down 
south,  out  had  taken  to  his  heels 
and  absquatulated  without  leave, 
about  the  time  that  he  cut  his  wis- 
dom-teeth. He  got  safe  to  Canada ; 
and  being  a  thundering  tall  ni^er, 
as  stronjs;  as  a  buffalo,  he  managra  to 
work  his  way  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other till  he  owned  the  biggest  stable 
in  the  place,  and  was  worth  a  deal 
of  money.  His  daughter.  Indolence, 
was  a  grand  specimen  of  the  she- 
nigger,  evidently  intended  by  nature 
to  boe  canes,  and  feed  upon  yams  and 
salt-fish.  Haman  no  sooner  set  eve 
upon  her  than  he  priced  her  at  eight 
hundred  dollars,  and  I  calculate  he 
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was  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong  in  his 
Teckoning.  She  was  fat  as  a  porcu- 
pine^ krge  lipped,  well  ballasted^d 
ahowed  a  figore-head  like  the  Hot- 
tentot Venus.  I  guess  she  was  as 
powerful  a  slut  as  ever  tied  a  red 
nandkerchief  over  wool 

"Wall,  it  wasn*t  in  nature  that 
Haman  could  see  such  a  valuable 
article  as  that  without  vicious  notions 
about  a  deal  'Tou  tarnation  fine 
eow/  thinks  he  to  himself,  'wouldn't 
I  jest  like  to  have  the  selling  of  you 
at  New  Orlines  1  Fd  make  you  use- 
ful in  your  generation.  I  would,  in- 
stead of  letting  yon  loat  about  in  lace 
and  satins,  and  hidinff  your  hoofs  in 
silk  stockings.  Tou*d  look  pretty  in 
a  blue  petticoat,  picking  cotton !  and 
if  that  nide  of  vours  were  only  barked 
a  little,  you'd  be  as  active  as  a  squir- 
rel in  a  nut-bush !'  That  was  what 
Haman  thought,  but  he  didn't  say  it 
nohow.  He  squeezed  Indolence  by 
the  fist,  and  told  her  he  would  men- 
tion her  in  his  prayers,  which,  you 
may  be  sure,  was  a  great  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  the  poor  deluded  she- 
nigger  ;  and  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  calling  next  day  on  Daddy 
Bnngo.  Indolence  went  home  as 
pleased  as  a  cat  with  a  new  collar ; 
and  thoueh  she  was  not  altogether  a 
handy  gal  with  her  needle,  began  to 
work  a  vah  of  embroidered  slippers 
for  the  Reverend  Issachar  Quail. 

''Next  day  Haman  looks  in  upon 
Daddy,  whom  he  found  down  in  the 
stables  watching  his  helps  who  were 
rubbing  down  the  horses,  and  swear- 
ing away  at  a  rate  that  might  wake 
the  thunder.  Haman  saw  with  half 
an  eye  that  it  was  no  use  trying  the 
evangelical  dodge  with  Daddy,  so  he 
quietly  pocketed  his  barnacles  and 
mits,  stowed  away  his  umbrella  be- 
hind a  pail,  and  went  up  to  the  old 
horse-dealer. 

"  *  'Morrow,  Mister  Bungo,'  says 
he ;  '^lad  to  see  you  looking  so  well, 
sir.  f  heerd  a  good  stock  about  your 
horses,  and  I  want  to  see  them  a  bit' 

**  Daddy  looked  quite  puzzled  like. 

"  *  You  berry  good,  sar ;  but  I  not 
know  you.  Whom  hab  I  de  honour 
to  address,  sar  ? ' 

"*My  name,'  said  Haman,  *  is 
Issachar  Quail  I  have  a  kinder 
notion  you  may  have  heerd  of  it 
afore.' 


"  At  this  Daddy  snorted. 

^ '  Iss,  Massa  Quail,  I  hab  heard  of 
you  before,  sar.  You  are  de  man 
dat  my  daughter  Indolence  gib  ten 
dollars  to  yesterday  for  helping  nig- 
gers to  run  away.  You  no  want^ 
here,  sar ! — dis  de  free  country,  where 
ebeiT  man  hab  his  libery  and  do  as 
he  like.— I  say,  you  Jake  I— you  pick 
up  dat  halter,  or  I'll  whip  de  fiver 
out  of  you,  you  dam  dirty  black 
scoundrel' 

" '  That,  I  notion,  is  a  rael  stupen- 
dous horse,  now,'  said  Haman,  pre- 
tending to  think  that  Daddy  was 
quite  pleased  at  the  visit  '  I  reckon 
tnat  ere  animal  would  go  over  a  snake- 
fence  like  greased  lightning.' 

"'1  hab  to  inform  you,  sar,  dat 
all  my  horses  ia  of  first-chop  quality, 
sar.  But  what  de  debil  do  a  parson 
know  about  a  horse  ? ' 

"  *  Maybe  more  than  you  are  aware 
of,  old  'coon,'  quoth  Haman.  '  I 
guess,  now,  that  ere  bay  mare  has 
been  down  on  her  knees  ;  that  ere 
colt  has  a  splent  on  his  near  fore-leg ; 
and  this  horse  has  a  touch  of  thor- 
oughpin  and  the  hicksies.' 

^  *  Eh,  Gor !  what  dat  ] '  sings  out 
Daddy.  *  You  no  parson  :  you 
Obeah  man  !  How  you  come  to 
know  dat,  sar,  ah  ? ' 

"  *  I  guess  there's  tricks  in  all 
trades,'  replied  Haman ;  *  and  though 
I  be  a  parson  to-day,  maybe  I  may 
have  a  deal  with  you  for  a  bit  of 
sound  horse  flesh  to-morrow.  So  shut 
up  your  ivories,  old  'coon,  and  let's 
go  and  liquor.' 

"'You  berry  cleber  man,  sar  — 
berry  cleber !'  said  Daddy,  who,  you 
see,  Squire,  was  clean  taken  in  by 
Haman's  cool  owdacity.  'You  no 
parson,  sar;  dat  be  all  gammon. 
Berry  glad  to  see  you  in  my  house ; 
you  walk  dis  way.' 

"  I  guess  it  wasn't  long  afore  Ha- 
man made  himself  at  home  at  Daddy 
Bungo's.  It's  a  pity  if  he  didn  t 
cast  gravel  in  the  eyes  of  the  old 
nigger,  till  he  made  him  believe  that 
he  was  the  cleverest  chap  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  airth— and  Haman 
wasn't  very  short  of  it  either ;  but 
he  did  more  than  that,  for  he  per- 
suaded him  that  he  was  a  right  good 
friend  of  his'n,  and  as  uprignt  a 
character  as  ever  mixed  a  ball.  As 
for  Indolence,  the  black  wench  could 
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not  think  enough  of  that  blessed 
Issachar.  He  sat  with  her  all  mom- 
in*,  squeezing  her  big  hand,  and  ad- 
ministeringspiritual  consolation;  and 
it  was  beautiful  to  see  them  going 
together  to  a  revival  meeting,  he 
stalking  along  in  black  and  wnite, 
like  a  penguin  on  the  beach,  and  she 
ogUne  him  with  her  saucer  eyes,  as 
fond-like  as  a  Frenchman  is  of  oys- 
ters. In  less  than  no  time  he  had 
wormed  out  of  Daddy  the  whole  of 
his  previous  history.  He  knew  the 
plantation  where  he  was  raised,  the 
name  of  his  owner,  and  the  year  and 
day  when  he  absquatulated  ;  and 
Haman  wasn^t  the  man,  as  you  shall 
presently  hear,  to  let  that  informa- 
tion erow  rotten  for  want  of  use. 
Then  lie  knew  to  a  dollar  how  much 
Daddy  had  saved,  for  the  stupid  old 
nigger,  when  he  was  juiced  up,  would 
teu  anything ;  he  also  knew  what 
was  the  value  of  his  stable;  in  short, 
he  had  an  entire  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  concern. 

"  So,  one  morning,  when  he  saw 
that  he  had  brought  old  Daddy  up 
to  the  scratch,  and  crammed  him 
choke-full  of  sawder,  ^Mister  Bungo,' 
says  he,  '  I  swear  this  is  a  pleasant 
location  of  youin,  but  it  won  t  do  for 
me  to  i-emain  here  loafing,  with  my 
hands  in  my  pockets,  when  it*s  posi- 
tively raining  dollars  elsewhere.  I 
have  a  notion  to  drop  the  parson  for 
a  bit,  and  go  down  to  the  States  with 
some  horses  on  SFMecilation.  Now, 
m  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  'coon : 
That  ere  daughter  of  yourn,  Miss 
Indolence,  is  as  likely  a  gal  as  I  ever 
sot  eyes  on.  She's  a  burning  beauty, 
that's  a  fact ;  and  if  she  is  agree- 
able, I  don't  see  any  reason  on  airth 
why  she  should  not  become  Mistress 
Quail.  If  you  were  to  many  her  to 
any  chap  in  Toronto,  you'd  have  to 
come  down,  I  guess,  with  an  almighty 
heap  of  dollars,  which  ain't  as  pleas- 
ant as  pumpkins.  Now,  I'm  a  reason- 
able man,  and  if  you'll  let  me  have 
a  span  of  horses  with  your  daughter, 
we  11  cry  quits,  and  I'U  marry  her  off 
hand ;  so  say  the  word,  and  it's  a 
deal.* 

"Daddy  did  not  come  into  the 
thing  just  at  once;  for,  though  a 
nigger,  he  had  some  kind  of  natural 
affection,  and  was  right  sony  to  part 
with  his  daughter.    But  Indolence 
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no  sooner  heard  that  she  had  a 
chance  of  reposing  upon  the  bosom 
of  that  blessed  Issachar,  than  she 
became  as  wild  as  a  prairie  maze^ 
vowed  that  if  she  had  not  her  own 
way  she  would  s waller  pison,  and  gave 
old  Bungo  no  rest  day  or  night  tilf 
he  consented.  I  guess  theirs  was  a 
slap-up  wedding.  All  niggerdom  waa 
in  an  uproar,  and  Inddfence  Bhone- 
out  like  a  redhot  rainbow.  Hamaa 
alone  took  things  quietly,  but  yon 
may  suppose  he  was  not  without 
a  kind  of  deep  satisfaction  at  the 
thought  of  so  beautiAil  a  sell 

"  f  daresay  now.  Squire^  you  think 
that  Haman  would  be  m  a  right 
huny  to  turn  his  bargain  to  the  tait 
account,  and  that  he  put  up  Indol- 
ence for  auction  at  the  veiy  first 
mart  he  reached  in  our  free  and  en- 
lightened States.  You're  wrong. 
He  was  a  good  bit  of  a  tender- 
hearted fellow  was  Haman,  and  he 
didn't  wish  to  make  her  squeak  afore 
the  appointed  time ;  besides,  he  knew 
well  toat  she  wasn't  in  any  kind  of 
training  for  the  cane-fields,  and  waa 
too  unhandy  for  couse-work,  so  that 
he  could  not  get  anything  like  the* 
price  for  her  which  he  was  fully  de- 
termined to  have.  Sold  she  should 
be;  that  was  a  settled  point  from 
the  first  minute  that  he  sot  eves  on 
her :  but  he  didn't  want  to  be  harder 
on  the  poor  black  wench  than  was 
needful,  and  beyond  that,  he  saw  hia 
way  to  a  right  good  deal  without 
putting  her  up  to  the  hammer.  So 
he  contented  himself  in  the  meantime 
with  selling  the  span  of  horses,  for 
which  he  got  awful  prices,  and  took 
the  heifer  down  with  him  to  Charles- 
ton, treating  her  with  all  matter  of 
fixings,  and  never  once  hinting  at 
the  cowhide.  He  was  a  rael  agree- 
able chap  was  Haman,  I  can  tell 
you ;  and  it's  odds  if  Indolence  didn't 
worship  him  as  devoutly  as  her 
mother  worshipped  Mumbo-Jumbo. 

''Wall:  they  nad  not  been  at  home 
for  two  days  before  Haman  brings 
to  the  house  a  tall  wiry  chap,  with 
whom  he  had  had  many  a  deal 
already.  Judge  Cyrus  J.  Flinter,  as 
'cute  a  hand  as  ever  sat  on  the 
judgment-seat  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
Indolence  was  quite  in  glory  at  ^t- 
ting  a  visit  from  a  man  of  such  high 
distinction  as  the  Judge;  she  showed 
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ier  wMte  teeth,  chuckled,  and  gora- 
mightied,  and  wriggled  about  like  a 
ba^  on  a  fish-spear.  The  Judge,  he 
takes  a  long  look  at  her  through  his 
glasses^  and  then  says  to  Haman, 

"•All  right.  Squire,'  says  he. 
*Toa'ie  a  lucky  man !  It  ain*t  every 
one  that  can  show  a  beauty  like  that. 
I  voald  he  mighty  onreasonable  if  I 
did  not  go  in  to  your  tarms.' 

**'Say  no  more.  Judge/  quoth 
Haman,  '  here*s  the  paper  ready ; 
and  I  guess  I  may  jest  at  once  sign 
and  seaL  Indolence,  my  canvass- 
iMu^ed  duck,  look  smart  and  fetch 
me  the  ink.* 

^  Indolence  did  that ;  and  also,  to 
show  her  devotion  to  Haman,  mended 
the  pen,  which  was  blunt  as  the  wits 
of  a  Blue-nose.  Haman  signed  the 
{taper,  handed  it  to  the  Judge,  and 
then  said, 

"'Indolence,  my  beauty,  Fm  ob- 
liged to  go  tms  afternoon  on  some 
tarnation  business  to  Washington.  As 
jon  would  be  lonely-like  here,  Judge 
Flinter  has  been  good  enough  to  ask 
you  to  his  house.  So  you'u  jest  go 
witii  him  now,  old  gal,  and  you 
needn't  mind  taking  any  things  with 
you.  Now  hand  me  these  rings,  my 
dear :  I  want  to  get  them  matched 
at  Washington.* 

" '  Goramighty,  Issachar ! '  says 
Indolence,  '  I  must  hab  another  soot 
o*  clothes.  I  nohow  fit  to  go  to  Massa 
Judge's  widout  dem.' 

"  •  Wall ! '  drawled  the  Judge,  '  I 
guess  you  might  allow  her  a  change.* 

"*Darn  me,  if  I  do!'  says  Ha- 
man '  *  you'll  see  to  that,  Judge ;  and 
Indolence,  TU  trouble  you  for  your 
key&  There's  a  pesky  set  of  niters 
hereabout,  whose  fingers  are  as  stic^ 
as  molasses;  and  Fve  no  mind  that 
the  ametheests  Daddy  Bungo  gave 
you  should  go  astray.  So— good-by 
to  you,  old  gal,  till  we  meet  again.' 

*'  That  was  the  last  parting  of  the 
spouses. 

"  About  ten  days  after  this  inter- 
view. Daddy  Bun^o,  when  superin- 
tending the  grooming  of  his  horses, 
and  swearing  awfully  at  his  nigger 
helps,  Jake  and  Juba,  had  a  letter 
put  into  his  hands,  which  he  could 
no  more  read  than  a  shark  can  the 
name  of  a  vessel  that  is  painted  on 
her  stam.  '  Dis  come  or  dat  dam 
edication  !'  says  Daddy.  '  What  for 
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um  teach  piccaninnies  to  write? 
Berry  hard  to  hab  all  dis  bother.' 
However,  he  took  the  letter,  and 
crossed  to  the  hotel,  where  he  knew 
he  would  find  some  Toronto  lawyer 
who  would  read  it  to  him  for  the 
matter  of  a  cocktail. 

"  The  lawyer  put  on  his  spectacles, 
and  began  to  read  aloud,  but  before 
he  had  ^t  over  six  words  he  gave  a 
whoop  hke  a  wild  Iiyun.  '  Fire  and 
blazes ! '  says  he, '  this  is  the  deepest 
dodge  that  ever  was  heard  on.' 
'What  you  mean  by  dodge,  sari' 
says  Daddy.  '  O  coons !  that  U  sharp 
practice,  and  no  mistake,'  says  the 
lawyer.  '  I  no  understand  you,  sar,' 
says  Daddy ;  'you  read  dat  letter  to 
me,  sar,  or  I  tink  you  not  able.' 
'  'Tain't  just  the  kind  of  letter.  Mister 
Bungo,'  says  the  lawyer,  'adapted 
for  general  circulation,  and  I  guess 
you  would  hardly  thank  me  if  I  were 
to  read  it  at  the  bar.  So,  if  you 
please,  sir,  we'll  step  over  to  my 
office,  and  Fll  let  you  iniow  all  about 
it' 

"  And  a  very  nice  letter  it  was,  as 
you  may  conceive.  I  got  a  copy  of 
it  at  the  time,  for  the  Abolitionists 
made  an  awful  row  about  the  matter 
and  printed  a  statement  of  the  case, 
and  I  guess  it  ran  somehow  thus  :— 

"'Mr  Bungo.— Sir,— This  is  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  purchased  a 
black  slave  calling  herself  Indolence 
Bungo,  sged  25,  sound  in  limb  and 
wind,  no  marks,  white  teeth,  and 
likely  for  domestic  work,  from 
Haman  S.  Walker  of  Charleston. 
Said  Indolence  Bungo  describing 
herself  as  your  daughter,  I  have  to 
state  that  I  am  wilhng  to  allow  you 
to  purchase  her  freeaom,  for  the 
sum,  which  is  the  lowest  I  can  take, 
of  1800  dollars,  money  to  be  paid 
down  here  at  Giarleston.  If  I  do 
not  hear  from  you  within  three 
weeks  from  this  date,  I  shall  put 
her  up  for  public  auction,  as  I  do 
not  want  such  an  article  for  myself, 
and  her  keep  is  expensive. — Yours, 
•  Cybus  J.  Flintbe.' 

"'Goramighty!'  shouted  Daddy 
Bungo.  'Dat  not  my  daughter! 
She  married  woman.  Who  Be  dat 
Walker?' 

"'That's  explained  in  the  post- 
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Inddence ;  and  Fll  trouble  yoa  to 
make  np  thiee  thonsand  doUais  to 
buy  TOUT  own  freedom,  else  Jake 
and  Jaba  will  have  the  letting-ont 
of  ail  the  horses  in  Toronto.  It  ain't 
so  nae  your  making  a  row  about  it, 
for  I  know  to  a  cent  what  you're 
worth  in  the  world,  and  I  reckon  I 
am  unkimmon  liberal  in  not  piling 
yon  altogether.  Daddy  Bungo !— if 
a  nigger  ever  can  be  a  Christian,  you 
ought  to  remember  me  in  your  pray- 
era. 
''The  upshot  of  the  matter  was, 


that  Daddy  Bungo  had  to  put  his 
mark  to  a  letter  directin|[  tne  Tor- 
onto lawyer  to  sell  off  his  stock : 
and,  till  the  money  was  paid,  he  and 
Indolence  were  handsomely  boarded 
by  the  Judge  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars arday.  Now,  that's  what  I  call 
smartness.  I  guess  you'll  iJlow  that 
no  Britisher  ever  bom  could  hold  a 
candle  to  Haman  S.  Walker,  who, 
besides  a  handsome  subscnption, 
got  a  black  wife  and  a  span  of  horsef^ 
and  sold  them  both,  and  his  father- 
in-law  into  the  bargain." 
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FBirliament  met  at  last ;  and  eveiy- 
ihing  betokened  a  most  busy  and 
animated  session.  Not  only  was  it 
Imown  that  public  measures  of  vast 
importance,  and  likely  to  provoke 
vehement  opposition,  were  to  be  pjro- 
pounded,  but  never  in  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  solicitor  had  there  been 
Buch  an  accumulation  of  private  busi- 
ness as  was  now  thrust  upon  both 
Houa^  and  which  threatened  to 
change  the  whole  character  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  by  converting  it  into  an 
aggregate  of  permanent  committees, 
i^terprise  had  for  many  months  been 
running  riot ;  and  the  result  was  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  bills  that  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  officials. 
Nor  were  they  of  a  kind  that  could 
be  easily  adjusted  or  disposed  of,  like 
the  ancient  road-bills,  which  passed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  form  j  for  now, 
company  was  arraved  agamst  com- 
pany in  fierce  and  deadly  antagonism 
—each  projected  line  had  at  least  one 
direct  competitor ;  and  then,  beyond 
the  question  of  comparative  advan- 
tage of  route,  lay  the  claims  of  the 
sturdy  land-owners,  many  of  whom 
were  determined  tnat  their  fields 
should  remain  as  sacred  from  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  as  are,  at 
thia  day,  the  sterile  wastes  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  men  of  the  younger  generation, 
whose  memories  do  not  reach  so  far 
back,  can  hardly  credit  the  intei^sitv 
of  the  excitement  which  then  prevail- 
ed, not  in  London  only,  but  through- 
out the  whole  empire.  The  tone  of 
society  seemed  to  be  completely 
ehanged.    Many  entirely  negtected. 


or  even  abandoned,  their  legitimate 
business  pursuits,  to  rush  headlong 
into  the  temi>ting  field  of  speculation ; 
proprietors  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances burdened  their  lands  to  the 
utmost  available  extent,  in  order  that 
they  might  take  part  in  the  game ; 
all  ordinary  topics  of  conversation, 
even  in  the  politer  circles,  were 
merged  into  oiscussions.  upon  the 
value  of  shares,  the  prospects  of  con- 
flicting lines,  and  the  probabilittes  of 
an  enormous  premium ;  even  the  fair 
sex  did  not  escape  the  infection,  for 
ladies  of  high  rank  and  position 
placed  themselves  in  direct  com- 
munication with  sharebrokers,  and 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market  more 
recBessly  and  greedily  than  their  , 
lorda  No  such  revival  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Mammon  had  been  known 
since  the  days  when  the  ineenious 
Mr  Law  inflated  his  gigantic  Missis- 
sippi bubble. 

One  symptom  of  this  excitement 
was  the  universal  recklessness  which 
was  displayed.  It  seemed  as  if  men 
could  not  bide  at  home,  but  were 
prompted  by  some  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  rush  firom  palace  to  place, 
like  so  many  evil  spirits  doomed  to 
perpetual  wandering.  Their  anxiety 
was  too  great  to  allow  of  their  sitting 
stilL  They  dashed  over  the  face  of 
the  country  on  visionary  errands  and 
quests.  You  could  never  calculate 
upon  finding  a  speculator  by  his  own 
fireside.  Either  he  had  gone  off  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  a  broker  in  some  distant 
city,  or  he  had  been  summoned  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  local  pro- 
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the  lipBy  I  can  tell  you,  and  Til  eham 
nothin'  for  her  feeds.  Fm  apt  to  do 
soft  in  these  mattersL  but  I  hope  for 
a  blessin' ;  bo  get  through  it.  will 
you,  as  smart  as  you  can,  for  I  mav 
chance  to  be  wanted  in  court  There  s 
some  ti^k  of  lynching  a  nigger  this 
artemoon.' 

"  Yoa  may  mess  that  the  interview 
between  Dad^  Bungo  and  Indolence 
was  very  short.  Heaven  knows  what 
they*d  not  haVgiren  to  haye  been  set 
down  safe  in  Toronto. 
"  'All  right  f  said  the  Judge. 
''^Iss,  sar.  all  right  fiat  mj 
daughter,' said  Daddy.  '  There  nm 
dollars.    Where  urn  piper  V 

'''Here  it  is,*  said  the  Jndge: 
'  But  we  need  a  witness,'  and  so  say- 
ing,  he  run^  a  hand-bell;  the  door 
opened,  and  Haman  S.  Walker  v^ 
peared.  ^ 

"  *  Good  morning.  Daddy  Homo  ! 
says  he,  as  cool  as  a  block  of  Wen- 
ham  Lake  ice. 

"'You  dam  villian!'  shouts 
Daddy,  up  to  the  point  o'  bursting. 

"'You  tarnation  nigger  I*  saw 
Haman,  hitting  him  a  whack  with 
a  supple-jack  across  his  cucumber 
shanKs,  wnich  made  him  dance  like  a 
dead  frog  at  the  touch  of  a  galyamc 
battery— 'You  tarnation  nigger,  do 
you  d[are  to  speak  in  that  way  to 
your  owner  %  Dam  me,  if  I  haven  t 
a  strong  mind  to  give  you  ten  doacn 
of  the  oowskin  r 

"'What  dat  you  say,  you  dam 
scoundrel  T  Me  free  Canadian-me 
British  subject— write  to  de  Oubber- 
ner,  sar,  and  make  nm  dvil  war! 
You  no  owner  of  mine,  I  horse- 
dealer  in  Toronto.'  , 

^ ^ "Haman,  with  some  self-control, 

bein^  your  daughter,  for  Haman  is  did  not  apply  the  supple-jack  at  this 
an  umight^  deep  file,  and  it  ain't    second  provocation,  , 

a'moBt  possible  to  fix  him  I  s'pose,'  " '  Bungo,'  says  he, '  you  stupid  old 
says  he,  'it  wasn't  a  lie  of  Haman's,  nigger,  don't  make  the  game  worse 
that  the  gal  was  bom  afore  you    for  you  than  I  like ;  for  Tm  a  (p^^^ 
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script,'  said  the  lawyer,  and  he  read 
on — 

"  '-P./S.— For  your  better  informa- 
tion, I  may  state  that  Haman  S. 
Walker  above  referred  to,  was,  I  am 
given  to  understand,  known  in  Tor- 
onto by  the  name  of  Issachar  QuaiL' 

"  It's  no  use  trying  to  describe  the 
scene  that  followed.  Daddy  howled 
like  a  wolf  in  a  trap,  or  a  Methody 
minister  when  he  gets  on  the  subject 
of  brimstone ;  hopped  round  the  room 
like  a  ball  of  Imun-mbber,  tore  out 
his  wool  by  handfuls,  and  upset  the 
ink  over  bundles  of  papers,  for  which 
he  had  afterwards  to  pav  consider- 
able smart-money  to  the  lawyer. 
It's  my  belief  that,  but  for  a  bottle 
of  brandy  which  the  lawyer  hap- 
pened to  have  in  his  desk,  he'd  ha' 
gone  stark  staring  mad,  and  they 
must  have  clapped  a  straight-jacket 
on  him  As  it  was,  they  had  to  send 
for  Jake  and  Juba  to  cany  him  home, 
which  they  did  with  great  difficulty, 
for  he  bit  viciously,  and  kicked  as 
hard  as  a  mustang. 

"  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  he 
had  to  draw  all  his  rc»dy-money  out 
of  the  bank,  and  with  it  he  started 
for  Charleston,  thinking  he  was  safe 
enough,  for  he  had  been  thirty  years 
and  more  in  Canada,  and  had  certifi- 
cates from  the  first-chop  men  in  Tor- 
onto as  to  his  character  and  occupa- 
tion. When  he  gets  to  Charleston 
he  goes  direct  to  Judge  Flinter's, 
who  was  quite  cool  and  pleasant 
like,  and  said  he  was  rael  sorry  to 
have  given  him  the  trouble  of  com- 
ing so  far. 

^"Fact  is,'  said  the  Judge,  'I 
wasn't  quite  sure  about  the  gal's 


bouj^ht  your  freedom  V  and  '  he 
sqmnted  at  Daddy  Bungo  like  a 
rattlesnake. 

"'No,  sar,'  says  Daddy,  'dat  no 
lie.'  But  he  felt  particularly  uncom- 
fortable, and  his  Knees  began  to  fail 
him. 

'"Wall,  in  that  case,'  said  the 
Judge,  'you  jest  step  into  that  'ere 
room,  and  see  if  it  be  your  daughter. 
She's  been  well  cared  for ;  corned  to 


and  raisonable  kin^  of  man,  ana  am 
disposed  toletyouoflfeasy.  Tvebougbt 
you.  I  guess  you  may  rememoer 
telling  me  the  plantation  from  wnicn 
you  absquatulated ;  and  as  you  w»^ 
long  wiped  oflF  the  books  as  a  baa 
debt,  I  bought  you  for  twenty  dol- 
lars. Here  are  the  papers,  old  oar- 
key,  and  you're  my  nigger  now. 
The  Judge  here  sacks  twohundrea 
dollars  as  commission  on  the  sale  ot 
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Indolenoe ;  and  Fll  trouble  yoa  to 
msike  up  thiee  thonsand  doUais  to 
buy  jour  own  freedom,  else  Jake 
and  Juba  will  have  the  letting-out 
of  all  the  horses  in  Toronto.  It  ain't 
no  use  your  making  a  row  about  it, 
for  I  know  to  a  cent  what  you're 
worth  in  the  world,  and  I  reckon  I 
am  unkimmon  liberal  in  not  piling 
you  altogether.  Daddy  Bungo  I— if 
a  nigger  ever  can  be  a  ChriBtian,  you 
ought  to  remember  me  in  your  pray- 

6X8.* 

''The  upshot  of  the  matter  was, 


that  Daddy  Bungo  had  to  put  his 
mark  to  a  letter  directing  the  Tor- 
onto lawyer  to  sell  off  his  stock : 
and,  till  the  money  was  paid,  he  and 
Indolence  were  handsomely  boarded 
by  the  Judge  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars a-day.  Now,  that's  what  I  call 
smartness.  I  guess  you'll  allow  that 
no  Britisher  ever  bom  could  hold  a 
candle  to  Haman  S.  Walker^  who, 
besides  a  handsome  subscnption, 
got  a  black  wife  and  a  span  of  horses, 
and  sold  them  both^  and  his  father- 
in-law  into  the  bargain." 


OHAFTEB  ZXIY. — A  NEW  PROSPECT. 


Parliament  met  at  last ;  and  every- 
thing betokened  a  most  busy  and 
animated  session.  Not  only  was  it 
known  that  public  measures  of  vast 
importance,  and  likely  to  provoke 
Tenement  opposition,  were  to  be  pro- 
pounded, but  never  in  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  solicitor  had  there  been 
such  an  accumulation  of  private  busi- 
ness as  was  now  thrust  upon  both 
Houses,  and  which  threatened  to 
change  thewholecharacter  of  thelegis- 
lative  body,  by  converting  it  into  an 
^gr^ate  of  permanent  committees, 
i^erprise  had  for  many  months  been 
Tunning  liot ;  and  the  result  was  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  bills  that  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  ofiBcials. 
Nor  were  they  of  a  kind  that  could 
be  easily  adjusted  or  disposed  of,  like 
the  ancient  road-bills,  which  passed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  form  ^  for  now, 
company  was  arraved  agamst  com- 
pany in  fierce  and  deadly  antagonism 
—each  projected  line  had  at  least  one 
direct  competitor ;  and  then,  beyond 
the  question  of  comparative  advan- 
tage of  route,  lay  the  claims  of  the 
sturdy  land-owners,  many  of  whom 
were  determined  tiiat  their  fields 
should  remain  as  sacred  from  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  as  are,  at 
this  day,  the  sterile  wastes  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  men  of  the  younger  generation, 
whose  memories  do  not  reach  so  far 
back,  can  hardly  credit  the  intex^sitv 
of  the  excitement  which  thenprevail- 
ed,  not  in  London  only,  but  through- 
out the  whole  empire.  The  tone  of 
society  seemed  to  be  completely 
changed.    Many  entirely  negtected. 


or  even  abandoned,  their  legitimate 
business  pursuits,  to  rush  headlong 
into  the  temi>ting  field  of  speculation ; 
proprietors  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances burdened  their  lands  to  the 
utmost  available  extent,  in  order  that 
they  might  take  part  in  the  game  ; 
all  ordinary  topics  of  conversation, 
even  in  the  politer  circles,  were 
merged  into  aiscussions.  upon  the 
value  of  shares,  the  prospects  of  con- 
flicting lines,  and  the  probabilities  of 
an  enormous  premium ;  even  the  fair 
sex  did  not  escape  the  infection,  for 
ladies  of  high  rank  and  position 
placed  themselves  in  direct  com- 
munication with  sharebrokers,  and 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market  more 
recklessly  and  greedily  than  their 
lords.  No  such  revival  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Mammon  had  been  known 
since  the  days  when  the  inffenious 
Mr  Law  inflated  his  gigantic  Missish 
sippi  bubble. 

One  symptom  of  this  excitement 
was  the  universal  recklessness  which 
was  displayed.  It  seemed  as  if  men 
could  not  bide  at  home,  but  were 
prompted  by  some  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  rush  from  i)lace  to  place, 
like  so  many  evil  spirits  doomed  to 
perpetual  wandering.  Their  anxiety 
was  too  great  to  allow  of  their  sitting 
stilL  They  dashed  over  the  face  of 
the  country  on  visionary  errands  and 
quests.  You  could  never  calculate 
upon  finding  a  speculator  by  his  own 
fireside.  Either  he  had  gone  off  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  a  broker  in  some  distant 
city,  or  he  had  been  summoned  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  local  pro- 
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script/  eaid  the  lawyer,  and  he  read 
on— 

"  'FJS.—ToT  your  better  infonna- 
tion,  I  may  state  that  Haman  S. 
Walker  above  referred  to,  was,  I  am 
given  to  understand,  known  in  Tor- 
onto by  the  name  of  Issachar  QuaiL' 

^'  It's  no  use  trying  to  describe  the 
scene  that  followed.  Daddy  howled 
like  a  wolf  in  a  trap,  or  a  Methody 
minister  when  he  gets  on  the  subject 
of  brimstone ;  hopped  round  the  room 
like  a  ball  of  Imun-rubber,  tore  out 
his  wool  by  handfuls,  and  upset  the 
ink  over  bundles  of  papers,  for  which 
he  had  afterwards  to  pav  consider- 
able smart-money  to  the  lawyer. 
It's  my  belief  that,  but  for  a  bottle 
of  brandy  which  the  lawyer  hap- 
pened to  have  in  his  desk,  he'd  ha' 
gone  stark  starine  mad,  and  they 
must  have  clapped  a  straight-jacket 
on  him.  As  it  was,  they  had  to  send 
for  Jake  and  Juba  to  cany  him  home, 
which  they  did  with  great  difficulty, 
for  he  bit  viciously,  and  kicked  as 
hard  as  a  mustang. 

"  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  he 
had  to  draw  all  his  ready-money  out 
of  the  bank,  and  with  it  he  started 
for  Charleston,  thinking  he  was  safe 
enough,  for  he  had  been  thirty  years 
and  more  in  Canada,  and  had  certifi- 
cates from  the  first-chop  men  in  Tor- 
onto as  to  his  character  and  occupa- 
tion. When  he  gets  to  Charleston 
he  goes  direct  to  Judge  Fiinter's, 
who  was  quite  cool  and  pleasant 
like,  and  said  he  was  rael  sony  to 
have  given  him  the  trouble  of  com- 
ing so  far. 

^''Fact  is,'  said  the  Judge,  'I 
wasn't  quite  sure  about  the  gal's 
bein^  your  daughter,  for  Haman  is 


that  the  gal  was  bom  afore  you 
bouj^ht  your  freedom?'  and  he 
squmted  at  Daddy  Bungo  like  a 
rattlesnake. 

"*No,  sar,'  says  Daddy,  'dat  no 
lie.'  But  he  felt  particularly  uncom- 
fortable, and  his  Knees  began  to  fail 
him. 

"'WaU,  in  that  case,'  said  the 
Judge,  'you  jest  step  into  that  'ere 
room,  and  see  if  it  be  your  daughter. 
She's  been  well  cared  for ;  corned  to 


the  lips,  I  can  tell  you,  and  Til  diarffe 
nothin'  for  her  feeds.  Fm  apt  to  be 
soft  in  these  matters,  but  I  hope  for 
a  blessin' ;  so  get  through  it  will 
you,  as  smart  as  you  can,  for  I  mav 
chance  to  be  wanted  in  court  There  s 
some  talk  of  lynching  a  nigger  this 
artemooD.' 

"  You  may  mess  that  the  intenriev 
between  Dad^  Bungo  and  Indolence 
was  very  short.  Heaven  knows  what 
they'd  not  ha' given  to  have  been  set 
down  safe  in  Toronto. 

"  'Ail  right  1 '  said  the  Judge. 

"'Iss,  sar.  all  right  fiat  mj 
daughter,'  said  Daddy.  '  There  um 
dollars.    Where  urn  paper  V 

*''Here  it  is,'  said  the  Jndge: 
'  But  we  need  a  witness,'  and  so  say- 
ing, he  run^  a  hand-bell;  the  door 
opened,  and  Haman  S.  Walker  ap- 
peared. 

"  *  Good  morning.  Daddy  Bungo ! 
says  he,  as  cool  as  a  bloci  of  Wen- 
ham  Lake  ice. 

"'You  dam  vilUanl'  shouts 
Daddy,  up  to  the  point  o'  bnrstrag. 

"*You  tarnation  nigger!'  saw 
Haman,  hitting  him  a  whack  with 
a  supple-iack  across  his  cucumber 
shanks,  which  made  him  dance  like  a 
dead  frog  at  the  touch  of  a  galfaiuc 
battery— *  You  tarnation  nigger,  do 
you  (lare  to  speak  in  that  way  to 
your  owner?  Darn  me,  if  I  haven't 
a  strong  mind  to  give  you  ten  dozen 
of  the  cowskin!'  , 

"'What  dat  you  say,  you  dam 
scoundrel  T  Me  free  Canadisn--me 
British  subject— write  to  de  Gubber- 
ner,  sar,  and  make  nm  civil  war. 
You  no  owner  of  mine.  I  horse- 
dealer  in  Toronto.'  , 

"  Haman,  with  some  self-control, 
did  not  apply  the  supple-jack  at  this 
second  provocation,  .,  ,, 

"  *  Bungo,'  says  he, '  you  stupid  old 
nigger,  don't  make  the  game  worse 
for  you  than  I  like  :  for  I'm  a  f^^^ 
and  raisonable  kind  of  man,  and  am 
disposed  toletyouoffeasy.  Tvebougnt 
you.  I  guess  you  may  rememwr 
telling  me  the  plantation  from  whicn 
you  absquatulated ;  and  as  yofl  ^J^ 
long  wiped  oflF  the  books  as  a  wa 
debt,  I  bought  you  for  twen^  dol- 
lars. Here  are  the  papers,  old  dar- 
key, and  you're  my  niffier  now. 
The  Judge  here  sacks  twonmidrett 
dollars  as  commission  on  the  w^^  ^ 
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Indolence ;  and  111  trouble  you  to 
make  np  three  thousand  dollars  to 
buy  your  own  freedom,  else  Jake 
and  Juba  will  have  the  letting-out 
of  all  the  horses  in  Toronto.  It  ain't 
no  use  your  making  a  row  about  it, 
for  I  know  to  a  cent  what  you're 
worth  in  the  world,  and  I  reckon  I 
am  unkimmon  liberal  in  not  piling 
you  altogether.  Daddy  Bungo! — if 
a  nigger  ever  can  be  a  Christian,  you 
ought  to  remember  me  in  your  pray- 
eis. 
"The  upshot  of  the  matter  was, 


that  Daddy  Bungo  had  to  put  his 
mark  to  a  letter  directin|[  the  Tor- 
onto lawyer  to  sell  off  his  stock : 
and,  till  the  money  was  paid,  he  and 
Indolence  were  handsomely  boarded 
by  the  Judge  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars Brday.  Now,  that's  what  I  call 
smartness.  I  guess  you'll  allow  that 
no  Britisher  ever  bom  could  hold  a 
candle  to  Haman  S.  Walker^  who, 
besides  a  handsome  subscnption, 
got  a  black  wife  and  a  span  of  horscE^ 
and  sold  them  both,  and  Ms  father- 
in-law  into  the  bargain." 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. — A  NEW  PR08PKCT. 


P^uiiament  met  at  last ;  and  every- 
thing betokened  a  most  busy  and 
animated  session.  Not  only  was  it 
known  that  public  measures  of  vast 
importance,  and  likely  to  provoke 
Tenement  opposition,  were  to  be  pro- 
pounded, but  never  in  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  solidtor  had  there  been 
such  an  accumulation  of  private  busi- 
nesB  as  was  now  thrust  upon  both 
Houses,  and  which  threatened  to 
change  thewholecharacterofthelegis- 
ktive  body,  by  converting  it  into  an 
aggregate  of  permanent  committees, 
t^terprise  had  for  many  months  been 
TunniDg  liot ;  and  the  result  was  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  bills  that  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  officials. 
Nor  were  they  of  a  kind  that  could 
be  easily  adjusted  or  disposed  of,  like 
the  ancient  road-bills,  which  passed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  form  j  for  now, 
company  was  arraved  agamst  com- 
pany in  fierce  and  deadly  antagonism 
—each  projected  line  had  at  least  one 
direct  competitor ;  and  then,  beyond 
the  question  of  comparative  advan- 
tage of  route,  lay  the  claims  of  the 
sturdy  land-owners,  many  of  whom 
were  determined  tnat  their  fields 
should  remain  as  sacred  from  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  as  are,  at 
this  day,  the  sterile  wastes  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  men  of  the  younger  generation, 
whose  memories  do  not  reach  so  far 
back,  can  hardly  credit  the  inte^sitv 
of  the  excitement  which  then  prevail- 
ed, not  in  London  only,  but  through- 
out the  whole  empire.  The  tone  of 
society  seemed  to  be  completely 
changed.    Many  entirely  negtectea» 


or  even  abandoned,  their  legitimate 
business  pursuits,  to  rush  headlong 
into  the  tempting  field  of  speculation ; 
proprietors  in  embarrassed  cijrcum- 
stances  burdened  their  lands  to  the 
utmost  available  extent,  in  order  that 
they  might  take  part  in  the  game ; 
all  ordinary  topics  of  conversation, 
even  in  the  politer  circles,  were 
merged  into  oiscussions.  upon  the 
value  of  shares,  the  prospects  of  con- 
flicting lines,  and  the  probabilities  of 
an  enormous  premium ;  even  the  fair 
sex  did  not  escape  the  infection,  for 
ladies  of  high  rank  and  position 
placed  themselves  in  direct  com- 
munication with  sharebrokers,  and 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market  more 
reclaessly  and  greedily  than  their 
lords.  No  such  revival  of  the  wor^ 
ship  of  Mammon  had  been  known 
since  the  days  when  the  ingenious 
Mr  Law  inflated  his  gigantic  Missis- 
sippi  bubble. 

One  symptom  of  this  excitement 
was  the  universal  recklessness  which 
was  displayed.  It  seemed  as  if  men 
could  not  bide  at  home,  but  were 
prompted  by  some  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  rush  from  place  to  place, 
nke  so  many  evil  spirits  doomed  to 
perpetual  wandering.  Their  anxiety 
was  too  great  to  allow  of  their  sitting 
stilL  They  dashed  over  the  face  of 
the  countnr  on  visionary  errands  and 
quests.  You  could  never  calculate 
upon  finding  a  speculator  by  his  own 
fireside.  Either  he  had  gone  off  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  transact  busi- 
ncBs  with  a  broker  in  some  distant 
city,  or  he  had  been  summoned  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  local  pro- 
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script/  eaid  the  lawyer,  and  he  read 
on — 

"  'FJS.—ToT  your  better  informa- 
tion, I  may  state  that  Haman  S. 
Walker  above  referred  to,  was,  I  am 
given  to  understand,  known  in  Tor- 
onto by  the  name  of  Issachar  QoaiL' 

^'  It's  no  use  trying  to  describe  the 
scene  that  followed.  Daddy  howled 
like  a  wolf  in  a  trap,  or  a  Methody 
minister  when  he  gets  on  the  sabject 
of  brimstone ;  hopped  round  the  room 
like  a  ball  of  Imun-rubber,  tore  out 
his  wool  by  handfuls,  and  upset  the 
ink  over  bundles  of  papers,  for  which 
he  had  afterwards  to  pay  consider- 
able smart-money  to  the  lawyer. 
It's  my  belief  that,  but  for  a  bottle 
of  brandy  which  the  lawyer  hap- 
pened to  have  in  his  desk,  he'd  ha' 
gone  stark  staring  mad,  and  they 
must  have  clapped  a  straight-jacket 
on  him.  As  it  was,  they  had  to  send 
for  Jake  and  Juba  to  cany  him  home, 
which  they  did  with  great  difficulty, 
for  he  bit  viciously,  and  kicked  as 
hard  as  a  mustang. 

"  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  he 
had  to  draw  all  his  ready-money  out 
of  the  bank,  and  with  it  he  started 
for  Charleston,  thinking  he  was  safe 
enough,  for  he  had  been  thirty  years 
and  more  in  Canada,  and  had  certifi- 
cates from  the  first-chop  men  in  Tor- 
onto as  to  his  character  and  occupa- 
tion. When  he  gets  to  Charleston 
he  goes  direct  to  Judge  Flinter's, 
who  was  quite  cool  and  pleasant 
like,  and  said  he  was  rael  sony  to 
have  given  him  the  trouble  of  com- 
ing so  far. 

^''Fact  is,'  said  the  Judge,  'I 
wasn't  quite  sure  about  the  gal's 
bein^  your  daughter,  for  Haman  is 
an  almighty  deep  file,  and  it  ain't 
a'most  possible  to  fix  him.  I  s'pose,' 
says  he,  'it  wasn't  a  lie  of  Haman's, 
that  the  gal  was  bom  afore  you 
bought  your  freedom?'  and  he 
squmted  at  Daddy  Bungo  like  a 
rattlesnake. 

"*No,  sar,'  says  Daddy.  *dat  no 
lie.'  But  he  felt  particularly  uncom- 
fortable, and  his  icnees  began  to  fail 
him. 

"'WaU,  in  that  case,'  said  the 
Judge,  '  you  jest  step  into  that  'ere 
room,  and  see  if  it  be  your  daughter. 
She's  been  well  cared  for ;  corned  to 


the  lips,  I  can  tell  you,  and  nichaige 
nothin'  for  her  feed&  Fm  apt  to  be 
soft  in  these  matters,  but  I  nope  for 
a  blessin' ;  so  get  through  it  will 
you,  as  smart  as  you  can,  for  I  mav 
chance  to  be  wanted  in  court  There  s 
some  talk  of  lynching  a  nigger  thu 
artemooD.' 

"  You  may  guess  that  the  interriev 
between  Daddy  Bungo  and  Indolenoe 
was  very  short.  Heaven  knows  what 
they'd  not  ha*  given  to  have  been  set 
down  safe  in  Toronto. 

"*  All  right  r  said  the  Judge. 

"'Iss,  sar.  all  ri|^t  Pat  my 
daughter,'  said  Daddy.  'There  nm 
dollars.    Where  um  paper  V 

"'Here  it  is,'  said  the  Judges 
'  But  we  need  a  witness,'  and  ao  say- 
ing, he  rung  a  hand-bell;  the  door 
opened,  and  Haman  S.  Walker  ap- 
peared. 

"  *  Good  morning,  Daddy  Buigo  T 
says  he,  as  cool  as  a  block  o(  Wen- 
ham  Lake  ice. 

"*You  dam  villian!'  Bhoiite 
Daddy,  up  to  the  point  o'  bnrBtmg. 

"'You  tarnation  nigger!'  saw 
Haman,  hitting  him  a  whack  with 
a  supple-jack  across  his  cacamber 
shanKs,  wnich  made  him  dance  like  a 
dead  frog  at  the  touch  of  a  galvanic 
battery— 'You  tarnation  mgger,  do 
you  dare  to  speak  in  that  way  to 
your  owner  1  Darn  me,  if  I  haven  t 
a  strong  mind  to  give  you  ten  dozen 
of  the  cowskin!* 

"'What  dat  you  say,  you  dam 
scoundrel  T  Me  free  Oanadian--me 
British  subject— write  to  de  Gnbher- 
ner,  sar,  and  make  um  dni  war. 
You  no  owner  of  mine.  I  horse- 
dealer  in  Toronto.'  , 

"  Haman,  with  some  self-conW, 
did  not  apply  the  supple-jack  at  this 
second  provocation,  . ,  ., 

" '  Bungo,'  says  he, '  you  stupid  old 
nigger,  don't  make  the  ^ane  worse 
for  you  than  I  like  :  for  Tm  a  f^^^ 
and  raisonable  kind  of  man,  and  am 
disposed  toletyouoff'easy.  Tvebougt 
you.  I  gaess  you  may  Tememoer 
teUing  me  the  plantation  from  whicn 
you  absquatulated ;  and  as  yoo  ^^ 
long  wiped  oflF  the  books  «  *  f? 
debt,  I  bought  you  for  twen^  dol- 
lars. Here  are  the  papers,  old  (m" 
key,  and  you're  my  vigg^  ^^^a 
The  Judge  here  sacks  twoirondrett 
dollars  as  commission  on  the  sale  oi 
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Indolence ;  and  FLL  trouble  you  to 
make  up  three  thousand  dollars  to 
buy  jour  own  freedom,  else  Jake 
and  Juba  will  have  the  letting-out 
of  all  the  horses  in  Toronto.  It  ain't 
no  use  your  making  a  row  about  it, 
for  I  know  to  a  cent  what  you're 
worth  in  the  worlds  and  I  reckon  I 
am  unkimmon  liberal  in  not  piling 
yon  altogether.  Daddy  Bungo !— if 
a  nigger  ever  can  be  a  Christian,  you 
ought  to  remember  me  in  your  pray- 
ersL* 
^The  upshot  of  the  matter  was, 


that  Daddy  Bungo  had  to  put  his 
mark  to  a  letter  directing  tne  Tor- 
onto lawyer  to  sell  off  his  stock : 
and,  till  the  money  was  paid,  he  and 
Indolence  were  handsomely  boarded 
by  the  Judge  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars a^day.  Now,  that's  what  I  call 
smartness.  I  guess  you'll  allow  that 
no  Britisher  ever  bom  could  hold  a 
candle  to  Haman  S.  Walker,  who, 
besides  a  handsome  subscnption, 
got  a  black  wife  and  a  span  of  horseE^ 
and  sold  them  both,  and  his  father- 
in-law  into  the  bargain." 


CHAFTEB  ZXIY. — ^A  NEW  FB08PE0T. 


Parliament  met  at  last ;  and  every- 
thing betokened  a  most  busy  and 
axmnated  session.  Not  only  was  it 
known  that  public  measures  of  vast 
importance,  and  likely  to  provoke 
vehement  opposition,  were  to  be  pro- 
pounded, but  never  in  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  solicitor  had  there  been 
such  an  accumulation  of  private  busi- 
ness as  was  now  thrust  upon  both 
Houses,  and  which  threatened  to 
change  thewhole  character  of  thelegis- 
lative  body,  by  converting  it  into  an 
aggregate  of  permanent  committees, 
l^terprise  had  for  many  months  been 
running  riot ;  and  the  result  was  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  bills  that  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  officials. 
Nor  were  they  of  a  kind  that  could 
be  easily  adjusted  or  disposed  of,  like 
the  ancient  road-bills,  which  passed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  form  j  for  now, 
company  was  arraved  agamst  com- 
pany in  fierce  and  deadly  antagonism 
—each  projected  line  had  at  least  one 
direct  competitor ;  and  then,  beyond 
tiie  question  of  comparative  advan- 
tage of  route,  lay  the  claims  of  the 
sturdy  land-owners,  many  of  whom 
were  determined  tnat  their  fields 
ahoidd  remain  as  sacred  from  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  as  are,  at 
this  day,  the  sterile  wastes  of  Pales- 
^e. 

The  men  of  the  younger  generation, 
whose  memories  do  not  reach  so  far 
back,  can  hardly  credit  the  intex^sitv 
of  the  excitement  which  then  prevail- 
ed, not  in  London  only,  but  through- 
out the  whole  empire.  The  tone  of 
society  seemed  to  be  completely 
changed.    Many  entirely  negtected. 


or  even  abandoned,  their  legitimate 
business  pursuits,  to  rush  headlong 
into  the  tempting  field  of  speculation ; 
proprietors  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances burdened  their  lands  to  the 
utmost  available  extent,  in  order  that 
they  might  take  part  in  the  game ; 
all  ordinary  topics  of  conversation, 
even  in  the  politer  circles,  were 
merged  into  aiscussions.  upon  the 
value  of  shares,  the  prospects  of  con- 
flicting lines,  and  the  probabilities  of 
an  enormous  premium ;  even  the  fair 
sex  did  not  escape  the  infection,  for 
ladies  of  high  rank  and  position 
placed  themselves  in  direct  com- 
munication with  sharebrokers,  and 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market  more 
recBessly  and  greedily  than  their 
lords.  No  such  revival  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Mammon  had  been  known 
since  the  days  when  the  ingenious 
Mr  Law  inflated  his  gigantic  Missifh 
sippi  bubble. 

One  symptom  of  this  excitement 
was  the  umversal  recklessness  which 
was  displayed.  It  seemed  as  if  men 
could  not  bide  at  home,  but  were 
prompted  by  some  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  rush  from  palace  to  place, 
like  so  many  evil  spirits  doomed  to 
perpetual  wandering.  Their  anxiety 
was  too  great  to  allow  of  their  sitting 
stilL  They  dashed  over  the  face  of 
the  country  on  visionary  errands  and 
quests.  You  could  never  calculate 
upon  finding  a  speculator  by  his  own 
fireside.  Either  he  had  gone  off  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  a  broker  in  some  distant 
city,  or  he  had  been  summoned  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  local  pro- 
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BcripV  md  the  lawyer,  and  he  read 
on— 

"  'P^.— For  your  better  informa- 
tion, I  may  state  that  Haman  S. 
Walker  above  referred  to,  was,  I  am 
given  to  understand,  known  in  Tor- 
onto by  the  name  of  Issachar  QoaiL' 

^'  It*8  no  ase  trying  to  describe  the 
scene  that  followed.  Daddy  howled 
like  a  wolf  in  a  trap,  or  a  Methody 
minister  when  he  gets  on  the  subject 
of  brimstone ;  hopped  round  the  room 
IDce  a  ball  of  Imun-rubber,  tore  out 
his  wool  by  handfuls,  and  upset  the 
ink  over  bundles  of  papers,  for  which 
he  had  afterwards  to  pav  consider- 
able smart-money  to  the  lawyer. 
It's  my  belief  that,  but  for  a  bottle 
of  brandy  which  the  lawyer  hap- 
pened to  have  in  his  desk,  he*d  ha* 
gone  stark  staring  mad,  and  they 
must  have  clapped  a  straight-jacket 
on  him.  As  it  was,  they  had  to  send 
for  Jake  and  Juba  to  cany  him  home, 
which  they  did  with  great  difficulty, 
for  he  bit  viciously,  and  kicked  as 
hard  as  a  mustang. 

'*  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  he 
had  to  draw  all  his  rc»dy-money  out 
of  the  bank,  and  with  it  he  started 
for  Charleston,  thinking  he  was  safe 
enough,  for  he  had  been  thirty  years 
and  more  in  Canada,  and  had  certifi- 
cates from  the  first-chop  men  in  Tor- 
onto as  to  his  character  and  occupa- 
tion. When  he  gets  to  Charleston 
he  goes  direct  to  Judge  Flinter's, 
who  was  quite  cool  and  pleasant 
like,  and  said  he  was  rael  sony  to 
have  given  him  the  trouble  of  com- 
ing so  far. 

^"Fact  is,'  said  the  Judge,  'I 
wasn't  quite  sure  about  the  gal's 
being  your  daughter,  for  Haman  is 
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the  lips,  I  can  tell  you,  and  ru  diaige 
notfain'  for  her  feea&  I'm  apt  to  be 
soft  in  these  matters,  but  I  nope  for 
a  blessin' ;  so  get  through  it  will 
you,  as  snuut  as  you  can,  for  I  may 
chance  to  be  wanted  in  court  There  s 
some  talk  of  lynching  a  nigger  X\m 
artemooD.' 

"  Tou  may  mess  that  the  interriev 
between  Dad^  Bungo  and  Indolenoe 
was  very  short.  Heaven  knows  what 
they'd  not  ha' given  to  have  been  set 
down  safe  in  Toronto. 

"  'All  right  9'  said  the  Judce^ 

"'Iss,  sar.  aU  right  JDat  mj 
daughter,'  said  Daddy.  '  There  um 
dollars.    Where  urn  paper  ]' 

'''Here  it  is,'  said  the  Jodga 
'  But  we  need  a  witness,'  and  ao  say- 
ing, he  run^  a  hand-bell;  the  door 
opened,  and  Haman  S.  Walker  ap- 
peared. 

"  •  Good  morning,  Daddy  Bumo  ! 
says  he,  as  cool  as  a  block  of  Wen- 
ham  Lake  ice. 

"'You  dam  villian!'  ahonts 
Daddy,  up  to  the  point  o'  borstiDg. 

"'You  tarnation  nigger!'  saw 
Haman,  hitting  him  a  wnack  with 
a  supple-jack  across  his  cacnmber 
shanks,  which  made  him  dance  like  a 
dead  frog  at  the  touch  of  a  galvamc 
battery— 'You  tarnation  nigger,  do 
you  dare  to  speak  in  that  way  to 
your  owner  1  Darn  me,  if  I  haven  t 
a  strong  mind  to  give  you  ten  down 
of  the  oowskin!* 

"'What  dat  you  say,  you  dam 
scoundrel  r  Me  free  Canadian-me 
British  subject— write  to  de  Oubber- 
ner,  sar,  and  make  nm  dm'^nx. 
You  no  owner  of  mine.  I  horse- 
dealer  in  Toronto.'  , 

"  Haman,  with  some  self-control, 
did  not  apply  the  supple-jack  at  this 


that  the  gal  was  bom  afore  you 
bought  your  freedom  1'  and  he 
squmted  at  Daddy  Bungo  like  a 
rattlesnake. 

"'No,  sar,'  says  Daddy,  'dat  no 
lie.'  But  he  felt  particularly  uncom- 
fortable, and  his  Knees  began  to  fail 
him. 

'Wall,  in  that  case,'  said  the 


Judge,  '  you  jest  step  into  that  'ere 
room,  and  see  if  it  be  your  daughter. 
She's  been  well  cared  for ;  corned  to 


for  you  than  I  like  :  for  I'm  a  QD'^* 
and  raisonable  kina  of  man,  and  am 
disposed  toletyouoff  easy.  Tvebought 
you.  I  guess  you  may  remcmoer 
telling  me  the  plantation  from  wnicii 
you  absquatulated ;  and  as  you  were 
long  wiped  oflF  the  books  as  a  baa 
debt,  I  bought  you  for  twenty  dol- 
lars. Here  are  the  papers,  old  dar- 
key, and  you're  my  niffler  now. 
The  Judge  here  sacks  twohundrea 
dollars  as  commission  on  the  sale  (u 
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Indolence ;  and  Fll  trouble  you  to 
make  up  three  thousand  dofiars  to 
buy  TOUT  own  freedom,  elae  Jake 
and  Jaba  will  have  the  letting-out 
of  all  the  horses  in  Toronto.  It  ain't 
no  use  your  making  a  row  about  it, 
for  I  know  to  a  cent  what  you're 
worth  in  the  world,  and  I  reckon  I 
am  unkimmon  liberal  in  not  piling 
you  altogether.  Daddy  BuDgo !— if 
a  nigger  eyer  can  be  a  Christian,  you 
ought  to  remember  me  in  your  pray- 
ers.' 
"The  upshot  of  the  matter  was, 


that  Daddy  Bnngo  had  to  put  his 
mark  to  a  letter  directing  the  Tor- 
onto lawyer  to  sell  off  his  stock : 
and,  till  the  money  was  paid,  he  and 
Indolence  were  handsomely  boarded 
by  the  Judge  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars a^day.  Now,  that's  what  I  call 
smartness.  I  guess  you'll  allow  that 
no  Britisher  ever  bom  could  hold  a 
candle  to  Haman  S.  Walker^  who, 
besides  a  handsome  subscription, 
got  a  black  wife  and  a  span  of  horse^ 
and  sold  them  both^  and  his  father- 
in-law  into  the  bargain." 


OHAFTER  XXIV, — K.  NEW  PB08PX0T. 


FBirllament  met  at  last ;  and  every- 
thing  betokened  a  most  busy  and 
animated  session.  Not  only  was  it 
known  that  public  measures  of  vast 
importance,  and  likely  to  provoke 
vehement  opposition,  were  to  be  pro- 
pounded, but  never  in  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  solicitor  had  there  been 
such  an  accumulation  of  private  busi- 
nesB  as  was  now  thrust  upon  both 
Houses,  and  which  threatened  to 
change  the  whole  character  of  the  legis- 
ktive  body,  by  converting  it  into  an 
aggregate  of  permanent  committees, 
^ierprise  had  for  many  months  been 
running  riot ;  and  the  result  was  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  bills  that  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  officials. 
Nor  were  they  of  a  kind  that  could 
be  easiljr  adjusted  or  disposed  of,  like 
the  ancient  road-bills,  which  passed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  form  j  for  now, 
company  was  arraved  agamst  com- 
pany in  fierce  and  deadly  antagonism 
— each  projected  line  had  at  least  one 
direct  competitor ;  and  then,  beyond 
the  question  of  comparative  advan- 
tage of  route,  lay  the  claims  of  the 
sturdy  land-owners,  many  of  whom 
were  determined  tnat  their  fields 
should  remain  as  sacred  from  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  as  are,  at 
this  day,  the  sterile  wastes  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  men  of  the  younger  generation, 
whose  memories  do  not  reach  so  far 
back,  can  hardly  credit  the  intei^sitv 
of  the  excitement  which  then  prevail- 
ed, not  in  London  only,  but  through- 
out the  whole  empire.  The  tone  of 
society  seemed  to  be  completely 
ehanged.    Many  entirely  negtected. 


or  even  abandoned,  their  legitimate 
business  pursuits,  to  rush  headlong 
into  the  temi)ting  field  of  speculation ; 
proprietors  in  embarrassed  ci^rcum- 
stances  burdened  their  lands  to  the 
utmost  available  extent,  in  order  that 
they  might  take  part  in  the  game ; 
all  ordinary  topics  of  conversation, 
even  in  the  politer  circles,  were 
merged  into  oiscussions.  upon  the 
value  of  shares,  the  prospects  of  con- 
flicting lines,  and  the  probabilities  of 
an  enormous  premium ;  even  the  fair 
sex  did  not  escape  the  infection,  for 
ladies  of  high  rank  and  position 
placed  themselves  in  direct  com- 
munication with  sharebrokers,  and 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market  more 
recBessly  and  greedily  than  their  . 
lords.  No  such  revival  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Mammon  had  been  known 
since  the  days  when  the  ingenious 
Mr  Law  inflated  his  gigantic  Missis- 
sippi bubble. 

One  symptom  of  this  excitement 
was  the  umversal  recklessness  which 
was  displayed.  It  seemed  as  if  men 
could  not  bide  at  home,  but  were 
prompted  by  some  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  rush  from  place  to  place, 
like  so  many  evil  spirits  doomed  to 
perpetual  wandering.  Their  anxiety 
was  too  great  to  allow  of  their  sitting 
still.  They  dashed  over  the  face  of 
the  countnr  on  visionary  errands  and 
quests.  You  could  never  calculate 
upon  finding  a  speculator  by  his  own. 
fireside.  Either  he  had  gone  off  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  a  broker  in  some  distant 
city,  or  he  had  been  summoned  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  local  pro- 
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or  be  had  leyanted    the  market  price  of  iron  ia  low,  and 


visional  board,  mm,  u^  ii<>u  a«v«uv«^ 
without  confiding  the  object  of  his 
journey  even  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom.  Some  fellows  actually  took 
a  pride  in  assuming  the  manner  of 
conspirators.  If  you  chanced  to  ask 
them  whither  they  were  going,  or 
where  they  had  been,  they  would 
purse  up  their  mouths,  wink  with  one 
eye,  look  ineffably  mysterious,  but 
vouchsafe  no  direct  reply ;  wishing 
you  thereby  to  understand  that  they 
were  "deep  files,"  conversant  with  as 
manv  wrinldes  as  seamed  the  fore- 
head of  Methuselah,  and  actively 
engaged  in  a  plot  too  intricate  and 
momentous  to  be  revealed. 

London  in  particular,  as  the  grand 
focus  of  speculation,  the  seat  of  the 
august  triounal  that  ruled  the  des- 
tinies of  railways,  was  crowded  with 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  coun« 
tzy.  some  were  there  as  conductors, 
managers,  and  promoters  of  the  new 
schemes ;  others  as  witnesses  to  their 
merits ;  others  as  mere  scrip-holders, 
to  watch  and  profit  by  the  alterna- 
tions of  the  market  Westminster 
was  choked  with  the  influx.  You 
could  hardly  elbow  your  way  through 
the  lobbies  which  led  to  the  com- 
mittee-rooms of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  as  to  forcing  an  entrance 
into  one  of  those  dens  where  a  smart 
contest  was  going  on,  you  might  quite 
as  rationally  have  tried  to  squeeze 
yourself  into  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta. Yanitv  Fair  itself  could  not 
have  exhibitea  a  scene  of  more  bustle, 
throng,  and  excitement. 

That  I  had  not  yielded  in  any  de- 
gree to  the  mania  of  the  day,  was 
perhaps  the  result  rather  of  accident 
than  of  rigid  principle.  It  is  true 
that  I  had  an  innate  horror  of  gam- 
bling in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term, 
and  that  no  inducement  would  have 
led  me  to  enter  the  door  of  a  gaming- 
house, or  even  to  take  a  hand  at  brag. 
But  the  consciences  of  men,  especi- 
ally when  avarice  is  whispering  in 
their  ear,  are  remarkably  elastic ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  some  plau- 
sible excuse  for  doing  that  which 
jumps  with  our  inclination.  Plain, 
unvarnished  gambling  with  cards  or 
dice,  we  all  denounce,  or  affect  to  do 
so;  but  how  when  the  transaction 
assumes  a  mercantile  form  or  charac- 
ter ?    If  I  know,  for  example,  that 


have  reason  to  expect  a  speedy  rise, 
am  I  a  gambler  because  I  effect  a 
time  bargain  to  the  extent  of  some 
thousand  tons,  whereon,  if  my  anti^ 
cipations  are  correct,  I«hall  realise  a 
handsome  sum  bv  way  of  difference  f 
Is  it  gambling  if  I  buy  scrip  at  five 
shillings  premium,  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
sell  it  at  twenty  ?  I  don't  pretend  to 
furnish  an  answer  to  these  queries ; 
I  merely  venture  to  suggest  them. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  arouse  the 
wrath  of  Lombard  Street  by  giving 
an  offensive  name  to  what  may  be 
a  blameless  commercial  operation. 
We  are  told  upon  high  authority, 
and  experience  confirms  it,  that  there 
is  little  certainty  in  the  affiurs  of 
this  world.  If  so,  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  chance ;  and  certainly 
it  would  be  hard  to  denounce  the 
calculation  of  chances  as  a  sin. 

Had  I  known  much  at  that  time 
about  the  mode  of  dealing  in  the 
share  -  market,  I  daresav  I  would 
have  acted  like  my  neighboura ;  but 
I  was  an  entire  novice — knew  no- 
thing of  the  merits  of  competing 
lines,  and,  moreover,  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
money  to  hazard  what  little  I  haa 
upon  a  precarious  venture;  But  as 
I  continued  day  after  day  to  frequent 
Westminster  (the  weary  work  which 
I  had  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Creorge  Smoothly  being  well- 
nigh  completed),  I  ^anally  picked 
up  a  deal  of  information  which  I  was 
called  upon  to  use  in  a  manner  that 
was  wholly  unexpected. 

I  have  already  alluded  more  than 
once  to  my  joumaHst  connection, 
which  of  course  brought  me  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  editor  of  the 
paper— a  grave  uncommunicative 
man  r^oicing  in  the  name  of  Wilkins^ 
who.  whatever  might  be  his  opinion 
of  the  abilities  of  the  several  mem- 
bera  of  lus  staff,  made  a  point  of 
abstaining  from  all  expression  either 
of  encouragement  or  censure.  It 
certainly  was  not  agreeable  to  work 
under  the  superintendence  of  a 
gentleman  practising  such  rigid  re- 
serve; for  praise,  as  all  authors 
know,  even  though  it  be  sparingly 
administered,  is  a  very  great  incen- 
tive; and  no  man  likes  to  see  his 
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article  received  with  mere  tacit  ac- 
qnieaoence,  just  as  if  it  were  an  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  or  a  quotation 
firom  a  published  volume.  But,  with 
Wilkins,  method  was  all  in  alL  He 
was,  like  one  of  the  old  Austrian 
generals,  fond  of  discipline  and 
parade— a  thorough  martinet,  but 
incapable  of  awakening  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  followers ;  and  it  often 
was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  how 
the  paper,  under  his  superintendence, 
shoula  continue  as  it  aid  to  prosper. 
But  I  soon  be^an  to  suspect,  from 
various  little  mddents  which  oe- 
enired,  that  though  Mr  Wilkins 
stood  forth  as  the  ostensible  editor. 
sharper  wits  than  his  were  engagea 
in  the  direction.  I  knew  that  the 
chief  proorietor  was  a  Mr  Osborne, 
a  man  of  large  fortune,  who  had  once 
been  a  solicitor,  but  had  long  retired 
from  practice;  and,  if  fame  belied 
him  not,  few  shrewder  men  of  busi- 
neas  were  to  be  found  in  the  shrewd- 
est capital  of  Europe.  I  had  never 
seen  tnis  gentleman,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember,  had  Mr  Wilkins  ever 
spoken  of  him  to  me ;  so  that  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  finding,  one 
day  in  my  rooms,  a  veiy  i>olite  note 
from  Mr  Osborne  requesting  me  to 
pay  him  a  visit  at  his  country  place, 
about  five  miles  out  of  town,  early 
on  the  ensning  Saturday,  and  remain 
over  until  the  Monday  foUowin|^. 
Although  no  reference  was  made  m 
the  billet  to  business,  I  could  not 
doubt  that  Mr  Osborne  desired  to 
see  me  for  an  especial  purpose ;  and, 
accordingly,  I  was  a  little  impatient 
until  the  appointed  day  arrived. 

Mr  Osborne's  country-seat  was  not 
one  of  those  fiimsy  boxes  which  city 
men  are  so  fond  of  rearing  for  the 
eigoyment  of  their  weekly  holiday. 
It  was  a  handsome  mansion,  taste- 
fullv  designed  and  carefully  built, 
with  slopes  of  wdl-shaven  turf,  a 
npacious  garden  rich  in  vineries  and 
forcing-houses ;  a  sheet  of  water  of 
no  despicable  size,  well  stocked  with 
aldermanic  carp;  a ''  wilderness,**  with 
fine  old  trees,  containing  an  incipi- 
ent tookffrj ;  and  some  pleasant  fiela& 
then  green  with  the  bright  emerald 
hues  of  spring.  It  was  just  the  sort 
of  villa  for  a  Xondon  Maecenas,  who, 
not  coveting  much  extent  of  domain, 
wished  to  concentrate  within  a  limit- 


ed space  all  the  luxuries  and  com- 
forts that  ingenuity  could  suggest 
and  great  wealth  procure;  ana  if 
the  descendant  of  the  Tuscan  Lu- 
cumons,  who,  more  than  any  other 
man  of  his  day,  understood  sestheti- 
cal  luxury,  could  have  been  sum- 
moned from  the  shades  below  to 
look  upon  this  English  paradise, 
assuredly  he  would  have  returned  to 
the  company  of  his  darling  Horace 
in  the  Mysian  fields  with  some  feel- 
ings of  envy,  and  more  of  regret  that, 
in  aiming  almost  at  regal  magnifi- 
cence^  he  had  overlooked  the  subtle 
combmations  which  insure  the  most 
perfect  comfort 

I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr 
Osborne,  who  was  waiting  my  ap- 
proach —  a  ^ntleman  apparently 
above  sixty,  with  a  clear  qmck  grey 
eye,  aquiline  nose,  and  features  that 
betokened  uncommon  vivacitjr  of 
disposition.  He  was  arrayed  in  a 
country  garb,  shooting-jacket,  gaiter& 
and  a  low-crowned  white  hat,  and 
carried  under  his  arm  one  of  those 
old-fiishioned  implements  called,  I 
believe,  spuds,  with  which  tidy  pro- 
prietors of  pleasure  -  ^ounoB  are 
armed  for  the  extirpation  of  dock- 
weed  and  dandelions.  He  hurried 
me  into  the  house,  introduced  me  to 
his  wife  and  daughter— the  former  a 
plain,  sensible,  unaffected  woman, 
the  latter  a  remarkably  pretty  bru- 
nette, with  sparkling  eyes  and  a 
profusion  of  jetty  ringlets— pressed 
me  to  take  some  luncheon,  with  a 
^lass  of  choice  old  Madeira,  remark- 
ing, however,  that  he  dined  punctu- 
ally at  six,  and  then  carried  me  forth 
to  take  a  survey  of  his  groimds.  As 
a  general  rule,  I  am  not  fond  of  sur- 
rendering myself  for  a  whole  fore- 
noon to  the  tender  mercies  of  my 
host,  who,  if  he  hapi)en8  to  have  a 
strong  agricultural  bias,  rarely  fails 
to  abuse  the  advantage  given  him 
by  his  situation.  If  he  happens  to 
be  building  new  farm  premises,  you 
are  expected  to  stunible  throng 
quantities  of  roueh  stones  and  smok- 
ing lime-heaps  for  the  purpose  of 
gazing  at  a  few  unfinished  walls, — 
or  you  must  climb  up  frightful  lad- 
ders to  scaffoldings,  and  walk  with 
tottering  steps  across  shaky  ^ff- 
ways,  in  mortal  dread  lest  you  should 
share  the  fate  of  Eutychus.     Next 
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follows  the  coUoqujr  with  the  con- 
tractor, compared  with  which  those 
of  ErasmoB  are  lively,  and  then  you 
are  taken  to  see  fields  of  wheat,  and 
beans,  and  turnips,  and  mangold- 
wurzel,  upon  each  of  which  you,  as  a 
courteous  guest,  must  bestow  an  elo- 

Suent  eulogium.  Well  for  you  if  he 
oes  not  go  farther ;  for  some  coun- 
try gentlemen,  who  are  possessed  b^ 
the  demon  of  breeding,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  decoy  their  unsuspecting  visit- 
ors into  fields  tenanted  bv  vicious- 
looking  oxen,  or  even  bulls— huge 
clumsy  brutes  that  snort,  and  stare, 
and  stampj  and  switch  their  tails, 
while  Cincinnatus  dwells  delightedly 
on  their  points  and  symmetry,  some- 
times even  exhorting  his  timorous 
auditor  to  feel  the  ribs  of  the  mon- 
sters,— ^than  which  a  request  to  pull 
the  whiskers  of  a  roval  Bengal  tiger 
in  a  menagerie  would  not  be  one  whit 
more  atrocious  and  unreasonable. 

But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
when  you  are  asked  to  accompany 
your  host  on  a  round  of  inspection 
of  objects  which  are  really  beautiful ; 
and  such  undeniably  were  the  gar- 
dens and  grounds  of  Mr  Osborne. 
No  expense  had  been  spared  in  lay- 
ing them  out;  and  wnat  is  there 
that  wealth  cannot  command  in 
England? 

"  It  is  too  early  yet  for  out-of-door 
plants,*'  said  my  entertainer.  "  But 
you  must  come  back  in  summer, 
when  the  roses  are  in  bloom.  I  flat- 
ter myself  they  are  worthy  of  Gulis- 
tan.  But  meanwhile,  let  me  show 
you  the  conservatories.  M*Farren, 
my  Scotch  gardener,  would  never 
forgive  me  if  I  did  not  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  heaths,  which  are  the 
very  pride  of  his  existence."  The 
boast  was  a  justifiable  one,  for  I 
doubt  whether  even  Kew  Gardens 
could  show  a  finer  collection. 

Mr  Osborne,  however,  did  not  lose 
much  time  in  descanting  on  the 
merits  of  his  own  possessions.  He 
rambled  from  subject  to  subject  with 
an  alacrity  that  was  truly  wonderful. 
He  never  dwelt  long  upon  any  one 
topic,  and  rarely  expressed  any  opi- 
nion of  his  own  ;  trying  rather,  as  I 
thoug:ht,  to  bring  out,  by  way  of 
question,  what  knowledge  might  be 
in  me.  But  his  retorts  and  casual 
remarks  were  shrewd  and  apposite. 


evincing  much  quickness  of  inteUect 
and  power  of  ready  comprebeniedcm, 
as  also  an  amount  of  dry  humour, 
which  would  have  made  him  a  for- 
midable antagonist  in  a  conversa- 
tional skirmish.  Not  a  word,  how- 
ever, did  he  utter  relative  to  business^ 
or  my  connection  with  his  paper,  or 
anything  pertaining  to  joumaiiam  ; 
so  that,  but  for  my  previous  know- 
ledge 01  the  fact,  I  never  would  have 
suspected  him  of  being  laigely  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  one  of  tlie 
most  influential  of  the  London  daOj 
journals. 

On  returning  from  our  stroll,  wfaidi 
had  been  so  much  prolonged  as  to 
trench  upon  the  half-hour  dedicated 
to  the  cares  of  the  toilet,  we  sate 
down  to  an  el^nmt  and  most  re- 
cherche repast,  Mr  Osborne  being 
one  of  those  sages  who  esteem  gcur- 
mandisc  as  an  important  brandi  of 
the  fine  arts,  to  be  wooed  and  cul- 
tivated by  every  man  with  the  light- 
est pretension  towards  refinemeatw 
As,  beyond  myself,  no  stranger  was 
present,  the  party  was  a  very  cbe^^ 
fill  one.  Miss  Osborne,  who  inherited 
much  of  her  father's  sprightUnesa^ 
was  willing  to  amuse  and  ready  to  be 
amused ;  the  old  gentleman  was  in 
high  good -humour;  mamma  kind 
and  conversable ;  and  under  such  in- 
fluences I  shook  off  diffidence,  and 
strove  to  make  myself  agreeable. 

After  the  ladies  had  retired,  Mr 
Osborne  desired  the  servants  to  place 
a  small  round  table  near  the  fire, 
ensconced  himself  in  an  easy-chair, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  making 
himself  comfortable  for  the  evening. 

"  Help  yourself  to  claret,  Mr  Sin- 
dau*,"  said  he:  ''it  is 'old  Chateau 
Latour,  the  proper  drink  fora'young 
man  and  a  Caledonian.  As  for  me 
who  am  an  ancient  Londoner,  I 
must  stick  to  port,  even  at  the  risk 
of  gout,  whereof  I  feel  occasional 
twingea  And  now  let  us  have  a 
word  or  two  on  business.  I  should 
tell  you  that  I  had  a  double  motive 
in  asking  you  here.  In  the  first 
place,  I  wished  to  become  acquainted 
with  you  personally,  which  we  shaU 
now  consider  to  be  a  fait  accomplu 
In  the  second  place,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  your  views  and  engage- 
menta  are,  because  I  think  it  poBsible 
that,  unless  you  have  formed  some 
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decided  ulterior  scheme  of  your  own, 
ire  may  make  an  arrangement  that 
shall  be  mutually  advantaffeoufl. 
Have  Tou  any  objection  to  tell  me 
candidly  how  you  are  situated  t" 

'*  None  whatever,  air.  I  have  no- 
thing to  conceal ;  and  even  if  tiiere 
were  circomBtances  which  I  should 
hesitate  to  communicate  to  a  casual 
acqoaintaaoe,  Mr  Osborne's  character 
for  honour  is  too  well  known  to——" 

"•  I  understand !  PrettUy  said, 
though  a  little  too  rhetcnricaL  Nav, 
don't  blush,  my  lad — I  do  not  doubt 
your  sincerity,  but  I  have  a  strong 
objection  to  rounded  sentences,  espe- 
cially when  they  convey  a  compli- 
ment, except  in  leaders,  where,  I 
admit,  thev  are  auite  appropriate. 
Kow  then  let  us  talk  after  what  the 
Oxford  men  call  the  Socratic  method 
— ^that  is,  I  ask,  you  answer;  it 
AETea  a  world  of  trouble.  Do  you 
agreef 

^  Certainly,"  said  I,  entering  some- 
what into  the  humour  of  the  man, 
and  yet  a  little  abashed  b^the  slight 
rap  on  tiie  knuckles  which  he  had 
aaministeied.  ''Not  another  com- 
pliment shall  you  hear  from  me  this 
nighty  except  that  which  I  now  pay 
to  the  excellence  of  your  claret" 

^  I  fear  you  are  a  regular  dodger, 
air,"  said  Mr  Osborne, ''  and  that  you 
have  an  eye  towards  a  second  bottle. 
But  yon  aie  not  singular  in  your  pre- 
ference A  fortnight  ago  three  quarts 
of  that  nectar  from  the  Dalilah 
Bordeaux  barely  sufficed  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  a  Cabinet  minister  who 
is  held  up  to  the  whole  world  as  a 
pattern  of  abstemiousness.  But  to 
the  point.  You  began  your  connec- 
tion with  us,  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
member, about  three  years  ago ) " 

"True,  sir.  I  was  indebted  for 
m^  introduction  to  Mr  Montresor, 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  at 
Vienna." 

"Ay  —  Montresor.  I  remember 
him  welL  He  was  a  clever  writer, 
with  dash,  energy,  and  so  forth  ;  ana 
his  articles  told  well  with  the  High- 
Ohurch  party,  though  they  were 
somewhat  too  learned  for  the  million. 
He  had  an  u^ly  trick  of  always 
quoting  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Cluucedon.  It  became  a  positive 
nuisance,  and  brought  the  paper  into 
ridicule.    I  was  compeUed  to  issue 


an  order  for  the  entire  suppression 
of  Chaloedon.  But  Montresor  was 
well  provided  for :  he  has  now  a  fat 
rectory  in  Surrey." 

''  Knowing  that»  sir,  I  presume  you 
are  not  i^orant  of  my  &rther  con- 
nection with  the  paper." 

*^  Of  course  I  am  not  I  know  the 
name  of  every  man  who  has  blotted 
paper  in  our  service.  You  becan  by 
sending  us  foreign  news,  ana  more 
recently  you  have  been  engased  in 
the  reviewing  department  But  I 
hear  from  Wilkins  that  your  con- 
tributions] of  late  have  been  rather 
scanty.    How  is  that  t " 

"Why,  sir,  much  of  my  time  has 
been  occupied  in  preparing  a  docu- 
ment upon  a  somewhat  intricate  and 
difficult  public  question." 

"What !— do  you  mean  to  bring  out 
a  pamphlet  1" 

"  By  no  means,  sir.  This  is  a  task 
that  I  have  undertaken  for  a  friend." 

"  That  must  be  a  very  good  frirad 
for  whom  you  are  willing  to  miJce 
such  a  sacrifice— that  is.  unless  you 
expect  some  corresponding  advan- 
tage," said  Mr  Osborne.  "The  in- 
tellectual labour  of  a  month  at  your 
time  of  life  is  a  gift  that  borders  on 
prodigalitjr.  May  I  ask  if  your  friend 
is  a  politician  1" 

"I  told  you,  Mr  Osborne,  that  I 
would  speak  without  reserve.  His 
name  is  Sir  (George  Smoothly,  mem- 
ber for  Effingham." 

"  Whew !  Smoothly  sgain  !"  cried 
Mr  Osborne.  "  This,  unless  I  mis- 
take much,  is  a  new  case  of  mmping. 
And  pray,  Mr  Sinclair,  how  did  you 
happen  to  fall  in  with  Sir  George  Y" 

"I  met  him  on  the  Continent  sir ; 
and  afterwfl^s.  for  a  day  or  two,  last 
Christinas,  in  the  country." 

"  And  he  was  very  polite  and  civil, 
told  you  he  took  a  aeep  interest  in 
your  welfare,  hinted  tnat  he  had 
some  little  interest  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  so  forth  1   Was  it  not  so)** 

"You  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  him,  Vii  Osborne;  for  such 
certainly  was  his  language." 

"  Oh,  I  know  him  very  well— that 
is,  I  know  all  about  him — rather 
more,  perhaps,  than  he  is  aware  of. 
And  what  next  f ' 

"  That,  Mr  Osborne,  I  do  not  con* 
sider  mjrself  at  liberty  to  mention. 
I  Bee  plainly  that  your  opinion  of  Sir 
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Qeoige  Smoothly  is  not  a  favourable 
one,  nor  am  I  tnorouf^hJy  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions ; 
bat  he  desired  me  to  regard  the  main 
subject  of  our  conversation  as  confi- 
dential :  and  such  being  the  case,  I 
camiot  DC  more  explicit 

"  Quite  right ;  you  are  a  good  lad, 
and  know  how  to  act  honourably. 
Faith  must  be  kept  even  with  a  rogue, 
— mind,  I  don't  apply  that  epithet  to 
any  one  in  particular— but  to  trust  a 
rogue  after  you  have  once  detected 
him,  is  an  act  of  eaegioxiB  folly. 
fiat  let  me  understand.  Is  your  en- 
gagement with  Sir  Qeorge  Smoothly, 
of  whatever  nature  it  may  have  been, 
at  an  end  ?    Are  your  hands  free  ?" 

"  Very  nearly  so.  In  fact,  I  have 
onlv  to  revise  mv  paper." 

'^fie  done  with  it,  then,  as  guickly 
as  vou  can,  but  don't  commit  your- 
self further.  Now,  as  I  have  con- 
stituted myself  Grand  Inquisitor  for 
the  nonce,  I  must  go  on  with  your 
examination.  Thus  much  I  know 
alreadjr,  that  you  follow  no  regular 
profession.  Now,  tell  me  frankly,  do 
you  aspire  to  entering  the  puolic 
service? " 

"  Frankly,  such  is  my  wish.  You 
must  know,  Mr  Osborne,  that  I  have 
few  friends,  hardly  anv  means,  and 
no  resources  but  such  slight  share  of 
talent  as  God  has  given  me.  Con- 
sequently, I  desire,  if  possible,  to 
procure  some  permanent  appoint- 
ment" 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Mr  Os- 
borne, musingly,  "  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  clever  young  men  who 
come  to  London  entertam  precisely 
the  same  ideas.  They  all  want  to  he 
provided  for  out  of  the  public  purse. 
They  ask  for  permanent  appoint- 
ments, forgetting,  or  not  aware,  that 
the  public  service  is  of  all  others  the 
worst  remunerated,  the  most  harass- 
ing, and  the  least  likely  to  lead  to 
distinction.  Is  there  not  a  Scotch 
proverb,  Mr  Sinclair,  to  the  effect 
that  kinos'  bones  are  better  than 
other  folks'  meat?  I  sus^t  you 
have  been  reared  in  that  opinion." 

/'  No, indeed,  sir !"  I  replied.  " Mv 
wish  has  always  been  for  independ- 
ence, but  that  is  surelv  not  incon- 
sistent with  public  employment" 

"I  made  no  such  assertion,"  re- 
plied Mr  Osborne.    "  I  only  marvel 


at  vour  humility,  or  rather  lade  of 
ambition.  Look  you  here  now.  I 
could  give  you  many  instances  of 
men,  your  own  ooimtiymen,  who 
came  to  London  quite  friendlooB, 
without  prospects,  and  with  scarce  a 
shilling  m  their  pockets.  They  had 
no  sudi  education  as  you  have  re- 
ceived ;  but  they  had  sood  prindples, 
industry,  and  that  inoLomitable  reso- 
lution which  can  conquer  even  for- 
tune. I  doubt  not  that  some  of  these 
men  might— not  perhaps  at  first,  bat 
certainly  after  a  reasonable  pmod 
of  probation-— have  been  received  in- 
to the  public  service  in  some  grade 
suitable  to  their  station.  YouSa>tch- 
men  stick  by  one  another  with  a 
tenacity  most  creditable  to  your  na- 
tionality ;  and  it  is  not  a  difficult 
thing,  through  the  ^ood  offices  of 
some  member  of  Parliament,  to  pro- 
cure an  appointment  as  a  tide-waiter, 
a  letter-carrier,  or  a  subordinate  sta- 
tion in  the  Excise.  The  men  I  refer 
to  never  thought  of  such  employ- 
ment. Thejr  fought  their  way  as 
shopmen,  as  journeymen,  aa  artisans, 
throwing  their  whole  soul  and  energy 
into  their  business,  saving  money 
when  they  could  get  it,  practising 
thrift,  making  themselves  indispen- 
sable to  their  employers ;  until,  one 
by  one,  they  rose  m  the  social  scale, 
became  honoured  members  of  the 
great  commercial  world ;  and  such 
you  will  find  at  this  day  amone  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  London.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  this,  my  young 
friend?" 

"  Alas !"  said  I,  not,  however,  with- 
out an  impression  that  Mr  Osborne 
was  making  out  a  strong  case  against 
me,  ''your  point  is  a  commercial 
career,  for  which  I  am  altogether 
unfitted." 

"Pardon  me!"  replied  Mr  Os- 
borne; "I  have  merely  given  you 
an  illustration.  You  wul  admit  that 
such  men  acted  more  wisely  in  trust- 
ing to  their  own  energy  aud  perse- 
verance, thao  if  they  had  solicited 
and  obtained  some  smidl  public  ap- 
pointment Your  case  differs  from 
theirs,  but  simply  in  degree.  If  yon 
were  a  barrister,  though  only  in 
name,  patronage  might  nelp  you  to 
a  comfortable  berth.  Lawyers  have 
a  wide  nest,  but  they  keep  it  exclu- 
sively to  tiieniselves,  and  allow  of  no 
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inteilopera.  If  you  were  in  orders, 
and  could  be  of  use  to  your  party, 
promotion  might  follow.  Bat  what 
IS  it  that  you  can  expect  ?  Do  you 
wish  to  go  into  the  Treasoiy  as  a 
junior  clerk  1  Why,  TU  insure  you 
a  larger  salary,  with  morelrapid  pro- 
modon,  if  you  choose  to  become  a 
reader  in  the  printing-office !  Or  ia 
it  your  ambition  to  tecome  a  miniiEk 
ter's  private  seeretaiy  %  My  dear  lad ! 
look  at  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
Ministries  are  bowled  down  like  nine- 
pins, and  when  the  principal  is  up- 
set, wha«  is  the  subordinate )  And 
th^  mark  you ;  between  you  and 


the  object  of  your  desire  lie  hun- 
dreds of  the  young  aristocracy  who 
are  fit  for  nothing  else,  and  who 
swarm  in  the  troubled  waters  of  pa- 
tronage as  thidc  as  groundnBharks  in 
the  surf  at  Madras.  Dixi ;  I  have 
spoken.  Take  another  glass  of  cluet, 
for  the  ei^joyment  of  which  I  fear 
our  conversation  has  spoiled  you. 
Never  mind.  Think  over  what  I 
have  said.  To-morrow  we  shall  go 
to  church  for  morning  service ;  but, 
as  I  am  no  Puritan,  Ishall  be  readv 
to  hear  your  views  thereafter.  A 
white-wash?  No)  Well  then,  let 
us  join  the  ladies." 


CBAFTEB  XrV.—ARTHUB  VAUNCK. 


When  I  awoke  next  momii^,  the 
Bun  shining  cheerfully  through  the 
gay  chintz  curtains  of  my  b^,  Mr 
Usbome's  language  gave  me  ample 
subject  for  reflection.  Was  it  indeed 
true  that  I  was  in  danger  of  sacrific- 
ing my  time  and  subjecting  myself 
to  the  bitter  pangs  of  diiNippoint- 
ment  by  grasping  at  a  shadow? 
Was  it  foUy  in  me,  left  without  a 
profession,  to  desire  employment  in 
the  public  service  %  Were  the  chances 
of  suGoesB  so  small,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  so  trifling,  as  this 
shrewd  observer  had  represented 
them  to  be?  These  were  questions 
to  which  I  had  not  as  yet  applied 
myself,  but  they  were  clearly  or  the 
utmost  importance.  I  was  vexed 
and  amazed  at  my  stupidity  and 
want  of  foresight  in  blundering  on- 
ward without  any  clear  aim  or  dis- 
tinct object  before  me.  I  could  not 
disguise  from  myself  that  I  stood  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  a  vague 
place-hunter,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  the  sons  of  Eli ;  for  was  I 
not,  notwithstanding  all  my  boasts  of 
independence.  crou<3iing  for  a  piece 
of.  silver  and  a  morsel  of  bread  ? 
And  then  the  gain — would  my  ambi- 
tion be  satisfied  with  the  situation  of 
a  clerk  in  a  public  office?  Would 
that  elevate  my  social  position,  or 
entitle  me  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
Mary  Beaton  ?  Clearly  I  was  on  the 
wrong  road;  or  rather,  like  the 
traveller  overtaken  by  a  fog  on  the 
xnuirland,  I  had  altogether  lost  my 
way. 


Then  for  the  first  time  I  began  to 
perceive  the  grave  error  I  had  com- 
mitted in  not  selecting  a  profession — 
an  error  which  cannot  be  too  much 
exposed,  or  too  unequivocally  con- 
demned. All  professions  have  their 
own  peculiar  rewards  and  prizes 
which  are  attainable  through  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  but  for  the 
mere  adventurer,  whatever  maybe 
his  ability,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  may  succeed  by  some 
luckv  accident,  but  the  chances  are 
woerallj  against  him.  His  lack  of  a 
profession,  acknowledged  and  recog- 
nised b^  all,  is  naturally  attributed 
to  deficiency  either  in  application  or 
talent.  He  has  no  regular  certificate 
to  produce:  no  exact  position  in 
society  to  wnich  he  can  lay  an  un- 
questioned claim. 

Bitterly  did  I  regret  my  folly  in 
having  abandoned  the  law  without 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  as- 
suming the  oarrister's  gown.  Had 
I  taken  that  step,  which  at  one  time 
was  perfectly  within  my  power, 
what  a  prospect  might  now  have 
been  open  to  me!  Lawyers  who 
could  make  even  a  decent  appear- 
ance before  committees,  were  in 
high  request.  The  demand  was  for 
a  certain  time  much  greater  than  the 
supply.  Seniors  who  were  known 
to  be  men  of  experience  and  ability, 
had  so  many  briefs  showered  in  upon 
them,  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possiole  to  count  upon  their  attend- 
ance. A  steady  junior,  who  would 
pledge  himself  to  attend  only  one 
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committee  each  day.  was  instantly 
bought  up.  £lderly  gentlemen,  who 
for  many  a  long  year  had  laid  aside 
the  horse-hair  wig,  now  assumed  it 
with  far  brighter  prospects  than  they 
had  conceived  in  the  days  of  their 
ardent  boyhood;  and  the  dullest 
blockhead  who  could  utter  two  con* 
nected  sentences,  or  conduct  an  exa- 
mination from  a  brief,  was  sure  to 
have  a  pocketful  of  ^ineaSb 

From  all  participation  in  this 
£N)lden  shower  I  was  utterly  ex- 
cluded. Not  a  drop  of  it  could  come 
my  way.  I  began  to  see  that  in 
adopting  an  erratic  course,  I  was  so 
far  from  securing  independence,  that 
I  had  absolutely  sacrificed  it ;  and 
now,  when  too  late,  I  found  myself 
little  better  than  a  veritable  Bohe- 
mian. Well !— I  had  no  one  but  my- 
self to  blame  for  it,  and  I  must  even 
make  the  best  of  circumstances.  So. 
laying  aside  in  the  mean  time  all 
thoughts  of  patronage,  I  resolved  to 
give  a  serious  ear  to  Mr  Osborne's 
proposal. 

''So,  theu/*  said  that  gentleman, 
when  we  sallied  forth  in  the  after- 
noon, "you  are  willing  for  the  pre- 
sent to  drop  that  nice  little  scheme 
about  entering  the  public  service? 
Understand  me— I  don't  mean  to 
sa^  that  you  should  reject  a  desirable 
oner  if  such  were  made;  but  I  think 
it  vastly  absurd  that  you  should  lose 
your  time  by  dancing  attendance  on 
this  or  the  other  political  character, 
and  doing  jobs  for  them  without 
even  the  certainty  of  being  thanked. 
It  is  no  doubt  to  be  regretted  that 
you  are  of  no  profession— still,  all 
men  cannot  be  professional.  There 
are  a  great  many  things  which  lie 
out  of  the  province  of  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, and  diviues;  and  these  must  be 
done  by  other  people.  You  have 
educated  yourself  up  to  a  high  liter- 
ary point  WeU,  tbeu,  literature  is 
your  proper  line.  If  you  were  one 
of  those  ridiculous  young  fellows, 
who  think  that  literature  coDsists  in 
stringing  rhymes  together,  I  would 
as  soon  advise  you  to  enlist  in  a 
marching  regiment  as  to  follow  any 
such  profitless  occupation;  but  you 
have  too  much  sense  for  that.  We 
want  writers  for  the  press— men  who 
can  direct,  and  in  some  measure  con- 
trol, the  public  mind ;  and,  trust  me, 


the  field  is  as  wide  as  the  fonctioiia 
are  important  Let  who  wOl  sneer 
at  the  press,  it  is  a  rising  and  a 
growing  power.  Men  speak  rever- 
ently enough  of  the  tracts  of  Baoon, 
Milton,  Marvell,  Swift»  and  Addi- 
son, while  they  affect  to  despiae  the 
anonymous  contributions  of  tne  d&T ; 
yet  what  were  these  tracts  bnt  the 
precursors  of  the  leading  arttclea  that 
appear  in  our  daily  papers?  I  tell  you 
tnat  we  want  the  best  men,  and  must 
have  them  at  any  price.  To  infloenoe 
public  opinion,  as  we  do  and  shall 
influence  it,  is  no  ignoble  calling.** 

"Most  cordially  do  I  ooncor,  Mr 
Osborne,  in  every  word  you  have 
uttered  r^^arding  the  dienity  of  the 
press,"  I  replied.  "  I  only  wish  that 
such  sentiments  were  more  generally 
entertained." 

"  There  I  differ  from  yon,"  said  Mr 
Osborne,  "  at  least  if  you  imply  that 
writers  for  the  press  ou^t  to  receive 
an  unusual  share  of  individual  con- 
sideration. Drop  the  anonymooSy 
and  the  best  of  you  would  be  nselefl^ 
Who  could  care  for  the  opinions,  if 
announced  as  such,  of  John  Smith  or 
Paul  Jones  ?  No  doubt  they  are  good 
men  and  true,  bat  they  are  servioe- 
able  because  they  are  part  of  the 
regiment  We  don't  allow  them  to 
riae  forth  and  tUt  on  their  own  ac- 
count Fame  I  do  not  promise  yon^ 
but  good  emplojnnent  and  the  meana 
of  making  yourself  useful :  and,  after 
all,  what  more  could  yon  expect  from 
a  professional  career  f  But  lest  you 
should  be  appedled  by  the  prospect 
of  becoming  what  fine  gentlemen, 
who  are  not  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  interior  economy  of  spunging- 
houses,  call  a  worn-out  literary  hack, 
I  shall  let  you  into  a  secret.  Jour- 
nalism is  not  the  worst  kind  of 
introduction  to  ministerial  favour. 
Your  friend  Montresor  is  a  notable 
instance  of  that;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  motions  of  the  rocs  of 
the  Treasury.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
mising young  writers  I  ever  nad 
was  caught  up  last  year  and  dropped 
into  a  consulship  near  the  Eauator. 
I  would  not  have  parted  witn  him 
for  a  wilderness  of  consuls !" 

"Well,  Mr  Osborne,  I  shall  be 
ready,  so  far  as  I  have  the  power,  to 
carry  out  your  views." 
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"That's  right!  I  thought  we 
should  come  to  an  undeistandiDg. 
What  I  propose  is  this  :  I  doirt 
want  joa  to  go  into  the  political  de- 
putment — ^we  are  already  provided 
w^  a  robnstioas  specimen  of  le 
beau  Sabreur — but  there  is  a  new 
element  developing  itself  which  re- 
onires  immediate  attention ;  I  mean 
tne  growth  of  the  railway  svstem. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  that  will  have 
an  enormons  influence  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  its  pro- 
gress must  be  narrowly  watchea  in 
every  phaseL  I  wish  you  to  devote 
yooTself  to  that  snbject^but  stop ! 
perhaps  you  have  been  dabbling?" 

"I  assure  you,  shr,"  I  replied, "  these 
hands  are  clean  from  tne  contact  of 
any  kind  of  scrip." 

^'So  much  the  better,**  said  Mr 
Osborne.  ''Let  them  remain  so. 
The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
will  require  much  time  and  study ; 
but  that,  of  course,  you  will  not 
grudge.  Ohserve;  what  I  want  to 
nave,  both  with  r^ard  to  the  merits 
of  competing  lines,  and  the  sound- 
ness or  the  movement  generally,  is 
the  plain  unvarnished  truth.  If  I 
oonsuited  interest  alone,  I  should 
say  t-o  you,  Write  up  the  railways, 
for  the  advertisements  have  brought 
us  a  prodigious  harvest ;  but  in  a 
matter  of  tms  mi^nitude  there  must 
be  no  paltering.  It  behoves  us  to 
tell  the  public  what  is  sound  and 
what  is  rotten— to  caution  them 
against  bubbles,  of  which  there  are 
many  afloat — and  to  see  that  Govern- 
ment officials  are  not  remiss  in  their 
duty.  You  shall  have  what  reason- 
able assistance  you  may  require,  and 
these  are  the  terms  I  propose.'* 

So  saying,  he  handed  me  a  slip  of 
paper,  containing  a  most  liberal  offer 
^80  liberal,  in&ed,  that  it  was  far 
beyond  my  expectation. 

"  I  only  dread,  Mr  Osborne,"  said 
I,  ^that  my  inexperience  may  dis- 
appoint your  expectations.  How- 
ever, I  shall  do  my  best." 

^  No  man  can  do  more,"  said  Mr 
Osboma  **  But  you  are,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  as  yet  almost  a 
stranger  to  London ;  and  this  kind 
of  work  requires  knowledge  of  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  general  sound 
judgment  Now  in  order  to  supply 
that^  I  have  devised  a  scheme  whichy 


perhaps,  you  may  consider  a  queer 
one,  but  I  can  think  of  none  better. 
I  happen,  among  other  plagues,  to 
be  aiOaicted  with  a  nephew,  a  wild 
Bcamp,  but  honourable,  I  believe,  in 
the  nght  meaning  of  the  word.  This 
hopeful  young  gentleman,  by  name 
Arthur  Faunce,  having  a  patrimony 
of  his  own,  which  obviates  the  ne- 
cessity of  bis  applying  himself  to  any 
kind  of  business,  has  become  a  re- 
gular man  about  town,  and  knows 
everybody  of  any  mark  or  notoriety. 
I  wish  I  could  say  with  truth  that 
the  little  villain  confined  his  ao- 
quaintance  to  i)er8ons  of  respecta- 
bility, but  such  is  not  the  case.  He 
is  as  fiftmiliar  with  the  city  as  with 
the  west  end— knows  all  about  Jews, 
sharks,  sharpers,  money-lenders,  ana 
betting-men— has  each  fresh  scandal 
at  his  fingers'-end — and  has  visited 
every  haunt  in  the  metropolis.  This 
I  admit  is  but  a  bad  account  to  give 
of  a  young  fellow,  and  one  not  likely 
to  predispose  you  to  make  his  ac- 
quamtance ;  still  Attie  has  good 
points  about  him,  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  in  time  he  may 
sober  down.  He  is,  of  all  others, 
the  very  best  man  to  give  you  infor- 
mation regarding  doubtful  charac- 
ters, of  whom  jon  will  see  many,  and 
I  have  asked  him  here  to-day  to  meet 
you." 

We  heard  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  the  drawing-room  as  we  entered 
the  hall. 

"That's  Attie  Faunce!"  said  Mr 
Osborne.  "  He  has  been  telling  some 
of  his  droll  stories  to  the  ladies,  and 
the  rogue  can  be  irresistibly  comi- 
cal" 

Mr  Faunce  was  a  very  boyish- 
looking  individual,  with  a  slight  but 
compact  figure,  curly  hair,  quick 
eyes,  and  a  smiling  mouth.  He  was 
neatly  but  somewhat  too  foppishly 
dressed,  being  much  addicted  to  sar- 
torial adornment ;  his  boots  were  as 
perfect  in  shape  as  if  they  had  just 
Deen  taken  from  the  last,  and  his 
gloves  would  have  satisfied  a  Pari- 
sian. He  would  have  appeared  some- 
what effeminate,  but  for  a  saucjr  con- 
fident air  which  to  him  was  habitual, 
and  which  gave  additional  piquancy 
to  his  talk.  High-bred  he  certainly 
was  not ;  but  his  manners  were  those 
of  a  gentleman,  though  without  a 
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particle  of  diffidence  or  reserve.  HIb 
spirits  were  exuberant,  his  sense  of 
tne  ludicrous  keen,  and  his  mimetic 
talents  extraordinary.  Such  was  Mr 
Attie  Faunce. 

For  mj  own  part,  I  looked  at  first 
upon  this  strange  sUlv  with  some 
little  apprehension;  for  he  dearlv 
could  he  mischievous  if  he  pleased, 
and  I  had  seen  enough  of  the  worla 
to  know  that  nothing  gives  greater 
delight  to  younjg  gentlemen  of  this 
stamp  than  leading  their  companions 
into  scrape&  However,  Attie,  over 
whom  his  unde  had  much  influence, 
behaved  himself  tolerably  well,  and 
the  dinner  passed  over  as  well  as 
could  have  been  expected. 

When,  however,  over  our  wine, 
Mr  Osborne  explained  his  views  to 
Master  Faunce,  that  hopeful  youth 
burst  into  an  uncontrollable  scream 
of  merriment. 

"  Bravo— bravo  1  mon  ancle  /  "  he 
cried.  ''  So  you  have  found  a  use  for 
me  at  last ;  and  I  am  to  have  the 
honour,  in  consequence  of  my  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  all  that  is 
disrespectable,  of  piloting  Mr  Sin- 
clair through  the  shoals  and  narrows 
of  London  vagabondism  !  Really 
you  over-estimate  my  poor  abilities, 
bon't  you  think  a  detective  officer 
would  answer  your  purpose  better?" 

"Come,  Attie;  don't  be  a  fool! 
When  you  can  make  yourself  useful, 
which  seldom  happens,  I  expect  you 
will  do  it" 

"But,  sir,  have  you  really  con- 
sidered this  matter  seriously )  I  am 
very  ^lad,  I  am  sure,  to  make  Mr 
Sinclair's  ac(][uaintance  "  —  said  Mr 
Faunce,  looking,  however,  as  if  his 
gladness  was  infinitesimally  small — 
"  but  I  hardly  think  that  an  arrange- 
ment such  as  you  propose  can  oe 
very  agreeable  to  him.  I  know,  sir, 
you  consider  me  to  be  rather  a  loose 
nsh ;  and  although  in  that  respect  as 
in  some  others  ^ou  may  have  exag- 
gerated my  merits,  I  cannot  fancy 
that  a  gentleman  of  staid  habits  and 
sedentary  occupation  would  like  to 
be  seen  associatmg  with  a  youth  who, 
I  confess,  is  much  better  known  at 
Tattersall's  than  at  the  Athenseunu" 

"  The  worse  for  you,  Attie !  the 
worse  for  you,"  said  Mr  Osborne. 
"  I  wish  to  Heaven,  boy,  you  kept 
better  company." 


"Forgive  me,  Mr  Osborne,"  said 
I, "  if  I  beg  that  nothing  further  may 
he  said  on  the  subject  I  will  thrust 
myself  on  the  acquaintance  of  no  man 
living.  Mr  Faunce  has  a  perfect 
right  to  object ;  and  I  am  only  sony 
that  this  proposition,  for  whicb  I  am 
not  answerable,  was  ever  made." 

"  Now,  Mr  Sinclair,"  said  Faunoe, 
risins  from  his  seat  and  coming^ 
round  to  my  side  of  the  table,  vnm 
a  sweetness  of  manner  which  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect,  "yon  must 
do  the  honour  to  take  my  hand.  It 
is  I  who  am  not  wortiiy  of  your  inti- 
macy, for  I  know  something  about 
vou  ahready.  Bingham,  whom  yoa 
nave  met  at  the  house  of  vonr  friend 
Mr  Carlton,  has  spoken  of  yon  more 
than  once ;  and.  to  say  the  truth,  I 
felt  a  little  puzzled,  when  I  saw  yoa 
here  to-day  for  the  first  time — my 
unde  never  tells  me  whom  I  am  to 
meet — ^whether  vou  were  the  same 
Mr  Sinclair  wnose  adventure  in 
Switzerland  was  much  spoken  of  in 
town  last  autumn." 

"What  adventure  do  you  allude 
to,  Attie?"  said  Mr  Osborne. 

"  Nothing  of  any  consequence,"  I 
interposed.  "A  thing  not  worth 
speaking  of." 

"That,"  said  Faunce,  "is  not  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Windermere,  who, 
I  am  credibly  informed,  thinks  it 
very  strange  inde^  that  you  have 
given  him  no  sign  of  your  existence. 
Of  course  I  know  nothing  of  Lord 
Windermere;  but  I  have  heard  as 
much  from  those  who  have  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance." 

"Lord  Windermere!"  cried  Mr 
Osborne,  "one  of  the  best  and 
truest  noblemen  of  England !  And 
have  vou,  Mr  Sinclair,  with  such  an 
introduction,  been  pottering  with  a 
Smoothly  1  But  of  that,  more  at  a 
convenient  season.  Upon  my  soul, 
it  is  some  recompense  to  old  fellows 
like  myself,  whose  years  have  slipped 
from  them,  to  observe  that  lads  in- 
variably lose  or  throw  away  th^ 
best  opportunities.  Wliat  a  grand 
thing  it  must  have  been  to  have 
lived  before  the  Flood !  A  man  could 
then  afford  to  bestow  eighty  or  an 
hundred  years  upon  preliminary  edu- 
cation. About  the  middle  of  his 
second  century  he  might  begin  to 
think  of  marrying ;  and,  if  human 
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oataie  was  the  same  then  as  now, 
he  would  haidly  commence  saving 
money  until  he  had  attained  the 
respectable  age  of  four  hundred. 
The  insurance  tables  giving  him 
four  hundred  more,  as  nis  reason* 
able  expectation  of  life,  how  interest 
would  accumulate !  No  wonder  that 
Noah  was  possessor  of  the  whole 
earth— he  had  succeeded  to  the  sav- 
ings of  Methuselah !  Now,  jou  two 
lads  go  out,  and  smoke  a  cigar.  If 
▼ou  agree— well :  if  not,  there  is  no 
Daim  done  on  either  side.** 

C^tainly  this  was  a  venr  wise 
proposaL  Attie  Faunce  and  I  speed- 
ily came  to  an  understanding.  I 
made  him  aware  that  I  had  anvthing 
but  a  wish  to  bore  him,  and  ne  un- 
dertook to  place  his  stock  of  miscel- 
laneous knowledge  at  mv  disposal 

*<It  is  little  I  can  do,"  said  he, 
"but  I  certainlv  have  contrived  to 
pick  up  some  information  regarding 
citymatterSb  Do  you  know,  I  think 
I  mi^ht  have  become  a  brilliant  me« 
teor  m  Lombard  Street  if  I  had  been 
r^ularly  bred  to  the  business.  I 
like  nothing  better  than  to  observe 
the  oompli<»ted  transactions  of  this 
huge  commercial  Babel,  where 
knaves,  dupes,  and  honest  men  are 
alike  actively  employed.  At  pre- 
sent^ I  fear,  honesty  is  somewhat  at 
a  discount  The  great  capitalists, 
usually  so  cautious,liave  been  bitten 
by  the  mad  dog,  speculation ;  and 
hundreds  of  them,  who  would  have 
looked  very  shy  a  year  ago  if  asked 
to  discount  an  ordinary  bill,  are  now 
raging  in  the  market,  buying  up  every 
kmd  of  serin  in  exnectation  or  a  rise. 
Now,  in  oraer  to  bring  that  about, 
they  are  compelled  to  puff  their  pro- 
jects to  the  uttermost.  More  than 
one  clever  fellow,  with  a  turn  for 
romance,  has  made  a  small  fortune 
merely  by  drawing  prospectuses; 
and  as  for  the  lies  that  are  daily 
circulated  on  'Change,  thev  would 
exhaust  the  invention  of  Munchau- 
sen. But  what  is  worst  of  all.  many 
members  of  Parliament  are  aeep  in 
the  game;  and  as  they  possess 
means,  unxnown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  of  influencing  the  decisions 
of  committees,  they  have  at  least 
twenty  points  out  of  sixty-three  in 
their  favour.  But  you'll  know  all 
about  that  in  time— only  don't  be 


astonished  if  you  should  find  men, 
who  bear  the  highest  character  for 
probity  and  honour,  eogaged  in 
tricks  and  trafSckiugs  that  savour 
more  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Old 
Bailey  than  that  of  the  meeting- 
house." 

Next  morning  Faunce  drove  me 
into  town.  I  began  rather  to  like 
him ;  for  although  it  would  not  be 
accurate  to  say  Uiat  his  was  a  wise 
head  upon  young  shoulders,  still  it 
was  a  head  of  no  ordinary  capacity 
and  cleverness,  and  the  quaint  hum- 
our of  his  remarks  woula  have  done 
no  discredit  to  Lucian,  immeasur- 
ably the  most  amusmg  of  the  satiri- 
cal writers  of  antiquity.  I  chanced 
to  ask  him  if  he  knew  anything  of 
an  individual  of  the  name  of  Speed- 
well, and  the  following  was  his 
prompt  reply. 

"Speedwell]  Do  you  mean  a 
thick-set  Jew,  with  bushy  whiskers  1 
I  know  the  man  perfectly  by  sight 
and  reputation.  He  is  as  consum- 
mate a  scoundrel  as  ever  cheated  the 
pillory— one  of  the  veiy  worst  of  the 
Dill-discountors  that  infest  this  preci- 
ous London  of  ours.  The  higher  fel- 
lows in  that  line,  who  deal  with  the 
nobility,  and  assume  the  airs  of  men 
of  fashion,  are.  Heaven  knows,  hard 
enough ;  but  Uiey  are  generous  and 
liberal  in  comparison  with  such  a 
dog-fish  as  this  Speedwell  Woe  be- 
tide the  unfortunate  sinner  who  falls 
into  his  clutches !  He  would  strip 
him  past  the  drawers  on  the  frostiest 
night  of  January." 

"  I  coiyectured  as  much,"  said  I. 
"And  has  this  Mr  Speedwell  eiven 
the  benefit  of  his  remarkable  tidents 
towards  the  development  of  the  rail- 
way system  1" 

"You  may  assume  that  as  a  cer- 
tainty"  repued  f^aunce.  "  Not  one 
remnant  of  the  whole  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  but  is,  at  this  moment, 
actively  engaged  in  rigging  the  mar- 
ket. A  speculative  craze  of  this  kind 
is  a  more  important  event  for  them 
than  the  return  from  the  Captivity. 
Spoiling  the  Egyptians  was  a  mere 
joke  compared  with  it  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  single  orange- 
boy,  or  vendor  of  sponges,  or  collector 
of  cast  raiment,  who  has  not  managed 
to  get  an  allocation  of  hundreds  of 
shares  in  some  of  the  competing  lines ; 
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and  when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  not 
likely  that  an  acute  Sadaucee  like 
Speedwell  will  fail  to  profit  by  the 
occaaion.  Indeed  I  hare  observed 
him  of  late  in  doee  attendance  at 
Westminster.  There  is  no  mistaking 
him.  Carious  that  so  deadly  a  snake, 
to  whom  concealment  must  often  be 
an  object,  should  be  so  fond  of  con- 
spicuous colours !" 

'*  But  why  should  he  haunt  West- 
minster r  ssid  L  '*  Surely  it  would 
be  easy  to  procure  early  intelligence 
in  the  city. 

"  Of  a  verity,"  said  Faunce,  "  you 
have  got  a  great  deal  to  learn.  Go  to 
any  committee-room  where  there  has 
been  a  regular  stand-up  fight  between 
two  competing  lines  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks ;  for,  when  the  prey 
is  good,  the  lawyers  have  no  fancy 
for  abridging  proceedings.  There 
have  been  opening  speeches,  and 
evidence,  and  replies,  until  the  five 
worthy  senators  who  are  to  decide 
which  is  the  better  line,  and  who  are 
usually  selected  on  account  of  their 
entire  ignorance  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  district,  are  utterly  bewildered, 
sick  of  the  wnole  concern,  and  well- 
nigh  weary  of  their  lives.  At  last,  in 
desperation,  the  chairman  orders  the 
room  to  be  cleared,  that  the  commit- 
tee may  deliberate  which  preamble 
has  been  proved.  In  the  mean  time, 
mark  you.  and  during  the  whole  dis- 
cussioD,  tne  price  of  each  stock,  or  I 
should  rather  say  scrip,  has  been 
fluctuating  in  the  market.    If  Jack's 
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line  is  preferred.  Jack  pockets  a  cool 
thousand.  If  Tom's  is  thrown  out, 
Tom  must  descend  to  the  dreaiy  val- 
ley of  discount  But  they  are  both 
confident  of  success,  and  to  the  very 
last  moment  the  brokers  are  buying 
and  selling.  After  an  hour  or  two, 
the  doors  are  opened.  In  rush,  hig- 
gledy-piggledy, the  barristeiB  and 
solicitors, — the  mote  waiy  specula- 
tors keep  without  The  ehairman 
rises,  ana  announces^with  a  provok- 
ing drawl,  that  the  wessex  line  has 
the  preference.  Then  along  thK9  lob- 
bies and  down  the  stairs  is  a  frantie 
race  of  Jews,  jobbers,  and  pub]ican% 
each  striving  for  dear  life  to  be  fiirt 
to  get  into  the  dty.  Some  tbiaw 
themselves  into  cabs,  others  rush  to 
the  bridges  for  river-steamers^  others 
trust  to  sculls. — Neck  or  notlunf  !-^ 
Devil  take  the  hindmost  \ — ^Nouiins 
like  it  on  the  Derby-day !  Nay,  I 
have  been  credibly  informed  that 
carrier-pigeons  are  sent  off  to  convey 
the  inteUigenoe  to  Liverpool^  Man- 
chester, and  Glasgow,  in  anticipation 
of  the  mail ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
knowing  fellow,  who  was  posted  with 
a  gun  near  the  premises  of  a  Birming- 
ham broker,  brought  down  a  bim 
that  was  worth  two  thousand  pounds 
to  his  employer.  Such  things  may 
seem  strange  to  you,  and  doubtless 
will  be  disbelieved  when  told  hero- 
after;  nevertheless,  there  they  are, 
facts  that  will  not  brook  denial  But 
here  we  are  in  Jermyn  Street  so  ibr 
the  present  I  shall  bid  you  good-bye.** 
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Db  Hakka  has  here  ^ven  us  one 
of  those  useful  unpretending  vohunes 
which,  without  professing  to  add  to 
our  stock  of  historical  knowledge  by 
<nignial  research,  presents  to  the  pub- 
lie,  in  a  brief  space,  the  result  of  an 
extensive  reading.  The  first  and 
larger  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the 
life  and  opinions  of  Wyclifie,  and  a 
spirited  portrait  is  drawn  of  our  early 
Keformer,  or  great  precursor  of  the 
Befonnation:  and  the  selection  of 
ia^  is  so  juoicious  that  we  are  car* 
ried  rapidly,  and  without  any  sense 
(d  oonAision,  over  a  wide  arena  of 
history.  The  second  part  is  devoted 
to  the  Huguenots,  or  the  Reformation 
in  Fnknce ;  and  here,  it  must  be  con- 
fesaed  tiiat  the  too  narrow  space  for 
the  8o  extensive  subject  becomes 
painfully  evident ;  and  although  there 
u  doubtless  the  same  judicious  selec- 
tion of  facts  and  of  points  of  view, 
the  result  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
.  There  are  limits  to  the  compres- 
sibility even  of  historical  matter. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  France  is  less  fami- 
liar than  that  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany  or  in  England,  this  latter 
portion  of  the  book  may  have  more 
interest  and  novelty  to  many  of  its 
readersL 

The  Reformation  is,  indeed,  an 
endless  suligect  of  interest,  and  this 
not  only  because  in  countries  of  the 
reformed  faith  this  great  event  is 
looked  upon  as  the  starting-point  of 
a  new  era  of  mental  cultivation  and 
of  national  existence,  but  because, 
tc^^her  with  the  new,  we  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  regarding  the 
older  form  of  Christianity,  and  that 
so-called  Oathohc  Church  from  which 
we  have  separated.  In  some  revolu- 
tions, the  new  government,  or  the 
new  order  of  things  which  has  been 
established,  is  the  only  subject  we 
care  very  much  to  contemplate ;  but 
in  this  great  spiritual  revolution  we 
are  as  much  interested  in  examining 
the  ancient  tyranny  against  which 


we  rebelled,  as  the  new  government 
under  whica  we  are  living  ^  and  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  the 
Protestant,  who  has  the  intellectuid 
excitement  of  the  contrast  which  is 
brought  constantly  before  him  of  the 
two  regimes,  who  is  most  likely  to 
feel  the  deep  speculative  interest  at- 
tached to  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  proclaims,  indeed,  that 
the  theory  of  that  great  Church  was 
altogether  impracticable — was,  in 
fact,  a  quite  erroneous  theoiy;  but 
he  is  not  the  less  occupied,  on  this 
account,  with  its  examination,  for  it 
is  a  theorjr  which  would  inevitably 
offer  itself  to  the  human  mind,  and 
one  which  he  has  both  to  explain,  to 
admire,  and  to  repudiate. 

Grant  that  any  set  of  men  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  religious  truth,  and  of 
truth  unmixed  with  error,  and  that 
the  will  of  Heaven  as  to  the  future 
existence  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
terms  of  its  eternal  happiness,  and 
misery,  has  been  finally  and  fiilly 
revealed  to  them — grant  this,  and 
the  theory  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
^nd  and  sublime,  and  altogether 
impregnable  as  a  logical  position. 
Here  is  a  Church  in  possession  of  this 
truth — Heaven  has  spoken — all  is 
known  that  can  be  known,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  cavil  or  denial;— 
truth  cannot  be  taught  without  teach- 
ers, nor  reli^ous  precepts  enforced 
without  livmg  preceptors;  —  this 
Church,  then,  stands  forth  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  the  representative 
of  religious  truth,  the  indispensable 
preceptor  —  one  and  universal,  be- 
cause there  is  but  one  truth,  and 
under  it  all  mankind  are  but  one 
family.  Men  of  ardent  temperament 
or  louy  aspirations  have  always  felt 
the  charm  of  this  theory.  And  ever- 
more as  the  Church  extends  and  mag- 
nifies her  claims,  does  the  logic  by 
which  those  claims  are  supported 
grow  more  complete  and  invincible. 
If  logic  would  but  suffice ! — if  facts 
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might  be  disregarded !— if  the  first 
admission,  the  first  premiss,  could 
never  be  revoked  or  re-examined! 
But  men,  when  disappointed  in  the 
results  of  a  spiritual  ji^overnment,  will 
pry  into  its  credentiala  Otherwise, 
what  more  certain  than  that  Chri^ 
tisjuty  should  rule  over  Christendom 
— rule  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiri- 
tual affairs— rule  in  courts  of  justice 
and  in  courts  of  emperors,  as  well 
as  in  courts  ecclesiastical  ?  Or  what 
more  palpable  than  that  this  cannot 
be  effected  unless  Christianity  has  its 
representative  and  its  instrument  in 
a  great  hierarchy  of  unquestioned 
supremacy,  and  itself  of  indissolu- 
ble unitvf  Distinction  between  spiri- 
tual and  temporal !  Limitation  ot  the 
poWer  of  this  hierarchy,  and  of  its 
creat  head  and  chief  to  matters  of 
doctrine  or  of  religious  discipline! 
Miserable  fallacy  I  Does  not  a  Pro- 
testant Arnold,  does  not  ever^  ear- 
nest and  zealous  Christian,  loudly 
assert  that  truth  has  come  in  vain 
unto  the  world  unless  it  is  allowed 
to  govern  all  the  affairs  of  human 
life,  unless  it  moulds  the  jurispru- 
dence, determines  the  policy,  wields 
the  administration  of  the  state  ?  Of 
what  use  to  decide  upon  doctrine,  if 
the  Christian  doctrine  is  not  to  lead 
to  the  Christian  life  ?  And  who  but 
a  sceptic  at  heart  would  ever  think 
of  leaving  both  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  Christian  life  to  take  their 
chance  unaided  amidst  the  thousand 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting  that 
perplex  and  mislead  the  multitude — 
to  be  merely  one  of  the  many  influ- 
ences that  are  moulding  the  great 
whole  of  human  society  ? 

The  theory  is  perfect.  Who  would 
dare  or  wish  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
authority  of  the  representative  of 
Truth,  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ?  That 
authority  should  be  coextensive  with 
the  Christian  life,  and  in  Christen- 
dom all  human  lire  should  be  Chris- 
tian. Alas  that  this  representative 
of  Truth  should  palpably  have  fallen 
into  error!  Alas  tnat  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  should  not  have  realised  for 
us  this  grand  conception !  Such  an 
ideal  must  captivate  the  reason,  must 
secure  the  affections  of  all  good  men - 
but  if  the  reality  does  not  accora 
with  it,  what  are  we  to  do  1  Whether 
there  is  such  a  Vicar  of  Christ  upon 
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the  earth  must,  after  all,  be  tested 
by  fact,  hj  experience.  A  Vicar  of 
Christ  against  whom  we  have  here 
in  England  to  pass  a  statute  ^of  Pro- 
visers  is  a  very  questionable  person- 
age. If  human  error  and  human  vice 
have  palpably  crept  into  this  great 
vicariate,  what  becomes  of  our  tiieoryl 
It  is  a  dream,  a  wish,  a  re^^ret,  or  it 
becomes  an  instrument  of  cupidity 
and  ambition. 

But  let  us  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  theory  of  a  universal 
church  did  not  precede  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Papal  government,  but 
grew  up  to  maturity  as  that  govern- 
ment itself  grew  up  to  its  full  power 
and  dimension&  The  Papal  Church, 
like  all  the  great  institutions  of  so- 
ciety, arose  gradually,  shaping  itself 
according  to  the  wants  ana  emergen- 
cies of  ue  time.  When  it  had  as- 
sumed grand  proportions,  there  came 
the  grand  theory  which  corresponded 
to  them,  and  which  helped  still  fur- 
ther to  complete  and  aggrandise  the 
institution.  And  in  the  second  plaoe, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  was 
the  theory  of  churchmen,  and  very 
rarely  received  by  civilians ;  it  was 
not  often  the  theory  of  laymen,  of 
jurists,  of  monarchs  or  their  barons. 
Side  by  side  with  the  Christian 
Church  was  a  feudalism  built  up  on 
a  quite  different  class  of  ideas  and 
interests.  That  all  the  affairs  of  this 
world  should  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  Christ,  and  thiat  the  Church  was 
the  expounder  of  that  law,  were  pro- 
positions which  would  doubtiess  have 
been  acauiesced  in  so  long  aa  they 
remainea  mere  logical  propositions ; 
but  the  monarch  or  the  biuron  never 
thought  of  surrendering  his  own 
rifi^hts.  or  of  living  otherwise  than 
after  ma  own  code  of  honour  or  of 
fealtv.  He  levied  war  and  adminia- 
tered  justice  quite  independently  of 
the  Church,  or  of  that  law  of  which 
the  Church  was  the  guardian.  Pro- 
testant writers,  looking  back  to  cen- 
turies which  preceded  the  Reforma- 
tion, sometimes  express  surprise  at 
what  appears  to  them  bold  and  liberal 
opinions  from  feudal  monarchs  and 
barons ;  as  if  men  of  this  stamp  had 
been,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  eman- 
cipating tnemselves  from  a  spiritual 
thraldom  Such  men  had  never  felt 
their  conscience  encumbered  by  any 
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eccleaastical  dogmaa  Dr  Hanna, 
in  the  work  before  us,  after  citing 
Wjdiffe's  report  of  certain  speeches 
of  oar  barons  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.y  makes  the  following  comment : 
— ''These  speeches,  wJSn  we  think 
o/tkeperioa  Ufhen  they  were  uttered^ 
are  remarkable  for  the  bold,  broad, 
patriotic  sentiments  which  they  ex- 
pressed." The  sentiments  they  ex- 
pressed were  the  natural  and  indepen- 
dent sentiments  of  such  men  at  this, 
and  at  still  earlier  periods.  They 
had  never  indoctrinated  themselves 
in  ''high -church  principles."  Our 
Pkotestant  controversies  lead  us  here 
to  inactise  a  slight  deception  upon 
omselvea.  Learned  ecclesiastics  at 
the  time  of  the  Beformation  had  to 
limit  and  define  for  themselves  the 
power  of  the  Church,  breaking  loose 
IrcHn  certain  dogmas  then  taught  at 
the  seats  of  learning.  But  such 
dogmas  had  never,  at  any  time,  been 
established  in  the  head  or  the  wills 
of  feudal  baroni^  feudal  monarchs,  or 
powerful  municipalities. 

In  these  days,  when  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  (though  in  a  very 
different,  phase  of  it)  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  renewed  discussion, 
it  may  be  amusing,  if  nothing  else,  to 
refer  to  this  debate  in  our  House  of 
Lords,  of  which  Wycliffe  is  the  re- 
porter:— 

"  In  18«5,  thirty-thrae  years  after  the 
last  payment  of  this  tribute  (the  tribute 
eztOTted  from  King  John)  had  been 
made,  Edward  III.  receiyed  an  unex- 
pected oommunication  from  Rome.  Pope 
Urban  Y.  not  only  demanded  that  the 
payment  should  be  immediately  renewed, 
but  that  the  accumulated  arrears  should 
be  instantly  dischaiged;  and  to  let  the 
King  of  England  know  how  resolute  he 
was  that  thu  should  be  done,  Edward 
was  still  further  informed  that,  in  default 
of  oomplianoe,  he  would  be  summoned 
to  appear  and  answer  to  his  liege  lord 
the  Pope  for  his  n^lect.  The  Kmg  laid 
the  Pope's  letter  before  a  meeting  of  his 
Parliament,  and  submitted  to  it  the  ques- 
tioo  as  to  what  answer  should  be  given. 
At  this  important  meeting  Wycliffe  was 
present,  and  has  reported  to  us  the 
speeches  of  some  of  the  great  barons  on 
the  occasion. 

"  Hie  first  speaker  in  the  debate  is  a 
^ain  blunt  soldier :  '  The  kingdom  of 
tSng^and,'  said  he, '  was  won  by  the  sword, 
and  by  that  sword  has  been  defended. 
Julius  CsBsar  exacted  a  tribute  by  force, 
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but  force  would  give  him  no  perpetual 
right  to  it.  Let  Uie  Pope,  then,  gird  on 
his  sword,  and  come  and  try  to  exact  this 
tribute  by  force,  and  I  for  one  am  ready 
to  resist  him.' 

"The  second  lord  (somewhat  more 
rational)  begins  his  speech  by  laying  it 
down  as  a  first  principle  that  tribute 
such  as  that  now  claimed  could  be  paid 
only  to  those  capable  of  ciyil  and  secular 
rule.  The  Pope  had  no  such  qualifica- 
tion ;  his  duty  was  to  follow  Christ,  who 
refused  all  secular  dominion.  '  Let  us 
hold  him,  then,  firmly,'  said  the  speaker, 
'  to  his  own  proper  spiritual  duties,  and 
oppose  him  when  he  claims  civil  power.' 

" '  It  seems  to  me,'  said  the  third 
speaker,  '  that  we  can  retort  the  Pope's 
own  reasoning  upon  himself.  He  calls 
himself  the  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God.  He  can  claim,  then,  such  tribute 
as  this  only  upon  the  ground  of  some 
good  service  rendered  to  this  land;  but 
as,  in  my  judgment,  he  renders  no  such 
service,  either  spirituaUy  or  temporally, 
but  only  drains  our  treasure  to  help  our 
enemies,  the  tribute,  I  say,  should  be 
denied.'"— (P.  16.) 

Of  Wycliffe  himself,  the  reporter 
of  this  animated  debate,  from  whic^ 
we  have  extracted  but  a  small  por- 
tion, Dr  Hanna,  in  common  with  his 
other  biographers,  Ib  well  justified  in 
speaking  as  of  a  man  singularly  in 
adyance  of  his  a^e.  A  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  that  age  womd 
probably  diminish  the  wonder  we  feel 
at  his  complete  anticipation  of  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  his  intellectual  su^riority  was 
not  so  remarkable  as  his  great  bold- 
ness and  self-reliance.  It  is  his  moral 
courage  that  strikes  us  with  admirar 
tion.  Think  of  the  audadty  of  the 
man  who  could  stand  forth  appar- 
ently alone,  and  challenge  the  whole 
University  of  Oxford  to  defend  their 
favourite  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  He  signs  a  paper  with  twelve 
conclusions  aeainst  this  doctrine,  and 
cludlenges  all  comers  to  contradict 
them.  Twelve  doctors  and  regents 
of  the  university  assembled  at  the 
summons  of  the  chancellor,  but  not 
to  discuss  such  a  flagrant  heresy; 
they  simi^ly  passed  sentence  of  sus- 
pension, imprisonment,  excommuni- 
cation against  everv  offender  who 
should  teach  such  heresy,  or  even 
listen  to  any  teaching  that  impugns 
the  faith  in  transubstantiation. 

Wycliffe's  opinions  upon  the  subject 
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of  Church  property,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  deal  with  it,  are 
bolder  than  even  subsequent  reform- 
ers, at  the  height  of  their  success, 
could  have  ventured  to  propound. 
He  would  haye  reduced  the  Church 
to  the  condition  of  apostolic  simpli- 
city. There  is  a  sort  of  Cobbett-like 
shrewdness,  and  a  sort  of  Cobbett- 
like  narrowness,  in  his  yiews  on  this 
topic.  In  one  respect  Wvcliffe  did 
not  treat  his  own  order  with  common 
justice;  for  he  argues  as  if  the  nobles 
of  the  Jand  were  more  likely  to  see 
that  priests  did  their  duty,  preached 
the  gospel,  and  led  pure  lives,  than 
the  Church.  Careless  and  pleasure- 
loving  as  bishops  and  abbots  might 
be.  there  was  little  hope  of  reform  in 
calliDg  upon  the  nobility  of  the  day  to 
resume  t  ne  grants  of  their  ancestors, 
and  constitute  themselves  the  guard- 
ians of  the  property  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  priesthood.  "  Think  ye, 
lords  and  mighty  men,"  he  exclaims, 
"  who  support  priests,  how  fearful  it 
is  to  maintain  worldly  priests  in  their 
lusts,  who  neither  know  »x)d  nor  will 
learn  it,  nor  will  live  as  noly  men  in 
their  order  1  For  ve  may  lightly 
amend  them  by  only  telling  them 
that  ye  will  not  support  them  but  as 
they  do  their  duty,  live  well,  and 
preach  the  gospel  Then,  indeed, 
they  would  certainly  do  this.  Ana 
think  ye,  ffreat  men,  were  not  this  a 
thousandfold  better  than  to  conquer 
the  world?  Hereby  there  should  be 
none  cost  to  you  nor  travail,  but 
honour  to  €k>d,  and  endless  good  to 
yourselves,  to  priests,  and  to  all 
uhristendom ;  for  thus,  by  reducing 
the  clergy  to  meekness,  and  useful 
poverty,  and  ghostly  travail,  as  lived 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  sin  should  be 
destroyed,  and  holiness  of  life  brought 
in,"  &c.  &0.  Not  finding  the  gospel, 
or  pure  living,  in  the  dergy  of  the 
day,  did  our  reformer  expect  to  ob* 
tain  them  through  the  pious  zeal  of 
armed  men,  whom  he  would  call  from 
the  conquest  of  the  world  to  the  in- 
viting task  of  superintendinff  the 
"ghostly  travail"  of  the  priestl 

One  marvels  how  Wycliffe  escaped 
martyrdom.  He  did  everything  to 
secure  it  He  attacked  the  myste- 
ries, and  he  assailed  the  properhr,  of 
the  Church,  the  two  points  on  which 
it  is  most  susceptible.    The  jealousy 
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that  subsisted  between  the  regular 
clergy  and  the  monastic  and  mendi- 
cant orders,  did  something  to  protect 
him ;  but  his  escape  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  stood  almost  alone. 
He  had  no  following  as  yet  Hia 
views  were  probabl;^  regarded  lesa 
with  alarm  than  with  wonder  and 
surprise,  as  the  wild  extravagances  of 
an  enthusiast  In  a  subsequent  a^e^ 
when  he  was  recognised  as  founaer 
of  the  Lollards,  the  Church  did  its 
best  to  remedy  its  error  and  remiss- 
ness. His  bones  were  burnt,  no  doubt 
with  intense  regret  that  they  were 
only  bones — ^no  muscle  and  no  nerve 
upon  them. 

Unsparing  and  uncompromising  as 
our  reformer  was,  we  have  no  trace, 
writes  Dr  Hanna,  of  ^rsonal  quar- 
rels in  his  history.  He  lashed  the 
Mendicants,  but  idways  as  a  class. 
He  waB  in  constant  battle,  but  always 
for  the  truth.  Wherever  there  was 
corruption,  his  hand  was  raised  to 
strike,  but  it  was  vice  always  that 
he  aimed  at  ''  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century,"  says  our  author,  "  he  lived 
in  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  ccmtro- 
versy.  In  his  invectives  he  was  vio- 
lent and  unrestrained :  he  lashed  with 
unrelenting  severity  tne  ambition,  the 
luxury,  the  worldliness,  the  selfish- 
ness of  friars,  prelates,  priests.  But 
he  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was 
involved  in  a  personal  quarrel;  he 
never  stooped  to  personal  abuse.  No 
individual  friar,  priest,  or  prelate  is 
ever  selected  to  suffer  beneath  his 
lash ;  and  though  all  the  vocabulary 
of  abuse  was  edausted  upon  him  in 
return  by  his  irritated  adversaries^ 
they  have  not  named  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  he  spoke  a  word  that 
he  had  to  retract,  or  did  a  deed  for 
which  he  had  to  apolonse."  Truly  a 
wonderful  man  was  uus  rector  of 
Lutterworth,  "  Had  he,"  concludes 
Dr  Hanna— 

''  Had  he  at  that  early  age  in  which*b» 
lived  seen  but  half  the  leE«:th  he  saw- 
had  he  done  but  half  of  what  he  did — 
had  he  attacked  but  one  or  two  of  the 
chief  strengtha  of  the  enemy,  and  brought 
into  action  but  one  or  two  of  the  great 
engines  of  war — our  eye  had  fixed  on  him 
as  the  foremost  pioneer  of  that  great  host 
led  on  by  Luther,  who/ far  in  adyance  of 
all  the  rest—alone  m  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy — ^had  first  lifted  the  waz^ciy  of  the 
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BeforiDAtion  and  commenced  the  battle. 
But  a  oentory  and  a  half  before  the  ranks 
mustered  under  their  great  Qennan 
leader,  to  see  thia  solitary  English  soldier 
fightii^  that  battle  as  he  did,  taking  up 
every  position  that  was  afterwards  taken 
up,  using  eyery  instrument  of  war  that 
afterwards  was  used,  assaulting  eyery 
Btronghold  tiiat  was  afterwards  assaulted 
— nay  more,  advancing  in  more  than  one 
direction  further  than  ever  Luther  led — 
alone,  deserted,  pressing  on  to  the  last, 
not  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope  abated,  his  last 
strokes  his  strongest,  till  he  fell,  but  fell 
aQ-confident  that  he  left  victory  in  store 
for  those  who  followed.  What  annalist  of 
the  great  campaign  shall  describe  to  us 
the  place  and  part  in  it  that  such  a  war- 
rior filled,  or  who  shall  weave  for  us  the 
crown  that  we  would  like  to  plant  upon 
Ills  pale  and  palsied  brow  1  "—(P.  141.) 

The  eeoond  portion  of  Dr  Hanna's 
book  treats^  as  we  have  said,  of  the 
HugoenotB,  or  the  Reformation  in 
France :  we  are  not  disposed  on  the 
pr^ent  occasion  to  enter  on  that 
period  of  history.  It  is  a  most  com- 
plicate and  yolaminous  subject.  No- 
where does  the  Reformation  present 
to  ns  a  greater  variety  of  phase,  and 
nowhere  is  each  aspect  that  it  pre- 
sents more  marked  and  decisive.  Do 
you  wish  for  instances  of  the  fiercest 
mnaticism,  of  the  most  heroic  and 
eager  martyrdom,  yon  will  find  them 
nowhare  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Reformation  in 
France.  Illiterate  men  are  seen  band- 
ed together,  ready  to  go,  hand  in  hand . 
through  any  torture  to  a  thousand 
deaths,if  that  were  possible.  Learned 
men  are  seendissemmating  their  criti- 
cal views  from  the  university.  Po- 
Htical  men  are  seen  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  contest,  working  out, 
in  this  religious  turmoil,  their  own 
ambitions  ends.  A  superstitious  mul- 
titude are  seen  inflamed  against  he- 
retics ;  they  enact  and  anticipate  the 
September  massacres  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  defence  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints ;  every  aspect  is  in  tiae  extreme. 
The  greatest  levity,  the  most  enor- 
mous cruelty,  the  sternest  fanaticism, 
the  most  corrupt  and  selfish  of  mo- 
tives, and  the  most  genuine  piety  and 
self-sacrifice— all  is  there,  all  is  evolv- 
ed as  the  mingled  political  and  reli- 
gious drama  proceeds  in  its  develop- 
ment. It  would  be  a  hopeless  task, 
in  the  brief  space  that  lies  before  us, 


to  say  a  satisfactory  word  upon  so 
immense  and  so  entangled  a  subject. 
The  sketch  which  Dr  Hanna  has 
given  us,  we  have  already  said,  lies 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  too 
brief ;  we  should  do  no  possible  ser> 
vice  by  attempting  to  be  still  briefer. 

Dr  Manna  writes  throughout  with 
a  courteous  aod  liberal  spirit.  He 
would  rather  go  out  of  his  way  to 
find  an  apology  than  to  frame  an  ac- 
cusation. Wherever  it  is  possible,  he 
takes  an  indulgent  view  even  of  that 
party  against  which  he  is  naturallv 
opposed.  We  cannot  be  snrprisea, 
therefore,  that  when  the  course  of  his 
subject  leads  him  to  some  mention  of 
the  great  French  reformer,  Calyin, 
we  find  him  somewhat  more  apolo- 
getical  than  the  strict  justice  or  tiie 
case  appears  to  us  to  warrant.  It 
would  have  beeo  wiser  to  leave  alto- 
gether untouched  that  fatal  burning 
of  Servetus,  of  which  the  world  has 
heard  enough,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  which  have  now  been 
thoroughly  sifted,  than  to  write  of  it 
in  an  apologetic  strain  which  will  not 
bear  examination.  When  you  have 
said  that  Calvin  did  but  share  the 
error  of  his  age,  you  have  said  aU. 
And  the  onl^  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  temble  blunder  he  commit- 
ted is  that  which  shows  us  what  sort 
of  doctrine  or  principle  it  is  which 
leads,  by  strictest  logic,  to  so  cruel  an 
action. 

That  doctrine  or  principle  is  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  ma^^trate  to  see 
to  the  purity  of  the  faith  in  the  dti- 
2en  or  the  subject.  And,  indeed, 
men  are  almost  as  liable  in  this 
present  time  in  which  we  live  as  in 
the  age  of  Calvin,  to  assume  some 
standard  of  religious  faith,  and  to 
assert  that  it  is  a  legitimate  object  of 
the  laws  to  keep  every  mind  as  much 
as  possible  to  that  standard.  That  is 
truth  as  they  see  it — a  truth  momen- 
tous to  all  mankind,  and  of  vital  im- 
portance, so  they  persuade  them- 
selves, to  human  societv.  They  can- 
not wean  themselves  trom  the  idea 
that  it  should  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  We  alluded  at 
the  commencement  of  our  paper  to 
the  theory  of  a  universal  church  based 
upon  the  possession  of  a  revelation 
from  Heaven,  and  embracing  the 
whole  human  family  in  one  Christian 
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brotherhood.  This  theory  breaks 
down,  because,  notwithstandipg  the 
daim  to  revelation  and  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  differences  of 
opinion  do  arise,  and  convicted  errors 
have  appeared.  Unmistakable /acto 
oontradict  the  theory.  When  the 
Protestants  relinquished  this  theory, 
and  separated  themselves  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  they  still,  each  sec- 
tion for  itself,  claimed  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  positively  revealed  truth, 
upon  which  further  argument  was  not 
to  be  permitted.  If  religion  were 
founded,  they  said,  on  the  speculative 
exercise  of  numan  reason,  then  the 
same  speculative  reason  might  be 

Sermitted  to  modify  it  in  each  in- 
ividuaL  But  it  was  founded  on  a 
positive  revelation,and  the  Protestant 
nad  only  to  read  the  Book  honestly. 
Each  Protestant  community  felt  it- 
self, therefore,authorised  to  pronounce 
on  truth,  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
oastody  of  the  magistrate.  Calvin 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  own 
1^  (ana  would  find  many  persons  at 
the  Present  day  in  more  complete  ac- 
cordance with  him  than  they  them- 
selves suspect)  when  he  called  upon 
the  civil  magistrate  to  watch  over  the 
purity  of  the  faith.  On  this  painful 
subject  of  the  execution  of  Servetus 
he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Sultzer,  dated 
Sept.  9. 1553, ''  I  avow  that  I  thought 
it  m^  duty,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  to  re- 
stram  a  man  who  is  more  than  obsti- 
nate and  untamable,  in  order  that 
the  contagion  might  spread  no  farther. 
We  see  how  violently  impiety  every- 
where stalks  abroad,  whence  new 
errors  spring  up,  and  how  great  is 
the  remissness  of  those  to  whom  God 
has  confided  the  power  of  the  sword 
in  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  name. 
WhiU  the  Papists  are  so  alert  and 
fierce  in  supporting  their  super- 
ttitians  that  they  riot  in  innocent 
blood  J  Christian  magittrates  might  be 
(uJuimed  to  show  themselves  destitute 
of  all  spirit  in  defending  the  sure 
truth  ofGod^s  Wordr  It  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  quotations.  The 
prevailing  Protestant  sentiment  of 
the  time  is  here  veiynattvZ^  express- 
ed :— You  Catholics,  with  great  fury 
and  zeal,  support  error ;  we  latest- 
ants,  with  more  lenient  or  rarer 
punishments,  support  the  truth. 
Dr  Hanna  is  very  right  in  as. 
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serting  that  persecution  is  practi- 
cally a  matter  of  degree — that  one 
execution  in  the  republic  of  (xeneva 
is  not  an  equivalent  for  the  maay 
burnings  decreed  by  the  monarchies 
of  France  and  Spain— and  that  Pro- 
testants, at  all  events,  wuted  till 
some  overt  act  of  heresy  had  been 
committed,  and  did  not  hunt  out  re- 
tiring dissentients  who  were  doing 
all  they  oould  to  conceal  their  private 
devotions.  But  what  can  our  very 
amiable  author  mean  by  claiming  for 
Calvin  the  merit  of  having  first  at- 
tempted "the  arduous  ta£  of  sepa- 
rating wholly  the  two  domains,  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical— each  au- 
thority left  supreme  in  its  own 
sphere**)  IftheChristiaa magistrate 
was  to  hold  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ex- 
terminate error  by  the  sword,  of  what 
earthly  consequence  can  it  be  whether 
he  does  this  as  the  servant  of  the 
church,  or  l^  his  own  proper  author- 
ity as  such  Christian  magistrate  f 

On  the  5th  May.  1559.  the  first 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Cnuich  met 
at  Paria  They  met  at  a  time  when 
a  fierce  persecution  was  directed 
against  themselves.  They  met  to 
finime  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  an 
order  of  worship,  discipline,  and  go- 
vernment These  came,  we  are  told, 
originally  from  the  pen  of  Calvin. 
Themselves  the  object  of  persecution 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  this  Synod 
nevertheless  insert  the  following 
article  in  their  Confession  of  Faith — 
that  God  "hath  delivered  the  sword 
into  the  magistrate's  hands,  that  all 
sinscommittedagainstboth  the  tables 
of  Cod's  law,  not  only  against  the 
second,  but  against  the  first  also,  may 
be  suppresseo."  Dr  Hanna  then  con- 
tinues : — 

«  This  clause  oontams  the  fatal  dogma 
that  six  yean  before  had  sent  Servetua 
to  the  stake.  It  being  now  laid  down 
that  both  tables  of  God's  law  should 
unitedly  form  part  of  the  ciril  and  cri- 
minal CK>de,  and  that  it  was  equally  obli- 
gatory on  the  magistrate  to  punish 
breaches  of  both,  an  inexorable  logic 
doomed  Serretus  to  be  burned.  Let 
us  not  miBunderstand,  however,  the 
Geneveee  reformer,  nor  set  up  that 
single  burning  pile  of  Servetus  against 
the  thousands  of  Spain  and  l^unce 
and  Holland,  as  if  it  proved  that  the 
first  reformers  were  as  great  persecu- 
tors  as  the  churchmen  of  Rome.    From 
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the  time  of  the  fotuth  Latenm  Council 
in  1215,  it  was  the  creed  and  practice  of 
the  Roman  Oatholic  Church  that  aJl 
Becular  powers  should  be  constrained 
to  enforce  the  sentence  of  the  Church 
against  heretics,  and  lend  their  aid  to 
exterminate  them.  So  far  from  turning 
the  State  into  a  tool  of  the  Church,  to 
be  employed  in  such  a  way  and  for  such 
a  purpose,  Calvin's  was  the  hand  that 
first  attempted  the  arduous  task  of  se- 
parating wnoUy  the  two  domains — the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical — each  autho- 
rity left  supreme  in  its  own  sphere.  The 
Church's  sole  instrument,  he  tells  us  in 
his  Institutes,  is  the  Word.  His  last 
punishment  is  excommunication,  which 
he  is  to  use  only  in  extreme  necessity." 
-<P.  174.) 

Dr  Hanna  would  be  incapable  of 
writang  a  disingeiiaouB  passage,  and 
lie  himself  has  laid  the  whole  truth 
before  his  readers ;  but  how  did  he 
deoeiye  himself  into  the  notion  that 
he  was  here  ftaming  some  apology, 
daiming  some  merit,  for  Calvm  ?  If 
the  sword  is  to  descend  on  the 
neck  of  ihe  heretic,  what  comfort 
can  it  be  to  him,  or  to  us,  to  be  aa- 
sared  that  this  is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Christian  magistrate,  and 
that  the  Christian  Church  uses  the 
Word  onlf  ,  and  restricts  itself  to 
excommunication  ?  Calvin's  attempt 
at  the  arduous  task  of  separating 
the  two  domains,  dvil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, leaves  the  heretic  with  his  head 
upon  the  block,  and  curiously  dis- 
cusses which  of  the  two  powers  ori- 
ginates the  most  legitimate  order  to 
■ever  it  from  his  shoulders. 

Instead  of  further  bewailing  the 
persecutions  that  have  taken  place, 
It  would  be  the  wisest  part  to  note 
how  almost  inevitablv  they  have 
arisen,  and  i^inst  what  tendency 
to  commit  similar  errors  we  have 
stOl  to  stru^le.  He  who  floats  with 
the  stream  does  not  feel  the  force  of 
tha  current.  He  who  thinks  with 
all  around  him  exclaims  that  con- 
viction is  free,  and  that  no  man  is 
eonstnuned  either  to  suffer  or  to  dis- 
semble. Tests,  oaths,  subscriptions, 
are  of  course  felt  as  no  burden  to 
those  who  willingly  take  them. 

In  the  old  heathen  time,  religion 
was  more  an  affair  of  the  State  than 
it  was  of  the  individual  conscience. 
Its  great  ceremonies  were  performed 
for  national  safety,  or  for  the  com- 
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mon  benefit.  The  religion  consisted 
more  of  ceremonial  than  of  doctrine^ 
and  what  private  soldier  going  to 
the  wars  would  care  to  pronounce, 
on  his  own  responsibilitv,  what  cere- 
monies or  sacnfices  woald  please  the 
eods  )  Worship  was  first  social  b^ 
fore  it  was  private.  There  was  no 
motive  for  disputin|^  the  national  will 
on  a  subject  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  national  prosperity. 
When  Christianity  became  the  re- 
gion of  the  majority,  it  took  the 
^  lace  of  the  old  Paganism.  How 
could  it  have  been  otherwise?  It 
was  the  rooted  habit  to  regard  reli- 
gion as  a  national  care— as  a  national 
necessity.  Men,  as  a  nation,  it  was 
thought,  must  worship  €k>a.  But 
the  Chnstian  religion  is  more  doc- 
trinal than  ceremoniflJ ;  and  during 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  we 
find  a  fierce  struggle  going  on  to  de- 
termine what  dogmas  shtdl  compose 
the  relieion  of  the  State.  Some  of 
the  subtlest  points  of  doctrine  that 
could  be  presented  to  the  intellect — 
if,  indeed,  they  were  not  alto|;ether 
beyond  tne  scope  of  human  rntelH- 
gence— are  seen  contending  together 
for  the  mastery.  An  approximation 
to  unity  is  obtained  by  popular  fa- 
vour to  some  mysteijr,  or  by  force  of 
logic,  or  by  imperial  mfluence,  or  the 
hsLppj  combination  of  the  three.  But 
it  is  only  an  approximation.  Dis- 
pute never  terminates.  There  is 
never  a  period  when  some  disputants 
have  not  to  be  argued  against,  or 
quelled  in  a  more  summary  manner. 
This  attempt  at  unit^  in  a  religion 
that  is  mainly  doctrmal,  has  never 
Quite  succeeded ;  and,  what  is  evi- 
dent to  the  most  careless  observer, 
the  more  people  think  and  discuss, 
the  more  hopeless  becomes  this  na- 
tional unity.  It  is  time  that  the 
attempt  be  altogether  relinquished. 
Let  us  cease  to  plague  each  other  by 
tests,  judicial  oatns,  and  subscrip- 
tions to  article&  Let  us  fully  and 
finally  understand  that  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  magistrate  to  enforce 
both  "  tables  of  the  law  "—that  the 
conduct  of  man  to  man  is  the  sole 
object  of  jurisprudence.  Bv  this 
reticence  human  society  will  not 
forfeit  any  of  the  advantages  of  the 
religious  faith  that  stirs  and  lives 
within  it— will  rather,  we  feel  per- 
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suaded,  receive  a  larger  sbarc  of  that 
permeating  and  moralising  infllaence 
which  results  from  religion. 

We  will  not  dwell  longer  on  a 
topic  which  to  many  of  our  readers 
may  appear  trite  and  familiar.  We 
will  mike  bat  one  more  observa- 
tion, and  then  leave  them,  if  they 
are  so  disposed,  to  the  perusal  of 
this  pleasant  historical  volume  of  Dr 

It  is  evident  that  the  denee  of 
toleration  already  attained  in  JBurope 
has  been  owing  to  the  sucoessnil 
struggle  that  Protestantism  has  been 
able  to  make  against  Catholicism. 
The  muority  had,  in  eveiy  country, 
a  manifest  disposition  to  tyrannise 
over  the  minority :  where  the  mino- 
rity could  make  itself  respected  by 
its  force  and  numbers,  there,  and 
there  only,  a  toleration  ensued.  But 
though  toleration  depends,  in  the 
first  mstance,  on  a  certain  balance  of 
power,  or  on  the  relative  strength  of 
parties,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
must  always  rest  on  this  coarse  and 
unsatisfactoiy  baEtis ;  so  that  if  any 
one  sect  should  obtain  a  great  pre- 
dominance,  our  habits  of  toleration 
must  cease  to  exist.  Happily,  it  is 
the  tendency  of  every  progressive 
people  to  regard  religion  more  and 
more  as  an  affair  of  the  individual 
conscience,  less  and  less  as  a  matter 
of  State  interference.  A  toleration 
won,  in  the  first  instance,  through 
martyrdom  and  war,becomes  wrought 
into  our  theory  of  government  We 
have  made  the  discovery  that  a 
mode  of  thought  may  be  most  excel- 
lent, or  even  essential  to  society,  and 
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vet  not  require  the  fettering  aid  o# 
legislation,  or  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments which  the  law  can  beiiow. 
We  renounce  no  high  or  ^iritoal 
motives,  but,  even  in  very  favour  of 
these,  we  limit  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment to  the  palpable  moralities  be- 
tween man  and  man.  When  we  say 
that  security  to  life  and  property  is 
the  legitimate  object  of  tne  law,  we 
do  not  mean  that  man  has  only  to 
live  for  his  property ;  we  simply  as- 
sert that  the  higher  part  of  man's 
life  needs  not^  and  should  be  altoge- 
ther manumitted  from,  the  coaise 
restraints  of  any  species  of  penal  le- 
gislation. Such  theory  of  govern- 
ment, though  introduced  in  t^  rude 
manner  we  have  described,  may  be 
ultimately  received  on  its  own  proper 
merits. 

Thus  every  work  on  the  Reforma- 
tion introduces  us  to  three  phases  of 
Christendom :  the  theory  ot  the  uni- 
versal Church,  the  theory  of  a  na- 
tional Church,  and  that  state  into 
which  we  are  settling,  in  whidi  re- 
ligion is  considered  as  a  su^ect  of 
instruction  only— in  which  Uoveni- 
ment  judiciously  lends  its  aid  by 
taking  advantage  of  such  unanimiW^ 
as  it  finds,  the  attempt  at  a  nati<mai 
unity  in  religions  faith  being  en- 
tirely relinouished  The  Estabuahed 
Church  of  Ilngland  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  institution  for  the 
religious  instruction  and  religious 
worship  of  the  people,  which  opposes 
itself  to  no  other  instruction  or  wor- 
ship, except  in  that  most  legitimate 
manner— the  surpassing  them  in  ex- 
cellence. 
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DOmiTB,  QUO  VADIS?* 

Thebe  stands  in  the  old  Appian  way, 
Two  miles  without  the  Roman  wall, 

A  little  ancient  church,  and  grej : 
Long  may  it  moulder  not,  nor  fall  1 

There  hangs  a  legend  on  the  name 

One  reverential  thought  may  claim. 

'TIS  written  of  that  fieiy  time, 
When  ^  the  angered  evil  powers 

Leagued  against  Christ  for  wrath  and  crime;, 
How  Peter  left  the  accnrsM  towers, 

Passing  from  out  the  guilty  street. 

And  shook  the  red  dust  from  his  feet 

Sole  pilgrim  else  in  that  lone  road. 

Suddenly  he  was  'ware  of  one 
Who  toiled  beneath  a  weary  load, 

Bareheaded  in  the  beating  sun, 
Pale  with  long  watches,  and  forespent 
With  harm  and  evil  accident. 

Under  a  cross  His  weak  limbs  bow. 

Scarcely  His  sinking  strength  avails. 
A  crown  of  thorns  is  on  His  brow, 

And  in  His  hands  the  print  of  nails. 
So  friendless  and  alone  in  shame, 
One  like  the  Man  of  Sorrows  came. 

Bead  in  her  eyes  who  gave  thee  birth. 
That  loving,  tender,  sad  rebuke ; 

Then  learn  no  mother  on  this  earth. 
How  dear  soever,  shaped  a  look 

So  sweet,  so  sad,  so  pure  as  now 

Game  from  beneath  that  holy. brow. 

And  deeply  Peter's  heart  it  pierced. 
Once  had  he  seen  that  look  before ; 

And  even  now,  as  at  the  first. 
It  touched,  it  smote  him  to  the  core. 

Bowing  his  head,  no  word  save  three 

He  spake—"  Quo  vadis,  Domine  ?  ** 
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Then  as  he  looked  up  from  the  ground, 

His  Saviour  made  him  answer  due — 
"  My  son,  to  Borne  I  go  thorn-crowned, 

"  There  to  be  crucified  anew ; 
"  Since  he  to  whom  I  gave  my  sheep 
"  Leaves  them  for  other  men  to  keep. -' 

Then  the  saint's  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears. 

He  knelt  his  Master's  feet  to  kiss — 
''I  vexed  my  heart  with  faithless  fears, 

'^  Pardon  thy  servant.  Lord,  for  this." 
Then  rising  up — ^but  none  was  there- 
No  voice,  no  sound,  in  earth  or  air. 

I 
Straightway  his  footsteps  he  retraced. 

As  one  who  hath  a  work  to  do. 
Back  through  the  gates  he  passed  with  haste. 

Silent,  alone,  and  full  in  view ; 
And  lay  forsaken,  save  of  One, 
In  dungeon  deep  ere  set  of  sun. 

Then  he,  who  once,  apart  from  ill. 
Nor  taught  the  depth  of  human  tears, 

Girded  himself  and  walked  at  will, 
As  one  rejoicing  in  the  years, 

Girded  of  others,  scorned  and  slain. 

Passed  heavenward  through  the  gates  of  pain. 

If  any  bear  a  heart  within, 
Well  may  these  walls  be  more  than  stone, 

And  breathe  of  peace  and  pardoned  sin 
To  him  who  grieveth  all  alone. 

Betum,  faint  heart,  and  strive  thy  strife ; 

Fight,  conquer,  grasp  the  crown  of  life. 

P.-S.  WOBSLKY. 
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The  GoTernment  of  India  is'  now 
in  a  transition  Btate,  which  it  must 
^  impossible  for  any  reflecting  mind 
to  regard  without  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  interest,  not  altogether  un- 
mixed   with   anxiety,   perhaps  we 
might  say  "  with  alarm."     For  al- 
though hope  may,  with  the  more 
BSBguine,  predommate  over  fear,  it 
is  certain  that  we  are  inangniating 
a  great  experiment,  that  we  are  tear- 
ing up  with  a  remorseless  hand  all 
ancient  traditions  and  time-honoured 
precedents,  and  plunging  headlong 
into  a  sea  of  novelty,  to  sink  or  swim 
as  Providence  may  decree.     That 
there   is  danger  in  this  who  can 
doubt  1    "  Nothing  venture,  nothing 
have,**  is  a  good  old  proverb  j   it 
stimulates  energv,  and  encourages 
enterprise,  and  the  lessons  which  it 
has  taught  us  are  at  the  very  bottom 
of  our  great  national  successes.    But 
there  is  another  proverb  which  tells 
us  that "  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valour ; "  and  if  this  be  true  in 
military  life,  how  much  more  true  is 
it  in  relation  to  political  affairs  ?  Ex- 

Siriments  ought  to  be  made  in  single 
ea,  not  in  Mittalions.  The  diruiU 
ad^ical  nractice  ought  to  be  carried 
out  a  little  at  a  time,  or  not  at  all 

The  old  system  under  which  the 
aflTaiiB  of  lodia  were  administered 
was  not  a  perfect  system ;  indeed, 
we  may  cheerfully  acknowledge  that 
it  had  many  inherent  defects.  That 
&e  great  Indian  mutiny  made  those 
defects  more  apparent  is  not  equally 
admissible.  It  anything  so  excep- 
tional can  be  said  to  have  tested  the 
^ca(7  of  the  system  at  all,  the  re- 
sult must  be  said  to  have  been  in  its 
fiivour.  In  that  tremendous  crisis, 
the  indomitable  energy  and  the  fer- 
tility of  resource  displayed  by  the 
servants  of  the  Company  were  equal 
to  the  occasion.  They  kept  the 
enemy  in  check  till  succours  arrived 
from  England;  and  those  succours 
were  despatched  with  an  amount 
both  of  promptitude  and  of  careful 
organisation  oy  the  authorities  of 
the  India  House,  such  as  had  never 
been  evinced  in  the  corresponding 
arrangements  of  the  Impenal  Gov- 
ernment.   Neither  the  Company  nor 


the  Company's  servants  were  found 
wanting  in  this  emergency.  If  they 
had  been,  we  should  nave  lost  India. 
But  a  great  calamity  had  befallen 
the  empire.  It  is  true  that  a  similar 
calamity  had  befallen  every  native 
government,  and  that  the  most  ex- 
traordinary fact  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  great  military  re- 
bellion of  1857  is.  that  the  storm 
burst  upon  us  for  the  first  time  after 
a  lapse  of  a  hundred  years ;  that 
whereas  in  all  other  native  armies 
mutiny  may  be  said  to  be  chronic, 
with  periodical  acute  symptoms,  the 
Britisn  army  has  had  onhr  one  severe 
attack  in  the  course  of'^a  century. 
Still,  as  we  have  said,  there  was  a 
gigantic  calamity — ^and,  for  a  while, 
there  was  a  tremendous  danger.  It 
is  the  way  with  us,  whenever  there 
is  a  great  disaster,  to  demand  a  vic- 
tim. There  was  no  Minister  in  this 
case  to  be  impeached,  and  no  Gkn^ral 
to  be  shot,  so  the  Company  was  ar- 
raigned, sentenced,  and  executed. 

We  said  what  we  had  to  say  about 
this  at  the  time,  and  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  revive  the  discussion.  The 
East  India  Company  was  being  de- 
stroyed piecemeal  j  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  if  there  had  been  no 
Indian  mutiny,  it  would  have  died 
out  in  the  course  of  a  few  jears.  It 
was  simply  a  question  of  tune.  The 
passion  for  change,  the  hatred  of 
powerful  corporations,  with  vested 
rights,  and  privileges  and  patronages 
of  any  kind,  were  much  too  strong 
to  have  permitted  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  such  a  gigantic  "anomalv** 
as  a  company  of  princes,  elected  by 
holders  or  stock.  The  extinction  of 
the  Company,  as  a  governing  body — 
however  little  advantageous  it  might 
be  to  India— was,  indeed,  a  political 
necessity.  But  surely  that  one  great 
change  might  have  sufficed  for  some 
years.  The  popular  appetite  does  not 
require  to  be  cloyed  with  changes. 
We  do  not  perceive  that  there  was 
any  political  necessity  for  destroyinc^ 
at  once  the  whole  system  under  whicE 
our  Indian  empire  has  been  built  up, 
and  has  flourished  as  no  such  em- 
pire has  ever  flourished  before.  The 
changes  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
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institate — organic  changeB  as  for  the 
most  part  they  are — might  all  be 
exoeUent  in  themselves,  and  yet  it 
might  not  be  expedient  to  give  them 
all  simultaneous  effect  It  behoves 
us  to  experimentalise  cautionsly  and 
gradually ;  to  make  sure  that  we 
nave  planted  one  foot  on  firm  ground 
before  we  advance  the  other.  If  we 
do  not,  we  may  find  the  earth  cram- 
bling  beneath  us,  and  may  be  shat- 
tered to  pieces  in  our  precipitons 
descent 

If  time  and  space  be  allowed  to  n^ 
we  may  offer  some  remarks  upon 
these  several  contemplated  changes, 
«nd  show  how,  in  the  aggregate,  they 
entirely  destroy  the  constitutional 
balance,  to  which,  in  the  old  time, 
we  were  wont  to  look  as  the  very 
safeguard  of  the  empire.  Primarily, 
our  concern  is  with  the  Army  ques- 
tion, which  is  a  part,  and  a  very 
large  part  of  the  proposed  revolution ; 
but  its  full  significance  can  hardly  be 
understood  and  appreciated  except 
in  connection  with  tne  other  chan^ 
which  are  now  on  the  ministerial 
anvil 

When  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company  ceased  to  be,  and 
the  affairs  of  India  were  brought 
under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  the  Crown,  the  Company's 
armv  was  nominally  converted  into 
her  Majesty's  Indian  forces.  It  was 
supposed,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
there  would  be  nothing  more  tnan  a 
change  of  name,  and  as  the  Act  of 
Parliament  guaranteed  to  the  Com- 
pany's servants  the  continuance  of 
all  their  rights  and  privileges,  it  was 
assumed  that  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest — from  the  Vicerov  to  the 
drummer-boy— there  would  be  great 
rejoicing  in  the  access  of  dimity  de- 
rived from  direct  connection  with 
the  Crown.  No  substantive  change 
in  the  general  character  of  the  In- 
dian army  was  necessitated  by  the 
change  of  government  That  army 
had  hitherto  been,  in  technical  par- 
lance, partly  a  line  army  and  partly 
a  local  army.  That  is  to  say,  the 
local  or  Company's  army,  consisting 
mainly  of  native  troops^  had  been 
supported  by  certain  regiments— ca- 
valry and  infantry— of  her  Majesty's 
army,  which  were  periodically  re- 
lieved. The  European  troops  serving 
in  India  were  mainly  troops  of  the 
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line.  The  artilleiy  was  entirely  local 
artillei^.  But  the  Company,  before 
the  penod  of  the  mutiny  of  1857,  had, 
throughout  all  the  three  presidendes 
of  Inma,  only  nine  European  infantry 
regiments,  and  no  European  cavaliy. 
The  defection  of  the  native  anny  ne- 
cessitated an  increase  of  the  Com- 
pany's European  army;  but  stall,  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Queen,  a  veiy  lai;^ 
proportion  of  the  European  troqis  m 
India  belonged  to  the  regplar  service 
of  the  Crown.  Her  Miyesty,  there- 
fore; had  two  armies— the  British 
army  and  the  Indian  army:  and 
people  soon  began  to  ask  wnetiier 
these  two  armies  would  be  retained 
as  separate  establishments,  or  blend- 
ed— amalgamated— into  on& 

The  revolt  of  the  native  army  had 
necessitated  a  revision  of  that  biandi 
of  the  service;  but  still  no  one 
doubted  for  a  moment  tliat  there 
must  be  a  native  army.  And  that 
BO  long  as  there  is  a  native  anny 
there  must  be  a  local  army,  was 
equally  clear.  But  the  '^  anomaly,'* 
at  the  contemplation  of  which  some 
people  affected  to  stand  aghast  was 
the  existence  of  two  sepamte  J&«r»- 
pean  armies  under  the  Crown.  It 
will  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
when  we  write  of  "  line"  and  "  local" 
armies,  as  distinguished  from  each 
other,  we  class  under  the  latter  epi- 
thet only  the  white  troops  of  her 
Majesty's  army.  About  the  local 
character  of  the  native  army  there 
was,  of  course,  no  manner  of  doubt 

Ever  since  the  transfer  of  the 
direct  government  of  India  to  the 
Crown,  this  question  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  European  armies 
has,  we  say,  been  more  or  less  agi- 
tata. As  there  have  been  great 
conflicts  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
so  have  there  been  many  fluctuations 
of  feeling.  The  expectations  and  the 
wishes  (H  those  concerned  have  oscil- 
lated and  alternated  from  time  to 
time ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  months  that  we  have  been  able 
to  fix  our  minds  steadily  upon  a 
given  start-point  At  onetime  the 
prevailing  impression  was,  that  the 
local  army  of  India  would  be  main- 
tained. It  was  known  to  be  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Indian  Minister  ^Lotd 
Stanley)  that  it  was  advisable  to 
keep  up  the  old  Company's  Euro- 
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pean  army,  consideiably  increased  in 
lOLom^TS,  as  an  integral  establishment, 
entirely  distinct  from  the  royal  force& 
The  migority  of  the  Commission 
which  had  been  appointed  to  col- 
lect CTidenoe  bearing  generally  upon 
the  question  of  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Indian  army,  Eimpean  and 
native,  had.  it  is  true,  reported  in 
iaTour  of  tne  amalgamation  of  the 
two  armies;  but  it  was  generally 
felt  that  the  balance  of  evidence  was 
against  that  amalgamation,  and  that 
tbe  laiger  amount  of  knowledge  and 
exp^ence  was  on  the  side  of  the 
minority  of  the  Commission.  It 
was  known,  too,  that  the  Council  of 
India  were  strongly  opposed  toamal- 
eamation,  and  Siat  the  Qovemor- 
General  had  recorded  an  opinion 
against  it.  These  circumstances 
confirmed  for  a  time  the  general  be* 
lief  that  the  local  European  army  of 
'hiduL  would  be  maintained  as  an  in- 
tmal  establishment 

Erexything,  however,  remained  in 
A  state  of  xmcertainty  until  the  spring 
of  the  present  year.  There  had  been 
ji  change  of  (jovemment,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  therefore 
there  had  been  a  change  of  opinion. 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  indeed,  has  stated 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  his  original  prepossessions 
were  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  local  army.  And  the  local  army 
would,  probably  have  been  main- 
tained, but  for  its  inability  to  under- 
stand that,  having  enlisted  for  the 
Company,  it  could  lawfully  be  made 
over,  like  a  herd  of  oxen  or  a  gang 
of  ne^oes,  to  the  Crown. 

This  inability  appears  to  us  to 
bave  been  somewhat  harshly  judged. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  native  mu- 
tiny was  over,  the  old  Company's 
European  army,  following  the  exam- 
pie  ot  the  sepoys,  revolted ;  and  this 
alone  is  held  to  oe  more  than  enough 
to  seal  its  condemnation.  Even  the 
Indian  Minister,  as  we  have  said, 
changed  his  mind  in  consequence  of 
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this  manifestation  of  bad  feeling. 
But  nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
inconsequential  The  old  Company's 
Europeans  did  not  strike  for  the 
bounty  because  their  discipline  was 
bad,  but  because  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  be  transferred  from  the 
service  of  the  Company  to  the  service 
of  the  Crown  without  re-enlistment 
by  their  own  consent;  and  re-en- 
listment involved  the  payment  of  the 
bountjr.  The  occasion  was  of  a  purely 
exceptional  character^the  exception 
being  one  that  cannot  occur  again 
except  by  carrying  out  the  very  mea- 
sure now  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  all  the  evils  of  the  old  system.* 

Three  larce  Blue-books  have  been 
published  iHuatrative  of  this  so- 
called  mutiny  of  the  local  army.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  milder 
affair.  The  language  of  the  men  was, 
for  the  most  part,  as  respectful  as  it 
was  logical.  They  had  enlisted,  they 
said,  for  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  ;  the  East  India  Company 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  therefore 
their  service  was  at  an  end.  Some 
of  the  men  put  this  in  plain,  untu- 
tored, but  forcible  language  of  their 
own ;  others  appear  to  have  had 
their  answer  drawn  up  for  them  by 
the  lawyer,  for  there  is  a  lawyer  In 
almost  every  regiment  Let  us  take, 
at  random,  from  the  parliamentary 
papers,  two  or  three  of  the  answers 

S'lven  by  the  men  of  the  Company's 
uropean  regiments,  when  asked  if 
they  nad  any  complaints.  At  page 
553,  we  find  that  Luicecorporal 
Robert  Million,  Scotchman,  put  the 
case  thus  plainly — "  I  feel  aggrieved 
at  being  made  over  to  her  Majesty ; 
I  woula  not  have  enlisted  for  her 
Miyesty's  service,  if  I  had  had  the 
choice.  I  enlisted  to  serve  the  Com- 
pany, and  as  the  Company  does  not 
now  exist,  I  consider  my  oath  no 
lonser  binds  me  as  a  soldier.  I 
wish,  if  I  can  get  mv  discharge,  to 
go  home ;  and  I  wish  my  claim  re- 
ferred to  Parliament,  as  I  do  not 


•  ThiB  is  a  point  which  might  advantageoualy  be  enlarged  upon.  It  ia  obvious 
that,  if  care  be  not  taken,  we  may  raise  a  second  "  mutmy "  by  an  attempt  at  a 
ceoond  transfer.  In  Mr  Willoughby's  dissent,  to  which  subsequent  i*eference  is 
made  in  the  body  of  our  article,  there  are  some  pertinent  observations  on  this  head. 
We  conclude  that  the  difficulty  will  be  got  over  by  enacting  that  none  of  the  local 
corps,  converted  into  line  regiments,  shall  be  relieved  until  the  ten  or  twelve  years' 
Incyan  service,  for  which  the  men  have  enlisted,  are  expired.  There  are,  doubtless, 
flome  ticklish  operations  which  will  demand  very  careful  handling. 
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think  the  Commander-in-Ohief  has 
power  to  decide  it.*'  Another  Scotch- 
man, on  the  opposite  page,  says,  *'  I 
am  not  agreeable  to  soldier  under 
her  Majesty,  as  I  was  not  sworn  in 
for  it ;  that's  my  reason.**  An  Irish- 
man, next  on  the  list,  says,  'Tve 
nothing  more  to  say.  sir,  than  that  I 
enlisted  for  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company,  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  so  long  as  they  required  my 
seryices ;  and  now  they  are  done 
away  with,  I  think  I'm  entitled  to 
my  discharge.  I  only  want  my  dis- 
charge, and  don't  want  to  re-enlist. 
I  emisted  for  the  Company  only, 
and  not  for  anv  corps  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's service.  An  Englishman, 
whose  answer  appeav  on  the  same 
page,  says,  "  I  enlisted  for  the  Hon- 
ouraoie  Company  for  ten  years,  pro- 
vided they  so  long  required  my  ser- 
vices. I  understand  the  Company 
is  now  no  more,  and  I  consider 
myself  a  free  man.  I  wish  for  my 
discharge,  and  to  give  up  soldiering. 
I  swore  to  ierve  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  to  he  true  to  her  Mijest^, 
ner  heirs,  and  successors,  as  a  civil 
subject**— the  distinction,  doubtless, 
of  an  intelligent  man,  who  imder- 
stood  the  oath  he  had  taken,  and 
who  could  not  readily  be  persuaded 
that  because  he  had  sworn  to  be  true 
to  the  Queen^  he  had  sworn  to  serve 
her  as  a  soldier.* 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
plain,  unsophisticated  logic  of  gun- 
ners and  privates  of  the  old  Com- 
pany*8  army.  But  their  protests,  as 
we  have  said,  were  sometimes  put 
forth  in  a  more  lawyer-like  shape. 
Many  artillerymen,  for  example,  re- 
presented the  case  according  to  the 
following  formula: — "I  distinctly 
understood,  when  I  agreed  to  serve 
the  East  India  Company,  that  when 
that  Company  i^ould  cease  to  hold 
power  in  India  (as  it  has  done 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1858),  its  claim  upon  me  also  ceased, 
and  therefore  I  beg  to  submit  the 
foUowing  arguments  in  my  behalf: 
1.  In  my  attestation  I  agreed   to 
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serve  the  East  India  Company  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  provided 
the  East  India  Company  snould  so 
long  require  my  services.  Now,  the 
East  India  Company,  so  far  as  re- 
gards me^  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
as  there  is  now  no  Company,  they 
cannot  require  mv  services  any 
longer ;  therefore,  legally,  my  con- 
tract is  void,  and  I  am  a  free  man. 
2.  Some  have  brought  forward  my 
oatii  of  allegiance  as  ai^eument  against 
me.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
that  oath  is  supposed  to  be  taken  by 
eveiy  one  of  her  Mcyesty's  subjects^ 
and  that  no  man  can  obtain  a  situa- 
tion under  Gtovemment  without  do- 
ing so.  3.  If  the  oath  of  allegiance 
has  power  to  keep  me  in  mv  present 
situation,  why  does  it  not  form  part 
of  mj  attestation  %  but  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  deposition  made  hj 
the  magistrate ;  consequently,  as  it 
does  not  form  part  of  m^  attestation, 
it  does  not  bind  me  in  any  way 
further  than  serving  her  Mfgesty 
loyally,  being  one  of  her  subjects.^ 
We  hardly  tffink,  however,  that  this 
more  formal  and  methodical  state- 
ment of  the  case  is  any  improvement 
upon  the  simple  unpremeditated  logic 
quoted  above. 

But  whether  premeditated  or  un- 
premeditated, there  is  nothing  disre- 
spectful in  all  this.  The  mtgori^  of 
the  men  did  not  mean  to  be  disre- 
spectful, and  were  not  at  all  dis- 
affected. They  simply  stood  oak 
not  merely  for  what  they  conceived 
to  be  their  rights,  but  what  actually 
were  their  nghts.  There  appears, 
however,  in  some  cases,  to  have  been 
a  vague  idea  of  pla^ng  at  mutineeis 
on  alarger  scale.  There  are  alwa^ 
some  foolish,  ill-conditioned  men  in 
a  regiment,  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  opportunity  that  may  arise 
for  a  row^  and  not  overburdened 
with  any  scruples  of  loyalty  or  con- 
science. It  would  have  been  mar- 
vellous indeed,  if,  at  such  a  time, 
there  had  not  been  some  treasonable 
correspondence,  for  the  period  whiclt 
succeeds  one  of  active  and  exciting 


*  Sea  also  a  demi-official  letter,  at  page  749  of  the  printed  papers,  from  Lieut.- 
General  Beresford  to  Sir  Patrick  Qrant,  in  which  the  former  officer  narrates  a 
conversation  which  be  held  with  a  man  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers — "  a  Scotchman,  of 
better  family  than  soldiers  generally  are,  and  weU  educated" — who  appeans^at  some 
length,  to  have  enunciated  the  same,  view,  and  supported  it  with  a  good  deal  of 
argumentative  dexterity. 
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aervice  is  always  a  daDgeroos  crisis 
in  the  discipline  of  an  army.  A  few 
foolish  letters  were  written  about 
eomhmation,  and  some  senseless. 
perhaps  drunken  fellows,  scribblea 
nere  and  there  upon  the  walls  some 
nonsense  about  marching ''  to  Delhi." 
Bat  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
were  half-a-dozen  men  among  the 
so-called  "  mutineers  *'  who  had  any 
sober,  serious  intention  of  doing  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  They  all,  however, 
dedared,  verr  soberly  and  seriously, 
that  they  had  no  desure  to  serve  the 
Queen. 

Now,  it  would  be  almost  as  absurd 
to  declare  that  these  men  had  any 
especial  feelines  of  loyalty  and  venera- 
tion towards  the  Company,  as  it  was  to 
predict  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  under 
that  great  corporaUon,  would  shout 
themselves  hoarse  with  delight  at  the 
thought  of  a  more  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  Crown.  The  miyo- 
lity,  we  believe,  simply  resented  the 
abstract  notion  of  an  enforced  trans- 
fer from  one  authority  to  another. 
Some  had  an  obscure  idea  that  they 
were  condemned  by  this  transfer  to 
the  forfeiture  of  certain  acquired 
rights ;  and  others,  doubtless,  re- 
^imied  what  might  be  the  practical 
inconveniences  of  the  change.  They 
had  enlisted  for  service  in  India,  and 
they  apprehended  that,  once  trans- 
ferred to  her  Maiesty's  service,  they 
might  be  compelled  ^  to  soldier  *'  in 
England,— an  important  considera- 
tion, especially  to  those  who  had 
enlisted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
leaving  the  country^  and  hiding 
themselves  in  a  foreign  land.  AU 
these  things  would  have  been  per- 
fectly clear  and  intelligible  without 
the  aid  of  three  great  Blue-books  to 
demonstrate  it  on  the  authority  of 
the  soldiers  themselves.  But  the 
authorities  in  India  do  not  appear, 
unto  too  late,  to  have  understood  the 
situation.  A  little  timely  explana- 
tion— a  trifling  concession  at  the 
outset,  and  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Company  would  have  become  the 
loyal  servanto  of  the  Queen.  But 
too  much  heed  was  {^ven  to  the 
eoondls  of  high  functionaries,  who 
knew  more  about  laws  than  about 
men,  and  who  consulted  Advocates- 
General  instead  of  their  own  hearte. 
This  is  a  mistake  which  statesmen 
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are  too  apt  to  make.  They  forget 
that  large  bodies  of  men  are  only  so 
many  individuals,  with  like  passions 
and  appetences  and  reasoning  powers 
as  themselves,  and  treat  them  in  the 
concrete  as  though  they  were  vast 
machines.  A  well-judged,  assuring 
speech  on  parade— a  good  dinner — 
a  few  fireworks— and  the  promise  of 
a  year  or  two's  service  to  count  to- 
wards their  time  of  pension — would 
have  made  everything  run  smoothly, 
and  every  troop  and  company  in  the 
service  would  have  given  three  lusty 
cheers  for  the  Queen. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  story  of 
the  great  strike  of  the  Company's 
European  army  at  greater  len^ 
than  we  had  mtended,  or  than  ito 
intrinsic  importance  would  warrant, 
because  it  has  been  put  forward  as 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  contem- 
^ted  abolition  of  the  local  service. 
The  argument,  we  believe,  is,  that  a 
local  army  is  not  likely  to  be  as  loyal 
and  as  well-disciiilined  as  a  Ime 
army,  and  that  this  fact  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
revolt.  There  are  some  who  have 
thought  it  necessary,  in  support  of 
this  argument,  to  descant  upon  the 
general  deficiencies  of  the  old  Com- 
pany's European  force.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  local  army  of  India  has 
shown  itself  to  be  so  wanting  in  dis- 
cipline, that  it  may  be  fairly  pro- 
nounced to  have  signed  ito  own  death- 
warrant.  ''  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name 
--and  hang  him."  The  dog  is  to  be 
hanged;  so  a  bad  name  must  be 
found  for  hiuL  But  it  was  not  found 
that  he  was  so  very  bad  a  dog  when 
he  was  flying  at  the  throat  of  the 
Bengal  tiger— -when  Neill  was  crying 
havoc,  and  letting  him  slip  at  the 
enemy,  gorged  wltn  European  blood. 
The  magnificent  achievemento  of  the 
Indian  artilleiy,  for  a  centuiy  past, 
are  sufficient  to  make  the  reputotion 
of  any  service  in  the  world.  When 
the  Bengal  artillery  and  the  Boyal 
artillery  worked  together,  in  generous 
emulation,  under  Lord  Clyde,  did  the 
great  Indian  hero,  who  has  just  re- 
turned to  sun  his  laurels  amongst  us, 
draw  any  distinctions  unfavourable 
to  the  former  ?  Did  Napier  and  Har- 
dinge,  who  had  served  with  both, 
draw  any  such  distinctions  ?  No : 
they  were  delighted  to  declare,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  that  the  Ben- 
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gal  artillery  was  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  the  world.  This  complaint  of  want 
of  discipline  has  never  been  alleged 
before.  It  has  been  trumped  up  now 
for  the  occasion.  Some^  we  believe, 
have  endeavoured  to  fix  its  paternity 
on  Lord  Cl^de.  But  that  eminent 
soldier,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
Indian  army,  dwelt  emphatically 
upon  the  good  discipline  of  both  ser- 
vices—the line  and  the  local  army— 
and  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of 
him  to  believe  that  ne  keeps  a  voca- 
bularjr  of  praise  only  for  such  public 
occasions. 

But  however  ill-founded  the  charge 
against  it  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  doom  of  tne  local  ann^  is  sealed. 
As  we  write,  a  bill  is  before  Parliar 
ment  for  the  suspension  of  enlist- 
ments for  such  service.  As  with 
well-nif^h  all  Indian  measures,  public 
discussion  is  not  invited  until  the 
session  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  then 
legislation  is  hurried  through  in  a 
most  unseemly  manner.  Every  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  cares  for  his  holi- 
days, but  every  member  of  Parlia- 
ment does  not  care  for  the  Indian 
army.  We  would  have  wished, 
therefore,  that  the  subject  had  been 
discussed  at  an  earlier  period.  It 
may  be  fairly  doubted,  indeed,  whe- 
ther, in  its  present  poverty  of  infor- 
mation, Parliament  is  in  a  fit  state 
for  the  discussion  of  so  important  a 
Question.  Some  think  that  before 
the  question  is  decided,  we  ought  to 
know  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  amalgamation  is  to  take 
place.  Others  are  of  opinion  that, 
until  the  relativepowers  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  and  his  Coun- 
cil are  determined,  the  discussion 
ought  not  to  proceed.  These  are, 
doubtless,  important  considerations, 
against  which  are  to  be  arrayed  the 
extreme  disadvantages  of  that  con- 
tinued incertitude,  which  ahready  is 
sapping  the  morale  of  the  Indian 
army.  This  evil  is  so  certain  and  so 
great,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  balanced 
by  aaj  problematical  benefit  that 
may  arise  from  a  more  leisurely  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  It  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  the  decision  of  that 
question  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
mere  force  of  argument  If  it  were, 
the  published  minutes  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  Sir  James  Outram,  Colonel 
Durand^  Mr  Willoughby,  Mr  Prinsep, 
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Captain  Eastwick,  and  other  great 
Indian  authorities  would  have  al- 
ready decided  it  But,  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  hope  that  they  will  affect  the 
eventual  result  anv  more  than  the 
last  new  song  or  the  last  bonrmot  in 
Punch. 

But  we  believe  that,  if  they  were 
only  read,  they  would  extensivdy 
influence  public  opinion.  Mr  Wil- 
loughby's  elaborate  dissent  may,  in- 
deea,  almost  be  said  to  exhaust  the 
subject  We  cannot  hope,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  not  attempt  to  give,  in 
the  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  a 
satisfactoiy  account  of  the  long  array 
of  arguments  which  it  contains.  We 
may  state,  however,  that  it  satis* 
factorily  demonstrates  that  the  pro- 
posed system  will  be  more  costly  and 
less  effective  than  the  old ;  that  India^ 
whilst  it  pays  for  the  maintenance  of 
large  bodies  of  Imperial  troops^  will 
only  have  a  partial  control  over  their 
services,  ana  that  when  at  any  time 
those  services  are  required  in  Eu- 
rope, Imperial  interests  are  sore  to 
be  regarded,  to  the  entire  ezdusion 
of  alloonsiaerations  connected  witii 
the  welfare  of  India ;  that  an  effident 
European  army  in  India  is  less  likdy 
to  be  maintained  by  a  system  of  re- 
liefs than  by  the  permanent  xesidenoe 
in  the  country  of  local  forces,  because 
the  sanitaiT  condition  of  seasoned 
troops  is  always  superior  to  that  of 
new-comers:  that  the  destruction 
of  the  local  European  establishment 
will  lower  the  character  and  affect 
the  morale  of  the  native  army ;  that 
the  transfer  of  the  controlling  autho- 
rity to  the  Horse-Guards  wm  lower 
the  influence  and  the  prestige  of  the 
governments  of  India,  will  remove 
nearly  all  the  existing  checks  on  the 
abuse  of  patronage,  and  fatally  affect 
the  general  militaiy  administration 
of  India,  which  demands  more  un- 
divided attention  and  more  local  ex- 
perience than  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  the  Secretaiy-at-War  can 
bestow  upon  it ;  and,  above  all,  that 
neither  tne  officers  nor  the  men  of  a 
line  army  are  likely  to  have  the  same 
knowledge  of,  or  the  same  kindly 
feelings  towards,  the  natives  of  the 
counter,  as  those  who  look  to  India 
as  their  home^  instead  of  regarding 
themselves  as  mere  birds  of  passage. 

These  and  other  oonsiderationa 
are  emphatically  urged  by  Mr  Wii- 
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looghby,  and  supported  with  a  wealth 
of  argumest  and  illustration  which 
leaves  little  new  to  be  said  upon  the 
subject     We  have  always  thought 
that  the  objection  which  we  have 
placed  last  in  the  above  list,  is  the 
most  vital  of'  all,  because  it  affects 
not  only  the  military  service  of  India, 
bat  the  entire  administration  of  the 
country,  and  our  general  relations 
with  the  people.    Every  one  knows 
that  hitherto  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant  administrative   and   diplo- 
matic   offices   have   been  held   by 
soldiers  nurtured  and  trained  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Company's  army ;  who 
have  looked  upon  India  as  the  home 
of  their  adoption^  and  had  no  thought 
of  distinction  on  any  other  theatre  of 
action.    This  system  of  employing  a 
large  number  of  military  officers  on 
extra -regimental  duties  may  have 
had  some  concomitant  evils ;  but  we 
incline  to  think  that  they  have  been 
greatly  overrated.    Mr  T.  6.  Baring, 
IJnder-Secretuy  of  State  for  India, 
pnt  the  case  in  a  clever  and  telling 
manner,  when  he  said,  in  the  course 
of  the  aebate  on  the  second  reading 
of  Sir  Charles  Wood's  Bill— "Let 
honourable  members  for  a  moment 
imagine  a  regiment  of  British  in- 
fantry quartered  at  Portsmouth,  its 
mi^or  bemg  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  its  senior  captain  master  of 
Westminster  School,  another  of  its 
officers  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, a  fourth  negotiating  the 
commercial  treaty  in  Paris,  a  mth  a 
major  of  militia,  a  sixth  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  and  a  seventh  engaged  in 
superintendine  the  construction  of  a 
harbour  in  Galway,  and  they  would 
have  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
Eoropean  officers  were  employed  in 
India  previous  to  the  mutiny.     Per- 
haps, considering  the   multifarious 
duties  in  which  officers  of  the  Indian 
army  are  employed,  the  analogy  is 
not  much  overstrained.  But  it  might 
have  been  replied,  that  if  the  estab- 
lishment of  officers  nominally  attached 
to  a  regiment  is  calculated  upon  a 
^  nnmerical  scale  intended  to  admit  of 


the  absence  of  a  certain  number  of 
officers  at  a  time,  and  if  that  number 
ia  not  exceeded,  no  great  harm  is  done 
after  alL  The  regimental  training 
is  decidedly  advantageous;  and  it 
appears  now  to  be  the  opinion  of 
some  highly  competent  authorities 
that  manjr  European  officers  are  not 
wanted  with  native  regiments,  and 
that  the  Irregular  system  is  the  best. 
When  a  regiment  is  on  service,  more 
officers  mav  be  required ;  but  then 
the  rules  of  the  service,  no  less  than 
practice  and  inclination,  provide  that 
officers  on  Staff  employ  should  re- 
join their  respective  corps.  We 
have  seen,  to  our  astonishment,  some 
statements  to  the  contrary;  and  it 
has  even  been  said  that  when  in 
England  we  hear  so  much,  on  the 
sudden  breaking- out  of  war,  of  offi- 
cers rushing  back  to  join  their  regi- 
ment, the  movement  only  indicates 
that  a  certain  number  of  officers  are 
rushing  back  to  join  lucrative  ap- 
pointments on  the  Staff.  But  this 
IS  not,  and,  we  may  add,  never  has 
been  the  case.  During  the  Indian 
mutiny,  we  believe  that  every  officer 
was  at  the  post  where  his  services 
were  most  required.  It  was  so  sud- 
den, and  so  disastrous  in  its  sudden- 
ness, that  officers  could  not  rejoin 
their  re^ments  before  they  heard 
that  their  comrades  had  been  shot 
down,  and  their  sepoys  marched  off 
for  Delhi.  And  assuredly  they  were 
of  more  service  to  their  country  at 
the  court  of  a  native  prince,  keeping 
him  true  to  his  allegiance,  or  pre- 
serving bv  their  influence  and  autho- 
rity a  whole  district  in  peace  and 
tranquillity,  than  by  going  to  their 
re^ments  to  be  shot  like  dop^  But 
this  crisis  of  the  Indian  mutiny  was 
altogether  of  an  exceptional  cha- 
racter. Who,  with  anv  knowledge 
and  experience,  doubts  that  when  the 
war  in  Affghanistan  commenced — 
we  cannot  say  "broke  out,"  for  it 
was  deliberately  undertaken— offi- 
cers threw  up  their  Staff  appoint- 
ments and  rushed  back  eagerly  to 
their  corps?*  Who  doubts  that 
they  did  the  same  when  war  with 


*  "  Thefte  was  not  an  officer  in  the  army  who  did  not  long  to  join  the  invading 
force ;  and  many  from  the  distant  presidency,  or  from  remote  provincial  stations, 
leaving  the  qniet  Staff  appointments,  which  had  lapped  them  so  long  in  ease  and 
luxury,  rushed  upwards  to  join  their  regiments.'' — ^Kate's  IfUtory  of  the  War  in 
AfgkanUtcm, 
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China  waa  declared,  and  when  the 
Sikhs  invaded  our  borders)  We 
can  conceive,  indeed,  nothing  more 
ui^just  than  an  imputation  of  this 
kind  levelled  against  the  officers 
of  the  Company  s  army,  who  have 
since  the  days  of  Clive,  like  that 
great  hero,  been  "  immoderately  ad- 
dicted to  fighting,"  and  have  never 
shrunk  from  it  when  they  have  had 
a  chance. 

But  if  this  system  has  some  in- 
herent defects,  surely  they  are  not 
to  be  remedied  in  tne  manner  pro- 
posed. The  real  question  to  be  de- 
termined is,  how  we  are  to  improve 
the  existing  military  system  without 
injury  to  the  general  administration 
of  the  country.  What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  keep  India  without  fighting 
for  it;  but  if  anv  large  number  of 
civil  and  political  appointments  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  of  slight 
Oriental  training,  and  with  no  Ori- 
ental sympathies,  we  may  be  sure 
that  ere  long  we  shall  be  fighting  for 
India  instei^  of  governing  in  peace. 
Nothing  struck  Mr  Wilson  more,  on 
his  first  arrival  in  India,  than  the 
difference  between  the  line  and  the 
local  officers  in  respect  of  their  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  of  the  country. 
New-comers  are  almost  always 
haughty,  insolent,  and  even  cruel, 
towards  the  natives,  and  the  officers 
of  line  regiments  have,  hitherto, 
rarely  become  more  considerate  to- 
wards them  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  residence  in  India. 
Looking  upon  themselves  as  mere 
birdsof  passage,  they  take  little  in- 
terest in  the  people,  and  are  seldom 
at  the  pains  to  study  and  to  un- 
derstand their  character  and  feel- 
ings. Anv  enlarged  sympathy  with 
''Blackey'  is  held  to  be  a  disre- 
putable weakness.  But  men  who 
feel  that  their  lot  is  cast  in  India — 
that  Indian  administration  is  in  some 
^ape  or  other  the  profession  of  their 
lives,  who  have  no  hankering  after 
the  clubs  of  St  James's  and  the 
salons  of  Belgravia,  deem  it  no 
weakness  to  sympathise  with  the 
feelings  of  the  natives,  and  to  study 
their  Janjnia^s,  their  customs,  and 
their  institutions.  The  Indian  army 
has  never  yet  been  wanting  in  first- 
rate  administrators  anddipbmatists. 
But  we  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure  that, 
when  appointments  of  this  kind  are 
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scrambled  for  by  line  officers,  the 
same  number  of  Malcolms,  Munros^ 
and  Lawrences  will  come  to  tl&e 
front 

Are  we  to  believe  that  anythin^^ 
but  the  feeling  that  India  is  their 
legitimate  sphere  of  action,  can  keep 
men  up  to  this  hieh  mark!     Are 
mere  strangers  and  pilgrims,  who 
vote  India  a  bore,  ana  are  eager  to 
abridge  their  period  of  exile  as  much 
as  possible,  likely  to  run  the  risks 
and  to  incur  the  sacrifices  by  which 
alone  we  are  enabled  to  do  great 
things?    Mr  Baring,  whose  speech 
we  have  already  quoted,  point^  oat 
the  fine  field  of  action  which  Hea 
open   to   the   enterprise   of  Great 
Britain,  and  spoke  of  the  indepea- 
dent   achievements  of  young  mea 
like  Eldred  Pottinger,  Herbert  £d- 
wardes,   and  Willonghby  Osborne. 
But  all  that  he  said  on  this  subject 
sounded  to  us  like  an  eloquent  pro- 
test against  the  abolition  of  that  local 
service,  which  has  given  us  these 
young  heroes.  It  was  the  old  ^stem 
that  made  these  men— -that  made  a 
succession  of  such  men— and  why 
should  we  seek  to  change  it  ?    They 
went  out  to  India  with  no  interest — 
with   no   recommendations  beyond 
their  own  personal  character.    They 
made  their  way  to  the  front  rank  by 
their  own  heroic  exertions,  fostered 
by  a  system  which  throws  no  cold 
shade  over  the  manly  efforts  of  the 
middle  classes.    Will  men  appointed 
to  line  regiments  in  England,  taking 
their  tour  of  duty  in  Ind^  ever 
have  the  same  generous  ambition  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  wild  scenes 
of  Indian  adventure)     An  Indian 
career  may  be  regarded  bv  them  as 
a  chapter  in  varied  life ;  out  it  will 
not  fill  the  book  of  their  lives;  it 
will  not  be  a  whole,  but  a  part ;  and 
as  such,  will  never  develop  the  same 
energies  or  incite  to  the  same  per- 
sistent action.    This  may  be  saia  to 
be  mere  conjecture,  but  it  is  conjec- 
ture based  tfpon  experience. 

This  is  the  Indian  view  of  the 
question;  but  it  is  probable  that 
tnere  are  many  of  our  readers  who 
will  be  more  inclined  to  take  an 
English  view  of  it,  and  to  consider 
the  immense  power  which  all  this 
increase  of  patronage  will  confer 
upon  the  Qovemment  of  the  day. 
It  it  be  intended,  as  we  conclude. 
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that  tbe  patronage  once  admiBiB- 
teied  by  the  Eaat  India  Oompany 
ahally  with  the  exception  of  the 
ixntion  Teeenred  to  public  oompeti- 
tion,  be  made  oyer  to  the  Hone- 
Gauds  or  the  Secretary-at-War,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  power  of  the 
down  and  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy may  be  ^eatly  enhanced  by 
the  duinge.  This  may  be  regaled 
as  a  Tery  serioos  matter  in  itself, 
bat  it  is  far  more  serious  when 
Tiewed  in  connection  with  other 
contemplated  reforms  of  a  kindred 
character.  A  few  words  of  explana- 
tion will  perhaps  be  necessaiy  to 
make  this  clear  to  the  general  reader. 
The  old  system  under  which  India 
was  governed^  however  ^'anoma- 
looB*  and  "inconsistent''  it  may 
have  been,  was  somewhat  cunniDgly 
deYised.  It  at  all  events  contained 
within  itself  certain  constitutional 
checks,  which  it  now  appears  to  be 
the  leading  desire  of  our  legislators 
wholly  to  destroy.  The  home  gov- 
ernment of  India  consisted  of  the 
Cooit  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Comrany  and  the  Board  of  Control ; 
the  Inman  governments,  of  gov- 
ernors and  councils.  These  diffe- 
rent agencies  and  authorities  may 
not  have  been  necessarily  antago- 
nisUc,  bat  th^  were  diverse  and 
heterogeneous,  and,  being  Boch,  there 
was  no  continual  chain  or  conduit, 
as  it  were,  between  the  ministerial 
or  parliamentary  fountain-head  in 
£kigland  and  the  great  field  of  In- 
dian service.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors stood  between  the  Queen's 
Ministers  and  the  Indian  governor ; 
and  the  Indian  governor  stood  be- 
tween the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Indian  service;  and  then  there 
were  the  Indian  councils^  appointed  ' 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  act  as 
a  check  upon  the  Indian  governors 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
day.  There  was,  indeed,  every  poe« 
sibie  security  for  the  rignt  adminis- 
tration of  patronage  in  Indi&  The 
initial  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Court  of  Directors.  The  Direc- 
toiB  sent  oat  a  certain  number  of 
yoang  men  eveiy  year  to  India. 
Thev  may  have  bc»n  their  own  sons. 
Beimcws,  grandsons,  Ac,  but  b^ond 
giving  the  yoaths  a  fair  start  in  life, 
tney  ooald  do  nothing  for  them. 
VOL,  Lzxxvni.— 2f0.  Dxxxvm. 
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The  son  of  a  Director  went  out  to 
India  with  no  better  prospect  of  ob- 
taining the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the 
service,  than  the  son  of  a  country 
parson  from  an  obscure  west-of- 
England  village.  The  actual  ^  ap- 
pointments" m  India  were  in  the 
gift  of  the  local  governments.  There 
was  one  exception,  however,  to  this, 
and  one  which  it  is  neoeasary  to 
bear  in  mind.  The  members  of  the 
several  councils  of  India  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Constitutionally  they  were  held  to  be 
checks  upon  the  local  governors,  and 
it  was  considered  a  preposterous 
notion  that  a  sreat  i)ubuc  function- 
aiy  should  select  his  own  checks. 
The  appointments,  then,  with  this 
exception,  being  in  the  gift  of  the 
Govemor-Qeneral,  there  was  no  like- 
lihood of  any  impn^r  administra- 
tion of  oublic  patronage.  The  great 
mass  or  the  candidates  for  office,  sent 
out  to  India  by  the  Directors,  were 
youths  of  the  middle  classes,  whom 
a  Gk>vemor-General  was  not  likely 
to  have  much  personal  interest  in 
promoting.  The  Directors  themselves 
nad  little  or  no  personal  connection 
with  the  €U>vemor-General,  and  the 
Crown  Minister  had  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  the  young 
men  sent  out  to  India.  So  it  hap- 
^ned  that  verv  little  pressure  from 
England  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  heads  of  Gk)vemment  in  India, 
who  found  themselves  fettered  by  no 
pledges  on  their  own  account,  and 
no  solicitations  from  chiefs  of  their 
party,  but  free  to  put  the  right  man 
m  the  right  place,  and  thus  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
State.  There  could  hardly  have  been 
a  system  better  contrived  to  secure  a 
just  and  beneficial  administration  of 
Indian  patronage ;  and  no  one,  we 
believe,  has  ever  alleged  that,  under 
that  system,  the  best  men  have  not 
come  to  the  front. 

The  advantages  of  these  checks 
were  so  patent,  that  when  it  was 
proposed  to  substitute  a  new  form  of 
government  for  that  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  Board  of 
Control,  it  was  deemed  to  be  essen- 
tial b^  all  who  considered  the  ques- 
tion in  its  constitutional  aspeoti^ 
that  some  similar  contrivances  should 
be  introduced  into  the  new  system, 
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The  Council  of  India  was  intended 
to  preBerve  the  balance  on  this  side, 
vice  the  Court  of  Directon,  and  the 
Indian  councils  were  maintained  un- 
changed. The  Court  of  Directory 
before  their  final  extinction,  had 
been  shorn  of  their  civil  patrona^ 
All  their  once -coveted  writershipa 
had  been  taken  away  from  them,  and 
given  over  to  public  competition. 
Whether  under  this  system  a  bet- 
ter class  of  public  functionaries  was 
likely  to  arise  for  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  India,  was  a  fair  open 
question.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
change  did  not  render  any  abuse  of 
patronage  in  India  a  bit  more  likely. 
The  competitors  were  not  likely  to  be 
connections  of  the  Govemor-Qeneral, 
or  of  his  parliamentary  friends  at 
homa  No  one  could  obtain  entrance 
into  the  service  except  through  the 
gate  of  public  competition,  and  no 
appointments  of  high  teust  and  re- 
sponsibility were  given  to  any  who 
had  not  passed  through  that  gate 
and  regularly  graduated  in  the  ser- 
vice. There  was  still  an  exclusive 
covenanted  service  and  a  close  sys- 
tem. But  it  is  now  proposed  to 
abolish  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
this  service.  A  bill  has  been  prepared 
for  the  amendment  of  the  law  con- 
cerning the  civil  service  of  India, 
the  intent  of  which  is  to  throw  open 
to  competition  in  India — that  is,  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
governments,  without  restriction  as 
to  persons  —  oflSces  which  have  hi- 
therto been  held  exclusively  by  men 
who  have  graduated  in  the  coven- 
anted civil  service.  A  man  desir- 
ing to  hold  a  commissionership  or  a 
judgeship  in  India,  will,  after  the 
passing  of  this  bill,  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  waste  his  youth  in  the 
solitudes  of  India ;  he  may  try  his 
luck  first  of  all  in  England ;  may 
enter  a  profession,  and ,  failingat  home, 
betake  himself  to  India  ;  or  having 
spent  his  patrimony  in  genteel  society 
at  home,  ne  may  exchange  the  cluM 
9  of  St  James's  for  the  Duftur-Ehanas 
of  Calcutta,  and  go  out  to  recruit  his 
fallen  fortunes  and  his  exhausted 
social  energies  in  some  comfortable 
berth  at  the  Presidency.  There  will 
be  no  longer  any  necessity  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  fortune  step  by  step.  A 
man  may  enter  the  service  of  the  In- 
dian GkMremment  at  fifty,  and  pocket 


at  once  bis  5000  rapeei  armonth. 
It  is  not  our  wont  to  exaggerate  pos- 
sible evil&  and  therefore  we  williBg* 
ly  admit  tnat  the  GoverBorG^enend 
of  India  has  too  deep  an  interest  in 
the  good  government  of  the  ooantry 
to  be  moved  to  any  abuae^of  patron- 
age on  a  hir^  scale.  ParliameBtaxy 
oormption  is  not  nowadays  what  it 
once  was.  In  1860  it  cannot  be  sftM 
that  every  man  has  his  price,  if  you 
onl)r  know  the  exact  figure.  .Still, 
ministers  will  serve  their  Mends  or 
their  partisans,  or  get  rid  of  trouble- 
some opponents.  And  we  cannoi 
help  regarding  with  some  alarm  this 
extension  to  the  civil  service  ci  the 

Erindple  which  will  henceforth  rejj^Or 
kte  the  militaw  patronage  of  India ; 
the  removal  of  the  checks  of  whicih 
we  have  spoken,  and  the  direet  action 
of  parliamentaiy  influence  upon  the 
service  of  India.  There  will  henee- 
forth  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  n»n 
from  following  in  the  wake  of  a  Go- 
vemor-Qeneral  to  India,  and  after 
acquiring  a  slight  smattering  of  the 
languages,  dropping  easily  into  an 
appointment  wnich,  under  the  old 
system,  it  would  have  taken  twen^ 
yean  of  laborious  service  to  obtain. 

It  may  be  said  that  appointmenta 
of  this  kind  will  be  bestowable  by 
the  local  governments  only  under 
certain  conditions ;  that  restrietioui 
and  reservations  will  be  imposed ; 
and  that  aristocratic  incompeteney 
will,  after  all,  not  have  much  chance 
in  the  open  field.  It  is  provided,  we 
believe,  that  all  appointments  made 
by  the  local  governments  are  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
for  India  in  council,  and  that  the 
''Secretary  of-  State  for  India  in 
Council'*  in  this  easels  to  mean  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  a  minority  of 
his  Council  Doubtless  this  is  some- 
thing, and  mi^ht  be  more,  if  there 
were  any  security  for  thepermaaenoe 
of  the  OounciL  But  stul  we  have 
the  direct  action  of  parliamentary 
influence  brought  to  beax  upon  the 
Indian  services,  and  we  can  hardly 
again  expect  to  see  fitness  for  office 
regarded  as  the  one  necessary  cona- 
tion of  obtaining  it.  But  fitnese  is 
of  different  kindB.  There  may  be  a 
technical  fitness  forapartioularofilce^ 
against  which  nothing  can  be  said  ; 
there  may  be  character  and  acquire^ 
ments  more  than  respectable,. in*  the 
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face  of  whieb  it  would  be  impossible 
to  lodge  a  protest ;  and  yet  there  may 
be  a  somethiBg,  and  an  essential 
Bomething,  wanting  after  all.  It  is 
easy  to  say  what  it  is.  It  is  a  know- 
ledge of  native  character  and  a  re- 
gaM  for  native  feelings,  not  to  be 
learnt  from  all  the  books  that  were 
ever  written.  A  man  may  be  learned 
in  the  lavrs  and  the  luignages  of  the 
country,  and  yet  be  wholly  incom- 
petent to  transact  public  business 
with  advantage  to  the  people  of  that 
countTy.  A  good  lawyer,  fresh  from 
the  English  courts,  or  even  from  prac- 
tire  at  an  Indian  presidency,  may  be 
all  abroad  in  the  rough-and-ready 
work  of  Mofussil  justice ;  the  most 
expert  diplomatist  from  Vienna  or 
Berlin  would  be  utterly  stranded 
at  the  durbars  of  Scindiah  or  the 
Nizam.  To  do  well,  in  such  situa- 
tions, men  must  be  saturated  with 
Orientalism.  To  understand  things 
aright,  whether  in  the  line  of  justice 
or  of  diplomacy,  you  must  look  at 
them  through  a  glass  of  Orientalism ; 
and  thai  is  only  obtainable  by  men 
who  are  content  to  purchase  it  by 
years  of  training  on  the  scene  of 
action,  and  of  intercourse  with  the 
actors  themselves.  Therefore,  whilst 
we  have  little  reason  to  apprehend 
that  under  the  proposed  system  any 
flagrantly  bad  appointments  will  bie 
made — that  is  to  say,  that  men 
wanting  in  intelligence  and  integrity 
will  be  appointed  to  high  office  in 
India — we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  arrangements  will  not  be  made, 
under  cover  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, very  injurious  to  the  public 
interests.  A  clever  man  may  do 
more  harm  than  a  stuoid  one.  In< 
deed,  what  is  most  to  oe  dreaded  is 
an  incursion  of  very  clever  men,  with 
European  notions,  proclaiming  that 
Orientalism  is,  after  all,  a  mere  hum- 
bag,  and  that  Blackey,  if  you  only  dis- 
cipline him  properly,  will  soon  accom- 
modate himseli  to  our  English  ways. 
Against  appointments  of  this  re- 
spectable class,  nothing,  we  repeat, 
can  he  said  by  councils  in  India  or 
coundls  in  England.  Besides,  to  what 
are  those  councils  coming  %  The  In- 
dian councils  are  generally  believed  to 
be  on  their  last  legs—that  is  to  say, 
they  have  been  left  to  die  out  by  a 
process  of  exhaustion.  We  have  said 
that^  eofutUiUionally,  and  to  a  cer- 
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tain  extent  we  might  add  practically, 
these  councils,  under  the  old  system, 
were  a  check  upon  the  local  gover- 
nors. Appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  they  were  so  far  independ- 
ent of  the  governor,  and  have  some- 
times been  too  strong  for  him.  But 
now,  instead  of  councillors  appointed 
from  England,  there  are  to  be  exe- 
cutive councillors,  or  ministers  of 
departments,  appointed  by  theOover- 
nor-€kneral  and  the  governors  of  presi- 
dencies themselves.  They  will  tnere- 
fore  be — we  will  not  say  "  creatures  " 
(as  the  word  has  an  offensive  im- 
port), but  creations  of  the  head  of 
the  Government,  selected  with  refer- 
ence either  to  his  peculiar  views  or 
to  his  personal  predilection&  A  veto, 
we  presume,  in  such  cases,  will  be 
reserved  to  the  home  Grovernment; 
but,  practically,  this  veto,  as  we  have 
observed  with  reference  to  appoint- 
ments generally  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  re^ar  service,  will  selaom  or 
never  be  exercised,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  A  Governor-General  maj 
select  as  his  foreign  minister,  or  his 
war  minister,  a  very  able  and  excel- 
lent man  ;  but  the  man  thus  select- 
ed, and  thus  qualified,  might  be  the 
very  last  whom,  with  reference  to 
the  dominant  characteristic  and  pre^ 
vailing  opinions  of  other  members  of 
the  Government,  it  is  expedient  to 
appoint.  What  often  is  most  wanted 
in  council  is  not  a  man  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General's school,  but  a  man  of  an 
opposite  school,  to  keep  him  from 
going  too  fast,  or  to  urge  him  to  go  a 
little  faster.  This  sort  of  check,  under 
the  new  system,  will  at  all  events  be 
lost.  A  G<>vemor-General,  it  is  true, 
on  assuming  office,  will  in  most  in- 
stances fina  an  executive  council 
ready  made  to  his  hand;  but  if 
these  councillors  are  to  be  anything 
better  than  mere  irresponsible  assist 
ants  or  clerks,  they  would  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  resign,  if  they  were 
unable  conscientiously  to  support  the 
policy  of  their  chief,  and  to  leave  him 
free  to  select  his  own  coUeaguea  We 
write  in  ignorance  of  the  details  of  the 
scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  Indian 
councils;  but  as  our  object  is  merely 
to  illustrate  the  subject  of  constitu- 
tional checks,  these  details  are  im- 
material to  our  argument.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  council,  chosen  by  the 
Governor-General  himself,  can  never 
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be  in  the  independent  poeition  of  one 
nominated  by  snch  a  body  as  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 

And  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  theposition  of  the 
Council  of  India.  We  have  already 
shown  that,  by  the  contemplated  re- 
moval of  one  barrier  after  another, 
the  whole  field  of  Indian  service  is 
now  being  thrown  open  to  the  direct 
influences  of  the  Court,  the  Parlia- 
ment,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  day. 
Nothing  is  left  of  the  old  svstem  but 
the  Council  of  India,  which  was  in- 
tended to  take  constitutionally  the 
place  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  but 
which  has  obviously  mudi  more 
limited  constitutions!  powers.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is,  to  a  great  extent. 
a  child  of  ministerial  creation  *  ana 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  its  contmued 
existence  is  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  Minister  of  the  day.  A  more 
honourable  bodjr  of  men  than  the 
Council  of  India  IS  not  connected  with 
the  Covernment  of  this  or  any  other 
countiy.  But  it  is  hardly  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  they  should 
preserve  the  stalwart  and  indomit- 
able independence  of  the  old  Court 
of  Directors.  And  it  is  plain  that  if 
Sir  Charles  Wood's  interpretation  of 
the  law  is  correct  (and  we  believe 
that  it  is  correct),  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Council,  when  pushed 
to  the  utmost  limit  oi  the  law,  are 
very  small.  If  it  were  possible  to 
conceive  a  case  in  which  such  a 
body  of  men,  excluded  as  they  are 
fh)m  Parliament,  should  have  a  right 
to  be  heard,  it  is  when  such  a  ques- 
tion as  the  future  constitution  of  the 
Indian  army  is  to  be  decided.  But 
Sir  Charles  Wood  concedes  as  a  pri- 
vilege what  ought  to  be  an  inherent 
and  inalienable  right  We  are  not 
disposed  to  blame  the  Minister ;  he 
is  entitled  to  exercise  the  powers 
which  the  law  has  given  him.  But 
we  see  now,  for  the  first  time,  clearly 
and  distinctly,  what  these  poweis 
are.  We  see  the  last  remaining  bar- 
rier between  India  and  party  knocked 


down  as  eaaUy  as  a  rampart  of  play- 
ing-cards. The  game  now  lies  be- 
tween the  Minister  in  England  and 
the  Viceroy  in  India.  The  ball  \% 
thrown  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
the  hand  of  the  one  to  the  hand  of 
the  other.  The  dual  number  is  now 
supreme  in  affairs  of  Indian  govern- 
ment, and  all  precedents  and  tradi- 
tions are  cast  remorselesBly  to  the 
wind. 

We  have  wished  our  readers  to 
look  upon  the  present  India  ques- 
tion as  a  whole.  Theannyqu^doD, 
however  important  in  itseD^  is,  as 
we  have  shown,  only  a  part  of  it 
Whilst  we  are  oontemplatiog  th« 
probable  results  of  a  measure  trans- 
ferring the  control  of  the  whole 
European  army  of  India  to  the  hands 
of  the  Horse-Guards  and  the  War 
0£Bce,  we  learn  that  the  Indian  diil 
service  is  to  be  thrown  open  to 
Government  proteges  of  all  ages  and 
all  kinds ;  that  the  Indian  oooncils 
are  to  be  abolished ;  and  that  the 
Council  of  India  is  absolutely  a  delu- 
sion and  a  sham.  The  ezpenment 
which  is  now  about  to  be  inangn- 
rated  is  a  comprehensive  and  gigan- 
tic one.  It  hasy  at  all  events,  the 
merit  of  boldness,  and  there  is  some- 
thing that  demands  respectful  admi- 
ration in  the  completeness  w"*^' 
sistcncy  of  the  scheme.  If  it  sncoeea 
—if  it,  under  Providence,  be  per- 
mitted that  thereby  our  Indian  em- 
pire is  placed  on  a  securer  baas  than 
before,  and  the  people  of  India  ren- 
dered more  prosperous,  more  happj, 
and  more  enlightened,  f"*'^^^.®" 
rations  may  gratefully  r^ard  toe 
scheme  as  one  of  tiie  greatest  efforts 
of  statesmanship  which  the  pr®*^J 
century  has  seen.  Assuredly,^  ij 
has  our  best  wishes-our  hwrtiest 

gray  era.  We  will  not  predict  flulur^ 
ut  the  experiment  is  so  novel  ana 
so  important,  the  interests  at  «»*« 
are  so  great,  that  it  will  he  impos- 
sible, for  some  years  to  come,  not 
to  regard  with  feelings  of  so^^l 
the  transition-state  of  our  Indian 
Empire. 


PrinUdhy  WiUtam  Blaciwood df  Sons,  Mdinburgh, 
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The  &mily  to  which  the  late  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  belonged,  lajs  no  claim 
to  ancestral  dignity  or  knightly  re- 
nown. It  is  one  of  those  good  old 
English  stocks,  a  yeoman's  house- 
hold, the  membersofwhich  have  been 
well  described  as  at  once  too  high 
for  the  office  of  constable,  and  too 
low  for  that  of  sheriff.  Originally 
settled  at  East  Marten,  in  Craven 
parish,  it  transferred  itself,  about  the 
year  1600,  in  the  persons  of  William 
reel  and  his  three  brothers,  to  a 
farmstead  near  Blackburn,  in  Lanca- 
shire, the  name  of  which  is  ominous 
of  miasmata  and  hyi)ochondriacal 
hnmoms,  for  the  place  is  still  called 
De  Hole,  or  Hoyle  House.  This 
house  in  the  hole  William  Peel  rent- 
ed, with  a  farm  attached  to  it,  under 
a  renewable  lease,  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  he  left  it 
at  his  demise  as  an  inheritance  to 
his  children. 

It  was  a  grandson  of  this  William 
Peel  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
founded  the  family  from  which  our 
geat  statesman  derived  his  descent 
His  name  was  Robert.  He  became 
a  manufacturer  of  woollen  cloths  at 
Blackburn,  and  succeeded  so  well  in 
business  that  he  was  able,  by  his  will, 
which  was  registered  in  the  Arch- 


deaconry of  Richmond,  to  bequeath 
to  each  of  his  several  daughters 
"nine-score  pounds."  Sir  Lawrence 
tells  us  that  the  cloth  which  he  wove 
''was  stamped  with  patterns  from 
wooden  blocks,  on  which  they  were 
cut ;"  and  that  ''some  of  these  mocks 
were  seen  by  my  father,  lying  ne- 
glected in  a  lumber-room  in  his 
grandfather's  house."  We  are  not 
surprised  that  the  late  Chief-Justice 
of  Madras  should  express  regret  that 
the  blocks  in  question  were  suffered 
to  disappear.  Rnde  as  they  were, 
they  would  have  doubtless  attracted, 
and  deservedly  too,  as  much  notice 
in  the  Hall  of  Drayton  Manor  as  the 
gilded  armour  of  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke attracts  at  Wilton,  or  the  plain 
black  suit  of  belted  Will  Howard  at 
Naworth  Castle.  But  we  have  not 
yet  come  to  this  state  of  feeling. 
The  weapons  which  our  forefathers 
wielded  to  take  away  life,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  overlay  right  by 
might,  are  still  furbished  up  and  kept 
clean  that  fataie  generations  may 
admire  them ;  while  the  implements 
of  their  honest  industry  we  cast 
aside,  and  sometimes  ourselves  en- 
deavour to  forget  that  to  them  we 
owe  it  that  we  are  what  we  are. 
Besides  settling  on  his  daughters 
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what  was  then  considered  to  be  a 
rich  dower  for  maidens  of  their  chisa, 
Robert  Peel  gave  to  his  younger  son 
a  college  education,  and  fitted  him 
thereby  for  holy  orders.  His  elder, 
called  after  himself  Robert,  inherited 
a  sum  of  money,  wherewith  he  pur- 
chased the  small  estate  of  Peelfold. 
near  Blackbuni,  which  has  remained 
in  possession  of  the  family  ever 
since. 

There  is  a  sayinjg  among  the  Peels, 
that  their  house,  in  its  generations, 
produces  one  drone  for  every  two  or 
at  the  most  three  working  bees.  Ab- 
sit  omnuy  so  far  as  the  living  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  in  reference  to  the  dead, 
the  statement  appears  to  have  been 
substantially  correct  William,  the 
son  of  this  Robert,  for  example, 
proved  a  drone.  He  earned  nothing, 
and  spent  all  that  he  could.  Hence 
his  son  Robert  found  himself;  on 
his  father's  death,   master   of  the 

Sitemal  acres— no  more — the  es- 
mated  value  of  which  did  not 
exceed  £100  aryear.  But  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  all  the  energy  of 
the  beet  of  his  race.  He  adapted  his 
style  of  living  at  once  to  his  circum- 
stances, made  the  most  of  his  laud 
by  farming  it  himself;  and  though 
married  to  a  lady  of  gentle  blood,  one 
of  the  Hayworths  of  Hayworth,  he 
set  up,  like  manv  other  cultivators  of 
the  soil  round  about  him,  handlooms 
in  his  own  house,  and  added  to  his 
income  by  weaving.  And  here  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
forms  at  this  day  the  staple  product 
of  British  industry,  was  then  only  in 
its  infancy.  Partly  through  the  mis- 
taken course  in  which  legislation  ran, 
partly  because  skill  was  wanting  to 
spin  the  cutton  thread  of  strength 
enough  to  sustain  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  warp,  pure  calicoes  were  not 
woven  to  any  extent  in  Enf^land  till 
after  Sir  Richard  Arkwn^ht  had 
worked  out  his  great  invention  :  and 
even  then,  they  would  have  stopped 
short  of  the  point  of  competition 
with  the  muslins  of  India,  had  not 
Crompton's  mule  come  subsequently 
into  play,  and  carried  all  before  it. 

An  opinion  prevails,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  well  founded,  that  the  print- 
ing of  calicoes  was  first  introauced 
inS)  Lancashire  by  Mr  Hayworth  the 
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younger,  the  brotiier-inrlaw  of  Ro- 
bert PeeL  He  learned  the  art  in 
London,  whither  the  stuflb  fiibricated 
at  Blackburn  used  in  former  yeaiv  to 
be  sent  in  order  to  be  printed  ;  and 
he  came  back  to  his  own  ooanly,  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  practise  what 
he  had  learned  there.  He  com- 
municated his  design  to  Mr  Peel,  who 
fell  in  with  it  corduiily,  and  they  took 
account  of  their  combined  meaos^ 
with  a  view  to  commence  operatioii& 
But  these  proving  inadequate,  they 
found  out  Mr  Tates,  the  keeper  A 
a  small  inn  in  Blackburn  called  the 
Black  Bull,  who  had  saved  some 
money,  and  who  agreed  to  embark 
with  them  in  a  scheme  of  which  the 
promise  appeared  so  inviting.  From 
these  besinninn  arose  the  firm  of 
Hayworth,  Ped,  and  Tates,  which 
was  destined,  in  another  generation, 
to  assume  a  foremost  place  among  the 
great  houses  in  Lancashire.  Tet  the 
partners  did  not  win  their  way,  even 
to  the  first  stages  of  sucoesa.  wiyii- 
out  passing  throueh  allthe  difficulties 
which  beset,  in  those  days,  the  pro- 
gress of  invention,  whatever  an^pe 
it  might  assume.  Every  step  which 
they  took,  they  were  forced  to  take 
in  secret  Their  machinery,  after 
thev  set  it  up,  wsa  broken  by  crowds 
of  handioom  weavers  ;  and  even  the 
improvements  introduced  by  th^n 
into  the  patterns  and  colours  of 
printed  goods,  were  resented  as 
wronj^  done  to  their  rivals.  To  such 
a  height,  indeed,  was  pereecution 
carried,  tnat  they  were  glad  to  trans- 
fer their  business  to  Staffordshire, 
where,  at  Burton  -  upon  -  Trent,  Mr 
Peel  took  a  lease  for  three  lives, 
from  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  of  some 
land  well  placed  upon  the  river.  It 
is  of  this  Kobert  Peel  and  his  family 
that  Sir  Lawrence  gives  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  sketch  :— 

"  He  understood  thoroughly  every 
braDch  of  the  cotton  torade.  He  inatruct- 
ed  hiB  sons  himself ;  he  had  no  drones  in 
his  hive.  He  loved  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  great  national  importance  of 
this  rising  manufacture.  He  was  a  re- 
flecting man  who  looked  ahead ;  a  plain- 
spoken,  simple-minded  man;  not  illi- 
terate, nor  vulgar  either  in  language, 
manners,  or  mind,  hut  possessing  no 
refinement  in  his  tastes ;  free  from  af- 
fectation, and  with  no  desire  to  imitate 
the  manners  or  modes  of  life  of  the 
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ciaam  above  his  own.  His  aona  resembled 
liim,  and  a  strong  likeness  pervaded  the 
^wKole  fiuniiy.    They  were,  without  one 
exception,   hard-woiking,   industrious, 
plain,    frugal,   unostentatious    men    of 
buaxnees ;  reserved  aud  shy ;  nourishing 
a  sort  of  defensive  pride,  and  hating  all 
parade  ;   shrinking  perhaps    too  much 
from   public  service  and  public  notice, 
and,  it  may  be,  too  much  devoted  to  the 
calm  joy  of  a  private  station.  They  were 
loyal  men,  Tories  in  politics — a  party  on 
vrhicb  their  opponents  have  since  dez- 
teroualy  affixed  the  un-English  name  of 
aristooiacj ;  a  kind  of  mor^  retribution 
certainly,  since  it  was  first  applied  by 
the   Tories  to  the  heads  of  the  Whig 
party — a  party  whose  strength  neverthe- 
less  has  commonly  been  derived  from 
the  best  supports  of  a  party,  the  middle 
ranks  of  the  people.    Tories,  however, 
as  the  Peels  generally  were,  they  were 
at  all  times  rare  samples  of  the  English 
national  spirit  of  self-reUanoe  and  sturdy 
independence." 

The  third  son  of  thiB  Robert  Peel, 
who  afterwardfl  became  the  first  ba- 
ronet in  the  family,  was  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch. 
He  ga^e  early  indication  of  that 
strength  of  character  which  rarely 
fails  of  raising  such  as  possess  it  to 
eminence.    Impressed  with  the  con- 
Yietion  that  he  was  destined  to  ac- 
ouire  Tast  wealth,  and  to  found  a 
family,  he  seems  never  to  have  lost 
Boght  of  the  object  for  which  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  called  into 
existence.    When  yet  only  eighteen, 
years  of  ase,  he  proposed,  if  nis  fa- 
ther woula  give  htm  £500,  to  ^o  out 
into  the  world,  and  work  his  own 
way  through  it  single-handed.    The 
proposal  was  not  then  acceded  to ; 
Dut  no  great  while  elapsed  ere  his 
uncle,  Mr  Hayworth,  struck  with  his 
steady  business  habits,  selected  him 
from  among  all  the  sons  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law to  be  a  junior  partner  in 
the  house.    From  that  hour,  the  ball 
was  at  the  young  man's  foot,  and  he 
never  permitted  it  to  lie  still.    He 
gave  his  vhole  soul  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  concern.    His  life  be- 
came one  continued  strain  of  hard 
kbuur.    He  would  get  out  of  bed,  if 
the  weather  seemed  to  threaten,  and 
visit  the  bleaching  -  grounds  at  all 
hoars ;  and  one  whole  night  in  everv 
week  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  such 
patterns  as  were  brought  down  to 


him  from  London  b^  the  coach.  Nor 
was  he  content  to  imitate.  He  be- 
came an  inventor  as  well  as  a  copy- 
ist, and  was  ever  on  the  alert  to 
observe  and  to  apply  the  inventions 
of  others  to  the  machinery  which 
drove  his  mills.  A  mind  so  vigorous, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  fertile  in 
resources,  soqu  caused  its  influence 
to  be  acknowledged  bv  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  it.  The  junior  part- 
ner in  the  house  of  Hayworth,  Yates, 
and  Peel,  became  almost  from  the 
first  the  pole-star  of  the  firm  ;  and 
when  Mr  Hayworth  retired,  its  au- 
thority was  frankly  acknowledged. 
To  every  remonstrance  which  the 
innovations  of  younff  Robert  Peel 
excited  amonsst  the  older  hands,  Mr 
Yates— now  tne  senior  partner— used 
to  give  invariably  this  answer, ''  The 
will  of  our  Robert  is  law  hercL" 

That  Mr  Peel  should  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  head  of  the  house, 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  conven- 
tional arrangement  The  marriage 
did  not  take  place,  however,  till  the 
bridegroom  had  reached  the  mature 
a^e  of  thirty-six ;  the  bride  was  ovXj 
eighteen.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
disparity  in  their  years^  and  the  still 
more  striking  lack  of  similarity  in 
their  tastes,  the  marriage  proved  to 
be  an  extremely  happy  one.  Miss 
Yates  no  sooner  beoime  Mrs  Peel 
than  she  abandoned  all  her  devotion 
to  society,  and,  obeying  the  impulses 
of  great  good  sense  and  of  a  most 
affectionate  temper,  she  became  to 
her  husband  exactly  the  sort  of  wife 
of  which  such  a  man  had  need.  For 
Mr  Peel  was  ambitious  in  no  common 
degree.    Sober,  grave,  and  averse  to 

?[aiety,  he  loved  money  not  so  much 
or  its  own  sake,  as  because  it  was 
an  instrument  for  attaining  to  power; 
and  money  seemed  to  accumulate  in 
hia  hands  as  if  by  magic  Whatever 
he  undertook  to  do,  he  did  success- 
fully :  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that, 
in  following  up  his  purposes,  he 
seems  never  to  have  deviated  from 
the  strictest  line  of  integrity.  Poor 
Oompton,  the  wayward  but  nut  well- 
used  inventor  of  the  mule,  charged 
him  indeed  with  pirating  his  inven- 
tion ;  and,  as  men  of  Compton's  tem- 
perament are  apt  to  do,  attributed 
Peers  success  to  that  act  of  plagiar- 
ism.   But  Compton*s  statement  is 
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little  to  be  trusted.  The  &ct  we 
believe  to  be,  that  Peel,  baving  heard 
of  the  invention,  made  Ck>mpton  two 
propoealB,  both  of  which  were  re- 
jected—first, that  he  should  become 
the  superintendent  of  the  works 
at  Oldham,  with  a  large  salary; 
next,  that  he  should  join  the  firm 
as  a  partner.  And  by-and-by,  when 
Oompton's  secret  ceased  to  be  a 
secret,  he  availed  himself  of  improve- 
ments, of  which  the  monopoly  was 
not  secured  by  patent.    The  cons^ 

anence  was  that  he  grew  rich,  while 
ie  improver  ended  his  days  a  pen- 
sioner on  the  bounty  of  strangers. 

Mr  Peel  had  become  a  milhonaire, 
and  was  the  father  of  two  daughters, 
when  his  eldest  son  was  bom.  The 
event  occurred  on  the  6th  February 
1788,  in  Chamber  Hall,  a  house  near 
Bury,  which  he  had  purchased  and 
fitted  up  for  himself.  He  happened 
to  be  in  his  little  business-room  when 
the  consummation  of  a  long-cherished 
desire  was  announced  to  him.  He 
fell  at  once  upon  his  knees,  and,  re- 
turning thanks  to  Almighty  God, 
made  a  vow  that  he  would  give  his 
son  to  the  country.  Never,  under 
the  old  Law,  was  child  more  solemnly 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Temple ;  and  never  was  the  act  of 
dedication  more  ri^dly  carried  into 
effect.  From  his  mfancy  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  trained  to  be- 
come a  statesman,  the  fact  being  con- 
stantly dinned  into  his  ears  that 
great  thlnCT  were  expected  of  him. 
and  that  failure  would  be  attendea 
by  indelible  disgrace. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  of  men's  mo- 
tives. Sir  Lawrence  Fed,  with  excus- 
able partiality,  attributes  this  pro- 
ceeding on  his  uncle's  part  to  pure 
love  of  countrv.  "  He  knew,"  it  is 
observed,  "  to  now  hard  a  life  he  was 
destining  his  son.  Labour,  perhaps, 
he  accounted,  and  wisely  accounted, 
a  gain ;  but  he  knew  the  trials,  the 
Buflferings,  the  anguish  which  suqh  a 
life  involves,  the  thorns  which  are 
planted  with  the  laurel  leaf.'*  With 
every  respect  for  the  recorder  of  these 
opinions,  we  must  crave  permission 
to  dissent  from  the  opinions  them- 
selves. It  appears  to  us  that  Mr  Peel 
was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  judge 
in  any  degree  of  the  harassments 
which  wait  upon  a  political  career ; 
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we  do  not  believe  that,  in  making  ap 
his  mind  to  throw  his  eldest  son  lata 
the  arena  of  politi(»,  he  thought  about 
them  at  alL    It  is  much  more  inro- 
bable,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that,  seeing 
farther  into  a  millstone  than  most 
men,    he    determined   to    attempt 
directly  what  other  novi  honUna 
endeavour  to  accomplish  indirectlj. 
Instead  of  purchasing  a  oometcy  in  a 
heavy-dragoon  regiment,  and  tmst- 
ing  to  the  accidents  of  military  ser- 
vice for  gaining  admission  within  the 
aristocratic  circle  to  his  descendants 
of  the  second  or  third  generation, 
he  adopted  the  wiser  and  readier 
course  of  making  his  son  a  politician. 
For  it  was  as  well  known  to  Robert 
Peel  the  elder  as  to  Lord  Byron,  that 
politics,  and  politics  only,  level  the 
distinctions  of^social  life  in  tlus  ooon- 
tiy.   Do  we  blame  him  for  this  I   Qj 
no  means.    He  was  working  oat  in 
the  most  legitimate  manner  the  pro- 
blem of  his  own  existence.    He  nad 
set  a  purpose  before  him  when  life  be- 
gan, and  now  he  made  his  grand  movie 
towards  achieving  it.    The  wealth 
which  was  necessaiy  to  build  up  the 
house  of  Peel  he  had  acquired ;  ihexe 
remained  only  the  task  of  securing 
for  the  holders  of  it  a  place  of  emin- 
ence in  the  body  politia    He  was 
fortunate  in  the  selection  whidi  he 
made  of  the  instrument  wherewith 
this   great  object   was   to   be   at- 
tained, fmd  the  results  have  more 
than  realised  his  most  sanguine  anti- 
cipations. 

Mr  Peel,  the  cotton -spinner,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  those  men 
who  never  do  things  by  halves.  HaT- 
infi;  made  up  his  mina  to  educate  his 
eldest  son  for  the  senate,  he  believed 
that  he  could  not  too  soon  begin 
the  course  of  training  which  embryo 
senators  require.  Young  Robert  can 
scarcely  be  said  ever  to  have  been 
treated  as  a  child.  Before  he  was 
breeched,  he  had  heard  more  of  the 
sources  of  his  country's  greatness 
than  most  persons  hear  in  the  course 
of  a  lon^  me ;  and  as  years  increased 
upon  him,  he  learned  to  accept  no 
statement  as  true,  even  from  his 
father,  without  first  considering  it  in 
aU  its  bearings.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  elder  Peel  as  a  Tory.  He  was  a 
Toiv  of  the  school  of  Pitt,  and  Pitt  he 
held  ^p  continually  to  his  son  as  the 
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trae  model  of  an  English  states- 
man.    In  particular,  he  used  often 
to  interest  the  boy  with  accounts 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  great 
man  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
such   deputations   as  waited  upon 
him.    Pitt,  he  observed,  seemed  al- 
ways to  know  better  than  they  what 
such  persons  wanted.    Whether  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  their  reouests  or 
to  refuse  them,  he  never  failed  to  do 
them  justice.  ''  He  would  state  over 
our  case  for  us  better  than  we  could 
have  stated  it  for  ourselves,  and  then 
he  would  ^ve  his  answer."    But  it 
was  the  spirit  of  Pitt's  commercial 
policy  which  mainly  chimed  in  with 
the  opinions  of  the  successful  manu- 
facturer ;  and  this  he  did  his  best  to 
implant  deeply  in  the  mind  of  his 
son.     Without  all  doubt,  the  seed 
thus  early  sown  never  lost  its  vital- 
ity.   For  many  years  after  his  en- 
trance into  pubuc  life,  Peel  seemed  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  tide,  which 
had  set  in  strong  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
tective system.    Btit  if  ever  the  real 
history  of  the  man  comes  to  be  writ^ 
ten,  it  will  doubtless  appear  that 
even  then  he  distrusted  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing. 
It  will  not  do  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  William  Pitt  and 
Itobert  PeeL    Their  abstract  princi- 
ples might  accord^  but  the  two  men 
were  as  unlike,  m  all  the  circum- 
stances both  of  public  and  private 
life,  as  any  two  men  could  well  be. 
Pitt,  bom  into  the  governing  dass, 
and  breathing  from  the  outset  an 
atmosphere  of  politics^  became  of  his 
own  accord  a  politician ;  there  was 
no  forcing  in  his  case.    The  senius 
with  which  nature  had  dfted  him, 
took  the  direction  into  which  all  the 
associations  by  which  he  was  sur- 
TOQuded  turned  it.    The  questions 
daily  and  hourly  discussed  before 
him,  were  economical  questioue.    He 
would  lay  down  his  Herodotus  to 
talk  of  the  rights  of  nations ;  and 
while  reading  one  of  Cicero's  Philip- 
picsj  would  ima^ne  that  he  listened 
to  his  father  declaiming  in  the  senate. 
PeeFs  situation  was  very  different. 
The  objects  presented  to  his  obser- 
vation out  or  the  schoolroom  were 
inaportant  doubtless,  but  they  were 
mean.      The   mill,    the   bleachin^- 
ground,  the  ledger,   the   prices  m 


home  and  foreign  markets,  were  cal- 
culated rather  to  dwarf  tnan  to  en- 
lar^  his  views  of  things  \  and  in 
order  to  counteract  their  influence, 
he  was  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
a  state  of  severe  pupilage.  Had  he 
been  naturally  more  gifted  than  he 
was,  such  a  discipline  could  have 
hardly  failed  to  afiect  him  almost  as 
much  for  evil  as  for  good.  He  had 
not  a  spark  of  genius  about  him, 
but  he  possessed  excellent  abilities  ; 
and  his  memoiy,  perhaps  because  it 
was  constantly  exercisea,  became  ex- 
tremely tenacious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  constant  self  restraint  to 
whicn  he  was  subjected,  rendered 
him  reserved,  shv,  and  sensitive.  . 
He  became  so  much  of  a  casuist  also, 
that  even  as  a  boy  jhe  could  never 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  till  he  had 
passed  in  array  before  his  mind's 
eye  all  the  reasons  against  as  well 
as  for  the  object  proposed  to  him. 
Lord  Bvron's  description  of  his  for- 
mer schoolfellow  cannot  but  be  fa- 
miliar to  all  our  readera  "  Peel,  the 
orator  and  statesman,"  says  he,  '^waa 
my  form-fellow  :  we  were  on  good 
terms ;  but  his  orother  was  my  inti« 
mate  friend.  There  were  always 
great  hopes  of  Peel  among  us,  mas- 
ters and  scholars,  and  he  has  not 
disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar 
he  was  greatly  my  superior ;  as  a 
declaimer  and  actor  I  was  reckoned 
at  least  his  equal.  As  a  schoolboy 
out  of  school  I  was  always  in  scrapes, 
and  he  never.  In  school  he  always 
knew  his  lesson,  and  I  rarely ;  but 
when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as 
welL  In  general  information,  hi&- 
tory,  &C.,  I  think  I  was  his  superior." 
We  accept  this  account  of  voung 
Peel  at  Harrow  as  substantially  cor- 
rect. It  is  in  perfect  accord  with 
what  he  afterwards  became,  and  is 
precisely  such  a  result  as  his  univer- 
sity training  mi^ht  be  expected  to 
E reduce.  Kor  does  he  appear  to 
ave  varied  much  after  he  entered 
the  university.  At  Oxford,  as  at 
Harrow,  he  was  still  the  steady  in- 
dustrious student ;  and  he  was  more. 
He  took  to  boating  and  to  cricket,  in 
both  of  which  he  neld  his  own,  and 
his  dress  was  in  the  mode.  But  at 
Oxford,  as  everywhere  else,  Peel  was 
methoaical  as  clock-work.  There 
were  no  fits  of  hard  reading  and  hard 
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idleness  with  him.  One  day  exacily 
raembled  another;  so  many  boon 
devoted  to  daancs,  so  many  to  ma- 
thematics, so  many  to  ezerciae.  And 
method  and  diligence  reaped  their 
reward.  In  a  remarkably  good  year, 
in  which  the  names  of  Gilbert,  Hamp- 
den, and  Whatdey  are  registered,  he 
took  a  donble  first-lass  degree.  He 
was  the  first  Oxford  man  so  distin- 
^ished.  At  the  preceding  examina- 
tions, onder  the  system  then  new, 
no  sQch  honours  in  mathematics  had 
been  earned. 

Mr  Ped  is  described,  by  those  who 
knew  him  best,  to  have  entered  life 
with  aU  the  advantages  on  his  side 
of  a  handsome  person  and  an  expres- 
sive oonntenanoa  His  father^s  name 
iJso  did  much  for  him  with  the  Tory 
party,  which  at  once  took  him  up ; 
for  his  father  had  won  his  own  way 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  in  due  time  created  a  baronet 
Tet  even  those  who  most  shut  their 
eyes  to  PeeFs  shortcomings,  acknow- 
ledge that  his  maonere  were  never 
^nerally  engaging.  In  a  circle  of 
mtimate  friends  he  would  sometimes 
unbend,  though  even  among  these 
his  ordinary  deportment  was  cold, 
perhaps  forbiddmg.  As  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  with  men  of  his 
temperament,  he  was  far  more  agree- 
able during  a  brief  than  a  leng[thened 
interview ;  and  he  never  failed  to 
receive  such  persons  as  waited  upon 
him  on  mattere  of  business  with 
great  courtesy.  But  the  shyness 
which,  besides  being  natural  to  him, 
had  been  confirmed  and  rendered  in- 
veterate by  his  early  training,  he 
never  succeeded  in  conquering.  Sir 
Lawrence  Peel,  scarcely  admitting  this 
to  be  a  fact,  nevertheless  says  :  '*  The 
late  Lord  tiardinge,  who  knew  Peel 
intimately,  and  loved  him  with  a 
warm  and  lasting  affection,  once 
lamented  to  me,  in  India,  Peel's  un- 
expansiveness  (for  those  were  his 
words)  as  the  head  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  He  said  that  Croker  had 
complained  ^  il  ne  se  dtbovionne 
txu;  adding  to  it  the  remark, '  that 
nis  reserve  impaired  his  usefulness, 
and  was  injurious  to  the  intereete  of 
his  party.'  We  trust  that  Sir  Law- 
rence will  not  consider  that  we 
are  dealing  lightly  with  so  grave  a 
matter,  if  we  subjoin  the  following 
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anecdote  as  an  illustratioa  of  Czokei'a 
words  on  this  subject : — 
'^  It  chanced  on  a  certain  oocaaon 
that  a  party  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
friends  met  at  Drayton,  amon^r  whim 
were  Lord  Hardinge  and  Mr  Croker. 
After  shooting  in  the  momitig:,  the 
eueste  assemmed  at  dinner,  when  Sir 
Bobert  entertained  them  with  an  ao- 
oonnt  of  an  accident  which  had  hap- 
pened, while  they  were  oat,    to  a 
young  son  of  his  brother  William. 
The  child,  it  appeared,  had  swallowred 
a  button,  and  the  doctor  being  called 
in,  there  waa  a  desperate  attempt  to 
eject  the  noxious  matter.    Wanning 
with  his  story,  the  Prime  Minister, 
arrived  at  this  dimax.    "  Yoo  never 
saw  a  child  so  treated ;  in  fact,  we 
got  everything  out  of  him."    **  Wil- 
Bam,"  exclaimed  Croker  across  the 
the  table,  to  the  father  of  the  sof- 
ferer, "  I  wish  that  somebody  would 
give  Sir  Robert  a  button." 

Resolute  to  work  out  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  views.  Peel,  the 
elder,  no  sooner  -received  his  son 
hom<^  with  all  his  university  ho- 
noun  fresh  about  him,  than  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Minister  of  the  day — 
the  Duke  of  Portland — to  bring  the 
young  man  into  Parliament  aa  a 
supporter  of  the  Government  It 
was  to  Ireland,  in  those  days^that 
all  Prime  Ministers,  whether  Whis 
or  Tory,  looked  for  the  great  body  c? 
their  adherents.  The  Iriah  Secret- 
ary, Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  ao- 
oordingly  written  to,  to  provide  a 
seat ;  and  we  find,  in  the  volume  of 
his  correspondence  lately  published 
by  his  son,  a  curious  letter  referring 
to  this  circumstance.  How  little 
could  either  of  these  great  men  anti- 
cipate what  was  in  store  for  both  of 
them,  when  the  one  sought  only  to 
purchase  his  way  into  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  the  other  directed 
his  agent  at  Castlebar  to  secure  the 
election  of  "  a  Mr  PeeL" 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
statesman  gains  or  loses  by  becom- 
ing, at  the  commencement  of  hia 
career,  connected  with  the  executive 
Gk>vernment  The  disadvantage  is^ 
that  nine  times  out  of  ten  his  mind 
contrecte  to  the  measure  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  associated ;  and  that 
in  learning  as  a  duty  to  support  their 
measures,  he  learns  also  to  adopt 
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their  prejudices.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  young  man  gains  much  by  being 
early  initiated  into  habits  of  business. 
Public  business  in  this  country  is 
conducted  on  a  principle  so  different 
from    that  whicn  regulates  private 
buaineas,  that  he  who  takes  to  it  late 
in  life,  takes  to  it  under  serious  dis- 
advantasee.     It  was  Peel's  fortune, 
good  or  bad,  to  become,  at  the  age 
of    three  -  and  -  twenty,  an   Under- 
Secretary  of  State.    Never  had  the 
office   received  so   industrious  and 
pamstaking  a  functionary.    He  read 
and  conunented  on  every  paper— the 
moat  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant ;  and  his  tenacious  memory 
enabled  him  to  carry  to  the  debate, 
whenever  one  arose,  a  complete  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  details  of  the 
subject.    Such  a  man  was  invaluable 
to  his  iMurty,  and  the  more  so  that 
be  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  make  per- 
sonal capital  out  of  his  acquirementa 
Except  when  called  upon,  in  18()9, 
to  second  the  Address  in  answer  to 
the  King's  Speech,  Peel  did  not,  for 
rather  more  than  two  years,  speak 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  any 
length  ;  and  the  few  sentences  which 
he  uttered  were,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, scarcely  of  an  order  to  excite 
any  sanguine  hopes  of  his  success  as 
an  orator. 

From  the  Colonial  Office  Peel  was 
transferred  to  Ireland  as  Chief  Se- 
cretary. It  was  a  post  not  perhaps 
of  greater  importance  then  than  it 
happens  to  bis  at  this  time— for 
at  tnis  moment  the  Irish  Secretary 
is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  but  it 
was  always  conferred  upon  a  man 
of  whom  some  expectations  were 
entertained,  being  considered  as  a 
touchstone  of  administrative  ability, 
and  therefore  a  school  of  practical 
statesmanship  for  young  members. 
Amidst  the  fierce  conflict  of  parties, 
rriigions  not  less  than  political,  which 
then  raged,  the  new  Secretary  bore 
himself  well.  He  extended  the  excel- 
lent police  force  which  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  established  in  Dublin 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  main- 
tained order  if  he  could  not  intro- 
duce hannony.  It  is  understood, 
also,  that  he  learned  a  good  deal  from 
a  closer  view  of  things,  which  tended 
to  shake  his  confidence  in  the  system 
of  government  as  it  was  then  carried 


on.  Hence  eveiy  move  towards  es» 
tablishing  equality  of  social  privi- 
leges between  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  obtained  his  support ; 
and  even  in  regard  to  the  last  con- 
cession of  all.  it  is  now  no  longer  a 
secret,  that,  long  before  the  surren- 
der of  1829,  Peel  was  in  his  secret 
heart  favourable  to  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. Peel,  however,  was  consti- 
tutionally a  prudent  man ;  and,  con- 
traiy  to  the  usual  practice,  his  youth 
exhibited  surer  tokens  of  this  use» 
ful  quality  than  his  maturer  ag& 
Throughout  the  six  or  seven  years  of 
his  Irish  administration,  he  neither 
originated  nor  attempted  to  originate 
a  single  novelty.  But  he  did  what 
was  perhaps,  under  the  circum- 
stance^ far  better.  Assiduous  him- 
self he  complied  all  his  subordinates 
to  ao  their  duty,  and  to  take  as  far  as 
possible  the  stin^  out  of  an  exclusive 
system,  by  working  it  with  as  little 
appearance  of  harwness  as  it  would 
bear. 

Peel  was  not  a  popular  Irish  Se- 
cretary. A  stiff,  silent,  cautions 
voung  man  may  be  respiected,  but 
he  cannot  be  personally  loved  any- 
where, and  least  of  all  in  Ireland 
Lady  Morgan,  accordingly,  quizzed 
him  in  her  novels,  and  O'Connell 
sneered  at  him.  Even  the  Ptotestant- 
ascendan(7  people  looked  askance^ 
because  he  would  take  no  part  in 
their  boisterous  conviviality,  and  ob- 
jected to  dress  up  the  statue  of  King 
William.  But  he  gained  ground  from 
day  to  day  in  reputation  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, and  began  by  degrees  to 
take  his  proper  place  in  that  House 
of  Commons  which  was  by-and-by 
to  become  his  world.  Not  that  the 
House  of  Commons  ever  accounted 
him  a  great  orator.  His  ekill  in  de- 
bate was  perhaps  unrivaUed ;  but  in 
his  best  days  as  a  speaker  he  fell  far 
behind  Canning,  Tiemey,  Windham, 
Plunkett,  and  Brougham ;  and  thes^ 
and  many  more,  long  oversfaadowea 
him  by  their  doquenoe.  For  Peel 
had  not  a  scintilla  of  geniua  His 
style  was  difiuse  and  laboured,  his 
best  thoughts  always  seemed  to  be 
overlaid  with  words,  and  his  three 
courses  degenerated  at  last  into  the 
merest  mannerism.  What  he  did  not 
receive  from  inspiration  however,  he 
managed  to  acquire  by  diligence  and 
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close  attention  to  details.  He  was 
never  above  availing  himself  of  the 
views  of  others,  and  if  he  did  not 
always  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  his  prompters,  we  must  not  forget 
that,  in  this  and  in  all  constitutional 
countries,  leading  statesmen  must 
either  be,  or  be  supposed  to  be,  the 
originators  of  everything  which  they 
propose,  and  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible. 

We  must  sketch  with  a  rapid  pea 
the  further  progress  of  Peel's  advance 
in  public  lire.  In  1817  he  made  his 
first  great  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
removal  of  Koman  Catholic  disabili- 
ties, which,  though  severely  criticis- 
ed by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr 
Wilberforce,  himself  an  advocate  of 
emancipation,  pronounced  a  master- 

giece  of  argument.  The  same  year 
e  stood  in  opposition  to  Mr  Canning 
as  a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which 
a  vacancy  had  occurred  through  the 
elevation  of  the  Speaker,  Mr  Aboot.  to 
the  peerage.  Assisted  by  Lords  Eldon 
and  Stowell,  and  by  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy,  he  carried  his  election;  and 
was  congxutulatedin  the  handsomest 
manner  by  the  very  man  whom  he 
thus  deprived  of  an  honour  coveted 
well-nign  beyond  all  others.  And 
now  banning,  as  it  were,  to  feel  his 
own  strength,  he  began  also  to  exhi- 
bit that  readiness  to  abandon  old 
opinions  which  his  friends  were  ac- 
customed to  eulogise  as  candour,  his 
enemies  to  condemn  as  inconsistency, 
or  something  worse.  In  1819,  having 
ceased  to  be  Irish  Secretary,  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  committee  no- 
minated by  Mr  Yansittart  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England 
with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  a 
renewal  of  cash  payments.  He  had 
spoken  against  Mr  Horner's  resolu- 
tion in  1811,  and  contributed  as  far 
as  his  influence  extended  to  prevent 
the  repeal  of  the  Restriction  Act  at 
that  time.  He  now  took  quite  an 
opposite  view  of  the  case,  himself 
introducing  into  the  House,  and  sup- 
porting the  bill  commonly  called 
Peel's  bill,  as  the  fruit  of  the  inquir- 
ies, deliberation,  and  judgment  or  the 
committee.  It  is  not  our  purpose  on 
the  present  occasion  to  aiscuss  the 
merits  of  a  measure  which  certainly 
had  in  its  favour  an  unusual  concur- 
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rence  of  the  opinions  of  men  of  all 
parties.  Whetner  right  or  wrong  in 
principle,  the  bill  paEoed  both  Houses 
by  large  majorities.  Peel  himself 
frankly  avowing  that^  in  consequence 
of  the  evidence  given  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  of  the  discussions  upon 
it,  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  great 
change.  Besides  eiving  offence  to 
such  proprietors  of  land  as  had  mort- 
gaged their  estates,  Peel  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  from  his  father.  Both  ex- 
pressed themselves  characteristically 
on  the  occasion— the  old  man  refer- 
ring to  his  great  political  idol,  Mr  Pitt» 
ana  his  own  early  endeavours  to  rear 
his  son  after  that  model ;  the  young 
man  claiming  credit,  as  was  his  wont 
for  the  sacnfice  which  he  made  of 
private  feeling  to  public  duty. 

It  was  a  season  of  trouble  and  anx- 
iety to  the  King's  Ministers.  To  the 
Manchester  massacre,  as  it  was  called, 
succeeded  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy 
and  the  ill-advised  trial  of  Queen  Car- 
oline ;  from  the  discredit  attendant 
on  the  latter  of  which  Peel  happily 
escaped,  he  holding  at  the  time  no 
office  under  the  Crown.  With  be- 
coming manliness,  however,  he  stood 
by  the  Government  in  its  hour  of 
need.  Indeed,  his  defence  of  the 
Home  Secretarv  and  of  the  magis- 
tracy took  such  a  turn,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Lancashire  became 
offended,  and  charged  him  with  de- 
nouncing the  factory  system  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace.  This  was 
putting  an  entirely  erroneous  inter- 
pretation on  his  words.  All  that  he 
meant  to  convey  was  the  expression 
of  his  opinion,  uiat  in  a  free  country 
capitalists  have  no  right  to  bring 
masses  of  people  together  without 
providing  some  more  constitutional 
uieans  of  preventing  outrage  than  by 
Galling  upon  the  Grovemment  to  em- 
ploy troops  in  domgthe  work  of  con- 
stables. Happily  for  all  classes,  this 
doctrine  is  now  fully  understood; 
and  the  army  and  tiie  people  are 
brought  into  kindly  relations  with 
one  another,  because  the  former  are 
never,  except  in  the  last  extremity, 
reouired  to  control  the  latter. 

Peel's  line  with  reference  to  Queen 
Caroline  was  more  guarded.  He 
blamed  the  Ministers  for  striking  her 
name  out  of  the  Liturgy,  and  for  refus- 
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in^  a  ship  in  which  to  fetch  her  home, 
and  a  lioase  in  which  to  receive  her  on 
Iter  arrival  in  London.  He  took  no  oh- 
JectioD,  however,  to  the  proceedings 
irbich  followed,  and  the  King  and  his 
gOTenunent  were  too  grateful  for  the 
advocacy  of  their  hill  of  pains  and 
penalties  to  think  much  of  the  cen- 
sure cast  hy  him  on  measures  which 
rendered  it  unavoidable. 

Peel  had  been  twelve  years  in  Par- 
liament, of  which  more  than  eight 
were  passed  in  office,  when  be  was  ad- 
vanoedtoa  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
resignation   of  Lord   Sidmouth  in 
1821  created  a  vacancy  at  the  Home 
Office,  which  Mr  Peel  was  selected  by 
Lord  Liverpool  to  supply.    The  ap- 
pointment was  well  received  by  the 
public,  who.  without  entertaining  any 
ezaggeratea  idea  of  his  powers,  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  man  of  soundjudg- 
ment  and  untiring  industry.    Under 
the  circumstances,  he  more  than  ful- 
filled the  highest  expectations  that 
were  formed  of  him.    In  the  Cabinet 
he  proved  a  steady  but  sober  friend 
to  Conservative  progress.  Perhaps  he 
was  at  this  time,  and  especially  after 
Cannhig  returned  to  the  Administra- 
tion, more  Conservative  than   pro- 
gre8si?e.    But  out  of  the  Cabinet — 
we  mean  in  matters  purely  depart- 
mental—no Minister  ever  effected 
greater  dianges,  and  all  of  them  for 
Uie  better.    His  reforms  of  the  cri- 
minal law— and  they  were  his,  from 
whomsoever  the  inspiration  may  have 
come— are  a  standmg  monument  to 
bis  glory.    It  is  a  pity  that  he  should 
have  been  so  prone  to  niake  a  parade 
of  bis  own  merits.    But  this,  tnough 
a  constitutional,  perhaps,  ratner  than 
a  moral  weakness  in  me  man,  must 
not  tempt  us  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  which  he  boasted.    He  has 
been  charged  with  jealousy  of  Can- 
sinf,  and  of  aiming  so  early  as  1822 
at  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.    Let 
m  not  forget  that  this  charge  comes 
from  the  adherents  of  one  who  cer- 
tainly did  aspire  to  the  highest  place 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  succeeded  at  last 
by  great  adroitness  in  gaining:  his 
end.    We  have  never  heard  it  msin- 
uated  from  any  other  quarter,  that 
till  the  post  was  actually  forced  upon 
biin,  Peel  ever  made  a  move,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  achieve  it. 
The  art  ot  governing  in  England 


was  not,  in  1822,  what  it  had  been 
twenty  years  previously.  Men's  at- 
tention no  sooner  ceased  to  be  rivet- 
ed on  measures  of  defencefrom  foreign 
enemies,  than  they  began  to  consider 
the  abuses,  real  or  imaginarv,  in  the 
svstem  of  aidministration  under  which 
they  lived.  In  Ireland  a  strong  agi- 
tation was  got  up  for  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  which  excluded  Koman 
Catholics  from  political  power.  In 
England  and  Scotland  paniamentary 
reform  became  an  ominous  watcli- 
word.  The  latter  object  was  follow- 
ed for  a  time  with  far  less  of  judg- 
ment and  skill  than  the  former.  The 
Catholic  Association  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Daniel  O'Connell,  either  kept 
itself  within  the  limits  of  the  law 
from  the  first,  or,  when  placed  beyond 
these  limits  by  some  fresh  Act  of 
Parliament,  at  once  shifted  its  ground, 
and  defied  the  executive  to  interfere 
with  it.  The  Radical  Reformers  of 
Great  Britain,  less  ably  directed, 
made  their  appeal  for  a  while  to  phy- 
sical force,  ana  were  easily  put  down. 
But  both  learned  wisdom  from  ex- 
perience. Threats  of  insurrection 
ceased  to  be  uttered  in  England,  and 
secret  societies  died  out  in  the  sister 
country.  Forthwith  the  two  ques- 
tions, reform  of  Parliament,  and  equal 
politicsd  rights  to  men  of  all  religious 
isersuasions,  became  mere  party  ques- 
tiona  Moreover,  in  respe<3t  to  the 
last,  the  Cabinet  itself  was  divided, 
and  the  habitual  supporters  of  the 
Gk)vemment  felt  themselves,  in  con- 
sequence, at  liberty  to  vote  upon  it 
as  they  pleased.  This,  whether  un- 
avoidable or  not,  was  by  no  means  a 
satisfactorv  state  of  things.  It  caused 
great  embarrassment,  and  boded 
change.  Indeed,  a  man  of  Peel's 
peculiar  temperament  and  habit  of 
thought  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that,  in  standing  out  for  the  settle- 
ment of  1688,  ne  was  fighting  a 
doomed  battle.  Yet  he  fought  it  gal- 
lantly throughout  the  whole  of  Ix»rd 
Liverpoors  tenure  of  office,  without, 
as  far  as  we  know,  breathing  a  hint 
to  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends 
that  he  despaired  of  the  issues. 

So  the  current  ran  for  some  years. 
Peel,  taking  his  place  beside  Lord 
Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  con- 
tended for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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oonBtitution  as  it  was.  Canning, 
perhaps  more  opposed  than  he  to 
parliamentary  reform,  was  yet  the 
ablest  advocate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Catholic  emancipation.  This 
natorally  created  some  estrangement 
between  them,  which  never,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
amounted  to  want  of  confidence ;  for 
PeeFs  views  on  all  points  of  commer- 
cial policy  were  at  least  as  liberal  as 
those  of  his  gifted  rival.  And  even 
in  respect  to  foreign  relations  they 
thought  veiy  much  alike.  The  only 
real  difference  between  them  in  this 
respect  may  be  thus  described.  Peel 
was  satisfied  so  to  act  as  to  keep 
England  clear  from  too  close  a  con- 
nection with  the  absolute  powers: 
Canning  not  only  desired  the  same 
thing,  but  lost  no  public  op|)ortunity 
of  boasting  that  such  was  his  olyect 
At  last  Lord  Liverpool  was  smitten 
down,  and  those  events  occurred  of 
which  the  best,  because  the  fullest, 
account  anywhere  given,  will  be 
found  in  Mr  Gleig's  continuation  of 
BrialnumCe  Lifeof  Wellington,  For 
some  months  the  business  of  the 
country  was  carried  on  by  a  Cabinet 
without  any  effective  head ;  an  ano- 
maly which  the  outer  world  accepted 
as  a  mark  of  respect  for  Lord  Liver- 
pool's condition  and  past  services, 
but  which  was  owing,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  the  King's  inability  to  decide  upon 
the  proper  Minister  to  preside  over 
the  Administration*  Peers  behaviour 
throughout  this  interre^um  is  above 
reproach.  He  joined  in  no  intrigue 
for  or  against  any  man.  He  agreed 
with  the  rest  of  the  Ministers  in 
opinion,  that  it  would  not  do,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  make  either 
concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
or  its  opposite  a  Cabinet  question, 
and  that  if  the  present  Administra- 
tion was  to  hold  together,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  replace  Lord  Liver- 
pool with  some  statesman  whose 
views  on  that  important  point  were 
in  accord  with  his  own.  J^ot  so  Mr 
Canning.  Long  an  object  of  personal 
dislike  to  Ceorge  IV.— so  strong,  in- 
deed, that  the  King  never  invited 
him  to  the  palace,  nor  would  see  him 
except  on  business — he  had  managed, 
by  conciliating  a  well-known  royal 
favourite,  to  overcome  this  feeling ; 
and   now,  through  the  same  influ- 
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ence,  he  got  himself  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  only  man  in  the  Mi- 
nistiy  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
formation  of  ahiew  Cabinet  Mean- 
while he  led  his  colleagues  to  believe 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Administration ;  and  even 
named  the  individual  whom,  if  ap- 
plied to  by  the  King,  he  meant  to 
propose  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Why  under  such  circumstances  Can- 
ning should  have  sounded  Peel  as  to 
his  readiness  to  serve  with  him.  should 
his  Majesty  place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  That  he  did  put  the  question  to 
the  Home  Secretary  ii^  however,  now 
well  known ;  and  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  Peel  gave  to  it  a  brief 
but  peremptory  refusal.  But  the 
intrigue  wasnot  thereby  stayed.  By 
a  process  which,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  admits  of  no  justi6cation.  Can- 
ning received  the  King^s  commands 
to  form  a  Qovemment ;  and  Peel, 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  Lords 
Eldon,  Bathurst,  and  Melville,  re- 
signed. 

Peel's  explanation  of  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion  is  beforo  the  world. 
He  stated  in  the  House  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  entertaining  the 
opmions  which  he  did,  to  belong  to 
a  Cabinet  of  which  the  head  was 
pledged  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
Koman  Catholics.  Not  a  word  escaped 
him  farther  indicative  of  general  dis- 
trust of  Mr  Canninfi^.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  eulogised  tne  new  Minister 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  sa- 
voured of  exaggeration.  He  agreed 
with  him  in  aU  his  views  save  one. 
Yet  at  this  very  time  the  conviction 
had  matured  itself  in  his  mind,  that 
there  would  be  greater  danger  te  the 
State  from  a  continued  resistance  to 
Catholic  emancipation  than  from 
granting  it.  Was  there  duplicity  in 
all  this— or  self-deceit  ?  ^There  was 
neither.  Peel's  opposition  to  Catholic 
emancipation  was  like  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  from  first  to  last, 
a  political,  not  a  religious  impulse. 
He  dreaded  the  influence  of  a  party 
long  shut  out  from  the  privileges  of 
the  constitution,  on  the  constitution 
itself,  were  power  conceded  to  it  And 
so  long  as  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  nation  to  exclude  that 
party  from  power,  he  was  ready  to 
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promote  the  nation's  wiflhes.  Bat 
the  growing  desire  of  the  educated 
classes  to  mk  all  rather  than  perse- 
vere  in  a  system  of  exclusion,  brought 
the  matter  before  him  in  a  different 
point  of  Tie w.  Session  after  session, 
except  in  1826,  the  m«orities  in  the 
Hoo^e  of  Commons  fayonrable  to 
repeal  had  steadily  increased  ;  while 
in  the  Lords  all  the  fresh  blood  ran 
in  the  same  direction.  And  in  Ireland, 
society  was  all  bat  broken  up.  How 
was  the  Government  to  be  carried  on 
at  all  with  this  fearful  sore  perpetually 
open  %  It  was  not  in  such  a  nature  as 
Peel's  to  avoid  being  affected  by  these 
oonsiderationa  I^pediency— nsinff 
that  term  in  no  offensive  sense— stood 
vith  him,  as  a  politician,  in  the  room 
of  principle.  His  object  through  life, 
except  on  one  memorable  occasion, 
seems  to  have  been  rather  to  effect 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  which 
eoold  be  achieved  with  the  least  pos- 
sible inconvenience,  than  to  aim  at 
the  utmost  good  that  was  attainable. 
Now,  thon^  believing  that  the  time 
was  come  for  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  into  Parliament,  he  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of 
dislocating  the  party  with  which  he 
had  all  his  life  acted,  by  taking  office 
under  a  Minister  who  was  pledged  to 
procure  for  them  such  admission.  As 
events  soon  afterwards  proved.  Peel 
did  himself  no  good  by  resting  his 
severance  from  Mr  Canniog  on  the 
ground  which  he  took  up.  The  Duke 
was  more  wary ;  and  hence,  when  the 
day  of  Catholic  emancipation  arrived. 
by  far  the  greater  load  of  obloquy  feu 
upon  Peel,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  sa- 
crificed himself  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  prize  which  Canning  paid 
such  a  heavy  price  to  win  did  not 
long  remain  with  him.  He  held  it 
bat  a  few  months,  and  found  no 
happiness  in  it.  On  his  demise,  Lord 
GkKierich  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the 
government  and  failed.  What  was 
there  to  prevent  Mr  Peel  from  aspir- 
ing to  the  place  for  which  his  Can- 
niogite  colleagues  had  accused  him 
of  intriguing  nine  years  previously  1 
Two  impediments  stood,  in  the  way. 
First.  (George  IV.  did  not  personally 
like  nim ;  next,  he  was  diffident  of 
his  own  power  to  guide  a  party, 
which  had  still  the  folly  to  thmk  as 


much  of  blood  as  of  talent.  He  at 
once,  however,  accepted  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  proposal,  and  returned 
to  the  Home  Office.  It  was  a  season 
of  unexampled  difficulty,  both  within 
and  without.  The  great  towns  were 
becoming  impatient  under  what  de- 
mago^es  assured  them  was  a  state 
of  political  degradation.  In  Ireland, 
agitation  grew  more  rampant  from 
dav  to  day.  And  not  the  Whigs 
onlv,  but  the  old  Tories  also  fretted, 
and  gave  but  a  lukewarm  support, 
because  they  equally  considered  them- 
selves ill-used  in  the  formation  of  the 
Ministry.  For  both,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Duke  s  Administra- 
tion, had  expected  that  he  would 
make  advances  to  them ;  and  both 
were  disgusted  by  his  retaining  in 
the  Kings  service  ooly  such  men  as 
HuskissoD,  Palmerston,  and  Lords 
Dudley  and  Ward.  In  the  Cabinet 
itself,  moreover,  there  was  no  great 
principleof  cohesion.  The  Canningites, 
made  sore  by  the  jeers  of  the  lookers- 
on,  jibbed  occasionally  in  dragging 
the  coach.  Huskisson,  in  particular, 
came  into  collision  with  the  head  of 
the  Government  almost  as  soon  as  the 
Government  was  formed  ;  and  being 
snubbed  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
his  speech  delivered  from  the  hust- 
ings at  Liverpool,  never  cordially  for- 
gave the  rebuxe.  And  perhaps  it  was 
somewhat  rashly,  not  to  sav  un- 
wisely, administered.  When  the  ob- 
ject of  all  parties  was  to  bury  in 
oblivion  past  differences,  it  would 
have  been  no  degradation  to  the 
Duke  had  he  given  to  Mr  Huskisson 
some  *'  guarantee"  as  to  his  future 
policy.  And  the  use  of  the  expres- 
sion, though  not,  as  Huskisson  used  it, 
strictlv  justifiable,  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  oeen  forgiven,  or,  at  all  events, 
reproved  in  private.  Still,  that 
matter  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  been  got  over,  had  Huskisson 
better  considered  the  course  which 
official  honour  required  him  to  pursue 
on  the  East  Retford  question.  And 
here  we  must  object  to  the  tone  in 
which  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  usually 
so  impartial,  speaks  of  the  severance 
of  Mr  Huskisson  from  the  Tory 
party,  and  of  the  causes  of  it.  If,  aa 
we  believe  to  be  the  fact,  and  as  Sir 
Lawrence  himself  acknowledges, 
Huskisson  forced  the  Duke  and  Mr 
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Peel,  in  Cabinet,  against  their  will  to 
adopt  a  particular  arrangement,  he 
was  without  justification  when  he 
took  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
Ime  in  opposition  to  that  veiy  ar- 
rangement. Even  Peel  felt  the  out- 
rage keenly,  and  we  do  not  find  that 
he  ever  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
Duke  could  have  acted  otherwise 
than  he  did,  after  Mr  Hnskisson 
began  that  unhappy  correspondence 
which  ended  in  his  retirement  from 
the  Ministry. 

The  correspondence  in  question, 
however,  with  the  subsequent  attack 
which  Mr  Huskisson  was  hurried 
into  making  on  the  Duke,  drew  from 
Peel  a  speech,  some  portions  of  which 
are  now  much  more  intelligible  than 
they  were  at  the  period  when  they 
were  delivered.  Huskisson  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  state  that  the  Duke 
threw  him  over  in  obedience  not  to 
his  own  will,  but  to  the  dictation  of 
the  Toiy  party.  At  this  Peel  became 
justly  offended ;  and  while  vindicat- 
ing nis  chief  from  so  unworthy  a 
charge,  seized  the  opportunity  to  de- 
clare tnat  he  himself  would  not  con- 
sent to  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with 
any  one  who  was  capable  of  submit- 
ting to  such  dictation.  He  then 
added,  that  "  he  was  determined  to 
follow  no  one's  policy ;  neither  that 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  nor  that  of  Mr 
Canning,  but  to  give  to  each  subject 
as  it  came  before  him  his  utmost 
attention,  and  to  his  Sovereign  the 
best  advice  in  his  power.**  The  truth 
is,  that  already  the  pressure  of  events 
was  upon  him,  ana  that  he  fdt  the 
time  to  be  near  at  hand,  when,  either 
in  office  or  out  of  it.  duty  to  his  coun- 
try, or  what  he  believed  to  be  such, 
would  compel  him  to  break  down 
tlvose  defences  of  an  exclusively  Pro- 
testant constitution,  which  for  so 
manyyears  he  had  struggled  to  main- 
tain. 

The  secession  of  Mr  Cannings 
friends— for  thev  all  followed  Mr 
Huskisson— tended,  without  doubt, 
to  weaken  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Administration.  The  men  brought 
in  to  fill  the  vacancies,  though  aole 
and  honest,  scarcely  possessed  the 
confidence  of  Parliament  or  of  the 
country.  Sir  George  Murray,  in  par- 
ticular, and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  were 
believed  to  be  mere  tools  in  the  hand 
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of  the  dictator,  who,  having  been 
long  accustomed  to  obey  his  orders 
in  tne  field,  would  never,  it  wsa  be- 
lieved, dream  of  disputing  his  sug- 
gestions in  the  Cabinet  I^or  must 
the  fact  be  overlooked,  that  the 
Cabinet  had  alreadv  received  a  shake 
from  the  success  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  After 
attempting  to  meet  the  question  with 
a  negative.  Peel  found  that  a  compro- 
mise was  necessary;  and  the  bill, 
denuded  of  most  of  its  more  objection- 
able clauses,  was  allowed  to  pass. 
It  passed,  moreover,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  under  circumstancessomewhat 
damaging  to  the  Qovemment  The 
Duke,  observing  that  some  of  its  ad- 
vocates supported  the  measure  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  provide  ad- 
ditional securities  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Roman  Catholics  into  Parlia- 
ment, refused  to  accept  it  on  such 
terms ;  and  his  language,  though 
guarded,  did  not  fail  to  make  an  im- 
pression anything  but  favourable  on 
the  minds  of  the  great  Protestant 
Tory  party. 

The  story  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  dead-look  to  which 
it  brought  all  public  business  in  Ire- 
land, is  too  well  known  to  require 
that  we  should  repeat  it  here.  So  also 
is  the  episode  of  the  Clare  election, 
the  first  unhappy  fruits  of  the  break 
between  the  Duke  and  the  Canningite 
portion  of  his  Cabinet  Mr  Yesey 
ritsgerald  having  been  appointed  to 
office,  went  over  to  seek  re-election 
at  the  hands  of  his  constituents ;  and 
though  a  life-long  supporter  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  was  defeated  by 
Daniel  O'Connell.  It  was  a  bold 
step  on  the  part  of  the  agitator,  and 
it  succeeded.  He  persuaded  the 
ignorant  freeholders  of  Clare  that 
there  wsa  no  law  to  prevent  a  Roman 
Catholicfrom  taking  nis  seat  if  elected, 
and  mainly  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  priests  he  carried  his  election. 
Then  followed  the  Duke's  celebrated 
correspondence  with  Dr  Curties,  the 
recall  of  Lord  Anglesey,  and  the 
first  of  the  Irish  monster-meetings; 
and,  finally,  the  determination  on 
the  Duke's  part,  towards  the  end 
of  1828,  to  bring  in  and  carry,  at  all 
hazards,  a  bill  for  settlin/a;  a  question 
with  the  continued  sgitation  of  which 
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p>renime]it  in  any  shape  had  become 
imposeible. 

We  need  scarcely  obsenre,  ihafc  of 
the  pait  played  by  Peel  in  this  mo- 
meotooB  aziaogement  no  troe  or  de- 
tailed acoonnt  has  yet  been  given. 
M.  Guizot  writes  about  it  as  a  man  of 
genios  would  do,  who  had  only  the 
debates  in  F^liament  to  guide  him. 
Sir  Lawrence  Peel  is  content  to  skim 
the  surface;  and  even  the  volume 
which  came  out  three  or  four  years 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Stan- 
hope and  Mr  Carawell,  though  pro- 
fessing to  be  Peel's  own  version  of 
the  story,  is  confessedly  a  garbled 
Tersion.  Mr  Peel  kejit  a  complete 
record  of  his  own  opinions  and  acts 
while  the  measure  was  under  consi- 
deration in  the  Cabinet  His  editors 
found  sufficient  reason  not  to  pub- 
lish it  in  detail  Neither  is  it  our 
part  to  supply  the  void  which  they^ 
doubtless  tor  excellent  reasoos,  have 
left  in  their  narrative.  But  this  much 
we  are  justified  in  asserting,  that  Peel 
did  his  best  to  escape  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  proposiDg  the  Relief 
tiill  as  a  Minister;  and  that,  finding  it 
impossible,  without  loss  of  honour,  to 
abandon  the  €k)vemmest  on  a  mea- 
sure of  which  he  approved,  he  joined 
the  English  prelates  in  forcing  the 
Duke  to  omit  his  clauses  for  ^ying 
the  Romish  bishops  and  clergy  in  Lre- 
land,  and  compellmg  them  to  officiate 
underlicences  from  Uie  Crown.  Never, 
in  our  opinion,  was  greater  mistake 
committed.  The  Romanists  may  say 
what  they  will  now — ^now  that  they 
have  gained  all,  subject  to  no  con- 
ditions except  such  as  custom  and 
veiy  flexible  consciences  enable  them 
to  violate  with  impunity— but  they 
would  have  as  little  rejected  stipends 
for  their  priests  in  1829,  even  when 
accompamed  with  revocable  licences, 
as  the  Irish  Presbyterians  are  likely  to 
reject  the  Ee^umJDonum^  because  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  little  State  in- 
terference in  the  settlement  of  their 
ministera  Since  we  were  to  have 
Catholicemancipation — and  probably 
there  are  few  reasonable  persons 
now  living  who  will  deny  that  it  had 
by  this  tmie  become  inevitable  — 
we  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that 
it  did  not  come  to  us  surrounded 
by  the  safeguards  which  the  bill, 
as  originally  proposed  by  the  Duke, 


had  provided  for  our  Plrotestant  in- 
stitutions. 

The  consequences  to  Peel  of  his 
proceedings  on  this  occasion  were 
more  serious  than  the  world  genendly 
supposes.  His  heart  was  wrung  by 
the  falling  off  from  him  of  those 
with  whom  through  life  he  had  acted ; 
and  his  rejection  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  entered  hke  iron  into  lus 
BouL  It  was  not  mere  grief  which 
affected  him :  his  sensitive  nature 
received  a  jar,  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  The  connection  between 
him  and  the  Toiy  party  had,  from 
the  first)  been  more  an  accident  than 
anything  else;  his  own  Toryism 
was  rather  the  effect  of  early  associa- 
tion than  a  principle.  He  now  began 
to  distrust  opinions  which  he  had 
formerhr  advocated ;  and  his  advo- 
cacv  of  which  had  been  the  result, 
perhaps,  of  personal  and  party  policy, 
rather  than  of  personal  conviction. 
His  views  on  Church  matters,  in  par- 
ticular, underwent  a  ffreat  change. 
Still  he  expressed  himself  both  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it,  as  he  had  ever 
done.  If  possible,  indeed,  he  held 
moro  aloof  than  formerly  from  inti- 
mate personal  relations  with  his 
followers.  This,  however,  was  a 
ciroumstance  which  attracted  very 
little  observation.  What  if  he  did  pass 
to  his  seat,  and  from  it  again^  with- 
out accosting  any  one,  or  being  ac- 
costed either  in  the  lobbv  or  in  the 
gangway  9  Had  it  not  always  been 
so  1  It  was  onlv  bv  the  ultra-To- 
ries— ^the  Knatchbulls,  Blandfords, 
and  others,  who  had  fallen  off  from 
him — ^that  the  circumstance  was 
noticed  at  all.  His  friends,  Charles 
Ross,  Bonham,  and  even  Billy  Holmes, 
insisted  that  he  was  never  known  to 
be  in  better  spirits ;  that  be  was  the 
sameunyielding  Protestant  in  Church 
and  State  that  he  had  ever  been. 
Both  friends  and  enemies  were  at 
fault  His  mind  wajs  in  a  transition 
state — old  things  were  passing  away 
around  him,  and  he  could  not  help 
being  conscious  of  the  influence  of 
new.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  learn 
at  the  same  time  that  a  leader  of 
the  Toiy  party  must  either  resist 
change  with  his  adherents,  or  win 
over  his  adherents  to  promote  it 
wisely  with  him. 

The  substitution  of  a  sliding  for  a 
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fixed  scale  of  duties  on  corn,  was 
carried  with  little  opposition.  It 
was  carped  at  by  a  few  Jarge  landed 
proprietors,  but  it  went  down  with 
the  great  majority  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  Not  so  the  bill  for  estab- 
lishing a  metropolitan  police.  It 
was  denounced  as  a  first  move  to- 
wards the  introduction  of  military 
grovemment ;  and  the  King  was  peti- 
tioned, and  warned  to  be  on  his  guard. 
There  is  no  denying  that  Peel  be- 
came greatly  embarrassed  even  by 
the  success  which  attended  his  own 
measurea  He  saw  with  regret  that 
this  success  was  owing  entirely  to 
the  sui>port  of  the  Whigs,  and  that 
the  position  of  the  Cabinet  of  which 
he  was  a  member  was  a  false  one. 
In  Ireland,  for  example,  Ministers 
proved  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry 
to  its  legitimate  issues  the  policy  for 
which  they  had  sacrificed  their  old 
friends;  and  they  failed,  in  conse- 
quence, to  collect  new  friends.  Neyer- 
tneless,  they  went  forward  with  many 
minute,  but  not  therefore  unimpor- 
tant, changes.  The  Sale  of  Beer  Bill, 
though  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
did  nothing  for  them ;  and  the  re- 
fusal to  inquire,  by  committee,  into 
the  distresses  of  the  silk-weayers, 
furnished  a  handle  of  which  their 
enemies  made  good  use.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  agricultural  riots ;  and  fin- 
ally the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
death  of  George  IV.    We  are  not 

foing  to  reopen  the  questions  which, 
y  breaking  up  the  Tory  party, 
brought  in  the  Whigs,  and  produced 
the  Keform  Bill  of  1832,  with  all  its 
consequences.  The  elections  conse- 
quent on  the  accession  of  the  new 
&ing  still  gave  a  majority  to  Tory- 
ism ;  but  it  was  to  Toryism  divided 
against  itself;  and  by  a  motion  on 
the  Civil  List,  proposed  by  Sir  Henry 
Pamell,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Administration  was  overthrown. 

It  is  charged  against  the  Tory 
party  by  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  that  a 
long  tenure  of  office  had  rendered 
them  supercilious  —  that  having 
ceased  to  win  the  people  to  their 
side,  they  treated  talent  with  ne- 

e;t,  except  where  it  happened  to 
associated  with  rank  or  money. 
Tories  though  we  are,  we  grieve  to 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  there  is 
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too  mndi  truth  in  this  accusation. 
Long  tenure  of  office  had  spoilt  the 
Tories  socially.  They  affected  to  be 
swayed  so  entirely  by  principle,  that 
they  could  not  condescend  to  man- 
Cduvre  for  support,  unless  it  were 
rendered  voluntarily.  According  to 
their  view  of  the  case,  the  cause  of 
dose  boroughs,  and  of  the  system  of 
government  inseparable  from  close 
boroughs,  was  tne  people's  cause, 
which  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  had  as 
much  interest  in  upholding  as  Earl 
FitE-William  or  the  Marquess  of 
Hertford.  Hence  they  would  not 
stoop  to  purchase  the  good  word  of 
writers  or  speakers  whose  sole 
recommendation  might  be  talent. 
Newspaper  men,  in  particular,  they 
held  m  contempt  and  abhorrence; 
they  were  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and, 
as  such,  not  fit  company  for  senators 
and  Ministers  of  State.  The  Whigs 
were  wiser  in  their  generation. 
Holland  House,  Lansdowne  House, 
Devonshire  House,  all  opened  theu* 
doors  to  merit,  however  humble ;  and 
the  owners  of  these  hospitable  man- 
sions received  their  reward  in  con- 
ciliating to  their  own  party  no  small 
portion  of  the  young  blood  of  the 
nation.  Indeed  we  may  go  further. 
With  one  or  two  honourable  excep- 
tions, the  leaders  of  the  Tories  seem* 
ed  to  take  pleasure  in  mortifying 
their  humbler  friends  j  they  certainly 
never  thought  of  noticing  their  ser- 
vices as  men  endowed  with  more 
brains  than  money  deserve  to  be 
noticed.  And  here,  again,  their  be- 
haviour contrasts  not  very  pleasantly 
with  that  of  their  rivals.  Peel 
could  confer  pensions  gracefully 
enough,  as  in  the  case  of  poor  Tom 
Hood  and  his  family.  But  neither 
Peel  nor  the  Duke  ever  thought  of 
finding  places  for  Lockhart.  Wilson, 
Hook,  or  Maginn.  On  tne  other 
hand,  the  Whigs,  to  their  own  hon- 
our, and,  we  doubt  not,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  service,  were 
scarce  in  office  ere  they  found  berths 
for  Fonblanque,  John  Forster,  and 
others.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret — ^for 
Peel  and  his  friends,  in  a  moment  of 
irritation,  told  the  tale— that  Dis- 
raeli, at  the  commencement  of  his 
parliamentary  career,  made  such  ad- 
vances to  the  Tory  Minister  as  his 
position  and  consciousness  of  power 
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justified  hun  in  nuJasg.  Tliey  were 
coldly  repulsed.  This  was  not  a  very 
wise  proceeding,  and  the  evil  results 
of  it  are  still  felt ;  let  us  hope  that 
they  are  wearing  out 

It  has  been  said  of  Peel,  and  we 
think  truly,  that  he  could  never 
play  a  losing  game.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever. resiwnBi  ble  for  the  consequences 
of  tne  ministerial  crisis  of  1831  fur- 
ther than  this,  that  it  was  by  his 
advice  that  the  Whig  Reform  Bill 
was  permitted  to  come  to  a  second 
reading.  Whether  any  real  damage 
has  accmed  to  the  country  through 
thia  want  of  decision  on  his  part, 
may  be  doubted.  Lord  Brougnam, 
indeed — if  any  credit  is  due  to  Mr 
Boebnck  —  still  believes  that,  had 
the  bill  been  refused  a  first  reading, 
there  would  have  lieen  no  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  Lord  Grey  must 
have  resigned,  and  a  new  Administra- 
tion come  in— formed,  probably,  out 
of  the  more  moderate  men  of  all  par- 
tiesL  But  could  they,  or  could  any 
statesman,  have  prevented  the  enact- 
ment of  a  large  measure  of  change 
after  a  bill  so  sweeping  as  that  of 
1831  had  been  laid  by  the  King's 
Ministers  on  the  table  of  the  House  % 
And  if  a  huge  measure,  would  it  not 
have  proved  a  prelude,  and  nothing 
more,  to  some  fresh  measure,  per- 
ha|»  more  mischievous  than  that 
which  the  Whics  gave  us )  These 
are  cmestions  which  it  is  useless  to 
ask,  because  they  admit  of  no  an- 
swer. The  facts  of  history  are  well 
known.  Peel's  refusal  to  get  up  an 
opposition  to  a  first  reading,  lea  the 
party  which  had  already  gathered 
round  him  again  to  believe  that  he 
saw  enough  of  good  in  the  ministe- 
rial scheme  to  allow  of  its  being 
amended  in  committee.  Hence, 
when  the  second  reading  came  on, 
his  resistance  was  rtu^arded  rather  as 
conventional  than  hearty,  and  the 
bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  smallest 
possible  miyority.  An  immediate 
dissolution  followed,  into  consenting 
to  which  the  King,  a  good  but  weak 
man,  was  cajoled ;  and  the  country 
was  thrown  mto  a  state  of  anarchy 
such  as  never  occurred  before,  and 
probably  will  never  occur  again, 
without  leading  to  revolution. 

There  is  but  one  point  in  Peel's 
conduct^  while  heading  the  opposi- 


tion to  Earl  Grey's  measure^  which 
will  bear  to  be  questioneo.  As 
long  as  the  battle  raged  in  the 
House  of  Conunons,  he  fought  it 
loyally,  yet  he  fought  from  first  to 
last  without  hope.  When,  therefore, 
the  waverers  prevailed  to  carry  the 
second  reading  in  the  Lords,  and 
afterwards,  by  returning  to  their  alle- 
giance in  bommittee,  forced  the  Minis- 
ters to  create  peers  or  to  resign. 
Peel  refused  to  join  the  Duke  in 
that  great  man*s  gallant  attempt  to 
remove  the  King  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Whig-Radicals.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  Peel  was  wrong 
m  this.  The  country,  lashed  up 
into  madness  by  the  press  and  the 

Eolitical  unions,  would  probably  not 
ave  been  satisfied  with  such  re- 
forms as  the  Duke  was  prepared  to 
concede ;  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
going  far  beyond  the  country  in  vio- 
lence, would  have  at  once  refused 
the  supplies.  Was  anythiDg  to  be 
gained  oy  a  dissolution  %  Perhaps ; 
But  not,  we  suspect,  enough  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  blame  Peel  for  re- 
fusing to  co-operate  with  the  Duke, 
though  we  wish,  for  his  own  sake,  he 
had  rested  his  refusal  on  higher 
grounds  than  regard  to  personal  con- 
sistency. But  this  was  part  of  Peel's 
idiosyncrasy :  he  could  not  separate 
himself  from  his  duties.  He  had 
none  of  the  chivalry  about  him 
which  sent  Lord  Falkland  to  die  for 
a  prince  whose  policy  he  condemned ; 
and  which,  in  the  case  of  our  own  glo- 
rious DuKe,  induced  him  to  risk 
everything  rather  than  desert  the 
Sovereign  in  his  hour  of  need.  The 
consequences  are  well  known.  After 
the  delay  of  a  fortnight,  the  Duke 
gave  up  his  commission,  and  Lord 
Grey,  returning  to  power,  carried  his 
Reform  Bill. 

Well-nigh  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  the  events  of  which  we  are  writ- 
ing befell ;  and  thirty  years  are  apt  to 
efi^t  on  men*s  ideas  changes  as  ^eat 
as  they  effect  in  their  forma  We  of 
this  Magazinestniggled  hard,  in  1832, 
to  keep  things  as  they  then  were.  We 
are  now  free  to  confess  that  we  strove 
to  achieve  an  impossibility.  Not  that 
our  views  of  the  rashness  of  the  Whig 
scheme,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  ac- 
complishment, are  at  all  modified. 
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The  Whig  measure  was  dictated  by 
no  spirit  of  patriotiBm.  It  was  not 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  what  the  country  really  need- 
ed. It  was  a  mere  party  move,  into 
which  its  authors  plungea,  caringyery 
little  about  consequences,  so  long  as 
it  rendered  office  untenable  by  their 
rivals ;  for  it  sought  to  accomplish 
in  a  day,  and  by  violence,  that  which, 
to  be  quite  safe,  demanded  at  least 
half  a  century  of  gradual  changes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ^ound  taken 
up  by  the  Tories  was  indefensible ; 
and  the  less  defensible  by  them  that 
during  half  a  century  of  power  they 
had  never  taken  a  single  step  to  mo- 
dify abuses,  the  extent  and  enormity 
of  which  were  all  the  while  admitted. 
Grattons  and  Old  Sarums,  accumu- 
lated by  half-dozens  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  had  become  intolerable ; 
and  the  continued  refusal  of  members 
to  such  places  as  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  was  not  only  a  crime, 
but  a  blunder.  The  blame,  therefore, 
of  that  revolution  in  the  influences 
which  render  government  by  men 
moderately  Conservative  just  as  dif- 
ficult now  as  government  by  men 
moderately  liberal  was  forty  years 
ago,  may  fairly  be  divided  between 
the  two  great  factions.  The  Tories, 
by  their  obstinate  determination  to 
change  nothing,  created  uneasiness 
under  the  borough  system,  of  which 
the  Whigs  took  advantage  to  peril 
the  existence  of  the  constitution 
itself,  rather  than  remain  any  longer 
in  opposition.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  have  learned 
better  to  understand  what  the  inte- 
rests of  the  commonwealth  really  re- 
quire, and  are  better  prepared  to  pro- 
mote them. 

Of  Peel,  as  the  head  of  the  Tory,  or, 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  the  Conser- 
vative, Opposition,  from  1832  to  1841, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
All  the  little  defects  in  his  charac- 
ter seemed  to  have  passed  from  it 
Otherwise  than  cold  and  reserved 
be  could  not  well  be ;  but  either  his 
coldness  melted  a  good  deal  under 
the  generous  confidence  which  the 
party  reposed  in  him,  or  his  follow- 
ers overlooked,  in  contemplating  the 
great  issues  that  were  at  stake,  de- 
fects of  manner  which  used  previously 
to  annoy  them. 
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Both  causes,  we  are  inclined  to^. 
think,  operated  for  good.  It  is  certain 
that,  never  since  he  entered  public 
life,  had  Peel  met  his  political  friends 
with  the  same  apparent  frankness  as- 
he  exhibited  now,  and  never  before 
had  his  Fabian  tactics  been  so  loyally 
accepted.  It  was  something  new 
to  the  Tory  blood  of  England  to  be 
restrained  and  kept  back  ftom  action  ; 
y^  the  cavaliers  bore  it  admirably. 
What  remarkable  meetings  were 
those  which  took  place  from  time  to 
time,  now  in  Mr  Planta's  old  house 
in  Cfharles  Street,  by-and-by  in  the 
large  drawing-room  of  the  mansion 
in  which  the  Carlton  Club  first  took 
refuse  1  With  what  tact  Peel  soothed 
the  irritation  of  the  young,  and  per- 
suaded the  old  to  place  their  deliber- 
ate opinions  in  abeyance ! !  But  the 
garty  was  then  in  opposition.  It 
ad  no  measures  of  its  own  to  pro- 
pose,—at  least,  it  had  no  business  to 
propose  any ;  and  Peel  kept  it  in  its 
proper  place.  The  case  was  altered 
when  again  a  Conservative  Cabinet 
came  together ;  and  the  renewed  re- 
serve of  the  statesman  who  presided 
over  it  was  perhaps  as  much  the 
result  of  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  as 
the  indulgence  of  a  personal  humour, 
long  restrained,  but  still  active.  Yet 
its  results  were  disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

We  have  little  to  tell,  which  has 
not  been  told  elsewhere,  of  Peel's 
shortlived  Administration  in  1835. 
The  Whigs  had  fallen  out  among 
themselves ;  and  the  removal  of 
Lord  Althorp  to  the  House  of  Lords 
afforded  William  IV.  the  opportunity 
which  he  had  long  sought  to  get  rid 
of  them.  He  sent,  as  usual,  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  commit  to  Peel  the 
task  of  forming  a  ministry ;  and 
who,  Peel  being  then  abroad,  under- 
took, single-handed,  to  carry  on  the 
government.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  assert  the  matter  as  a  fisu^t,  but 
an  impression  was  created  on  our 
minds  at  the  time,  and  it  still  re- 
mains, that  Peel  made  his  journey  to 
Bome,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
partljrthat  he  might  be  out  of  the 
way  in  the  event  of  a  political  crisis 
occurring.  For  the  JSliug's  impa- 
tience under  Whig  domination  was 
no  secret  to  any  one;  indeed,  hia 
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^Uajesty  had   already   made   more 
th&n    one  abortive  attempt  to  free 
liixnself  from  it.  And  Peel,  believing 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for 
attempting  a  change,  either  of  men 
or  of  measures,  dreaded  nothing  more 
tfaazL   a  premature  summons  to  his 
Majesty's  councils.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may.  Peel's  absence  at  a  mo- 
ment so  critical,  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  very  inconvenient    True,  the 
"vr  heels  of  State  were  kept  going,  with 
only  the  Duke  and  Lord  Lyndburst 
to    direct  them.    It  has  been  said 
indeed,  on  high  authority,  that  not 
at  any  former  period  had  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  offices  been  so 
rapidly,  or  so   correctly  conducted. 
Bat  after  all,  the  wellbeing  of  the 
commonwealth   depends   on    some- 
thing more  than  the  keeping  the 
clerks  in  our  public  offices  at  their 
desks.    We  doubt  whether  Peel,  had 
he    been  in  London  instead  of  at 
Bome  at  the  moment,  would  have 
given  way,  as  the  Duke  did,  to  what 
was  more   personal  feeling  than  a 
aenae  of  duty  on  the  King's  part. 
And  assuming  him  to  have  yielded 
ill  spite  of  his  own  better  jungment, 
we  are  confident  that  he  would  not 
have  dissolved  till  he  had  made  the 
show  at  least  df  attempting  to  go 
on  with  the  House  of  Commons  as  it 
was.    For  a  dissolution  is  the  one 
^reat  card  which  aGovemment  holds 
in  its  hands,  and  to  play  it  before  an 
op^rtnnity  has  been  given  of  ex- 
plaining his  policy  to  the  country,  is 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  a  judi- 
cious proceeding  in  a  Minister.    The 
deed  was  done,  nowever,  before  Peel 
reached    London,  and    nothing  re^ 
mained  for  him  except  to  prepare  as 
well  as  he  could  for  the  struggle 
which  impended. 

We  write  in  no  spirit  of  unkind- 
ness  towards  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  we  say  that  the  great 
defect  in  his  character,  as  a  public 
man,  was  the  lack  of  political  cour- 
age. Personally,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  even  morally,  he  was  brave 
enough  ;  but  as  a  politician,  he  had 
not  sufficient  confidence  either  in 
himself,  or  in  the  abstract  iustice  of 
opinions  of  which  he  had  long  been 
the  champion.  His  famous  Tam- 
worth  Manifesto  i^oves  this.  The 
principles  enunciated  therein  might 
vol*  Lxxxvni.— NO.  DXXXIX. 


be  correct  in  themselves;  but  if 
correct,  why  did  he  now,  for  the  first 
time,  avow  them  ?  The  announcement 
of  his  Intention  to  reform  the  Church 
was,  inparticular,  a  practical  para- 
dox. He  had  been  for  many  years 
an  influential  member  of  a  Cabinet 
from  which  the  blots  on  the  Church's 
scutcheon  referred  to  in  that  mani- 
festo could  not  have  been  hidden. 
Why  did  he  never  propose  a  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  these  blots  1  Are  wo 
to  assume  that  all  this  while  he  saw 
more  to  approve  than  to  condemn  in 
these  inequalities  9  or  that  he  pre- 
ferred leaving  things  as  they  were  to 
the  risk  of  unsettling  men's  minds  on 
the  ffeneral  subject  of  property  ?  In 
the  latter  case,  what  was  it  which 
brought  about  such  a  change  of 
views  as  he  suddenly  manifested  in 
his  letter  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth  ? 
We  believe  that,  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  Peel's  change  of  viQws  was  the 
result  of  fear.  He  anticipated  from 
day  to  day,  under  a  reformed  Parlisr 
ment,  such  a  rude  assault  upon  all 
the  old  institutions  of  thecountry,and 
especially  on  the  Church,  as  would 
lay  them  in  ruins  ;  and  he  was  desir- 
ous, by  anticipating  the  shock,  to 
postpone,  if  he  could  not  entirely 
avert,  its  violence.  Now  in  this,  as 
experience  has  shown,  he  greatly 
deceived  himself. 

The  Whigs  of  1835  were  no  more 
revolutionists  than  the  Torie&  They 
had  gained  by  their  bill  all  that  they 
desired  to  gain — such  a  redistribu- 
tion of  influence  as  rendered  them 
more  powerful  at  the  hustings  than 
their  rivals  ;  but  they  harboured 
no  intention  of  sharing  their  power 
with  the  Radicals,  or  of  panaering 
to  Radical  sympathies,  by  making 
war  upon  the  Church  or  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Whigs  were  then,  as  they  are  now,Con- 
servative  only  while  in  office.  Keep 
them  there,  and  with  your  support 
they  are  ready  to  maintain  the  so- 
cial system  as  it  is  ;  turn  them  out, 
and  then  trim  your  sails,  for  there  is 
a  certainty  of  bad  weather.  Neither 
Peel  nor  the  heads  of  the  Church  un- 
derstood this.  He  proposed,  they 
gladly  consented,  that  he  should  take 
up  the  question  of  Church  reform 
rather  than  leave  it  to  the  Whigs, 
from  whom  they  persuaded  themrelves 
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tliat  worse  UdngB  would  come.  And  so 
it  was  with  tiw  rest  of  his  political 
prof^ress.  If  it  was  baaed  on  pare  oon- 
Tiction,  why  did  not  oonyiction  sooner 
lead  to  acts)  If  not  arising  out 
of  pore  conviction,  to  what  motive 
moat  we  refer  iti  The  result  fell 
far  short  of  his  own  antidpationa 
and  those  of  his  friends.  The  Tam- 
worth  Manifesto  did  not  gain  over  a 
single  hostile  constituent^ :  it  merely 
wounded  their  sense  of  rignt  in  many 
of  his  own  more  honest  supporters. 
He  met,  in  consequence,  a  Parliament 
still  disinclined  to  accept  his  leader- 
ship, and  he  was  defeated. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
immediate  ground  of  Sir  Robert 
Beers  defeat :  it  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  Wnig  principle  at  that 
time.  A  resolution  to  apply  to  secu- 
lar pnrposes  a  portion  of  the  Church's 
property  in  Irekind  was  carried 
agamst  him,  upon  which  the  states- 
man who  moved  it  never,  we  will 
undertake  to  say,  seriously  thought 
of  acting.  But  the  manoeuvre  tes- 
tified to  the  shortsightedness  of  the 
policy  which  placed  C!onservatism 
ahead  of  the  country,  instead  of 
leaving  the  oountiy  to  put  forward 
Conservatism  of  its  own  accord.  For 
such  shortsightedness  Peel  is  not  to 
be  blamed.  He  did  not  conceal,  even 
from  the  Duke,  his  regret  that  the 
King  had  been  allowed  to  dismiss  his 
Whig  Ministers.  These  Ministers 
were  fast  losing  their  hold  upon  the 
respect  of  the  country.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Radicals  charged  them  with 
abandoning  their  own  principles ;  on 
the  other,  moderate  men  even  of 
their  own  party  were  diseusted  with 
the  alliance  into  which  they  had  en- 
tered with  Mr  O'ConnelL  And  their 
financial  policv  was  wretched.  A 
little  more  forbearance  —  a  year  or 
two  of  continued  submission  to  their 
government — ^would  have  filled  up 
the  measure  of  discontent  out  of 
doors,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
friends,  untrammelled  by  pledges, 
would  have  been  lifted  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people  into  power.  As  it 
was,  the  King's  impatience,  and — ^we 
repeat  it— the  unlucky  absence  of 
Peel  from  England,  restored  to  them 
just  so  much  of  popular  favour  as 
enabled  them  not  only  to  resume 
office,  but  to  retain  it  throughout  the 
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remainder  of  William's  reign,  and 
during  the  first  yeaia—and  they  i 
in  every  point  of  view  critical 
-"-of  those  of  hia  most  giadons  i 
beloved  successor. 

Never  had  Fed  stood  so  lugh  as 
during  the  few  months  of  hia  first 
occupancy  of  the  Treasury  bendieB  r 
hia  calmness,  hia  moderation,  his  skill 
in  debate,  won  for  him  the  j^aoditA 
of  foes  as  well  as  frienda.  Without 
bating  a  jot  of  what  waa  due  to  him- 
self, he  vet  exhibited  on  all  ooeaaions 
sucn  deference  to  the  deciaonaof  the 
House,  even  when  they  were  mani- 
festly ui^ust,  that  the  very  nun  who 
strove  to  bear  him  down  looked  with 
respect  upon  their  victim,  and  hia 
followers  would  have  laid  aown  their 
lives  to  sustain  him.  In  like  manner, 
his  fall  proved  to  be,  so  far  as  he  waa 
penonaily  concerned,  a  oonspiciKHia 
triumph.  From  great  town&  aaweU 
as  from  counties,  addressee  of  condol- 
ence and  respect  poured  in  upon  hun, 
and  in  the  House  maav  an  eye,  not 
much  used  to  we^,  shed  tears.  Had 
nature  endowed  him  with  a  disposi- 
tion more  frank — had  but  his  manner 
been  more  genial— he  might  have 
become,  if  ever  pvblic  man  did, 
master  of  the  very  wills  of  hia  party. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  struggle  over 
than  he  withdrew  again,  in  a  great 
measure,  within  himself.  At  publie 
meetings  he  continued  to  give  sa^ 
counsel  and  his  hand  was  felt  sffam 
to  restrain ;  but  it  waa  aeldom 
open  to  the  ^asp,  except  of  a  few. 
Now,  by  wisdom  alone  neither 
the  world  nor  a  political  par^  has 
ever  been  governed.  A  political 
leader  cannot  afford  to  live  alone,  or 
only  with  a  clique.  If  he  is  to  re^ 
in  men's  hearts— and  unless  he  reign 
there,  his  tenure  of  power  will  always 
be  uncertain— he  must  live  among 
them.  If  he  is  to  obtain  confidence^ 
he  must  give,  or  appear  to  give  it. 
We  repeat,  however,  that  Peers 
management  of  the  Opposition,  as  a 
body,  was  admirable.  It  never  agaia 
committed  itself  to  a  false  move,  be- 
cause it  gave  itself  up  without  a 
question  to  his  gaidance. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  Peel's 
first  acts^  after  accepting  the  King's 
commission  to  form  a  Ministry,  was 
to  address  communications  to  the 
present  Earl  of  Derb^,  then  Lord 
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Stonky^  and  to  Sir  James  Graham^ 
inyitiiig  them  to  become  his  ool- 
lE»gaes  in  office.  Between  their 
Tiewa  of  general  policy,  and  those 
expressed  in  the  Tamworth  Mani- 
ftsto,  there  were,  in  pomt  of  fact, 
BO  difEeienoes;  and  they  had  al> 
ready  separated  themselves,  in  no 
friendly  npirit^  from  Lord  Mel- 
bonme.  If  they  had  met  PeeFs  pro- 
posal as  it  was  rendered,  who  can 
tell  what  the  conseqaenoes  might 
have  been!  Bat  a  scmpnlons— may 
we  not  sa^  a  too  8cnipmons--iegara 
to  the  claims  of  old  connection  re- 
strained them;  and  though  they 
deyer  joined  in  the  attacks  which 
were  niade  upon  the  new  Minister,  the 
support  which  they  ^ve  him-was,  of 
necessity,  feeble  and  ineffective.  Gra- 
dnally,  however,  time  and  events 
overcame  their  scmples ;  and  in  op- 
position that  nnion  was  cemented, 
to  which  the  possession  of  power  by 
one  of  the  parties  seeking  it  had  op- 
posed an  insuperable  oMtacla  It 
apneared  likewise,  as  if  with  their  se- 
eeoin^  colleagues  the  Whigs  had 
-lost  all  their  administrative  talent. 
Irehmd  became  unmanageable ;  trade 

Sew  dull;  the  foreign  politics  of 
e  countiy  got  confiused ;  and  year 
by  year  the  revenue  continued  to  fall 
off. 

At  last  the  machine  came  to  a 
dead-lock,  and  in  1839  Lord  Mel- 
bourne resigned.  This  was  a  sore 
trial  to  the  Queen,  to  whom  the 
fascinating  manners  of  her  Prime 
Minister  had  greatly  endeared  him ; 
and  who  had  adopted  him,  as  was 
natural  in  a  lady  so  young  and  inex- 
perienced, as  her  political  monitor. 
She  sent  lor  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
howev^,  who  advised,  as  he  haa 
done  in  1835,  that  the  formation  of 
a  new  Ministry  should  be  assigned 
to  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  And  here  let 
ns  not  omit  to  vindicate  Peel  from 
the  party  charge,  which  M.  Guizot  has 
been  so  unwise  as  to  reiterate,  that 
he  outrajged  the  Queen's  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity  bv  demanding  that  all 
the  places  in  the  household  should 
be  filled  up  by  him.  He  did  nothing 
of  the  sort  He  found  that  Lord 
Melbourne  had  placed  about  her  Ma- 
jesty two  kdies^one  the  sister^  the 
other  a  near  relative  of  two  or  the 
retiring  Ministers ;  and  knowing  how 


impossible  it  would  be  for  her  Ma- 
jestjr  to  binder  these  ladies  from  ao- 
quiring  information,  the  communica- 
tion of  which  to  the  political  enemies 
of  the  Cabinet  could  not  but  prove 
inconvenient,  Peel  respectfuUy  re^ 
quested  permission  to  replace  them 
Dj  any  others  whom  her  M%jes1^ 
might  be  pleased  to  select  Thia 
was  not  only  a  constitutional,  but  it 
was,  towards  her  Migesty  personally, 
a  delicate  proposal.  While  it  ro- 
moved  a  probable  source  of  embar- 
rassment from  before  the  Queen  as 
well  as  from  before  her  Ministers,  it 
ruptured  no  ancient  tie  of  persontd 
affection;  because,  as  it  happened, 
both  ladies  had  received  theirappoint- 
ments  only  within  a  brief  interval ; 
and  Peel  did  not  presume  to  name 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  to 
be  succeeded.  But  the  ladies  took 
fire.  They  spoke  to  their  relatives, 
their  relatives  spoke  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  Lora  Melbourne  to  the 
Queen;  a  step  unbecoming  in  one 
who  was  no  longer  the  Queen's  con- 
fidential adviser^ — and  doubly  so  be- 
cause of  the  animus  which  dictated 
his  appeal  The  consequences  are 
well  known.  Her  Muesty  refused 
to  part  with  her  two  ladies  of  the 
bed-chamber ;  and  the  Whigs,  by  a 
manoeuvre— perhaps  the  most  dis- 
creditable to  whicn  public  men  ever 
lent  themselves — came  back  again  for 
a  brief  interval  into  place. 

But  nothing  could  save  them. 
One  blunder  fed  to  another.  The 
addition  of  five  per  cent  to  the  as- 
sessed taxes  failed  to  bring  up  the 
revenue  to  the  expenditure;  and 
fresh  loans  only  rendered  each  an- 
nual deficiency  more  startling.  At 
last  they  were  beaten  on  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence ;  and  the  dissolu- 
tion which  they  tried  g^ve  them  a 
House  of  Commons  which  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  declaring 
against  them  by  a  majority  of  ninetv. 

The  history  of  Peel's  second  Ad- 
ministration is  of  such  recent  date, 
that  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  enter  at  all  into  its  details.  Nevec 
since  Pitt,  in  1784,  achieved  his 
great  triumph  over  an  adverse  Par- 
fiament,  haa  a  British  minister  made 
himself  so  completely  master  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  coun- 
try.   His  Cabinet^  too,  comprised 
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Bome  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  age. 
la  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen were  supreme;  in  the  Com- 
mons, Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
GnJiam  were  well  supported  by  Mr 
€k)ulbume.  Sir  Henry  Hardmge. 
and  Sir  William  FolJet  Behind 
these  were  coming  on  such  men  as 
Sidney  Herbert,  William  Gladstone, 
Lord  Lincoln,  now  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  Mr  Cardwell;  while 
Disraeli,  Sir  John  Pakington,  and 
other  chiefs  of  the  present  Conserva- 
tive party,  were  ready  to  serve,  and 
did  for  a  time  serve  faithfully, 
though  too  little,  as  the  event  has 
shown,  consulted  and  brought  for- 
ward. What  a  game  was  in  PeeFs 
hands !  did  he  play  it  well  ? 

The  new  Ministers  had  not  held 
many  Cabinet  meetings  ere  the 
faintest  symptom  of  disunion  began 
to  show  itselr  among  them.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  then  the  acknow- 
ledged hesd  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, suddenly  retireoL  He  assigned 
no  reason  for  the  step,  and  the  Con- 
servatives abstained  from  pressing 
for  any  ;  being,  indeed,  the  more  re- 
conciled to  his  loss  that  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  also  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  country  part^,  held  office.  Still 
there  was  the  slightest  possible  mis- 
giving, which,  however,  did  not  cast 
a  shade  over  the  first  meeting  of  the 
House  under  the  leadership  of  Peel ; 
and  when  he  made  his  masterly 
statement,  proposing  a  small  income- 
tax,  a  modification  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  an  obviously  wise  revision  of  the 
commercial  code  of  the  country,  he 
was  listened  to  with  breathless  atten- 
tion, and  carried  even  the  stanchest 
of  the  Protectionists  along  with  him. 
Once  more  let  us  be  permitted  to 
guard  ourselves  against  misappre- 
hension. The  wisdom  of  Peel's  com- 
mercial and  economical  policy  we 
are  not  going  to  question,  he  may 
have  been  substantially  right  in 
everything  which  he  i)roposed ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  immense  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  first  endea- 
vours as  a  Minister  proved  fatal  to 
himself,  and  ruined  the  great  Conser- 
vative party.  Never  communicative, 
even  when  he  felt  that  there  was 
need  to  conciliate,  he  grew,  on  the 
strength  of  his  parliamentaiy  ma- 
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jorities,  all  but  insolent  We  doubt 
whether  he  took  his  colleagnes  in  the 
Cabinet  into  his  entire  confid^ice : 
we  know  that  he  never  condescended 
to  feel  the  pulses  even  of  the  moat 
eminent  of  his  supporteis  out  of  Uie 
Cabinet  on  any  measure  till  it  was 
proposed.  His  reserve  became  more 
marked  eveiy  day,  and  the  very 
tone  of  his  correspondence  with  old 
friends  changed.  Tet  it  would  be 
greatly  to  beUe  him  if  it  were  as- 
sumed that^he  was  destitute  of  feeling 
all  the  while,  or  despised  i^mpothy. 
The  favoured  few  wno  had  constant 
access  to  him,  always  spoke  of  him 
with  warm  affection ;  and  it  is  in* 
dicative  both  of  his  wisdom  and  of  hia 
generosity,  that  he  encouraged  young 
statesmen  especially  to  come  about 
him.  Why  are  Gladstone,  &dney 
Herbert,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr 
Cardwell,  Peelites  to  the  badc-bone 
at  this  day  ?  Because  Peel  saw  more 
of  them  in  later  days,  a^d  conversed 
with  them  more  &eely  than  with  any 
other  x>ersons,  his  oldest  Mend  Goul- 
bume  not  excepted. 

If  Peel  over-rode  many  prejudices 
in  the  imposition  of  a  property-tax 
and  his  revision  of  the  tarifit,  be  gain- 
ed the  entire  approval  of  the  more 
thoughtful  in  both  sections  of  the 
empire  by  his  vigorous  proceed- 
ings against  O'Connell.  The  monster 
meetings,  and  the  language  used  at 
them,  had  become  intolerable :  and 
Peel,  believing  both  to  be  illegal,  put 
the  law  in  force.  No  insurrection 
followed  the  arrest,  the  condemna- 
tion, or  the  imprisonment  of  the  agita- 
tor; and  though  subsequently  rdeas- 
ed  by  the  decision  on  appeal  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  O'Connell  ceased 
ever  after  to  be  a  dangerous  member 
of  society.  Peel*s  forei^p  policy,  like- 
wise, under  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  most  suc- 
cessful. Once  only  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  thisconntry  and  France 
were  imperilled ;  but  moderation  on 
both  sidesovercamethe  difficulty,  and 
peace  was  maintained.  In  India  and 
m  China  he  redeemed  the  blunders 
of  his  predecessors,  and  the  finances 
of  the  country  righted  themselves. 
Yet  mischief  was  brewing  both  with- 
in the  House  and  without 
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benefit  from  the  pablication  of  the 
Tolame  which  professes  to  explain 
his  proceedings,  and  the  motives  for 
theni,  on  the  question  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.    The  trath  we  be- 
lieve to  be,  that  before  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  had  attained  the  di- 
mensions  to   which   it    eventnally 
reached.  Peel  was  at  heart  a  tho- 
rough fSree-trader.   We  believe,  also, 
that  he  was  restrained  from  moving 
more  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade  rather  by  respect  for  the  pre- 
judices of  others,  than  through  anj 
misgivings    in   himself.     Now  his 
duty  under  snch  drcnmstances  was 
obvious,  and  ho  ought  at  all  risks  to 
have  gone  through  with  it.  His  party 
had  raised  him  to   power  —  most 
of  them,  but  not  all,  because  they  be- 
lieved, or  persuaded  themselves  to 
believe,  that  he  was  an  anti-Free- 
trader.    He  ought  to  have  seized 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  calling  the 
more   influential  among  them   to- 
gether, and  explaining  tnat  Conser- 
vatism did  not  mean  the  mainten- 
ance of  high  duties  on  foreim  com, 
or  the  exclusion  from  the  £Snglish 
market   of  any   article    fabricated 
abroad.    Had  he  adopted  this  course, 
we  are  as  confident  as  we  can  be  of 
anything,  that  if  he  failed  to  carry 
the  party  along  with  him,  at  least 
he  would  have  escaped  the  charge 
of  treachery  and  the  bitterness  to 
which  it  gave  rise.    For  the  wildest 
advocate  of  the  agricultural  leaders 
at  that  time  impned  no  more  than 
tiiat  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
if  effected,  should  certainly  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  repeal  of  all  laws  which 
gave  protection  to  British  manufac- 
tures. 

Peel  was  not  politically  courageous 
enough  to  follow  this  line.  He  had 
80  often  stood  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Protection,  that  he  was  afraid 
to  acknowledge  to  his  adherents 
that  his  views  were  changed.  He 
therefore  preferred  wearing  the  mask 
a  little  longer,  and  tmsted  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  for  a  convenient 
moment  to  lay  it  aside.  Meanwhile 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League  grow  more 
formidable  from  day  to  day;  and  the 
Whigs,  according  to  their  wont  in 
such  cases,  joined  the  agitators. 
Their  motive  was  obvious  enough. 
They  desired  to  harass,  to  weaken. 


and  ultimately  to  throw  out  the  Mi- 
nistry ;  and  the  Ministers  themselves 
helped^  to  play  their  game.  Peel's 
relaxation  of  the  Com  Laws  had 
alarmed  the  Conservatives,  without 
satisfying  their  rivals.  Sir  Edward 
KnatchbuU  withdrew  from  the  Ca- 
binet, and  the  loss  of  an  honest,  if 
not  a  very  able  man,  was  rendered 
more  serious  because  of  the  suspi- 
cions which  attached  to  it  Personal 
feeling,  likewise,  began  to  work. 
There  was  antagonism  instead  of 
sympathy  between  Peel  and  Disraeli; 
and  Disraeli  was  not  a  man  to  be 
drawn  through  any  cause  into  hosti- 
lity without  detriment  to  the  party 
which  provoked  him.  It  is  but  fair 
to  add,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  supercilious  treatment 
which  it  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment, showed  frequent  symptoms  of 
impatience.  Peel  carried  his  Bank 
Charter  Act  by  an  immense  majority 
in  both  Houses ;  yet  of  those  who 
voted  for  him,  not  a  few  complained 
that  he  had  scarcely  condescended  to 
point  out  the  circumstances  which 
rendered  this  measure  necessary.  His 
next  proposal,  to  replace  the  annual 
grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth  by 
a  permanent  endowment,  was  not  so 
well  received.  It  was  ushered  in  by 
a  speech  which  gave  mortal  offence 
to  advanced  Protestants,  almost  idl 
of  whom  sat  behind  him,  and  which 
was  applauded  by  the  Whigs,  be- 
cause, as  they  affirmed,  it  expressed 
their  views,  not  his,  on  the  subject 
From  the  benches  in  Peel's  rear  jwere 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  strains  of 
sarcasm  as  well  as  of  reproach.  He 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  great  parlia- 
mentary middle-man  —  a  man  who 
bamboozles  one  party  and  plunders 
the  other,  till,  having  obtained  a  po- 
sition to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  he 
cries  out,  "  Let  us  have  no  party 
questions,  but  fixity  of  tenure." 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  galled  Peel 
the  most— the  opposition  of  a  large 
section  of  his  own  followers,  or  the 
patronising  support  which  he  received 
from  Lord  Jolm  Russell  and  tho 
Whigs.  He  saw,  likewise,  with  more 
of  regret  than  surprise,  that  the  feel- 
ing out  of  doors  was  against  him.  Nor 
did  he  redeem  his  position,  whatever 
benefit  he  may  have  conferred  upon 
the  State,  by  establishing  in  Ireland 
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what  Sir  Robert  Inglis  denoanoed 
as  *"  Qodless  GoUegea."  Partly,  per- 
hapa,  on  this  account,  partly  because 
he  had  sentiment,  if  not  justice,  on 
his  side,  Lord  Auiley  suoceedea  in 
carrying  against  the  Qoyemment  an 
important  amendment  on  the  bill 
for  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  in 
the  factories.  This  was  more  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel  could  bear.  He 
threatened  to  resign.  The  Conser- 
vatives were  neither  so  far  irritated  as 
to  derire  this,  nor  wei^  enough  to  be- 
lieve that,  as  yet,  they  could  go  on 
without  him.  The  vote  was  therefore 
rescinded.  But  when  the  same  tactics 
were  tried  again  under  similar  dr- 
enmstances,  on  a  question  affecting 
the  sugar  duties,  the  issues  proved  leas 
satisfactory.  The  House  felt  that  it 
was  treated  disrespectfully.  Mr  Dis- 
raeli expressed  his  own  sentiments, 
and  the  sentiments  of  many  others, 
in  a  tone  which  wounded,  if  it  failed 
to  convince;  and  Peel,  affecting  to 
despise  what  he  could  not  but  per- 
ceive to  be  very  damaging  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  supporters,  de- 
clined to  reply.  It  was  evident  to 
the  most  casual  observer  that  the 
Conservatives  were  breaking  up  into 
two  camps ;  that,  though  still  allied, 
thev  were  no  longer  a  nomogeneous 
boay;  and  that,  if  this  system  of 
sharp  attack  on  the  one  side,  and 
ostentatious  contempt  on  the  other, 
were  continued,  the  aUies  would  soon 
separate,  if  they  did  not  turn  their 
arms  against  each  other. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  agitators,  though  they 
never  avoweait,  took  renewed  heart 
from  the  contemplation  of  this 
schism,  and  that  Peel*B  budget  of 
1845,  excellent  as  in  the  main  it 
was,  greatly  strengthened  their  hands. 
He  retained  both  the  income-tax  and 
the  duty  on  foreign  com,  while  he 
reduced  the  duties  on  sugar,  raw 
cotton,  coal  for  eiroort,  and  glass, 
imd  liberated  entirely  430  minor  ar- 
ticles—among which  were  dro^  in- 
cluding arsenic  and  other  poisons. 
The  press,  and  especially  the  Times^ 
which  had  for  some  time  wavered, 
now  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
League.  "  While  our  bread  is  taxed," 
it  was  said, "  arsenic  is  admitted  du^ 
free :  so  that  if  we  cannot  have  food 
at  the  natural  price,  we  may  have 
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poison  on  niodeiate  ierni&  .  .  . 
Bones  of  cattle  are  liberated  from 
duty,  but  the  fleaiL  upon  them  re- 
mains subject  to  the  landlord'a  tax ; 
foreign  animals  are  allowed  to  frir- 
nish  us  with  everything  bat  meat- 
free  admission  is  granted  to  their 
bones,  their  hides,  their  haiij  their 
hoofs,  their  homSy  their  taola — to 
everything  but  their  flesh,  which  is 
precisely  tne  part  of  which  we  stand 
most  in  need.  Feathers,  flock,  and 
flower-roots  for  beds,  have  won  the 
favour  of  the  Premier ;  but  flocks  of 
sheep  continue  under  the  appropriate 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond." 
In  like  maimer,  the  distincticm  main- 
tained by  him  between  slaTe-grown 
and  other  sugars  furnished  Mr  Mac- 
aulay  with  an  opening  for  one  of  his 
most  successful  outpourings  of  inmy. 
All  this  irritated  Peel,  because  it 
seemed  to  give  satisfaction,  rather 
than  the  reverse,  to  a  large  aeetaon 
of  his  professed  adherenta.  They 
disliked  his  measures  for  reasons  the 
very  opposite  of  those  which  insured 
to  them  the  hostility  of  the  Timei 
and  of  Mr  Macaulay,  yet  they  made 
no  secret  of  the  pleasure  with  which 
they  read  the  stinging  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  one,  and  listened  to 
the  diatribes  of  the  other.  Wlio  can 
hesitate,  with  such  evidence  befiHiB 
him,  to  believe  that  the  seversnce  of 
Peel's  views  from  those  of  the  old 
Tory  party  was  alreadv  oompletep  and 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Lavs 
only  anticipated  by  a  brief  space  the 
rupture  or  all  political  connection 
between  them  which  had  become 
sooner  or  later  inevitable  1 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the 
potato-blight  began  to  show  itself, 
creating  everywhere  a  degree  of  panic 
for  which  there  was  no  just  reason. 
Not  that  the  misfortune  was  a  light 
one ;  far  from  it  In  Ireland  espe- 
cially, where  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion depended  for  subsistence  upon 
the  potato,  such  a  foilure  of  the  crop 
as  threatened  could  not  but  be  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  inconveni- 
ence. Yet  more  than  inconvenience 
would  probably  not  have  been  expe- 
rienced, had  the  Government  acted 
with  becoming  energy  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  for  it  is  a  curious  faet^  that 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  at 
this  time,  there  was  com  enough  in 
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bond  to  feed  the  wbole  population 
of  the  foimer  section  of  the  empire 
for  many  months.      It  was  ^uite 
within  toe  province  of  the  Minister, 
aa  soon  as  the  first  indications  of 
&miDe  araeaied,  to  permit^  by  order 
in  Cooncil,  the  liberation  of  this 
eoniy  or  any  portion  of  it,  and  to 
suspend,  if  need  were,  the  opera- 
tion of  tiie  Com  Laws  themselves. 
Or  better  still,  it  was  competent  to 
the  Galmiet,  without  any  interference 
with  tiiese  laws,  to  make  such  ad- 
vrnnees  from  the  Treasury  as  would 
have  saffieed  to  keep  the  Irish  pea- 
aantiy  employed  on  profitable  work, 
and  so  prevented  them  from  starving. 
For  either  proceeding,  under  the  dr- 
GomstaaoeSy  an   act    of  indemnitv 
would  have  certainly  been  obtained. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Execu- 
tive Government  shrank  from  both 
eourses.    The  former  appeared  to  Sir 
.Hobert  Peel's  odleagues  too  hazard- 
c«^\    They  were  apprehensive  that 
ihx  suspension  of  toe  Ck>m  Laws  in 
iT>y  shape  would  amount  to  a  re- 
gnal; for  who,  on  the  reassembling 
•.\^  Parliament,  would  venture  to  pro- 
Y»  se  their  reimposition  ?    To  the  lat- 
t  s  Peel  himself  was  opposed.  He  did 
/irt  choose  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  contracting  a  public  debt  in  order 
to  retain  a  tax  cm  com.    And  so,  for 
lade  of  unanimity  among  the  mem- 
beiB  of  the  Administratiou,  events 
were  left  to  take  their  coui*se,  and 
thousands  of  persons  died  of  hunger 
ia  a  country  which  overflowed  with 
wealth,  and  had  its  granaries  burst- 
ing with  com.    But  we  are  antici- 
.  pating. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  a  de- 
tailed history  of  the  years  1845 
and  1846— of  the  stormy  debates 
which  characterised  the  progress  of 
the  parliamentary  sessions;  or  of 
the  diatribes  written  and  spoken, 
which  disturbed  the  public  mind  out 
of  doors— Sir  Robert  Peel's  steady 
refusal  to  grant  the  committee  for 
which  Mr  Cobden  applied,  Mr  Cob- 
den's  speech,  Mr  Sidney  Herbert's 
reply,  and  Mr  Disraeli's  rejoinder,  are 
probably  firesh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  midorit^  of  our  readera  They 
were  alike  indicative  of  chauge  in 
tho  political  horizon,  which  the  most 
careless  could  not  fail  to  observe; 
and  the   change,  so  foreshadowed. 


was  not  slow  in  making  itself  felt 
The  sliding-Bcale  was  maintained 
against  the  attacks  of  Mr  VilUers 
and  the  entire  Whig  and  Free-trade 
party ;  but  it  was  maintained  amid 
an  ominous  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  Minister.  It  subsequently  came 
oat  that  already,  before  the  potato 
disease  had  developed  itself,  the 
Minister  was  convinced  of  the  im- 
policy of  Com  Laws  in  any  shape. 
Why  did  he  not  then,  if  not  before, 
make  a  frank  avowal  of  principle  to 
his  followers  ?  Because  it  was  then 
too  late.  Angry  passions  were  roused 
on  all  sides,  wnich  no  amount  of 
frankness  now  could  have  availed  to 
appease. 

At  last,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  The 
summer  had  been  wet  and  cold,  and 
the  weather  still  continued  inclement. 
The  promise  of  the  harvest  was,  in 
every  respect,  a  bad  one;  and  all 
over  Europe  the  same  evil  report 
was  heard.  Still  the  Com  Laws  re- 
mained unchanged,  the  House  of 
Commons  having  refiimd  to  substi- 
tute for  the  sliding-scale  a  fixed  duty, 
first  of  8a.,  next  of  5s.  per  (quarter. 
There  was  fierce  agitation  in  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  in  Lon- 
don; and  Budd^y,  on  the  22d  of 
November,  Lord  John  RusseU's  me- 
morable letter  to  his  constituents 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  the  last 
straw  which  broke  the  camel's  back. 
It  enunciated  to  the  public  opinions 
which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  endea- 
vouring at  this  very  time  to  recom- 
mend to  his  colleagues  for  adoption. 
Chi  the  25th  the  C8S>inet  met,  and  the 
question  of  a  suspension  of  the  Com 
Laws,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
repeal,  was  debated ;  but  Peel  could 
not  carry  a  ms^ority  with  him.  Not 
even  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
Duke  to  follow  his  guidance  could 

Srevail  upon  more  than  Lord  Aber- 
een.  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr 
Sidney  Herbert  to  vote  with  him. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  therefore, 
Peel  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the 
Queen,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  con- 
ceming  the  fitness  of  which,  in  every 
point  of  view,grave  doubts  may  be 
entertained.  For  not  only  were  all 
his  own  opinions  on  the  question  of 
repeal  stated,  but  a  sort  of  history 
was  given  of  the  discussions  in  Cabi- 
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net,  which  prevented  his  acting  on 
these  opinions.  And  then  the  writer 
added—**  Your  Majesty  can,  if  jrou 
think  fit,  make  this  communication 
known  to  the  Minister  who,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  may  be 
honoured  by  your  Majesty's  confi- 
dence." In  other  words,  **  I  am  desir- 
ous not  only  that  your  Miyesty  should 
yourself  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  these  circumstances,  but  that 
you  should  make  them  known  to  the 
Minister  who,  as  my  successor,  may 
be  honoured  by  your  Ms^esty's  con- 
fidence.*' It  was  this  indirect  reauest 
to  the  Sovereign  that  she  would  ex- 
plain to  his  successor  the  differences 
m  her  Cabinet,  and  the  causes  of 
them,  which  gave  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
letter  its  somewhat  equivocal  cha- 
racter ;  for  it  not  only  broke  up  the 
Conservative  Administration,  a  cata- 
strophe which  was,  perhaps,  insep^ar- 
able  just  then  from  the  resignation 
of  Peel  himself,  but  it  rendered  the 
formation  of  any  other  Ministry 
not   pledged   to   a   repeal   of  the 
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were  his  motives?  Was  he  influ- 
enced by  pure  love  of  country  1  Or 
did  he  desire  to  have  his  own  name 
associated  with  a  fiscal  arrangement 
which  he  had  learned  to  regard  with 
a  species  of  political  idolatry  ?  Or 
was  anger  towards  the  party,  from 
which  of  late  he  had  sufiered  so 
man;^  personal  mortifications,  busy 
within  him?  People  will  answer 
these  questions  according  to  the 
general  estimate  which  tney  form 
of  the  character  of  the  man.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  we  believe  Peel  to  have  been 
under  the  pressure,  not  of  any  one 
feeling,  but  of  many,  on  this  occasion. 
And  we  believe,  further,  looking  not 
only  to  his  own  reputation  and  influ- 
ence, but  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  which  he  sincerely  loved, 
that  he  committed  even  a  greater 
mistake  in  preventing  the  formation 
of  Lord  John's  Government,  than  he 
did  when  he  compelled  the  members 
of  his  own  Administration  to  ship- 
wreck both    themselves   and   their 


Com  Laws  impossible.    JNToWjifitbe    party,  by  speaking  and  voting  at 
conceded  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com    his  pleasuie  m  the  teeth  of  their  long- 
cherished  and  still  avowed  convio- 


Laws  was  a  measure  of  such  impor- 
tance that  only  by  passing  it  the 
constitution  could  be  preserved, 
then  no  fault  can  be  found  with  a 
Conservative  Minister  for  preferring 
to  the  life  of  the  partj  of  which  he 
was  at  the  head,  the  life  of  the  con- 
stitution itself.  But  surely  on  no 
other  or  lighter  grounds  —  on  no 
grounds  of  mere  expediency,  or 
convenience,  or  even  or  the  balance 
of  fiscal  good  to  the  country  over 
fiscal  evil — can  an  act  be  founded 
which  destroyed  at  a  blow  all  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  if  it 
did  not  take  away  all  faith  in  the 
sincerity  and  honour  of  public  men 
in  general. 

fiut  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
Sir  Robert  PeeFs  inconsistencies  in 
this  matter.  After  throwing  the 
game,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Whigs,  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  win  It  As  if  it  had  been  his 
object  not  merely  to  throw  out^  but 
to  destroy  the  Tory  party,  he  insisted 
on  doing  himself,  as  a  Tory  Minister, 
what,  by  a  little  cordial  co-opera- 
tion as  a  private  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  could  have  enabled  the 
Whigs  to  effect  far  better.    What 


tions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  handling 
this  delicate  matter  we  have  care- 
fully avoided  expressing  auy  opinion 
of  our  own  on  the  abstract  question 
of  Com  Laws,  as  part  of  the  com- 
mercial system  of  this  country.  If 
protective  duties  affecting  human 
food  be  mischievous,  then  as  the 
original  enactment  of  Corn  Laws 
was  a  blunder,  so  their  repeal,  as 
soon  as  the  public  mind  was  pre- 
pared for  it^  became  a  duty ;  and  if  a 
dntv,  then  it  was  right  togo  through 
with  it  at  all  hazards.  But  the  style 
of  oratory  which  prevailed  at  the 
time,  the  determination  to  connect 
repeal  with  the  Irish  famine,  was 
the  merest  claptrap).  As  a  remedy 
for  the  evil  in  question,  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  was  quite  worthless. 
All  that  could  be  done  to  feed  the 
Irish  was  already  done  before  the 
question  came  under  discussion  in 
Parliament  First  the  general  public^ 
and  then  the  Government,  acknow- 
ledged the  necessity  of  prompt 
action,  and  money  was  raised,  .and 
committees  of  relief  formed,  which 
purchased  Indian-corn,  and  brought 
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ibod  within  the  reach  of  tboee  whoj 
being  withoat  money  of  their  own, 
^were  just  as  little  able  to  bay  cheap 
bread  as  dear.    Nor  is  this  alL    It 
"^Rras  iinxKWBible,ui  the  natuze  of  things, 
that  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  great  measure 
eoald  have  any  effect  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  duties  on  foreign 
com  were  not  removed  at  once.    The 
lavr,  on  the  contrary,  settled  that  they 
Bbonld  go  throagh  a  gradual  process 
of  diminution,  which  was  to  reach 
the  point  of  extinction  after  three 
years ;  and  three  years  of  continued 
famine,  assuming  tnat  the  Com  Laws 
^were  in  any  measure  the  causes  of  it^ 
ironld  have  been  just  as  fatal  to 
the  generation  made  subject  to  it  as 
thirtr  yeus.    The  Irish  famine  was 
a  teUiDg  card  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Cobden  and  the  League.    Mr  Fox 
and  his  friends  made  the  best  use  of 
it.      Bat  such  reasonings  as  these 
oo^ht  not  to  have  had  any  weight 
-with  statesmen  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
calibre;  and,  in   spite  of  his  own 
declarations  to  the  codtrary,  we  have 
ereat  difficulty  in  belieying  that  they 
had  any  weight  with  Su:  Bobert  him- 
8el£ 

There  seems  no  reason  any  longer 
to  doubt,  that  when,  in  1842,  Feel 
introduoed   his   first    modifications 
into  the  tariff",   he  looked  to  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  principles  of 
tree  trade  as  a  mere  question  or  time. 
The  famous  letter  to  the  merchants 
of  an  obscure  town  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  indicates  as  much ;  and  all 
Ids  proceedings,  subsequentlv  to  the 
arrangements  therein  referrea  to,  cor- 
roborate that  testimony.    It  is  dear, 
also,  that  he  contemplated  the  sub- 
stitution, to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
'  direct  for  indirect  taxation,  as  a  per- 
manent fiscal  arrangement  Whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong  in  adopting 
these  yiews,  is  not  the  question  now 
before  us ;  but^  looking  both  to  his 
own  past  and  his  own  future,  he  was, 
in  our  opinion,  decidedly  wrong  in 
the  mode  by  which  he  endeayoured 
to  cariy  them  into  effect     Neyer 
was  Minister  more  popular,  neyer 
had  Minister  more  power  than  he 
to  bend  the  opinions  of  others  to  his 
own,  had  he  set  about  the  operation, 
on  his  first  assumption  of  omce,  in  a 
right  spirit    There  was  such  a  feel- 
ing of  triumph  in  1842,  such  a  sense 


of  relief  from  the  burthen  of  Whig 
misrule,  that  men  were  ready  to  take 
up  and  to  lay  down  almost  any  poli- 
tical opinions  at  his  bidding.  Pitt 
or  Ganninff,  circumstanced  as  he  then 
was,  would  haye  done  all  that  he 
did,  and  more  too,  yet  carried  the  . 
best  wishes  of  his  adherents  alone 
with  him.  Pitt  or  Canning  would 
haye  had  no  needless  reserye  in  any 
of  his  dealings.  Their  steps  in  ad- 
yance  would  haye  been  taken  gradu- 
ally, and  neyer  without  preyious 
communication  with  their  supporters. 
They  would  haye  aatisfied  the  most 
incredulous  that  the  constitution  of 
1832  could  not  be  worked  on  the 
same  principles  with  the  constitution 
of  1822 ;  and  by  representing  each 
concession  as  an  experiment,  they 
might,  and  probably  would,  haye  been 
allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
own  inclinations  to  the  end.  But 
Peel  was  incapable  of  this.  He  could 
not  unbend,  or  open  his  mind  eyen  to 
those  immediately  about  him.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  argue  the 

Eropriety  of  schemes  which  his  de- 
h&mte  judgment  approyed,  except 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  For 
him,  therefore,  to  c%jole,  so  to  speak, 
the  great  Toiy  party  into  aoing 
risht,  was  constitutionally  impos- 
sibla  Hence  eyery  act  of  his,  eyen 
when  its  abstract  wisdom  might  be 
admitted,  gaye  offence.  Nobody 
likes  to  DC  taken  by  surprise,  eyen 
once :  to  be  taken  by  surpriee  time 
after  time,  and  time  after  time  to 
haye  the  mortification  of  eating  his 
own  words,  or  outraging  his  own 
prejudices,  becomes  in  the  end  an 
intolerable  bondage.  The  Tories 
could  not  bear  it. 

But  another  course  was  open  to 
Peel.  He  could  not  fail  to  perceiye, 
from  what  followed  the  endowment 
of  Maynooth  and  the  second  reyision 
of  the  tariff,  that  the  confidence  of 
the  party  in  their  leader  was  gone. 
All  nis  seryices  during  the  years  of 
opposition  seemed  to  be  forgotten, 
and  ominous  murmurs  referring  to 
the  treason,  as  it  was  called,  of  1829, 
were  again  heard.  So  early,  indeed, 
as  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1845, 
he  had  been  plainly  told  that  he 
was  betraying  the  Parliament  which 
brought  him  into  power,  and  that  a 
Conseryatiye  Qoyemmeut  under  his 
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^idanee  was  an  organised  hypo- 
crisy. He  had  no  right,  after  this,  to 
keep  his  place  as  tne  head  of  the 
Tory  party.  Then,  and  not  one  day 
later,  he  should  hare  annount^ed,  at 
All  events  to  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet, 
his  purpose  of  repealing  the  Com 
Laws ;  and  if  he  &iled  to  carry  them 
along  with  him,  he  ought  to  hare 
retired  from  office.  But  here,  again, 
the  defects  in  Peel's  character  as  a 

Silitician  proved  too  strong  for  him. 
e  seems  never  to  have  understood 
the  importance,  in  a  free  State,  of 
fidelity  to  party ;  fidelity,  not  in  the 
sense  whicn  is  too  often  applied  to 
the  term— viz.,  a  blind  adherence  to 
opinions  once  expressed — but  fidelity 
implying  tenderness  for  the  personal 
feelings  and  due  respect  for  toe  judg- 
ments of  those  with  whom  we  act 
Though  far  from  adopting  M.  Guizot's 
estimate  either  of  the  general  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  subject  of  his 
panegyric,  we  entirely  assent  to  the 
truth  of  the  following  observations : — 

''This  judicious  politician,"  he  says, 
"  this  skilful  tactician,  this  consummate 
financier,  this  reasoncr  who  had  so  mar- 
vellous a  knowledge  of  party,  this  ora- 
tor who  was  often  so  eloquent,  and 
■always  so  powerful,  did  not  know  how 
to  live  on  intimate  terms  with  his  party, 
to  imbue  them  beforehand  with  his 
ideas,  to  animate  them  with  his  spirit, 
to  associate  them  with  his  designs  as 
well  as  with  his  successes,  with  the 
workings  of  his  mind  as  well  as  with 
the  chances  of  his  fortune.  He  was 
cold  J  taciturn,  and  solitary  in  the  midst 
of  his  army,  and  almost  equally  so  in  the 
midst  of  his  staff  It  was  his  maxim 
that  it  was  better  to  make  concessions 
to  his  enemies  than  to  his  friends.  The 
day  came  when  he  had  to  demand  great 
•concessions  from  his  friends — not  for 
himself,  for  he  sought  none,  but  for  the 
public  interest,  which  he  had  warmly 
at  heart.  He  found  them  cold  in  their 
turn,  not  prepared  to  yield,  and  strang- 
ers to  the  transformations  which  he  had 
himself  undergone.  He  was  not  in  a 
position  to  make  them  share  his  views, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  necessary  com- 
promise." 

And  yet  this  man  was,  in  all  the 
relations  of  private  life,  amiable  and 
excellent— a  true  and  devoted  hus- 
band, an  affectionate  father,  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  arts,  a  hearty  promoter 
of  all  that  had  a  tendency  to  better 
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the  condition  of  others.  No  doubt, 
even  in  his  private  virtues  he  was 
still  Sir  Robert  Peel  He  could  not 
grant  a  small  endowment  to  a  book- 
club in  Tamworth,  without  annexing 
to  it  conditions  which  marked  him 
as  the  benefactor.  He  turned  the 
first  sod  on  the  opening  of  the  Trent 
Valley  line  of  railway  with  the  same 
verbcoity  which  characterised  his 
establishment  of  one  of  those  ecde- 
siastieal  structures  which,  alter  him 
and  his  bill,  are  still  called  the  ^^  Peel 
Parishes."  Hospitable  and  land,  he 
was  yet  shy  even  in  his  own  house  : 
and  in  the  houses  of  others  he  seemea 
to  shrink  from  close  communion  with 
any  one.  We  have  seen  him,  when 
we  were  guests  together  in  the  same 
mansion,  sit,  of  an  evening,  quite 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  oompany, 
and  read ;  and  that,  too,  thougn  the 
company  consisted,  in  part  at  least, 
of  tne  very  persons  ^ith  whom  he 
lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy. Such  a  man  ought  to  have  been 
an  aristocrat.  With  talents  of  a  very 
high  order,  with  great  knowledge, 
great  caution,  great  experience,  ne 
was  not  fit  to  be  an  English  Minister. 
His  policy  may  have  b^n— whatever 
be  the  measure  taken  of  it— benefi- 
eial  in  no  conunon  d^ree  to  the 
country;  but  it  was  carried  through 
at  such  an  expense  of  lacerated  affec- 
tions and  broken  politioal  ties,  that 
it  may  admit  of  a  question  whether 
the  ffood  received  has  not  been  se- 
cured at  too  costly  a  price. 

We  need  not  go  on  with  this  sketch. 
Having  baffled  Lord  John,  Peel  re- 
sumed office,  and  carried,  as  is  well 
known,  with  the  support  of  the 
Whigs,  his  great  measure,  against 
the  voices  of  two-thirds  of  his  own 
party.  He  could  not  expect  to 
escape,  in  doing  so,  the  censure  of 
those  who  charged  him  with  having 
betrayed  thenL  It  was  poured  upon 
him,  and  upon  the  rest  of  the  Minis- 
ters, with  no  sparing  hand,  and  in 
terms  which  the  heat  of  the  moment 
mi^ht  in  some  degree  palliate,  but 
which  admits  of  no  delioerate  justi- 
fication. All  sober-minded  men,  not 
thrown  into  the  vortex  of  the  whirl- 
P|Ool,  regretted  this  violence  at  the 
time ;  afi,  even  the  more  prominent 
actors. in  the  scene,  regret  it  now. 
But  ifurely  there  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
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Baa.  end  of  ongxy  feeHng.  To  Sir 
Robert  Beel's  merits,  after  the  sad 
jbcdd^it  which  removed  him  from 
smong  us,  none  bore  more  willing 
testimony  than  those  who,  in  1846, 
cat  him  most  deeply  with  their  irony. 
And  Barely,  when  the  brother  of  the 
stateeman  so  abased  finds  it  possible 
to  act  again  with  them,  not  in  the 
House  only  bat  in  the  Cabinet,  it  ill 
beoomee  the  friends  of  that  statesman, 
nontatter  howattadied,  to  standupon 
tbeir  old  grudges. 

Sir  Robert  carried  his  repeal  of  the 
Com  Ijaw&  and  five  weeksafterwards, 
on  the  S5tn  of  Jnne^  proposed  the  se- 
cond reading  of  a  bill  for  the  repres- 
«km  of  acts  of  violence  and  disorder 
IB  Ireland.    He  had  been  supported 
en  the -first  reading,  which  came  on 
befinre  the  Com  Bill  was  proposed,  by 
a  majority  of  149  votes  ;  he  now 
found,  as  indeed  he  expected  to  do, 
the  great  bulk  of  these  ready  to  op- 
pose him.    The  Conservative  party, 
under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Qeoi^ 
Bentanck,  gave  free  scope  to  their 
indignation ;  and,  for  tne  avowed 
purpose  of  avenging  themselves  on 
the  Minister,  threw  out  the  bill  by  a 
maiority  of  73  votes.     Sir  Robert 
tooK  the  defeat  with  calmness  and 
dignity :  not  one  angry  word  escaped 
him.    He  waited  in  the  House  till 
the  result  of  the  division  was  an- 
nounced, and  then,  amid  profound 
silence,  withdrew.     There  was  no 
cheering  on  either  side.    The  Con- 
servatives  knew  that   the  victory 
which  they  had  won  would  i^ot,  iia 
its  results,  work  them  good.    The 
Whigs  and  Radicals,  conscious  that 
no  snare  of  the  merits  of  success  be- 
longed to  them,  showed  little  glad- 
ness and  no  disposition  to  triumph. 
Tet  at  this  very  moment  both  parties 
heard  that  Peel's  foreign  policy  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  that  the 
difiierenoes  which  had  threatened  at 
one  time  to  plunge  England  and 
America  into  a  war,  were  reconciled. 
From  the  day  of  his  resipation 
of  office,  up  to  that  on  which  the 
fatal  accident  occurred  to  him,  Peel 
maintained,  or  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
an  independent  position  in  the  House 
of  Common&    Generally  speaking, 
he  gave  his  support  to  Lord  John 
Rasseirs  Administration.    He  aided 
the  Qovemment  to  get  rid  of  the 


Navigation  Laws,  to  introduce  poor- 
laws  into  Ireland,  and  to  carrv 
through,  in  1847,  a  Coercion  Bill 
similar  in  its  details  to  that  which 
they  had  enabled  the  angry  Tories 
to  throw  out  in  1846.  In  a  like 
spirit  he  supported  the  increased, 
grant  which  Lord  John  proposed  for 
education ;  and  not  onlv  voted,  but 
spoke  in  favour  of  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Jews  into  Parliament  It 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  now  at  length 
he  felt  himself  free  to  follow  the 
promptings  of  his  own  judgment. 
Finally,  he  suggested  the  adoption  of 
a  measure,  whmh  the  Government 
first  resisted,  but  which  it  afterwards 
took  up  and  carried  through— the 
establtsoment  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court,  which  has  done  more 
to  remedv  the  worst  social  evils  of 
Ireland  than  all  the  other  laws  which 
Parliament  has  passed  since  the 
union  of  the  two  legislatures.  All  this 
was  directly  at  variance  with  the 
rigid  obstmctiveness  for  which  his 
enemies  had  laboured  to  ^ve  him 
credit,  and  it  very  much  mcreased 
the  hostility  of  the  more  prejudiced 
among  his  former  supporters.  Yet 
it  was  ouite  in  accord  with  the  whole 
turn  or  his  mind.  '^  Robert,"  his 
father  is  reported  to  have  said,  '*  has 
a  great  deal  of  the  Whig  in  him ;  he 
must  be  carefully  trained  to  become 
a  Tory."  Certainly,  if  by  Whig  the 
old  man  meant  a  statesman  of  large 
views  on  all  questions  not  affecting 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  he 
was  right ;  but  according  to  our 
reading  of  the  expression,  it  applies 
rather  to  Tories  than  to  Whi^— cer- 
tainlv  to  Tories  of  the  school  of  Pitt,  in 
which  Peel  had  been  carefully  edu- 
cated. 

So  public  matters  went  on,  Peel 
holding  himself  idoof  from  anv  con- 
nection with  the  Whigs,  though 
generally  supporting  them  in  their 
ome  policy,  when  the  Don  Pacifico 
question  arose,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
8ton*s  treatment  of  the  little  help- 
less kingdom  of  Greece  gave  of- 
fence to  France,  and  was  condem- 
ned by  more  than  the  Tory  party 
in  England.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lord  Stanley,  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  upon  it  a  formal  vote 
of  censure,  and  m  the  Hquse  of  Com- 
mons there  was  every  disposition  to 
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repeat  the  blow.  But  the  cataa- 
trophe  of  a  change  of  Miniseen, 
whidi  nobody  in  truth  desired,  was 
preyented  by  the  co-operation  with 
the  cabinet  of  Mr  Boeouck  and  the 
Radicals.  The  learned  gentleman 
moyed  that  '^  the  principles  on  which 
the  foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty's 
Cbvemmetit  hayo  been  regulated, 
haye  been  such  as  are  calculated  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
this  country,  and,  in  times  of  unex- 
ampled difficulty,  to  preserye  peace 
between  England  and  the  yarious 
nations  of  the  world."  This  was  a  de- 
claration which  wounded  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  sensitiye  nature.  He  accept- 
ed it,  as  bringing  the  foreign  policy  of 
past  Goyernments,  of  many  of  which 
he  had  been  himself  a  member,  into 
unfayourable  comparison  with  that  of 
the  present  Goyemment ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  debate  he  rose  to 
protest  against  its  adoption.  He 
was  listened  to  with  breathless  at- 
tention—for neither  section  of  the 
House  knew  which  side  he  was  go- 
ing to  espouse ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  men  said  and  affected  to  belieye, 
his  moral  influence,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  it,  had  neyer  been 
more  commanding  than  at  that  mo- 
ment. When,  therefore,  he  declared, 
*'  I  will  state  the  grounds  upon  whic^ 
I  protest  affainst  the  resolution,  the 
carrying  of  which,  I  believe,  will 
give  a  talse  impression  with  respect 
to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  this 
country,  and  will  establish  a  prin- 
ciple which  you  cannot  put  into  exe- 
cution without  imminent  danger  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,** 
it  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  that 
the  House  was  electrified.  The  Min- 
isters felt  that  the  staff  which  had  so 
long  contributed,  at  least,  to  support 
them,  was  gone ;  while  the  Conser- 
vatives looked  to  Peel  once  more,  as 
a  far  sounder  politician  and  truer 
Englishman  and  Tory,  than  the 
strong  prejudices  to  which  they 
had  of  late  yielded  themselves  up, 
permitted  them  to  see  that  he 
was. 

Ministers  carried  the  resolution, 
however,  by  a  majority  of  46  votes. 
It  was  well  that  they  did.  The  Op- 
position—broken up  into  fragments, 
one  of  which  was  called  a  party 
without  a  leader ;  another,  leaders 


without  a  parly — was  by  no  mesne  ia 
a  condition  to  proGt  by  sacceas,  hftd 
it  been  achieved.  Bat  without  all 
doubt,  the  effect  of  the  discussion  vas 
very  materially  to  abate  the  bittor- 
ness  of  the  alienation  which  ke|)ltbe 
best  and  wisest  of  Peel^s  old  friends 
apart  from  their  old  leader. 

The  debate  of  which  we  have^k- 
en  began  in  the  evenmg  of  Frida;, 
the  28th  of  Juna      Daylight  had 
come  in  on  Saturday  the  29th,  when 
Peel  quitted   the    House,   satisfied 
with  the    sacceas    which    he  bad 
achieved,  and  more  cheerful  in  ocnse- 
quence,  than  he  had  appeared  to  be 
afterany  other  debate  smce  therepeal 
of  theOomLaws-  Havingrestedafeir 
hours  in  bed,  he  yvent  about  noon  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Oommiasion 
which  was  to  arrange  for  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851;  and 
about  five  o'clock  rode  out,  attended 
by  a  groom,  to  take  his  usnai  exer- 
cise in  the  Park.    He  was  in  the  act 
of  speakmg  to  Miss  EUis,  who  to 
likewise    on  horseback,    wAen^to 
horse  suddenly  shied  and  swerved 
round,  and  Sir    Bobert,   alwa^  « 
loose   and   rather    inel^fani  nder, 
was  thrown  violently  over  the  aai- 
mal's  head.    A  medical  gentlemaa 
from  Glasgow  happened  to  be  near, 
and  with   some  other  persons  ran 
immediately  to  lift  him  up.    Being 
asked  whether  he  were  hiirt>  be  re- 
plied, with  a  heayy  groan,  "Yea, 
very  much ;"  and  before  a  carmge 
could  be  procured,  he  fainted.    In 
this  state  ne  was  lifted  into  Mrs 
Lucas's  carriage,  where  he  soon  re- 
covered his  senses,  and  declared  him- 
self to  be  better.    But  the  mortd 
blow  was  given.    He  was  conveyed 
slowly  to  his  residence  in  Whitehall 
Gardens,  and  laid  upon  a  sofa  in  the 
library.    He  never  quitted  that  room 
alive.    Always,  even  in  health,  ner- 
vously sensitive  to  pain,  he  wopla 
not  submit  to  any  close  examination 
of  the  nature  of  his  hurts;  and  when 
his  medical  attendants  had  set  the 
colUr-bone,  in  which  a  fracture  was 
discovered,  he  became  so  irritable 
under  the  pressure  of  the  bandages 
that  th^  were  forced   to   remove 
them.    The  consequence  was,  that 
with  all  the  skill  and  science  of  Lon- 
don at  his  seiTirice,  he  left  nature  to 
take  her  course,  and  died  in  great 
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agony  from  congestion  of  the  lung ; 
upon  'whicby  after  all  was  over,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  broken  rib  was 
preaaing. 

Tlie  outline  which  we  have  endea- 

yonred  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  impar- 

^ality  to  sketch,  will  have  conveyed 

to  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  more 

accurate  view  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 

ehaiacter,  as  it  represents  itself  to 

our  minds,  than  could  be  given  by 

any    formal  summing  up,  however 

elaborately  and  skilfully  prepared. 

It  ^would  be  too  much  to  speak  of 

him   as  one  of  England's  greatest 

statesmen.    He  possessed  little  ori- 

flnidity  of  mind,  and  no  genius.  But 
e  was  painstaking,  able,  industri- 
ooB,  miprejudioed,  honest  in  the  best 
seiiBe  of  that  term,  and  incapable  of 
meanness.     In  spite  of  the  pains 
whidi  were  taken  to  settle  his  opi- 
nions in  early  life,  he  seems  never  to 
have  wholly  surrendered  his  own 
judgment  to  that  of  other&    Indeed, 
Ms  nature  was  one  of  those  which 
mature  themselves  very  slowlv,  and 
are  therefore  open  to  the  cnarge, 
often  very  ill-founded,  of  having  no 
fixed  principles  to  guide  them.  Mow 
gradual,  yet  how  steady,  were  the 
advances  which  he  made  towards  the 
adoption  of  those  views  of  commer- 
cial policy  which  are  now  every- 
where in  the  ascendant    How,  by 
little  and  little,  the  conviction  seems 
to   have    dawned   upon  him   that 
men's  religious  opinions  ought  not 
of  themsdves  to  present  anv  im- 
pediment to  their  possession  of  poli- 
tical power.    Tet  no  man  of  his  age 
cared  more  for  the  wellbeinff  of  the 
working  classes ;  and  it  woiud  be  to 
do  him  great  wronfi"  were  we  to  ques- 
tion his  firm  atta^oment  to  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England.    Peel  s  defects  were  those 
of  temperament  merelv.     He  was 
constitutionally  shy  and  proud.    He 
could  neither  ^ve  nor  receive  un- 
shackled fiuniuarity.     His  manner 


was  not  a  pleasant  one,  either  in 
the  House  of  Commoas  or  anywhere 
else.  His  anxiety  always  to  repre- 
sent himself  as  actuated  by  the  lofti- 
est motives,  and  as  sacrificing  incli- 
nation and  the  ties  of  friendship  to 
duty,  amounted  to  positive  Pecksnif- 
fianism.  It  was  this  weakness  of 
temper,  doubtless,  which  made  him 
resent  as  a  wrong  done  personally  to 
himself  anything  like  remonstrance 
against  his  plans,  whether  of  public 
policy  or  private  patronage.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  ostentatioas 
rejection  of  titles  of  honour  for  his 
children  as  well  as  for  himself.  There 
is  as  much  of  snobbishness  in  the 
pride  which  aifects  to  despise  rank 
to  which  it  has  not  been  bom,  as  in 
the  follv  which  worships  rank  for  its 
own  sake.  Peel  exhibited  this  weak- 
ness in  his  will,  and  seemed  at  least 
to  be  often  under  its  influence  in 
society.  He  had  manv  admirers, 
therefore,  but  few  friends.  Still  he 
was  a  man  of  whom,  with  all  his 
shortcomings,  England  has  cause  to 
be  proud ;  and  whose  name  will  go 
down  to  posterity  among  the  ablest 
and  most  disinterested  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  lead  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  affairs. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a 
few  words  about  the  charmiug  vol- 
ume which  has  furnished  us  with  the 
opportunitv  of  writing  this  paper ;  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  largely  and  plea- 
santly read.  We  do  not  quite  agree 
with  Sir  Lawrence  in  the  estimate 
which  he  forms  of  his  relative's  char- 
acter and  abilities.  We  think  that 
he  has  considerably  under-estimated 
the  latter ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  a  man  so  genial  as  he,  could 
fully  appreciate  either  the  lights  or 
shades  in  the  former.  But  he  evi- 
dently sat  down  to  his  task  deter- 
mined not  to  be  carried  awav  by  his 
feelings,  and  he  has  produced  a  work 
which  is  as  creditable  to  his  heart  as 
to  his  head. 
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THE  BOMAKCE  OF  AOOSmO. 


A  TBUE  BTOBT  OF  MODEBIT  HOME. 


CHAPTER  I. 


''Makk  haste  then,  Teta.  The 
child  is  mad.  Must  I  call  the  other 
women  because  thou  lei'usest  to  obey 
thy  mother)  What  are  my  lady's  se- 
crets, if  she  has  secrets— the  blessed 
Madonna  forbid  I  should  say  she 
had— to  thee)  Send  for  Mariucda,  I 
sa^.  If  her  Excellency  would  gossip 
with  her  foster-sister,  is  it  thy  busi- 
ness? Go,  child,  you  weary  me. 
Send  to  Bocca  for  Mariuccia,  and  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  told,  she  loves 
to  talk ;  be  sure  she  will  tell  it  word 
for  word." 

''  Ah,  mamma  mia,  but  what  has 
Madame  Mareherita  io  do  with  my 
ladyl"  said  the  lively  Teta,  fixing 
upon  her  mother  her  inquisitive  black 
eyes ;  '^  and  why  did  you  fetch  her  in 
such  haste  1  and  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Mariuccia?  She  is  but  a  villana^ 
as  all  the  world  knows.  My  lady 
cares  no  more  for  her  than  I  care  for 
Chichina  in  the  kitchen.  A  great 
lady  like  La  Duchessa  to  gossip  with 
her  foster-sister !— ah,  mother  mine, 
do  you  think  Teta  believes  it  9  And 
why,  then,  did  you  fetch  Madame 
Mar^herita  from  Rome?" 

''Madame  Margherita  is  a  wise 
woman :  she  knows  what  the  Endish 
Forestieri  do  when  they  are  sick,  said 
the  mother^gravely.  ** Nay, she  only 
serves  the  English  strangers,  had  it 
not  been  a  great  lady  like  ours.  Thy 
aunt,  Teta,  who  has  been  in  Englana, 
went  to  seek  her  for  my  lady—thou 
knowest  very  well  my  lady  has  been 
ill.  Send  thou  for  Mariuccia,  and 
hold  thy  peace— she  will  be  better 
now." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  so  they  say,  '  she  will 
be  better  now,'"  said  Teta,  satiri- 
cally; "  but  why  do  not  the  Duke 
and  my  lady  make  rejoicings  and  a 
great  lesta  in  Genzaro,  as  they  did 
when  Donna  Anna  was  bom?  Nay, 
to  be  sure,  you  will  not  answer ;  but 
one  talks  in  the  Agostini  palace, 
madre  mia,  and  one  thinks  also.  I 
will  send  for  Mariuccia  directly — ^and 
do  you  think  she  will  not  teU  ?" 


So  saying,  the  saucy  Teta  weai 
briskly  along  the  gallery,  croamig 
^e  lines  of  sunshine  from  tlie  great 
windows— for  it  was  still  Bpnagj  and 
the  sun  was  bearable  —  with  her 
white  muslin  apron  fluttering,  her 
long  earrings  glancing,  her  gloss  of 
black  hair  shming  under  the  lisbt. 
The  waiting-woman  looked  after  nsr 
with  a  gleam  of  maternal  vanity,  and 
a  sigh  of  more  anxious  feeling:  She 
was  not  annoyed  by  Teta's  curiosi^, 
but  it  made  her  watch  with  a  Mme 
trembling  the  progress  of  her  fiiSr 
developed  Roman  girL 

''Ah,  Teta  is  clever!"  said  the 
mother  to  herself.  "  I  am  glad  sfas 
did  not  go  with  Donna  Anna.  Send 
her  a  safe  husband,  Madcmna  ini& 
santissima !  for  to  be  a  cameriera  in 
a  great  family,  one  must  see  all  and 
say  nothing,  which  would  not  do  for 
my  Teta ;  and  Mariuccia,  though  my 
lady  trusts  her,  is  but  a  country- 
woman, and  loves  to  talk.  These 
peasants  will  talk  of  anvthing  if 
their  life  were  on  it ;  but  they  are  so 
far  above  us.  these  great  ladies — how 
should  the  Duchessa  know  who  best 
to  trust?" 

And  sighing  over  a  little  disap- 
pointed excelfence  of  her  own,  the 
Duchess  Agostini's  faithful  maid 
went  into  her  mistresses  chamber. 
This  room  was  somewhat  mysterioos 
at  present  to  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house.  The  anteroom  which  led  to 
it  was  hung  dose  with  heavy  velvet 
curtains,  covering  the  doors,  the  floor 
was  thickly  carpeted,  the  outer  blinds 
closed  over  the  windows  Coming 
into  this  close,  noiseless,  breathless 
ai)artment,  out  of  the  great  corridor, 
with  its  marble  pavement  and  cola 
statues,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
the  servants  of  the  house  were  curious 
about  the  secrets  of  the  further  apart- 
ments into  which  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted. .Yincenza,  or  Cenci,  as  it 
was  common  to  call  her,  coming  in 
with  familiar  composure  to  this  ante- 
room, suddenly  arrested  herself  in  a 
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pause  of  hoiror  at  the  door,  and  ^ith 
all  the  disgust  and  apprehension  with 
which  English  nostrils  recognise  that 
hoj^bear  of  modem  life,  an  evil  smell, 
Bumed  at  the  motionless  air,  which 
was  weighted  with  a  faint  odour  of  a 
Terydiiferent  character.  The  alarmed 
waiting-maid  sniffed  about  the  walls 
is  anxious  search  for  the  secret  foe 
which  thus  betrayed  itsell  Then  she 
got  down  on  her  knees,  and  hunted 
aboot  the  comers.    At  last,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  something  green  and 
white  under  a  table,  she  pounced 
upon  it  triumphantly.     ''Eccola!" 
cried  Genei;  ''behold  it!"    It  was 
bat  an  innocent  morsel  of  half-opened 
oiaaiige-bloBsom ;  but  Cenci  dashed 
aside  the  Telvet  curtain,  and  rashed 
to  the  open  window  in  the  gpallery, 
from  which  she  could  throw  it  out, 
contemplating  suspiciously  all  the 
time  tne  offending  flower.     ^An 
enemy  has  done  it,**  said  the  anxious 
waiting-woman.  "  to  discover  our  se- 
cret; or,  alaB,  alas!  perhaps  Teta,  my 
thoughtlesB  child !    If  Madame  Mar- 
gherita  should  have  smelt  it  .t— but 
the  Madonna  be  praised,  she  is  Eng- 
lish, and  if  the  Ihichessa  does  not 
know,  it  will  do  her  no'  harm.     I 
shall  hold  my  peace.'*    With  which 
pradent  resolution,  Cenci  returned 
through   the  velyet-deafened   ante- 
room, and  through  another  vacant. 
muffled  apartment,  into  the  citadel 
of  the  whole — the  lady*s  chamber. 
A  sharpwitted  Italian,  seeing  that 
manoeuvre  of  Cenci's,  and  knowing 
the  horror  which  womankind  in  that 
country  entertains  of  every  kind  of 
perfume,  would  speedily  have  divined 
the  secret  concealed  there.  The  room 
was  partially  lighted,  one  little  gleam 
of  golden  sunshme  coming  in  through 
a  ttight  opening  in  the  green  Persian 
blinds  wnich   sheltered  thd  centre 
window  outside,  and  was  furnished 
with  a  cold  splendour  of  marble  and 
gildfaig  which  it  needed  that  sun  to 
endue  with  anything  like  comfort. 
The  roof  was  painted  with  an  alle- 
gorical picture,  the  walls  were  rich 
with  festoons  of  stucco  flowers,  and 
vast  snowy  lace   curtains  drooped 
dose  over  all  the  windows,  subduing 
still  further  the  light  wnich  came 
through  the  dosed  Persianis.    That 
gleam  of  sonBhine,  however,  illumin- 
ated the  central  object  in  the  picture 
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with  a  warmer  light  On  a  vast  bed, 
carved  and  gilt  with  all  the  splen- 
dours of  rococo,  nestled  among  white 
pillows  and  coverlets,  and  a  world 
of  lace,  lay  a  pretty,  languid,  pale 
woman,  with  extreme  emmi  and  a 
shade  of  vexation  on  her  face.  She 
was  playing  her  pretty  white  hand 
over  something  which  lav  concealed 
among  the  coverings  on  the  bed,  and 
which  an  occasionsd  snarl  and  spring 
betrayed  to  be  a  tiny  spaniel.  Now 
and  then  a  sharp  movement  of  the 
coverlet  betrayed  the  impatience  with 
which  La  Duchessa  awaited  her  reco- 
very. There  was  nothing  visible  of 
amusement  or  occupation  about  the 
bed — no  books,  none  of  those  prettv 
safety-valves  of  fancy-work  which 
suit  the  feminine  subject— no  chair 
for  a  chance  visitor,  or  apparent  pos- 
sibility of  any  such  dehdous  inter- 
lude of  gossip.  The  poor  Duchessa 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  amuse 
her  solitude  but  her  waiting-woman 
and  her  dog. 

Yet  there  was  something  else  in 
the  room  which  might  have  been 
supposed  more  interesting  than 
dther,  but  which,  an  unwelcome  in- 
trader  condemning  her  to  this  reluc- 
tant retirement  from  the  world,  the 
Duchess  Agostini  looked  upon  with 
anything  but  love.  Sturdily  seated 
in  an  attitude  of  habit  by  the  low 
wide  fireplace,  though  there  was  no 
fire,  was  a  little  woman  of  a  singu- 
lar equalitv  of  dimensions,  length 
and  breadth  being  almost  identicsd — 
a  little  woman  with  a  broad  bright 
face,  full  of  importance,  fiin,  and 
intelligence.  Tnis  fat  fairy  was 
clothed  in  robes  of  grey  Boman  flan- 
nel, which  neutral-coloured  material 
could  not  confer  any  shadowy  soft- 
ening upon  her  unmistakable  sub- 
stance, and  held  upon  her  lap  a 
sUent  bundle  of  white,  from  out  of 
which  sometimes  flickered,  more 
quietly  than  the  tiny  black  paws  of 
Its  triumphant  rival  on  the  oed,  an 
infant's  fitful  little  hand  Except 
that  little  hand,  and  the  small  mass 
of  muslin  from  which  it  appeared,  no 
trace  of  bab;r  presence  was  in  the 
room.  All  silently,  and  with  the  in- 
dignation of  a  nurse  and  a  woman, 
Madame  Margherita  put  the  in- 
fant's tiny  wardrobe,  with  all  its  ao- 
cessories,  out  of  sight  when  she  had 
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made  the  noiBelesB  creature's  toi- 
let ;  and  the  velvet  curtains  might 
have  been  looped  aside  at  the 
Duchessa's  pleasure,  for  any  sound 
which  that  tiny  atom  of  unwelcome 
flesh  and  blood  ever  made.  Madame 
Mai^herita  sat  by  the  fireplace  look- 
ing over  the  baby  s  head  at  the  vexed 
and  indifferent  mother.  The  little 
woman  had  a  woman's  heart  in  her, 
and  was  touched  with  a  special  com- 
passion for  the  child  wnich  could 
not  draw  its  mothei^s  attention  from 
her  pet  spaniel,  and  curiously,  with 
the  instinct  of  a  close  unconscious 
observer,  watched  the  lady  on  the 
bed.  What  kind  of  creature  was 
she  ?  A  woman,  one  of  those  called 
the  gentler  portion  of  humanity, 
many  a  time  named  an  angel  by  ad- 
miring lips— a  mother,  nay,  almost 
a  grandmother,  young  though  she 
still  was.  There  she  lay,  vexed  at  her 
seclusion,  troubled  at  her  burden,  an- 
xious to  get  out  of  her  nghtand  hands 
the  harmless  helpless  thing  she  had 
given  birth  to.  Madame  Margherita 
watched  her  narrowly  over  the  baby's 
dozinff  sleep.  She  was  a  great  lady  : 
but  the  little  Irishwoman  resentea 
deeply  the  secret  birth  at  which  she 
had  been  called  to  assist,  and,  think- 
ing of  what  her  innocent  English 
ladies  would  think  of  her  if  they 
knew  it,  had  no  softening  in  her 
eyes  to  her  patient.  She  watched 
her  with  a  woman's  contempt  and 
indignation,  not  untinctured  bv  pro- 
fessional disgust  To  play  with  that 
ugly  little  cur,  and  never  so  much  as 
to  look  at  the  child  ! 

"  Po verino ! "  said  Cenci,  coming  up 
BofUy  to  the  bundle  of  white  muslin; 
^'  but  will  it  live,  think  you )  It  is 
too  good  for  a  little  child." 

"It  will  live,"  said  Madame  Mar- 
gherita, indignantly ;  "  to  be  sure.  If 
it  were  an  heir  and  a  darling,  and 
the  light  of  its  mother's  eyes,  I 
might  doubt  of  it,  Cenci ;  but  look 
jron  here,  when  death  is  wished  for, 
it  does  not  come." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Cenci.  gravely ; 
''but  nobody  wishes  thee  d^,  thou 
little  unhappy  one  !  only  safe,  bello 
mio— safe,  and  out  of  the  way." 

''Ah,  Cenci,  San  Lorenzo  would 
be  the  safest  nursery  of  all ;  and  so 
my  lady  thinks,"  said  the  English 
nurse ;  *'  but  I  tell  you  the  babe's 
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well  and  likely.  I  mnat  see  this 
Mariucda,  however.  Of  coarse,  shell 
swaddle  up  the  poor  innocent  and 
scorn  to  take  a  lesson  from  me  ;  thai 
/  should  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
baby  in  swaddling-clothes!  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  Cenci,  for  Fve  a 
respect  for  you  and  your  aunt 
Teta;  but  the  most  ignorant,  pre- 
judiced, bigoted  people  I  ever  aet 
eyes  on!  Well,  well,  it  does  not 
matter:  but  you*ll  see  this  child  will 
live." 

"I  daresay  Mariuccia  will  do  what 
you  tell  her,"  said  Cend;  "she  is 
only  a  villana — she  knows  nothing. 
We  brought  up  Donna  Anna  in  the 
modo  Ingle$e^  Madame  Margherita; 
and  my  Teta,  who  is  two  years  older, 
went  to  her  grandmother,  and  was 
&8tened  up  iQce  a  proper  child  till 
she  was  of  due  age.  You  are  fantastic^ 
you  Forestieri ;  when  vou  say  a  thing 
without  knowing,  tnen  you  wifl 
never  be  convinced.  Has  not  my 
Teta  straighter  limbs  and  a  better 
grace  than  Donna  Anna  heradf, 
though  she  is  married  to  a  prince  t 
But  silence— not  a  word—the  Dn- 
chessa  will  hear." 

"  If  the  Dnchessa  did  hear,  or  the 
Holy  Father  himself,  it  was  a  scan- 
dalous business  to  entice  me  here," 
said  Madame  Margherita,  "  to  assist 
at  such  a  birth— I  who  am  known  to 
have  nothing  to  do  only  with  English 
ladies  !  I  snail  have  nothing  to  say 
to  your  aunt  Teta,  Cend,  another 
time.  The  old  hypocrite!  to  came 
to  me  with  her  taie  of  Jesn  Nazza- 
rino,  till  I  thought  it  was  a  work  of 
mer^  and  not  of  sin  1 " 

"  wliat  is  that  you  say,  Marghe- 
rita?" asked  the  Duchessa's  fretful 
voice  from  the  bed. 

"Only  concerning  Cend's  aunt 
Teta^  my  lady,"  said  Madame  Mar- 
gherita, changing  her  tone  with  pro- 
fessional ease.  ''^I  was  engaged  with 
a  lady  when  she  came  for  me,  and 
old  Teta  did  not  know  where  to  go ; 
so  instead  of  seeking  out  my  has- 
band,  she  went  home  t^  the  Jesu 
Nazzarino  and  said  her  prayers  ; 
then  she  took  him  down  and  set 
him  on  the  table,  and  abused  him 
welL  'Are  you  deaf  because  you*re 
old  ?  *  says  she.  '  Ah,  Jesu  Nazzarino, 
can't  ye  near  me  ?  or  is  it  shamming 
ye  are  I    Madame  Maigherita  must 
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come  to  my  lady->Madame  Maighe* 
rita  must  come  to  La  Dachessa. 
Ahf  shame  on  you,  Jesu  Nazzarino  1 
If  you  do  not  bring  me  Madame 
Margherita,  I  will  never  pray  to  you 
any  more.'  Then  she  hung  him  up 
again,  and  went  out  to  seek  me ;  but 
Jean  Nazzarino  was  as  deaf  as  ever. 
Su  Teta  went  back  and  took  him 
down  again,  and  set  him  on  the 
table.  *Ah,  Jesu  Nazzarino,'  sa^s 
she,  *Madame  Maighenta  must  come 
to  my  lady.  If  you  will  send  me 
Madame  MaT]|henta,  I  will  offer  you 
a  candle  as  thick  as  my  arm ;  and  if 
you  will  not,  I  will  take  you  down, 
you  old  deaf  useless  thing,  and  bum 
you  in  the  fire.'  So  she  went  out 
again  and  found  me;  for  you  see, 
loy  lady,  it  is.  ^d  to  offer  a  candle 
to  Jesu  Nazzarmo  when  you  are  in 
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great  need  of  him ;  then  he  does  all 
you  say." 

"Ah,  Teta  is  a  charmiDg  old 
woman,"  cried  the  Duchessa ;  "  why 
can't  you  have  Teta  here  to  amuse 
me,  Cenci  1  You  never  think  of  any- 
thing. Send  for  her  directly,  do  you 
hear  )  Ah,  by  the  bv,  it  is  as  well ; 
we  will  have  done  with  the  child  first. 
Has  Marinccia  come  9— go  and  see  if 
she  is  come,  and  let  her  come  up 
inmiediately  to  fetch  the  child.  Why 
don't  you  go  ?  Margfaerita,  why  will 
my  servants  never  do  what  I  tell 
them)  Do  you  speak,  for  I  must 
not  be  agitated,  you  know." 

Saying  which,  the  Duchessa  con- 
trolled herself  instantaneouslv,  and 
nestled  back  among  the  pillows — 
she  would  not  retard  her  own  re- 
covery for  half  an  hour. 


CHAPTEB  II. 


That  evening  the  wished-for  Ma- 
rinccia made  her  appearance  at  the 
Agoetini  palace.  She  was  in  her  gala 
dressy  as  became  a  woman  called  to 
the  presence  of  so  great  a  lady  as  the 
Duchessa;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  brown  middle-aged 
peasant  woman,  with  her  broad 
figure  made  still  broader  by  the 
projecting  boddice  of  her  locid  cos- 
tume, and  the  great  white  handker- 
chief folded  over  it^  was  the  foster- 
sister  and  identical  in  age  with  the 
delicate  and  languid  beauty  secluded 
with  so  much  precaution  behind  all 
these  closed  curtains  and  shut  doors. 
Mariuocia  was  received  by  Cenci  at 
the  door  of  the  anteroom,  and  mys- 
teriously led  into  the  next  apart- 
ment, in  ordinary  times  the  Duch- 
essa's  dressing-room.  Here  the  wait- 
ing-woman paused,  making  inipres- 
sive  Italian  signs  of  silence ;  for  it 
was  neoemaiy  to  inform  the  stranger 
of  the  business  required  of  her,  before 
admitting  hexto  the  great lady'sroom. 

''Hush — there  is  a  baby  to  be 
nursed  and  cared  for.  Thou  must 
take  it  to  thy  house,  and  get  a  niuBe 
for  it,  and  bring  it  up,"  said  Cenci. 
**  Thou  canst  say  it  is  thy  Maria's 
diild." 

^'  A  baby  \ "  cried  Mariuoda,  with 
lively  gcatuzes  of  astonishment, 
'^  Where f— howl    Santo  Maria!— 
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what  luck  has  dropped  such  a  wind* 
fall  here?" 

"  Eh !  what  can  one  say  1— there  it 
is,  the  unhappy  one,"  said  Cenci, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  ''La Duch- 
essa will  give  thee  her  own  instruc- 
tions ;  and  there  is  Madame  Marghe- 
rita,  the  English  nurse,  will  have  it 
dressed  in  the  modo  Ingkse,  These 
Forestieri  are  pleased  with  nothing 
that  is  not  done  in  their  own  way." 

"  Nay,  I  will  take  the  child  if  the 
Duchessa  says  so,"  said  Mariuccia ; 
"  but  I  know  nothing  of  your  Eng- 
lish fashion.  The  baby  shall  be  like 
my  own  babies,  if  it  comes  with  me. 
Do  you  think  there  is  a  woman  in 
Bocca  who  would  vex  her  spirit  with 
your  modo  Inglese  ?  And  I  am  too 
old  to  learn.  My  mother,  I  will  an- 
swer for  her.  put  La  Duchessa  herself 
into  swaddling-bands ;  and  if  it  suf • 
ficed  for  her,  it  must  suffice  for  her 
child.  Why  did  she  have  the  Eng- 
lish nurse,  Cenci  ?  Is  there  not  the 
Sora  Caterina  still  living,  who  came 
to  G^nzaro  when  Donna  Anna  was 
bomr 

"  Ah,  stupid,"  said  Cenci ;  "  Sora 
Caterina  goes  to  all  the  great  ladies 
in  Rome — Madame  Margherita  is 
only  with  the  English  who  come 
traveUing  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
home :  and  she  is  not  pleased  to  be 
here,  I  can  tell  you.    But  come,  the 
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Dnchesaa  will  have  no  ease  till  the 
child  is  gone.  Poverino !  it  is  so 
eood,  the  unhappy  one :  I  think  it 
wmdie.^ 

•*Bat,Ccnci,  a  moment— it  is  a  hoy  I 
then  it  is  the  heir?  and  why  send  it 
away?**  asked  Mariuccia:  ''why so 
ieorett  have  they  not  wished  for  an 
heirt  If  it  is  great  love  for  Donna 
Anna,  it  is  the  first  time  of  showing 
it— for,  to  be  sure,  thou  canst  not 
mean  any  shame.** 

"  Nay,  to  be  sure,"  said  Cenci,  with 
grave  satire ;  '*  only  the  sooner  it  is 
gone,  l^e  better  the  Duchessa  will 
be  pleased ;  and  the  better  will  it  be 
for  thee." 

''  Ah,  II  Daca  does  not  know,**  sud 
Mariuccia. 

^  Bab;  the  Duke  knows  as  well  as 
yon  or  I— come ;  it  is  the  Duchessa*s 
will,**  said  Cenci,  moving  towards 
the  invalid's  guarded  apartment 
Mariuccia  followed  in  a  vague  state 
of  perplexity.  The  good  woman  was 
not  80  sharp-witted  as  Cenci,  nor  as 
Cenci*s  daughter,  brought  up  among 
aU  the  knowled^s  and  scandals  of  a 
great  house.  Mariuccia  was  by  no 
means  so  deeply  shocked  by  her  own 
suspicions  as  an  English  country 
woman  in  her  position  might  have 
been,  but  still  went  doubtfully  after 
the  waiting-woman,  quite  unable  to 
make  out  whether  there  was  any  real 
reason  for  all  this  secresy,  or  whether 
it  was  a  mere  caprice  of  the  great 
lady,  who  had  amused  the  world  with 
a  due  share  of  caprices  in  her  time. 

The  room  and  its  inhabitants  re- 
mained much  as  they  had  been  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  for- 
lorn baby,  who  had  no  little  dainty 
nest  provided  for  its  slumbers,  and 
whose  mother  did  not  admit  it  to 
share  her  couch,  lay  sleeping  still  on 
Madame  Margherita's  knee,  and  the 
little  spaniel  still  lurked  among  the 
white  coverlids  of  the  Ducheasa^s  bed. 
The  sun  was  now  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  and  the  Persianis  of  the 
middle  window  had  been  thrown 
open.  Monte  Oavo,  with  a  streak 
or  snow  upon  his  summit,  and  a  faint 
doud-cap  all  fringed  and  feathered 
with  rosjT  touches  of  reflection  from 
the  settmg  sun,  thrust  his  great 
shoulder  across  the  breadth  of  sky, 
which  calmly  surveyed  the  seclusion 
of  this  room ;  and  from  the  window 


vou  could  look  down  upon  the  deep 
blue  basin  of  the  lake,  with  its  me- 
tallic depth  of  ooloar,  and  acrosa  to 
the  sweet  my  of  the  olive  woods,  all 
tinged  and  brightened  with  livelier 
shwles  of  peen.  The  Duchessa, 
however,  neither  looked  at  the  sky 
nor  at  Monte  Cavo ;  her  white  hand 
darted  now  and  then,  in  half-playful, 
half-an^  onslan^t  at  the  spuiiel, 
provokmg  the  mimic  rage  of  the 
spoilt  creature;  then  she  yawned  and 
turned  and  appealed  to  Madame 
Margherita  for  some  prevalent  gossip 
about  the  English  strangers  who  were 
wondered  and  laughed  at,  with  a 
shade  of  bitterness  and  painful  sense 
of  the  importance  of  these  wander- 
ing strangers,  among  the  noble  fdk 
of  Rome.  Madame  Margherita  was 
nothing  loth ;  but.  speaking  of  her 
countrywomen  ana  their  babies,  de- 
livered manv  a  thrust  at  her  patient, 
which  that  languid  lady  was  wholly 
unconscious  of.  They  were  thus  en- 
gaged when  Cend  and  Marinocia  en- 
tered the  room. 

"  You  will  take  the  child,  Marin- 
ocia," said  the  Duchessa,  when  she 
had  received  and  snubbed  the  dutiful 
salutations  and  inouiries  of  the  won* 
dering  woman,  ana  had  suffered  her 
hand  tobekissed  with  impatienteraoe, 
^  and  get  a  nurse— you  will  easily  get 
a  nurse  in  Rocca— and  take  care  of 
the  poor  little  creature  ;  and  you  can 
let  uenci  know  now  and  then  how  it 
goes  on.  I  will  give  you  twelve 
scudi  a-month,  which  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  will  cost  you ;  and  now 
make  haste — ^take  it  away. 

''  But,  Eccellenza,**  said  Mariuccia, 
'<  what  shall  I  say  ?  how  shall  I  call 
the  little  Don?** 

''You  shall  not  call  it  Don  at  all," 
said  the  Duchessa,  fretfully,  with  a 
momentary  flush  on  her  face ;  ''say  it 
is  Maria's  son,  or  what  you  wilL  It 
will  never  be  the  Duke  Aeostini,  a»- 
sure  yourself  of  that  Yovl  can  call 
it  Francisco.  Oh  yes,  it  is  baptised ; 
and  now,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  take 
it  away  !** 

"But  pardon,  Ecoellensa,**  said 
Madame  Margherita,  "while  I  in- 
stroct  the  good  woman  how  to  dress 
the  dear  little  fellow.  See  here,  Ma- 
riuccia, these  are  all  his  clothes — this 
goes  on  first,  you  perceive ;  and  then 
the  flannel,  and  then ** 
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"EcceUenza,"  said  Mariuccia,  so- 
lemnly, "I  will  take  the  child ;  but 
I  will  not  take  all  these  fantastical 
robes,  nor  be  instracted  at  my  age  in 
the  modo  Inglese.  Grazia  a  Dio,  I 
know  how  to  care  for  a  child.  I  have 
had  seven  babies ;  and  as  the  little 
Don  is  none  of  your  Forestieri '* 

**  Take  it  away,  for  heaven's  sakej" 
cried  the  Dnchessa ;  **  I  tell  you  it  is 
no  Don,  and  shall  not  be  called  so. 
Take  the  child  away ;  do  you  know 
I  most  not  be  agitated,  Margherita, 
inhuman  ?  Do  you  know  I  must  be 
well  for  the  Princess  Cloromila's  ball? 
Ah,  cruel !  do  you  mean  to  kill  me  ? 
dress  it  as  you  will,  Mariuccia  mia ; 
but  for  the  love  of  heaven  take  it 
away!" 

"  At  least,  Madame,  you  will  kiss 
the  child,**  said  Madame  Margherita^ 
holding'up  the  voiceless  infant  with 
a  stem  solemnity  which  on  her  broad 
face  and  broader  figure  looked  half 
ludicrous.  The  Duchessa  laughed, 
but,  conscious  of  the  disapproval, 
frowned  also;  and,  leaning  care- 
lessly forward,  iust  touched  her 
baby's  cheek  with  her  lips :  it  was 
the  first  and  last  mother's  kiss  which 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  little  Fran- 
cisco. A  few  minutes  after  he  was 
bundled  up  in  a  shawl,  and  concealed 
nnder  another  shawl  belonging  to 
Cenci,  which  she  professed  to  lend  to 
the  countrywoman,  because  it  was 
titer  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  sun  had 
Set.  Thus  burdened,  Mariuccia  went 
stealthily  forth  from  the  mufiSed 
anteroom.  The  quick  twilight  was 
already  falling  into  darkness,  and  her 
son  waited  ^low  with  the  donkey 
which  was  to  car^  his  mother  home; 
but  the  much-desired  visitor  was  not 
to  escape  so  easily.  As  she  proceeded 
with  caution  along  the  ^lery,  Teta, 
with  her  fluttering  muslm  apron,  her 
long  earrings,  and  glossy  braids  of 
black  hair,  came  suddenly  out  upon 
her  from  a  neighbouring  apartment. 
Mariuccia  swerved  aside  m  uncon* 
scions  alarm,  and  a  faint  cry  burst 
from  the  child— almost  the  first  cry  it 
had  uttered  in  its  stealthy  little  life. 
The  new  nurse  was  in  dismay;  un- 
consciously she  betrayed  the  nature 
of  her  bundle  by  rocking  it  softly  in 
her  arms  and  whispering  the  *'  hush, 
hush,*'  of  an  incipient  lullaby  over 
its  little  half-smothered  head.  Teta's 
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quick  eyes  saw  and  understood. 
There  could  be  very  little  doubt  about 
the  Duchessa*s  secret  now. 

'*  It  is  so  late  to  go  all  the  road  to 
Rocca,"  she  said,  with  affected  sym- 
pathy: "are  you  not  afraid  of  rob^rs, 
Mariuccia  mia?  and  then  the  donkey 
is  obstinate  and  pokes  his  nose  among 
the  hedges,  and  you  have  so  mat  a 
bundle  to  carry;  but  you  wulgivo 
that  to  Gigi  when  you  get  below. 
Is  that  my  mother's  shawl  she  has 
lent  you?  What  great  luck  you 
are  in  !  for  she  would  not  lend  it  to 
me.** 

**  My  child,  it  is  half  an  hour  after 
the  Ave  Maria,  and  I  have  come 
down  quickl  V  from  Kocca  and  heated 
myselv*  said  Mariuccia,  keeping  as 
far  off  as  possible  from  the  mquisi- 
tive  Teta.  "  Sora  Cenci  is  an  old 
friend ;  she  would  not  have  me  to 
take  the  fever  for  want  of  a  shawL" 

"  Ah,  but  I  know  you  are  in  great 
fevour,"  said  Teta.  "  To  think  of 
being  sent  for,  all  the  way  to  Rocca, 
to  speak  with  the  Duchessa !  Is  she 
fond  of  hearing  how  all  the  old 
women  are  in  your  village,  Mariuccia 
mia?  I  will  go  up  and  visit  you 
some  day,  ana  then  perhaps  the 
Duchessa  will  send  for  me." 

**  It  is  a  troublesome  road  to  our 
village,*'  said  Mariuccia, "  and  a  great 
lady  like  the  Duchessa  does  not  stay 
long  in  Genzaro,  I  warrant  you. 
Come  when  my  Maria  comes  home 
from  Subiaco,  amore  mia.  She  is 
going  to  send  me  her  little  son.'* 

"  Has  Maria  then  a  little  son?" 
asked  Teta,  pressing  still  closer  to 
Mariuccia*8  burdened  arm,  as  she 
marched  along  the  gallery  with  her 
firm  slow  Roman  step  by  the  pea- 
sant's side.  **  Then  1  daresay  this 
is  a  bundle  of  things  for  the  baby 
which  the  Duchessa  has  ^ven  you. 
Did  I  not  say  you  were  m  favour  ? 
Come,  Mariuccia,  show  them  to  me." 

"  Old  robes,  Teta  mia.  There  is 
nothing  worth  looking  at,"  cried  the 
unfortunate  Mariuccia,  making  a  sud- 
den start  from  Teta's  side  as  the 
little  morsel  of  humanity  in  her  arms, 
provoked  thereto  by  the  fresh  nir 
and  unusual  locomotion,  gave  another 
momentary  cry. 

"  Then  you  all  thought  jrou  could 
cheat  Teta,"  cried  that  triumphant 
maiden,  clapping  her  hands ;  *'  as  if 
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J  did  not  know  that  all  those  cur- 
tains over  the  doors,  and  no  one  going 
in,  and  Madame  Margherita  from 
Borne,  and  Marinccia  from  Rocca, 
mnst  mean  something !  Show  it  to 
ms  this  moment,  Mftriuccia,  or  I  will 
go  and  tell  my  mother.** 

"  Your  mother  will  never  forgive 
me— and  oh,  Madonna  santissima  ! 
what  will  the  Duchessa  say  1  *'  cried 
the  bewildered  peasant  in  terror. 

"  Show  me  the  baby  directly," 
cried  the  authoritative  Teta,  ^  and  I 
will  swear  to  you  that  they  never 
shall  know.** 

Thus  commanded,  Mariuccia  timid- 
ly lifted  the  comer  of  the  shawl,  and 
in  the  darkness,  where  it  was  aunost 
impossible  to  see  anything,  exhibited 
the  little  bundle  under  it,  from  which 
flickered  once  more  that  fitful  little 
hand.  They  could  not  see  much  of 
the  baby,  it  was  true,  but  the  two 
women  bent  their  heads  together  with 
a  common  instinct  and  cooed  over 
the  bundle.  "Quanti  bello!"  said 
one,  and  **  Quanti  carina  !'*  sighed  the 
other,  dropping  visionary  kisses  on 
the  shawl,  as  such  female  creatures  do. 
Then  Mariuccia  quickened  her  pace 
with  a  kind  of  desperation,  and  Tela, 
much  subdued,  disappeared  down  a 
back  staircase.  The  Duchessa's  secret 
was  now  in  the  keeping  of  another, 
and  both  the  parties  concerned  were 
a  little  afraid.  Mariuccia  made  haste 
to  mount  her  donkey,  called  Gigi 
Imperatively  from  the  game  into 
which  he  had  plunged  for  "  diverti- 
mento" while  he  waited^  and  rode  off 


in  great  haste.  The  good  woman 
rode  after  a  masculine  fashion,  it  is 
to  be  confessed,  and  made  rather  a 
comical  figure  with  the  baby  in  her 
arm,  the  reins  in  her  hand,  her  man* 
ful  and  steady  seat,  and  the  straight- 
forward directness  with  which  she 
looked  before  her,  glancing  ndther 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and 
suffering  the  wise  animal  whidi  car- 
ried her  to  steer  its  own  wary  course. 
But  though  she  rode  en  cavalier^  her 
heart  warmed  womanf uUy  to  tlie  for- 
lorn babv  in  her  arm.  That  venr 
night  it  should  be  comfortably  swad- 
dled as  an  Italian  bambino  ought  to 
be.  That  very  night  poor  Antonia, 
who  had  lost  ner  baby,  should  take 
the  little  outcast  to  her  bosom.  The 
quiet  baby  slept  on  through  the  dark- 
ness round  the  glimmering  edge  of 
the  lake,  and  through  the  soft  whirr 
and  rustle  of  the  oUve  woods,  securely 
wrapped  in  its  shawl,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  its  transfer  from  the  palace 
to  the  cottage,  while  Gtgi  rambled 
on,  now  in  front,  now  in  the  rear, 
singing  low  to  keep  up  his  courage ; 
and  Mariuccia'sdonkey  went  steadily, 
now  swinging  down  a  slope,  and  now 
giving  grave  need  to  an  ascent  Save 
that  they  travelled  so  late,  the  boy, 
the  woman,  the  donkey,  and  the  baby, 
were  a  commonplace  party  enough 
on  that  country  road;  and  nobody 
could  have  supposed  that  either  mys- 
terious secret  or  future  romance  was 
involved  in  that  darkling  progress 
up  the  steep  side  of  Monte  Cavo,  to 
Mariuccia*8  village  home. 


CHAPTER  m. 


The  daylight  world  of  Bocca  dis- 
covered next  morning  with  some 
amazement  the  new  inmate  in  Mari- 
uccia's  house,  of  which  poor  Antonia, 
the  young  mother  who  had  lost  her 
baby,  and  who  had  been  sadly  making 
up  her  mind  to  go  into  Bome  and  try 
her  fortune  as  a  nurse,  had  already 
taken  willing  charge.  Mariuccia  an- 
nounced the  baby  to  be  the  child  of 
her  daughter  Maria  who  was  settled 
in  Subiaco,  a  convenient  distance  off, 
but  nobody  believed  thia  fabulous 
story :  however,  the  incident  did  not 
excite  so  much  curiosity  in  that  rocky 
Uttlo  perch  upon  the  side  of  Monto 


Cavo  aa  it  mig^t  have  done  in  an 
English  village.  Somehow  or  other, 
through  the  investigations  of  Zia 
Marianna,  who  was  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  a  vague  cormection 
between  the  Agostird  palace  and  the 
little  nursling  in  Mariucda's house  be- 
came an  understood  matter  among 
the  villagers ;  but  even  Zia  Msuianna 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  deter- 
mine whose  child  the  infant  was,  and 
curiosity  gradually  calmed  down  into 
custom  and  acquaintanccr  Every* 
body  learned  to  recognise  the  littie 
Ohichino  as  a  child  of  the  village^  and 
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it  was  no  longer  poonble  to  talk  or 
make  aEonnises  tonchinji^  the  familiar 
little  face,  which  belonged  to  Mariuc- 
da,  as  much  as  if  it  had  really  been 
her  daughter's  child.  So  the  noiseless 
baby  lived  and  grew  as  Italian  babies 
nse.  The  flowing  robes  in  which 
Madame  Mar^herita  had  clothed  the 
diildy  were  laid  up  as  curioBities  to 
be  exhibited  to  Mariuocia's  most 
familiar  gossips,  to  their  great  deri- 
sion and  amusement,  when  Mariuccia 
liad  herself  forgotten  the  temporaiy 
Action  which  made  little  Francisco 
bfer  own  grandchild,  and  the  baby 
was  inducted  with  due  propriety 
into  the  national  garb  of  babies,  and 
henceforward  looked  over  his  nurse's 
arm  stiff  and  motionless  from  the 
shoulders  downward,  a  helpless  little 
bundle,  done  up  in  yards  of  cotton 
bandages.     On  Sundays  and  other 

^e^ories  of  locJd  costume,  with  her 
seanet  jacket,  her  projecting  husio^ 
her  neckerchief  ana  headdress,  and 
apron  of  flowing  white  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  her  long  gold  earrings  and 
necklace  of  coral,  the  small  bundle  of 
cotton  which  contained  the  body  and 
legs  of  the  helpless  little  Ghichino  was 
oovered  with  a  kind  of  frock,  open 
behind  and  trimmed  with  lace  like 
his  nurse's  apron,  while  upon  his  poor 
little  head  he  wore  a  cap  gay  with 
many-coloured  ribbons  and  little 
bunches  of  artificial  flowers.  When 
the  second  stage  of  his  babyhood  ar- 
rived, the  poor  little  outcast  was  put 
into  stiff  little  stays,  with  long  bands 
of  cotton  attached  for  leading-strings, 
like  the  rest  of  his  small  countrymen, 
and  swung  down  upon  the  rough 
pavement,  or  tilted  up,  hanging  by 
these  same  bands,  or  in  extremity 
hung  upon  the  handle  of  a  door, 
according  to  the  convenience  of  his 
guardian ;  and  when  Mariuccia  knit- 
ted her  stockings,  or  mended  her 
linen,  or  laboured  at  her  distaff,  she 
first  stuck  her  baby-charge  into  a 
kind  of  hencoop,  where  the  creature 
eould  not  fall  despite  its  most  con- 
vulsive efforts,  ana  had  its  first  lesson 
in  the  inevitable  endurances.  Then 
Mariuccia  sung  all  manner  of  nurseiy 
rhymes  to  him,  in  which,  though  the 
language  did  not  sound  very  sweetly 
from  her  uninstructed  lips,  the  soft 
Italian  vowels  made  possible  any 
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amount  of  jingle  and  rhyme.  Mariuc- 
cia's  house  consisted  of  two  dark 
rooms  looking  out  upon  the  steep 
stony  street  of  Rocca.  A  very  rough 
floor  partially  tiled,  a  grated  window 
high  m  the  wall,  a  dark  Madonna  in 
a  black  frame,  and  a  Saint  Jerome 
with  his  lion— for  Mariuccia's  hus- 
band, Girolamo,  honoured  that  au- 
stere personage  as  his  patron  saint — 
were  the  early  surroundings  of  Chi- 
chino.  The  child  knew  nothing  in 
the  world  of  the  princely  chamber  in 
which  he  was  born,  or  the  hosts  of 
servants  who  might,  save  for  some 
secret  reason  unknown,  have  tended 
his  noble  childhood.  When  the  curi- 
ous Teta  came  to  see  him,  as  that 
inquisitive  young  woman  did  from 
time  to  time,  he  called  her  Aunt  Teta, 
and  was  mightily  pleased  with  her 
confectionaries.  Teta,  a  cameriera 
in  a  great  house,  scorned  to  appear — 
save  at  carnival— in  anything  that 
savoured  of  costume.  She  was  no 
peasant,  and  did  not  mean  to  be 
taken  for  one.  So  she  bound  her 
full  Roman  shoulders  into  a  French 
shawl,  and  covered  her  glossy  locks, 
which  Mariuccia's  white  kerchief 
would  have  become  so  much  better, 
with  a  Parisian  bonnet,  made  after 
the  Duchessa's;  and  the  villagers 
called  her  the  Signorina  Teresa,  and 
little  Ghichino  was  as  proud  of  her 
patronage  as  he  was  gratified  by  her 
biscuits.  Teta  did  not  tell  her  mother 
of  these  private  visits,  nor  their  object, 
but  she  entirely  won  the  baby  heart 
and  affections  of  the  little  outcast 
boy. 

It  was  thus  that  the  child  grew 
up  whose  history  was  to  have  so 
many  features  of  romance.  There 
was  not  much  romance  around  him 
among  the  humble  villagers  of  Rocca,. 
to  whom  aunt  Mariann£LS  gossip  was 
the  most  important  news  going ;  and 
who  tended  their  vines  and  their 
olives  as  prosaicnllv  as  though  these 
poetic  croDs  had  been  dull  turnips 
and  mangel-wurzel ;  and  if  Chichino's 
boyish  imagination  was  impressed 
by  the  historic  landscape  visible  all 
day  long  and  every  day  from  Mariuc- 
cia's door,  he  did  not  know  it  him- 
self, and  communicated  hissuscep- 
tibih'ties  to  none ;— though  it  was  a 
scene  worth  pausing  upon.  Fat 
down  at  the  foot  of  those  soft  Alban 
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liillB,  with  their  Bprinkling  of  white 
towns  and  villas,  and  Pope  Julius's 
fortifications  standing  out  upon  their 
mound,  among  a  world  of  tender 
olives,  now  the  low  Campagna,  all 
silent  and  sad,  stretched  away  under 
its  mists  and  sunsets  to  the  other 
mountains,  and  stole  forlorn  and  un* 
inhabited  to  where  the  triumphant 
sea  flashed  up  suddenly  to  the  sun- 
shine, a  golden  gleaming  string  to 
the  bow  of  that  brown  coast !  How 
San  Pietro,  mighty  in  the  distance, 
rose  up  against  the  plain,  regnant 
over  that  haze  of  scattered  houses, 
the  name  of  which  is  Rome !  And 
then  those  broad  sunsets,  with  their 
great  calm  circles  of  fervent  colour, 
not  cloudy  and  mountainous,  but 
grand  and  great,  mists  of  the  earth, 
and  blue  of  the  sky,  the  sunsets  of  a 
plain  I  The  little  Chichino  was  very 
well  used  to  the  prospect ;  many  a 
day  he  climbed  up  to  the  crest  of 
Monte  Cavo,  and  looked  around 
upon  a  classic  world,  of  which  the 
boy  knew  nothing;  but  where  his 
eye  still  sought  with  some  uncon- 
scious presentiment  the  white  front 
of  the  Agostini  palace  gleaminj^  out 
from  the  trees  on  the  further  side  of 
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the  Nemi  lake.  What  had  the  littla 
peasant,  who  knew  no  home  but  tiiat 
of  Mariuoda,  to  do  with  that  princely 
hou8€  ?  The  inquinng  spirit  of  Zia 
Marianna,  perhaps,  recollected  some 
vague  link  of  connection  once  estab- 
lished between  them,  but  the  viU 
lagers  had  all  but  forgotten  the  tale^ 
and  Chichino  had  no  knowledge  of  it 
whatever.  Yet  still  the  boy  looked 
down  from  the  height  of  Monte 
Cavo  upon  those  two  deep  basins 
of  shining  blue  metallic  water,  all 
secluded  and  solemn  among  the 
hills,  and  told  Mariuccia  ihat  ke 
coula  see  the  pomegranate  burst  and 
glow  into  clusters  of  blossom  in  the 
slope  of  the  palace  gardens. — "  Will 
you  not  take  me  there  one  day, 
Konna,  to  see  the  great  elm-tree 
avenue,  and  that  Madonna  that 
Teta  tells  me  of,  and  the  beautlfid 
Duchessa  ?"  said  the  boy.  **  And  he 
never  asks  to  go  anywhere  else!" 
said  Mariuccia  to  herself,  dating 
her  hands  with  an  appod  to  the 
Madonna.  "The  Duchessa  is  no 
longer  beautiful,  my  child;  never 
think  of  her  more ;  she  is  as  old  as  I 
am :  be  content — one  day  thoushalt 
go  to  Rome." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Nearly  twenty  years  aflber  the  time 
at  which  this  story  commences,  a 
young  painter,  called  Francisco 
Spoleto,  bred  and  educated  at  the 
great  Roman  hospital  of  San  Michele, 
took  up  his  residence  and  began  to 
labour  for  his  bread  in  Rome.  He 
had  one  little  room  at  the  top  of  a 
house  in  the  Piazza  di  Trajano — 
which  may  be  freelv  translated  Tra- 
jan Square— where  he  had  the  felicity 
of  looking  down  upon  the  crowd  of 
grey  broken  pillars,  a  remnant  dug 
up  out  of  the  historic  soil  of  Triyan's 
Forum,  which  are  curiously  preserved 
and  protected  there  in  the  heart  of 
the  modem  city.  He  had  a  little 
capital  to  start  with,  partly  San 
Michele's  chalfitable  contribution  to 
his  pupil's  establishment  in  life, 
partly  the  savings  of  a  little  fund 
laid  up  for  him  by  his  peasant  grand- 
mother, or  foster-mother;  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  had  taken  some 
pains  to  embellish  his  little  ajMurt- 


ment,  though  he  spent  but  littie 
time  in  it.  He  was  not  veryclever, 
nor  yet  highly  cultivated.  He  had 
never  thought  about  the  higher 
branches  of  his  profession,  not  for 
want  of  ambition,  so  much  as  beoiuse 
nothing  had  suggested  them  to  his 
mind ;  he  made  very  good  copies 
occasionally  when  he  could  get  a 
commission,  but  had  enough  intelli- 
gence of  his  own  to  be  raUier  im- 
patient of  that  work,  and  to  prder 
the  still  homely  but  more  personal 
occupation  of  portrait-painting.  He 
had  not  a  great  deal  to  do,  but  got 
on  very  well  as  yet,  living  wiUi  Spar- 
tan frugality,  as  young  Komans  use, 
dining  at  a  Trattoria,  and  spending 
the  long  evening,  and  sometimes  no 
small  part  of  the  day,  at  the  cflfd. 
The  caf6  and  the  theatre,  indeed,  oc- 
cupied a  very  large  share  in  the  life  of 
the  young  artist,  which  it  would,  bow- 
ever,  have  been  perfectly  false  and 
unjust  to  call  a  life  of  dissipation* 
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His  harmleas  glass  of  lemonade,  his 
cup  of  cafe  notr,  his  draught  of  wine, 
-were  modest  indulgences  compatible 
with  his  means ;  he  was  young,  and 
bis  spirits  vere  high ;  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  no  extreme  appetite  for 
work,  and  could  dine  on  a  melon 
and  a  dark-complexioned  roll  when 
it  was  needful ;  so  that  as  long  as 
his  coat  was  irreproachable  and  his 
gloves  clean,  he  was  a  highly  inde- 
pendent man. 

He  had  no  father  nor  mother  nor 

recognised  relatives;  long  before  this 

time   he   had  come  to  know  that 

the  peasant  woman  whom  he  called 

Nonna   or    grandmother    was    no 

grandmother  of  his,  and  that  his 

name,  however  he  had  acquired  it, 

was  not  derived  from  her  daughter 

at  Snbiaco.   Perhaps  the  youog  man 

thus  badding  into  such  society  as  he 

could  reach,  was  as  well  pleased  to 

call  the  guardian  of  his  childhood 

nurse,  as  to  claim  a  more  intimate 

relationship,  but  he  went  to  see  her 

notwithstanding  when  he  could,  and 

received  her  occaisional  visit  with 

great  good-nature.    He  had,  besides, 

other  visitors  whom  he  remembered 

from  his  earliest  years,— Teta,  who 

had  married  a  courier,  and  had  a 

whole  tall  house  in  the  Gorso,  which 

she  let  to  the    travelliug  English 

and  other  forei^  visitors  embraced 

under  the  genenc  name  of  Forestieri ; 

Gigi,  who  was  now  the  father  of  a 

host  of  little  Bunbrowned  hill-folk, 

and  who  came  to  Francisco's  door^  on 

the  rare  occasions  when  he  visited 

Rome,  with  a  little  basket  of  grapes 

or  flask  of  oil  as  a  present  to  the 

litUe  Chichino  of  old   times:  and 

many  another  good-hearted  villager 

remembered  the  forlorn  little  bov. 

Signoie  Francisco  received  their  little 

E resents  with  the  utmost  good- 
nmour,  suffered  himself  to  be  called 
Chichino  and  Ohico,  and  made  him- 
self very  agreeable,  after  a  princely 
8ui)erior  fashion,  to  those  loyal  tribu- 
taries. The  good  people,  when  they 
had  been  to  see  him,  laid  their  heads 
togeUier  and  called  to  mind  the 
prelections  of  Zia  Marianna.  He  was 
not  s  peasant's  son,  that  was  very 
evident  No  bom  Ck)ntadino  ever 
attained  to  such  an  air  and  presence 
except  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Ghurdi  and  the  sacred  vestments. 


Who  was  he?  Certainly  Mariuccia  was 
foster-sister  to  the  Duchessa  Agos- 
tini,  but  where  could  she  find  little 
Chichino  ?  "  Such  plants  do  not  grow 
by  the  roadside,**  they  said  to  each 
other ;  and  besides  the  Bocca  people, 
not  a  few  Roman  gossips  came  to  be 
aware  that  some  unknown  line  of 
connection  existed  between  the  house 
of  Agostini  and  a  nameless  young 

St  MichaeFs  hospiUd.  Great  dianges 
in  the  mean  time  had  come  over  that 
noble  house  \  the  Duke  was  dead,  the 
Duchess  was  old ;  now  that  she  could 
no  longer  be  a  beauty,  she  was  a  d^ 
vote,  and  bestowed  all  her  cares  upon 
her  soul  But  her  husband,  howso- 
ever she  might  have  treated  him,  had 
bestowed  so  much  of  his  confidence 
upon  her,  as  to  leave  the  management 
or  his  propertv  iu  a  great  measure  in 
her  hands.    She  had  still  the  summer 

Ealace  at  Genzaro  and  the  great 
ouse  in  Rome,  and  Donna  Anna, 
sole  daughter  and  heiress,  had  vet  to 
wait  for  her  mother's  death  before 
entering  fully  into  her  possessions 
She  was  very  rich  and  a  great  ladv 
still,  but  she  was  no  longer  beautiful, 
the  poor  old  Duchessa-^nobody  cared 
to  flatter  her  nowadays ;  her  fretful 
soul  was  falling  into  stagnant  old 
age,  and  poor  uenci,  who  was  grow- 
ing old  like  her  mistress,  had  enough 
to  do  to  bear  all  her  caprices.  Even 
in  Rome  every  week  is  not  a  holy 
week,  and  full  of  religious  diversions. 
The  Duchessa  heard  a  great  many 
masses,  and  went  on  some  pilgrim- 
ages, but  it  was  not  because  of  any 
special  sin  which  hung  heavily  upon 
her,  as  Cenci  supposed ;  it  was  onlv  to 
dispel  the  dread  ennui^  and  produce 
a  httle  excitement  for  her  poor  list- 
less old  soul. 

As  for  Cenci,  she  had  found  out 
a  long  time  before,  in  some  little 
temporary  gust  of  quarrel  between 
the  mother  and  daughter,  all  that 
Teta  knew  of  the  forsaken  little  child ; 
and  from  the  time  when  the  boy  left 
St  Michele,  Cenci  had  watched  him 
as  it  were,  over  Teta^s  shoulder.  She 
wieis  profoundly  interested  in  every- 
thing about  him— his  manners,  his 
associates,  his  mode  of  Ufa  "For 
who  can  tell  what  may  happen  r  said 
Cenci ;  '*  Donna  Anna  might  die,  and 
rather  than  suffer  everything  to  pass 
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awaytoBtraof^erSytheDucheBsa  might 

or  even  if  Donna  Anna  lives,  the 

Duchessa  some  time  or  other  may 
bethink  herself— one  can  never  telL 
He  was  bom  on  the  blessed  Resur- 
rection Day,  the  feast  of  feasts,  Teta 
mia :  he  has  not  died,  nor  any  harm 
come  to  him,  though  he  was  a  feeble 
baby.  Surely  he  is  a  fortunate  child  : 
and  who  can  tell  what  may  happen 
before  we  die  1" 

''  I  know  that  I  shall  see  him  with 
my  living  eyes  come  to  his  own 
rights,"  said  Teta ; "  I  dreamt  it  thrice 
on  the  vigil  of  St  John,  which  all  the 
world  knows  is  the  truest  night  in 
the  world  for  dreams.** 

"Rights!"  said  Oenci,  with  sor- 
rowful satire.  "  Poverino  !  if  he 
waits  for  his  riffkts  I  but  thou  and  I 
have  no  such  cause  to  love  Donna 
Anna  that  we  should  die  for  her  in- 
heritance, Teta  mia.  Did  you  reaUy 
dream  so  on  the  vigil  of  St  John  ? 
and  he  a  Resurrection  child !  Well, 
no  one  can  tell  what  may  happen, 
and  you  must  keep  your  eye  upon  the 
boy.^' 

"  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  sav  anything  against  his 
rights,"  said  Teta;  "the  Duohessa 
hsA  a  hard  heart,  though  she  is  a 
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great  lady— she  would  not  care,  for 
her  own  pleasure,  how  much  ahe 
iigured  any  one.  Say  what  yoa 
will,  madre  mia,  I  always  call  him 
Don  Franciseo  in  my  heart** 

"  Hush,  hush,  huth.  child  !**  cried 
Cenci,  looking  round  in  a  fright; 
"  why,  how  canst  thou  tell  who  may 
hear  ?  and  hast  thou  well  considered 
what  the  Duchessa,  if  she  heard  even 
a  whisper  of  such  a  boldness,  would 
say  to  me  T 

"She  has  not  been  such  a  very 
kind  mistress,  mother  mine,  that 
you  need  care  what  she  says,**  ex- 
claimed Teta ; "  and  I  have  a  iHietty 
chamber  for  you,  and  a  gooa  wel- 
come, whenever  you  please." 

Cenci  bestowM  an  embrace  npon 
the  daughter,  who,  though  now  a 
buxom  Roman  matron,  did  not  differ 
so  much  in  Cenci's  eyes  as  in  other 
people's  from  the  wilful  Teta  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  whose  ear- 
rings were  larger,  and  her  black  hair 
as  glossy  as  ever. 

"I  have  served  the  Duchessa 
nearly  forty  years,"  said  CencL  "  I 
roust  not  leave  her  now,  my  child, 
till  one  of  us  die ;  and  say  nothing 
about  this  unhappy  one,  Teta  mia — 
only  keep  an  eye  upon  the  boy." 


CHAPTEE  V, 


While  all  these  whispers  went  on 
around  him,  the  young  Francisco  was 
the  only  person  who  knew  nothing 
of  them.  jN'one  of  his  humble  friends 
had  courage  yet  to  unfold  the  pos- 
sible magnificence  of  his  chances  to 
the  young  man.  Teta,  who  was  the 
most  darmg  amons  them,  had  been 
many  times  on  the  very  verge  of 
this  astounding  revelation,  but  had 
stayed  the  words  on  her  lips  with 
an  instinctive  compassion  for  his  pre- 
Fcnt  youthful  comfort  and  satisfia^- 
tion  with  his  lot  And  Mariuccia, 
for  her  part,  though  she  was  not 
even  a  tenant  of  the  Duche8sa*s,  nor 
in  any  way  within  her  power,  had 
an  involuntary  horror  of  disobeying 
or  thwarting  the  great  lady  whom 
she  had  looked  up  to  all  her  life.  No 
one  had  so  entire  an  interest  in  the 
young  painter  as  his  faithfiil  nurse ; 
no  one  knew  and  remembered  so 
emphatically  his  real  origin ;  no  one 


formed  such  ambitions  dreams  for 
his  glory  and  elevation ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, it  was  not  till  the  gos- 
sip of  the  country  began  to  whi8i>er 
round  her,  and  the  vague  discoveries 
and  suggestions  of  revived  curiosity 
stirred  ner  faculties,  that  the  poesea- 
sor  of  this  secret  dreamt  of  confiding 
it  to  the  person  most  intimately  con- 
cerned. Sne,oi^y,ibtiPtt^the  truth— bat 
somehow  the  truth  gained  strength 
and  confirmation  by  the  stir  and 
whisper  of  others  who  only  guessed 
—so  Mariuccia  one  day  arrayed  her- 
self as  if  for  a  feita^  and  with  great 
intentions  in  her  mind  set  out  for 
Rome.  The  peasant  woman  had  not 
come  unharmed  liirough  these  twenty 
years  any  more  than  the  Duchess. 
Mariuccia's  hair,  once  abundant  as 
Teta*s,  was  now  sadly  scanty,  dry, 
and  wiry,  reducing  into  proportions 
somewhat  too  mea^  for  the  flowing 
white  kerchief  which  covered  it,  the 
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upper  oatline  of  her  head  ;  and  the 
neck,  fully  reyealed  by  the  plaits 
pinned  in  the  other  white  kerchief 
worn  on  her  shoulders,  was  a  much 
leas  agreeable  object  than  it  used  to 
be,  despite  the  great  coral  necklace 
which  adorned  it.  But  she  still  sat 
her  donkey  stoutly  as  she  went  down 
the  steep  winding  roads,  and  took 
her  seat  in  the  vettura,  where  she 
had  managed  to  secure  a  place,  not 
without  a  pleasurable  consciousneBS 
that  if  there  was  little  beautjf,  com- 
petence and  comfort  were  still  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  well-laced  sleeve 
of  her  scarlet  jacket  and  embroid- 
ered work  of  her  kerchiefs  and  apron. 
She  had  a  little  basket  of  eggs  and  a 
Tast  bottle — ^not  so  picturesque  as  a 
flask,  but  bigger— or  wine,  the  pro- 
duce of  her  own  vineyard,  to  carry 
to  her  nursling,  and  did  not  grudge 
the  long,  dusty,  fatiguing  journey 
down  the  steep  hill-paths  and  over 
the  brown  Campagna,  where  the 
solemn  quiet  and  lons^  succession  of 
Tnin9  did  not  at  all  impress  her 
familiar  mind.  She  was  more  in- 
terested in  making  sure  that  the 
Tettura  went  through  the  Piazza  of 
Trajan  than  in  observing  anything 
ahe  passed  on  the  way.  Mariuccia 
meant  to  stay  with  Teta  all  night,  if 
that  dignified  matron  would  receive 
her,  and  to  return  in  her  son  Gigi's 
cart  next  day.  It  was  years  since 
she  had  made  so  solemn  a  visita- 
tion—not since  Chichino  went  to  San 
Michele,  and  was  taken  out  of  her 
hands. 

Francisco  was  in  his  room  when 
Mariuccia  arrived,  and  she  went  up, 
up,  up  that  long  staircase  to  the  top 
floor,  where  the  youngpainter's  apart- 
ment opened  upon  a  bit  of  balcony, 
where  he  could  study  at  his  ease  the 
figure  lifted  high  on  Trajan's  Column, 
or  gaze  down  at  the  confusion  of  low 
broken  grey  pillars  enclosed  within 
that  modem  railing.  Francisco  was 
hoMy^  for  a  wonder— he  had  a  lovely 
little  portrait  almost  finished  on  his 
easel,  and  was  making  a  slight,  rapid, 
lialf-stealthy  copy  of  it.  The  portrait 
was  lovely  because  it  was  like,  not 
because  it  was  a  very  exquisite  work 
of  art— for  Francisco*s  powers  were 
not  miraculous.  He  blushed  a  little 
and  put  away  his  copy  hurriedly  when 
the   old  woman   came  in,  though 
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Mariuccia  might  have  watched  every 
line  of  this  pretty  piece  of  sentiment 
and  self-indulgence  without  ever 
guessing  that  the  copy  was  for  him- 
self. 

Mariuccia,however, paused  in  won- 
dering admiration  before  the  i>icture. 
**  Quanti  bella  !**  she  cried,  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  *'  it  is  a  face  for  a  Madonna 
— and  is  it  jou  who  have  made  it, 
Chichino  mio?  Ah,  did  not  I  say 
you  would  be  an  honour  to  Rocca, 
when  you  were  but  a  child  1  Is  it 
for  an  angel,  my  son,  or  a  saint  1*' 

"  Neither,  my  mother,"  said  Fran- 
cisco, laughing,  *'  but  only  a  picture 
of  a  young  lady,  one  of  the  Forestieri 
— a  Simorina  Inglese,  who  lives  in 
one  of  Teta's  apartmenta  Teta,  you 
know,  is  always  my  verj  good 
friend." 

''  She  has  reason,**  said  Mariuccia. 
somewhat  sharply ;  "yet  why  should 
I  say  so?**  she  added,  in  an  under-tone 
fully  intended  to  be  audible.  *'  Had 
it  Ineen  Cenci  indeed ! — but  Teta  was 
not  to  blame— she  was  but  a  child ; 
she  heard  the  secret  only  from  me.** 

**  What  secret  9  •*  asked  Francisco, 
with  some  eagerness. 

"  Blessed  Madonna !  have  I  breath- 
ed it  in  his  presence?"  cried  Mariuc- 
cia, with  well-feigned  horror.  "  Nay, 
nothing  that  concerns  you,  my  son  ; 
that  is  to  say,  nothing  that  von  would 
wish  to  hear— nothing  to  be  pleased 
with,  you  understand— only  some  old 
tales  thai  happened  when  you  were 
a  child ;  but  tne  picture,  amore  mio  f 
To  be  sure,  they  will  give  you  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  it,  these  rich 
Signori  Inglese  V 

"Never  mind  the  picture,"  said 
Francisco,  impatiently  turning itsface 
to  the  easel  as  he  spoke,  and  with 
every  sign  of  awakened  curiosity ; 
"  let  me  hear  this  secret :  if  it  is  not 
important,  it  is  amusing,  perhaps — 
come,  Mariuccia,  let  us  hear." 

"You  call  me  Mariuccia  now, 
though  the  other  moment  you  said 
madre  mia.  How  i  s  that,  my  son  ? — 
when  you  were  a  child,  you  called 
me  Nonna,"  said  Mariuccia,  skilfully 
drawing  towards  the  disclosure  she 
had  to  make. 

"  When  I  was  a  child  I  knew  only 
what  you  told  me— now  I  am  a  man," 
said  Francisco,  with  all  the  dignity  of 
twenty—"  and  I  know  very  well,  my 
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good  Mariuccia,  that  you  are  not  my 
grandmother— who  I  am  I  do  not 
know^  but  I  shall  be  something  be- 
fore I  die." 

'*  Ah,  Eccellenza  1  it  is  the  Toice  of 
nature,"  cried  Mariuccia^  clasping 
her  hands. 

Francisco  grew  very  red— red  over 
all  his  youthful  face  with  a  colour 
more  intense  than  blushing.  '*  What 
do  you  mean,"  he  said,  in  a  very  low 
and  slightly  unsteady  yoice,  "  when 
you  say  Eccellenza  to  me  )" 

"To  whom  should  I  say  Eccel- 
lenza, if  not  to  you  "  cried  Mariuccia, 
**  though  I  have  brought  you  up  in 
my  little  house,  and  nursed  you  when 
you  were  a  babv,  and  called  you 
Ohicliino,  that  there  might  be  no 
suspicions !  But  do  you  think  there 
were  no  suspicions  ?  Old  Zia  Mari- 
anna  was  a  snarp-sighted  old  woman. 
When  I  said  you  were  my  Maria's 
son,  she  laughed  loud  in  my  face; 
for  you  never  looked  like  a  Conta- 
dino's  baby,  hello  mio  !  When  poor 
Anton ia  nursed  you,  no  one  ever  said, 
*  Is  it  vour  own  child  V  Though  you 
were  dressed  like  all  the  other  babies, 
you  were  always  the  little  Don.  Oh 
yes,  I  have  kept  the  secret  many  a 
day,  but  now  I  can  open  my  mind : 
for  all  the  world  says  it  is  shame  ana 
sin  to  keep  you,  who  are  so  hand- 
some and  so  good,  out  of  your  own 
place.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you  on 
the  fourth  floor,  Eccellenza ;  you 
ought  to  live  in  the  piano  nobile  at 
least,  if  not  in  your  own  palace.  I 
am  ashamed  to  see  you  work  and 
paint— though,  to  be  sure,  there  is 
the  Duke  Sermoneta  who  does  it  for 
pleasure— but  ah!  Don  Francisco, 
now  the  Forestieri  will  prize  the  pic- 
ture if,  after  a  while,  tney  come  to 
know  who  the  painter  is  !" 

Mariuccia  ended  breathless,  by 
kissing  the  hand  of  her  former  nurs- 
ling with  affectionate  reverence, 
though  more  disposed,  in  the  flush  of 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  which 
had  made  her  go  so  much  farther  in 
her  revelation  than  she  intended,  to 
throw  her  arms  round  him  as  of  old. 
The  young  man  stood  before  her 
motionless,  breathless  —  still  more 
breathless  than  she  was.  Never  be- 
fore, in  all  Mariuccia's  life,  had  any 
mortal  ear  hung,  absorbed,  entranced, 
fearing   to   lose  a  single    syllable^ 
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upon  her  words ;  but  it  is  not  waa- 
derful  that  the  penniless,  parentksi 
voung  painter,  suddenly  addressed 
by  such  a  title  as  Don,  a  name  only 
applied  to  the  sons  of  dukea^  shoold 
stand  thunderstruck,  in  an  inexpres- 
sible silent  excitement,  gazinfi^,  nay, 
rather  staring  at  her,  his  whole  face 
suffused  with  a  burning  crimaon 
colour,  and  the  breath  almoet  stop- 
ped between  his  parted  lips.  He 
could  not  speak  for  the  first  moment 
— he  made  an  imperious  gesture  to 
her  to  go  on,  which  Mariuccia,  begin- 
ning to  realise  her  own  importance^ 
and  resolved  henceforth  to  yield  her 
treasures  of  knowledge  more  slowly, 
and  by  the  dramatic  process  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  paid  no  attentioH 
to.  She  sank  into  ner  chair  exiiaust- 
ed,  and  opened  her  fan.  When  she 
had  the  first  burst  over,  she  was 
quite  content  to  coquette  with  her 
secret,  and  provoke  the  interest,  too 
intense  to  be  called  curiositv,  of  her 
anxious  listener.  He,  for  his  nart^ 
stood  before  her,  dumb  as  an  English- 
man, but  gesticulating  like  an  Italian. 
"  What  ao  you  mean  V*  burst  from 
his  lips  at  length.  "  Am  I  an  orphan, 
bred  at  San  Michele  1  Am  I  a  vulano 
of  Bocca  ?  Don !  You  mock  me,  I 
know ;  but,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
saints,  what  do  you  mean  1 " 

^'  Mean  ?— that  you  should  ask  me 
so,  like  a  mendacious  woman  1"  said 
Mariuccia,  with  pretended  offenoeL 
'^  I  am  your  Excellency*s  oldest  ser- 
vant, Don  Francisco  —  at  least  the 
next  after  Madame  Margherita ;  and 
how  should  you  remember  Madame 
Margherita.  when  you  were  only 
a  week  old,  i)overino  mio  1  I  cai^ 
ried  you  unoer  Cenci's  shawl,  and 
no  one  was  the  wiser — ^no  one  but 
Teta,  who  was  always  clever.  You 
were  so  quiet,  even  Gigi  did  not 
know  of  it — though  the  boy  did  re- 
member where  we  nad  been  the  night 
the  babv  came." 

''And  where  had  you  been,  Ma- 
riuccia mia  ?"  asked  uie  young  man, 
with  trembling  lips. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  just  the  question  : 
but  if  I  tell  vou,"  said  Mariuccia, 
slowly,  "  it  will  disturb  your  mind, 
and  make  you  unsettled;  and  then 
it  is  possible  nothing  might  come 
of  it :  and  the  other  side  is  very 
strong— very  strong,  my  son;  and 
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she  herself — Madonna  Santissima, 
they  are  not  like  other  women, 
these  great  ladies !— might  appear 
against  you,  for  anything  I  can  tell : 
and  if  yoa  failed,  and  were  only  Fran- 
cisco Spoleto  the  painter  after  aU, 
you  would  lose  vonr  heart,  amore 
xaio  —  you  would  never  be  happy 
again." 

^'  Do  you  think  I  shall  be  happjr 
now  without  knowing  1— nay,  Mari- 
QCHcia^  let  us  not  talk  of  happiness,'* 
said  Francisco — "that  is  not  your 
basiness  nor  mine.  Where  were  you 
that  night  the  baby  came  ?— whence 
did  you  bring  me  under  Cenci's 
ahawl  1  Ah  !  Cenci,  Teta !  another 
word,  and  I  should  know  all.  If  you 
do  not  answer  me,  amica  mia.  I  will 
go  instantly  and  ask  Glgi,  wno  has 
come  to  the  market,  ^ow,  where 
was  it  9— s|)eak,  or  I  go." 

'*It  is  ms  mothers  blood,"  said 
Mariuocia,  reflectively.  "  She  is  like 
the  lightning — but  strikes,  strikes 
like  the  lightning,  and  would  kill  as 
weU.  Eccellenza,"  she  continued, 
looking  round  stealthily,  and  sinking 
her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper  with  a 
histrionic  instinct — '^  I  went  to  Ckn- 
zaro  to  the  Agostini  palace— there 
you  were  bom. 

The  young  man,  who  was  bending 
eagerly  forward  to  listen,  fell  back 
upon  the  hard  old  arm-chair  behind 
him,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 
For  the  last  few  minutes,  during 
which  his  own  mind  had  been  leap- 
ing with  all  the  rapidity  of  thought 
by  many  an  old  link  of  association  to 
these  very  words,  he  had  expected 
this ;  but  notwithstanding,  the  cer- 
tain^ came  upon  him  with  a  violent 
shock  that  seemed  to  take  the  ground 
from  under  his  feet.  There  he  sat,  his 
face  in  his  hands,  seeing  nothing  of 
a  possible  dukedom,  nor  the  wealth, 
the  rank,  the  lofty  position  which 
perhaps  belonged  to  him — seeing  only 
m  his  imagination,  burning  angry 
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against  a  background  of  clouds,  the 
face  of  that  old  Duchess  Agostini, 
whom  hehad  passed  a  thousand  times 
in  street  and  churchy  always  with  a 
certain  curiosity  and  interest  such  as 
the  supi)osed  grandchild  of  her  foster- 
sister  might  be  expected  to  feeL  Wit  h 
an  extraordinary  pang  of  nature  he 
remembered  now  that  old  withered 
passion- wasted  face;  and  perhaps 
the  first  sensation  in  his  mind  was  a 
sickening  sense  of  disgust  and  dis- 
appointment. That  sour,  haughty, 
witch-countenance  of  the  old  faded 
beauty—that  was  his  mother's  face  ! 
Bah !  what  was  his  mother's  face  to 
him,  or  his  mother  herself,  but  a 
means  of  fortune  1  He  ran  through  a 
world  of  rapid  thoughts  during  that 
momentary  silence.  She  was  his 
mother,  and  had  cast  him  off— why  % 
— and  immediately  a  fierce  impulse  of 
shame,  resentment,  and  reprisal  took 
possession  of  Francisco.  If  he  was 
ner  chUd,  she  had  dropped  him  as 
coolly  as  one  of  the  lower  animals 
might  have  done  :  why  should  he 
care  for  her,  but  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  his  rights— his  rights  i  He  flung 
his  hands  away  from  his  flushed  face 
and  stamped  his  foot  in  passion. 
Perhaps  only  one  interpretation  could 
be  put  upon  this  extraordinary  treat- 
ment of  an  only  son— but  to  thwart 
her,  if  nothing  else,  he  should  fight  the 
battle  out,  and  be  Duke  Agostini  in 
spite  of  her !  All  this  passed  through 
Francisco's  mind  while  Mariuccia 
stood  looking  at  him,  thinking  him 
entirely  overpowered  with  exultation 
and  sudden  joy.  She  did  not  under- 
stand the  passionate  face  he  raised 
out  of  his  covering  hands ;  but  as  hia 
questions  came  now  quick  and  breath- 
less, Mariuccia,  if  she  had  been  ever 
so  skilled  in  the  human  heart,  had 
no  time  to  read  it  in  this  case.  She 
had  enough  to  do  to  speak  fast  enough 
and  full  enough  for  the  impatient 
youth. 
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^  And  who  is  Madame  Margherital" 
adied  Francisco. 

"  She  is  a  foreigner^  a  nurse  of  the 
Eoglish  Forestieri— imagine,  bello 
mio,"  said  Mariuccia.  ''she  would 
have  had  thee  dressea  in  the  fnodo 


Inglese,  and  thou  an  Italian  of  the 
best  blood  !— but,  believe  me,  I  with- 
stood the  barbarity.  Thee,  amo- 
roso, with  thy  little  feet  open  to  the 
winds,  in  a  mountain  village  like 
Bocca  I    Savage  that  she  was  1   But 
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they  know  no  better,  these  Forestieii 
Yet  I  blessed  her  for  this-^she  caused 
the  Dachessa  to  kiss  thee  before  thou 
wert  sent  away." 

"  To  kiss  me  1"  came  faintly  from 
Francisco's  lips.  He  grew  red  again, 
and  looked  haughtily  abashed  and 
discomfited.  Uuconsciouslv  to  him- 
self, these  wonderful  news  had  made 
a  difference  upon  him  already.  An 
hour  ago  he  did  not  know  how  to 
look  hanghtjr ;  but  he  learned  it  with 
a  rapid  instinct  when  he  began  to 
regard  himself  as  Don  Francisco, 
and  felt  in  his  veins  the  fiery  tingle 
of  the  Duchessa*8  blood. 

'^  But  pause  a  moment,'*  said  Ma- 
riuccia,  suddenly  feeling  a  touch  of 
terror  as  she  remembered  that  cold 
salutation,  and  the  Dnchessa's  warn- 
ings against  dignifying  the  baby 
with  a  title— "pause,  I  beseech  you, 
Ecoellenza.  You  are  the  Duchessa's 
son  beyond  any  question ;  but,  alas  1 
alas!  it  is  shame  so  much  as  to 
think  upon  it.  How  can  any  one 
tell,  amoroso  mio,  whether  you  are 
an  Agostini,  and  the  heir  of  the 
Duke  ?" 

Francisco's  youthful  face  darkened 
over  with  such  a  cloud  as  had  never 
fallen  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
friendless  young  painter.  Then  a 
doubtful  dark  satirical  smile  curled 
his  lip.  "  It  is  my  duty  to  think 
well  of  my  parents,  Mariuccia;  no 
one  must  suggest  evil  thoughts  of 
them  to  me,  he  said,  with  signi- 
ficance. The  woman  drew  back 
suddenly  from  the  subject,  with- 
out knowing  how  much  this  new 
look  and  tone  scared  her.  She 
dared  not  say  anything  more.  This 
half-hour's  conversation  had  made 
another  man  of  her  nursling.  He 
liked  to  command  and  see  his  own 
power  like  others  of  his  age ;  and 
this  sudden  discovery  of  a  right,  real 
or  imaginary,  to  exact  respect  and 
receive  homage,  acted  upon  him  like 
a  spell. 

'*  You  have  reason,  Don  Fran- 
cisco," said  Mariuccia,  feeling  her- 
self suddenly  set  down  and  her  posi- 
tion changed.  She  was  no  longer 
the  important  possessor  of  the  secret, 
doling  it  out  a  little  at  a  time,  as 
pleased  her,  but  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  person  much  more  intimately  con- 
^raed,  who  made  a  simple  witness 
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of  her,  and  entirely  deprived  \m  d 
her  superior  place.  Franciseo  ac- 
cordingly went  on  with  hisqnestioiis, 
anxious,  as  was  natural,  to  hear  all 
the  details,  and  quite  unaware  bow 
much  would  serve  him  as  legal  eri- 
dencs,  and  how  much  would  not 

"  And  there  were  how  many  ia 
the  room?  and  yoa  heard  tbe 
Duchessa  acknowledge  me — own 
me— say  I  was  her  child  I  And  I 
was  baptised — by  whom,  thent  aod 
some  one  was  there  when  I  was 
bom?"  asked  Francisco,  with 
anxiety. 

"Eccellenza,  the  Dachessa  lay  in 
her  bedchamber,"  said  Mariuccb; 
**the  drawing-room  and  the  ante- 
room had  heavy  veinter  curtains  over 
the  doors ;  everything  was  muffled 
over,  so  that  none  m  the  whole 
Palazzo  could  hear  what  went  on 
within.  Cenci  received  mo  when 
I  came.  Sign  ore  mio.  She  aafd, 
•Whisper,  Mariuccia;  there  is  a 
baby,  and  you  are  to  take  it  away. 

I  said,  '  Madonna  Santissima/  does 

II  Duca  know  V  '  He  knows  m 
well  as  you  or  I,'  said  Cenci.  And 
so  we  went  to  the  other  chamber, 
where  the  beautifbl  Duchessa  laj. 
Ah,  she  was  a  great  beauty,  thon^ 
you  young  people  do  not  think  it: 
her  eyes  were  so  bright,  and  her 
little  teeth  so  white,  and  herdieel: 
—  there  is  no  such  lovely  colow 
nowadays.  She  said,  'You  shall 
have  twelve  scudi  a-montb,  Mm- 
riuccia:  make  haste  and  take  the 
child  away.'  So  I  took  you  awaJ^ 
amoroso  mio :  and  you  were  so  good 
a  child,  you  did  not  cry  all  the  way. 

"Bah!  Did  she  own  mct-did 
she  say.  This  is  my  child!"  asked 
Francisco,  impatiently.  ^ 

"  Eccellenza,  you  are  a  man,"  said 
Mariuccia,  with  respectful  severity ; 
*'  you  ask  questions  according  to 
your  capacity.  When  a  lady  jb  "h 
and  there  is  a  baby  in  the  room, 
does  one  ask  whose  baby  it  isl  or 
does  one  desire  to  know  in  ^om 
what  Madame  Margherita  does  there? 
Ask  the  others,  then,  Signore,  if  yo^ 
are  not  satisfied  with  Mariuccia.  / 
have  nursed  you,  and  carried  you  w 
my  arms,  and  taken  care  of  you; 
but  can  I  say  any  more  V* 

"  My  good  Mariuccia !  are  not  yoa 
my  best  and  oldest  friend  ?"  said  tbe 
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young  man,  tffkmg  her  hand.    She 
^raa  satbfied  without  much  trouble ; 
l>ot  he  miconscionsly  stood  upon  a 
very  different  ground  with  regard  to 
lier  than  when  she  had  entered  the 
room,  and  he  had  called  her  madre 
mia.     Franciflco  would  henceforward 
call  nobody  by  that  title  again.    He 
called  up  before  him,  with  a  little 
arttst-^Taft  to  aid  his  imagination, 
that  scene  in  the  Duchessa's  room — 
the  pretty  fretful  lady,  the  anxious 
wraiting-woman,  the  honest  bewilder- 
ed peasant,  and  Monte  CaTo  looking 
in,  and  toe  pomegranates  bursting 
into  bloBsomy  as  he  had  so  often 
watehed    them,  with   some   vague 
thread  of  connection  in  his  childish 
thoughts.    And  then  it  barst  upon 
bim  in  a  blaze  of  wonder^that  gleam- 
ing line  of  wall  and  window  shining 
out  among  the  trees,  was  that  his 
future  home  ?— those  olive  orchards, 
and  vineyards,  and  rich  hill-slopes, 
which  all  the  world  supposed  to  be 
the  wealthy  inheritance  of  Donna 
Anna,  were  they  hie  instead  ?    Was 
he  in  truth  and  reality  the  Duke 
Agostini,  and  not  Francieco  Spoleto 
the  painter?     His  veins  began  to 
throb,  and   his  head   grew  giddy. 
Maiioccia  went  on,  after  a  little 
pause,  into  long  details  of  his  child- 
nood,  and  the  many  signs  by  which 
it  was  perceptible  that  nis  blood  was 
not  that  of  the  Rocca  villano.    But 
Francisco  did  not  listen  to  her  grand- 
motherly maunderings.     He  turned 
ODoe  more  the  picture  on  his  easel, 
and  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  with  a 
bhisning,  kindling  face.    If  this  won- 
derful  fortune  would  come  true ! 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  think  of  it  without  too 
much  intoxication,  and  he  was  only, 
80  far  as  the  present  moment  was 
concerned,  Francisco  the  painter  still. 
Francisco  the  painter,  with  one  por- 
trait to  do,  for  which  the  young  man 
did  not  expect  a  very  high  price,  and 
which  had  procured  fur  him  all  the 
early  troubles  and  elations  of  a  first 
falhng  in  love,  living  in  a  room  on 
the  fourth  piano  in  the  Piazza  of 
Tnyan,  and  dining  at  the  Trattoria 
for  two  pauls !  yet  at  the  same  time, 
though  nobody  knew  of  it,  the  Duke 
Agostini,  head  of  an  old  historic 
family  —  a  wealthy,  far  -  descended 
nohle  I    It  was  not  wonderful  if  the 
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extraordinary  contrast  bewildereil 
his  brains  a  little,  and  he  did 
not  hear  perfectly  what  Mariuccia 
said. 

One  thing,  however,  he  did  hear, 
and  it  arrested  him  in  the  full  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts.  ''  But  you  have 
no  money,  Signore  mio,**  said  Ma^ 
riuccia,  piteously.  "It  is  true  —  I 
have  no  money!**  cried  the  young 
man,  looking  blankly  at  her.  What 
a  melanchohr  barrier  of  prose  that 
was  to  all  his  expectations!  The 
Duchessa,  who  had  disowned  him  all 
her  life,  was  not  lik'ely  to  go  down 
upon  her  knees  forthwith;  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  world,  and  say,  "  Be- 
hold my  son,  whom  I  have  wronged  I 
this  is  my  husband's  heir."  Neither 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  Donna 
Anna  should  receive,  with  exuberant 
sisterly  a£fection,  the  young  intruder 
upon  her  inheritance,  or  Donna 
Anna's  husband  open  nis  nurse  to 
his  problematical  brother-in-law.  Up 
to  this  moment  Francisco  had  been 
very  happy  when  he  could  pay  his 
rent  and  nis  tailor's  bill,  and  manage 
his  dinners,  his  cigars,  and  his  caf6i 
expenses  upon  the  remaining  stock 
in  hand ;  but  how  to  prosecute  a  great 
lawsuit,  he  who  had  no  money,  no 
friends,  no  influence — that  was  a  very 
melancholy  and  doubtful  side  of  the 
picture.  "I  must  wait  till  I  can 
work  for  it,  Mariuccia,"  he  said,  plain- 
tively, falling  back  upon  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  nurse— tnat  sympathy 
which  he  was  growing  grandly  supe- 
rior to  some  ten  minutes  before. 

"  I  will  take  my  necklace  and  my 
earrings  to  the  Monte,  and  Qigi  shall 
mortgage  the  vineyara,"  cried  Mari- 
uccia, with  enthusiasm,  "ere  thou 
shalt  fail  of  thy  rights,  amore  mio  1 
for  what  are  they  worth  if  it  is  not 
to  serve  thee  1" 

"Ah,  Mariuccia,  a  thousand 
thanks!  but  thy  necklace  and  the 
vineyard  together  would  not  bring  in 
enough  for  a  great  lawsuit,^'  said 
Francisco,  shaking  his  head  with  sad 
superiority ; "  we  must  wait." 

Saying  which  the  young  man 
seized  upon  his  palette  and  his 
brushes,  and  resumed  his  work  as  if 
for  a  wager,  with  some  desperate 
idea  of  remaining  there  until  he  had 
accumulated  all  that  was  necessary 
for  his  great  purpose,     Mariuccia 


2d8  The  Bomance 

lingered  about  him  Borrowfiilly,  mtich 
discomfited — was  ber  great  revela- 
tion, which  she  bad  meant  to  raise 
her  narsling  into  another  sphere  in- 
stantly, with  scarcely  an  interval — 
was  nothing  to  come  of  it  but  increas- 
ed labour  to  the  young  man  who,  now 
that  she  had  actually  called  him  Don 
Francisco,  and  informed  him  of  his 
pretensions,  seemed  already  to  herself 
so  very  much  greater  a  personaj^ef 
Poor  Mariuccia  felt  the  disappomt- 
ment  keenly.  She  hovered  Mhind 
him,  watching  his  work,  and  trying 
to  comfort  herself  with  a  **  Quanti 
1)ella  !**  and  superlative  admiration  of 
his  powers.  '*  And  you  will  not  then 
care  to  see  Madame  Mar^herita,  and 
to  ask  her  if  she  remembers,  nor  to 
talk  to  Teta,  Signore  mio  ?**  she  said, 
dolefully,  Francisco  all  the  time 
working  as  he  had  never  worked 
before. 

"To  what  goodl**  said  the  ener- 
getic painter :  *'  we  must  wait— and 
there  will  be  only  too  much  time,  my 
poor  Mariuccia.  We  shall  want  I  do 
not  know  how  many  thousand  scudi ; 
and  one  cannot  go  to  find  the  ^nld 
pieces  as  one  can  find  Teta  or  Ma- 
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dame  Margherita.     No ;  there  win 
be  enough  of  time." 

^  Then  the  Madonna  bless  thee, 
bello  mio !  I  thought  to  bring  tbee 
great  news,  and  I  have  onl j  brought 
thee  labour  and  trouble  ;  bat  I  am 
going  to  Teta's,  if  yoa  want  me, 
amoroso,"  said  Mariaccia^retnming 
to  her  old  familiarity,  aa  Francisoo'i 
first  exultation  fell  —  **  where  you 
will  find  me  to-night ;  and  Tet«  also, 
if  vou  care  to  speak  to  her.  A  re^ 
vederla,  Ecoellenza.  The  Miadonna 
will  send  you  good  frienda** 

So  saying,  Mariuccia  went  sorrow- 
fully down  stairs,  and  Francisco  gave 
himself  a  moment's  relaxation,  to 
draw  breath,  and  think  how  hard  his 
fiite  wa&  So  near  all  these  glories, 
and  obliged  to  stop  short  for  want  oi 
a  few  thousand  scudi !  It  was  very 
hard->and  the  young  man,  who  was 
twenty  and  an  Italian,  and  not  of  a 
temper  to  scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days,  heartily  echoed,  in  a 
fervent  ejaculation,  Maiiuccia's  part- 
ing wish.  If  the  Madonna^  carefnl 
mother,  hard- worked  as  she  is  amon^ 
these  ejaculatory  populations,  wocila 
only  send  him  good  friends ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Teta*s  house  was  in  the  Corso,  en- 
tering, however,  from  one  of  the  nar- 
row streets  which  cross  that  great 
thoroughfare  of  modem  Rome.  It 
was  a  tall  house  of  four  stories,  with 
a  famous  balcony  on  the  first  floor, 
for  the  delights  and  profits  of  the 
Carnival,  ana  three  handsome  sets  of 
rooms,  *' Apnartements  meubMs,**  one 
over  the  otner,  from  which  Teta,  in 
the  frequent  absence  of  her  husband, 
the  courier,  derived  a  very  good  in- 
come, and  no  small  share  of  enter- 
tainment and  variety.  Teta  herself 
inhabited  the  fourth  story,  where  she 
lived  and  struggled  with  a  Roman 
maid-of-all-work,  as  active  mistresses 
with  maids-of-all-work  in  all  coun- 
tries usually  do.  Her  own  sitting- 
room,  high  up  in  these  elevated  re- 
dons,  opened  like  Francisco's  on  a 
bidcony,  from  which,  by  rare  cood 
fortune,  through  a  happy  breax  in 
the  intervening  houses,  you  could 
see  the  ^en  side  of  Monte  Pincio, 
bound  with  a  sunny  ribbon  of  road, 


thrusting  its  trees  against  the  sky, 
and  hear  the  roll  of  carriages,  and 
almost  the  chatter  of  the  nurses,  in 
their  gleaming  scarlet  jackets,  upon 
that  famous  promenade.  Teta^s 
rooms  generally  were  furnished  with 
that  plajful  caprice  which  so  much 
distinguishes  the  personal  habita* 
tions  of  professional  lodging-letters, 
crowded  with  articles  too  old,  too 
faded,  too  large,  or  too  small  for  the 
profitable  portion  of  the  house,  and 
which,  massed  together  without  any 
great  regard  to  congruity,  gave  a 
somewhat  eccentric  appe^orance  to 
the  place.  This  mixture  of  the  grand 
and  the  homely  was  rather  heij^ten- 
ed  in  effect  by  the  occupation  in 
which  Mariuccia  found  her  friend  en- 
gaged. It  was  still  early  in  the  sea- 
son, the  beginning  of  November,  and 
Teta's  apartments  were  not  yet  all 
let.  She  was  moving  quickly  about 
her  large  round  table,  counting  out 
and  laying  in  order  her  stores  of 
household  linen,  and  the  equivocal 
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article  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Argenteria    in  the  hapless  lodgers' 
InTentoiy.    Sora  Teta  had  developed 
intoa  somewhat  large  woman  in  these 
years.     Her  full  ^man  shoulders, 
always  of  ample  dimensions,  were 
now  fuller  than  ever,  and  nothing 
-was  wanting  to  make  her  a  personi- 
fication of  tne  national  type  of  wo- 
man, but  the  white  national  kerchief 
folded  over  her  breast,  which  would 
faaTc  given  a  homely  dignity  and 
statelinesB  to  the  famous  poise  of 
that  bold  Roman  head.    But  Sora 
Teta  was  a  woman  of  pretensions, 
and  scorned  (except  at  carnival)  the 
dress  of  the  Cbntaoini    So  she  wore 
a  gown  like  other  people,  and  looked 
omy  a  large  woman,  stout  and  strong, 
and  not  without  a  certain  swarthy 
and  dark-complexioned  comeliness. 
She  was  counting  out  her  napkins 
and  tablecloths,  which,  like  herself, 
were    rather    dark  -  complexioned, 
when  the  objectionable  maid  admit^ 
ted  Marinccia.  There  were  no  sounds 
in  the  honse  but  the  fretful  bark  of  a 
little  dog,  and  Teta's  own  firm  but 
heavy  footstep^no  children  :  a  little 
Teta  or  Cenci  in  those  silent  passages 
might  perhaps  have  made  the  Sora 
Costini  more  placable  towards  the 
unfortunate  maid. 

Mariuccia  came  in  somewhat  dis* 
eomfited  and  despondent  Her  hands 
fell  listlessly  over  her  white  apron  : 
her  step  was  so  much  less  assured 
and  confident  than  usual,  that  the 
Sora  Teta  expected  only  a  feeble 
English  wuting-maid  from  her  ten- 
ante  on  the  first  floor  instead  of  the 
peasant  woman,  whose  foot  should 
have  sounded  so  much  different. 
Marinccia  dropped  sadly  upon  the 
first  seat  that  happened  to  be  near 
her.  "  Ah,  Teta,  I  have  told  him,** 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  peat  sigh. 
Thoueh  there  was  no  preface  to  con- 
nect this  abrupt  statement  with  any 
person  in  particular,  Tete,  with  all 
ner  old  snarpness,  and  with  wits 
quickened  by  a  world  of  gossip  and 
much  encounter  with  life,  stopping 
short  in  her  occupation,  gazed  at 
Mariuccia  for  a  moment  in  surprise; 
and  then  leaped  at  the  truth. 

"You  have  told  him  I"  she  cried, 
irith  mingled  pique  and  admiration — 
^  yoUy  SdSriuccia !  and  I  myself  had 
not  the  courage !  Well,  that  is  news^ 


amica  mia.  Tou  have  told  him — 
beniasimo  !  and  what  did  he  say  ?  *' 

"  Ah,  Teta,  if  I  had  but  thought  of 
consulting  with  you  first,"  said  poor 
Mariuccia ; "  you  were  always  so  sen- 
sible !  but,  you  see,  I  have  been  living 
all  by  myself  at  Rocca,  thinking  it 
over,  and  thinking  it  over.  And  one 
would  come  and  say, '  Mariuccia  mia, 
is  not  that  boy  Chichino  of  yours 
a  noble  bomr  and  another  would 
whisper,  'You  were  at  the  Agostini 
palace,  Marinccia,  that  night;'  and 
another,  'He  is  no  villano,  yonder 
Francisco — he  has  the  air  of  a  prince ;' 
and  even  Gigi  himself  though  he 
does  not  trouble  his  brams  too  much, 
is  always  talking  when  he  comes 
from  Rome,  saying,  'I  remember 
very  well,  my  mother,  waiting  for  you 
with  the  donkey  by  the  Stke-side 
yonder  at  Genzaro  the  night  that 
little  Chichino  came.*  Madonna  San- 
tissima !  one  and  another  of  them— 
they  put  me  out  of  my  head.  I  could 
get  no  rest  with  my^^lf  till  I  came 
to  the  child  :  for  I  said, '  Why  should 
every  one  know  or  guess  who  he  is, 
save  himself  ?"• 

"Oh,  it  was  very  well  and  very 
rij^ht,"  said  Teta,  still  with  a  little 
pique  to  find  herself  forestalled : "  and 
you,  to  be  sure,  knew  best,  andf  could 
tell  him  most  *  but,  blessed  Santa 
Theresa !  how  had  you  the  courage  f 
— /  was  afraid." 

"  But  then  I  am  not  so  clever  aa 
you  are,  amore  mia,"  said  Mariuccia, 
deprecatingly :  '^  I  did  not  think 
what  would  happen.  I  said  it  out 
of  mj  unfortunate  head,  the  Madonna 
forgive  me ;  and  to  think  now  that  it 
was  all  for  nothing,  and  that  all  he 
has  gained  is  harder  work  and  a 
troubled  heart.  For  to  be  sure  he 
has  no  money  for  a  great  suit  at  law. 
Thou  wouldest  have  thought  of  that, 
my  Teta,  if  I  had  consulted  with 
thee!" 

"  Money !"  cried  Teta,  with  a  ges- 
ture of  disdain—"  then  that  is  ail ! 
But  what  said  he  to  the  news?  I 
am  glad  he  knows,  for  my  part.  It 
is  true  that  very  few  people  know 
Francisco,  but  everybody  seems  to 
have  learnt  that  there  is  some  one  at 
Rome  who  belongs  to  the  Agostini 
femily.  There  is  Gaetano,  for  exam- 
ple. Gaetano  came  home  last  week 
on  the  day  of  All  Souls,  Mariuccia 
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GBEAT  WITS,  MAD  WITS? 
'  Oreat  wits  to  Tnadnem  nearly  are  allied/ 


Fbom  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and 

Erobably  long  before  his  time,  there 
as  been  a  tadt^  and  often  expressed, 
belief  that,  somehow  or  other,  men 
of  genius  were  mad,  or  if  not  posi- 
tively mad,  they  were  of  the  temper- 
ament which  easily  leads  to  madness. 
The  very  fact  of  their  superiority 
seemed  to  imply  a  departure  from 
healthy  eqnilibnum.  Obviously  un- 
like ordinary  men,  it  was  easy  to  con- 
dude  that  tois  unlikeness  onginated 
in  insanity :  they  were  look«l  upon 
as  ''men  inspired  or  madmen ;  some- 
times both.  This  notion  was  further 
strengthened  by  certain  resemblances 
observed  in  men  of  genius  and  mad- 
men :  in  both  there  was  a  similar 
excitability  and  intensity  of  excite- 
ment j  in  DOth  a  strangeness  and  re- 
moteness from  ordinary  ideas  and 
habits ;  in  both  a  singularly  reliant 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  practica- 
bility of  ideas  and  projects  which  to 
others  seemed  wildly  chimerical :  so 
that  not  only  have  madmen  some- 
times passed  for  men  of  genius,  and 
men  or  genius  have  been  thougat  in- 
sane, but  with  all  our  experience  we 
often  find  it  impossible  to  decide 
whether  an  entirely  novel  plan  be 
the  conception  of  &r-seeing  genius, 
or  the  vision  of  a  diseased  brain. 
The  irritability  and  eccentricity  often 
noticed  in  illustrious  men  have  been 
regarded  as  indications  of  indpient 
insanity.  In  some  notorious  cases 
insanity  has  actually  declared  itself 
— as  in  Tasso,  among  poets :  Newton, 
among  philosophers ;  and  Peter  the 
Great,  among  statesmen. 

So  long  as  this  idea  of  a  necessary 
connection  between  aberration  of 
mind  and  greatness  of  mind  remained 
a  vague  and  half-believed  proposi- 
tion, which  might  fill  out  a  verse  or 
close  an  epigram,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  serious  refutation  of 
it ;  but  the  moment  it  is  reduced  to 
precision,  and  is  taken  as  the  thesis 


of  a  sdentific  volume,  by  a  man  not 
wholly  without  the  respect  due  to  an 
important  position,  we  are  called 
upon  to  scrutinise  it  dosely.  That 
moment  has  arrived.  M.  Moreau, 
physician  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
[Hospice  de  £icSlre\  and  author  of 
known  works  on  cognate  subjects,  has 
recently  issued  a  liuge  volume,*  set- 
ting forth,  as  the  result  of  many  years' 
study,  the  proposition  that  genius  is 
due  to  nervous  disease,  being  only  an- 
other form  of  that  abnormal  condition 
of  the  nervous  centres,  which  else- 
where manifests  itself  as  epilepsy, 
monomania,  or  idiocy.  He  nas  no 
hesitation  in  dedann^^  that  ''  the 
physiological  history  of  idiots  is,  in  a 
multituoe  of  particulars,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  minority  of  men  of  genius, 
and  vice  versar  His  arguments  and 
illustrations  are  thus  summed  up: 
''  It  appears  snffidently  established 
that  the  pre-eminence  of  ike  intellec- 
twd  faculties  has  for  its  organic  con- 
dition a  special  state  of  disease  of  the 
nervous  oentresT 

If  this  were  a  mere  paradox,  it 
should  be  handled  with  more  finesse 
and  skill  than  M.  Moreau  can  com- 
mand. If  it  has  to  be  r^rded  as 
a  sdentific  truth,  a  contribution  to 
our  psychology,  every  experienced 
reader  will  quickly  perceive  that  M. 
Moreau  wants  the  requisite  ability  to 
treat  it  properly.  The  very  laxity  of 
his  ambitious  title  shows  a  deplor- 
able vagueness  in  his  use  of  terms. 
There  is  no  more  about  the  "  philo- 
sophy of  history"  in  his  work,  than 
there  is  about  international  law. 
He  is  a  poor  writer,  and  worse  rear 
soner.  If  we  notice  his  book  at  all, 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  inducing  our 
readers  to  come  to  a  definite  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  vague  half-belief 
which  has  so  long  been  tolerated  re- 
specting men  of  genius.  And  that 
we  may  the  more  completely  extri- 
cate this  subject  from  the  ambiguities 


*  La  Psyehologie  Morbide^  dam  ses  rapporU  avee  la  Philosophie  de  rffistoire,  on 
de  Vlnjluenee  des  NSvropaihies  mr  le  Dynamitme  InteUtctweL  Par  le  Docteur  J. 
Moreau  (de  Tours).     1859. 
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diiBtermg  round  the  word  Genius, 
so  yariooBly  and  so  laxly  used  by 
^varioofl  imteis,  we  shall  throoghout 
employ  the  word  as  expressive  of 
intellectual  pre-emineno&-~«n  energy 
of  the  intellectual  Acuities  surpass- 
ing that  of  ordinaiy  men. 

At  the  outset  we  may  assume  it  to 
be  admitted,  by  all,  that  these  facul- 
tiea  are  among  the  functions  of  the 
neryons    system ;   and   that    their 
energy  must  necessarily  be  depen- 
dent on  the  oiganic  condition  of  that 
system.    By  "  oiganic  condition  '*  is 
meant  the  more  or  less  perfect  strue- 
ture^  and  more  or  less  MoUhy  activity 
of  the  system.    The  vital  energy  of 
a  man  is  dependent  on  the  organic 
ccmdition    of   his  body;   and    his 
mental  eneisv  is  in  like  manner  de- 
pendent on  we  organic  condition  of 
the  nervous  system.  An  undeveloped 
brain  will  act  less  vigoroualv,  less 
efficiently,  than  one  fully  developed ; 
a  diseased  brain  will  act  less  co- 
h»ently  than  one  in  health.    It  is 
indisputable  that  any  hindrance  to 
the  nervous  mechanism,  arising  from 
etmgestion,  anemia,  lesion,  or  poison, 
must  be  a  hindrance  to  its  functions. 
If  a  piano  is  out  of  tune,  we  know 
that  the  strings  are  slackened.    If  a 
man's  thoughts  are  incoherent,  we 
know  that  there  is  9vnheufher&—uot 
primarily,  perhaps,  in  the  brain-~a 
disturbing  cause,  which  affects  the 
nervous  mechanism. 

But  in  admitting  that  intellectual 
energy  depends  upon  the  nervous 
mechanism,  and  that  all  the  forms 
of  insanity  are  referrible  to  organic 
conditions  of  that  system,  we  cannot 
for  an  instant  admit  that  genius  and 
insanity  issue  from  sinuutr  organic 
conditions:  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  stren^n  and  energy  of  the  mind 
arerefemble  to  the  same  causes  as 
its  weakness  and  incoherence.  To 
suppose  that  Shakespeare  was  nearlj 
akm  to  an  inhabitant  of  Hanwell  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  to  consider 
the  Benida  Boy  and  Tom  Sayers 
patholo^cal  cases.  The  energy  of 
genius  is  strength,  not  disease.  It 
may,  "like  vamtinj;  ambition,  o'er- 
leap  itself."  The  mtellect  may  be 
overtasked,  and  saccumb;  but  so 
likewise  may  the  athlete  overtask 
his  strength,  and  come  home  with  a 
broken  back. 


M.  Moreau  ai^es  thus : — Genius 
is  owing  to  an  unusual  activity  of 
the  nervous  centres ;  insanitgr  is  also 
owing  to  an  unusual  activity  of 
these  centres.  But  he  might  as  well 
argue  that  a  spasm  is  identical  with 
strength,  as  argue  that  the  activity 
of  insanity  is  identical  with  that 
of  genius.  We  are  almost  ashamed 
of  asking  a  physician,  and  one  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  alienation, 
whether  he  imagines  that  any  amount 
of  excitation  would  raise  the  brain 
of  an  ordinary  man  to  the  potency 
of  a  Shakespeare.  Is  orisinsJ  con- 
stitution nothing )  and  wm  not  the 
health  V  activitjr  of  a  great  mind  sur- 
pass the  delinous  eneigy  of  a  com- 
mon mind )  M.  Moreanknows  well 
enough  that  the  excitability  of  some 
idiots  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
most  illustrious  men :  and  this  know- 
led^  should  enable  nim  to  see  that 
gemus  must  depend  on  quite  other 
conditions  than  those  of  mere  ex- 
citability. Instead  of  this,  he  argues 
that  because  idiots  are  excitable, 
therefore  they  have  similar  organic 
conditions  to  those  which  por^uce 
genius.  Not  so.  The  difference  lies 
m  the  organic  conditions.  The  ner- 
vous mechanism  is  more  complex 
and  more  developed  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other :  and,  being  so, 
its  activity  is  mmke  that  of  the 
other. 

A  reference  to  the  lives  of  illustri- 
ous men  would  be  the  first  resource 
of  the  inquirer;  accordingly,  M. 
Moreau  has  e^athcred  together  some 
sixty  pi^es  of  biographical  details  to 
prove  his  hypothesia  This  arrajr  of 
illustrious  names  will  probably  im- 
pose upon  the  careless  reader ;  the 
more  so  as  M.  Moreau  does  not  pre- 
tend that  all  men  of  genius  are  actu- 
allv  mad,  but  onlj  that  their  genius 
is  founded  on  a  diseased  organic  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system,  similar 
to  that  observed  in  idiots  and  mad- 
men. The  purpose  of  this  biographi- 
cal array  is  to  show  that  men  of 
genius  have  been  temporarily  insane, 
or  subject  to  hallucinations ;  ana 
when  tnis  has  not  been  the  case  in 
the  men  themselves,  it  has  been  ob- 
served in  their  relatives.  If  a  man 
of  pre-eminent  ability  comes  from  a 
family  in  which  one  or  more  cases  of 
epilepsy,  hallucination,  melancholy, 
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monomania,  or  idiocy,  have  been 
recorded,  M.  Moreau  conceiTCS  that 
this  fact  illustrates  his  hypothesis, 
since  it  shows  that  the  organic  con- 
ditions of  insanity  were  in  tne  family, 
and  these  organic  conditions  most 
have  been  inherited.  Let  ns  inquire 
into  thefamily  history  of  Tom  Sayers ; 
we  shall  prorobly  meet  with  an  aunt, 
or  a  sister,  or  some  near  rektive.  who 
died  of  consumption,  or  was  paralytic; 
and  we  shall  tnen  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  noble  chest,  and  the  aread- 
ful  ''right-handers"  of  our  champion 
result  from  the  same  omnic  condi- 
tions as  those  which  fill  tne  hospitals 
and  swell  the  mortality  lists. 

Perhai»  our  readers  imagine  that 
we  are  misrepresenting  M.  Moreau  in 
this  absurd  instance.  Let  us  there- 
fore proceed  to  cite  a  parallel  case. 
Sayers  is  powerful  enough,  but  his 
aunt  we  will  suppose  to  1^  *'  weak  as 
a  rat."  Hegel  likewise  was  a  power- 
ful thinker,  and  not  in  the  least  sus- 
pected of  being  mad — but  M.  Moreau 
notes  that  Hegel's  sister  was  so :  "  She 
imagined  hermlf  to  be  a  parcel  which 
they  were  about  to  cord  and  seal  up 
before  despatching  it  bv  the  carrier ; 
eveiy  stranger  made  her  tremble; 
she  drowned  herself."  With  such  a 
key  to  interpret  phenomena,  biogra- 
phical evidence  ouehtnot  to  bescanty. 
Nevertheless,  a  calm  consideration  of 
the  evidence  collected  by  M.  Moreau 
shows  that  it  is  extremely  scant,  the 
great  migority  of  the  cases  having  no 
ledtimate  bearing  on  the  question. 

His  list  commences  with  Socrates, 
a  ^reat  name  certainly,  and  one 
which  we  cannot  strike  on,  if  we  are 
to  accept  the  statements  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  which  exhibit  the  hallu- 
cinations of  their  master.  Granting, 
however,  that  there  was  in  Socrates 
a  tendency  to  become  so  absorbed  in 
ideas  as  to  be  totally  insensible  to 
what  was  passing  around— granting 
that  his  Demon  was  not  a  figure  of 
speech,  but  an  hallucination— we  can- 
not be  equally  compliant  in  the  case 
of  Aristotle,  whom  M.  Moreau  daims, 
on  the  strength  of  idle  rumours  of 
his  having  committed  suicide  at 
seventy.  If  we  admit  that  Brutus 
had  the  vision  of  Caesar  before  the 
fatal  battle  of  Philippi,  instead  of 


simplv  dreaming  it,  he  must  be 
plaoea  on  the  list :  but  it  is  surely 
tasking  our  credulity  too  far  when 
we  are  asked  to  place  Scott  and 
€k)ethe  there^  on  the  strength  of  two 
momentary  illusions.  Two  men  of 
immense  genius,  more  entirely  re- 
moved fiom  every  suspicion  of  in- 
sanity, could  not  be  named ;  they 
had  not  even  the  fanatidsm,  the  ec- 
centricity, the  irritability,  so  often 
seen  in  coiyunction  with  intense  in- 
tellectual activitv.  What,  then,  are 
the  facts  which  M.  Moreau  takes  to- 
be  evidence  in  his  &vour )  It  is  clear 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  men  is 
scant  enough  ;  but  he  alludes  to  the^ 
following  anecdotes : — 

''Those  who  have  seen  Abbots- 
ford,"  writes  Mr  Adolphus,  "  will  re- 
member that  there  is  at  the  end  oT 
the  hall,  opposite  to  the  library,  an 
arched  door-way  leading  to  other 
rooms.  One  niAt  some  of  the  party 
observed  that  by  an  arrangement  of 
light,  easily  to  he  imagined,  a  lumi- 
nous space  was  formed  upon  the  li- 
brary door,  in  which  the  shadow  of 
a  person  standing  in  the  opposite 
arcnway  made  a  very  imposinff  ap- 
pearance, the  body  of  the  hall  re- 
maining quite  dark.  Sir  Walter  had 
some  time  before  told  his  friends  of 
the  deception  of  si^ht  which  made 
him  for  a  moment  ima^e  a  figure 
of  Lord  Byron  standing  m  the  hall"* 
Mr  Adolphus  alluded  to  Scott's  ''Let- 
ters on  Demonoloffy  and  Witchcraft^" 
in  which  the  foUowing  narrative  ib 
given :  "  Not  long  after  the  death 
of  a  late  illustrious  poet,  who  had 
filled,  while  living,  a  great  station 
in  the  public  eye,  a  literary  friend, 
to  whom  the  deceased  had  been 
well  known,  was  engaged  during 
the  darkening  twilight  of  an  au- 
tumn evening,  in  perusing  one  of 
the  publications  which  professed  to 
detail  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 
distinguished  individual  who  was 
now  no  more.  As  the  reader  had  en- 
joyed the  intimacy  of  the  deceased  to^ 
a  considerable  degree,  he  was  deeplr 
interested  in  the  publication,  which 
contained  some  particulars  relating; 
to  himself  and  otner  friends.  A  visi- 
tor was  sitting  in  the  apartment,  who 
was  also  readmg.  Their  sitting-room 


*  Lockhabt'b  Life  of  Scott;  edition  in  one  vol.,  p.  644. 
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opened  into  an  entrance  hall,  rather 
fantastically  fitted  up  with  articles 
of  armour,  skins  of  wild  animals,  and 
tbe  like.    It  was  when  laying  down 
Ills  book,  and  passing  into  this  hall, 
ihroagh  which  the  moon  was  hegin- 
Tiing  to  shine,  that  the  individnal  of 
whom  I  speak  saw,  right  before  him, 
and  in  a  standing  poi3;ure,  the  exact 
renreaentation  of  his  departed  fiiend, 
wnoee  recollection  had  biBenso  strong- 
ly brooght  to  his  imagination.    He 
stoppedfor  a  single  moment,  so  as  to 
notice  the  wonderful  accuracy  with 
which  fancy  had  impressed  upon  the 
bodily  eye  the  peculiarities  and  pos- 
tore  of  we  illustrious  poet  Sensible^ 
however ^  of  the  deltision,  he  felt  no 
sentiment  save  that  of  wonder  at  the 
^sUraordinary  accuracy  of  the  re- 
semblanccy  and  stepped  onwards  to- 
wards the  figure,  which  resolved  itself, 
as  he  approached,  into  the  various 
axticlesof  which  it  had  been  composed. 
These  were  merely  a  screen,  occupied 
by  a  greatcoat,  shawls,  plaids,  and 
other  such  articles  as  are  usually 
found  in  a  country  entrance  halL" 

If  this  is  to  be  classed  among  hallu- 
dnations,  and  on  the  strength  of  it, 
Scottcounted  as  one  havin^anervons 
system  in  the  organic  condition  which 
produces  insanity,  it  is  dear  that  we 
are  all  mad,  since  we  are  all  liable  to 
similar  deceptions  in  the  twilight ; 
we  see  a  footpad  pointing  a  pistol  at 
our  heads — the  footpad  being  the 
stump  of  an  old  tree.  Nay,  to  short- 
sifted  persons,  similar  deceptions 
take  place  in  broad  daylight  The 
present  writer  is  firequentQr  amused 
at  the  distinctness  with  which  he 
sees  dogs  wagging  their  tails,  cows 
nibbling  the  grass,  and  men  orwomen 
approadiing  him,  and  as  he  gets 
nearer  to  them  they  gradually  resolve 
themselves  into  logs  of  wood,  mile- 
stones, or  bushes. 

Tbe  difference  between  an  optical 
delusion  and  an  hallucination  is, 
that  the  sane  mind  is  able  to  con- 
trol its  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  apparent  object;  the  insane 
mind  is  servile  to  the  appearance. 
Soott  expressly  says  that  ne  knew 
Lord  Byron  was  not  before  him; 
had  he  declared  that  his  vision  was 
real,  produced   objectively  by  the 
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apparition  of  his  friend,  M.  Morean 
might,  with  more  excuse,  have  ranked 
him  among  les  hallucin^. 

The  illustration  drawn  from  Goethe's 
life  is  more  to  the  point,  if  we  accept 
the  truth  of  the  narrative,  whicn, 
however,  Qoethe*s  biographer  is  in- 
disposed to  accept  The  poet  de- 
scribes his  taking  leave  of  Frederika : 
"  Those  were  pamful^ys,  of  which  I 
remember  nothing.  Wnen  I  held  out 
my  hand  to  her  from  my  horse,  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  I  felt  sad 
at  heart.  As  I  rode  along  the  foot- 
path to  Drusenheim  a  strange  phan- 
tasy took  hold  of  me.  I  saw  m  my 
mind's  eye  my  own  figure  riding 
towards  me,  attired  in^  dress  I  haa 
never  worn — ^pike  ijrey,  with  silver 
lace.  I  shook  off  this  phantasy,  but 
eight  years  afterwards  I  found  myself 
on  the  very  road  going  to  visit  Fred- 
erikfL  and  that  too  in  the  very  dress 
I  haa  seen  myself  in  in  the  phan- 
tasm, although  my  wearine  it  was 
quite  acddentaL"  On  this  Mr  Lewes 
remarks:  "The  reader  will  probably 
be  somewhat  sceptical  respecting  the 
dress,  and  will  suppose  that  this  pro- 
phetic detail  was  transferred  to  the 
vision  by  the  imagination  of  later 
years."*  In  a  note  Mr  Lewes  adds, 
that  in  Goethe's  correspondence  with 
the  Frau  von  Stein,  there  is  a  letter 
written  a  day  or  two  after  the  visit, 
describing  it,  but  singularly  enouf^h 
containing  no  allusion  to  this  surpris- 
ing coincidence.  The  whole  story 
wears  a  very  incredible  aspect ;  and 
considering  that  Goethe  was  narrat- 
ing in  his  old  a^  an  event  said  to 
have  happened  m  his  boyhood,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  some  confusion  and 
substitution  of  details.  Unless  we 
suppose  this,  we  must  suppose  an 
actual  vision  of  his  future  self  in 
clothes  then  unwoven  and  unthought 
of!  This  would  prove  that  he  was 
gifted  with  prescience ;  it  would  not 
prove  that  he  was  insane. 

We  forgot  to  add  that  M.  Moreau 
has  another  detail  indicatingGoethe's 
"organic  condition,"  namely,  "Sa 
m^re  est  morte  d'une  atta^^ue  d'apo- 

Slexie."  Whatever  she  died  of,  she 
Yed  a  perfectly  sane  and  healthy 
life  during  seventy- eight  years ;  so 
that  the  "organic  condition"  trans- 


♦  LxwEs's  Life  and  Works  cf  Goetke,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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mitted  to  her  son  was  not  of  a  vezy 
dangerous  character. 

M.  Moreau  has  better  examples 
than  these,  but  he  cites  many  that 
are  questionable,  and  not  a  few  that 
are  absurd.  Cato  map  have  been 
mad  when  he  committed  soidde  :  if 
]^L  Moreau  is  struck  by  several  in- 
dications of  insanity  in  Plutardi's 
narrative,  we  are  wilUng  to  let  Cato's 
name  retain  its  place  on  the  list ;  as 
also  that  of  Oharlemagne.  to  whom 
St  James  appeared  in  the  Milky 
Way,  and  revealed  the  spot  in  Gal- 
ida  where  his  bones  la^  buried,  at 
the  same  time  ordering  Charlemagne 
to  conquer  Spain,  and  build  there  a 
church  and  a  tomb.  Petor  the  Great 
and  Charles  V.  have  an  indubitaUe 
right  to  figure  among  mad  statesmen. 
The  mother  of  Charles  was  insane, 
and  hence  sidled  Jeanne  la  foUe. 
His  grandfather  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 

fon  was  profoundly  melancholy,  and 
e  himself  was  epileptic.  So  was 
Julius  Ceesar.  Richelieu  had  occa- 
sional attacks  of  insanity,  in  which 
he  fancied  himself  a  horse :  he  would 
prance  round  the  billiard-table,  neigh- 
ing, kicking  out  at  his  servants,  and 
making  a  great  noise,  until,  exhausted 
by  fati^e,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
put  to  bed  and  weU  covered  up.  On 
awaking  he  remembered  nothing  that 
had  passed.  His  sistor.  the  Manpiise 
de  Bt6z6,  had  a  droll  nallucination  : 
"Elle  croyait  avoir  un  derri^re  de 
crista],  ne  voulait  pas  s'asseoir  de 
peur  de  le  casser,  et  le  tenait  soig- 
neusement  entre  ses  deux  mains  de 
peur  qu*il  ne  lui  arrivftt  malheur.*' 

Cromwell  had  fits  of  hypochondria. 
Dt  Francia  was  unequivocally  insane. 
Dr  Johnson  was  hypochondriacal,  and 
declared  that  he  once  distinctly  heard 
his  mother  call  to  him  "  Samuel ! " 
when  she  was  many  miles  distant. 
Rousseau  was  certainly  insane.  Saint 
Simon  is  said  to  have  committed 
suicide  under  circumstances  indicat- 
ing insanity.  Fourrier  "passed  his 
lite  in  a  continual  hallucination." 
Cardan,  Swedenborg,  Lavator.  Zim- 
mermann,  Mahomet,  Van  Helmont, 
Loyola.  St  Francis  Xavier,  St  Domi- 
nic, all  had  visions.  Even  Luther 
had  his  hallucinations;  Satan  fre- 
quently appeared,  not  only  to  have 
inkstands  thrown  at  his  sophistical 
head,  but  to  get  into  the  reformer's 


bed,  and  lie  bende  hinu    Jeanne 
d'Arc  gloried  in  her  celestial  Tiaon& 

No  one  will  be  sarprised  to  find 
numerous  examples  of  the  **  ocguiie 
condition"  among  the  fotmders  of 
sects^  or  among  artists ;  but  aeveral 
of  those  cited  by  M.  Moreaa  are 
rather  examples  m  his  ciednlitj  than 
of  anything  elsa    Thus  we    read, 
''Petrarch  was  found  dead  in  bis 
library,  his  head  leaning  on  a  book.** 
Can  yon  detect  the  oonnection  be- 
tween this  fiact^  and  the  nropodtion 
that  genius  is  a  disease  of  the  nenroua 
centre  1   A^nun  we  read  of  Malherb^ 
that  histhi^messof  ntleranoespoiiea 
the  effect  of  his  verses,  when  he 
recited  them  :  he  also  spat  more  tiun 
even  a  Frencnman  thinks  beoomiDg, 
and  drew  down  upon  him  this  moe 
from  the  chevalier  Marin :  ^'qn'ii 
n*avait  jamais   vu  d'homme    ptoB 
humide,  ni  poete  pins  sec"    K  the 
salivary  standard  is  to  be  applied,  we 
fear  that  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
America,  will  yield  a  long  ust  of  mad- 
men. 

Handel,  Milton,  and  Delille,  were 
blind;  Richardson  and  Labruyto 
died  of  apoplexy — and  to  M.  Moreau, 
blindness,  or  apq)lexy,  is  ample  proof 
of  a  predisposition  to  msanity. 
David,  the  painter,  and  Rude,  tM 
sculptor,  werenotthemselves  actually 
insane,  but  the  son  of  David  died  or 
apoplexy,  and  the  father  of  Rude  was 
afflicted  with  paralyais — what  more 
can  be  needed  to  prove  a  family  pre- 
disposition? Alfifed  de  Musaet  be- 
came a  confirmed  drunkard— clear 
proof!  Guercino  squinted — need 
more  be  said  1  If  more  be  needed, 
more  is  ready  ;  for  did  not  Ludovic 
Carracci  say  of  Guercino  that  he  was 
a  prodigy  whose  works,  although  the 
products  of  a  young  man,  amazed  the 
greatest  painters  ? 

Let  not  the  reader  imi^ine  we  are 
inventiog  absurdities  for  M.  Moreau : 
all  these  examples  are  gravely  adduced 
b^  him  as  evidence ;  and  the^  serve  to 
give  the  measure  at  once  of  his  sdenti- 
nc  capacity,and  his  theoretic couraee. 
A  more  circumspect  writer  comd 
have  collected  sufficient  examples  to 

Sroduce  an  effect,  without  betra^ng 
is  weakness  by  such  as  those  just 
cited. 

Lucretius,  Tasso,  Swift,  Cowper, 
Ghatterton,    are  melancholy   cases 
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jJ>oat  which   there  is  no  dispate. 
SheUey  had  hallndiiations.    Bernar- 
din  St  Pierre,  while  writmg  ooe  of  hia 
TTorkSy  was  '^attacked  by  a  strange 
illneas" — lights  flashed  before  lus 
eyes;  objeote  appeared  double  and 
in  motion ;  he  imagined  all  the  paa- 
eers-bj  to  be  his  enemies.    Heine 
died  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the  spina 
Metastasio  early  suffered  from  ner- 
Toua  affections    Moliere  was  liable 
to  convolsions.    Paganini  was  cata- 
leptic at  four  years  old.     Mozart 
died  of  water  on  the  brain.    Beeth- 
oven was  bizarre,  irritable,  hypochon- 
diiaeaL  Donizetti  died  in  an  asylnm. 
Ohatterton  and  Gilbert  committed 
saicida  Ghateanbriand  was  troubled 
with  saicidal  thoughts ;  and  George 
Sand  confesses  to  the  same.    Sopho- 
des  was  aecwed  of  imbedlity  by  his 
aon  —  but  this  was  after  he  was 
eighty.    Pope  was  deformed:  and, 
aceoiding  to  Atterbury,  he  haa  mms 
curva  in  eorpore  cy.rvo.  He  belieTed 
that  he  once  saw  an  arm  projecting 
from  the  waU  of  his  room. 

Among  the  less  impassioned  heroes 
of  philosophy  the  examples  are  con- 
feasedly  rarer ;  yet  Newton,  Pascal, 
and  Auguste  Comte,  are  illustrious 
and  indisputable  examples.  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  also  must  be  named. 
He  had  a  Tision  of  the  Virgin,  who 
asked  him  whether  he  preferred  ex- 
celling in  theology  or  in  philosophy ; 
he  chose  the  latter ;  whereupon  she 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  incom- 
parable in  it,  but  as  a  punishment 
for  his  rejection  of  theology,  he  was 
to  sink  into  complete  imbecility  be- 
fore he  died.  linnsus  died  '*en 
6tat  de  d^mence  senile."  Other 
names  might  doubtless  be  added; 
but  it  is  only  such  a  mind  as  our 
anthofs  that  could  see  a  proof  of  in- 
sanity in  Kepler's  belief  of  the  world 
being  an  organism ;  or  in  Montes- 
quieu's blindness.  To  such  a  mind 
it  is  even  conceivable  that  the  deaths 
of  Voltaire  and  Wellington  in  ex- 
treme old  age  by  apoplexy,  are 
illustrations  of  the  hypothesis  that 
pre-eminence  of  intellect  is  due  to 
oilgaDic  disease  of  the  nenrous 
centres. 

The  collection  of  biographical  facts 
made  bv  M.  Moreau  is  thus  seen  to 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  his  purpose : 
not  only  are  the  minority  of  them 


ouestionable,  but  were  they  all  of 
toe  same  unequiyocal  character  as 
the  cases  of  Tasso,  Newton,  and 
Gowper,  they  would  not  warrant  his 
deduction.  They  would  proye  that 
many  men  of  genius  were  insane,  or 
predisposed  to  insanity;  but  not 
that  ^nius  issued  from  the  same 
organic  condition  as  insanity ;  nor 
that  there  was  any  direct  necessary 
connection  between  the  two. 

It  is  often  said,  and  by  M.  Moreau's 
method  it  would  be  easy  to  proye, 
that  poverty  forms  one  of  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  genius.  Biography 
would  show  that  many,  if  not  most 
illustrious  intellects  were  deyeloped 
amidst  the  raangutia  dami.  The 
men  were  poor,  or  at  any  rate  had 
poor  relatives.  Want  stimulated 
their  energies.  The  struggle  for  ex- 
istence developed  their  stroigtL 
With  a  list  of  well-known  instances, 
and  a  few  elo<iuent  delcamations,  the 
hypothesis  might  be  considered  estab- 
lished. Nevertheless  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  confute  it.  A  few  ex- 
amples—one would  soffice— of  un- 
mistakable genius  reared  in  affluence 
or  comfort  would  show  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  poverty  as  the 
stimulus  and  condition  of  intellectual 
pre-eminence ;  while  a  glance  at  the 
thousands  of  highly- ecnicated  men, 
unquestionably  poor  and  unquea- 
tionably  commonplace,  struggling 
with  want,  yet  doomed  by  congenitfu 
mediocrity,  would  show  that  no 
amount  of  soch  stimulus  as  poverty 
can  supply  will  add  a  cubit  to  the 
intellectuu  statura  Genius  is  often 
accompanied  by  want,  but  it  is  some« 
thing  altogether  distinct  from  "im- 
pecuniosity."  In  like  manner  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  eccentricity  or 
insanity,  but  it  is  something  alto> 
gether  distinct  from  nervous  aisease. 

If  instead  of  allowing  attention  to 
fall  on  the  few  cases  of  genius  co- 
existing with  disease,  we  ghince  at 
the  numberless  cases  of  nervous 
disease  which  reveal  no  intellectual 
pre-eminence,  but  only  a  desolation 
of  stupidity  or  a  sterile  excitability, 
we  shall  see  reason  to  place  M. 
Moreau*s  hypothesis  on  a  level  with 
that  which  assumes  poverty  to  be 
the  necessary  condition  of  genius. 
Every  experienced  keeper  of  an 
asylum  will  testify  to  the  painful 
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mediocrity  of  his  patients  in  spite  of 
their  excitability;  and  in  our  ordin- 
ary experience  we  see  how  it  is  by 
no  means  the  most  excitable  people 
who  are  the  most  eminent  Very 
shallow  natures  axe  often  very  ex- 
citable ;  and  some  forms  of  idiocy 
are  distinguished  by  restlessness  ana 
Tiyacity.  It  is  penectly  true  that  of 
two  equally-deyeloped  brains  the 
more  excitable  will  be  the  more 
powerful ;  but  intellectual  pre-emin- 
ence depends  rather  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  than  on  thevivacity 
of  the  temperament 

This  truth  is  the  more  to  be  in- 
sisted on,  since  the  cause  of  the  re- 
iemblances  observable  between  genius 
and  insanity  is  the  excitability  com- 
mon to  botn ;  whereas  the  cause  of 
the  essential  diferencea  between 
them  is  the  oigamc  perfection  of  the 
one,  and  the  organic  imperfection  of 
the  other. 

When  a  man  of  genius  is  in  a 
state  of  intense  excitement,  he  is 
at  the  culmination  of  his  power; 
and  so  lon^  as  his  nervous  mechan- 
ism is  uniigured  or  unhindered  in  its 
action,  there  is  an  infinite  distance 
between  him  and  the  madman  in  an 
equal  state  of  excitement  But 
should  this  exaltation  be  prolonged, 
should  the  strain  be  too  great  for  the 
mechanism,  and  some  portion  of  it 
^ve  way  or  become  disturbed,  then, 
indeed,  msanity  will  supervene.  Does 
this  prove  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  two  ?  No  more  than  the 
broken  back  of  an  overtasked  ath- 
lete proves  a  necessary  connection 
between  muscular  strengtii  and  de- 
crepitude. 

It  will  naturall^r  occur  to  the  reader 
that  a  notion  so  widelv  spread,  and  so 
persistently  handed  down  from  gen-, 
oration  to  generation,  as  the  one  we 
are  here  combating,  must  have  some 

f round  of  plausibility,  if  not  of  truth, 
hat  men  in  all  ages  should  have  been 
struck  with  the  similarity  between 
genius  and  insanity,  especially  when 
the  genius  took  the  form  of  artistic 
activity,  is  only  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  of  some  fundamental 
similitude ;  and  the  answer  to  the 
question.  What  is  that  similitude  ? 
cannot  be  uninteresting.  In  our 
opinion  there  can  be  little  hesitation 
as  to  the  answer.    So  far  from  be- 
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Heving^  as  M.  Moreau  believjes,  that 
there  is  an  essential  similarity,  and 
that  both  genius  and  insanity  are 
fonns  of  the  same  nervous  disease, 
we  believe  there  is  an  essential  dis- 
tinction, one  not  less  than  between 
the  vivacious  monkey  and  the  viva- 
cious man.  There  is  a  resembUmce, 
but  it  is  simply  in  the  excitability 
common  to  both.  Instead  of  ex- 
claiming, • 

"What  thin  partitioxiB  do  our  soult 
divide! 
Great  wits  to  madneM  nearly  are 
aUied," 

we  should  assert  that  the  partitions 
are  party-walls ;  and  that  there  is 
no  other  alliance  between  genius  and 
madness  than  that  of  a  common 
humanity,  a  common  excitability, 
and  a  common  liability  to  excess. 
If  a  few  great  men  have  faUen  vio< 
tims  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
nervous  mechanism  may  be  dis- 
turbed, men  who  l\ad  nothing  great 
have  likewise  fiallen  victims  by  thou- 
sands. When  we  have  gained  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  wondrous 
mechanism  we  name  the  body,  how 
multitudinous  its  combined  actions, 
how  easily  the  disturbance  of  one 
will  affect  the  healthy  action  of  the 
rest,  and  how  recklessly  we  disregard 
the  plainest  rules  of  health,  the  won- 
der at  a  few  men  having  succumbed 
in  the  course  of  an  intense  intellec- 
tual life  ceases  at  once,  and  a  new 
wonder  emerges— wonder  that  any 
man  can  live  this  life,  and  retain 
his  faculties  in  healtny  activity. 
The  veiy  predominance  of  the  ner- 
vous system  implies  a  predominant 
activity,  and  this  is  liable  to  be 
stimulated  to  excess  by  two  potent 
tempters :  Ambition,  eager  to  jostie 
its  way  through  energetic  crowds; 
and  Fascination,  which  lies  in  intel- 
lectual labour,  tne  brooding  storge  of 
creation,  the  passionate  penastence 
of  research.  These  tempters  hurry 
men  into  excess.  Men  who  live 
much  by  the  brain  have  seldom  the. 
courage  to  be  prudent,  seldom  the 
wisdom  to  be  patient  In  vain  the 
significant  words  of  warning  become 
louder  and  louder :  in  vain  the  head 
feels  hot,  the  ears  are  full  of  noises, 
the  heart  fluttering  and  thumping, 
the  nights  sleepless,  the  digestion 
miserably  imperfect,  the  temper  ir- 
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ritable  :  these  are  Nature's  wamioRS 

to  desist,  but  they  are  disregardea ; 

tlie  olgect  of  ambition  lures  the  vic- 

tain    on,  the   seduction   of  artistic 

creation,  or  of  a  truth  seen  dancing 

like  a  wUI*o*-wispy  incessantly  solicits 

him ;  he  vill  not  paose—at  length 

he  cannot  pause,  the  excitement  has 

become  a  fever,  the  flame  that  warms 

destroys  him  :  madness  arrives. 

Sad  this  island  would  be  infinitely 
aad  if  there  were  no  help  for  it,  if 
the  very  glory  and  splendour  of  the 
intellect  were  necessarily  allied  to  its 
infirmity  aad  ruin.  But  it  is  not  so. 
M^i  cannot  transgress  Nature's  laws 
without  incurring  Nature's  penalties. 
The  most  perfect  digestive  apparatus 
vill  be  mined  by  imprudent  nabits ; 
the  moat  poweitul  muscular  system 
may  be  lamed  by  over-exertion ;  the 
most  admirable  secreting  ori^s  will 
become  morbid  under  over-stimulus ; 
and  why  are  we  to  expect  the  com- 
plex and  delicate  nervous  mechanism 
to  be  overworked  with  impunity? 

Not  by  reason  of  diseased  nervous 
eentres  are  men  ever  pre-eminent  in 
inteUectnal  ener^;  nor  are  they 
liable  to  become  msane  by  reason  of 
this  energy,  unless  misdirected.  They 
are  preeminent  because  Qod  has  en- 
dowed them  with  the  higher  cerebral 
development,  and  because  this  is  in 
healthy  activity;  when  it  falls  into 
unhealthy  activity,  insanity  is  the 
result— a  result  not  due  to  the  origi- 
ns stren^h  of  the  enerey,  but  due 
to  an  ori^nal  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion transmitted  from  parents,  or  to 
a  defect  acquired  through  neglect  of 

It  IS  from  &eir  weakness  that  Ihey 

fall,  not  because  of  their  strength. 

One  may  pity  the  overtasked  man 

of  genius,  and  sympathise  with  his 

imprudence ;  one  may  regret  thiat  a 

knowledge  of  the  simpler  laws  of  life 

and  health  is  not  more  general ;  but 

one  cannot  draw  from  the  biographies 

of  illustrious  men  an  argument  in 

&vour  of  the  notion  that  genius  is 

allied  to  insanity.     Overwork,  and 

unseemly  neglect,  kill  the  meanest 

as  inevitably  as  tiie  highest.    It  is  a 

tragedy  which  is  no  respecter  of 

nersons,   and   darkens   a  thousand 

Aomes  which  are  never  brightened 

with  a  ray  of  genius. 

If  genius  were  disease,  the  greatest 


men  ought  to  manifest  the  most  un- 
mistakable signs  of  it.  Yet  we  do  not 
learn  that  Sophocles,  Dante,  Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare,  Milton,Qoethe,  and 
Scott  among  the  poets,  or  Giotto, 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
and  Rubens  among  the  painters,  or 
Bacon,  Spinoza,  and  Kant  among 
philosophers,  either  claim  our  sorrow 
for  their  intellectual  eclipse^rour 
pity  for  their  eccentricities.  We  are 
told  that  men  of  genius  are  always 
eccentric.  They  are  alwavs  original, 
and  generaUy  much  self-absorbed; 
but  we  believe  that  there  will  be 
found  among  them  very  little  eccen- 
tricity of  the  kind  noticeable  in  mad 
people.  We  have  ourselves  known 
a  great  manv  people  pre-eminent  in 
intellect,  ana  cannot  recall  one  who 
was  remarkable  for  any  such  eccen- 
tricity; whereas  we  have  known 
people  whose  eccentricities  were 
such  that  their  friends  generally 
alluded  to  them  as  ''half-cracked,** 
yet  these  people  were  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  intellectual  power. 

That  it  is  over-exdtement,  and 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  health, 
rather  than  the  amount  of  cerebral 
power,  which  causes  the  msanity  of 
men  of  genius,  may  be  suspected  from 
the  smgle  comparison  of  Southey 
and  Wordsworth.  No  one,  we  sup- 
pose, will  for  an  instant  question  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  Words- 
worth's genius;  yet  his  long  and 
laborious  life  was  passed  without  a 
threat  of  cerebral  disease ;  whereas 
poor  Southey  paid  the  penalty  of 
overwork.  Wordsworth  was  much 
in  the  open  air,  taking  active  exer- 
cise. Southey  lived  m  his  study. 
The  explanation  lies  there. 

There  is  another  error  current  on 
the  subject  of  genius,  an  error  which 
bases  its  evidence  on  cases  not  less 
equivocal  than  those  brought  for- 
ward respecting  insanity— namely, 
that  men  of  genius  are  too  absorbed 
in  their  pursuits  to  pay  the  same 
scrupulous  attention  to  minor  morals 
and  ordinary  duties  demanded  from 
other  men.  Here  biography  o£fers  its 
treacherous  aid,  and  shows,  unhap- 
pily, that  man^  men  of  genius  have 
disregarded  minor  morals.  To  this 
we  reply,  as  before,  that  many  more 
men  of  unblemished  mediocrity  of 
intellect  have  shown  a  greater  dis- 
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regard  to  minor  and  msyor  monds; 
wnereupon  we  condade  that  there 
muBt  be  some  other  caiue  at  vork, 
and  that  the  shortcomingB  of  men  of 
genius  are  referrible  aimply  to  their 
impeifect  conacientiouanese.  Not  be- 
cause they  are  strong  in  intellect^  but 
because  tney  are  weak  in  will  or  con- 
science, have  these  men  erred.  There 
is  no  legitimate  connection  between 
splendid  talentsand  en^emen  ts  bro- 
ken, trust  violated,  or  bills  unpaid ;  but 
there  is  a  direct  connection  between 
weak  consciences  and  these  things. 

Genius  may  prevent  a  man  m>m 
becoming  rich  ;  it  does  not  pre- 
vent his  being  scrupulously  honest 
Absorption  in  ideas,  the  pursuit  of 
objects  not  in  themselves  market- 
able, must  of  course  limit  the  in- 
come of  any  man  who  earns  his 
income  by  labour  of  brain;  but  it 
does  not  screen  from  him  the  plain 
facts  of  his  position.  If  he  is  so 
absorbed  as  not  to  be  perfectly  aware 
that  he  has  not  eamea  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  sherry  and  mutton  on 
his  table,  he  ought  to  be  shut  up  in 
an  asylum ;  and  if  he  is  aware  or  it, 
but  disregards  it,  either  because  it 
vexes  him,  or  because  his  sanguine 
disposition  leads  him  to  believe  that 
the  money  will  be  forthcoming 
"  somehow,**  then  we  must  ]a,j  the 
blame  on  his  feeble  conscientious- 
ness, not  on  his  intense  intellectual 
absorption.  It  is  true  that  a  concen- 
tration of  the  intellect  on  azi^  subject 
indisposes,  if  it  does  not  unfit,  a  man 
for  attending  closely  to  many  other 
matters;  though  one  may  note  in 
passing,  that  mathematicians  and 
poets  who  could  find  no  time  to  look 
after  the  small  matters  of  finance  in 
their  own  families,  found  ample  time 
to  look  after  the  finance  of  India, 
and  the  means  of  defraying  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  But  granting  that  genius 
incapacitates  a  man  from  attending 
to  aomeatic  matters,  we  must  stiU 
assert  that  it  by  no  means  absolves 
him  from  taking  care  that  those 
matters  are  properly  seen  to;  he 
may  resign  them  into  other  hands, 
and  only  be  careful  that  no  sophistica- 
tion misleads  his  agent.  Ghirland^o 
bade  his  brother  manage  the  house ; 
for  himself,  he  would  do  his  utmost 
to  find  the  money  for  it  by  painting. 

The  same  principle  applies  even  to 
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men  too  poor  *'  to  live  like  gentle- 
men."  It  is  not  imperative  on  a 
man  to  live  like  a  gentleman ;  only 
imperative  on  him  to  live  honestly* 
If  nis  genius  will  not  procure  him 
the  ''common  necessanes**  (which 
too  often  include  a  host  of  super- 
fiuities,  and  sacrifices  to  mere  show), 
let  him  earn  those  necessaries  by 
some  other  labour,  like  other  men. 
Spinoza  lived  by  polishing  glasses ; 
and  small  as  the  pittance  was  which 
this  secured  him,  it  was  enough  for 
his  necessities,  and  it  preserved  his 
independence.  When  a  pension  waa 
offered  to  him  if  he  would  dedicate 
his  work  to  Louis  XIV.,  he  declined, 
"  having  no  intention  of  dedicating 
anything  to  that  monarch.**  It  was 
ascertained  after  his  death  that  he 
had  sometimes  lived  on  twopence- 
halfpenny  arday.  This  was  inter- 
preting the  necessities  veiy  rindly; 
and  auhough  it  is  highly  probable 
that  had  he  been  an  Englishman  his 
"  position  in  society  **  would  not  have 
been  very  brilliant  on  those  terms^ 
it  is  certain  that  he  would  have 
troubled  himself  little  about  his  posi- 
tion in  society,  finding  in  philosophy 
enough  to  satisfy  his  soul. 

Gddsmith  and  Johnson  are  two 
instructive  illustrations  of  our  argu- 
ment Goldsmith  had  more  of  what 
is  specially  called  genius  than  John- 
son had;  but  wiU  any  one  assert 
that  it  was  by  reason  of  this  ad- 
vantage that  ne  was  so  careless  of 
engagements,  and  so  heedless  in 
money  matters  ?  will  any  one  assert 
that  Johnson's  noble  integrity  was 
owing  to  his  intellectufu  inferi- 
ority ?  The  impulsive,  hopeful,  child- 
like nature  of  Goldsmith,  makes  us 
love  the  man,  and  easily  foigive  his 
errors;  we  know  that  there  was 
nothing  base  in  him,  only  a  weakness 
to  which  we  can  be  charitable ;  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  his  errors  sprang 
from  his  w^ness,  and  were  m  no 
sense  the  necessary  consequeuces  of 
hisstrength.  Neither  let ussuffer  logic 
to  stifle  charity ;  nor  let  charity  con- 
fuse our  moral  judgments.  It  is  not 
because  we  see  a  course  of  conduct 
to  be  sinful  that  we  are  to  shut  the 
sinner  from  our  hearts ;  nor  because' 
we  feel  yearnings  of  pity  for  the  err- 
ing, that  we  are  to  altef  our  judgment 
of  the  error. 
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Men  of  genitis  are  said  to  be  by 
nAtare  improyident.  It  may  be  so : 
biography  too  often  seemB  to  say  it 
is  aot.  Bat  thousands  who  have  no 
^niiia  are  qnite  as  improyident ;  and 
it  Is  never  in  virtue  of  nis  genius  that 
any  man  is  sa  Human  nature  is 
bnman  nature,  and  its  infirmities 
may  be  seen  in  the  shade  of  its 
apJendours,  but  they  are  not  owing 
to  the  splendours.  The  great  Shake- 
speare, the  great  Newton,  the  great 
Uoethe,  were  not  little  men  beoiuse 
they  too  had  their  littlenesses ;  nor 
-were  these  littlenesses  in  any  sense 
the  product  of  their  ipreatness.  And 
if  the  trembling  sensibility^,  which  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  genius,  makes 
a  man  more  accessible  to  certain 
temptations,  it  makes  him  also  more 
accesBible  to  moral  influences,  so  that, 
in  point  of  &ct,  the  history  of  men  of 
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genius  is  on  the  whole  remarkably 
noble  and  pure.  The  curiosity  natu- 
rally felt  about  evervtbing  concerning 
men  of  eenius  leads  to  the  publica- 
tion of  au  their  errors  and  shortcom- 
ings; but  who  can  doubt  that  a 
similar  scrutiny  of  the  lives  of  grocers 
would  yield  a  much  blacker  caUlogue 
of  errors?  The  vices  of  illustrious 
men  are  cried  out  from  the  housetons, 
but  who  troubles  himself  about  tne 
vices  of  blockheads  ? 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  briefly 
this :  Qenius  is  health  and  strength, 
not  disease  and  weakness;  it  is  sanity 
and  virtue,  not  insanity  and  vice. 
The  man  of  genius  mav  be  sickly  and 
vicious ;  but  he  is  so  b^  reason  of  a 
sickly  body  and  a  vacillating  will; 
not  by  any  means  because,  with  this 
body  and  this  will,  he  also  possesses 
a  splendid  intellect 
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"  Arturum  expectare^  is  no  longer 
a  taunting  proverb.  Arthur  is  come 
again  1  Budic  prophecy  and  popu- 
Itf  traditioiL  aftier  all,  spoke  truly. 
Once  more  the  name  of  the  hero-king 
rings  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England.  Years  ago,  the  Laureate 
caught  his  first  glimpse  of  him,  in 
poetic  trance,  when  he  sang  of  Ez- 
calibur  and  the  Lady  of  Shalott, 
before  he  brought  the  full  vision  be- 
fore us — "The  Dragon  of  the  great 
Pendragonship"  — m  his  **  Idylls." 
Sir  Lvtton  Bulwer  was  the  first  to 
herald  this  new  avatar  with  a  nand 
and  stately  march-music,  which  has 
yet  to  find  its  due  appreciation. 
Clothed  in  the  old  prose  version, 
Mr  Bussell  Smith  has  presented  him 
in  three  volumes  of  undeniable  type 
and  paper.  A  host  of  minor  lyrists 
swell  the  triumph.  The  British  king 
ismoreubi^uitous  in  his  resuscitation 
than  even  m  the  days  of  his  mortal- 
ity. He  looks  down  upon  the  under- 
graduates of  Oxford  from  the  j;allery 
of  their  new  reading-room,  gnm  and 
p>Tgeous,  in  the  richest  hues  of 
Riviere  add  Rosetti's  medi- 


ffival  tinting.  Youn^  ladles  are  in- 
troduced to  nis  court  in  Miss  Yonge's 
pleasant  fictions,  and  ask  the  most 
puzzling  questions  of  their  well-read 
governesses  touching  Sir  Galahad 
and  the  San  Greal.  Children  even 
find  him  reigning  in  their  story- 
books, vice  £jng  Cole  and  King 
Alfrea  superseded.  Enterprising^ 
lady- tourists  demand  of  their  aston- 
ished Breton  guides  to  be  led  forth- 
with to  the  "  Fontaine  de  Barenton.** 
We  seem  to  have  gone  back  suddenly 
some  eight  or  nine  centuries,  and  are 
once  more  become  enamoured  of  the 
grand  chain  of  romance  which  held 
captive  all  readers— or  rather  hearers 
—in  the  days  of  Edward  IIL 

Yet,  probably,  to  the  great  body 
of  his  admirers,  the  outline  of  this 
favourite  hero  is  very  dim  and  in- 
distinct. They  see  little  more  of  him 
than  Guenever  saw  at  their  last 
parting — 

*'  Tbe  moony  vapour  rolllDg  round  the 
King, 
Wlio  seemed  the  phantom  of  a  giant 
in  it." 

Mr  Tennyson's  "Idylls,"  and   the 
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ffiaceful  presentations  of  Sir  Lance- 
lot and  Sir  Gktlahad,  and  their  com- 
panions of  the  Bound  Table,  which 
now  crowd  upon  us  eyerywnere  in 
prose  and  poetry,  produce,  we  very 
much  suspect^  upon  the  minds  of  the 
reading  pubhc  m  general,  much  the 
same  tantalising  and  half-disappoint- 
ing effect,  as  those  snatches  of  tempt- 
ing scenery  which  flash  upon  our  eyes 
at  intervals  between  the  cuttinss  of 
the  railwav  and  the  smoke  or  the 
engine— informing  us  of  a  pleasant 
ana  interesting  country  close  at  hand, 
but  with  which  we  hiave  no  present 
means  of  making  further  acauaint- 
ance.  For  the  earljr  Englisn  and 
French  romances  wmch  contain  the 
story  at  laree  are  not  verr  easily 
accessible ;  the  MSS.  thenuMdves  not 
to  be  thought  of  except  by  professed 
antiquarians;  the  printed  editions 
few  and  scarce,  and  their  quaint 
wording  and  orthoflpraphy,  so  charm- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  their  true  lovers, 
presenting  rather  a  forbidding  front 
to  mere  passing  acquaintances.  Even 
the  most  accessible  and  most  read- 
able of  all— "the  noble  and  joyous* 
hystorye  of  the  grete  conquerour  and 
excellent  kyng,  Ayng  Arthurs—first 
printed  by  Oaxton,  and  several  times 
reprinted  since  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  had  become  in  all  its  edi- 
tions comparativelv  scarce;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the 
late  reprint,  with  all  the  advantage 
of  an  attractive  typo^piphy,  is  likely 
to  become  a  popular  book.  Southey 
spoke  indeed  quite  truly  when  he 
said  it  had  a  marvellous  attraction 
for  bpys.  It  was  so  in  his  youthM 
days  -  it  was  so^  we  can  ourselves 
testify,  a  generation  later,  in  at  least 
one  large  public  school,  when  a  soli- 
tary copy  in  two  disreputable  little 
paper- bound  volumes,  claiming  to 
belong  to  "Walker's  British  Claa- 
sics"  (even  that  wretched  edition 
must  have  been  scarce),  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  literally  read 
to  pieces,  at  all  hours,  lawful  and  un- 
lawful. And  the  spell  works  to  this 
dav;  boys  seize  upon  the  volumes 
still,  wherever  they  fall  in  their  way, 
and  sit  absorbed  in  them  as  did  their 
forefathers.  They  will  tell  you  more 
of  Sir  Bagdemagus  and  King  PelU- 
nore  in  a  week,  than  they  can  of 
Biomed  and  Hector  at  the  end  of  a 
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school  half-year.  The  taste  is  a 
genuine  one  on  their  part,  wholly 
independent  of  Mr  Tennyson  and  his 
fellow-poets,  explain  it  how  we  wilL 
The  truth  is,  that  the  style  of  these 
romances  recommends  itself  at  once 
to  the  schoolboy  mind^  healthfolly 
active  and  energetic ;  with  very  little 
love-making,  few  of  the  finer  flights 
of  fancy,  and  no  moral  reflections, 
there  are  plenty  of  terrific  encounters 
and  hard  blows.  The  interest,  such 
as  it  is,  never  flags ;  incident  crowds 
on  incident,  adventure  succeeds  ad- 
venture; the  successful  champion 
disposes  of  one  antagonist  just  in 
time  to  be  ready  for  another— the 
discomfited  knight  is  either  de* 
spatched  forthwith  to  make  room  for 
some  new  aspirant,  or  is  healed  of 
his  wound  with  marvellouB  rapidity 
by  some  convenient  hermit,  and 
fights  as  well,  or  better,  than  ever. 
The  plot  and  machinery  are  of  the 
simplest  kind,  most  intelligible  to 
the  schoolboy  nmid,  and  appealing 
strongly  to  his  sympathies,  fresh 
from  foot-balL  Everybody  runs 
full  tilt  at  everybody  he  meets,  is 
the  general  stage  direction.  Whetaer 
the  antagonist  be  friend  or  foe  by 
right,  is  quite  a  secondary  considera- 
tion; these  kind  of  questions  are 
generally  asked  afterwards,  being 
considered  rather  a  waste  of  precious 
time  beforehand.  "It  dotn  them 
good  to  feel  each  other's  might.** 
There  you  have  the  key-note  of  Bound 
Table  philosophy ;  and  young  Eng- 
land thoroughly  appreciates  it.  True, 
there  is  a  wonderful  sameness  in  the 
heroes  and  their  achievements ;  Sir 
Tristram's  performances  are  precise- 
ly like  Sir  Lancelot's.  In  the  en- 
counters with  which  almost  every 
page  is  filled,  there  is  not  even  the 
graphic  variety  of  Homer's  wounds : 
commonly,  the  knight  who  is  worsted 
goes  "over  his  horse's  croupe;" 
occasionally,  by  way  of  change,  we 
find  that  his  opponent  has  "gate 
him  by  the  necKe,  and  pulled  .him 
deane  out  of  his  saddle."  But  to 
the  admiring  readers  in  question 
this  never  seems  to  occur  as  an  ob- 
jection ;  sufficient  for  them  that  the 
action  of  the  piece  never  stands  still 
for  an  instant ;  Sir  Ban  or  Sir  Bors, 
or  whoever  may  be  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  has  no  sooner  overthrown  the 
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knight  with  the  black  ahield,  than 
he  '^fewtres  his  spear  a&esh,  and 
hurlea  him"  straigntway  at  mm  of 
the  red  shield.  The ''disport  "is  fast 
and  fiirioii&  And  when  nalf-a-dozen 
chami>ionB  are  unhorsed  in  the  space 
of  a  single  page,  it  would  be  uniea- 
sonable  to  expect  that  each  should 
fail  in  different  &shion. 

This  kind  of  repetition,  however. 
Tigoioos  as  it  is,  must  be  confessea 
to  paU  occasionallY  upon  lees  vera- 
cions  appetites.    One  gets  tired  of 
reading  for  ever  of  "fortemque  Gyan^ 
fortem<pie  Gloatuthum;^  and  we  can 
readilyimagine  the  duKippointment  of 
those  gentle  and  enthusiastic  readers, 
who,  with  the  grand  chant  of  the 
Laureate  or  the  classic  rhyme  of 
Bulwer  still  in  their  ears,  turn  to  the 
vohunes  of  the  Mori  d^Arthure  as 
their  fount  of  inspiration.  The  gentle 
£nid  they  will  not  find  there.    Such 
passages  as  the  love  of  the  fair  maid 
of  Astolat  are  rare  indeed;  and  even 
Arthur  and  Lancelot,  like  living 
mortal  heroes,  lose  something  of  their 
herohood  on  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance.   They  will  hardly  be  consoled 
by  a  BucccBsion  of  chapters  recording 
"  how  Sir  Lamoracke^usted  with  Sir 
Palomides,and  hurt  him  grievously ;" 
and  '' how  Sir  Tristram  smote  down 
Sir  Sagramore  le  Desirous  and  Sir 
Dodinas  le  Savage."  Tet  these  tales 
of  chivalry,  though  they  threaten  to 
be  wearisome  to  the  general  reader 
when  encountered  at  full  length,  have 
a  very  deep  interest  both  in  a  litenuy 
and  an  antiauarian  point  of  view; 
the  more  so,  oecause  now  for  the  first 
time  there  appears  a  general  consent 
as  to  the  real  sources  of  their  origin, 
while  they  have  sprung  afresh  into 
the  foil  sunidiine  of  popular  favour, 
afl^  centuries  of  comparative  ob- 
scurity, by  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able resurrections  in  the  history  of 
fiction.    We  will  endeavour  here  to 
lay  before  our  readers  some  sketch  of 
tlist  great  cycle  of  romance  which  for 
sees  was  the  literature  par  excellence 
of  Christendom,  and  wtuch  has  once 
more  become  the  treasure-house  firom 
which  poet  and  painter  draw  subjects 
for  their  pictures,  and  in  which  essay- 
iBts>- wearied  df  the  old  heathen 
clsflsics — seek  for  illustrations  and 
idlosions. 
The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
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ries  had  an  Ihad  of  their  own.  Like 
the  great  classical  epic,  it  reigned 
undiBDUted  in  the  literary  firmament, 
and  absorbed  all  minor  bards  into 
satellites  or  imitators.  Like  that, 
too^  it  has  outlived  the  personal  fame 
of  its  authors.  We  can  no  more  tell 
the  names  of  those  old  bards  who 
first  mnst  of  Arthur  and  his  Bound 
Table,  than  we  can  be  sure  at  this 
day  whether  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey are  the  work  of  one  or  many. 
Like  the  Hiad,  these  lavs  had  a  cer- 
tain unity :  their  central  personalilgr 
was  the  '^Eing  of  Men;^  their  epi- 
sodes, the  acts  of  his  knight  com- 
panions. The  resemblance  was  even 
more  striking  in  tins — that  in  both, 
the  Great  King  is  not  the  real  hero. 
Sir  Lancelot  and  Achilles  are  the 
peerless  knights;  and  the  fatal  es- 
tran^ment  oetween  Lancelot  and 
his  kmg  works  more  irretrievable  woe 
than  even  the  wrath  of  Achilles.  But 
whether  the  glorious  romance  of  the 
Greeks  sprung  forth  in  full  panoply 
from  some  one  god-like  brain  or  no, 
we  at  least  have  no  means  of  tracing 
its  infancy  or  its  inrowth.  With  the 
Arthurian  epos  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
Nearly  every  stagein  its  development 
is  open  to  us.  We  can  trace  it,  in- 
distmctly  but  certainlv,  rolling  on 
from  age  to  ajs;e,  assimilating  and  in- 
corporating, m>m  the  manners  and 
the  taste  of  each,  fresh  elements  of 
strength  or  weakness— ever  chang- 
ing, yet  still  the  same. 

Dn  its  earliest  origin,  indeed,  con- 
siderable learning  and  research,  and 
very  many  ingenious  coigeotures, 
would  appear  to  have  been  wasted. 
Mallet  and  Percy  (and  Count  de 
Tressan  agrees  with  them)  would 
trace  it  to  the  northern  Skalds^ho, 
accompanying  the  army  of  Kollo, 
''the  ganger,  in  his  warlike  migra- 
tion southward,  carried  with  them 
the  lays  of  their  own  my  tholo^,  but 
repla^  the  Pagan  heroes  by  Chris- 
tian kings  and  warriors.  Another 
theorv,  originated  by  the  learned 
Claude  Saumaise  (Salmadus\  and 
adopted  enthusiastically  by  Warton, 
ascribes  aU  the  germs  of  romantic 
fiction  to  the  Saracens  or  Arabians, 
and  suggests  its  probable  introduc- 
tion into  Europe  to  the  effects  of  the 
Crusades;  or,  according  to  Warton, 
to  the  Arab  conquests  in  Spain ;  that 
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from  tbence  they  passed  into  France, 
and  took  deepest  root  in  Brittany. 
C^ffrey  of  Monmouth's  Ohronicle, 
the  earnest  form  of  these  tales  with 
which  the  learned  of  his  day  had 
made  acqoaintance,  he  considers  to 
consist  entirely  of  Arabian  fancies. 
Even  if  the  g[iants  and  dragons  of 
romance  were  introduced  into  south- 
ern Europe  more  immediately  by  the 
Skalds,  still  he  would  assert  that 
the  northern  poets  themselves  owed 
them  in  the  nrst  place  to  immigra- 
tions from  the  East.    Others,  again, 
have  seen  in  the  tales  of  oaivalry 
only  a  new  development  of  the  classic 
legends  of  Greece  and  Italy.     As 
Christianity  unquestionably  borrow- 
ed and  modified  to  its  own  use  many 
of  the  outward  ceremonies  of  Pagan- 
ism, so  they  held  that  the  Christian 
trouv^ur  only  adopted  and   trans- 
muted the  heroes  or  classical  poetry. 
There   certainly  is   some  api>arent 
foundation  for  this  theonr.    It  is  not 
hard  to  trace  in  the  incidents  of  Ar- 
thurian romance  the  same  kind  of 
resemblance,  real  or  fanciful,  which 
has  been  remarked  by  those  who  love 
to  find  in  the  legends  of  heathendom 
types  or  foresha^owings  of  Christian 
truth.   The  knights  errant  have  their 
classic  prototypes  in  Hercules,  Bac- 
chus, and  Theseus:  the  sorceress  is 
Chrce  or  Calypso;  tne  giant  is  Poly- 
phemus; the  rescued  maiden.  Andro- 
meda :  monsters  like  the  "  Twrch 
Trwytn,**  and  the  "  questiug  beast,'* 
are  cognate  genera  to  Scvlla  and  the 
Minotaur.     Nay,  even  the  prsonal 
characters  of  the  Komaunt,  viewed  in 
this  light,  seem  only  reproductions ; 
Merlin  is  Proteus;  the  tale  of  Uther 
and  Iguerne  is  the  old  story  of  the 
loves  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena;  and 
Arthur's  death  and  disappearance  is 
but  a  modem  copv  of  Sarpedon's. 
There  is  also  a  marked  resemblance 
in  the  moral  tone  of  these  two  great 
cycles  of  fiction.  It  is  scarcely  higher, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  the  romance 
of  Christendom  than  in  the  heathen 
myths.     Robbery  is  accounted  ho- 
nourable; illegitimacy,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  moral  bar  sinister,  is  rather  an 
augury  of  the  hero's  future  fame ;  and 
maidens,  by  the  grace  of  supernatural 
lovers,  ei\joy  the  privileges  of  mater- 
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nity  without  eomprominng  tiieir  re- 
putation. 

But  whatever  there  may  be  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry  which  isoommoa 
to  Skald,  or  Arab,  or  anctoLt  Psgaa, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  bat 
that  the  true  theoiy  as  to  thdr  ari- 
ffin  is  that  originally  advanced  by 
Leyden,  maintained  by  Doace,Shsioa 
Tomer,  and  others,  and  latdy  re- 
duced to  all  but  demonstration  by 
Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber  and  the 
Count yillemarqu6.  Theyare  Cymric 
or  Armorican,  or  both.  With  a  self- 
denying  honesty  which  is  too  sd- 
dom  a  characteristic  of  litexaiy  anti- 
qnarians,  M  delaYiUemarqu^gnce- 
niUy  concedes  the  honour  of  psien- 
tage  to  the  Britons  of  Wales,  as  the 
elaer  branch  of  the  great  Cymric 
race;  while  the  fair  champion,  to 
whom  the  Welsh  are  so  deeply  inr 
debted,  appears  willing  to  share  the 
claim  on  their  behuf  with  their 
brethren  across  the  ChanneL  But 
the  daim  thus  made  seems  indisput- 
able :  the  oidv  wonder  is  that  it 
should  have  Deen  in  abeyance  so 
long.  The  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  the  wealth  of  the  old 
Cymric  literature  in  this  particular 
respect  was  never  even  suspected, 
except  perhaps  by  a  few  enthusiastic 
Welsh  antiquaries ;  and  they,  with 
some  honourable  exceptions,  woe 
usually  too  busy  in  crowning  eadi 
other  at  EiBteddfodau,  and  wri^ng 
Englynion  in  each  others  praise 
(when  they  were  not  quarrelling) 
under  unpronounceablebazdicname% 
to  turn  their  attention  to  a  question 
which  was  of  real  interest  to  the 
literature  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
solution  of  which  tiiey  realiv  held 
the  key.  It  was  not  until  Lady 
Charlotte  Schreiber,  with  the  aid  of 
an  eminent  Welsh  scholar,*  brought 
to  light  in  their  original  form^  accom- 
panied by  an  English  version,  the 
collection  of  early  Cymric  tales, 
known  as  the  Mabtnogion^  containea 
chiefly  in  an  ancient  manuscript — 
"the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest"— be- 
longing to  the  national  College  in 
Oxtord,  that  t)ie  trae  sources  of 
the  romances  of  the  Bound  Table 
were  disclosed,  and  what  had  been 
herotofore  one   of  many  plausible 


*  The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Price. 
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eo^jectnres  became  a  certainty. 
Eiven  now  the  evidence  on  this 
point  is  probablv  reiy  incomplete. 
Ifot  to  speak  of  unnoticed  Welsh 
manuscripts  which  may  exist  else- 
where, it  is  known  that  a  collection 
of  earlier  date,  and  probably  equal 
▼sine  with  the  *"  Bed  Book"  of  Jesus 
Ck>lle^  (which  appears  to  be  a  copy 
from  it\  ezists  in  the  libraiy  of  the 
Yanghans  at  Heo^wrt,*  to  which  the 
editor  of  the  Mabmogion  was  unfor- 
tunately unable  to  obtain  acoesa  Dr 
Owen  is  said  to  have  seen  an  ancient 
Welsh  manuscript  containing  the 
Btoiy  of  Sir  Tnstram  ^who  does  not 
s^pear  in  the  publishea  Mabinogion), 
Dut  which  he  was  unable  to  obtain :  t 
and  a  yersion  of  the  "  Quest  of  tne 
San  Graal,"  in  the  same  language^  is 
said  to  have !  been  known  to  exist, 
and  may  probablv  exist  stilL  M.  de 
la  Yiilemarqu6,  for  his  own  side  of 
the  Channel,  not  only  confirms  Lady 
O.  Schieiber^s  evidence,  which  he 
seems,  indeed,  in  some  degree  to 
have  aoticii>ated,  but  brings  for- 
ward additional  items  of  proof, 
slight,  but  sufficiently  convincing, 
from  fragments  of  Breton  songs 
and  poems,  that  the  roots  of  these 
xeuowned  fictions  lie  deep  in  their 
literature  also.  Their  very  form— 
the  eight<yllabled  rhyme,  in  which 
the  French  metrical  vemion  is  writ- 
ten— ^he  daimsy  and  apparently  with 
juatiee,  as  Cymric: 

It  is  true— it  would  be  impossible 
to  suppose  that  it  could  be  other- 
wiae — that  these  original  materials 
were  greatly  modified  and  amplified 
by  the  successive  hands  through 
which  they  passed.  In  the  first 
place,  the  new  faith,  while  it  adopt- 
ed in  this  as  in  other  cases  the  work 
of  the  heathen,  moulded  it  as  far  as 
possible  to  its  own  type.  The  re- 
s|ilt  in  the  Arthurian  romances  is,  as 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show  here- 
after, the  strangest  conceivable  mix- 
ture of  Pagan  sentiment  with  the 
formal  langua^  of  Christianity,  and 
sometimes  with  some  of  its  most 
xnystical  doctrines.  All  the  ffUtter 
of  medisBvalism  spread  itself  by  de- 
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grees  over  the  old  rude  metal  of 
British  fable;  but  there  it  lay  still 
beneath,  to  be  recoffmsed  hereafter 
by  those  who  had  siuQcient  curiosi^ 
and  penetration  to  look  deep  enough. 
The  mysterious  Arthur,  tne  demi- 
god of  the  Cymric  baros,  thus  be- 
came in  the  hands  of  his  adopters 
the  preux  chevalier  of  the  roman- 
cier ;  while  to  form  his  court  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  made  kniehts  of 
tne  old  Cymric  robber-chietlains — 
for  we  fear  these  earlv  heroes  were 
little  better.  Assurediv  none  would 
have  been  more  startled  to  recognise 
them  under  their  new  dress,  than  the 
old  British  or  Armorican  poet  who 
had  first  made  them  the  subjects  of 

The  central  fi^pre,  round  whom  all 
the  heroes  of  this  cycle  of  romance 
revolve,  is  Arthur,  King  or  Pen- 
dragon  of  Britain.  His  court  it  is 
from  which  all  the  champions  set 
out  upon  their  adventures,  or  to 
which  they  finally  repair;  hlB  do- 
minions and  his  conquests  are  limit- 
ed rather  by  the  fanpy  of  the  narrator 
than  bv  any  geographical  probabili- 
ties. So  dazzunff,  indeed,  is  the  halo 
which  romance  Ias  shea  round  his 
name,  that,  by  a  not  uncommon  re- 
sult, his  actual  personality  has  be- 
come obscured.  Historians,  unable 
to  distinguish  satisfactorily  the  myth 
from  the  fact,  have  come  to  doubt 
whether  there  be  any  groundwork  of 
fact  at  alL  Arthur  has  been  the 
hero  of  fable  so  generally,  that  he 
has  become  little  more  than  a 
shadow  in  history.  Bede  seems  to 
deny  his  existence;  Milton  doubts 
it^  and  these  were  ages  in  which 
critical  scepticism  had  not  yet  taken 
rank  as  a  fashionable  science.  Gildas 
and  Aneurin,  who  should  have  been 
his  cotemporaries,  make  no  mention 
of  him  ;  and  his  earliest  appearance 
in  the  page  of  history  is  in  i^ennius, 
A.D.  650,  where  his  exploits  and  his 
attributes  are  largely  tinged  with 
the  marvellous,  ana  are  referred  to  as 
^^'HradiiioveterunCX  Of  his  Welsh 
compatriots,  Dr  Owen  Pugh  con- 
siders him  altogether  mythological, 


*  These  HSS.,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  VaughaD,  paased  into  the  poBsesaion 
of  W.  W.  £.  Wynne,  Esq.  of  Peniarth. 
t  ViiXEXABQU^  BomaoM  de  la  Table  Monde,  p.  78. 
i  Myvyrian  Arehasology,  i.  178. 
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and  to  be  identical  with  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  Major;  for  which, 
indeed,  he  appears  to  have  some  au* 
thority  in  the  Welsh  triads, — which, 
after  ^ood  classical  precedents,  carry 
their  hero  as  a  star  into  the  heavens 
after  his  disappearance  from  earth, 
— and  in  the  still  popular  name  of 
Arthur's  Wain ;  otners  have  consi- 
dered him  to  be  identical  with  Nim- 
rod,  or,  with  more  probability,  Belus 
or  Apollo ;  the  latter  opinion  being 
also  supported  by  a  fact  in  astrono- 
mical nomenclature,  the  star  Lyra 
being  known  to  the  Welsh  as ''  Ar- 
thurs Harp."*  This  theory  of  his 
exclusively  mythological  existence, 
and  bis  identity  with  ApoUo  Belenus, 
has  been  supported  by  very  ingen- 
ious arguments,  and  at  the  expense 
of  some  considerable  researches  in 
the  unpromising  fields  of  bardic  his- 
tory by  the  author  of  Britannia 
after  the  Eomans,f  Mr  Bees, 
tnough  conceding  him  a  place  in 
history,  repudiates  him  as  a  country- 
man ;  he  holds  him  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Devon  or  Cornwall  ^which 
is  made  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  in 
the  older  Mabinogi),  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Cymry  of  Wales  and  of 
North  Britain  to  have  been  wholhr 
of  an  intnisive  kind.}:  A  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  attempt  to  separate  the 
mythic  from  the  historic  m  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Great  King  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Welsh  literature  seems 
to  recognise,  as  M.  de  ViUemarqud 
shows  (and  as  has  been  before  no- 
ticed), both  a  mythological  and  a  real 
Arthur;  and  that  in  the  triads  of 
later  date  the  latter  has  been  tricked 
out  in  some  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
former.  This  apparent  plurality  has 
made  some  coi^ecture  that  the  name 
Arthur  was  an  appellative  only,  and 
that  even  in  history  there  may  have 
been  more  Arthurs  than  one.  Pro- 
bably Lord  Bacon  was  as  near  the 
truth  on  this  point  as  we  are  now 
likely  to  arrive— "  There  was  truth 
enough  in  his  story  to  make  him 
famous,  besides  that  which  was 
fabulous."  If  he  lived  at  all,  he  was 
probably  a  prince  of  the  Silures,  who 
became  king  of  Britain,  and  was 
cotemporary  with  Clovis  of  France. 
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The  most  circumstantial  statement 
of  his  date  and  history,  and  i>erhaps 
as  little  suspicious  as  any,  is  that 
which  will  be  found  quoted  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Liber  Landavenm^ 
as  from  an  MS.  Chronicon  Ecclesioe 
Landavensis  in  the  British  Museum : 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  crownea 
king  at  Cirencester,  a.d.  506,  in  the 
fifb^th  year  of  his  age,  by  Dubri- 
cius.  Bishop  of  Caerleon,  ana  to  have 
afterwards  kept  Whitsuntide  with 
great  pomp  at  Caerleon. 

He  IS  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Uther  or  Uter,  the  Pendraeon  of  Bri- 
tain, and  to  have  defeated  me  Saxons 
in  thirteen  pitched  battles,  the  last 
on  Mount  Badon.  That  zealous  her- 
ald Upton  goes  so  £Eur  as  to  give  us 
UtherTendragon'sarmorial  bearings : 
"  Vert^  a  plain  cross  argent ;  in  the 
dexter  quarter  an  image  of  the  B.  Y. 
Mary,  holding  the  imase  of  her  bles- 
sed Son  in  her  right  nand,  proper. 
Also  he  gave  for  nis  cognisance  of 
Britain,  Wor^  deux  dragons  verd^ 
couronn^  de  goules,  contr61es,  or 
endorsed."  Arthur  himself,  in  testi- 
mony of  his  thirteen  victories,  bore 
also,  in  a  field  azure,  thirteen  impe- 
rial crowns;  or,  with  the  motto, 
"Moult  de  couronnet,  plus  de  ver- 
tusr 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  no- 
where in  the  cycle  of  fiction  does 
Arthur  appear  as  the  champion  of 
the  Britons  against  the  invading 
Saxons.  We  find  him  traversing 
half  Europe  as  a  conqueror,  rather 
than  defending  his  own  shores.  In 
the  Welsh  legends  of  the  Mabinc^on, 
his  enemies,  when  they  are  not  su- 
pernatural, have  no  very  definite 
national  or  geomiphical  relations. 
If  it  be  the  Arthur  of  history,  he 

f reserves  little  besides  the  name, 
t  is  perhaps  this  very  indistinctness 
of  the  herb  as  a  historical  persons^ 
that  explains  the  readv  adoption  of 
his  name  and  reputed  exploits  by 
the  poets  of  another  race.  The 
trouveurs  of  southern  Christendom 
might  not  have  cared  to  hand  on 
from  generation  to  ^eration  the 
fame  of  the  mere  national  champion 
of  a  defeated  people.  Arthur  and 
his  deeds  might  stiJl  have  been  sung 


*  Telyn  Arthur. 

t  RsEs's  Welth  Saints,  p.  185. 


t  Attributed  to  the  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert 
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in  the  moantain-fastneflses  of  Wales, 
OIL  the  hilla  and  moon  of  Cumber- 
land, or  on  the  kindred  shores  of 
Cornwall  and  Brittany;  but  the  tale 
voald  scarcely  hare  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Frank  or  Norman  king ; 
still  fees  would  the  Celtic  prince  and 
his  court  have  become  the  centre 
point  of  their  national  fiction.    But 
in  the  glories  and  triumphs  of  Arthur 
there  is  no  element  of  race ;  there  is 
no  national  vanity  to  be  flattered, 
or  national  jealousies  to  be  stirred. 
This  alone  can  account  for  the  fact, 
that  while  the  French  romancers 
built  all  kinds  of  fancies  of  their  own 
on  the  foundations  of  these  Celtic 
stories,  they  uniformlj]  retained  both 
the  name  and  the  nationality  of  the 
eentnd  hero.    Always  he  is  Arthur 
of  Britain.    Wherever  he  is  said  to 
hold  his  court,  it  is  always  some- 
where within   those   limits   where 
the  Celtic  race  still  predominated. 
Whether  he  reigns,  as  in  the  ear- 
lier Welsh  legends,  at  "  Kelliwig  in 
Dy&aint*'  (Devon),*  or  at  Caerleon- 
on-IJsk— &r  north  as  merry  Carlisle, 
or  far  south  as  Kerduel  in  Brittany 
—all  these  three  last  claiming  to  l>e 
the  "  Carduel"  of  the  romances— he 
still  stands  on  ground  occupied  by 
some  of  the  branches  of  that  great 
race,  which,  whether  Cymric,  Breton, 
or  Ckiel,  is  still  of  common  origin. 
Driven  as  they  were  by  the  northern 
conquerors  from  the  lordship  of  the 
soil,  and  only  holding  on  by  an  un- 
quenchable vitality  to  such  comers 
of  the  earth  as  Cambria^  and  Cum- 
hralandj  and  Little  Britain  across  the 
ChanneL — in  one  sense,  like  Greece 
in  her  decline,  they  took  their  con- 
querors  captive  ;   their  songs  and 
tneir  traditions  were  the  material 
out  of  which  sprang  what  was  for 
nearly  four  centuries  the  literature  of 
Christian  Europe.    It  seems  strange 
that  the  writers  who  have  shown  so 
much  interest  in  investi{;ating  the 
sources  of  this  bod  v  of  fiction,  should 
not  have  been  led  at  once,  by  ob- 


serving this  invariable  limitation  bf 
the  Arthurian  story  in  all  its  forms 
to  a  few  special  localities  all  known 
to  be  Celtic,  to  the  conclusion  which 
we  now  recognise  as  the  truth. 

The  repute  in  which  these  roman- 
ces were  neld  throughout  all  Christ- 
endom, from  1150  to  1500,  can  hardly 
be  measured  by  our  modem  notions 
of  poi)ular  poets,  or  popular  writers 
of  fiction.  If  the  trtmveur  found  a 
less  profitable  trade  in  those  days 
than  in  ours,  at  least  he  could  de- 
pend upon  a  less  critical  and  far  more 
enthusiastic  audience.  Before  what 
Mr  Carlyle  calls  "the  miraculous  art 
of  reading  and  writing"  had  ceased 
to  be  a  miracle,  when  as  yet  publish- 
ers were  not,  and  a  printer  ran  an 
even  chance  of  being  burnt  for  a 
wizard, — to  be  a  favourite  with  the 
reading,  or  rather  the  listening, 
world,  was  fame  indeed.  To  be  resS 
in  laay*s  bower,  to  be  chanted  at 
feast  and  watchfire,  to  be  conned  in 
studious  chamber  by  churchman  and 
philosopher,— such  was  the  glorious 
meed  of  those  bards  whose  names 
and  memories  had  perished,  but  who 
lived  still  in  those  lays,  which,  how- 
ever changed  and  modified,  were 
still  known  as  Tales  of  Arthur.  They 
were  most  popular  in  France,  but 
their  sound  was  in  all  lands.  They 
were  translated  into  nearly  ever^ 
lanfi^age  in  Christendom.  There  is 
said,  to  be  an  MS.  in  Hebrew  of 
"  King  Arthur's  History,"  out  of  the 
Spanish  version,  existing  to  this  day 
in  the  Vatican.  There  is  also  a  ver- 
sion in  modem  Greek.t  *^  Norunt 
Arabes  —  Botphorus  exclusa  rum 
tacet "  ("  the  Arabians  and  the  Bos- 
phoms  had  heard  of  him")»  Baith 
Alan  de  Flsle.  However  that  might 
be,  we  have  evidence  enough  of  the 
enthusiastic  adnuration  in  which 
they  were  held  in  our  own  island. 
David,  Abbot  of  Valle  Cracis  (1450), 
sends  a  poetical  epistle  to  a  niend, 
to  ask  the  loan  of  the  book  that  he 
''  loved  more  than  gold  or  gems," — 


*  Myvyrian  Arch,  i.  175.  Gelli  wic,  or  Kelliwig,  has  been  sapposed  to  be 
Gallington,  or  KelliDgton,  in  Cornwall. 

t  Warton  quotes  Cniidas  to  the  effect  that  at  Padua  there  was  a  work  in  modem 
Oreek  called  AiSaxox  Begis  Arturi  ;  but  he  aeema  to  have  been  misled  by  the  title 
of  a  book  of  homilieB,  AiSax^u  Rarturi,^Bee  Quarterly  Review^  Ko.  zxiii.  p.  158, 
note.  Bat  there  ia  in  the  Vatican  a  poem  of  the  twelfth  century  in  that  language, 
apparently  a  translation  from  the  Italian. — Priest  JUmains,  L  271. 
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**  the  ffpodly  Graal,  the  book  of  the 
heroear  "I  know,"  says  Roger  As- 
duun,  "  when  God's  Bible  was  ban- 
ished the  eoort,  and  MorU  d^ Arthur 
received  into  the  prince's  chamber." 
How  much  the  modem  poets  have 
borrowed  from  them  has  been  fine- 
quently  remarked,  and  we  may  take 
OGcadon  to  point  out  some  of  the 
chief  instances  hereafter. 

M.  de  la  Yillemarqu6  considers, 
and  cert^dy  shows  good  ground  for 
his  opinion,  that  the  original  l^;ends 
of  Arthur  found  their  way  acroes  the 
channel  to  the  Britons  of  Armorica. 
There  they  were  collected  with  others 
into  the  BnU  y  Brenhined  C*  Le- 
gend of  the  King^s^X  sometimes 
known  as  Brut  Tynlio,  from  having 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
saint  of  that  nama  Of  the  original 
Armorican  collection  no  copy  is 
known  to  exist ;  but  in  the  jear 
1125  they  were  translated  into 
Welch,  and  a  few  years  later  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  claimed  de- 
scent by  his  mother's  side  from  the 
British  kings,  appears  as  the  patron 
of  a  Latin  translation,  made  by 
(}eoffrey  of  Monmouth  —  Grufiydd 
ap  Arthur  —  und^  the  title  of 
Htstoria  BriianunL  This  purports 
to  contain  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  kings  from  Brutus,  great- 
grandson  of  ^neas  of  Troy,  down  to 
Cadwallader,  the  Saxon  ueadwalla, 
in  688.  What  is  more  to  our  present 
purpose,  it  contained  the  history  of 
Artnur  and  his  koights,  modified  no 
doubt  from  the  old  British  legends, 
and  still  more  to  be  modified  by  the 
inventions  of  subsequent  wnters, 
but  still  the  same  Arthur  who 
charmed  the  world  in  both.  In  itfi 
new  form,  the  story  acquired  at  once 
the  greatest  interest  and  popularity, 
and  appears  to  have  been  imme- 
diately versified,  under  different 
forms,  and  with  considerable  licence, 
by  cotemporaiy  poets.  Henry  IL 
was  enamoured  of  it,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  at  his  request 
that  Robert  or  Richard  Wace,  in 
1155,  gave  to  the  world  his  Brut 
cPAngleterrej  in  rhymed  octo-syllabic 
French,  or  rather  romance  verse, 
which  appears  to  be  the  earliest  in 
date  of  the  French  Romances  of  the 
Round  Table.  From  that  time  forth 
it  took  all  shapes  and  languages. 
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Taking  Waoe's  poem  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  Anglo-Norman  metrical 
versions  of  the  central  Bomanoe,  we 
find  there  the  main  facts   in    the 
history  of  Arthur;  the  strange  stoiy 
of  his  birth,  his  ma^c  sword,  his 
conquests  of  Lreland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  France,  his   invasion  cf 
Italy  at  the  head  of  183,000  knisbts, 
the  renown  of  his  court,  to  Which 
every  ''good  knight"  of  Onriataidom 
held  himself  b^md  to  resort^  the 
treason  of  Mordred,  the  falsehood  of 
Guenever,  the  battle  of  Camlaxi,  and 
the  mysterious  transportation  to  tlie 
Isleof  Avalon.  M.delaYiI]em«r^i]6 
quotes  from  the  Welsh  bard  Taliesm, 
and  from  other  remains  of  Welsh 
literature  of  earlier  date  than   the 
Bruty  Brenhined,  fra^enta  wlu<^ 
tell  the  same  stoiy  with  bat  little 
variation  ;  and  though  the  Armor- 
ican   ballads    and    Xesends   whidi 
he  has  collected  afford  a  narrower 
field  for  comparison,  they  bear  wit* 
ness  to  the  eidstenoe  of  the  same 
traditions    amougst   this    youngs 
branch  of  the  Cymric  family. 

The  form,  however,  in  which  iheae 
'  romances  are  far  more  accessible  to 
general  readers  than  Wdidi  M8S.  or 
Norman/a62iaiMr,iathatwhich^ajid8 
at  the  head  of  this  ardde  M'^Mort 
d'Arthure,"  or  "  The  Booke  of  Ki^ 
Arthur.**  as  Wynkyn  de  Worde  more 
correctly  entitles  it— a  com{^tian 
made  in  the  year  1469  by  a  Sir 
Thomas  Malloiy  ''out  of  certayne 
bookes  of  Frensshe,"  as  he  tells  us, 
and  first  printed  by  Gaston  in  1485 
at  the  request  of  *'  noble  and  dyvers 
ffentlymen."  Who  this  Sir  Thomas 
Mallory  was  is  not  known ;  the  Welsh 
antiquaries  of  course  claim  him  aa  a 
countryman.  His  work  is  bat  a  piece 
of  patchwork,  not  always  very  clever- 
ly put  together ;  but  its  terse  idiomatic 
language  has  been  said  to  be  the  pur- 
est English  extant,  next  to  the  Bible. 
It  appears  to  have  been  founded 
chiefly  on  the  great  prose  romances 
of  Merlin  and  the  St  Graal,  writt«i 
by  Robert  de  Borron  aforesaid— the 
"Mort  Artus,**  "Lancelot  du  Lac." 
and  the  "  Queste  de  St  Graal,"  all 
commonly  ascribed  to  Walter  Mapes 
—and  the  two  romances  of  "  Sir  Tris- 
tram," by  Lucas  de  Gast  and  Helie 
de  Borron.  These  three  last  sources 
are  said  by  Southey  to  have  supplied 
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two-thirds  of  the  whole  compilation; 
they  supply,  in  fact,  more :  anless  por- 
tioDS  ol  what  forms  the  tnird  volume 
in  the  present  edition  are  taken,  as 
seems  most  probable,  from  a  separate 
romance  known  to  have  existed,  of 
which  Sir  Galahad  was  the  hero. 
There  would  appear  also,  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  book,  to  have  been  a  distinct 
romance  of  Balin  le  Savage,  and  an- 
other of  Sir  Grareth  of  Orluiey,  which 
Mallorj  has  either  worked  in  bodily, 
or  upon  which  he  drew  largely  for 
materials.    The  result  is  a  not  very 
harmonious  whole,  somewhat  con- 
fusing to  the  reader  who  has  no  pre- 
Tious  acauaintanoe  with  these  heroes 
of  chiva&y.    He  will  find  constant 
allusions  to  circumstances  not  re- 
corded in  the  work  itself,  and  anti- 
dpations  of  characters  and  incidents 
wnieh  are  not  introduced  until  long 
^Iter.    But  Sir  Thomas,  it  must  he 
remembered,  was  addressing  himself 
to  those  who  might  fairly  be  supposed 
to  be  abneady  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  subject  which  he  was  repro- 
dudng.     To  imagine  a  knight  or 
gentleman  of  the  days  of  Edwiurd  lY. 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  history 
(true  or  fabulous)  of  Arthur,  and  Mer- 
lin, and  Lancelot,  would  have  been 
as  strange  as  to  suppose  an  educated 
Englishman  of  the  present  day  to 
know  nothing  of  Wellington  or  Na- 
Doleon.     We  think,  however,  that 
Mr  Wright,  who  edits  the  present 
volumes,  would  have  consulted  the 
reader's  comfort  more,  and  given  him 
a  better  chance,  as  Caxton  wished, 
"to  understanae  bryefly  the  con- 
tente,"  if  he  had  preserved  the  old 
printer'soriginal  division  into  twenty- 
one  books  (the  headings  of  which 
suppljr  a  very  useful  clue),  instead  of 
following  the  edition  of  1634  in  its 
more  arbitrary  arrangement  into  three 
parts.    To  attempt  to  give  any  con- 
tinuous outline  of  wimt  is  in  fact 
seven  or  eight  separate  stories,  would 
be  tedious^  if  it  were  not  almost  im- 
possible:  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
prindpal  heroes^  as  they  appear  here 
and  in  the  Welsh  legends,  may  not 
be  uninteresting.  Ana  to  begin  with 
the  Hero-King  nimself. 

The  birth  of  Arthur,  like  that  of 
more  than  one  favourite  of  chivalry, 
is  illegitimate.     His  father  Uther, 
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Pendragon  of  Britain,  is  said  in  the 
British  legend  to  have  deceived  Ig- 
raine,  wife  of  the  king  of  ComwaS. 
by  taking  (with  the  help  of  Merlin) 
the  form  of  a  cloud— in  Welsh,  garlas 
OToorlasar;  in  the  English  romance 
before  us,  he  is  said  to  have  visited 
her  in  i}\B  likeness  of  the  king  her 
husband,  whose  name  is  (ror^itf.  The 
latter  is  killed  in  battle,  and  Uther  is 
free  to  wed  the  object  m  his  passion. 
In  due  time  Arthur  is  bom^  and  by 
Merlin's  advice  is  brought  up  m  secret 
at  a  distance  from  Uthefs  court  By 
the  advice  of  the  same  counsellor, 
upon  Uther's  death  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  holds  solemn  meeting  of 
*'  all  the  lords  of  the  realm  and  gen- 
tlemen of  armes"  in  the  greatest 
church  in  London  (^'whether  it  were 
Powlis  or  not,"  says  the  consdentious 
Sir  Thomas,  'Hhe  Frensshe  booke 
maketh  no  mention"),  to  pray  that 
Heaven  would  "show  some  miracle 
who  should  be  rightwise  king  of  this 
realme."  There  appears,  after  mass, 
against  the  high  altar,  ^'a  great  stone 
four  square,  luce  to  a  marble  stone, 
and  in  the  midest  thereof  was  an  an- 
vile  of  Steele  a  foote  of  height,  and 
therein  stooke  a  fair  sword,  naked,  by 
the  point,  and  letters  of  gold  were 
writtenabout  the  sword  that  said  thus 
-— *  Who  so  pulleth  out  this  sword  of 
this  stone  and  anvile.  is  rightwise 
king  borne  of  England.  "  The  more 
amoitious  of  the  knights  and  nobles 
present— ''such  as  would  have  heea 
Jdnff"— essay  the  trial.  But  ''none 
might  stir  the  sword,  or  move  it ;"  and 
it  is  committed  to  the  safe  gusrdian- 
ship  of  ten  knights  till  the  ri^tful 
claimant  shall  come.  At  a  great  joust 
held  on  New  Year*s-dav,  the  young 
Sir  Kay,  Arthurs  foster-brother,  finds 
himselfwithoutasword :  and  Arthur^ 
unable  to  obtain  one  for  him  else- 
where, rides  to  the  churchyard,  finds 
the  ^ardian  knights  absent  at  the 
joustmg,  and  "lightly  and  fierslv" 
pulls  the  charmed  weapon  from  the 
stone,  and  brings  it  to  Sir  Kay,  who 
recognises  it  at  once,  and  comes  to 
the  very  hasty  and  erroneous  condu- 
sion  that  he  "must  be  king  of  this 
land."  The  true  kmg.  however,  is  of 
course  Arthur  himself;  who,  after 
many  delays  and  difficulties  from  the 
natural  je«lousy  of  the  lords  of  the 
kingdom  to  "  be  governed  with  a  boy 
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of  no  bloode  borne,"  repeats  the  test 
of  sovereignty  in  presence  of  them 
all  at  the  great  feasts  of  Candlemas, 
Easter,  and  Pentecost  saccessively, 
and  is  acknowledged  to  be  *'  right  wise 
king.*'  At  his  coronation  at  Caer- 
leon,  the  neighbouring  kings  who 
came  to  the  feast  were  80[e  disgust- 
ed; they  said  "they  had  no  joy  to 
receive  gifts  of  a  berdless  bov,  that 
was  come  of  low  blood ;  and  sent 
him  word  that  thev  would  have  none 
of  his  gifts,  and  that  thev  were 
oome  to  give  him  gifts  with  hard 
swords  betweene  the  neck  and  the 
ahoulders.**  In  vain  does  Merlin, 
Arthur's  ever-ready  counsellor,  dis- 
close to  them  the  secret  of  his  birth, 
that  he  is  ''King  Uther-Pendraffon's 
son,  bom  in  w^ock.'*  Even  Mer- 
lin's eloquence  fails  to  put  the  facts 
of  the  case  in  a  very  favourable  li^ht, 
and  the  kings  are  not  satisfied.  They 
besiege  Arthur  in  his  tower,  where 
happfly  he  was  "well  vitaled."  By 
the  nelp  of  his  ma^c  sword,  Ezcah- 
bur,  he  succeeds  in  defeating  them 
for  a  while.  "It  was  so  bright  in 
his  enemies'  sight  that  it  gave  light 
like  thirty  torches ;  and  therewith 
he  put  them  back,  and  slew  much 
people."  This  sndfden  introduction 
mto  the  story  of  the  enchanted  sword 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
the  oompikr  of  the  English  romance 
has  done  his  work  with  very  little 
regard  to  the  unities ;  for  he  repre- 
sents Arthur  as  first  obtaining  this 
miraculous  weapon  at  a  subsequent 
period  of  his  story.  Merlin  there 
leads  him  to  the  oanks  of  a  lake, 
"  which  was  a  faire  water  and  a 
broade,  and  in  the  middes  of  the  lake 
King  Arthur  was  ware  of  an  arme 
dothed  in  white  samite,  that  held  a 
faire  sword  in  the  hand."  This  sword 
the  king  obtains  as  a  gift  from  the 
damosel  of  the  lake^  who  dwells  there 
on  a  rock,  wherein  is  "  as  faire  a  place 
as  any  is  on  earth,  and  as  richly  be- 
seene,"  and  whom  we  afterwards  find 
to  be  apparently  the  Fairy  Nimue, 
Nineve.  or  Viviane— for  she  is  called 
Ijy  all  tnese  names.  She  is  tiie  Chwb- 
lian  or  Vivlian  of  the  Welsh  bards, 
and  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
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the  body  of  romances  before  us.  lliis 
good  sword  Excalibur,  or  C^liboom, 
nasbeoome  quite  a  proverbial  weapon, 
and  a  synonyme  for  eveiythisg  that 
is  heroic  amongst  instruments.  We 
ourselves  can  well  remember,  in  the 
days  of  that  little  thumbed  and  dog- 
eared two-volume  romance  we  spoko 
of,  a  cricket-bat  of  (as  was  th» 
thought)  immortal  reputation,  whi^ 
bore  that  redoubted  name,  l^e  noke 
to  the  French  romance  of  "  Merlin* 
tells  us  that  it  is  "vn  nam  Elrie^ 
and  that  the  correroonding  phrase  m 
French  is  "<r^  cner  far  et  aaerT 
The  English  metrical  version  c^  the 
same  romance  gives  us  the  following 
two  lines  in  explanation — 

''  On  Inglia  is  this  writmg — 
Kerre  steel  and  yren  and  al  thn^." 

And  Sir  Thomas  Mallory  himself  tells 
us  "it  is  as  much  to  say  as  cuUe- 
Steele,^  In  the  Brut  y  BrenkinedL  it 
is  paraphrased  by  Dure  EnUtuU^ 
and  hence,  no  doubt,  Count  Roland's 
sword,  in  the  romances  of  (Jodefroi 
de  Bouillon  and  Huon  de  Bordeaux, 
borrows  its  name  of  Durendod.* 
Spenser,  in  his  "  Faery  Queen,"  caHs 
it  by  the  equivalent  of  Mordure, 
According  to  Lady  C.  Schieiber  and 
M.  de  la  Yillemarqud,  the  original  of 
the  name  is  Welsh ;  and  Cal^ume 
(under  which  form  it  appears  in 
Kobert  of  Gloucester)  is  only  a  par- 
donable attempt  of  Saxon  oigans  to 
render  such  an  impossible  oombina- 
tion  as  Caledvwlch  ^''hard-notch"), 
the  original  name  of  tne  0ood  weapon 
in  one  of  the  tales  of  theMabincwion, 
where  it  is  placed  in  the  list  of  the 
king's  inestimable  treasures  in  com- 
pany with  his  lance  BhonaomyaiU^ 
nis  dagger  Camwmhau^^ma  ship 
Prydtoen,  his  shield  Wynehgwr- 
thucher,  nis  mantie  Owen  (or  Llen\ 
and  his  wife  Guenhwyvar — who  is 
placed  last  and  was  certainly  a  veir 
questionable  treasure.  These  named 
swords  are  common  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  and  are  usually  recorded 

Ss  in  the  case  of  Sir  Gkiwaine's  sword 
alatine  t)  as  having  been  the  work 
of  Galanl^  or  Wieluid,  the  smith. 
From  that  cunning  hand  is  said  to 


*  It  had  belonged  to  his  unole,  Charlemagne,  and  bad  been  won  by  him  from 
the  Emir  Braymont  (Braymont  FA  dmiral).^La  Fleur  de  BatUaUes.    Paris,  1501. 
t  Vol.  i  p.  180. 
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have    come   Oharlemagne's    sword 
JcyeuM.    In  the  romance  of  "  Huon 
de  Bordeaux"  be  is  said  to  have 
forged    but   three :    Huon's  sword 
Ihtrendalj  which  belong  to  Bo- 
land;  KoaCourtain — which,  we  con- 
dnde,  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the 
Tower  ie  wel-room  as  the  Confessor's 
Bword  Curtana  ;  but  there  is  at  least 
one  other  mentioned  in  the  same  ro- 
numoe,  whoee  fame  is  more  histori- 
cal, if  not  so  romantic,  as  that  of 
Exealibnr  itself:  it  was  forced  ori- 
ginally by  one  Isrohels,  and  seems 
to  baTC  been  —  as  we  should  per- 
haps have  guessed  from  the  name  of 
the  manufocturer — of  doubtful  qua- 
lity ;  but  Gahint  the  smith  spent  a 
year  in  re-tempering  it,  named  it 
BdcuiiCj  and  it  went  in  succession 
through  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Ptolemy,  Judas  Maccabeus, 
Yespasan,   and  two  less  widely- 
known  heroes,  Comumarans  and  his 
son  Corbada.    The  last  of  this  race 
of  weapons  must  have  been  Ancient 
Hstol's  redoubtable  Hirtn^  which 
was  a  namesake  of  the  sword  of 
Amadis  de  Gkiul;  but  even  this  is 
claimed  by  a  zeidous  Welsh  anti- 
quaiy  as  of  Celtic  extraction ;  hirian 
in  the  old  British  language  signify- 
ing'^  a  long  slashing  swora/  * 

rrioeleaB  as  was  tne  sword  Ezcali- 
bnr,  the  scabbard  had  qualities  of 
even  more  value.  "  The  scabbard  is 
worth  ten  of  the  sword,"  said  Merlin, 
'*  for  while  ye  have  the  scabbard  upon 
you,  ye  shall  leese  no  blood,  be  ye 
never  so  sore  wounded;  therefore 
keepe  well  the  scabbard  alway  with 
you."  Sling  Arthur,  however,  does 
not  take  such  good  care  of  either 
sword  or  scabbard  as  he  should  have 
dona    His  evil  genius  in  these  ro- 
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mances  is  his  half-sister,  Moigan  la 
Faye,  wife  to  King  Urience  of  Gore,t 
who  acts  the  part  of  the  wicked  fairy 
throughout,  as  Nimue  or  Yiviane 
does  that  of  the  benevolent  ona  In 
the  romance  of  Merlin  we  are  told 
that  she  had  been  educated  in  a 
nunneiy,  where  she  had  learned  (of 
all  thii^)  m^c,  which  she  applies 
to  all  kmds  of  evQ  purposes.  Sue  ia 
a  very  incarnation  or  wickedness; 
only  the  prompt  interference  of  her 
son,  Sir  Ewaine,  prevents  her  from 
stabbing  her  husoand  while  he  is 
asleep;  insomuch  that  Sir  Ewaine 
is  constnuned  to  say  of  this  amiable 
parent,  ^Men  say  that  Merlin 


oegotten  of  a  divell,  but  I  may  say 
an  earthier  divell  bare  me."  I>Vom 
pure  malice,  as  it  would  seem-— at 
least  from  no  cause  here  assigned — 
she  sets  on  one  Sir  Acoolon,  armed 
with  Ezcalibur,  which  by  some  means 
she  has  got  into  her  possession,  to 
fight  with  and  slay  Artnur,  in  whose 
hand  has  been-  substituted  a  weapon 
"false, counterfeit, and brittla"  Long 
the  king  fights  af^ainst  these  terrible 
odds,  and  is  famting  with  loss  of 
blood,  when  the  damosel  of  the  lake, 
who  "ever  did  great  goodness  to 
King  Arthur  and  all  his  knights,  by 
her  sorcery  and  enchantments,"  ap- 
pears at  the  critical  moment,  restores 
the  good  sword  to  the  hand  of  its 
true  owner,  and  enables  him  to  over- 
come his  adversary,  who  professes 
great  remorse  when  he  finds  that  he 
Has  unconsciously  gone  so  near  to 
slay  his  "  soveraigne  liege  the  king.** 
Sir  Accolon,  in  spite  of  "snrgions 
and  leeches,**  dies  of  his  wounds,  and 
King  Arthur  sends  his  dead  bo^  to 
his  raise  sister  "for  a  present."  Ever 
after  he  adopts,  it  would  seem,  the 


*  JoNSB*8  Bardie  Mutevbm, 

t  This  Urience  i«  evidently  the  same  as  the  Urien  R^hed  frequently  mentioned 
by  Welc^  bards  (Myvyr.  ArehcBolf  L  58,  &c.).  M.  Villemarqu^  adopts  the  opinion 
that  his  dominion  of  R^ghed  was  in  the  north  of  England,  comprising  Cumberland 
and  the  neighbouring  districts ;  but  more  probably  ifjay  in  South  Wales:  Qeofflrey 
of  Monmouth  makes  him  king  of  the  Murefenses  (Moray)  in  Scotland.  He  is  un- 
questionably an  historical  personage.  He  was  the  great  patron  of  the  prince  and 
bard  Llywarch  Hdn,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  paternal  dominion  of  Argoed 
in  Cumberland.  In  the  pedigree  of  the  Vale  of  Towy  family  (Tylwyth  Ystrad  Tyirt) 
he  is  styled  "  Toparch  of  Scotland,  King  of  Qower  (in  Glamoi^gan),  Lord  of  Iscenen, 
Csm  y  WyUion,  and  Kidwelly "  (Carmarthenshire) :  forming  together  the  district 
called  R^hed.  His  castles  are  said  to  have  been  at  Carrec;  Cennin,  Carmarthen- 
shire, and  at  Llychwr,  in  Gower.  Mr  Wright  strangely  places  Gower  in  North 
Wales. 
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uncomfortable  fashion  of  sleepinff 
with  "  Excalibur  in  his  right  nana 
naked;"  in  that  position,  at  least, 
Morgan  la  Faye  finds  him  when 
she  makes  her  next  attempt  to  rob 
him  of  it,  and  is  obliged  to  content 
herself  with  carrying  off  the  en- 
chanted scabbard  "under  her  man- 
tle," and  throwing  it  into  the  depths 
of  a  lake.  King  Arthur  never  sees 
it  more. 

Arthur's  chief  counsellor,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  Merlin,  who  in 
tills  compilation  of  Sir  Thomas's  is 
brought  upon  the  stage  without  any 
kind  of  introduction,  as  a  personage 
with  whom  all  the  literair  world  of 
that  day  was  supposed  to  be  abeady 
well  acquainted.  We  may  soon  learn 
enough  about  him,  at  all  events,  for 
our  present  purpose.  The  earliest  of 
the  r^nch  metrical  legends  of  which 
he  is  the  hero  forms  part  of  Wace*s 
Brut,  Robert  de  Borron  amplified 
it  in  French  prose ;  and  there  is  also 
an  Endish  ^metrical  romance  which 
bears  his  name.  He  is  a  wondrous 
child  from  his  infancy— bom,  as  was 
said,  from  a  nun  and  an  evil  spirit, 
in  pursuance  of  a  design  thus  to 
eounteract  the  great  scheme  of  hu- 
man redemption ;  but  Nennius  tells* 
HS  tliat  his  father  was  no  worse  than 
a  Roman  consul  We  find  him,  how- 
ever—indeed, we  find  two  of  his  name 
— ^in  the  fragments  of  bardic  lays  and 
in  the  Triads,  at  least  five  centuries 
before  the  Norman  romance  was  put 
together.  The  chief  traditionary  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  and  his  super- 
natural powers,  are  found  in  both. 
He  is  the  mystical  philosopher  and 
Biagician  of  his  age ;  a  real  personage, 
we  may  be  almost  sure^  but  with  a 
history  which  conceals  him  in  a  cloud 
of  fable.  In  the  compilation  before 
us,  he  presents  much  the  same  con- 
tradictory character  as  modernphilo- 
sophers  are  too  apt  to  do.  He  can 
counsel  others  better  than  himself; 
he  has  learnt  every  secret  but  that 
of  his  own  weakness.  "  He  knoweth 
all  things,**  says  one  of  the  knights, 
"  by  his  divelrs  craft."  One  thing 
alone  his  craft  is  no  match  for.  Alas ! 
it  has  been  a  weak  point  with  the 
wisest  of  men,  before  and  since  Mer- 
lin's day.  Need  it  be  said— even  if 
Mr  Tennyson  had  not  made  it  public 
—that  it  was  a  woman  1    It  is  this 


Nimu&  or  Yiviane,  the  damosel  of 
the  lake,  with  whom  the  seer,  to 
whom  the  powen  of  nature  are  sub^ 
ject,  finds  himself  ''  so  sore  asotted.*' 
The  symptoms  were  the  usual  ones. 
That  ''old,  old  story"  was  old  even 
in  Merlin's  day.  The  early  romancer 
is  scarcely  so  merciful  to  him  as  the 
Laureate  has  been.  It  was  not  the 
lady's  fault ;  he ''  would  let  her  have 
no  rest,  but  always  he  would  be  with 
her  in  every  place."  She  "  was  pass- 
ing weary  of  him,"  but  was  afraid 
of  him,  ''because  he  was  a  diveH'a 
Sonne."  To  rid  herself  of  so  trouble- 
some a  lover,  she  enticed  him  at  last 
under  a  great  stone,  *'  which  a  hun- 
dred men  could  not  lift,"  and  left 
him  there,  for  ever,  it  would  appear 
— ''he  never  came  out  for  all  the 
craft  that  he  could  doe."  Long  after, 
Sir  Bagdemaeus  happening  to  ride 
tiiat  way,  "heard  mm  make  great 
moane*  and  would  have  holpen  him," 
but  Merlin  **  bade  him  leave  his  la- 
bour, for  all  was  in  vaine,  and  he 
might  never  be  holpen  but  by  her 
who  put  him  there."  Which  alleeoiy 
scarcely  needs  an  exposition  to  show 
the  hopelessness  of  all  interference 
by  third  [larties  in  such  desperate 
cases.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  there  is  more  than  one  version 
of  the  story.  One  romancer  says  that 
the  fair  one  only  did  it  by  way  of 
experiment— to  try  her  power,  we 
may  conclude— and  was  very  sony 
when  she  found  that  she  could  not 
{^et  him  out  sgain.  Another  account 
IS  that  her  object  was  to  keep  him 
with  her  always.  Evidently,  in  some 
shape,  we  have  here  his  story,  and 
her  story  \''dltet  luiT--''  lui  et  elU:' 
The  original  legend,  in  the  fragments 
of  it  which  yet  remain  to  us  in 
the  Welsh  Archaeology,  is  certainly 
grander.  The  great  magician  there 
enters  into  his  ^^  floating  house  of 
crystal  for  the  love  of  his  lady,"  and 
disappears  for  ever.  By  this  image, 
the  ex;>ounders  of  bardic  lore  tell  us, 
is  signified  death:  some  have  held 
that  the  "  floating  house"  of  crystal 
is  none  other  than  Ynystvitrine — 
the  Isle  of  Glass  ;  and  that  Merlin's 
mysterious  disappearance,  like  Ar- 
thur's, is  but  another  image  of  the 
covering  up  from  the  profane  eyes  of 
the  invader  with  his  new  creed  the 
mystic  rites  of  the  old  Druidical  re- 
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ligion  in  the  sacred  island  of  Glaston- 
bniy — to  boiBt  forth  aeain  into  day- 
light, if  erer  the  hour  should  come  for 
the  land  to  rid  herself  of  the  gods  of  the 
strmDcer.    So  certainly,  whenever  we 
look  Below  the  snrfi&oe  of  these  tales 
of  romance,  we  find  a  region  of  mytho- 
logy opening  npon  as  to  which  nearly 
eTezy  due  is  lost ^  and  nnder  the  thin 
veil  of  Chiistiamty  which  the  Anglo- 
Norman  troayenrs,  most  of  them 
probably  churchmen,  strove  to  throw 
over  them,  we  detect  the  old  pagan 
sapentitions,— just  as  the  character 
of  sadness,  which  has  been  remarked 
as  pervading  all  Celtic  poetry,  is  ill 
concealed  even  by  the  lighter  tone — 
more  refined,  but  less  moral— which 
they  have  borrowed  from  their  re* 
producers  in  the  soutL 

But  we  have  somewhat  anticipated 
the  course  of  the  main  narrative,  if 
nairadve  that  can  be  called  which  is 
at  best  but  a  conglomeiato  of  dis- 
jomted  legenda 

The  confederate  kings,  who  had 
been  discontented  at  Arthur's  acces- 
fflon  to  the  throne  of  his  reputed 
firther,  rally  their  forces  after  their 
first  defeat,  and  with  laiKer  aids 
make  war  upon  him  afresh.  They 
are  defeated,  however,  by  the  help  of 
King  Ban  and  Kinj^  JBors,  whom 
Arthur  has  called  in  from  ''over 
sea."  His  next  enemy  is  King  Ryance 
of  North  Wales  and  Ireland,  who 
sends  him  what  Arthur  fairly  calls 
''the  most  villanous  and  lewdest 
message  that  ever  man  heard  sent  to 
a  kiug."  He  had  a  taste  to  "  purflc 
his  mantle**  with  kings'  beards,  of 
which  he  had  already  obtained  ele- 
ven, having  overcome  their  owners 
in  mir  fight,  and  claimed  this  as  their 
homage.  One  more  was  wanting  to 
compete  the  pattern ;  and  this,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  should  be 
Arthur's.  In  reply  to  King  Ryance's 
messenger,  Arthur  bid  him  observe, 
in  the  nrst  place,  that  his  beard  was 
"  fall  young  vet  for  to  make  a  purfell 
of  j"  secondly,  with  an  emphasis  of 
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which  modem  grammar  is  incapable, 
that  for  this  "most  shamefulest 
message  Mb  master  should  do  him 
homage  "  on  both  his  knees,"  or  that 
he,  .^hur,  will  have  of  him  not 
beard  only,  but  the  head  on  which  it 
grows ;  a  threat  which  two  of  his 
knights,  the  brothers  Balin  and 
Baian,  would  have  accomplished  for 
him  without  fail,  but  for  King  Ry- 
ance's submission.  Lady  0.  Schreiher 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  her  identifi- 
cation of  this  personage  with  the 
Rhitta  Gawr  ^the  giant),  who  appears 
in  the  Welsh  legends  with  a  similar 
story  attached  to  him,  and  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Triads  as  one  of 
the  three  "regulators"  of  Britain. 
A  hill  near  Towyn  in  Merionethshire 
still  bears  the  name  of  Rhiw  y  Bar- 
/ai^-"Hill  of  the  Beards"— where 
the  giant  \a  said  to  have  been  slain.* 
But  Arthur^s  barons  "  will  let  him 
have  no  rest "  until  he  takes  a  wife. 
In  evil  hour  he  sets  his  affections 
on  Guenever,  Gwynhyfar,  or  Guan- 
humara,  as  Geoffrey  calls  her^  daugh- 
ter of  King  Leodegraunce  of  Camel- 
yard.  He  had  very  little  rest  after- 
wards. This  ladv  did  her  best 
throughoift  her  weaded  life  to  iustify 
the  character  given  her  in  the  old 
Welsh  distich,  said  to  be  still  cur- 
rent— 


''  Gwenhyfar  merch  Gog 
Drwg  yn  fechan,  ( 


Lgawr, 
L  yn  fawr."  f 


Merlin,  with  a  prophetic  insight  into 
the  fact  that  she  was  "not  whole- 
some "  for  the  king  to  take  to  wife, 
would  have  had  him  choose  better  ; 
but  is  fain  to  let  him  have  his  own 
way,  with  the  adndssion  that 
"  whereas  a  man's  heart  is  set,  he 
will-be  loth  to  return.'*  The  sole 
downr,  besides  her  fatal  beauty, 
which  Guenever  brings  with  her,  is 
the  world-renowned  Round  Table. 
It  had  belonged  to  Uther  Pendragoo, 
and  had  been  given  bv  him  to  Leode- 
graunce. Merlin  had  made  it,  as  we 
learn  from  the  romance  which  bears 


*  The  story  of  the  mantle  of  royal  beards,  whencesoever  derived,  is  common  pro- 
perty with  the  romance-writers.  It  appears  again,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages, 
in  this  very  collection  (vol.  i.  p.  167),  where  the  fancy  is  attributed  to  the  giant  of 
8t  Michael  8  Mount.  Spenser  adopts  it,  Fa/try  Qyiatn^  ti.  1, 13.  It  may  be  seen  in 
the  original  Welsh  Mo  MSS.,  p.  193. 

t  "  Gwenhyfar,  daughter  of  Gogyr£m  the  tall— wicked  when  little,  worse  when 
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his  name,  ''in  the  likeness  of  the 
world :"  if  we  are  to  take  the  ro- 
mance of  Tristan  aa  any  authority, 
it  turned  round  like  the  world  itself. 
That  such  was  its  construction  ap- 
pears probable  from  the  etymology 
of  the  terms   toumoi  and  tourney 
merUf  applied  to  the  military  games 
which  followed  the  repast  of  the 
warriors  at  their  Bound  Table.     It 
is  possible  that  it  was  an  invention 
of  mrman  chivalry,  for  M.  de  la 
Viliemanju^  has  been  unable  to  trace 
any  allusion  to  it  in  either  Welsh  or 
Breton  legends ;  it  does  not  appear 
even  in  the  Brut  y  Brenhined,  and 
the  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  Wace*8 
BrtU  ;  but  M.  de  la  Villemarqu^  quotes 
from  Posidonius  of  Apamsea  a  passage 
which  seems  to  prove  that  such  a 
custom— of  ranging  themselves  round 
a  circular  table  at  their  feasts,  and 
engaging  in  friendly  combat  after- 
wards— existed  amount  the  Celts  of 
Gaul  before  the  Christian  era.    It 
seems  indeed  highly  probable,  thouffh 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  tne 
zealous  and  mtelligent  champion  of 
Celtic  antiquities,  that  this  Round 
Table,  whatever  transformations  it 
may  have  undergone  in  the  lands  of 
the  French  romance-writers,  was  of 
Druidical  origin,  and  was  one  of 
those  circular  arrangements  of  stones 
which  to  this  day  interest  and  puzzle 
the  most  learned  antiauaries,  but 
were  probably  connected  with  their 
worship  of  Bel,  the  sun-god,  whom 
the  mythological  Arthur  is  said  to 
represent    That  it  had  some  hidden 
signification,  connected  with  the  old 
religion,  seems  almost  certain  even 
from  an  expression  in  these  romances, 
— "By  it  the  world  is  signified  of 
right.^'  *  The  table  here  said  to  have 
been    constructed  by  Merlin,    and 
which  is  solemnly  blessed,  after  it 
comes  into  Arthur's  possession,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had 
seats  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  knights, 
a'  number  always  to  be  made  up  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  they 
were  sworn  to  do  no  outrage,  to  be 
loyal  and  merciful,  to  succour  all 
women  in  distress,  and  to  fight  in  no 
unjust  quarrel,  "upon  paine  of  for- 
feiture of  their  worship  and  lordship 
of  King  Arthur  for  evermore."    The 
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"sieges"  of  the  knights  are  ^  wiitten 
all  about  with  letters  of  gold,"*  settai^ 
forth  the  names  of  the  several  occu- 
pants ;  but  one  place  is  left  always 
vacant  It  is  called  the  "  si^e  peril- 
ous : "  it  is  said  in  some  of  the  ro- 
mances to  be  reserved  for  the  Saint 
Graal  *  but  rather,  as  in  Mallory's 
compilation,  for  the  knight  to  come, 
who  was  to  achieve  that  wondrooa 
"quest,"  of  which  we  shall   have 
more  hereafter.    One  intention  of 
the   Round  Table    companionship 
seems  to  have  been  that  there  should 
be  a  perfect  equality  between  tii» 
knights  who  had  seats  there — a  peer- 
age of  valour,  as  it  were,  in  which  all 
should  rank  alike.    Twice  at  least  in 
English  history  attempts  were  made 
to  revive  at  least  the  name ;  fint  by 
Roger,  Earl  of  Mortimer,  who  set  one 
up  at  Kenilworth,  which  is  said  U> 
have  had  "  three  feet  of  peifeet  gold ;" 
and  again  by  Edward  IIL,  w£>  had 
one  made  with  places  for  twenty- 
four  knights  at  Windsor. 

From  the  date  of  Arthur's  msr- 
riafi;e,  the  compilation  before  us  is 
little  more  than  an  unconnected  series 
of  adventures,  ascribed  to  the  king 
and  his  knights,  until  it  breaks  into 
what  are,  in  fact,  separate  romanco^ 
containing  the  achievements  of  Sir 
Tristram,  Sir  Qalahad,  Sir  Perdval^ 
and  Sir  Lancelot  Again  does  Ar- 
thur's evil  sister.  Queen  Moij^n  la 
Faje,  aim  at  his  life,  by  the  gUt  of  a 
poisoned  mantle,  and  again  he  is 
preserved  by  his  tutelaiy  genius,  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Enra^  at  such 
treachery,  he  banishes  from  his  court 
her  son.  Sir  Ewaine,  in  the  belief 
that  he  is  privy  to  her  treason,  and 
his  cousin.  Sir  Gawaine.  elects  to 
share  his  exilei  Thev  riae  forth  to- 
gether in  quest  of  adventures;  and 
falling  in  with  one  Sir  Marhaus  (or 
Morolt)  of  Ireland,  they  make  his 
acquaintance  after  the  usual  fashion 
of  the  Arthurian  chivalry.  Sir  Mar- 
haus first  unhorses  and  defeats  them 
both,  and  then  "  the^  took  off  their 
helmes,  and  either  kissed  other,  and 
then  tney  swore  together  either  to 
love  other  as  brethren."  Their  sub- 
sequent adventures  are  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  lighter  parts  of  these 
romances.    On  their  way  they  meet 


*  Mort  d'Arthure,  vol  iii.  p.  88. 
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with  three  ^'damosels;'*  the  eldest, 
indeed,  could  only  bear  that  name  by 
courtesy,  for  she  ''had  threescore 
winters  of  age,  or  more,"  with  **  a 
gsurland  of  gold   aboat  her  head,  and 
*'  her  haire  white  under  the  garland." 
The  second  was  thirty  years  old;  the 
third  but  fifteen,  and  she  wore  a 
garland  of  flowers.    They  proceed  to 
choose — ^for  the  ladies  inform  them 
that  they  are  appomted  spedally  '*  to 
teach  errant  knights  strange  adven- 
tures" — and  Sir  Ewaine.  the  young- 
est knight,  with  a  self-aenying  gd- 
lanti7  most   uncommon  in  young 
knights  of  modem  date,  a  modesty 
and  forethought  perhapis  still  more 
uncommon,  chooses  (let  us  hope  the 
''l^and  of  gold"  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it)  the  ancient  damosel  of  sixty ; 
"  for  she  hath  aeene  much,"  he  says, 
''andean  helpe  me  best  when  I  have 
need."    The  maiden  of  fifteen  is  left 
to  the  last,  and  falls  to  the  lot  of  Sir 
Gawaine.  "Then  e vcay damosel  tooke 
her  knight  by  the  raine  of  the  bridle, 
and  brought  them  to  the  three  wayes, 
and  there  was  their  oath  made  to 
meete   at   the  fountain   that   day 
twelvemoneth  an  they  lived.  So  they 
kist  and  departed,  and  each  knight 
took  his  lady  behind  him."    With 
these  queer  incumbrances  they  ride 
north,  south,  and  west.  Sir  Gktwaine, 
amongst  other  adyentnies,  arbitrates 
in  a  dispute  between  a  knight  and  a 
dwarf  for  the  love  of  a  la<^^  by  the 
ample  expedient  of  leaviug  it  to  the 
lady's  own  decision ;  and  she,  with  a 

Eerverseness  occasionally  found  in 
er  sex,  chooses  the  dwarf,  who  had, 
the  romancer  tells  us,  "a  great  mouth 
and  a  short  nose.*'  His  own  damosel 
of  fifteen,  however,  leaves  him ;  for 
which,  if  all  tales  be  true  of  him 
that  we  hear  afterwards,  she  was  not 
much  to  be  blamed.  Sir  Ewaine  and 
Sir  Marhaus,  after  divers  adventures 
on  their  parts,  return  to  their  tryst, 
bringing  their  more  staid  damosels 
safe  benind  them.  "And  so  they 
came  to  Gamelot." 

The  compiler  dashes  off  at  once 
into  a  new  romance,  the  main  fea- 
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tures  of  which  exist  in  Geoffrejr  of 
Monmouth's  work,  on  the  subject 
of  Arthur^s  triumphant  expedition 
against  the  Emperor  of  Rome ;  which, 
ir  of  British  origin,  as  h&s  been  shown 
to  be  most  probable,  must  be  taken 
as  a  poetical  retribution  for  Julius 
Gsesai's  invasion.  For  centuries,  the 
British  hero's  conquest  seems  to  have 
been  as  firmly  believed  in  as  the 
Roman's,  and  its  details  probably 
much  more  familiar  to  the  popular 
ear.  Twelve  ancient  men,  bearing 
branches  of  olives,  are  sent  from  the 
Emperor  Lucius  to  demand  from 
Artnur  "truage"  for  his  realm  of 
Britain.  Arthur  refuses,  daiming- 
rather  on  his  part  truase  from  the 
Emperor,  inasmuch  as  "  Belinus  and 
Brenniu^*  knights  of  Britain,  had  the 
Empire  in  their  hands  many  dayes." 
Summoning  all  his  powers,  he  takes 
ship  at  Sandwich,  and  proceeds  to 
meet  his  enemy;  Queen  Guenever, 
like  other  dames  who  are  easily  com- 
forted, making  "great  sorrow  and 
lamentation  at  the  departing  of  her 
lord."  The  Emperor  is  already  in 
Burgundy,  intending  to  lay  waste 
"Little  Britaine,"  or  America, 
having  arrayed  against  his  rebellioua 
vassal  a  host  that  covered  "three- 
score miles  in  breadth."  He  brings 
with  him  not  only  the  forces  of 
"  Pounce,  PampoiUe,  Hermony,  and 
Surry"  (under  which  the  reader  re- 
cognises with  some  difficulty  Pontus, 
Pamphylia,  Armenia^  and  Syria), 
but  also  supernatural  aid,  in  the 
shape  of  "fifty  gyants  engendered  of 
fiends,"  "to  break  the  front  of  the 
battaiL"  One  of  these  remarkable 
grenadier-guards  was  Galapas,  "a 
man  of  mervailous  quantity,"  whom 
Eang  Arthur  in  the  fight  "short-, 
enea"  by  cutting  off  "  both  his  legs, 
by  the  knees,"  remarking  that  now  he 
was  "  better  of  a  size  to  deal  with." 
Smiting  with  his  good  sword  Excali- 
bur, "  ever  where  the  Bomaines  were 
thickest,"  though  wounded  himself 
"  athwart  the  visage,"  he  cleaves  Lu- 
cius from  head  to  breast,  and  routs- 
the  Romans  with  terrible  slaughter. 


*  Brennius,  we  suppose,  is  our  classical  acquaintance  Brennus  ( W.  brenhin,  king), 
whom  Arthur  here  claims  as  a  countryman.  Belinns  is  probably  Bell  Mawr,  tJbe 
fiimous  warrior  mentioned  in  "  F  Gododin"  stanza  39,  and  elsewhere ;  "  Emperor 
of  the  Isle  of  Britain,"  as  he  is  sometimes  styled  (lalo  MSS.,  p.  521,  &c.)  To  him 
the  Welsh  chieftains  loved  to  trace  their  pedigree. 


>^  King  Arthur  and 

jAiere  are  found  dead  on  the  field 
twenty  kings  and  threescore  sena- 
tors of  Rome,  whose  bodies  King 
Arthur  "did  embalme  and  gumme 
with  good  aroknatike  gummes,"  and 
sent  them  to  Borne  in  payment 
of  the  tribute  demanded— sufficient, 
he  tiiinks^  "  for  Britain,  Ireland,  ana 
aU  Almaine  with  Germany.'*  He 
pursues  his  triumphant  march,  tak- 
ing cities  as  he  goes,  to  Rome  itself 
(inien  the  goyemment  at  this  time 
appears  to  nave  been  rather  peculiar, 
consisting  of  an  '*  emperour  or  dicta- 
tour,"  a  i)ope  and  cardinals,  and  a 
piodesta),  is  crowned  emperor  with 
aU  solemnity  by  the  pope,  and  re- 
turns with  peat  glory  to  England. 

Sir  Qawaine,  in  this  campaign,  does 
knightljr  execution  upon  the  "  Sarra- 
sins^'  with  his  good  sword  Gralatine. 
Amongst  the  enemies'  ranks  he  meets 
with  some  stranee  dignitaries,  sudi 
as  the  "Duke  of  Duchmen**  and  the 
*^  Marques  of  Moises'  Land  f  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  is  one  Sir 
Priamus,  who  is  "  lineally  descended 
of  Alexander  and  Hector  by  right 
line,"  and  claims  also  "Duke  Josue 
andMachabeus"  amongst  hiskindred, 
and  is  "  right  inheritor  of  Alexandry 
and  Affrike,  and  all  the  out  isles.' 
This  pagan  Knight  Sir  Gawaine  over- 
comes after  a  terrific  combat;  Sir 
Priamus  then  stanches  his  adversary's 
wound  with  a  vial  "  full  of  the  four 
waters  that  came  out  of  Paradise," 
and  requests  to  be  made  a  Christian. 
These  victories  are  not  won  without 
the  loss  of  some  of  the  good  knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  for  whose  fall, 
we  are  told^  King  Arthur  "wept, 
and  dried  his  eyes  with  a  handker- 
cher  "—a  touch  of  the  senuine  real- 
istic which  we  commenato  the  notice 
of  our  modem  novelists. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  turn  our 
attention  to  some  of  the  more  re- 
nowned of  the  heroes  of  the  Round 
Table.  The  two  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  the  most  undoubted 
claim  to  be  of  British  origin  are  Sir 
Kay  and  Sir  Bedver,  or  Bedivere. 
Their  names  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
long  list  of  Arthui's  warriors  in  the 
Welsh  romance  of  KUhvfch  and  OU 
wen,  the  only  two  whom  we  can 
certainly  identify  among  the  knights 
of  the  French  romances.  It  is  in 
exact  conformity  with  this  pre-emi- 
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nence  in  the  Mabinogiy  that  we  find 
them  holding  offices  of  higii   trust 
about  the  royal  person.    Sir  Kay, 
-^the  "  Cai  ap  Kynyr"  of  the  Welsh 
l^ends,  the  "  Messire  Queux"  <tf  the 
French  romances,— is  Arthur^a  foster- 
brother,  the  youne   prince    having 
been  intrusted  bv  Merlin  to  the  ma- 
ternal offices  of  the  lady  of  his  fibther 
Sir  Ect<ir.    He  is  the  chi^  eook  or 
cellarer  of  Arthur  in  the  Welsh  tales; 
this  office,  by  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha^ 
the  British  Justinian,  holding  the 
third  place  amongst  tiie  high  fane- 
tionanes  of  the  court    The    Brut 
calls  him  ^  s^n^hal,"  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  office  of  much  the  same 
nature.    In  Mallory's  book  be  is  said 
to   have   been  made    by  the  king 
''  seneschal  of  England."    He  is  al- 
ways about  Arthur's   person,  and 
seems  to  have  had  some  adourable 
(qualifications  for  a  royal  oompanion 
in  those  stirring. days.    "He  drank 
like  four,"  says  an  old  Welsh  bard, 
''and  fought  like  a  hundred."    In 
the  collection  before  us  he  does  not 
appear   to   have  been   bo   pc^valar 
amongst  his  fellow-knights  as  this 
jovial  spirit  would  have  seemed  to 
imply.    "The  proud  Kay,"  they  call 
him.    "  He  weeneth   no  knignt  so 
good  as  he,  and  the  contrary  is  often 
proved."    To  do  him  justice,  he  is 
always  ready  to  fight,  but  does  not 
always  come  off  with  credit^  nor  does 
this  result  seem  altogether  unsatis- 
factory to  the  rest  of  the  Round 
Table.     There   is  a  Thersftes-Iike 
vein  about  his  discourse  at  times, 
which  mi^ht  perhaps  account  for 
this.    He  IB,  as  Sir  Tristram  com- 
plains, "passing  overthwart  of  his 
tongue;"  having  a  trick,  moreover, 
of  bestowing  nicknames  not  always 
the  most  complimentary,  calling  Sir 
Gkureth  "  Fine-hands,"  and  Sir  Brew- 
nor  "  the  knight  of  the  ill-cut  coat" 
{La  cote  male  taille).    These  peculi- 
arities of  temperament  are  excused 
by  one   of  the  romancers  on   the 
ground  of  his  having  been  so  unfiurly 
deprived  of  his  mothei^s  attentions 
in  his  infancy   for   the  benefit  of 
Prince  Arthur. 

Sir  Bedivere,  who  is  found  in  the 
Mahinogi  of  "Gheraint,'*BB  the  house- 
steward  of  the  king,  appears  also  in 
Wace's  ^/*u^  as  his  cupbearer.  Waoe 
makes  him  an  Angevin ;  according  to 
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^me  of  the  Welsh  authorities,  Ar- 
Uior  created  him  Dake  of  Nonnasdy. 
A  frannent  in  the  Welah  Archsology 
Teeoras  him  as  a  British  warrior, 
irho  died  in  defence  of  his  country. 
He  appears  but  seldom  in  these  pre- 
aent  romances,  but  is  one  of  the  few 
who  is  present  with  Arthur  at  the 
]«at. 

Sir  Perdval,  ''  the  noble  knight 
and  Qod's  kniffht,''  whose  seat  is  on 
the  light  hand  of  the  siege  perilous, 

eij9  a  Tery  considerable  part  in  the 
t  division  of  Mallory's  book.  He 
fleems  to  be  fairl  y  identified  by  Lady 
O.  Schreiber  and  M.  de  la  Villemarqu6 
with  a  hero  of  British  legend,  Pere- 
dnr  son  of  Evrok.  One  of  the  tales 
of  the  Mabinogion  bears  his  name. 
He  there  appears  as  the  son  of  a 
widow,  wha  haviug  lost  her  hus- 
band, £arl  Evrok,  and  six  tall  sons, 
in  battle,  brings  up  this  last  in  a  re- 
mote solitude,  where  he  may  never 
hear  of  arms.  "  None  dared  name  a 
horse  or  a  weapon  in  his  presence.** 
But  the  usual  result  of  a  struggle 
i^gainst  nature  follows.  He  meets 
<Hie  day  in  the  forest  three  kniehts 
of  Arthur's  court  Struck  with  their 
gallant  appearance,  he  Questions  his 
*  mother,  who  tells  him  toat  they  are 
"  angels ;"  nothing  henceforth  will 
serve  him  but  he  must  be  an  angel 
too.  He  sets  off  at  last  on  his  ad- 
Tenturea,  on  a  bony  piebald  horse, 
with  many  tears  and  a  few  parting 
ipaTims  of  advice  on  his  mothera 
part ;  never  to  pass  a  church  with- 
out going  in  to  say  his  prayers,  or 
([ood  meat  and  drink  witnout  help- 
m^  himself  if  he  is  hungry,  or  a  jewel 
Without  picking  it  up,  or  a  pretty 
woman  without  paying  his  court  to 
her — whether  she  give  him  permia- 
sion  or  no.  The  youth— who  is  re- 
presented as  partaking  in  some  mea- 
sure of  that  cnaracter  of  "  innocent  '* 
which  in  all  Celtic  nations  is  con- 
sidered as  the  favourite  of  heaven — 
acts  upon  these  maternal  iigonctions 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  He 
enters  a  lady*s  pavilion,  mistaking  it 
for  a  church,  eats  half  her  dinner, 
aod  begs  a  jewel  from  her  finger. 


According  to  the  French  version  of 
the  story,  he  also  carries  out  veiy 
literally  tne  last  of  his  mother's  max- 
ims—he kisses  the  lady,  in  spite  of 
her  very  proper  resistance,  ^'vingt 
foU  **— pleading,  like  a  dutiful  son, 

"  Si  com*  ma  mere  me  Taprit-; 
Ma  mere  m'enseigna  et  dit. 
Que  les  pucelles  aaluane 
En  quel  lieu  que  je  les  troTaaM/'  * 

But  of  this  act  of  filial  obedience 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Wel^ 
original  makes  no  mention.  The 
same  hero  appears  also  in  an  ancient 
Breton  legena,  quoted  by  M.  de  la  Vil- 
lemarqu^,  under  the  name  of  Pero- 
nik.  Both  names  are  traced  by  him 
to  the  same  derivation ;  jaer  bemg  an 
old  British  word  signifying  boi^  or 
basin ;  and  the  romance  form  of  the 
name,  Percival  (per  cyfaiir),  is  by  the 
same  authority  held  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  equivalent  to  Peredur 
(per,  kedar  or  «/ar)— both  signifyinjg^ 
"  companion  of  the  basin.  This 
magic  basin  or  bowl,  which  is  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  both  the  WeHah. 
and  the  Breton  legends,  and  appears 
also  in  an  earlier  poem  attributed  to 
Taliesin  in  the  Welsh  Archaeology, 
is  none  other  than  the  original  of  Uie 
Saint  Graal,— a  term  of  which  the 
etymology  has  been  long  disputed,t 
the  mystic  secret  which  is  the  sul^ect 
of  a  cjcle  of  romance  as  renowned 
and  far  more  intricate  than  the  gen- 
uine Arthurian  legends,  with  which 
it  has  become  inseparablv  connected, 
though  we  think  that  M.  de  la  Rue 
is  unquestionably  right  in  attribut- 
ing; to  it  a  distinct  and  separate 
origin.  To  investigate  the  sources  of 
this  remarkable  legend,  and  to  trace 
the  various  changes  and  modifica- 
tions which  it  has  undergone  in  the 
hands  of  the  romanders,  although  a 
task  not  without  interest,  would  be 
to  enter  upon  a  '*  quest"  almost  as 
hopeless  as  that  wnich  is  said  to 
have  engaged  so  long  the  chevaliers 
of  King  Arthur.  The  Holy  Graal, 
or  Greal,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
vessel  from  which  the  Saviour  drank 
at  the  last  supper,  and  afterwards 


*  ChroHen  de  Troye$,  romanoe  of  Percival  U  Gallois,  quoted  by  H.  de  la  Yille- 

t  WarUm'a  derivation,  "  Sangm$  realis,^*  la  quite  untenable  \  it  la  the  Qymrio 
QrattU,  Latin  Qradale^^^  vessel  for  mixed  meata. 
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said  to  have  been  filled  with  the 
Blood  from  the  Cracifixion,  collected 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  who  car- 
ried it  with  him  into  Britain.  With 
it  came  also  a  sacred  lance,  said  to 
have  been  that  of  Longas  the  cen- 
turion, with  which  he  pierced  the 
Sacred  Side,  and  which  ever  after 
dropped  blood.  These  treasures  wero 
left  by  Joseph  to  his  successors,  with 
the  charge  that  one  of  them  snould 
always  act  as  their  especial  guardian, 
and  m  reverence  for  so  hi^h  a  trust, 
should  scrupulously  maintain  his 
chastity.  Alain  the  son  of  Bron,  to 
whom  the  trust  descends  in  turn, 
breaks  this  obligation,  though  in 
look  only;  he  is  immediatelir  wound- 
ed by  the  lance  through  both  thighs, 
becomes  a  cripple,  and  ever  uter 
passes  his  life  m  fishing.  He  is 
known  as  "  Le  Roi  Prehear ^  and 
as  the  *^  maimed  kin^."  The  Holy 
Graal  from  that  time  disappears  from 
human  sight,  or  is  only  seen  and 
tasted  occasionally  by  the  faithful 
few;  and  it  is  foretold  by  Merlin 
that  the  king's  wound  may  never  be 
healed,  nor  the  Holy  Vessel  redis- 
covered, until  one  of  Joseph's  lineage 
shall  appear  on  earth,  a  pure  and 
stainless  knight,  who  shall  take  that 
vacant  place  at  the  Bound  Table 
which  no  mortal  knight  has  yet  ven- 
tured to  fill — *'he  snail  sit  in  the 
Siege  PerillouB.  and  he  shall  win  the 
SantgreaL**  This,  then,  becomes  the 
object  of  ambition  to  all  good  knights 
of  Arthurs  court;  and  the  ''Quest 
of  the  Saint  Graal,'*  accordingly,  is 
taken  up  by  the  most  renowned 
amongst  them;  and  it  is  a  portion 
of  these  adventures,  adapted  from 
the  romances  which  bore  the  name, 
which  fills  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
third  volume  of  Mallor^'s  compila- 
tion. But  the  sketch  which  we  nave 
given  of  the  history  of  the  Graal  has 
been  altered  and  amplified  bj  the 
Anglo-Norman  writers,  until  it  has 
become  a  puzzling  mass  of  contradic- 
tions. The  "  maimed  king'*  is  some- 
times called  Pellam  or  Peilas  of  Lys- 
tenoise,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
wounded  by  the  lance  for  attempt- 
ing to  draw  a  sword  which  "  no  man 
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might  beflripe  but  one  ;"*  or  again, 
the  wound  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
flicted by  a  knight  named  Balin,  who 
seizes  the  lance  in  self-defence,  and 
so  smites  what  passes  into  a  proverb 
as  ''the  dolorous  stroke ;'*t  some- 
times Joseph  himself  is  spoken  of  aa 
having  been  "  smitten  tnrough  the 
thigh; "4:  sometimes  the  maimed 
king,  who  is  to  be  healed  by  the  Sui- 
crreal,  would  appear  to  be  one  Eing- 
Evebuce,  who  lies  in  a  bed — "  three 
hundred  winters  iMTl  These  in- 
congruities may  serve  as  additional 
evidence  of  the  looseness  with  which 
Mallory  blended  his  materials.  In 
the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics  who, 
like  Walter  Mapes  and  the  brothers 
De  Borron,  be<^une  romancers — em- 
^oyed  or  at  least  patronised  by 
HenxT  II.— the  legend  of  the  Saint 
Graal  mw  in  mystery  and  splen- 
dour. They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  Latin  original  was- 
written  by  "^  vraiCruciJur* — Christ 
himself.  The  cup  is  formed  from  a 
diamond  that  fell  from  the  crown  of 
Satan  in  his  contest  with  St  Michael ; 
it  is  located  in  a  temple  of  its  own 
upon  "  Mount  Salvage,"  a  dome  of 
sapphire,  round  which  rise  thirty-six 
towers  surmounted  by  crosses  of 
crystal :  knights  "  Templistes,"  all 
armed,  Keep  watch  about  it  day  and 
night;  but  it  is  visible  only  to  the 
pure  in  flesh  and  spirit.  In  this  com- 
pilation of  Mallorv's  it  appears  as  a 
''  vessell  of  gold,"  borne  by  a  nudden, 
emitting  "  all  manner  of  sweetnesse 
and  savour,"  healing  the  wounds  of 
those  who  approach  it ;  but  it  may 
not  be  seen  '^but  by  a  perfect  man."  it 
Sir  Peroival  has  ''a glimmering"  of 
it,  because  he  is  a  maiden  knight 
Or  it  stands  upon  a  "  table  of  silver,** 
"manv  angels  about  it,"  in  King 
Pelles  8  castle  of  Gorbin  or  Corbonek, 
— called  elsewhere  the  "castle  ad- 
venturous,^' or  Chateau  de  MerveUlet; 
lions  guard  the  entrance,  and  ih^ 
chamto  which  contains  the  holv 
vessel  is  "  as  bright  as  thouffh  aU 
the  torches  in  the  world  haabeen 
there."  IT  All  the  mystical  fancier 
of  a  half-idolatrous  Christianity  ar& 
here  combined  with  the  picturesque. 


*  La  Mori  d'Arthwre,  vol.  iii.  chap.  Ixxxri. 

t  Vol.  iii.  chap.  c. 

)|  See  Yol.  iii.  ch.  ii.  xiv.  zviii. 


t  IbitL^  Tol.  L  chap.  xL 
§  Vol.  iii  chap.  11.  cii. 
IT  Vol.  iii.  ch.  xcv.  xcvi. 
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naintiBg  of  mediaeval  chivalry.  In 
met,  as  will  be  seen,  these  romances 
of  tne  Graal  are  of  a  totally  different 
^ooloaring  from  the  genuine  tales  of 
Arthur;  the  personages  introduced 
into  the  action  are  the  same,  but  the 
parts  allotted  to  them  are  rather 
those  of  armed  pilgrims  than  knights 
adventurous. 

Bat   the   Holy   Vessel   and  the 
Sleedin^  Lance,  though   they  fall 
iato  their  places  so  easfly  and  natur- 
ally amount  the  regalia  of  a  fand- 
fm  Christianity,  are  indisputably  of 
pa^Q  origin.  The  first  has  long  been 
claimed  by  Welsh  antiquaries  as  a 
l)raidical  symbol*     The  author  of 
^ritcmnia  after  the  Bamans,  whose 
researches  in  bardic  theology  entitle 
his  opinion  to  considerable  weight, 
speaks  verjr  confidently  on  the  sub- 
ject.   *'  It  is  no  romance,"  he  says, 
^'but  a  blasphemous  imposture,  more 
dwing  than  any  on  record,  in  which 
it  is  endeavoured  to  pass  on  the  mys- 
teries of  bardism  for  the  inspirations 
erf*  tlie  Holy  Ghost."    It  is  certain 
that  in  the  Welsh  le^ud  of  Peredur, 
the  undoubted  origmal  of  Sir  Per- 
dval,  a  wondrous  bowl  and  lance  are 
to  be  found,  which  make  no  claim 
to  Christian  oridn.     The  bowl  has 
within  it  the  feanul  sight  of  a  human 
head  swimming  in  blood;  the  lance's 
point  distils  three   drops  of  gore. 
There,   too,  we  find  the   "flsher- 
Eing;"   a  white-haired   old   man, 
lame,  fishing  with  his  attendants  in 
a  lake ;  the  whole  of  the  properties 
of  the  ecclesiastical  legend  m  a  ruder 
form.     M.  de  la  ViUemarqu^  also 
speaks  of  a  Breton  le^nd,  in  which  a 
marvellous  vessel  of  similar  character 
appears,  which,  like  the  Graal,  has 
the  property  of  filling  itself  with  all 
kinds  01  dehdous  meats  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  partaker.    Still  ear- 
lier than  these,  M.  de  la  Villemanju^ 
quotes  fragments  from  Talieein  which 
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speak  of  a  magic  bowl  which  con- 
tained the  mysteries  of  the  world, 
and,  like  the  Graal  of  the  romances, 
had  the  power  to  heal  mortal  wounds, 
and  even  to  bring  the  dead  to  Ufe. 
Such  a  bowl  formed  one  of  the  thir- 
teen treasures  of  the  ide  of  Britain, 
which  Merlin  bore  away  in  his  '^  ship 
of  crystal'*  to  the  Isle  of  Avalon; 
thus  disappearing,  like  the  Graal, 
from  human  view.  The  bloodjr  lance 
appears  also  in  a  prophecy  attributed 
to  Taliesin,  in  which  it  is  foretold 
that  "the  realm  of  Logres"  (the 
Saxon  England}  "shaU  fiiU  by  a 
bleeding  lance,  t  which  became  to 
the  Britons  from  that  time  forth  the 
symbol  of  liberty  and  deliverance. 

Foremost  amongst  the  kniehts- 
companions  who  engage  in  the  noly 
Quest  is  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 
Son  of  Kio^  Ban  of  Benwicke  (pro- 
bably Benoit  in  Brittany),  he  is  car- 
ried away  in  his  infancy  b^  the  fairy 
Yiviane,  and  brought  up  in  her  en- 
chanted island.  In  him  we  have  the 
romanciers'  ideal  of  chivalry;  so 
noble  and  so  fascinating  is  his  cha- 
racter in  manv  points,  that  we  can 
scarcely  wonaer  if  we  see  it  exer- 
dsing  even  at  this  day  a  dangerous 
influence  in  the  pages  of  modern  lite- 
rature. But  for  one  thin^,  Lancelot 
had  been  indeed  the  kmght  ^sam 
peur  et  tans  reproche;*"  and  un- 
nappiljr  his  one  fault— coupled,  too, 
as  It  IS  in  his  case,  with  a  certain 
truth  and  loyalty,  though  to  an  un- 
worthy cause— IS  of  that  nature 
which  wins  pardon  easiest  from  the 
young  and  passionate.  We  need  no 
more  than  to  allude  to  his  amour 
with  Queen  Guenever,  the  blot  on 
his  escutcheon  which  the  poets  of 
the  "Courts  of  Love"  were  not 
ashamed  to  blazon  into  a  virtue.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Norman  gestours, 
from  whom  Mallory  draws  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  these  volumes,  he 


*  Mr  Peter  Boberto  (Collect.  Comb.,  vol.  i.  p  809)  suggeste  that  it  was  the  divining- 
oup  of  the  Druida.  It  wai  eaid  to  be  kept  at  St  David's,  and  to  have  been  carried 
theoce  to  Glastonbury  (irhich,  from  tbat  circumstance,  took  its  name  of  Ynya  Wytryn, 
islimd  of  the  little  ^laae),  and  to  have  been  restored  to  its  original  locality  by  King 
Arthur.  He  holds  it  be  the  some  as  the  Santo  Catino  (a  cup  of  great  beauty  made  of 
some  composition  of  an  emerald  colour)  carried  off  from  Florence  (?)  by  Kapoleoa  ; 
tmt  restorod,  and  still  to  be  seen  for  five  francs  in  the  cathedral  at  Genoa,  accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  Note*  and  Queriee,  The  history  of  its  travels  seems  rather 
obscure. 

t  H.  Villemarqad  quotes  the  Lufr  Talienn,  an  MS.  in  the  Hengwrt  library. 
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"  has  not  his  peer  of  any  earthly  sin- 
fal  man.'*  "  At  no  time  was  he  over- 
come, but  it  were  by  treason  or  en- 
chantment.** Brave,  gentle,  and  true, 
he  wins  honour  andlove  from  knights 
and  ladies.  To  him  alone  the 
haughtiest  champions  of  Arthur^s 
court  are  content  to  yield  the  prise 
of  the  tournament  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  defeat  from  such  a  hand  con- 
fers almost  as  much  honour  as  yic- 
toiy  over  others.  Even  Arthur, 
whom  he  has  so  deeply  wronged, 
feels  the  spell  upon  him ;  he  bursts 
into  tears,  when  Lancelot  assists  him 
to  remount — "  thinking  on  the  great 
courtesie  that  was  in  Sir  Lancelot 
more  than  in  any  other  man."  So 
successful  was  the  portrait  which 
thev  had  drawn  of  all  that  was  noble 
ana  admirable — writing  as  they  did 
for  a  licentious  age  and  a  corrupt 
court — ^that  it  was  only  left  for  the 
later  mythists  of  the  Graal  to  point 
out  how  one  deadly  sin  disqualifies 
the  flower  of  chivaliy  from'approach- 
ing  the  church's  mysteries.  "Had 
he  not  been  in  his  privy  thoughts 
and  in  his  mind  set  inwardly  to  the 
queen,  as  he  was  in  outward  seeming 
unto  God,  there  had  no  knight  ^pass- 
ed him  in  the  Quest  of  the  Saint 
GraaL*'*  "It  had  been  most  con- 
venient for  him  of  all  earthly  knights, 
but  sin  is  so  foul  in  him  that  he  may 
not  achieve  such  noble  deeds.'*  t 
Once,  indeed,  he  wins  his  way  to  a 
st^ht  of  the  Holy  Vessel ;  before  it  a 
priest  elevates  the  Host,  with  the 
miraculous  weight  of  which  he  seems 
to  stager;  Lancelot  puts  forth  a 
sacrilegious  hand,  UkeUzzah,to  help 
him ;  and  is  struck  down  in  a  swoon 
which  lasts  for  twenty-four  days— 
in  pimishment,  as  he  learns  aiter- 
wards,  for  as  many  vears  of  sin. 
Weary  and  dispirited,  ne  returns  to 
Gamelot,  to  find  half  the  companions 
of  the  Round  Table  slain,  j^ni^hts 
"  of  evil  feiith  and  poor  of  behef," 
their  presumptuous  quest  has  been 
fatal  to  them. 

Three  there  are.  however,  to  whom 
success  is  foretola— Sir  Percival,  Sir 
Bors  de  Ganis,  and  Sir  Galanad. 
The  first  and  the  last  are  pure  and 
maiden  knights ;  Sir  Bors  has  never 
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sinned  but  once.    Sir  Galahad  is  the 
beautiful  creation  of  the  later  fictionsL 
He  belonra  to  the  romance  of  the 
Graal,  and  would  be  auite  oat   ci 
place  in  the  earlier  Artnurian  story. 
He  is  the  son  of  Sir  Lancelot  and 
Kin^  Pelles's  daughter :  his  birth  is 
illegitimate,  but  it  has  Deen  brought 
about  by  enchantment  He  is  intro- 
duced suddenlv  by  an  old  man  amongst 
the  assembled  knights,  and  plaoed 
in  the  "  siege  perilous."    The  latighiM 
all  marvel  that  he  "  durst  sit  thers^ 
that  was  so  tender  of  ase ; "  bnt  hn 
name  is  found  written  there  in  letten 
of  gold  and  he  is  acknowledged  as 
the  rightful  occupant  that    ^  shall 
win  the  Saint  GraaL"    It  is  hopeless 
to  trace  any  connected  allegory  m  the 
long  train  of  adventures  which  fol- 
low, in  which  the  mystical  sometimeB 
descends  to  absurdity,  and   some- 
times rises  to  the  sublime  :  we  have 
probably  here,  as  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  Mallory's  book,  a  rude  at- 
tempt to  combine  portions  of  sepa- 
rate romances  into  a  connected  stoiy. 
But  Gkilahad  is  the  type  of  a  spiritual 
knighthoodj  and  a  member  of  a  high- 
er  companionship  than  King  Ar- 
thur's.   He  wears  no  lady's  mvour, 
or  blazon  of  man's  device  ;  a  whitd 
shield,  crossed  with  blood,  which  has 
a  marvellous  history j:  the  sword  of 
King  David,§  with  a  scabbard  made 
in  part  out "  the  tree  of  life,"  a  white 
steed  brought  to  him  "  in  the  Lord's 
behalfe"    by    the   White    Knight, 
"whose  name  is  for  none  earuily 
man  to  know"  If— these  are  theacooo- 
trements  of  the  Champion  of  Heaven; 
and  the  crown  he  seeks  is— Death, 
and  Life  Eternal    "  Sir  Galahad  fell 
in  his  prayers  long  time  unto  our 
Lord,  that  at  what  time  he  asked  h6 
might  passe  out  of  this  worid.    And 
so  mucn  he  prayed,  till  at  the  last  a 
voice  said  unto  him,  '  Galahad,  thou 
shalt  have  thy  request,  and  when 
thou  askest  the  death  of  thy  body 
thou  shalt  have  it,  and  thou  shaft 
find  the  life  of  thy  soul.' "  H    Brie^ 
but  glorious  is  his  career ;  no  wonder 
that  before  him,  not  only  evil  and 
cruel  knights,  but  even  the  noble 
Percival,  and  Lancelot  the  peerless^ 
when  they  encounter  him  in  his 


♦  Vol.  iii.  p.  185. 

§  YoL  iii  ch.  Ixzxir.,  &o. 


t  Vol  ill  p.  14. 

II  Vol.  iii  oh.  xxzYii 


t  Vol  iii  ch.  xxzvii.,  fte. 
ir  YoL  iii  eh.  oil 
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disgnifie,  go  down,  horse  and  man. 
The  siraige  allegoiy,  indeed,  scarcely 
escapes  tne  charge  of  irreverence; 
for  in  some  pasaages  Galahad  is  plain- 
ly the  representation  of  One  who  is 
man,    and  yet    more    than    man. 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  had  pre- 
vision of  his  coming;   he   is  the 
child  of  prophecy,  who  is  to  find 
again  the  immortal  privileges  which 
have  bean  lost  so  long ;  he  drives  out 
the  seven  evil  knights  {"  which  be- 
token the  seven  deadly  sins'*)  from 
the  Castle  of  Maidens,  where  were  so 
many  people  ''that  he  might  not 
nmnber   them,*'   who   had    "  long 
ahidden  their  deliverance;"  he  ex- 
orcises the  fiend,  who  recognises  him 
as  the  ^  Servant  of  God,'  and  cries 
oat  in  terror  at  his  approach,  ''for 
thoa  shalt  make  me  goe  againe  there, 
where  I  have  beene  so  long ;"  he  de- 
seends  into  a  cave  to  deliver  a  spirit 
that  has  dwelt  in  fire  "three  hun- 
dred and  four  and  fifty  years."  *    The 
source  from  whence  these  adventures 
are  drawn  cannot  be  mistaken. 

With  Sir  Bors  and  Sir  Perdval. 
who  have  also  gone  through  special 
triids  and  temptations  of  their  own, 
Galahad  enters  the  ship  of  Faith, 
made  by  Solomon—- "so  perfect  that 
it  will  suffer  no  sinne  m  it  "—and 
after  adventures  cast  in  the  wildest 
tfpe  of  leli^oas  alkflory,  he  is  blest 
with  the  sight,  ana  fed  with  the 
miraculous  dainties,  of  the  GraaL 
With  the  blood  of  the  spear  he  heals 
the  maimed  kin^,  and  then  departs 
with  his  mystenous  trophies  to  the 
"holy  city"  of  SaTras.t  Here  he  is 
nuide  king ;  for  a  year  he  wears  the 
"  crown  or  gold  ;"  and  then  his  pray- 
er is  granted,  and  "  a  multitude  of 
angels  bear  up  his  soul  to  heaven." 
A  Hand  out  of  the  clouds— "but 
they  saw  not  the  body  "—bears  away 
Yessell  and  Lance;  and  "sithence 
was  no  man  so  hardy  aa  to  say  that 
he  had  seen  the  sancgreal.'  Sir 
Percival  takes  a  religious  habit,  and 
dies ;  Sir  Bors  buries  him  "  in  the 
spiritualities,"  and  returns,  with  an 
account  of  the  achievement  of  the 
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Quest,  to  Arthur's  court  at  Game- 
lot. 

Thither,  somewhat  unwillingly,  we 
return  too.  The  tangled  web  of  ad- 
venture begins  afresh  (in  fact,  it  is  a 
new  romance),  and  Lancelot  is  again 
the  hero.  In  vain  for  him  have  been 
his  own  resolve  to  lead  henceforth 
a  pure  life,  and  Galahad's  parting 
charge  to  him  by  Sir  Bors's  mouth, 
"  to  remember  this  unsteadfast 
world;"  he  "began  to  resort  unto 
Queen  Guenever  again,  and  forgat 
the  promise  and  the  profession  that 
he  had  made  in  the  Quest."  Their 
^ilty  love  runs  on  its  course,  only 
interrupted  by  the  pathetic  tale  of 
Elaine  la  Blaunche,  the  maid  of  Asfco- 
lat,  of  whose  scarlet  sleeve,  worn  by 
Lancelot  at  the  toumament,the  queen 
is  jealous,  and  who  floats  down  dead, 
in  her  barge,  "covered  with  black 
samite,"  amongst  all  the  gay  company 
"  at  Westminster."  Twice  the  queen 
is  detected,  and  condemned  to  the 
stake;  and  twice  Lancelot  delivers 
her ;  the  last  time,  at  the  expense  of 
the  lives  of  Sir  Gareth  and  many  of 
his  companions  of  the  Round  Table. 
Concealment  from  this  time  is  hope- 
less ;  yet  such  is  his  renown  and  po- 
pularity that  his  nephew  Sir  Bors, 
with  many  other  of  the  knights- 
companions,  who  "  will  take  the  woe 
with  the  weiedth,"  espouse  his  cause, 
and  he  carries  off  Guenever  to  his 
castle  of  Joyous  Gtiide^t  until  the 
king's  wrath  cool.  On  some  strange 
principle,  wholly  repugoant  to  our 
modem  feelings,  the  rope  charges 
Arthur  to  receive  his  queen  back 
again  "  on  pain  of  interditmg  all  Eng- 
land ;"  ana  she  is  restored  to  him  in 
a  sort  of  triumphal  procession — "in 
white  cloth  of  gold  tissue  " — a  senti- 
mental display  which  is  represented 
by  the  trouveurs  as  affecting  the  bold 
knights  who  were  there  present  even 
to  tears.  But  "King  Arthur  sate 
still,  and  spake  not  one  word." 

Sir  Lancelot  also  has  been  claimed 
by  M.  de  la  Villemartiu^  and  by  Lady 
O.  Schreiber  as  a  British  hero.  The 
latter  sees  in  his  name  nothing  more 


♦  Vol.  iii.  oh.  Ixzxri  xliii.  xL  xcix. 

+  Serras  appears  in  the  romance  to  be  somewhere  "  in  the  parts  of  Babylon." 
Mr  Wright  thinks  it  may  be  intended  for  Charrse  (Haran).  There  seems  an  allegori- 
cal allusion  to  the  **  New  Jemsolem." 

X  This  has  been  said  to  be  Berwick ;  but  the  Bretons  show  it  near  Brest. 
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than  a  tranalation  of  Paladr-ddeU^ 
"  splintered  spear  "—-a  chief  who  is 
celebrated  in  the  Triads.*  But  this  is 
somewhat  weak  evidence,  as  no  le- 
gends appear  to  identify  him  in  anj 
way  witn  Lancelot's  story,  and  he  is 
said  to  be  the  son  of  the  "  King  of 
India."  M.  de  la  Villemarqu^t  with 
more  plausibility,  remarks  that  the 
true  orthography  of  the  name  is 
L'Ancelot— or  simply  Ancelot,  as  it 
appears  in  the  romance  of  Ogier  the 
Dane;  and  that  this  is  the  dimin- 
utive of  the  word  ilfu;^^,  which  in  the 
romance  laneuu^e  signified  "  vassal/' 
or  "servant  This,  ne  holds,  is  the 
exact  translation  of  the  Welsh  Ma^l^ 
a  name  borne  by  a  Celtic  chief  (some- 
times called  also  Mad-uxu  or  Mo/el- 
gun)  celebrated  by  the  Welsh  bards 
and  in  the  Triads,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  lover  of  Guenever,  to  have 
laid  wiGdt  for  her  in  a  wood,  and  to 
have  carried  her  off  into  his  kingdom 
(which,  according  to  Caradoc,  was 
in  Scotland),  where  he  was  long  be- 
sieged by  Arthur.  But  we  conceive 
that  the  Celtic  hero  Mael-gun  is  to 
be  found  in  this  very  compilation 
.  of  Mallory*s,  not  as  Lancelot,  but  as 
Melioganus,t  or  Meliograunce,  who 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  lover 
of  the  queen*fl^  who  lays  an  ambus- 
cade for  her  m  the  wood,§  as  she 
rides  "a- Maying,  clothed  all  in 
creene,'*  and  from  whom  Lancelot 
himselif  delivers  her.  As  yet,  the 
Welsh  or  Briton  claimants  in  this 
case  of  Lancelot  must  rest  content 
with  a  verdict  of  "not  proven." 
But  will  they  not  claim  Sir  Gala- 
had as  the  *^holy  knight  Dtud"  of 
the  Triads — "one  who  guarded  the 
Graal"— Iltud  Farchog, "  the  knight,'' 
par  excellence. "  devoted  to  the  law 
of  God  and  faith  in  Christ*']  l| 
The  breach  between  Luicelot  and 


his  king  is  now  past  even  the  Church's 
healing  The  noble  companionship 
of  the  Ilound  Table  is  broken  up  for 
ever.  Lancelot  with  the  knights  who 
still  cleave  to  nim,  goes  over  sea  to 
France  in  a  half-voluntary  exile — 
"  for  Sir  Lancelot  and  his  nephews 
were  lordes  of  all  the  realme  of 
France"— and  while  Arthur  carries 
the  war  there  against  him  with  three 
thousand  knights,  the  false  Sir  Mor- 
dred  (his  own  son  by  an  incestuous 
connection  formed  in  ignorance  with 
his  half-sister),  whom  he  has  left  in 
char^  of  the  realm,  spreads  a  report 
of  his  death,  gets  himself  crowned 
at  Canterbury,  and  even  endeavours 
to  force  the  oueen  to  many  him. 
Long  ago,  at  Mordred's  birth,  Merlin 
had  foretold  that  the  child  of  sin 
should  be  its  avenger  \  and  Arthur 
had  sought  to  avert  the  coming  evil 
bv  a  copy  of  Herod's  policy— he  had 
au  the  cnildren  slain  that  were  bom 
on  a  certain  May-day.  But  Mordred 
had  escaped  j  and  now,  with  the 
shadow  of  his  doom  already  dark 
upon  him,  Arthur  moves  to  meet  him 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Camlan— the 
Gilboa  of  Welsh  bards— and  there, 
amidst  piles  of  dead,  when  but  two 
of  the  kmg's  knights  are  left  alive,  IT 
fiEitherand  son  tall  by  each  oth^s 
hand. 

Arthur  leaves  the  stage  of  his  mor- 
tal glory  in  right  royal  fashion.  The 
passage  which  records  his  disappear- 
ance, and  which  has  given  the  name 
of  Mori  d^Arthure  to  the  whole  of 
this  body  of  le^nd,  may  claim  to 
stand  almost  unnvalled,  for  the  grand 
simplicity  of  its  conception  and  lan- 
guage, amongst  the  masterpieces  of 
En^ish  prose.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  justify  extraction  here.  How  the 
brothers  Sir  Lucan  and  Sir  Bedi- 
vere,  sole  survivors  of  that  deadly 


*  Mahinogion,  i  91.  f  Roman*  de  la  Table  JtandCj  p.  58,  ftc 

t  Mort  (VArthure,  i.  285,  289;  ill  242. 

§  From  this  circumstftnce,  Dafyddab  Gwilym  calls  him  Melwas  yn  glda  gdg — *'  in 
the  green  cloak. " 

li  See  Ree8*8  Welth  Saints,  p.  1 79.  The  names  of  "  Lavcfulot  du  Lac^  and  ''  Gaiaih 
ah  Llawnslot"  appear  in  some  of  the  Triads;  but  these  are  evidently  of  later  date, 
and  the  names  of  French  origin.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  dates  of  tiie  Triads  with 
any  certainty,  as  they  were  not  collected  until  the  twelfth  century. 

IF  According  to  the  Welsh  legend,  three  warriors  escape  from  the  battle ;  Morvran, 
son  of  Tegid, "  whom  none  struck  by  reason  of  his  ugUness— all  thought  he  was  a 
helping  devil ; ''  Sandde  Bryd  Angel,  who  escaped  untouched  because  of  his  beauty 
— *'  all  thought  he  was  a  ministering  angel ;  *'  and  Kynwyl  Sant,  the  last  who  parted 
from  Arthur.    {Mabin,  Kilhwch,  and  Olwen,) 
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fi^ht,  lefl  the  kiog  to  cany  him  "  to 
some  toune  ;**  how,  in  the  effort,  Sir 
Lncaii,  wodnded  as  he  is  to  the  death, 
swoons  and  falls— "and  his  noble 
lieart  brast :"  how  Arthur,  knowing 
that  "his  time  hieth  fast,"  bids  Sir 
BediTcre  take  Excalibur,  his  good 
sword,  and  cast  it  into  the  water, 
and  bring  him  word  of  what  he  shall 
see  there ;  how  Sir  Bedivere,  as  he 
looks  upon  the  "pummell  and  baft 
all    of   precious  stones,"  thinks  it 
^'einne  and  shame  to  throw  away 
that  noble  sword,"  and  twice  hides 
it^  and  returns  answer  to  the  dying 
kine's  inquiry,  that  he  had  done  his 
bidding,  but  had  seen  nothing  but 
**  water  wap,  and  waves  waune  :"  and 
how  at  the  last,  after  stem  cniding 
for  his  faithlessness,  he  "  threw  the 
sword  into  the  water  as  far  as  he 
might,  and  there  came  an  arme  and  a 
hand  above  the  water  and  met  it 
and  caught  it,  and  so  shook  it  thrice 
and  brandished ,  and  then  the  hand 
yanished  away  with  the  sword  in  the 
water"  —  is  not  all  this  written  in 
the  chronicles  of  a  thousand  memo- 
ries? 

So  Sir  Bedivere  carries  his  lord 
down  to  the  water-side,  where  there- 
waits  a  barge  with  many  fair  ladies 
— amongst  them  the  royal  sorceress, 
Morgan  la  Fay— no  longer,  as  it 
would  seem,  her  brother's  enemy — 
the  Queen  of  North  Wales,  the 
queen  of  the  waste-lands,  and 
Nimue,  ''chief  lady  of  the  lake;" 
and  they  bear  him  away  to  Glaston- 
bury, where  an  aged  hermit,  ^  that 
had  some  time  been  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy,"  buries  him  at  midnight. 
At  Glastonbury,  it  was  said  and 
long  believed,  his  tomb  was  found 
in  the  year  1191 :  King  Henry 
II.  having  obtaiuea  the  clue  to 
the  locality  (always  preserved  in 
bardic  tradition)  from  a  Welsh  bard 
at  Pembroke;  and  certainly,  if  the 
most  minute  circumstantial  evidence 
even  of  some  who  professed  to  be  eye- 
witnesses could  be  taken  as  sufficient 
proo^  it  was  not  wanting  in  this 
instance.    Giraldus  Cambrensis  and 
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Matthew  Paris  both  relate  that  be- 
tween two  pyramidal  stones,  sixteen 
feet  deep  in  the  earth,  the  dig^rs 
came  to  a  hollow  oak  which  contained 
the  bones  of  the  king ;  his  thigh-bone 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  with  ten  or 
more  wounds  on  the  head— one  large 
one^supposed  to  be  the  causeof  deaUi. 
Beside  nim  lay  Queen  Guenever,  a 
lock  of  whose  hair  was  found  still 
yellow  and  beautiful,  plaited  with 
wondrous  art, ''  which  a  monk  lifted 
up,  and  it  crumbled  into  dust"* 
Above  la^  a  leaden  cross  {^*  nos 
quoque  vidimus  et  tractavimus^* — 
"we  ourselves  have  seen  and  handled 
it,"  says  Giraldus)  which  bore  the 
following  inscription: — "i^tc  jacet 
indyttu  rex  Arturus  [cum  Weneveria 
uxore  ma  secundaf]  in  iniulaAva- 
loniaJ*  The  monlra  removed  both 
bodies  into  the  church,  and  erected 
over  them  a  noble  mausoleum,  with 
this  epitaph— 

"Hie  jacet  Arturus,  flos  rogum,  gloria 
regni. 
Quern    mores,    prol)itas,    commendant 
laudeperenni;" 

with  which  Leland  being  dissatisfied, 
wrote  a  longer  one  himself,  which  we 
will  spare  the  reader.  Richard  Ooeur 
de  lion  is  said  to  have  visited  this 
tomb  at  Glastonbury,  and  to  have 
been  presented  by  its  cuardians  with 
the  actual  sword  Ezcaubur,  which  he 
subsequently  transferred  to  Tancred 
of  Sicily,  t  After  an  intermediate 
translation  (according  to  the  Glas- 
tonbury story),  Edward  I.  and  his 
^ueen  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot 
in  1276,  saw  the  bodies,  which  had 
been  deposited  in  two  chests,  with 
the  pictures  of  both,  and  their  arms 
painted  on  the  lids  —  "the  queen 
crowned"— the  king,  "with  the  ab- 
scission of  the  left  ear,  and  the  marks 
of  his  mortal  wound"— and  removed 
them  to  the  front  of  the  high  altar, 
with  an  inscription  recording  the 
fact.  Even  so  thev  were  not  to 
rest ;  for  in  Edwara  III.'s  time,  in 
1368,  t^e^  are  said  to  have  been 
moved  again.  Leland  himself  appears 


*  See  LsLAJVD^B  Collect.,  v.  61.  He  quotes  for  these  particulars  a  monk  of  Glas- 
tonbuiy,  whom  he  calb  Sylvester.  He  remarks  {CoUect.,  iL  12)  that  the  words 
uriUiin  brackets  in  the  inscription  were  interpolated  by  him. 

t  Arthur  is  said  to  have  had  three  wives,  all  named  Quenever. 

t  Ohron,  Joh.  ^rompton,  c.  1195. 
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to  have  seen  nothing  more  than  the 
leaden  croB«— "one  foot  long,  more 
or  less"— but  even  this  had  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  that  enthusiastic  anti- 
quary. "I  beheld  il^"  he  says,  "with 
most  curiotis  eyes,  and  handled  it 
with  joints  that  trembled  in  eveiy 

part" 

That  the  whole  stoi7  was  an  im- 
posture—that it  was  either  a  clever 
invention  of  the  brethren  of  Glaston- 
bury to  raise  the  importance  of  their 
house  in  the  eyes  of  their  royal  visi- 
tors, or  a  politic  ruse  of  the  Planta- 
genet  kings  to  secure  their  sove- 
reignty over  the  old  Cymric  nation- 
can  scarcely  at  this  day  be  doubted, 
though  many  antiquaries,  Dr  Whi- 
taker  amongst  the  numb^,  have 
treated  it  as  a  historical  fact.  The 
pretended  discovery  of  the  hero's 
Dones  had  at  least  some  effect,  as 
Father  Lobineau  tells  us,  in  dis- 
couraging the  hopes  entertained  of 
his  reappearance  amongst  the  Bre- 
tons;* and  it  was  possibly  with  a 
view  to  some  such  ^eot  upon  their 
kinsmen  in  Wales  that,  m  1289, 
Arthur^s  crown  was  said  to  have 
been  discovered,  and  tendered  to 
Edward  I.  at  Carnarvon. 

The  Welsh  bards,  at  least,  would 
admit  of  no  such  sepulture.  The 
national  pride  which,  in  the  "  Graves 
of  the  Heroes,"  points  to  each  crom- 
lech where  the  chiefs  of  song  lie 
buried,  claims  no  such  record  for  the 
mightiest  of  them  alL  "  No  "—says 
Taliesin — 


'*Anoethh^  bed  y  Ankvr'' — 
("The  mystery  of  the  world  iathe 
grave  of  Arthur.")  The  Condsh* 
men,  with  more  circumstance  but 
less  poetry,  preserve  traditions  of  ^e 
spot.  At  Uameiford,  a  stone  vaed  to 
be  shown,  bearing  the  letters  ATRT, 
which  was  said'to  mark  the  place  of 
his  death  or  buriaLt  A  similar  me- 
morial—''a  single  stone  laidacroaa 
a  stream,  having  some  letters  cat 
on  its  lower  surface" — ezutey  or 
did  exist,  "  in  front  of  the  home  of 
Worthy-Vale,  near  Minster;*'  and 
Warbstow-barrow,  near  LauncesUm, 
maintains  a  rival  claim  to  be  his  last 
resting-place. 

But  the  Arthur  of  legend  and  song 
fills  no  srave  at  Glastonbury  or  in 
OomwaU.  The  last  words  which 
the  romancers  put  in  his  mouth  con- 
tradict their  own  story  of  the  mid- 
night burial — "  I  will  to  the  isle  of 
AvaUon,  to  heal  me  of  my  deadly 
wound."  ''Men  say  that  he  will 
come  again  and  win  the  holy  cross." 
The  popular  belief  in  this  second  ad- 
vent is  perhaps  the  strongest  evi- 
dence 01  his  historical  existence. 
Like  all  the  dariings  of  a  people — 
like  Frederick  Barbarossa,  like  Sebas- 
tian of  Portugal,  like  'Hhe  threeTells" 
of  Switzerland,  like  the  last  Duke  oi 
Burgundy,  like  the  first  Napoleon — 
men  could  not  believe  in  his  death. 
The  noble  heart  can  never  di&  **  He 
is  a  king  y- crowned  in  feery;" 
somewhere  in  those  enchanted  halLs, 
he  is  yet  Arthur  of  Britain.    Again 


*  Hist,  de  Breiagne,  p.  172. 

t  See  Oilbbrt's  Cornwall,  ii.  236.  There  are  eaid  to  be  nearly  uz  hundred 
looEdities  in  our  own  island  which  bear  the  name  of  Arthur.  They  oorroborate  the 
fact  that  the  traditions  are  confined  (ezclusirely,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
trace)  to  districts  to  which  the  Celtic  race  clung  to  the  last.  The  South  Wales 
legend  of  Arthur's  sleep  runs  as  follows : — A  Welsh  farmer,  selling  cattle  on  London 
Bridge,  was  accosted  by  a  wisard,  who,  after  some  conversation  respecting  a  hasel 
stick  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  led  him  to  the  place  where  it  had  grown — Craig- 
y-dinas  in  Morganwo.  There,  under  a  flat  stone,  he  showed  him  the  entrance  to  a 
vast  cavern,  into  which  they  descended.  Midway  in  the  passage  hung  a  bell,  which 
the  wizard  warned  his  companion  not  to  touch.  Below  lay  a  circle  of  keeping 
warriors,  all  in  bright  armour,  which  filled  the  cavern  with  a  flashing  light ;  one 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  jewelled  crown.  Two  heaps,  of  gold  and  silver, 
lay  in  the  midst ;  the  wizard  bid  the  other  take  what  ho  would,  remaxicing  that  to 
himself  knowledge  was  worth  more  than  gold.  In  his  way  out,  the  Welshman 
touched  the  bell;  one  of  the  warriors  raised  his  head,  and  asked,  " la  it  day  1" 
"  No,**  said  the  intruder,  prompted  by  his  guide — *'  not  yet."  He  got  safe  out  to 
the  daylight  with  his  treasure,  and  was  warned  not  to  repeat  his  visit  But  the 
lust  of  gold  was  too  strong — ^he  returned  again  ;  again  awoke  the  sleeping  warriors, 
and  in  his  confusion  forgot  the  proper  answer.  They  started  up,  and  cast  him  forth 
from  the  cavern  so  bruised  and  beaten  that  he  remained  a  cripple  for  life ;  and  finom 
that  day  no  man  could  ever  again  find  the  entrance. 
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BhaQ  oome,  if  Merlin  spoke  trae, 
"the  BBOW- white  chief  upon  the 
Boov-white  hone,''*  to  rally   his 
caoQiitiymeii.    He  only  Bleeps:  in  the 
Mry  pftlace  of  Morgan  k  Fayet-- 
seen  sometioies  on  the  coasts  of  Sieily 
ta  the  **  Fata  Moigana"— he  rests 
^  upon  a  conch  of  royal  famitore,** 
his  wound  healed  hy  her  arts  year 
«ft^  year,  bnt  ever  bleeding  afresh, 
till  ma  honr  come ;  or  in  the  cay- 
em  under  the  roots  of  the  hazel  on 
Omig-y-dinas  in  Eryri,  **  all  in  a  cir- 
cle, tneir  heads  outward,  every  man 
in  Ins  annoor,  his  sword,  and  shield, 
and   spear  by  him,**   he   and   his 
kiBght»-compaQX)ns  sleep :  to  awake  ' 
when  "  the  black  eagle  ana  the  sold- 
en  eagle  shall  go  to  war,"  to  lead  the 
ciiiTalry  of  the  Cymry  in  triumph 
thiongn   their  native   tsland.     Or 
under  Richmond  Hill  in  Yorkshire, 
deep  in  ^e  bowels  of  the  earth,  they 
wait  only  the  man  and  the  hour  to 
start  to  life.     There  hangs  at  the 
oare's  month  the  magic  swcnrd  and 
horn;  boldly  draw  the  sword,  and 
rightly  Uow  the  honij  and  those  en- 
ehaated  warriors  shall  start  to  life 
onoe   more.     Once— >so  the  legend 
runs — ^the  entrance  to  that  cave  was 
found  by  mortal  wight ;  he  ^[azed  on 
the  sword,  bnt  Ins  heart  failed  him 
to  grasp  it;   bnt  he   sounded  the 
horn ;  and  as  the  sleeping  knights 
started  to  theix  feet,  roof  and  cave 
fell  in,  whOe  unearthly  voices  shout- 
ed ''woe  to  the  coward"  who  had 
missed  so  wondrous  an  adventure. 
''€k>  into  firittany,"  said  Alan  de 
FMe  in  his  day, "  and  dare  to  sav 
that  Arthur  is  dead— the  very  chil- 
dren will  stone  you."    Even  yet  they 
show  you  where  he  sleeps,  opposite 
his  old  stronghold  of  Eenluel,  in  the 
bleak   and  lonely  isle  of  Agalon. 
Jion^  they  believed  that  before  eveiy 
battle  Arthur  and  his  host  might  be 
seen  at  early  dawn  marching  along 
the  mountain-tops  through  the  mist : 
and  still  they  sing  his  war-sonff,  ana 
as  the  peasant  Uetens  to  the  cUstant 
sounds  of  hound  and  horn  winding 
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through  the  forest  under  the  Ml 
moon,  he  predicts  fine  weather,  for 
he  heais  the  **  Ohasse  Arthur." 

Of  the  ends  of  Quenever  and  Lan- 
celot we  do  not  care  to  say  much. 
Both  pass,  aooordingto  thedue  course 
of  rehgious  and  poetical  justice  of  the 
time,  irom  the  worst  vanities  of  the 
work!  into  the  purest  odour  of  sanc- 
tity.  Quenever  takes  the  veil  at 
Amesbury,  and  in  time  becomes  ab- 
bess there«  Of  the  beautiful  parting 
scene  between  her  and  Arthur,  wher^ 
we  almost  lose  the  sense  of  her  guilt 
in  the  reali^  of  her  repentance,  it  is 
but  just  to  Mr  Tennyson  to  say  that 
it  is  wholly  a  fair  creation  of  his  own. 
Very  different  is  the  spirit  in  which 
these  romances  part  fsem  her ;  ''whiles 
she  lived  she  was  a  true  lover,  and 
thetefore  she  had  a  good  end."  Lan- 
celot who  has  meanwhile  also  taken 
the  religious  habit,  sees  her  buried 
with  Arthur  at  (ilastonbury,  and 
after  six  weeks  of  ''  grovelling  and 
piaying  "  on  the  tomb,  he  too  is  found 
dead.  But  there  is  no  sound  of  peni- 
tence in  the  grand  proud  words  pro- 
nouiised  over  him  by  his  comrade  8ir 
Bors ;  after  a  life  of  falsehood  to  his 
king  and  his  friend,  red  with  the 
blood  of  unarmed  compaDions  slain  in 
an  unhallowed  quarrel,  faithful  onl;y 
to  an  adulterous  love,  ne  goes  to  his 
grave  with  that  well-known  eulogy, 
whose  magnificent  language  has 
blinded  many  an  admiring  reader  to 
its  perilous  application. 

JBut  such  \w  th»  morality  of  these 
romances  throughout;  an  evil  im- 
ported into  them  by  their  Auglo- 
Norman  adaptera,  for  th.e  tales  of  the 
MaJbmegion  are  free  from  it.  It  is 
not  that  we  find  here  the  seductive 
licence  of  the  Italian  novelist;  it 
might  be  hard  to  point  even  to  a  li- 
oentiouB  passage ;  but  intrigue  and 
unchastity  are  treated  as  the  boldest 
mattere  of  fact,  and  the  writera  ap- 
pear utterly  unconscious  of  even  a 
moral  rule  in  such  cases.  The  two 
love-tales  axe  adulteries,  for  the  rela- 
tions of  Tristram  and  Ise&lt  are  but 


*  "  Deinde  reverterentur  civea  in  InBulam ; — nivens  qucque  senex  in  niveo  equb 
flurium  Perironis  divertet/* — Prophetia  Angluxma,  dec.,  Frankfurt,  1603,  p.  96. 

f  Moi^n,  in  the  Welsh  legend,  is  Arthur's  physician— if or]^n-Au€^— not  his 
sister  the  qoeen.  A  legend  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Fata  Morgana  is  told 
in  Pembrokeshire;  buildings  are  seen  out  at  sea,  which  are  said  to  be  the  abodes  of 
the  Plant  Ithys  Jhrfn—^  lost  race  <^  pigmies,  . 
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a  repetition  of  those  of  Lancelot  and 
Gnenever ;  the  preux  chevaliers  are 
disloyal,  both  as  friends  and  as  Bob- 
jects.  in  that  which  is  riffhUy  held  to 
be  toe  yery  soul  of  mooem  honour. 
Even  Arthur  himself^  in  whom  M.  de  la 
Villemarqu^  sees  the  model  of  Chris- 
tian chivalry,  is  here  neither  saint  nor 
hero :  to  say  nothing  of  his  massacre 
of  the  innocents  alreiEuly  alluded  to,  or 
his  unintentional  incest,  he  is  habit- 
ually faithless  in  his  own  conjugal 
relations.  We  can  feel  little  interest 
in  his  own  wroDgs,  when  he  con^- 
tnlates  Tristram  and  Iseult  on  beinf 
safe  from  King  Mark  in  Joyous  GanL 
and  says  that  "  they  are  right  well 
beset  toother.**  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
line  in  which  the  reader's  symnathies 
are  always  directed ;  King  Mark's 
aims  at  avenging  himself  by  taking 
Tristram's  life,  are  always  denounced 
as  "  treason  :**  when  King  Lot's  wife  is 
slain  in  adultery,  Arthur  and  Lance- 
lot hold  it  "  a  felonous  treason ;"  and 
when  King  Mark^  for  the  most  excel- 
lent reasons,  banishes  Tristram  from 
his  court  for  ten  ^ears,  he  is  denounc- 
ed by  the  hero— in  the  apparent  con- 
viction that  he  is  ezpressmg  a  popu- 
lar sentiment  —  as  ''  verp  ungrate- 
fuir  But  enough  of  such  instances  ; 
is  it  too  much  to  exclaim  with  old 
Leland— honest,  even  if  he  was  cre- 
dulous—"0  sceleray  O  mores,  0  cor- 
rupta  tempora  /"* 

The  religion— in  all  but  the  latter 
portion,  the  Quest  of  the  Graal— is 
a  mere  parergon^  though  we  have 
abundance  of  its  phraseology.  In  ail 
essentials  it  is  at  least  as  much  pagan 
as  Christian.  There  are  strong  proofs 
how  long  the  old  heathen  belief  sur- 
vived,— a  blind  unreasoning  fear  of 
the  mysterious  powers  of  nature,  a 
very  worship  of  the  groves  and  rocks. 
Morgan  la  Fajre,  who  can  turn  herself 
and  followers  into  stones  at  pleasure, 
is  a  far  more  awful  personage  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
appears  in  strange  conjunction  almost 
on  the  same  pa^e.  ]Natare  and  art 
are  alike  'inexplicable,  except  on  su- 
pernatural principles.  The  works  of 
the  latter  are  miracles,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  Excalibur.  The  powers  of 
the  former  are  magnified  mto  pro- 
digies.    We   have  an  example  in 
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that  strange  creation,  the  **  Qoeaiaz^ 
Beast,"  or  the  "  Beast  glatisant,"  the 
undoubted  original  of  the  "  Bktafit 
Beast "  of  Spenser :  whidi,  introduc- 
ed as  it  is  abruptly  into  the  nam- 
tive,  is  evidently  supposed  to  be  al- 
ready well  known,    it  has  ''a  noise 
as  of  questing  hounds  in  its  belly^ — 
"  a  marvellous  beast  and  a  great  aig- 
nification,"  of  which  '^Meriin  proplia- 
sied  much ;"  someof  the  most  renown- 
ed knightsof  Arthni's  oompanioDfliiip 
follow  it   successively,    apparently 
without  success.    The '^  great  signi- 
fication'* we  confess  oursmes  unable 
to  explain  ;  but  the  legend,  like  so 
many  of  the  rest,  is  Cymiie.    It  is 
undoubtedly  the  Twrch  Trvytk,  the 
wild-boar  king,  of   the  tale  called 
"  Kilhwch  and  Olwen,"  the  wildest 
and  perhaps  the  most  cuiioos  of  the 
Mabmogion.  Oneeaking,hehasbe«a 
transformed  into  a  boar  for  his  ans  ; 
he  has  seven  youne  pi^  or  princes, 
the  ddest  of  which  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  Grugyn  Gwivch  Ereint,  of 
veiy    porcine    etymolo^,  "whose 
bristles  were  of  silver  wucl  and  you* 
could  trace  him  through  tne  woods 
by  their  shining."     The  Boar4dn£ 
carries  between  nis  ears  a  comb  and 
scissors,  and  these  must  be  w<m  bv 
Kilhwcn  before  he  can  wed  with  Ol- 
wen, whose  father,  Yspaddaden  Pen- 
kawr,  cannot  arrange  nis  hair  without 
them.    Kilhwch  obtains  the  aid  of 
Arthur  and  his  companions  in  the 
hunt ;  but  nine  days  and  nine  nights 
the  royal  beast  and  his  brood  defy 
the  whole  Round  Table.    They  hunt 
him  from  Ireland  through  Pembroke- 
shire, Cardigan,  over  the  Brecknock 
mountains,  across  the  Sev^n  into 
Cornwall,  where  he  takes  the  sea^  and 
is  never  seen  more. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  estimate 
of  these  romances  is  scarcely  the  po- 
pular  one.  The  remarkable  interest 
which  attaches  to  them  seems  tons 
independent  of,  and  far  beyond,  their 
intrinsic  merit  As  to  the  life  and 
morals  which  the^  paint,  the  most 
satisfactory  reflection  is,  that  it  was 
never  real  There  was  no  {[olden  age 
of  chivalry,  whatever  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  may  try  to  p^suade  us — 

"  Whonwhat  U  nowoalled  poetty  was  life." 
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Few  of  these  heroeB  wore  in  their 
liearte  the  noble  motto,  which  one 
of  them— >Oyron  le  CouTtois— bore 
upon  hisBword, "  Loyaulte  passe  Unity 
et/mtUeteiuninettout"  This  would- 
be  h^tjic  and  chivalric  age  was  very 
mean  and  poor  in  some  of  its  phases. 
Byen  its  ^ood,  snch  as  it  was,  was  all 
for  the  knight  andnoble ;  the  ''churl" 
is  onlj  introduced  for  their  disport 
and  mockery.     ''Then  were    they 
afrsdd  when    they  saw  a  knight. 
What  a  picture  of  the  social  rela- 
tions! 

After  all,  this  antiquarian  hero- 
worship  is  unreal  Nobler,  even  if 
more  self-assertive,— -more  fertile  in 
present  deeds,  even  if  it  deal  less  in 
reverence  for  the  past, — is  the  oonsd- 
oos  boast  of  Diomed,  which  breathes 
80  mneh  of  the  modem  English 
Rpirit— 

**  Httcir  Toi  war^pmif  yurf  €LfLurow9f  mxofitt^ 

They  were  not  the  giants  that  they 

seem,  looming  through  the  mist  of 

«age«.  If  we  lay  our  bones  bc«ide  their 

honest,  they  hardly  suffer  by  the  com- 
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parison ;  nerve  and  sinew  have  not 
de|[enerated.  The  ancient  armour 
which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  actual 
toumev,  was  found  somewhat  scant 
of  girth  for  the  limbs  that  jousted 
in  sport  at  Elglinton.  The  j^entle- 
men  of  modem  England,  who,  mstead 
of  sittinjB^  at  home  at  ease,  ride  across 
the  stinest  countiy  thev  can  find,  or 
climb  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Wetter- 
hom  for  pure  amusement,  are  at  least 
kin^  Arthur's  equals  in  thi8,--they 
"  will  not  go  to  meat  till  they  have 
seen  some  great  adventure.**  And  if 
it  come  to  what  the  romancers  caU 
''derring-do  "  we  can  fight  as  well  as 
thev  didf;  though  the  sober  columns 
of  the  modem  "  correspondent "  have 
not  the  grand  faculty  of  lyiog  that 
was  accorded  to  the  trouveur  of  old, 
our  poor  prosaic  annals  can  tell  their 
story  too.  The  lads  that  stood  back 
to  back  at  the  Alma— the  men  who 
rode  at  Balaclava— the  raw  recruits. 
"  churls  "  thouffh  they  were,  who  fired 
their  own  deatn-volley  as  they  went 
down  in  their  ranks  on  board  the 
Birkenhead— were  traer  heroes  than 
any  knight  of  the  Bound  Table. 


THB  BTBUGGLE  AT  MELAZZO. 


IionsDiATELT  after  the  embarkar 
tion  of  the  Neapolitan  armv  from 
Palermo^  and  the  despatch  of  Turr*s 
and  Bixio*8  columns  into  the  interior 
and  Bonthera  and  eastem  portions 
of  Sicily,  Garibaldi  advanced  Ids 
new  levies  in  the  direction  of  Mes- 
sma,  by  the  northem  coast-road,  until 
the  leading  column  under  Medici, 
about  2500  strong,  established  itself 
at  Barcelona,  threatening  the  town 
and  fortress  of  Melazzo,  distant  some 
seven  miles— Medici  having  in  his 
rear  small  bodies  of  men  echeloned 
along  the  coast  from  Barcelona  to 
MelazKo.  In  order  to  check  this  ad- 
vance, General  Bosoo  was  despatched 
with  6000  picked  men  to  make  a 
stand  in  the  vicmity  of  Melazzo ;  its 
naturally  strong  position,  and  the 
fact  of  Garibaldi's  forces  being  desti- 
tate  of  artiUeiy,  rendering  it,  in  the 
opicion  of  the  JMeapolitans,  perfectly 
iiDpregnable  to  such  an  assemblage 
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of  raw  levies  as  those  under  Medici. 
The  promontory  on  which  the  castle 
is  situated  is  three  miles  in  length, 
and  varying  from  three-quarters  to 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  bieadth,  and 
on  an  average  about  600  or  700  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  connected  with 
the  main  hf  a  low  and  narrow  isth- 
mus on  which  stands  the  town,  im- 
mediately under  the  command  of  the 
Sins  of  the  castle.  This  fortress  of 
elazzo  is,  nevertheless,  overlooked 
by  the  higher  cliflb  bevond,  but  which 
it  completely  defenas  from  a  land 
attack.  On  the  western  side,  over- 
hanging the  sea,  are  the  oldest  por- 
tions of  the  works,  consisting  of  a 
Norman  tower  and  heavy  massive 
walls :  the  more  modem  works,  how- 
ever, surround  this,  and  extend  over 
about  half  the  isthmus  enclosing  tho 
site  of  the  ancient  town,  littte  of 
which  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
save  the  cathedral.    The  English,  in 
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Ae  eariy  ptai  of  ihe  pment  eentoiyy 
tftrengtliened  Mekuszo^  when,  after  a 
mx  months'  si^ge,  th<^  took  it  from 
the  French ;  hut  the  Neapc^taoa  have 
aaheequently  added  mncn  to  the  land- 
ward foTti6cationa— a  yer^  general 
meaaore  throi^hont  their  aominkma, 
as  if  they  considered  themaehres  safe 
from  all  oomen  save  thmr  own  sab- 
jects.  The  works  moontfoity  guns  of 
hesTy  calibre,  ahUAj  long  24-ponnd- 
iSrs,  nearly  all  of  which  are  hemg  the 
town.  A  sncoesnon  of  loose  irr^n- 
hur  fortification,  eztendinff  down  the 
slopesin  thatditection,  hadbeen  lately 
abandoned  as  nseless.  The  modem 
town  is  g^erally  massive  and  well 
built,  containing  abont  ten  thoosand 
inhabitants,  and  in  its^  affords  con- 
siderable advantages  for  defence  from 
a  land  attack,  the  mainland  in  the 
immediate  vidni^  being  rerr  low, 
and  thickly  belted  with  cane-brake, 
vineyards,  and  olive  groves^  as  well 
as  intersected  with  nnmeroos  ditches, 
embankments,  and  detached  honses, 
all  admirably  adapted  to  impede  the 
advance  of  troops.  A  more  pictnr- 
esqae  view  than  that  from  the  clifis 
at  the  back  of  the  castle,  looking 
landward,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ; 
the  tall  spine  of  mountains  which 
traverses  the  north  of  the  island  forms 
the  background,  with  the  oater  of 
Etna  just  leaning  over  its  summit 
Away  west  we  have  the  wild  fantastic 
outline  of  the  coast  stretching  doWn 
towards  Termini,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  the  Faro  of  Messina.  The 
plain,  or  rather  slopes  of  Sicily  to- 
^rds  Melazzo.  are  teeming  with 
cultivation,  ana  studded  with  vil- 
lages and  towns,  amonpst  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  is  Barcelona. 
Away  seawards  we  have  Lipari,  Vol- 
cano, Stromboli,  and  other  islets  dot- 
ting the  blue  Mediteiranean.  That 
small  town,  due  south  about  three 
miles,  is  MeriL  to  which,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Bosco  from  Messina,  Medici 
advanced  his  column  from  Barcelona. 
At  Merii,  the  land  rises  towards  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  and  across 
its  front  flows  a  very  broad ''  fomara" 
or  water-course  coming  down  from 
the  neighbouring  heighto,  and  empty- 
ing itself  into  the  sea  a  couple  of 
tones  west  of  the  town.  Merii  tbna 
forms  a  positioiL  easily  defended, 
upon  a  spur  of  the  mountains  pro- 
jecting towards  Melazso.    Upon  an- 


otfaOT  projecting  spur,  in  Ae  ^rectiflii 
of  Messina,  and  aimilariy  cut  off  from 
the  plain  hj  a  water-covme,  Btands 
tiiefittletow&ofFkce.    Faeestands 
80  doae  to  the  sea  as  to  peiieetlT 
command  the  ooast^iMui  along  widcii 
Geoeial  Bosco^s  forces  ad^Bneed  horn 
Messina :  and  had  €kuibdUii  9mA  hn 
followers  been  at  Baroeloiia  eaolier, 
hewonld  probably  there  have  fa^ght 
Boaco  bdore  he  reached  Mdazzo,  and 
whilst  tired  with  lusloBgxnazch  from 
Messina.  Medici,  however,  was  in  no 
{Msition  to  assume  so  actively  nffea- 
sive  a  measure,  and  kare  ioa  rear 
open  to  attack  from  tlm  mnisoo  of 
MelacEo,  the  more  so,  thatBoaeo'aie 
pnte  was  that  of  a  figfatii^  num,  and 
nia  ccnps  was  known  to  be  pvcked 
from  the  laige  gaziison  of  iJawiia 
The  liberating  forces  wisely,  tberofise. 
took  up  a  strong  position  at  MenL 
the  detachments  in  the  rear  hurried 
up  to  support  them,  and  Medici  de- 
termined to  hold  his  ground  antfl  the 
arrival  of  the  Dictator  from  Palerma 
However,  on   the  morning  of  the 
17th  of  July.  General  Bosco  advano- 
ing  with  all  his  force  (saving  the 
eight  hundred  men  he  had  found  in 
garrison  on  arrival)  to  occupy  tl^  apr 
posite  heights  in  the  direction  of 
Pace,  evidently  with  the  intenti<m  of 
advancing  on  santa  Lucia,  and  from 
thence  turning  his  position,  Medici 
immediately  moved  on  in  snppOTt  of 
bis  advanced  guard,  and  an  aflair'of 
outposts  took  place  in  which  tiie  latter 
waswor8ted,lo8ingeighteenprisoneiB^ 
and  a  few  killed  and  wounded.    la 
the  afternoon,  Medici  again  attacked 
Bosco  in  force,  and  after  a  sharp  coit- 
flict  drove  him  back  towards  Mdano, 
but  witha  loss  on  his  side  of  ten  killed 
and  thirbr-seven  wounded.    In  the 
evening  the  Garibaldiana  fell  htuck  on 
Merii    On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
the    IVdermitan    regiment,    under 
Colonel  Dunn,  arrived,  and  was  im- 
mediately pushed  on  to  the  cross- 
road from  Santa  Lucia  to  Melano. 
The  following  day,  that  officer  hav- 
ing received  information  that  there 
were  two  guns  in  position  on  the 
left  of  the  town  only  guarded  hj 
100  men,  he  stole  up  wi&  200^  hop- 
ing to  surprise  them,  but  foimd ' 
himself  in  face  of  the  entire  Neapo^ 
litan  force,  in  position,  oceupjing  a 
semicircle  of  about  three  miles  in  ex* 
tent    Colonel  Dunn  of  course  retired 
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jiast  in  time  to  meet  Garibaldi,  who 
Jba^l  arrived  vith  a  portion  of  Co- 
aeii2*B  diviaion,  giving  in  all  a  dia- 
poBable  foroe  of  about  4600  men. 
^witli  three  guns—that  ia^  if  two  old 
ship  twelve-pounder  carronades^  and 
a  &iz-XK>under  of  the  latter  portion  of 
the  seventoffiith  century,  deserve  such 
a  name. 

The  force  under  Garibaldi  was  di- 
vided as  follows  :— 


at  Afdaao, 
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Medici's  dtTision, 
Cosenz's    do., 
Malinchini's  do., 

Three  guJBfl,  And 


2400 

1800 

700 

4400 


Bosco's  division,  on  the  other  hand, 
oonaiflted  of— 

Five  regiments  of  carbineers. 
The  first  regiment  of  the  line, 
Two  squadrons  of  cavaliy  (about  120), 
Two  field-batteries  ; 

is  all,  including  the  gairison,  about 
6500  men.    The  Neapolitan  position 
in  front  of  Melazso  was  well  chosen, 
ita  right  and  left  leaning  on  the  two 
hamlets  of  Arebi  and  St  Marino^  each 
on  the  sea-shore,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  entrance  of  the  town.    The 
force  in  St  Marino,  with  three  gui^i 
commanded  the  main  road  to  Barce- 
lona, and  that  in  Arebi,  with  as  many 
ffuna,  defended  the  approach  to  the 
hrid^  leading  into  the  town  on  the 
liessina  side  and  the  cross-road  to 
Santa  Lucia,  whilst  the  Neapolitan 
centre  was  established  in  the  hamlet 
of  St  Pietro,  where  all  the  houses 
and  walls  had  been  loop-holed  and 
otherwise  strengthened.   During  the 
ught,  Bosco  advanced  his  ri^ht  by 
the  sesrshore,  in  the  direction  of 
Barcelona,  with  the  hopes  of  out- 
flanking the  attack  in  this  direction, 
and  evidently  with   the   intention 
of  pushing  up  thefumara  towards 
Herii,  should  the  CSSeiribaldians  meet 
with  a  reverse  in  the   impending 
attack.      Begardinff    the    relative 
merits  oi  the  two  forces,  Bosco  was' 
the  only  Neapolitan  officer  in  this 
war  who  has  meant  fighting,  and  his 
troops  were  about  the  best  in  their 
army,  nearly  all  riflemen,  orderly, 
well  drilled,  and  well  pipe-dayed. 
As  for  Garibaldi's  force,  a  more 
heterogeneous  one  never  came  into 
the  fiSd.     Northern  Italians  pre- 
dominated,   but    English,   French^ 


Hungarian,  SwIbs,  and  Germans  of 
all  shades,  were  numerous.  Of  Si- 
cilians there  were  two  regents, 
chiefly  composed  of  the  levies  from 
Palermo,  some  so  young  and  diminu- 
tive as  to  stagger  under  the  weight 
of  their  own  muskets.  Generallv 
speaking,  the  force  was  armed  with 
Enfields^  but  few  knew  how  to 
develop  the  use  of  those  deadly 
weapons,  the  sights  being  deemed  a 
superfluitv.    A^y  martinet  contem- 

Elating  this  liberating  armv  would 
ave  been  heartbroken  at  the  utter 
contempt  displayed  on  all  sides  for 
those  qualities  which  on  parade 
are  considered  the  sine  qua  nan  of 
a  soldier;  but  these  red-shirted, 
merged -looking  scarecrows,  under 
this  flu;  from  prepossessing  exterior, 
possessed  many  of  those  sterling 
qualities  which  have  often  enablea 
impromptu  levies  to  triumph  over 
more  elaborate  organisations.  A. 
musket  or  rifle,  atzty  rounds  of  am- 
munition, a  water-bottle,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  an  empty  naversack, 
and  you  have  the  impdimmta  of  a 
Garibaldian.  Of  commissaries,  in 
goreeous  uniform,  there  are  none,  yet 
of  oeef  and  bread  there  is  an  oc- 
casional supplvj  of  discipline  there 
is  the  mere  shadow :  all,  however, 
are  animated  with  unbounded  confi- 
dence  in  their  chiefs,  and  especially 
Garibaldi :  he  may  be  said  to  exer- 
cise an  individual  influence  over  his 
followers,  wholly  without  parallel 
amonpt  modem  commanders.  With 
this  imaginative  race  it  almost 
amounts  to  a  superstition ;  whatever 
he  says,  is ;  wherever  he  appears^ 
victory  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  ^ing,  combined  with  an  utter 
contempt  and,  with  the  Sicilians,  an 
implacsible  hatred  for  the  Neapohtan 
trooDs,  has  been  the  key-stone  of 
Garibaldi's  success,  and  of  victories 
won  in  utter  defiance  of  all  martial 
tactics,  as  laid  down  by  Jomini  and 
other  expositors  of  the  rules  of  war. 
Those  writers  forget  that  every  sue* 
cessfol  commander  had  his  own  art  of 
war,  whilst  the  man  of  routine  and 
precedent  who  ought  to  have  woil 
nad  not  nis  opponent  transgressed 
established  rules,  is  invariably  found 
pinned  like  some  specimen  beetle  in 
a  glass  case,  for  lack  of  that  origi- 
niuity  which  constitutes  thedifference 
between  bom  and  educated  generals, 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20tfa, 
Garibaldi's  oolunmB  deployed  from 
Merii  to  the  attack,  Malenchini  and 
his  diviaion  beiiu^  destined  to  ad- 
Tanoe  b^  the  sea-shore,  driving  in  the 
Neapolitan  right,  ana  carmng  the 
Tillage  of  StMfuino  to  force  the  Paler- 
mo gate  of  the  town.  Gkuribaldi, 
with  the  main  columns  nnder  Medici 
and  OosenZy  advanced  as  far  as 
Bonn's  position  on  the  cross-roads 
towards  Pace,  and  then  separating, 
poshed  for  Archi  and  St  Pietro 
respectiyeljr,  hoping  to  force  the  left 
ana  centre,  and,  concentrating  on  the 
Messina  gate,  carry  the  town  in 
that  direction.  Towards  seven  the 
skirmishing  became  general,  as  the 
heads  of  varioos  columns  closed 
with  the  Neapolitan  semicircle.  Every 
man  of  Bosoo's  force  was  posted 
under  the  advantageous  cover 
of  house,  wall,  or  embankment— 
their  movements  being  entirely 
masked  by  the  thick  beds  of  Indian 
fig  which  here  intenect  the  vine- 
yards, and  in  man^  places  form  an 
impenetrable  bamer.  Our  men 
dropped  fast  under  this  hidden  fire, 
witnout  any  guide  by  which  to  return 
it,  save  the  smoke  of  their  adversar- 
ies' rifles ;  all,  however,  steadily  ad- 
vanced, threadinj^  their  way  amongst 
cane-brake,  Indian-fig  bushes,  and 
vineyards  as  best  they  could.  Oolonel 
Peard  and  his  revolving-rifle  oom- 

ry  pushed  on  towards  the  town 
,  a  Dy-road  on  the  left,  but  was 
soon  brought  to  a  stand-still,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  advance  was 
entirely  checked  by  the  masses 
affainst  which  they  were,  exposed. 
The  check  was,  however,  momenta^ ; 
the  Garibaldians  were  speedily  rein- 
forced; and  the  right  and  centre 
again  advanced,  heaoed  bv  Garibaldi 
in  person :  who  as  usual  was  ever 
in  t  ne  thickest  of  the  fray,  dgaret  en 
Ixmche^  and  walking-stick  in  hand, 
cheering  his  guides  and  Genoese  car- 
bineers, his  calm  and  benevolent 
features  bearing  their  usual  happv 
expression,  as  if  he  were  on  a  day  s 
excursion,  rather  than  leading  a 
death-struggle  on  which  the  fate  of 
his  countrv  depended.  Strongly 
built  and  of  middle  stature,  thispala- 
din  of  Italy  is  chiefly  distinguished 
from  his  followers  by  his  unassum- 
ing manner  and  aspect  Though 
-dressed -somewhat  in  sailor  fashion, 
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with  a  red  shirt,  grey  troi2Ber&  w^e- 
awake^  and  loose  Nudana  flowing 
over  his  shoulders,  his   s^^Kannee 
is  scrupulously  dean  and  neat,  and 
his  manner  gentlemanly  and  genial 
There  is  something  most  winning  and 
honest  in  his  manner,  and  yoa  are 
at  once  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  you  are  £u»  to  face  widi  a 
man  whose  word  would  be  his  bond, 
and  upon  whose  guidance,  eith^by 
sea  or  land,  yoa  would   im|>li£itly 
rely.    No  wonder,  then,  tbat  hia  men 
advance  again  with  such  confidenocL 
where  perhaps  routine  troopa  woola 
have  hesitated.     It  is,  indeed,  hot 
work :  Medici's  horse  has  been  killed 
under  him :  Oosenz   haa    he&i   hit 
in  the  neck ;  but  the  general  still 
leads    his    guides   under     Mlsaari, 
and  the   Genoese  carbineera,    who 
ever  behave  admirably.    SoddeDly 
a  three-gun  battery  opened  on  tbem 
with  mitraille  at  twenty  VfoeM ;  in 
this  murderous  dischaige  Garibaldi 
was  sliffhtly  hurt,  MiMarf  a   hone 
killed,   M%jor   Breda   killed,     Sta- 
tella   alone  left  standing   on   foot 
with   a  few  men.     At   the   same 
time   Malenchini,  who  had  driven 
the  advanced  Neapt^tans  back  on 
St  Marino,  found  it  impoesible  to 
cany  the  hamlet^the  road  to   it 
being  completely  swept   by  tJieir 
battoy  ;  and  the  Garioaldiuia  were 
again  checked  along  the  whole  line. 
General   Garibaldi  merely  gather- 
ed himself  up  for  a  freui  attack, 
and  the  reserve,  consiating  €i[  the 
English  regimen^  as  it  is  termed, 
under  Dunn,  having   arrived,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  M^or 
Wy  ndham,  were  sent  to  try  and  break 
through  the  line  towards  San  Mari- 
no ;  and  Dunn,  with  the  remainder, 
about    two    hundred   strong,    was 
ordered  by  the  General  to  advance 
and  endeavour  to  carr^  the  battery 
in  flank ;  whilst  Missan,  Statella,  and 
the  remnant  of  their  men,  attempted 
the  same  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction.    Advancing  under  cover 
of  a  wall  and  ditch,  Dunn  led  his 
men  towards  the  battezy,  where  he 
found,  to  hii  astonishment,  €huibaldi 
joined  in  the  fray.    Dashing  in  after 
a  momentary  struggle  with  the  in- 
fantry, the  ^uns  were  carried,  and  in 
the  act  of  beingdragged  off",  when  the 
Neapolitans  opened  out  and  made 
room  for  their  cavalzy,  about  one 
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basdred  and  twenty  in  number,  to 
cfaaige,    and   endeavour   to  retake 
the  captored  gnnoL     Bonn's  men, 
tmaceiifitomed  to  fire,  behaved  ad- 
xnixably,  though  driven  out  of  the 
batteiy,  and  their  commander  knock- 
ed down  and  galloped  over  by  the 
Gftvalry,  not,  however,  until  he  had 
sbot   their  leader.   Dividing  them- 
selTes  on  either  side  the  road,  the 
Gkffibaldians  placed  their  backs  to 
the  wall  and  Indian-fig  bushes,  and 
opened  fire   on   the   cavalry   from 
either  side.    This  was  the  struggle 
of  the  day,  and  very  nearly  cost 
€hiribaldi  his  life,  and  with  it  the 
life  of  Italy.    Afraid  of  advancing 
too  far,  and  finding  himself  between 
two    fires,   the   >ieapolitan    leader 
baited,  and  endeavoured  to  return : 
but  Garibaldi,  Missari,  Statella,  ana 
a  handful  of  guides,  barred  the  way. 
Summoned  by  the  Neapolitan  om- 
cer  to  surrender,  the  hero  of  Varese 
merely  repelled  by  springing  at  his 
hoiae^   bridle   and    cutting  down 
the  owner.     Three  or  four  troopers 
seconded  their  officer ;  one  of  them 
Garibaldi  wounded;   Missari  killed 
two  others,  and  shot  the  horse  of  a 
third;  Statella  killed  another:  and 
this  murderous  struggle  concluded 
by  Missari's  killing  a  tnird  with  the 
Ibarth  barrel  of  his  revolver.   The 
remnant  of  the  cavalrv  now  charged, 
backed,  and   escaped,   leaving  the 
gnna  in   the   hands  of  Qanbaldi. 
Wyndham  having  been  equally  suo- 
oessful  on  the  left,  .after  some  very 
sharp  fighting,  the  whole  line  now 
advanced  witn  the  bayonet  —  am- 
oinnition  getting  very  scarce;  the 
Swiss  and   Bavarians  stood  for  a 
moment,  and  then^  followine  the 
example  of  their  Neapolitan  oreth- 
len,  retired  in   confusion   towards 
the    town.      On   arriving  at    the 
houses  in  its  vicinity,   tne   castle 
guns  opened  on  the  assailants  and 
eoverea  the  retreat ;  and  as  it  was 
now  noon,  a  halt  was  sounded,  for 
the  Garibaldians  had  been  advan- 
dng  since  daybreak,  and  fighting 
nnaer  a  Sicilian  summer  sun.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  bridge,  some  exten- 
sive wood-stores  and  otner  buildings 
were  broken  open,  and  the  troops 
placed  under  cover  for  a  couple  of 
ttours'  rest  previous  to  assaulting  the 
town,  a  few  good  riflemen  alone  being 
posted  to  check  any  advance  on  the 


part  of  the  enemy.  Here  an  incident 
occurred  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  showing  the  singular 
character  of  Graribaldi  Finding 
his  shirt  dirty  and  soiled  from  his 
personal  struggles,  he  took  it  off, 
washed  it  in  the  brook  hard  by, 
and  hung  it  up  on  the  bodies,  ate 
his  lunch  of  bread,  fruit,  and  water, 
smoked  his  cigar  barelocked,  and, 
wrapt  ii^  thought,  sat  apparently 
contemplating  the  drying  of  his  gar- 
ment :  thus,  in  the  field  and  bivouac, 
sharing  danger  and  hardship  with 
the  humblest  of  his  followers.  Di- 
rectly his  shirt  was  dry,  he  went  on 
board  the  Tukeri,  formerly  Yeloce, 
Iving  in  the  bay  on  the  western  side  of 
the  peninsula,  and  personally  direct- 
ed her  fire  on  the  rortress  and  retir- 
ing masses.  Having  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  fire  on  the  steamer,  and 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  troops, 
he  landed,  and  led  the  aseault  on  tne 
town.  At  two  o'clock  the  attack 
became  general;  Medici  advanced 
by  the  beach,  on  the  western  side ; 
Oosenz  towards  the  Messina  gate ; 
and  Wyndham,  followed  by  Malen- 
chini,  rushed  at  the  gate  leading  to 
Palermo.  A  harassing  fire  was  kept 
up  by  the  Neapolitans  from  the  houses 
and  behind  the  boats  on  the  beach, 
and  shot  and  shell  from  the  castle 
showered  in  on  the  Garibaldians; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Pavia  com- 
pany had  wormed  their  way  into 
some  gardens,  turning  the  Neapoli- 
tan left,  that  good  progress  was 
made.  The  wall,  whicn  nearly  sur- 
rounds the  town  on  the  land  side, 
though  nearly  thtrtv  feet  high,  of- 
fered but  little  difficulty,  owmg  to 
the  many  apertures  in  it.  Medici's 
men  again  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting,  and  behaved  right  well,  in 
spite  of  their  heavy  losses.  Some 
of  the  houses  were  gallantly  con- 
tested ;  but  the  Neapolitans  fought 
like  beaten  troops,  and  were  evi- 
dently bent  on  ginaually  retiring  to 
the  castle,  their  retreat  being  covered 
by  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell  from 
the  fortress^  in  spite  of  which  the 
heroic  Ganbaldiws  gradually  ad- 
vanced from  position  to  position, 
driving  back  the  troops  until,  about 
four  o^dock,  they  worked  their  way 
up  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle.  In 
the  mean  time  some  of  Medici's  men 
and  Peard's  company,  following  the 
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Marina  on  the  wesleni  lide  of  Uie 
peninsula,  gained  the  heights  to  sea- 
ward of  the  castle,  and  established 
themselves  near  an  old  windmill, 
which  completely  overlooked  the 
northern  works  of  Melazzo,  and 
rapidly. with  their  rifles  drove  the 
garrison  oat  of  that  quarter.  No- 
thing more  coidd  now  be  done  for 
ihe  want  of  heavy  guns,  as,  from  the 
height  of  its  walls^  and  singularly 
strong  natural  position,  the  castle, 
ooulanot  be escaladed.  Barricades 
were  thrown  up  in  all  the  immediate 
approaches  towards  the  town,  in 
readiness  to  repel  any  sortie,  and  of- 
ficers and  men,  alike  worn  out  and 
wear;]^,  lay  down  on  their  posts  for 
the  night— Garibaldi,  with  his  head 
on  a  saddle,  under  the  portico  of  a 
church  in  the  centre  of  the  Marina. 
Their  successes,  however,  had  been 
dearly  bought,  no  less  than  750  (}a- 
iibaldians  w^ne  hors  de  combat^  and 
of  these  over  150. killed;  Medici's 
and  Cosenz*B  columns  and  the  reserve 
bearipg  by  far  the  greater  portion,  so 
that  it  mav  be  said  that  out  of  the 
4000  actually  engaged,  when  you  have 
deducted  the  600  men  under  Mjslen- 
ohini,  who  was  driven  back  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  with  moderate 
lose,  the  renuunder  lost  upwards  of 
a  fifth  hors  de  combat^  wnich,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  hours  they 
were  engaged^  tells  th^  met  with  no 
Ordinary  resistance.  As  for  the 
Neapolitans,  so  strong  and  so  well 
covered^  were  their  various  positions, 
strengthened  by  loopholes  and  bar- 
ricades, that  they  did  not  lose  more 
than  150  in  alL  More  than  once  the 
fate  of  Italv  was  doubtful,  until 
the  happy  advance  of  the  reserves, 
under  Dunn  and  Wvndham,  the  one 
on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  tumS  the  tide  of  the  day ;.  and 
to  the  pluck  and  judgment  of  these 
two  officers,  tofi;ether  with  the  admir- 
able conduct  of  the  Piedmontese  wus 
officers,  by  whom  their  regiment  was 
officerecl,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sin- 
gularly steady  conduct  of  the  Paler- 
mitans,  may  be  attributed  the  suc- 
cess of  Garibaldi's  hardest  fought 
battle  in  Italy;  and  it  was  genen^y 
stated  that  Bosco's  troops  fought 
better  than  the  Austrians  had  ever 
done  in  Lombardy  against  theCac- 
ciatpri  delle  Alpi. 
Nothing  occurred  daring  the  four 
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following  days,  save  tiiat  Boaoo 
seemed  to  imagine  that  he  eoald  dic- 
tate his  own  terms  to  Garibaldi,  ^dio 
steadily  refused  anything  but  an  on- 
conditioQal  surrender,  the  ganiaom 
being  hermetic^y  sealed,  and  too 
disheartened  to  attempt  a  sortie; 
besides,  provisiops  were  not  aboa- 
dant,  ana  they  were  ■nffering  mneh 
from  the  badness  of  the  water.  Mines 
were  therefore  driven  under  the  main 
entrance  of  the  casUe,  and  the  ^oxi- 
aon  summoned  to  an  unoonditu»al 
surrender  at  six  P.K.  on.  the  %^ ; 
on  the  afternoon  of  which  day  Boeoo 
found  his  expected  relief  in  the  ar- 
rival of  five  Neapolitan  steam  fri- 
gates, who  threatened  to  bombard  the 
town  if  the  trooi>s  were  not  allowed 
to  march  out  with  their  arms  and 
remaining  field  battery,  leaviug  be- 
hind the  neavy  guns  and  stores.  To 
these  terms  GaiK)aldi  was  obliged  to 
consent,  from  motives  of  humani^, 
as  well  as  from  the  utter  impoesibili^ 
of  replying  to  their  fixe.  The  gar^ 
risen  were  accordingly  embarked  for 
Naples  and  Messina,  the  NeajMlitan 
men-of-war  performing;  again  in  this 
case  the  part  for  which  they  seem 
especially  created;  namely,  that  of 
removing  their  army  to  a  place  of 
safety  siter  it  has  been  well  tnrashed. 
The  great  guns  and  stores  found  in 
the  fort  were  of  course  invaluaUe 
to  Garibaldi,  as  well  as  the  horses 
of  the  caval^,  and  the  ninety-foor 
mules  belonging  to  the  field  batt^fies; 
but  the  Neapolitans  had  the  inde^ 
cenqv  to  spike  eighteen  of  the  guns, 
and  lay  a  train  to  the  principal  ma^ 
zine,  leaving  a  lighted  match  in  it, 
which  was  luckily  discovered  in 
time.  Bosco  denied  all  knowledge 
of  these  transactions  Of  the  yalue 
of  this  denial  the  reader  most  form 
his  own  estimate.  The  day  after  the 
fight,  numerous  reinforcem^ita  began 
to  arrive  from  Palermo,  which  soon 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  Gari- 
baldians  to  10,000,  and  Medid  was 
sent  forward  with  the  columns  in 
the  direction  of  Messina  to  check 
any  advance  in  that  quarter,  and 
with  a  view  of  commencing  opersr 
tions  against  that  town.  Medid 
soon  estabHshed  himself  in  thai 
neiehbourhood,  but  kept  the  main 
body  of  his  men  at  Jesso  and  Spa- 
dafora.  Convinced  of  the  utter  im* 
posdbility  of  longer  opposing  Gari* 
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baldl   in   Sicily,  uid  kaowvaz  the 
odium  that    t£e  repetition  of  the 
atroeioaB  bombwdment  of  Falenno 
vonki  entail  on  htm  in  Europe,  King 
BomlMi  decided  upon  trying  to  in- 
dnee  foreign  powers  to  aid  him  by 
pretending  to  have  left  Sicily  free  to 
select  her  own  form  of  government 
On  the  24th  Marshal  Clary,  com- 
manding-in>chief  in  the  island,  re- 
edved  orders  to  commence  the  era- 
euation  of  ^cily,  and  to  place  him- 
self  in    communication    with   the 
Kliboster,  as  they  once  had  the  im- 
becility to  term  him.    The  towns  of 
MesBina»    Syracuse,   and    Augasta, 
were  to  be  deliyered  up  as  soon  as 
the  troops  could  be  witndrawD,  and 
the  £ar-tamed  citadel  of  Messina,  and 
its  Boxroanding  fortifications,  as  soon 
as  the  disarmament  could  be  com- 
nleted !    Such  were  the  fruits  of  the 
nil  of  MelazBO,  a  battle  in  which 
the  only  Sicilian  officer  engaged  was 
Bosoo,  and  he  was  fighting  against 
his  own  countrymen ;  a  fact,  how- 
ever, not  more  remarkable  than  that 
the  subscription  throughout  this  fer- 
tile island  in  aid  of  Garibaldi  has 
only  amounted  to  ;£5000,  and  that 
he  and  his  son  had  to  pay  for  the 
hire  of  the  horses  during  the  first 
month  they  were  in  the  island,  and 
that,  with    the   exception   of    the 
Marqais  Fardella,  and  a  few  other 
honourable  exceptions,  no  well-to-do 
Sicilian  has  joined  the  army.    The 
posilianimous  and  unpatriotic  part 
t»ken  by  the  m%jority  in  the  de- 
dtrnction  of  the  Bourbon  dominion  is 
pitiable.      They  have  no   idea   of 
risking  the  vamlBh  of  their  patent 
leather  boots  beyond  the  Caffl^s  of 
the  Toledo,  or  their  precious  persons 
beyond  an  evening  s  drive  on  the 
Hirina  or  English  garden ;  as  for 
peaonal  or  pecuniary  sacrifice,  they 
will  make  none.    Not  a  single  nouse 
in  Palermo  would  receive  a  wounded 
^B^baldian  after  its  fall,  save  Rayuso 
pf  the  Trinacria  Hotel ;  and  the  pre- 
doDs  moments  which  are  to  give  new 
life  to  Italjr,  are  frittered  away  over 
ices  and  cigars  that  would  sicken 
Wf  bat  a  SiciliuL    The  evacuation 
of  Messina  being,  completed,  and  a 
convention  entered  into  between  Me- 
^d  and  Qovemor- General  Clary, 
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that  the  town,  under  all  drenm- 
stanoes,  was  to  be  respected,  unless 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  citadel 
from  that  side,  the  Garibaldian 
forces  tmder  Medici  marched  into 
Messina  on  July  27th.  It  seemed 
at  first  a  citv  of  the  dead,  for  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled, 
carrying  with  them  their  goods  and 
property.  The  Dictator  soon  hast- 
ened up  vrith  the  main  body  of  his 
army ;  and  having  been  subseonently 
reinforced  by  £befs  and  Bixio^ 
columns  from  the  south,  as  well  as 
daily  arrivals  from  Palermo,  an  army 
of  upwards  of  20,000  men  is  now 
at  his  disposal  in  Messina  and  its 
vicinity,  batteries  are  being  thrown 
up  at  the  Faro,  and  vast  preparations 
made  for  crossing  into  Calabria ;  but 
whether  Garibaldi  will  make  a  cam- 

Skign  in  that  country,  or,  collecting 
s  steamers,  make  a  swoop  at  Naples, 
time  only  can  show  ^  but  come  what 
may  in  that  direction,  Sicily  being 
now  free,  muet  be  ere  long  annexed 
to  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel. The  crowd  of  adventurers 
swarming  here  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,— the  appearance  of  that  bird 
of  evil  omen,  Joseph  Maszini. — the 
rapacity  of  the  Sicilians,  who  all  con- 
ceive that  they  are  to  receive  lucra- 
tive public  employment,  together 
with  tneir  constant  intrigue  to  upset 
the  various  ministries  that  have  been 
formed,  all  tends  to  show  that  they 
are  utterly  unfit  for  self-government, 
and  a  state  of  anarchy  must  ensue  if 
thejr  are  left  to  themselves,  when 
Garibaldi  leaves  the  island.  But  into 
whatsoever  hands  Sicily  may  fall,  for 
vears  it  must  be  rigorously  governed, 
Defore  its  motley  and  debased  inhabi- 
tants can  be  expected  to  respect  life 
or  property,  much  less  become  fit  to 
be  citizens  of  a  representative  com* 
munit^r.  Here  may  be  witnessed  the 
withering  influence  of  generations  of 
servitude  and  vassalage  upon  the  two 
classes  into  which  the  community  of 
Sicily  may  be  divided— namely,  the 
aristocracy  and  the  working  classes : 
the  one  is  i^orant  and  emascu- 
lated with  dissipation,  and  the  other 
degraded  and  demoralised  to  a  degree 
without  a  parallel  in  Europe. 
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TflEBB  ifl  something  veiy  pleasant 
in  the  appearance  of  a  new  house. 
The  walls  are  so  dean,  the  roof  so 
perfect,  the  windows  so  cheerful- 
looking,  and  the  very  doors  seeming 
so  reaoy  to  open  without  any  noise 
or  difficulty  on  their  hospitable  hinge. 
And  yet  we  are  forced  to  confess  that, 
though  a  new  house  gives  one  very 
agreeable  ideas  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience, it  is  not  so  picturesque  as 
an  old  one.  The  scenery  of  England 
would  lose  very  much  of  its  beauty  if 
its  fields  and  pirks  were  not  dotted 
over  with  quamt.  gable-ended  man- 
sions, ornamented  with  tall  chimneys, 
and  steep  red-tiled  roofs,  grown  grey 
with  the  rains  and  sunshine  of  two  or 
three  hundred  years.  Castles,  also^ 
perched  like  a  robber  on  some  emi- 
nence, to  command  a  view  of  the 
public  road  at  its  foot,  lifting  their 
towers  and  turrets  up  into  the  sky, 
form  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, and  add  a  new  sort  of  interest 
to  the  tract  of  country  we  are  journey- 
ing through.  But  does  it  ever  strike 
one  traveller  out  of  ten,  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  interest  we  take  in  these 
old  dwellings)  It  can't  be  their 
mere  shape  and  position,  for  it  is 
possible  to  devise  more  regular  plans, 
and  to  discover  more  fitting  situa- 
tions. No— it  is  the  history  of  the 
human  feelings,  of  which  these  places 
have  been  the  theatre,  that  involun- 
tarily rises  to  our  minds ;  it  is  the 
cares,  the  loves,  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  wnich  those  old  walls  have  been 
the  witnesses,  that  invest  them,  to 
the  thoughtful  hearty  with  a  far  deeper 
and  more  enduring  interest  than  ever 
can  attach  themselves  to  stone  and 
lime.  Not  a  house  in  all  England 
that  has  stood  for  two  hundred  years, 
that  has  not  a  tale  to  tell  that  would 
astonish  the  writers  of  romance ;  not 
a  room  that  has  not  its  memory  of 
death  or  marriage — of  the  bride 
coming  into  it  in  the  splendour  of 
her  beauty,— of  the  same,  when  fifty 
years  have  past,  being  carried  out  of 
it,  mourned  by  her  descendants  of 
the  third  generation;  or,  perhaps, 
neglected  and  forgotten  as  one  wno 
has  lived  too  long.    But  who  is  there 


that  can  chronicle  all  the  deeds  of 
craelty  or  of  kindness,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  misery  or  happiness,  that  have 
occurred  in  those  old  houses)  It  must 
be  sufficient  for  the  traveller  to  know, 
that  wherever  men  and  women  have 
resided  these  incidents  must  have 
occurred — children  must  have  been 
bom,  must  have  died— in  their 
youth,  in  their  manhood,  in  their  old 
age — and  sights  and  sounds,  hopes 
and  disappointments  and  sorrows, 
must  have  been  as  profusely  scat- 
tered along  the  devious  paths  that 
conducted  them  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  as  we  vourselves  find 
them  in  our  daily  progress  from  the 
same  starting  point  to  the  same  end. 
It  is  the  recollections,  then  (if  we 
may  call  them  so,  since  they  are  not 
of  any  particukr  incident,  out  only 
of  the  inevitable  events  that  we  may 
venture  to  take  on  trust)— it  is  the 
memory  of  the  past,  and  not  the 
architectural  style  of  the  building, 
that  gives  such  a  charm  to  the  queer 
comers  and  innumerable  windows  of 
a  mansion  of  the  days  of  old.  In 
themselves,  many  people  have  main- 
tained that  those  broken  lines  and 
fantastic  ornaments  are  not  half  so 
beautiful  as  the  plain  solidity  of  the 
Gredan  architecture  and  the  massive 
solemnity  of  the  palaces  of  Italv ;  but 
to  us  English  they  assume  a  higher 
character  than  any  mere  beauty  of 
collocation  can  bestow,  for  they  are 
treasuries  of  English  feeling— Eng- 
lish history— English  life.  Elizabetn 
rises  before  us  as  she  stood  when  the 
Armada  was  defeated.  Charles  L 
with  his  ceremonious  stateliness — 
the  Cavaliers  and  the  Roundheads — 
the  burly  figure  and  unconquerable 
will  of  Oliver  Cromwell— the  reso- 
lute independence  of  Hampden— the 
chivalrous  courage  of  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  sweet  feminine  grace  of  Lu<^ 
Hutchinson,  or  Lady  Russell.  These 
are  the  thoughts  and  assoctationa 
that  make  an  old  house  so  charming; 
but  first— for  one  doesn't  like  even 
to  be  pleased  on  false  pretences— is 
the  house  old  f  Has  it  stood  in  cloud 
and  sunshine  all  those  years  1  Is  it 
contemporaiy  with  the  historic  men 
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whose  tune  its  stvle  of  architecture 
recalls  1  If  so — all  hail,  old  farm  and 
manor ! — ^walled  castle  and  moated 
grange ! — ^for  humanity  has  breathed 
its  spirit  into  yonr  stones^  and  you 
Ktow  half  human  yourselves  from 
having  sheltered  so  many  genera- 
ticms  of  men.  But  if  it  is  not  in 
reality  an  old  house — ^if  it  was  built 
yesterday,  and  pretends  to  have 
stood,  as  we  now  see  it,  grey  with 
artificial  mosses,  crumbling  even,  in 
some  parts,  with  artificial  ruin — 
what  are  we  to  say  ? 

K  the  builder's  receipt  is  not  jret 
dryland  it  pretends  notwithstandmg 
to  whisper  to  us  about  Henry  YIIL 
and  BToody  Mary,  and  James  I., 
what  shall  we  think  of  it  ?  Why, 
that  it  is  an  impostor,— that  it  is  like 
a  London  beggar  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  old,  who  turns  up  the  whites 
of  his  eyes,  and  totters  as  he  walks, 
leanini;  heavily  on  a  stick,  with  a 
on  his  bosom,  bearing   in 

_ )  letters,  "  Thomas  Tudor,  an  old 
man  of  a  hundred  and  five,  past  work 
and  totally  blind."  It  ought  to  be 
lookedon  asextoitingadmirationfrom 
us  under  false  pretences,  and  not  a  bit 
more  respectable  than  any  other  de- 
ceiver. A  house  of  the  Nineteenth 
century  should  be  a  house  for  the 
Nineteenth  century  to  live  in.  The 
Fifteenth  century  was  a  blustering, 
quarrelsome  fellow,  and  lived  in  a 
house  with  strong  barricades  all 
round  it,  his  walls  pierced  with  nar- 
row holes,  through  which  he  could 
shoot  his  visitors,  if  he  did  not  think 
they  were  approaching  him  in  a 
friendly  manner.  The  Sixteenth  cen- 
tury improved  a  little  on  this,  but 
still  flanked  his  house  with  turrets 
that  commanded  the  entrance-door, 
and  had  an  immense  gate  studded 
with  iron  nails,  and  insurmountable 
walls  round  his  courtyard.  The 
Seventeenth  grewstiU  more  civilised. 
He  turned  the  ramparts  of  his  house 
into  a  shrubbeiy,  and  the  dried-up 
bed  of  the  moat  into  a  bowling- 
men.  But  the  house  was  still  on 
the  look'Out  for  dangers,  and  had  a 
tower  where  a  sentinel  took  note  of 
what  was  passing  within  his  range. 
The  Eighteenth  was  a  remarkably 
peaceful  individual,  and  took  down 
ms  turrets,  and  made  his  guardroom 
into  the  dairy,  and  the   dungeons 
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into  wine  and  beer  cellars.  He  also 
introduced  straight  walks  into  his 
garden,  turned  the  moat  into  a  fish- 
pond, and  cut  all  his  trees  into  the 
shapes  of  men,  and  peacocks,  and 
elephants,  and  other  objects  of  natu- 
ral history.  He  also  discharged  his 
warder,  and  paid  for  protection  hj  a 
subscription  to  the  county  police. 
He  was  a  smug,  careful,  pushing 
fellow,  and  laid  out  more  money  on 
his  warehouses  than  on  his  private 
dwelling,  for  he  began  to  smell  from 
«far  the  spices  of  India,  and  the 
cotton-fields  of  America,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  seas.  And  then  came 
in  the  Nineteenth  century,  such  a 
being  as  has  never  been  seen  before. 
He  upset  all  the  thrones  of  Europe 
in  his  youth,  and  kicked  them  about 
as  if  they  were  really  nothing  but 
old  chairs.  He  put  a  little  water 
into  a  pot,  and  put  some  coals  under 
it,  ana  by  the  aid  of  a  few  wheds 
and  axles,  he  careers  up  rivers  where 
civilised  man  never  penetrated  be- 
fore ;  he  crosses  the  Atlantic  at  fif- 
teen miles  an  hour  against  wind  and 
tide :  he  beats  the  farthest  waters  of 
the  Pacific  into  a  white  foam  around 
his  paddles.  But  he  does  more.  He 
makes  the  sun  himself  draw  his 
landscapes.  He  makes  the  lightning 
itself  carry  his  messages,  and  he 
pauses  at  this  moment  on  the  top 
of  the  elevation  he  has  reacheo, 
not  to  rest  contented  with  the  con- 
templation of  the  valleys  at  his  feet, 
but  to  take  a  wider  survey  of  the 
lands  still  to  be  discovered — the 
powers  yet  to  be  evoked  from  the 
cells  in  which  they  have  been  hidden 
from  every  eye  but  his.  And  now 
this  Nineteenth  century— this  "  Heir 
of  all  the  Ages  in  the  foremost  files 
of  time**— can't  find  out  a  style  of 
architecture  stamped  with  his  own 
image  and  character,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendants  as  a  sample 
of  his  genius  and  disposition,  but  is 
forced  to  go  back  and  hide  his  po- 
verty of  invention  in  a  large,  high- 
turretted,  square-towered,  moa^, 
draw  -  bridged,  narrow  -  windowed, 
winding  -  staired,  loDg  -  passaged, 
windy,  gusty,  out -and -in,  up-and- 
down,  old  €h)thic  castle,  exactlv  the 
fame  as  would  have  be^n  built  for 
his  great-great-grandfather,  while 
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Warwick  the  kingmaker  and  other 
tarbnlent  barons  were  fighting  with 
Heniy  VL 

Now  what  do  we  of  these  peaceful 
days,  when  two  policemen  dressed  in 
blue  keep  a  whole  district  in  oider — 
what  do  we  want  with  drawbridges, 
and  portcullises,  and  donjon  towers, 
and  oartisans,  and  tnrretsl  There 
was  a  fitness  for  all  these  things  in 
the  days  of  old.  The  lord  of  the 
mansion  dined  in  his  hall  with  all 
his  friends  and  retainers.  When  the 
meals  were  over,  the  serving>men,  the 
men-at-arms,  the  dependants  of  the 
household,  lay  down  upon  the  straw 
with  which  the  floor  was  covered, 
and  the  hall  became  the  donnitory 
of  the  family.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
the  hall  was  the  lareest  apartment 
in  the  honse,  with  the  handsomest 
and  widest  fireplace,  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  comfort^  and  the  most 
habitable  look.  It  is  a  fit  subject 
for  langhter  to  see  a  new  house  rising 
with  a  prodigious  hall.  It  is  a  jgreat 
waste  of  space— it  is  a  reproduction  of 
a  fashion  when  the  significancy  of  it 
is  worn  out.  Things  ought  always 
to  be  in  keeping  with  each  other, 
and  when  a  worthv  citizen  retires 
from  trade,  and  builds  him  a  feudal 
fortalice  instead  of  a  cottage  om6e, 
he  ought  certainly  to  exchange  his 
taglioni  or  comfortable  great-coat, 
for  a  cuirass  of  steel,  or  at  least  for 
a  buff  jerkin.  His  black  hat,  or  ^ 
he  is  a  wise  man,  his  wide-awake, 
must  give  place  to  helm  and  visor. 
He  must  dme  in  the  great  hall  on  a 
boar  roasted  whole^  and  never  tf^e 
a  quiet  ride  on  his  shooting  pon^ 
without  an  immense  sword  oy  his 
side,  and  a  spear  in  his  hand,  where- 
with to  hack  to  pieces  and  transfix 
any  of  his  tenants  with  whom  he  is 
not  altogether  pleased.  These  ob- 
servations, however,  are  meant  to 
apply  onlv  to  houses  of  recent  date. 
The  old  should  by  all  means  be  con- 
tinued in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
original  feature;  repairs  must  be 
conducted  in  the  tast^  and  spirit  df 
the  primitive  building.  If  it  be  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  let  not  one 
alteration  be  made  so  as  to  confound 
it  with  the  cognate  style  of  Elizabeth 
and  James.  If  it  is  still  earlier,  keep 
to  it  in  all  its  external  design.  Show 
us  the  complete  mansion  of  the  he- 
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roes  of  the  Crusades  —  of  the  men 
who  fought  at  Grecy  and  Poictiers-^ 
of  the  conquerors  at  Agineonrt,  of 
the  adherents  of  the  rivalRoses,  and 
they  will  be  pictorial  representations 
to  US  of  great  historic  periods,  land- 
marks to  guide  us  in  our  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  architecture,  and 
thence  of  manners,  at  different  timesL 
Now  we  have  seen  that  preceding 
iU[es  have  built  up  monuments  for 
tnemsdves  in  stone  and  lime,  frcnn 
whidi,  wiUiout  any  inscription,  we 
can  read  their  epitaphs  with  the 
utmost  ease.  Is  this  to  be  the  only 
Bg^  that  is  to  die  and  make  no  sign  % 
Having  done  everything  else,  can't 
we  buihl  aNineteenthCentury  noosel 
Our  earliest  ancestors  m  this 
island  lived  in  beehives;  that  is, 
on  three  crossed  sticks  was  put  a 
little  thatch,  which  reached  to  the 
ground,  leaving  only  an  opening  oa 
the  surface  for  the  inhaoitant  to 
creep  in  by.  What  stone  and  lime, 
polished  deals  and  smooth  slates  were 
to  them,  let  some  new  and  hitherto 
unused  material  be  to  us.  Let  us 
take  the  glazed  and  hollow  bricks  in 
the  meantime,  as  an  advance  on  our 
previous  ways ;  but  let  us  persevere 
m  availing  ourselves  of  anything  that 
ingenuity  suggests,  and  a  moderate 
experience  warrants,  and  not  many 
years  will  elapse  before  we  talk  oif 
the  period  of  poor,  tasteless,  shapeless 
stone  cottages  and  tile  roofs,  as  we 
now  talk  of  the  period  of  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus and  the  Megatherion,  and 
other  extinct  monsters  of  frightful 
ugliness  and  very  little  use.  Nobody 
denies  that  in  everv  district  there  are 
manv  comfortable  looking  and  pretty 
dwellings— houses  of  a  pleasant,  ha- 
bitable appearance,  that  tell  j[on  the 
occupiers  are  verv  well  off  in  the 
world— people  with  pleasant  balances 
at  their  oankers,  r^ular  appetites  at 
■five  o'clock,  and  the  bedroom  candles 
brought  in  punctually  at  half-paat 
ten.  This  is  a  style  of  house  that 
fulfils  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
we  contend— namely,  that  the  outeide 
of  a  mansion  shoula  give  you  some 
idea  of  whatsort  of  being  Uie  inha- 
bitant of  it  is :  and  what  may  be 
called  the  middle  class  dwelling- 
house,  being  adapted  for  a  middle 
class  such  as  never  existed  bdere, 
docfif  certainly  bear  the  impress  of  the 
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middle  olass  for  whom  ife  is  deugned. 
niere  would  be  no  mistaking  its 
oomfoTtable  boiled  beef  and  turnip 
sort  of  ezpresfldon,  for  the  "  foray  or 
starve"  look  of  a  Scotch  tower ;  bnt 
a  modem  anlaqirity  is  like  a  fidse 
date,  it  is  apt  to  mislead,  and  has  the 
same  amount  of  fitness  as  if  a  sane 
man  were  to  raise  a  house  for  him- 
self aooordiii|2^  to  the  plan  and  eleva- 
tion  of  a  lunatic  asylum ;  or  a  gentle- 
man at  large  were  to  build  an  exact 
imitation  of  a  model  prison. 

But  there  is  one  style  of  building 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never 
diange,  and  that  is  the  Ecclesiastical. 
The  diuTch  that  is  built  tonday  should 
always  have  the  same  distinctive  fea- 
tores  as  the  churches  that  first  uprose 
in  this  island  in  the  lieht  of  Uhris- 
tianity.    There  is  no  false  date  here, 
no  assumption  of  antiquity,  nothing 
that  misleads  the  observer.   And  the 
reason  is  this.    There  is  a  sameness 
in  the  pnrpKOse  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
The  worship  now  carried  on  within 
it,  though  of  a  purer  form,  is  ad- 
dressed to  tiie  same  unchangeable 
and  Almighty  Being  who  heard  the 
fiist  pravers  of  the  converted  heathen 
in  this  land.    There  is  no  change  of 
manners  here,  as  has  occurred  in  the 
inhabitant  of  the  modem  feudal  cas- 
tle, and  therefore  there  is  no  impro- 
priety in  preserving  the  same  style  of 
Wilcun^,  which  has  become  conse- 
crated m  our  minds  by  the  one  un- 
varying use  to  which  it  has  been 
appliea.    To  show  how  completely 
this  is  the  case,  we  have  only  to 
imagine  how  absurd  the  appearance 
would  be  of  a  dwelling-house  built  on 
this  model^a  little  library  in  the 
bell-tower,  or  a  bedroom  in  the  steeple. 
Churches  and  chapels  were  equally 
deficient  some  years  a^,  in  the  ap- 
^cation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  style, 
loa  rode  through  a  village^  and  you 
saw  a  bam  at  one  end  of  it,  with  a 
belfry,  and  a  bam  at  the  other  with- 
out a  belfry.    One  was  the  church 
and  the  other  the  chapel ;  both  ap- 
plied to  the  one  holy  purpose   of 
teaching  and  prayer,  and  both  utterly 
destitute  of  tne  outward  appearance 
ofa  place  of  worship  at  all.   In  both 
a  great  improvement  has  taken  place. 
The  poorest  of  dissenting  bodies  en- 
deavour to  bestow  some  adornment 
OS  the  outside  of  their  temple,— a 


lance-window  or  a  peaked  gable-end; 
the  most  outlying  parishes  are  ambi- 
tious also  of  showinjr  some  outward 
sign  of  their  Christian  profession  in 
the  repairing  and  amending  of  their 
churches.  In  aU,  you  will  see  an 
approach  to  the  old  Ecclesiastical 
8me,-~a  divergence,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
habited house— or  a  town-hall— of  a 
shop— or  of  a  feudal  tower.  People 
need  not  worship  with  less  devotion 
that  their  meetings  are  held  in  a 
chapel  which  can  no  longer  be  mis- 
taken for  a  cow-shed,  nor  that  their 
parish-church  is  no  longer  allowed 
to  have  one  of  the  transepts  walled 
off  and  used  as  a  pig-stye. 

Bnt  we  will  now  put  an  end  to 
this  disquisition  on  architecture,  and 
ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  a  real  old 
building— the  best  known^  and  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  in  Eng- 
land—with more  tales  of  terror  and 
interest  about  it  than  ever  clustered, 
like  ill-omened  ravens,  round  a  build- 
ing before,— a  building  that,  in  all 
the  changes  of  our  history,  has  still 
borne  its  bad  pre-eminence  as  the 
home  of  despair  and  sorrow.  The 
groans  that  have  resounded  through 
those  dismal  chambers,  the  screams 
that  have  startled  the  sentinel  on 
guard,  proceeding  from  tortured  pri- 
soners—the broken  hearts  that  beat 
their  last  in  those  dungeons — the 
agonies,  the  fears  that  have  thrilled 
human  bosoms  in  that  awful  dwel- 
ling—invest it  with  a  gloomy  horror 
that  was  never  equalled  in  the  pages 
of  fiction.  The  Castle  of  Otranto, 
and  the  mysterious  Udolpho,  are 
mere  commonplace  habitations  com- 
pared to  it  For  eight  centuries  it 
has  shown  its  hagfi;ard  and  grim  face 
to  the  world  ;  and  we  are  now  going 
to  recall  some  particulars  of  its  his- 
tory, which  will  perhaps  make  us 
not  Quite  so  much  in  love,  as  some 
people  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  with  the 
chivalrous  grandeur  of  our  ancestors, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  '^  good  ola 
times." 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Thames,  just  below  where  the  Cus- 
tom-House  is,  in  convenient  juxta- 
position with  the  magnificent  docks 
which,  with  their  crowded  tiers  of 
Bhipi»ng,  their  innumerable   flags, 
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and  YUt  Tariety  of  langua^ea^  place 
modem  trade  and  nniYenahfty  <h  in- 
terest at  once  faoe  to  £ue  with  an- 
cient iaoiation  and  power.— is  seen 
as  we  go  down  in  a  Bteamooat  for  a 
day's  holiday  to  Qreenwich,  a  sanar^ 
bailt,  low  and  dingy  pile,  whi<»i  has 
no  feature  of  attraction  either  from 
grandeur  or  beauty  of  design,  but 
which  all  turn  to  look  at  when  they 
are  told  it  is  the  Tower  of  London. 
Who  originally  built  it  is  not  known. 
Some,  of  course,  say  Julius  CsBsar ; 
others  are  more  modest,  and  say  it 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Qreat ;  and  there  are  certainly 
some  very  strong  proofs  that  on  this 
site  stood  a  fortress,  a  mint,  or  other 
building  of  the  Bomans  in  the  time 
of  Honorins,  or  395  years  after 
Christ  But  however  this  maybe, 
the  first  historic  record  of  its  erec- 
tion is  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  built  the  White 
Tower  to  curb  the  rebellious  Saxons, 
under  the  superintendence  of  hk  ar- 
chitect Gunaul^  who,  besides  hand- 
ling the  measuring-line,  found  time 
to  exercise  the  duties,  or  at  least  to 
spend  the  emoluments,  of  the  Bishop- 
nc  of  Bochester. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  offered 
such  security  against  attack,  that 
it  became  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  factions  into  which 
this  kingdom  was  divided.  It  was 
strengthened  b]^  waUs  and  bastiona 
Kings  fled  to  it  for  safety,  or  in- 
truded it  to  the  favoured  of  their 
vassals.  Armed  men  were  ready  to 
be  let  loose  with  fire  and  sword  on 
the  disobedient  or  discontented  citi- 
zens of  London ;  duneeons  were  add- 
ed to  the  other  chambers  of  the  cas- 
tle ;  prisoners  of  consequence  were 
committed  to  its  impenetrable  walls ; 
Jews  were  tortureJl,  till  they  sur- 
rendered the  last  farthing  of  their 
hard-earned  gains.  Patriots  like  the 
Scottish  Wallace,  orthe  WelshLlewel- 
lyn.expiatedtheirhatrcdofoppre8aion 
witn  tneir  blood  in  these  miserable 
dens ;  and  by  the  time  it  had  arrived 
at  its  greatest  strength,  and  very 
nearly  at  its  present  form  and  ex- 
ten^  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL, 
it  was  a  name  which  created  an 
involuntaiy  shudder  in  the  stoutest 
heartsL  From  it  went  in  pitMsession 
on    their  coronation  days,  all   the 
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finMn  Bidiai4 
XL  iaXL  James  IT.,  a  period  of  three 
hundred  yeaiB.  The  Tower,  thnmglk- 
out  the  me  of  the  first  d*  these  pcK 
tentates,  played  a  very  oonamea. 
ous  part.  It  was  the  scene  or  the 
grandeur  and  magnifioenoe  of  his 
youthful  days.  Festivals  and  asBem- 
blies  were  held  in  it,  that  edipeed 
the  magnificence  of  the  Court  of 
France.  The  flood  of  splendour  was 
indeed  so  great,  that  it  overflowed 
into  a  pla(x,  which  is  oertainiynot 
connected  in  our  minds  eitha  with 
floods  or  splendour.  Where  thoifr- 
sands  of  cattle  were  lately  penned  up, 
for  the  weekly  sustenance  of  two 
miUions  and  a  half  of  hungry 
Cocknies;  where  the  bellowing  (h 
oxen,  the  bleating  of  sheeji,  iht 
grunting  of  pigs,  and  the  baaoig  of 
calves,  were  the  only  sounds  that 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  Smithfidd, 
knightly  trumpets  uttered  their  in- 
spinng. notes,  summoning  the  great 
and  gay  to  tournament  and  revd, 
and  Eidies  whispered  words  of  en- 
couragement in  the  ears  of  their 
favourite  champions.  The  first  day 
of  these  ostentatious  rejddngs  in 
the  year  1390,  was  termed  the  Feast 
of  Challenge;  and  ''about  thrpe 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  says  the 
old  Chronicler  of  their  ddngs, 
"  there  issued  out  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  first  three  score  of  coursers 
appareled  for  the  juistes,  and  on  eveiy 
one  an  esquier  of  honor  ridyng  a  sc^ 
pace,  and  then  issued  out  threescore 
ladies  of  honor,  mounted  on  ftyre 
pttlfreys^  riding  on  the  one  ade, 
richly  appareled;  and  eveiy  lady 
ledde  a  knieht  with  a  ch^e  of 
isylver,  which  Knights  were  appaxded 
to  juiste ;  and  thus  they  came  riding 
alonge  the  streetes  of  London  witn 
great  numlier  of  trumpettes  and 
other  mynstrelles,  and  so  came  to 
Smithfield.  where  the  Kins  and 
Queen  and  many  ladies  and  aemoi- 
Belles  were  ready  in  chambers  richly 
adorned  to  see  the  juistea"  But  the 
Tower  was  spectator  of  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent scene  in  which  the  same  king 
was  a  performer.  The  same  streets 
that  were  witnesses  of  the  glories  of 
his  Smithfield  shows,  were  witnesses 
also  of  his  falL  He  was  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  by  his  success- 
ful rival,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  and 
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there  made  teaignaticm  of  his  cro?m. 
Here   is  Shaki^eare's  description  of 


h\A  miserable  nde  in  the  train  of  his 
trinTTipbant  conqueror : — 

"  Aa,  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a.  well-graoed  aotor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  icUj  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Tlxinkiiig  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 
Even    9o,  or  with  much  more  contempt, 

men's  eyes 
Oid  aoowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cried,  God 

save  him; 
K^o    Joyful  tongue  gaye  him  his  welcome 

nome : 
611^    dust  was  thrown   upon  his  sacred 

head; 
"Wluch,  with  such  gentle  lorrow,  he  shook 

off, 
His   £soe  still  oombating  with  tears  and 


*Fhe  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, 

trikat  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  pur- 
pose, steel'd 

The  hearts  of  men,  they  most  perforce 
have  melted. 

And  barbarism  itself  hare  pitied  him/' 

It  was  perhaps  right  that  the 
Tower^  which  was  first  converted  by 
this  king  into  the  place  of  execution 
of  state  offenders,  should  have  been 
the  scene  of  his  own  unhappiness  and 
degradation.  From  that  time,  for 
several  hundred  years,  the  axe  was 
seldom  still— the  favourites  of  one 

?ear  became  the  victims  of  the  next. 
*ower  Hill  streamed  with  blood — 
the  Tower  dungeons  echoed  with 
groana  Tyranny,  ambition,  cruelty, 
Ignorance  and  superstition,  all  by 
turns  opened  those  dismal  portals, 
which  were  only  once  again  to  turn 
on  their  hinges  when  tne  murderer 
slipped  in  to  do  his  dreadful  work 
in  secret,  or  the  prisoner  was  openlv 
conducted  to  death  upon  the  scaffold. 
Nobles,  warriors,  heroes,  statesmen, 
judges  and  scholars— even  the  beauty 
of  women  and  the  dignity  of  queens 
—  could  not  escape  the  dieadful 
doom  j  and  very  trightful  is  it  to 
read,  m  the  records  of  that  awful 
prison-house,  the  names  of  patriots 
and  martyrs  of  which  our  country  is 
now  so  proud ;  and  still  more  dread- 
fill  to  reflect,  that  those  mat  and 
illustrious  names  which  still  survive, 
are  but  the  scattered  mountain-to^, 
as  it  were,  on  which  the  light  of  his- 
tory has  rested.  But  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  valleys  where  the  Bun- 
shine  has  never  shone— the  unnum- 
bered, unnamed,  unregarded  prison- 
ers who  pined  in  those  gloomy  vaults, 
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and  counted  the  hours  in  vain,  shut 
out  for  ever  from  the  upper  world, 
condemned  without  triaL  and  exe- 
cuted without  justice  I  We  can  talk 
now  with  some  patience  of  these 
things,  .because  they  have  ceased  to 
be  enacted  for  so  long— -because  the 
light  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
law  of  the  constitution  have  made 
their  way  into  that  unhallowed 
building  as  into  our  private  houses, 
and  modem  civilisation  has  con- 
verted it  into  an  arsenal  for  arms, 
and  a  pleasant  quarter  for  a  few 
soldiers— a  skht  for  the  Cockneys 
on  their  holidavs,  and  a  comfort- 
able command  for  a  time-honoured 
General 

But  in  1417  the  state  of  feeling 
was  very  different,  and  any  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  with  human  suf- 
fering would  not  have  been  imder- 
stooo.  The  Tower  stood  black  and 
solid  as  the  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  Even  the  best 
and  noblest  were  as  deeply  stained 
as  the  base  and  cruel  with  the  curse 
of  unfomveness  and  the  heart  of 
stone.  Harry  the  Fifth,  whom  we 
still  call  the  most  heroic  of  our 
k]n&;8,  seems  not  to  have  been  ca* 
pable  of  any  feeling  of  generosity  or 
pity.  His  enemies,  the  princes  of 
France,  taken  in  open  battle  defend- 
ing their  country  from  his  ambi- 
tion, were  here  imprisoned  for  dreary 
years,  till  a  ransom  was  exacted 
that  left  them  impoverished  for 
life.  Here  languished  warriors  and 
chiefs  as  brave  ss  himself;  and  here 
for  several  years  was  confined 
the  young  and  sallant  James  L  of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  seized  by 
the  piratical  vessels  of  Henry  IVT, 
when  there  was  no  war  between 
the  kingdoms,  and  when  there  was^ 
therefore,  no  pretence  for  an  at- 
tack. Tnese  were  the  ideas  of  jus- 
tice and  honour  that  were  parar 
mount  in  the  feudal  times:  the 
same  justice  and  honour  would  in- 
fallibly conduct  the  possessors  of 
them,  at  the  present  dav,  first  to 
their  county  jail,  secondly  to  Nor- 
folk Island.  James,  the  young  kinff| 
grew  used  to  his  imprisonment,  cul- 
tivated letters  and  music,  and  finidly» 
as  idleness  often  leads  to  foolish  ac- 
tions, he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
young  lady  whom  he  saw  from  the 
2b 
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turret  window  of  his  tower  at  Wind- 
sor, He  by  some  meand  got  a  mes- 
senger persuaded  to  can^  her  his 
verses.  They  were  filled  with  praises 
of  her  loveliness ;  and  as  she  under- 
stood he  was  very  hiwdsome,  and  a 
king,  she  thought  the  verses  particu- 
larly fine ;  and  as  she  was  a  member 
of  trie  royal  family,  and  had  interest 
with  the  Ein^  of  Enj^land,  the  end 
of  the  storv  is  happier  than  most 
stories  of  love  at  nrst  sight,  for, 
after  the  death  of  the  iron-hearted 
Henry,  James  was  released  from 
his  prison,  and  married  the  Lady 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset 

But  it  was  not  for  the  custody  only 
of  kidnapped  kings,  or  captive  prin- 
ces, that  the  Tower  was  used  by  the 
possessors  of  arbitrary  power.  Re- 
ligion in  those  uncultivated  ages  is 
sure  to  have  its  victims  as  well  as 
Tvranny.  The  first  martyr  of  freedom 
of  inquiry  was  the  brave  and  virtuous 
Lord  Gobham.  To  strike  terror  into 
lesser  offenders,  it  seemed  good  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  armed 
with  full  powers  from  Rome,  to  let 
the  weight  of  their  anger  fall  upon 
the  coronet  of  a  noble.  If  the  aig- 
nity  of  the  peerage  did  not  set  a 
Reformer  above  tbeir  power,  what 
chance  had  humbler  men  to  resist 
their  lightest  claim?  It  was  proved 
against  the  noble  offender  that  he 
had  maintained  that  ''whoso  it  be 
that  doth  the  worship  to  dead  images, 
which  is  due  to  God,  or  putteth  such 
trust  or  hope  in  the  help  of  them  as 
he  should  do  to  God,  or  hath  affec- 
tion in  one  more  than  in  another, 
doth  in  that  the  great  sin  of  maso- 
metry**  (or  idolatry.)  He  had  also 
maintained,  tfiat  ''he  that  knoweth 
the  holy  commandments  of  God.  and 
keepeth  them  to  the  end,  shall  be 
saved,  though  he  never  in  his  life  go 
on  pilgrimage,  as  men  use  now,  to 
Canterbury  or  to  Rome,  or  to  any 
other  place."  He  had  denied  that 
every  man  living  here  bodily  on 
earth  ought  to  confess  to  a  priest 
ordained  Dv  the  Church ;  and  worst 
of  all,  he  denied  that  as  Christ  or- 
dained St  Peter  to  be  -his  vicar  here 
on  earth,  the  same  power  which  he 
granted  to  that  apostle  was  vested  in 
his  successors  the  popes,  whom  all 
Christians  are  bound  to  obey  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  Church  of 


Rome.    For  these  most  dreftdfal  and 
heretical   opinions,    Lord    Ck>bham 
was  condemned  to  die;  and  to  muk 
the  atrocity  of  his  sin,  he  waa  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  the  mont  pcdnfnl 
and  degrading  that  malignitj  and 
cruelty  could  invent.    He  waa  drawn 
from  the  Tower  to  St  Giles's  Field, 
where  he  was  suspended  by  the  mid- 
dle from  a  chain;  a  fire  waa  kindled 
under  him,  and  he  was  thus  burnt  to 
death.    The  dust  of  such  martyrs  is 
indeed  the  seed  of  a  true  church; 
and  from  this  glorious  exeeation  we 
are  never  without  voices  rising  in  all 
parts  of  England— and  of  the  world 
— against  the  crimes  and  iniquities 
of  the  old,  and,  as  we  had  hoped, 
exploded  superstition.    Lollards,  aa 
they  were  then  called — ^that  is^  rebels 
i^ainst  the  pope's  authority  and  be- 
lievers in  the  plain  words  <^  Scrip- 
ture—were imprisoned  h^  hundreds 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower  ;  and 
when  we  reflect  on  the  helplessneas 
of  those  sufferers,  and  the  crudfy  of 
the  treatment  they  experienced  for 
such  a  crime,  it  is  a  sort  of  relief  to 
turn  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  same 
prison,  which  we  find  tenanted  by 
mere  rebels  a^nst  the  Crown,,  or 
foreign   enemies,  who  would  have 
done  the  same  to  their  conquerors 
if  the  issue  of  the  battle  had  been 
different.    Throughout  the  troubles 
and  civil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  an  endless  succession 
of  captives  consigned  to  these  im- 
penetrable walls.    Twice  Henry  VL 
was  immured  within  them— kindly 
treated,  they  say,  in  consequence  of 
the  feeoleness  and  meekness  of  his 
character, — and  finally  found  dead, 
whether  by  violence  or  not  is  not 
certainly  Imown,  in  the  chamber  he 
had  occupied  so  long. 

"  Ye  Towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting 
shame. 
By  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder 
fed; 
Bevore  his  Consort's  faith,  his  Fathei's 
name. 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy 
head." 

The  pereon  accused  of  this  "  meek 
usurpers  murder,*"  if  such  did  really 
take  place,  was  Richard.  Duke  m 
Gloster,  afterwards  Richard  III. 
Enon^  of  crimes  he  has  to  answer 
for,  without  this  unproved  accusa- 
tion, being  cast  upon  his  memoxy. 
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By  treadieiy  and  violence  he  sao- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  his  brother, 
the    handsome    and   raodigal    Ed- 
'Ward,  and  soon  the  Tower  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  nev  tyr- 
anny which  had  established  itself 
by  ao  mnch  blood.     The  powerfal 
and  dangerous  were,  of  coarse^  the 
first  victims ;  but  there  is  an  episode 
connected  with  the  hard-heartedsess 
of  this  UBorper,  which  lets  us  eet  a 
view  of  humbler  people,  and  shows 
to  what  meannesses  the  rancour  of  a 
base  nature  like  Richard's  can  de- 
scend.    The  following  account  has 
all   the   freshness  or  reidity,   and 
brings  the  scene  completely  before 
oar  eyes. 

In  a  Ck>uncil  held  after  the  death 
of  Edward,  when  Bichard  assumed 
to  be  Protector  of  the  Kingdom,  he 
asked  Lord  Hastings  '^  what  they  de- 
served that  composed  Mb  destruc- 
tion^ho  was  so  near  of  blood  to 
the  King,  and  Protector  of  his  ro^l 
person.    'Surely,  my  Lord,'  replied 
Lord  Hastings,  *  thejr  were  worthy 
to  be  punished  as  traitors  whosoever 
they  be.'     'Then,'  quoth  the  Pro- 
tector, '  that  is  yonder  sorceress,  my 
brother's  wife,  and  other  with  ner,' 
meaning  the  Queen.     '  Ye  shall  see 
in  what  wise  that  sorceress,  and  that 
other  witch  of  her  counsel — Shore's 
wife— with  their  affinity,  have  by 
their  witchcraft  wasted  my  body ;' 
and  herewith  turned  up  his  doublet 
sleeve  to  the  elbow  of  his  left  arm, 
where  he  showed  a  wearish,  withered 
arm  and  small,  as  it  was  never  other 
(that  is,  as  it  always  was),  and  there- 
upon every  man's  mind  misgave  them, 
well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was 
but  quarrel,  Syr  they  wist  that  the 
Queen  was  too  wise  to  go  about  such 
folly.   But  Lord  Hastings  answered : 
'  Certainly,  my  Lord,  if  they  have  so 
heinnously  done,  they  be  worthy  of 
heinnouB    punishment.'      '  What !' 
cried  the  Protector,  '  thou   servest 
me,  I  ween,  with  us  and  ands.    I 
tell  thee  they  have  done  so,  and  that 
I  will  make  good  on  thy  body,  trai- 
tor.'    And  tnereupon,  striking  his 
band  upon  the  table,  a  ciy  of  treason 
was  raised  in  the  adjoining  chamber, 
and  Oloster,  hastily  rising,  and  goiog 
to  the  door,  a  body  of  armed  men 
rushed  in .    A  violent  scuffle  ensued ; 
one  of  them  with  a  pole-axe  gave 
Lord  Stanley  a  serious  wound  on  the 


head.  Hastings  was  seized.  *  I 
arrest  thee,  traitor,'  said  the  Dnke 
of  Gloster.  'Me,  my  Lord  1'  'Yea, 
thee.' replied  the  Duke:  'and  I 
would  have  thee  shrive,  tor,  by  St 
Paul,  I  will  not  dine  till  I  have  seen 
thy  head  off.'  And  so  was  the  Lord 
Hastings  brought  forth  into  the 
Green  beside  the  Chapel  within  the 
Tower,  and  there,  without  time  for 
confession  or  repentance,  his  head 
was  stricken  off  upon  a  log  of  tim- 
ber." 

Here  are  queens  and  dukes  and 
Lords,  but  among  them  all,  the  no- 
ticeable name  is  that  of  Shore's  wife. 
This  was  the  famous  Jane  Shore^ 
who  had  been  the  favourite  of  the 
late  King,  and  had  used  the  power 
he^  influence  gave  her  in  so  kind 
and  judicious  a  manner,  that  people 
were  inclined  to  forgive  her  for  the 
means  by  which  she  had  obtained 
it.    "  Proper  she  was  and  fair,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  historian  of 
those  troubled  times-:  "nothing  in 
her  body  you  would  nave  changed, 
unless  you  would  have  wished  her 
somewhat   higher.     Yet   delighted 
not  men  so  much  in  her  beauty  as  in 
her  pleasant  \)diaviour :  for  a  proper 
wit  she  had;  and  could  both  read 
well  and  write :  merry  in  company ; 
ready  and  quick  in  answer ;  neither 
mute  nor  full  of  babble :  sometimes 
taunting  without   displeasure    and 
not  without    disport.     When    the 
King  took  displeasure,  she  would 
D(Litigate    and  appease   his   mind ; 
where  men  were  out  of  favour,  she 
would  bring  them  to  his  Grace ;  for 
man|r  that  nad  highhr  offended  she 
obtained  pardon  ;   of  great  forfei- 
tures she  got  remission ;  and,  6na]ly, 
in  many  weighty  suits,  she  stood 
men  in  great  stead,  either  for  none, 
or  very  small  rewards,  and  those 
rather  gay  than  rich ;  either  for  that 
she  was  content  with  the  deed's  self 
well  done,  or  because  she  delighted 
to  be  sued  unto,  and  to  shew  what 
she  was  able  to  do  with  the  King." 

But  to  the  Tower  this  unfortunate 
favourite  was  sent — obloquy  was 
heaped  upon  her  name,  and  accusa- 
tions of  crimes,  such  as  witchcraft, 
brought  against  her  in  addition  to 
the  sins  of  which  she  was  really 
guilty.  And  the  servile  clergy  were 
very  glad  of  an  opnortanity  of  gain- 
ing mvour  with  tne  tyrant,  by  de- 
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grading  as  muoh  as  poBsible  the  now 
pMDwerleas  woman,  wnoee  good  quali- 
ties and  generosity  he  naturally  ab- 
horred. She  was  sentenced  to  do 
SBuance  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
he  was  taken  in  procession,  bare- 
fboted,  and  enveloped  in  a  white 
sheet,  through  the  streets,  to  St 
Paul's  Cross,  where  she  made  open 
confession  of  her  only  great  crime. 
She  bore  her  disgrace  with  much 
becoming  fortitude ;  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  her  manner,  with  the  deep 
sense  of  shame  manifested  in  her 
downcast  looks,  gained  her  the  pity 
of  CTcry  feeling  heart. 

^  Subznisfdyo,  sad,  and  lowly  was  her  look ; 

A  burning  taper  in  her  hand  she  boro, 

,  And  on  her  shoulders  carelessly  oonftuwd. 

In  loose  neglect  her  loyely  tresses  h^g. 

Her  streaming  eyes  bent  ever  on  the 

earth. 
Except  when  in  some  sudden  pang  of 

sortt)w. 
To  Heayen  she  seemed  in  fervent  zeal 

to  raise  them, 
And  beg  that  meroy  man  denied  her 

here." 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  an- 
other of  her  punishments— and  the 
one  probably  that  was  the  most 
agreeable  to  ner  oppressors— was  the 
forfeiture  of  all  her  goods.  When 
they  had  got  all  her  money  she  was 
no  longer  worth  keeping  in  the 
Tower,  and  they  turned  her  out  into 
the  world,  where  she  had  now  neither 
wealth  nor  friends.  This  account  of 
the  outcast  Jane  Shore, 

"  Who  died  deserted  at  her  utmost  need. 
By  those  her  former  bounty  fed," 

may  serve  as  a  companion-picture  to 
the  sufiferings  of  kings  and  priooes, 
and  show  that  when  despotism  is 
once  established  in  a  land^  it  strikes 
at  all  alike ;  and  despotism,  in  its 
heaviest  form,  was  close  at  hand. 

When  Henry  VIL— after  the  fluc- 
tuating reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.— had  fully  established 
himself  on  the  throne,  there  were  no 
alternations  of  victory  and  defeat  to 
call  the  apartments  of  the  fortress 
into  use ;  and  yet  an  increasing  tide 
set  onward  towards  those  gloomy 
vaults,  and  carried  with  it  indiffeF- 
entlv  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian,  the 
nobles  that  had  assisted  him  in  his 
distress,  or  those  who  resisted  him  in 
-his  strength.  One  grim  dark  figure, 
moving  noiselessly,   but   watchful, 
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everywhere,  {pointed  with  his  fingerv, 
or  nodded  with  his  head,  and  tiie 
baron  was  seized  in  hia  bail,  the  citi- 
zen in  his  parlour,  the  lady  in  her 
oratoiy ;  the  diamal  key  was  tnmedL 
and  the  onW  prospect  was  a  scaffold 
on  Tower  HilL    There  is  something 
awful  in  the  solemn  obediraice  psid  to 
that  silent*  bloodthirsty  tyrant  by  the 
greatest  and  the  least.  No  man  knew 
who  sat  at  meat  with  him.   It  migiit 
be  a  spy  of  the  coort,  though  peihips 
a  kinsman  of  his  own.    A  whisper 
in  the  ear  of  Empson  and  Dudfey, 
the  infamous  informers,  took  avty 
the  squire's  estate,  the  noblemso'i 
castle,  and  the  heads  of  both.    Who 
could  offer  any  resistance  %  The  gen- 
try had  been  destroyed,  or  nearly  n, 
by  fifty  years  of  civil  war ;  the  dti- 
een  had  not  yet  risen  into  oonsiden- 
tion  by  commerce ;    there  wss  no 
public  opinion  to  unite  and  guide 
great  masses  of  men;  and  thereat 
at  Windsor  or  Westminster,  a  deep, 
ssjgacious,  imperturbable  statesrasn, 
with  crown onnead andswoidin band, 
wielding  all  the  authorities  of  the 
State ;  no  law  to  check  hirn^  no  power 
to  oppose  him,  no  generosity  witbio 
to  sotten  him,  and  ^e  gates  of  the 
Tower  ready  to  open  on  their  noise- 
less hinges  the  moment  he  gave  tlie 
sign.    For  long  successions  from  fi- 
ther  to  son,  no  bearer  of  a  loft^  title 
had  died  in  his  bed.    Many  died  in 
■battle,  many  by  the  axe;  and  as 
spaniels  like  their  master  the  better 
the  more  he  applies  the  whin  it  act- 
ually seemed  to  deepen  mens  rever- 
ence for  the  King,  that  his  mere  word 
had  sent  their  ancestors  to  the  blod^ 
where  it  would  also  probably  send 
themselves.    The  system  t^at  Henry 
YII.  began  was,  of  course,  continued 
by  Henry  VIII.;  and  the  thing  that 
seems  to  have  astonished  Charles  I. 
and  James  II.  the  mos^  in  theieost- 
ance  which  at  length  the  reviving 
national  spirit  enabled  Enj^lishmen 
to  make,  was  the  positive  disinclhn- 
tion  that  people  showed  to  being 
sent  to  prison.    *'  Where  will  this 
end  r  said  Charles  I.  when  all  Lon- 
don rose  up  in  indignation  at  hi« 
sending  some  Opposition  Memben 
of  Parliament  into  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Tower.    ''  If  I  can't  impnsos 
my  subjects,  I  am  no  longer  a  kfng !" 
''  What  a  fass  about  a  trifle !  '*  8ai<l 
James  II.  when  the  now  awake)ied 
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people  expressed  their  indignation  at 
nis  sending  the  Seven  Bisnops  into 
confinement  for  petitioning  nim  to 
govern  aoeording  to  right ;  "  hut  I 
-will  show  them  a  greater  stretch  of 
prerogatiTe  than  tms ! " 

The  power  of  imprisonment  had 
in  &ct  existed  so  long,  and  the  Tower 
stood  so  invitingly  open,  that  it  must 
have  come  upon  kings  and  people 
l>j  sorprise  when  they  found  that  the 
keys  of  that  dreadful  fortress  were 
now  intrusted  to  a  power  more  po- 
tent than  kings  or  people,  called  the 
JjBLw  ;  that  the  sword  of  govenianoe 
would  never  again  be  placed  in  one 
band  of  our  rulers  without  the  scales 
of  justice  in  the  other.      But   in 
Henry  YIIL's  time  such  ideas  had 
not  yet  got  out  of  Latin  and  Greek 
hooks  and  been  translated  into  the 
vulgar  toneue,  and  so  the  Tower  car- 
ried on  a  thriviog  trade  in  suffering 
and  death.    Among  the  first  who 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  they 
bad  so  often  prepared  for  others, 
wereBm])son  and  Dudlev,  the  de- 
graded ministers  of  the  late  King, 
^^  who,  being  lawyers  in  science,"  as 
their   historian   says,  "and   Privy 
Councillors  in  authority,  had  turn- 
ed law  and  justice  into  wormwood 
and  rapine.**     Nothing,  indeed,  is 
more  strange  in  those  years  than  the 
regularity  with  which  punishment 
overtakes  the  wron^oer :  no  sooner, 
in  reading    the    list  ot    prisoners 
in  the  Tower,  do  we  see  tbe  name 
of  some  innocent  man  condemned 
by  the    cruelty    of    hia  adversaiy, 
for  BOBB  imaginary  offence,  than, 
on  turning  over  the  page,  we  en- 
counter the  name  of  the  adversary 
himself.    We  read  of  Bainbam  and 
Frith  tormented  and  racked  by  the 
seal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chancel- 
lor, Sir  Thomas  More;  and  before 
we  have  time  to  pity  the  poor  suf- 
ferers, we  read  of  the  imprisonment 
and  death  of  the  same  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  had  fallen  out  of  favour 
with  the  brutal  and  capricious  King. 
None  of  the   murders  committed 
at  the    dictation    of    Henry    cast 
sach  a  stain  upon  his  name  as  the 
Bscrifioe  of  tbs  the  greatest  law- 
yer, the  brightest  scholar,  and  the 
most    polished    wit   of    his  time.  * 
There  was  a  perfect  agreement  be- 
tween the  tyrant  and  his  Chancel- 
lor as  long  aa  the  Beformers  were  to 
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be  repressed.  Henry's  qaarrel  with 
Rome  was  not  about  the  extent  of 
the  Papal  power,  but  about  who  was 
to  wield  it.  '^  Let  heretics  be  burnt," 
he  said — **  let  those  who  deny  the 
efficacy  of  absolution,  and  the  power 
of  saints,  be  tortured,  as  much  as  you 
like.  Let  all  who  dissent  from  the 
Church  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour :  only,  let  every  body  confess 
that  of  that  Church  1  am  supreme 
and  only  governor."  In  all  his  other 
sentiments  and  beliefs.  Sir  Thomas 
More  most  fervently  joined :  but,  on 
the  last  claim  of  the  King,  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved.  The  Pope  had 
so  long  been  acknowledged  the  chief 
of  the  Church ;  the  laws  which  Sir 
Thomas  had  studied  had  so  firmly 
established  this  principle,  that  he 
was  now  too  old  to  give  up  an  opin- 
ion he  had  been  brought  up  in ;  and. 
accordingly,  as  he  had  persecuted 
heretics  for  differences  as  unimport- 
ant as  this,  he  at  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  undergo  the  same  fate  he 
had  inflicted  on  them.  The  royal 
supremacy  here  claimed  by  Henry 
was  not  any  power  that  interfered 
with  thedoctnnes  of  the  Church,  but 
meant  that  the  clergy  should  l>e  sub- 
jects of  the  King,  and  not  of  the 
Pope.  On  this  point.  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  firm.  Ue  was  tried,  not 
for  heresy,  as  his  victims  had  been 
for  denying  the  transubstantiation  of 
bread  into  flesh,  but  for  treason  in 
denying  an  authority  which  Parlia- 
ment had  expressly  acknowledged  as 
inherent  in  tne  Kmg.  He  was  con- 
victed of  resistance  to  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  July  1535,  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him  that  he  was  to  die 
before  nine  o*clock.  His  good  hu- 
mour and  liveliness  never  left  him. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  in  the  frivolous 
mirth  with  which  his  last  scene  was 
accompanied.  We  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  the  closing  hour  had 
brought  more  melancholy  thoughts. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  grow 
funnier,  the  nearer  the  axe  approach- 
ed; When  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  the  turnkey,  who  had  the 
strange  privilege  of  pillaging  his 
prisoner,  asked  him  for  his  upper- 
most garment  as  a  perquisite  of  his 
office.  Sur  Thomas  merrilv  presented 
him  with  his  cap,  and  told  him  that 
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was  his  uppermost  garment,  and  he 
heartily  wished  it  was  of  more  worth. 
As  he  was  being  led  out  of  the  Tower 
to  his  execution,  a  woman  reproached 
him  for  detaining  some  deeds  when 
he  was  in  office.  ''  Gk)od  woman," 
said  he^  '^  have  patience  a  little,  for 
the  Emg  is  so  seneroos  unto  me. 
that  within  this  half  hour,  he  will 
discharge  me  of  all  my  business,  and 
help  thee  himself.*'  -  As  he  ascended 
the  scaffold,  he  asked  one  of  the 
officers  to  help  him  up,  adding.  '*  and 
when  I  come  down  again,  let  me 
shift  for  myself."  And  this  scoffing 
manner  accompanied  him  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  aeath.  After  he  had 
prayed,  and  had  laid  his  head  upon 
the  block,  the  executioner  begged  his 
forgiveness.  "  I  fomve  thee,"  said 
he,  ^'  but  prithee,  let  me  put  my 
beard  aside,  for  that  hath  never  com- 
mitted treason"— adding,  "  Hnck  up 
thy  8f>uit,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to 
do  thine  office;  my  neck  is  veiy 
short;  take  heed,  therefore,  that 
thou  strike  not  wrong  for  the  sav- 
ing of  thine  honesty.  The  wit  of 
these  speeches  scarcely  seems  bright 
enough  to  carry  off  the  gloominess  of 
the  period  he  chose  for  their  utter- 
ance ;  but  they  show,  perhaps^  that 
his  consdence  was  at  rest,  ana  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  cause  for 
which  he  died. 

After  a  victim  so  noble  had  been 
sacrificed  for  so  slender  a  cause, 
people  were  on  the  watch  fw  the 
next  stretch  of  the  King's  hand,  and 
shuddered  as  the  monster  roused 
himself  for  a  new  display  of  his 
power.  In  his  own  house— in  his 
own  bedchamber— the  blow  fell;  and 
the  fate  of  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife,  the  hapless  Anne  Boleyn,  was 
sealed  Till  the  age  of  seven,  or  as 
others  say,  of  thirteen,  she  was 
brought  up  by  her  father's  fireside  in 
the  county  of  Kent— a  lively,  play- 
ful, pretty  child. 

"  Petulant  she  spoke,  and  at  herself  she 

laughed. 
A  rosebud  set  in  little  wilful  tboms, 
And  sweet  as  English  air  oould  xnake 

her,  she." 

It  was  an  old  English  family  this 
of  the  fiolevns,  descended  originally 
from  a  lord  mayor  of  London,  but 
by  manv  ambitious  marriages  now 
allied  wTth  the  chief  nobility ;  and  its 
present  representative,  Sir  Thomas 
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Boleyn,  the  father  of  Aiiiie,  married 
Elixabeth,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  While  yet  extremely  young, 
Anne  was  appointed  maid  of  hoooiir 
to  the  Princess  Mair,  the  aister  of 
Henry  YIIL,  when  she  went  of^er  to 
Paris  and  married  the  French  kin^ 
At  this  court,  the  gayest  at  that 
time,  and  long  alter,  of  ail  the  ootniB 
in  Christendom,  Anne  played  the 
part  that  loveliness,  youtn,  and  Tan- 
ity  are  generally  desirous  of  perform- 
ing. She  attracted  great  obaervadon 
by  her  beanty~won  many  hearts  by 
her  engaging  manners,  and  delighted 
aU  listeners  with  her  deyemess  and 
wit  Enemies  she  had  who  spread 
rumours  against  her  character,  bat 
with  no  convincing  proof;  and  on 
her  return  to  Engund,  she  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  My  of  honour 
to  the  formal  and  religions  Qaeen 


Catherine^  who  would  certainly  not 
have  admitted  into  her  service  and 
companioni^p    a    person     against 
whom  these  accusations  were  well 
founded.  The  appearance  of  a  yoong 
and  lively  girl,  so  beautiful  and  so 
amusing,  in  the  hitherto  dull  apart- 
ments of  the  Spanish  zealot,  must 
have  been  like  sunshine  in  a  shady 
place;  and  it  was  not  long  befoie 
the  ill-omened  eyes  of  Henry  ML 
upon  the  new  attendant  of  his  wife. 
The  enemiesof  Anne  Boleyn— who  ate 
also  the  enemiesof  the  Reformation — 
ti^  to  persuade  us,  that  in  order  to 
gain  her  object  and  ascend  the  throne 
as  Henry's  wife,  she  laid  down  the  fol- 
lowing plan.    First,  To  get  the  King 
to  fallm  love  with  her,  which  might 
not  be  difficult.    Secondly,  To  hold 
him  at  a  distance  and  keep  him  con- 
stant by  virtue  and  beantjr  alone. 
Thirdly,  To  upset  the  religioa  of 
England,  overthrow  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  introduce  a  new  eocle* 
siasticid  i^stem,  from  the  archbishops 
in  Lambeth  and  York  down  to  the 
curates  in  countiy  parishes,  and  even 
clerks  and  bell-ringers.  Fourthly,  To 
get  the  Queen  divorced.  And,  finally. 
To  procure  the  execution  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  change  in  the  whole 
policy  of  Europe,  and  war  with  the 
ESmperorofGkrmany.  Why  don't  we 
see  the  causes  that  produced  her  ad- 
vancement!  She  was  young  enough 
not  to  take  a  ver^  despondin?,  or 
perhaps  a  very  sensible  view  of  life ; 
and  ambitious  enough  to  allow  the 
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splendour  of  a  throne  to  blind  her 
eyes  to  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Eang 
^ho  filled  it  Bat  even  with  regard 
to  his  bad  qaalitieflL  in  the  year  1627, 
isre  must  talk  with  many  grains  of 
allowance.  He  had  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  many  of  them 
to  any  observable  extent.  K  Nero 
had  oied  at  twenty-two,  he  would 
haye  had  the  reputation  of  the  best 
of  men ;  at  thirty-seven  Henry  was 
known  as  a  man  of  bluff  manners. 
high  notions  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
having  what  is  commonly  called  a 
will  OT  his  own ;  but  nobody  gave 
him  credit  at  that  time  for  being 
little  more  than  a  sort  of  amateur 
executMner  with  a  crown  on. 

All  difficulties,  though  apparently 
iBBiiperable,  were  at'Juist  overcome, 
and  Anne  became  Queen  of  England, 
and  mother  of  Elizabeth,  and  might 
have  expected  a  long  life  of  happi- 
n«a  and  popularky.  But  it  was 
-now  1637,  and  the  hinges  of  the 
Tower  beg^  to  grate.  Among  her 
nudda  of  honour  was  a  young  and 
high-bom  damsel  of  the  name  of 
Jane  Seymour,  with  the  two  great 
requisiteB  in  Henry's  eyes  of  novelty 
and  youth.  How  was  Anne  to  be 
got  rid  of  9  He  accused  her  of  un- 
guarded words— of  improper  conduct 
-~of  a  pieviouB  contract  of  marriage 
with  a  young  Lord  Per<7,— and  on 
one  or  other  of  these  accusations  he 
was  detem^ned  to  destroy  the  queen 
—the  mother  of  his  child.  The  ser- 
vile courts  found  her  guilty  on  every 
plea.  She  was  condemned  to  the 
Tower,  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
King.  It  was  very  great  pleasure, 
indeed,  to  that  affectionate  nusband, 
to  order  her  only  to  have  her  head 
cut  off.  On  the  19th  of  May  she 
was  brought  out  on  a  scaffold  erect- 
ed on  the  Green  within  the  Tower. 
"  She  approached."  the  historian  says, 
^  with  a  firm  ana  ^raoefol  step ;  her 
beauty  shone  in  all  its  wonted  bright- 
ness, and  evenr  one  seemed  disarmed 
by  tne  sweet  benignity  that  beamed 
in  her  looks ;  even  the  executioner 
had  not  for  a  while  the  heart  to  do 
his  office.  Anne  alone  on  this  trying 
moment  seemed  to  retain  her  seli- 
pOBsession ;"  and,  after  a  few  words, 
m  which  she  commended  her  soul  to 
Christ,  she  laid  her  fair  head  upon 
.the  block,  and  the  small  and  grace- 
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ful  neck  was  severed  at  a  blow. 
Without  even  a  coffin,  her  bodjr  lay 
stiff  and  cold  on  the  blood-stained 
Green  in  the  Tower ;  and  as  her  head 
fell  to  the  ground,  a  gun  was  fired 
from  the  walls.  With  anxious  ear 
the  King  had  been  watchingfor  the 
si^al  on  an  elevation  in  the  Tark  at 
Richmond.  When  the  sound  reached 
him,  he  knew  that  all  was  over ;  but 
no  compunction  seixed  his  heart  He 
carried  the  triumphant  news  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  passion,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  was  married  to  Jane  Sevmour. 

A  more  melancholy  record  than 
this  is  not  in  the  annals  of  crime  and 
baseness.  The  person  who  presided 
at  the  court  wnich  condemned  her 
was  her  uncle— the  victim  with  whom 
she  was  falsely  accused  of  guilt  was 
-her  brother— the  villain  who  gave 
the  word  for  her  murder,  and  actually 
furnished  the  orders  for  the  scaffold 
and  block,  was  her  husband !  The 
last  subject  of  her  thoughts  was  her 
•helpless  child.  Her  remains  were 
hurried  into  a  common  chest,  and 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower. 

After  this  display  of  the  King's  dis- 
position, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  rank  or  .services  were  a  securi- 
ty against  imprisonment  and  death. 
Queen  Jane  escaped  the  family  fate 
by  dying  in  childbed.  Anne  of  Cleves 
avoided  it  also  by  consenting  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage ;  but  the 
tide  flowed  on  its  usual  channel, 
when  he  gave  his  hand  to  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  NorfoUc,  the  Lady 
Catherine  Howard.  Scaroely  had  he 
time  to  get  tired  of  her,  when  ru- 
mours reached  his  ear  that  her  char- 
acter was  very  bad — that  she  was 
worse,  a  thousand  times,  than  he  had 
endeavoured  to  make  Anne  Boleyn 
appear— a  monster  of  profligacy  and 
vice;  and,  in  short,  as  sensual, 
wicked,  and  degraded  as  himself. 
The  Tower  gates  opened  once  morse 
for  a  queen.  No  sympathy  this  time 
was  felt  for  the  sufferer,  for  her  guilt 
was  manifest,  and  could  not  be  de- 
nied. Some  few,  who  cared  for  the 
justice  of  the  case,  thought  it  hard 
that  a  woman  should  be  put  to  death 
by  her  husband  for  actions  committed 
before  she  was  married;  but  with 
Henry  it  was  all  the  same.  He  even 
condemned  the  relations  of  the  guilty 
woman  for  having  concealed  herguilt, 
and  a  blowof  the  headman's  axeBtai|i« 
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.<d  once  more  tlie  soil  of  this  dreadful 
piison-hoiue  with  royal  Uood.  and  en- 
abled him  to  look  out  for  another  wife. 
There  are  now,  fortunately,  but  a 
few  months  left  of  the  rei^  of  this 
Bkiebeard  on  a  throne ;  ana  we  b^in 
to  look  well  ideaaed  on  the  dismal 
Tower,  which  soon  will  have  a  holi- 
day when  a  gentler  reign  saooeeds. 
But  Henry  hieui  two  friends, — the 
most  faithfal  in  the  kii^om,  the 
faighestin  rank,  the  brightest  in  vir- 
tue,—and  therefore  thev  must  die. 
These  were  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  his  son.  We  will 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  young  man 
first^  and  end  this  catalogueof  Heiuv's 
victims  with  the  fathers  fisbte.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  the  most  accom- 
plished man  of  his  a^ ;  not  only  in 
the  knightly  arts  of  riding  in- a  tour- 
nament, or  even  commanding  in  a 
battle,  but  he  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
most  polished  author  and  best  poet 
of  lus  time.  All  his  studies  were 
devoted  to  peaceful  ends.  He  trans- 
lated part  of  Virgil,  part  of  Eodesi- 
astes,  and  some  of  tiie  Pisalms,  into 
Very  elegant  verse,  and  his  original 
sonnets  are  still  quoted  for  their  graoe- 
fulness  and  sweetness.  His  crime, 
however,  was  so  heinous  in  the  eyes 
of  Henry,  that  it  would  have  out- 
weighed the  merits  of  all  the  muses. 
He  nad  quartered  the  arms  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor— that  is,  had  had 
his  shield  ornamented  with  Edward 
the  Confessor's  arms :  and  though  he 
showed  from  the  Herald's  College 
'that  his  ancestors  had  always  done 
so,  the  King  considered  it  treason,  as 
implying  a  claim  to  the  throne.  On 
this  plea,  the  gallant  young  nobleman 
and  gentle  poet  was  put  into  the 
Tower.  His-father  was  there  already. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  meet ;  but 
as  if  to  add  bitterness  to  the  father's 
oupj  the  son  was  tried  before  him,  and 
agam  the  blood  of  the  Howards  was 
spilt  upon  the  grass  of  Tower  Hill, 
and  the  illustnous  Surrey  left  the 
poor  old  Duke  to  battle  with  his  ene- 
mies alon&  The  trial  of  the  Duke 
came  on.  Thirty  years  before  this  he 
had  been  the  great  soldier  of  England. 
He  had  always  conquered,  by  land 
or  by  sea^for  the  services  were  not 
at  that  time  divided— and  especially 
had  served  under  his  father  at  the 
great  battle  of  Flodden,  which  so 
weakened  the  power  of  Scotland  that 


she  could  never  more  cope  on  equal 
terms  with  her  more  ^werful  sister. 
But  all'  these  services  were  for- 
gotten ;  forgotten  also  was  the  obedi- 
ence—we may  almost  call  it  serviHtj 
— displaved  by  this  chief  of  tbe  How- 
ards to  the  wishes  and  eaprioea  of  ths 
King:.  We  wish  we  could  forget  them 
too,  tor  they  are  the  only  blots  upon 
hiB  character.  Out  of  an  overstrained 
feeling  of  the  duty  of  submisaion,  he 
had  acquiesced  in  the  execution  of 
his  two  nieces,  Anne   Bolejn  and 
Catherine  Howard,  the  wives  of  the 
tyrant  who  now  was  intent  on  his 
own  destruction.   With  a  clinging  to 
life,  which  was,  perhaps,  natnnJ  at 
his  years,  he  bogged  for  pardon — con- 
fessed guilt,  where  no  guilt  existed^ 
in  hopes  of  softening  the  obdmale 
heart  of  his  destroyer-^and  found 
services,  submission,  oonfeamon,  sup- 
plication, all  in  vain.    On  the  28th 
of  January  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
Lieuterumt  of  the  Tower  for  hie  exe- 
cution on.  the  following  morning. 
What  gloom  was  in  the  Duke's  cham- 
ber that  night  we  need  not  say; 
what  grief  to  find  his  white  hairs  d[is- 
honoured,  his  petition  disregarded, 
his  son  murdered  almost  before  his 
eyes,  and  the  hour  spproaching  that 
was  to  carry  him  to  thefotal  block.— 
But  there  was  another  chamber  that 
ni^t  that  was  as  full  of  gloom  as 
the  prisoner's  dungeon  in  the  Tower. 
On  a  stately  bed  lay  a  sufferer  groan- 
ing with  pain,  and  tormented,  as  we 
may  suppose,  with  the  uphiaidingB 
of  an  uneasy  conscience.    Fr^fol, 
irritable,  and  unsubdued,  it  was  the 
Eang  who  was  now  at  wrestlings  with 
death.     With  tranblin|i[  hands  his 
wife  administered  the  opiates  recom- 
mended to  soothe  his  pain;  the  page 
at  the  door  counted  the  cries  of 
-  anguish  without  a  sigh  of  compas- 
sion; and  silently  the  phymdan  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  feeling  the 
pulse,  and  could  give  no  prospect 
of  recovery.    Here  were  two  men, 
the  Tyrant  and  the  Victim,  both 
struggling  with  the  terrilde  hour. 
Grey  dawn  began  to  light  up  the 
turret  tops  of  the  Tower  ;  it  dso 
rested  on  the  roof  of  the  Palace  at 
Westminster.    The  early  mom  was 
to   see  the  Duke   of  Norfolk  &I1 
before  the  stroke  of  the  executioner ; 
but  before  that  time  a  surer  blow 
fell  upon  the  exhausted  l^rant    A 
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Imrried  ma^e  of  feet  sonnded  at  the 
prisoner's  door— the  key  is  turned — 
a  Toioe  gives  him  the  news-- the 
Kixiff  IB  dead,  and  the  Duke  was 
BBTcra.     It  shows  how  completely 
these  eraelties  were  the  work  of  the 
indiTidual  Kinff,  that   his  decease 
*was  the  signal  K>r  the  abrogation  of 
a  law  ; — ^the  sentence  was  never  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  in  peace  and 
qmei  the  remainder  of  the  emanci* 
IMftted  prisoner's  days  were  past 

It  would  be  easy  to  follow  the 
^oomy  histoiT  through  the  persecut- 
ing years  of  Marv,  and  the  firm  ad- 
ministration of  Elizabeth.     Herself 
a  visitor  to  its  darkened  portals  in 
ber  Bister*s  days,  she  might  nave  been 
less  ready  to  open  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  her  foes.    But  the  Tower 
was  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  asserted  its  importance 
under  Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  and  Ha- 
noverians ;   dosing  its  grim  jaws 
npon  the  victims  of  the  hatred  of 
James  and   Charles,  and  then   in 
17 16  and  1745  enacting  the  same  part 
towards  the  gallant  loyalists  who 
adhered  to  their  descendant's  cause. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  identify 
this  ancient  edifice  with  the  worst 
and  most  indefensible  incidents  in 
our  history.    As  time  went  on,  how- 
ever, its  character  bc«an  to  improve. 
With  the  same  grim  teatures  outside, 
it  has  gradually  got  softened  ana 
dvilisea  within  —  like  a  man  we 
sometimes  meet  who  has  a  very 
harsh  countenance  but  a  very  warm 
heart    It  opened  its  doors^on  the 
usual  payment-— to  crowds  of  gaping 
Cockneys  and  countrjr  visitors,  and 
displayed  all  its  curiosities,  its  racks^ 
now  rusty  and  out  of  use— its  mus- 
kets^ which  looked  like  fossil  remains 
of  some  extinct  spedes  of  small  can- 
non— its  suits  of  armour  and  trophies 
of  all  kinda    A  tremendous  fire  in 
the  year  1837  reduced  some  of  those 
strange  but   useless  collections   to 
cinders :  and  from  that  time  it  has 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  very 
peaceful  dwelling  indeed.    Its  moat 
18  filled  up  and  phinted  with  choice 
shrubs;  its  frowning  loopholes  are 
covered  with  climbing  wall-fruit ; 
aud  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
•tones    and  bricks  are  the  same 
which  echoed  long  ago  to  such  ap- 
^paliing  sounds,  or  were  such  words 
of  fear  to  whole  generations  of  men. 
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Last  advancement  of  aU,  it  was 
connected  with  the  name  and  fortunes 
of  the  Great  Duke.  The  Duke  was 
constable  of  the  Tower.  There  is 
surely  a  striking  similarity  in  fate 
and  character  between  that  great 
warrior  and  the  fortress  which  he 
commanded  so  long.  The  youth  of 
both  was  passed  amid  wars  and  ru- 
mours of  wars.  Stem,  cold,  and 
nnimpassioned,  both  did  their  duty, 
maintained  their  posts,  and  were 
bulwarks  of  the  State  and  nation. 
If  some  harshness  mingled  with  the 
earlier  characteristics  of  our  Duke, 
it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  manners 
of  the  time.  A  soldier  in  those  days 
was  considered  to  have  reached  per- 
fection when  he  had  expelled  the 
softer  feelings  of  the  heart.  But  a 
change  came  over  Wellington,  as  it 
has  done  over  his  gallant  companions 
in  arms,  and  their  successors  in  the 
defence  of  the  land.  With  every 
iuivancing  year  the  great  heart  of 
the  unrivalled  Captain  softened  into 
human  sympathy— his  care  fell  with 
more  tenderness  on  the  comforts  and 
advancement  of  the  common  soldier. 
The  noble  principle  of  justice,  which 
had  always  been  the  regulator  of  his 
conduct,  became  mixed  and  mellowed 
with  the  feelings  of  charity  and 
mercy,  and  ennobled  by  the  senti- 
ments of  faith  and  hope ;  and  these 
between  them  make  up  the  perfect 
man.  The  grey  old  Tower,  venerar 
ble  with  a^,  and  stript  of  all  its 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  with 
its  pladd  walks  and  fruit-covered 
waUs,  is  not  so  cheering  a  sight,  not 
so  characteristic  of  the  nappv  change 
from  the  gloomy  periods  of  our  an- 
nals, as  the  sight  of  the  time-hon- 
oured Wellington — the  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights — the  arbiter  of  the 
fate  of  nations,  and  the  wielder  of 
the  irresistible  thunderbolts  of  Eng- 
land—living among  us,  a  kind,  hu- 
mane, affectionate,  peace-loving  old 
man  ;  and  sinking  at  last  to  death 
amid  the  regrets  of  a  whole  nation, 
which  loved  and  honoured  him,  and 
amid  the  fears  of  more  secret  and 
perhaps  more  sincere  mourners,  who 
iookea  to  him  for  succour  in  their 
distress,  and  were  relieved  and  com- 
forted with  the  true  sympathy  of  a 
Christian  man,  and  the  generosity 
of  a  hand  ''open  as  day  to  melting 
charity." 
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OHAPTEB  XXYL — A  BAILWAT  XONABCB,  AKD  A  POLITICAL  CRIXF. 


Tub  obBerration  of  a  few  weeks 
gradaally  opened  my  eyes  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  great  specolatiYe  move- 
ment. To  a  casual  observer,  it  doabt- 
less  mast  have  appeared  to  be  a  mere 
scramble — a  reckless  rash  of  a  des- 
perate mob,  straggling  for  admission 
at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Or,  to  use  a  more  classical  simile,  it 
might  have  been  thou^t  to  resemble 
one  of  Homer's  battles,  in  which  the 
champions  are  represented  as  fight- 
ing indiscriminately,  without  anj 
regard  being  paid  to  dbposition,  mi- 
litary arrangement,  or  skilful  mar- 
shalling  of  the  forces.  But  although 
there  was,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of 
desultory  skirmishing,  and  many  at- 
tempts at  pillage  by  mercenaries  and 
camp-followers,  the  railway  move- 
ment had  a  distinct  organisation  of 
its  own.  Let  me  try  to  explain  this 
briefly. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem, the  chief,  indeed  the  sole  object 
was  to  facilitate  and  expedite  inter- 
course between  lai^e  towns ;  and  by 
the  connection  of  lines,  to  establish  a 
thoroughfare  for  passengers  through- 
out England.  Tne  practicability  of 
doing  this,  so  as  to  economise  both 
time  and  money  to  the  public,  and 
yet  give  a  profitable  return  on  their 
outuLy  to  the  projectors,  had  been 
demonstrated  by  the  ftunous  engin- 
eer Stephenson,  who  constructed  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  line ;  and 
then  it  became  evident  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  traffic  of  the 
land  must  in  future  pass  along  the 
vast  arteries  of  iron.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  new  companies  were 
formect  consisting  chiefly  of  local 
capitalists;  each  of  which  broke 
ground  in  a  fresh  district,  without 
being  subjected  to  competition.  And 
so  long  as  the  movement  was  con- 
fined to  the  constraction  of  what 
may  be  called  trunk  r^ ways,  the  only 
opposers  were  the  landed  gentry  and 


others,  through  whose  properties  the 
lines  were  to  pass. 

But  in  order  to  feed  those  great 
arteries,  and  bring  traffic  from  a  dis- 
tanbe,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
side  or  cross  railways.  Some  of 
these  were  undertaken  as  extensions 
by  the  existing  companies,  others 
were  projected  by  independent  spe- 
culators; and  as  by  means  of  them 
traffic  could  be  diverted  from  one 
main  line  to  another,  a  vigorous  con- 
test for  their  possession,  or  suppres- 
sion as  the  case  might  be,  arose 
amon^  the  proprietors  of  the  exist- 
ing hues.  England  became,  as  it 
were,  mapped  out  into  large  dirtricta, 
in  each  w  which  the  whole  traffic, 
direct  and  contingent,  was  claimed 
by  a  monster  company  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  intorlopm ;  and  thus  ori* 
ginated  the  strife  which,  though  it 
brought  vast  profits  to  lawyers,  en* 
gineer8,and  contractors,  had  a  dis- 
astrous effect  in  lessening  the  divi- 
dends of  the  shareholders.  Subor- 
dinate lines  were  purchased  or  leased 
at  rates  which  were  utterly  exorbi- 
tant :  and  many,  from  which  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  that  a  remune- 
rative return  could  be  derived,  were 
undertaken  for  the  sole  object  of 
driving  rivals  from  the  field. 

The  affairs  of  these  hu^  com- 
panies were  ostensibly  administered 
by  the  directors ;  but  it  invariably 
happens  that,  when  a  trust  of  this 
kina  is  committed  to  some  ten  or 
twelve  gentlemen,  the  minority  are 
little  more  than  cyphers,  and  the 
real  management  devolves  upon  two 
or  three,  who  act  under  the  influenoe 
of  the  cnairman,  and  are  in  fact  his 
cabinet  ministora  As  a  vast  respon- 
sibility rested  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  chairman,  so  was  he  allowed  vast 
diseretionaiy  powers.  To  dispute 
his  fiat  was  petty  treason— to  inter- 
fere with  his  nesodations  was  tan- 
tamount to  absolute  rebellion.    The 
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oommon  pmsewas  at  hiB  disposal 
He  had  a  controlling  power  in  the 
allocation  of  shares.  He  conld  make 
the  price  of  stocks  rise  or  fall  in  a&> 
eoroance  with  his  smile  or  his  frown. 
He  was  more  than  Fortunatus — he 
was  Fortune's  self  personified — an 
idol  to  many  worshippers,  who  over- 
looked the  Dandage  and  thewheeL 
Sneh,  in  the  days  of  which  I  speak, 
was  the  Railway  Monarch,  of  whom 
there  were  several  in  England ;  that 
coDBtiy  being,  for  railway  purposes^ 
again  resolved  into  a  heptamiy. 

Not  the  least  powenhl  and  im- 
perious of  those  antocrats  was  Mr 
Richard  Beaton,  whose  mercantile 
experience,  ready  resources,  and  re- 
putation for  sagacity,  had  raised  him 
to  so  enTiablo  a  position.  It  was 
understood  that  he  had  made  a  large 
fortune  before  he  embarked  in  rail- 
way enterprise.  He  stood  well  with 
the  Ministry,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  financial  authority,  was 
a  respected  member  in  the  House, 
and  held  a  good  position  in  society. 
BtiU  there  was  about  him^at  least 
those  who  knew  him  intimately 
averred  so— a  certain  taint  of  that 
arrogance  which  we  often  find  in 
men  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
attainment  of  wealth  ;^a  subdued 
boastfhlness  whichmakes  itself  rather 
felt  than  audible,  but  which  is  mani- 
fested by  inflezibilily  of  opinion,  and 
is  disregard,  almost  amounting  to 
contempt,  of  the  suggestions  of  others. 
His  weak  point  was  vanity.  He 
liked  adulation ;  though,  if  such  a 
diarge  had  been  openly  preferred,  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  deni^  it. 
Nevertheless,  an  adroit  master  of  the 
art  could  always  gain  his  ear  by  fol- 
lowing the  method  through  which 
Deeins  Brutus  boasted  that  he  could 
oversway  the  haughty  Csdsar,— 

''But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says  he  does ;  being  then  most  flat- 
tered." 

Hence  he  had  &vourites  connected 
with  the  railways— low,  fawniog 
fellows,  who  often  misled,  and,  I 
fear,  sometimes  betrayed  him ;  and 
the}r»  by  ministering,  or  rather  pan- 
derug,  to  his  vanity,  induced  him  to 
dash  neadl(m^  into  schemes  which^ 
in  a  prudential  view,  were  dangerous. 


and,  in  a  moral  one,  even  reprehen- 
sible. 

Much  of  this  I  discovered  at  a 
later  period,  though  I  think  it  best 
to  state  it  now,  wniie  sketching  the 
character  of  the  man. 

Being  in  possession  of  the  power, 
more  potent  than  patronage^  of  dis- 
pensing fortune  to  others,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr  Beaton's  ao- 
quamtance  should  have  been  sedu- 
lously courted  by  a  whole  swarm  of 
persons  who,  neglecting  the  scrip- 
tural caution,  were  in  exceeding 
haste  to  become  rich.  Selfishness  is 
of  no  rank ;  neither,  I  must  admit, 
is  servility.  Rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  can,  when  it  suits  their 
turn,  become  both  selfish  and  ser- 
vile. Indi£^ent  men  sell  their  votes 
to  the  highest  bidder :  peers  of  the 
realm  forsake  the  traditions  of  their 
house  for  tiie  wretched  guerdon  of  a 
ribbon.  Na^,  have  we  not  seen, 
withiu  a  limited  space  of  time,  a 
king  debase  himself  so  far  as  to  act 
the  part  of  jackal  to  an  emperor, 
and  yield  to  the  imperial  tyrant, 
not  a  portion  of  the  territory  which 
they  had  jointly  conquered,  but  the 
most  ancient  province  of  his  own 
hereditaiT  dommions  ?  So  runs  the 
world.  I  regard  it  not  scoflin^ly, 
like  a  Menippus—I  weep  not,  with 
HeraclitUB,  for  the  exceeding  frailty 
of  mankind.  There  is  the  picture. 
Turn  it  over  in  your  own  mind. 
Consult  the  records  of  all  sfes— 
Jew,  Pagan,  and  Christian—and  you 
will  fina  that  the  love  of  gain  is  the 
grand  motive  power.  But  that  was 
not  according  to  the  law  of  the  in- 
spired Jewish  dispensation,  or  the 
pnilosophic  glimmering  of  the  specu- 
lative Greek,  or  the  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  Gk>BpeL  Just  fancy  a 
sermon  preached  to  a  Lombard-street 
congregation  on  the  text  — ''  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasure  upon 
the  earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal!"  Would 
not  the  minority  of  the  audience  be 
inclined  to  rely  upon  the  non-oxida- 
tion of  sovereigns,  the  impassibility 
of  their  safes  for  moths,  and  the 
scrutiny  of  the  detective  police  7  I 
fear  thev  would ;  and  yet  they  over- 
look God's,  judgment  announced 
against  those  who  esteem  the  mere 
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acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  indnl- 
gencefl  vhich  it  can  afford,  the  main 
objects  of  our  earthly  existence. 

Wei],  let  us  quit  that  arffument 
Weak  nature  succumbs.  We  hare 
one  talent — say,  a  thousand  pounds 
^we  want  to  make  it  ten.  There  is 
a  kind  of  scriptural  authority  for 
that,  though  it  may  be  read  other- 
wise ;  but  we  must  not  be  nice  in 
our  application.  If  we  don*t  get 
shares  in  a  most  promising  undertok- 
ing,  which  we  can  sell  to  adyantage  in 
a  tew  weeks,  somebody  else  will  reiip 
the  benefit.  Detested,  though  un- 
Juiown.  is  that  '* somebody  else!* 
--perchance  an  intriguine  Jew,  a 
miserable  attorney's  clerk,  or— for 
such  things  hare  been  bruit€Ml  abroad 
— a  common  cabman !  Why  should 
(gentility  be  excluded  from  participat- 
ing in  such  very  good  things  1  Why 
should  not  aristocratic  money  fruo- 
tify  as  readily  as  plebeian  9  All  that 
is  requisite  is  a  good  introduction, 
and  a  hint  as  to  a  profitable  inyest- 
ment  {N,B. — In  those  days  every 
kind  of  purchase  was  dignified  by 
the  imposing  title  of  investment); 
and  who  better  able  to  give  the  hint 
than  that  wonderfully  clever  man, 
Mr  Richard  Beaton,  who  never  was 
detected  in  a  commercial  blunder, 
or  known  to  be  wrong  in  any  one  or 
his  calculations  ? 

So  Mr  Beaton,  already  a  celebrity, 
took  first  rank  in  the  IJondon  mena- 

ferie  as  a  lion  of  superb  dimensions. 
tiff<necked  dukes  relaxed  their  dig- 
nity, and  became  quite  affable  m 
conversation  with  the  distinguished 
commoner,  whose  genius,  they  were 
proud  to  own,  was  an  ornament  to 
british  commerce.  Minor  magnates, 
somewhat  out  at  elbows,  greeted  him 
with  much  cordiality— you  can't  help 
liking  a  peer  who  has  a  jovial  de- 
.  meanour— haunted  him  at  clubs,  and 
requested  his  advice  with  that  ftefr- 
ana-easy  air  which  brooks  no  deniaL 
The  leaders  of  fashion,  a  most  obdu- 
rate and  exclusive  clique,  discovered 
that  Mr  Beaton  was  just  the  man  to 
be  patronised,  and  that  his  dai^hter 
was  a  lovely  and  accomplished  girl, 
with  sufficient  charms  to  grace  a 
courtly  circle.  '*  And  then,"  said  the 
dowagers  in  their  conclave,  "such  a 
fortune!  Beally  it  would  be  quite 
wicked  if  we  allowed  her  to  be  thrown 


away."  So  the  gates  of  fashion  o|»eiied 
spontaneously  for  the  admiaaton  of 
the  father  and  the  child.  Of  conne 
this  was  very  gratifyin^j:  It  is  easy 
to  pooh-pooh  these  thingay  and  to 

Erotest  tnat  we  care  not  for  them; 
ut  did  you  ever  know  a  person  in- 
different to  such  homage?  Think 
over  the  list  of  your  aoquaintances^ 
and  tell  me  if  vou  can  fix  upon  one. 
In  return,  Mr  Beaton,  who,  though 
fond  of  acquiring  money,  was  libend 
in  spending  it,  enlarsed  hia  estab- 
lishment, gave  splendid  entertain- 
meints,  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  have 
held  lev^  so  numerous  was  the 
host  of  his  admirers.  And  it  was 
the  daughter  of  this  hi^h  and  mighty 
financier,  this  especial  favourite  cKf 
Plutua,  that  I,  an  unknown  ioamai* 
ist,  presumed  to  love !  Well  mi|fat 
I  keep  that  portion  of  my  thoughts 
a  close  secret ;  for,  had  I  eonfid^  it 
to  any  one,  I  ^ould  either  have  bees 
laughed  at  as  a  fool,  or  regarded  as 
a  positive  madman. 

I  found  Attie  Faunoe  of  great  use 
to  me;  for  he  freely  communicated 
much  -curious  information  which  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  city  relative  to 
the  oioings  in  Capd  Court,  and  the 
fourberies  of  the  inferior  jobbers; 
so  that  I  was  enabled  to  spiee  my 
articles,  which  oth^wise  might  have 
proved  heavy,  with  some  pungent 
matter  that  rendered  them  generally 
acceptable,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and,  above  all,  pro- 
voked discussion.  Still,  I  adknow- 
ledge  that  my  task  was  both  diffi- 
cult and  delicate,  fori  was  oonvinoed 
that  the  Government  had  not  ade- 
quately peribrmed  its  duty  by  re- 
straining the  flood  of  speculation; 
the  effect  of  such  regulations  as  th^ 
did  prescribe  being  rather  to  increase 
than  allay  the  fury  of  the  torrent 
But  I  was  resolute  to  obey  to  the 
letter  the  instructions  of  Bfr  Osborne, 
and  to  proclaim  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  honest  tmUi,  without 
equivocation  or  reserve. 

I  began  to  like  Attie  Faunoe  very 
much.  He  certainly  was  one  of  the 
drollest  fellows  I  ever  encountered, 
with  such  unflagging  vivacity  that 
one  could  hardly  have  wished  him 
other  than  he  was.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  people  with  whom  we  aie 
wrought  into  contact  are  so  Batu^ 
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nine  and  dull,  so  reserved  or  bus- 
pieioiiB,  or  8o  terribly  i^raid  of  oom- 
promiaiog  themselTCB  by  giving  nt« 
teranoe  to  anvthing  approaching  to 
eccentricity,  that  it  is  quite  a  relief 
to  meet  with  a  clever  rattle,  who 
does  not  weigh  his  words,  but  com^s 
oat  with  wlultever  is  uppermost  in 
Mb  mind.  At  length  I  came  to  re- 
gard his  visit  to  my  rooms  as  the 
most  pleasant  event  of  the  day.  He 
glidea  in  like  a  streak  of  sunshine, 
and  his  mirth-provoking  talk  relieved 
the  monotony  of  .my  occupation. 

One  evening  I  went  down  to  the 
House  of  CkMnmons  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing in  the  lobby  a  member  who  had 
expressed  himself  anxious  to  com- 
municate some  information  regard- 
ing a  transaction  which  had  become 
notorious,  and  had  recently  been 
made  Uie  subject  of  comment  by  the 
newspapera  I  cannot  now  recollect 
precisely  what  it  was — doubtless 
some  nefarious  job  that  had  come  to 
light  through  the  bungling  of  the 
operators,  tor  such  thin^  were  of 
daily  occurrence.  The  lobby  of  the 
House,  while  an  animated  debate  is 
going  on,  presents  a  curious  scene, 
very  interesting  to  a  stranger  who 
knows  the  leading  political  charac- 
ters bv  name,  but  who  has  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  beholding 
them  save  through  tne  medium  of  a 
caricature.  A  view  of  it  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  impress  one 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  diguified 
position  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Oommons;  for  the  two  well-fed 

gentlemen  who  are  custodiers  of  the 
oor,  and  whom,  doubtless,  official 
etiquette  restrains  from  lavishing 
much  courtesy  upon  mere  visitors, 
are  most  obsequious  to  honourable 
gentlemen ;  and  the  very  policemen, 
who  are  uniformly  civil  in  that 
place,  seem  to  regard  them  with  an 
ey^  of  intense  admiration.  I  cannot 
say,  however,  that  the  aspect  of  the 
majority  is  such  as  would  inspire  awe 
or  impress  with  reverence.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  ordinary 
specimens  of  humanity;  though  here 
and  there  you  descry  some  men  of 
commanding  port  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance, and  others  in  whose  hnea- 
ments  you  may  perceive  the  unmis- 
takable marks  of  (^eoius.  Many  pass 
to  and  fro  unnoticed  and  unknown 


— men  whose  names  we  never  meet 
with  except  in  the  Parliafnentary 
Companion^  or  the  division-lists ;  but 
when  a  celebrated  statesman  or  ora- 
tor enters  or  issues  from  the  House, 
his  name  is  rapidly  circulated — there 
is  a  buzz  among  the  spectators,  and 
all  thronff  forward  to  gaze  on  the 
individual  whom,  thougn  they  may 
not  coincide  in  his  opinions,  they 
nevertheless  honour  as  an  able  or 
consistent  politician. 

On  this  evening  there  were  not 
many  persons  in  attendance,  though 
I  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
House  was  rather  full. 

"  It  is  a  Scotch  debate,"  said  a 
brother  of  the  press  with  whom  I 
had  a  slight  acquaintance.  "  and  that. 

Sou  know,  excites  little  interest, 
awnev  manages  his  own  matters 
through  his  representatives,  and 
they  know  well  enough  how  to  take 
care  of  number  One.  But  this  is  a 
Government  night,  for  there  has  been 
a  whip,  and  I  am  told  the  sitting 
will  be  late." 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  what 
bill  is  before  the  House  1"  said  I. 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,"  replied  the 
other.  "  I  have  not  been  in  the  gal- 
lery. But  here  comes  a  man  that 
can  tell  us.  Hallo,  Phipps !  what's 
going  on  ? " 

"  Scotch  poor-law,"  replied  Phipps. 
'^  Devilish  dull  work.  But  old 
Smoothly— the  Treasury  dodger,  you 
know-7-is  making  an  extraordinary 
appearance.  Hang  me  if  they  are 
not  cheering  him  like  mad !" 

"  By  Jove,  that's  something  new !" 
said  my  friend.  "IVe  beard  him 
speak  twice,  and  a  duller  dog  never 
tried  the  ^tieuce  of  the  national  as- 
sembly. The  Speaker  nearly  dislo- 
cated his  jaw  with  yawning.  If  the 
House  goes  along  with  Smoothly, 
there  has  been  no  greater  miracle 
since  the  ass  spoke  to  Balaam! 
What's  his  line  of  country  1" 

"Statistical.  I  don't  know  any^ 
thing  of  the  subject  myself;  but 
there's  a  Scotch  reporter  up  there 
in  the  gallery— a  relation,  of  course, 
of  M'Oallum  More  or  M'Callum  Beg 
>-who  swears  that  Smoothly  must 
have  the  second-sight.  He  was  very 
big  about  a  place  with  a  most  extra- 
ordinary name.  It  sounded  some- 
thing like  *  perpendicular.' " 
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"  Benbecnls,  perhaps?"  I  sug- 
gested ;  a  (Mtasage  io  a  certain  paper 
recarring  vividly  to  my  memory. 
.  "  No  doubt  you  are  right,  sir," 
said  Phipps.  "^  That  entirely  cor- 
responds in  sound ;  but  of  course 
there  are  limits  to  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy. All  I  can  say  is  that 
SSmoothly  is  making  a  sensation; 
and,  what  is  queer  enough,  the 
Scotch  members  are  cheering  him 
tbe  loudest." 

''  Are  yon  going  to  stay  here,  Sin- 
clair T'  said  my  acquaintance,  ''or 
shall  we  have  a  bit  of  supper  1  I 
have  marked  a  most  appetising  lob- 
ster.** 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  "  but  I  shall 
wait  for  a  little  while.  I  have  come 
down  by  appointment  to  see  a  mem- 
ber who,  no  doubt,  is  in  the  House, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  disappoint 
him." 

*'  Chacun  d  son  goiU,  my  dear 
fellow!  I  would  not  sacrifice  the 
crowning  hour  of  the  night  for  a 
colloquy  with  the  Premier  himself 
What  s  lifb  without  relaxation  ? 
Phipps — are  you  ^me  ?" 

"  I  am,"  said  Phipps.  And  the 
twain  departed. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  door  was 
opened,  and  there  came — a  rush  of 
members. 

"Very  extraordinary  speech  that 
was  of  Smoothly's,"  said  one.  "I 
had  no  idea  he  was  so  conversant 
with  details." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  so 
much  of  it."  said  a  Scottish  member, 
"  if  it  haa  been  delivered  by  one  of 
ourselves.  But  how  an  Englishman 
came  to  know  the  real  weak  poinis, 
fairly  takes  me  by  surprise." 

"  Peers  as  pleased  as  punch,"  said 
another  ministerialist.  '*  The  young 
Opposition  had  not  a  word  to  say. 
Who  could  have  expected  it  from 
Smoothly]" 

"  I  always  said  he  was  a  most  able 
man,"  drawled  a  slim  youth  who 
laboured  under  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing a  sheep*s-eye  to  a  place  in  the 
Treasuiy.  "  I  like  to  hear  solid  in- 
formation, because,  you  see,  it  helps 
one  to  arrange  his  ideas.  Now 
Smoothly  is  evidently  up  to  the 
whole  thing,  and  he  made  a  most 


convincing  lipeech — everybody  must 
allow  that-r-and  Peel  cheered  him ; 
so  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  was 


in  the  right  line,  and  I  shidl  tdl  him 
so  to-morrow.  I  don*t  think  Sir 
George  is  properly  appreciated.** 

''That*s  not  a  bad  idea  of  joqzb, 
Popham,"  remarked  a  sarcastic  re- 
cusant,  who  had  already  exhibited 
symptoms  of  rebellion  against  the 
Tam  worth  dynasty.  "P^*s  sqnad 
of  official  youn^  men  is  made  ap — 
no  more  vacancies  there.  As  it  is  of 
no  use  applying  to  the  captain,  you 
are  quite  right  to  make  a  friend  of 
the  recruiting  sergeant !" 

"  Ah,  you  are  always  so  bitter  I  "* 
said  Mr  FophauL  ^'  You  fellows  are 
doing  allyou  can  to  break  up  the 
party.  What  is  your  objection  to 
Smoothly?" 

"  Objection,  my  good  fellow  ?  Yon 
never  heard  me  state  any !  What 
objection  can  there  be  to  a  man  who 
is  as  pliable  as  a  glove,  as  slippei^ 
as  an  eel,  and  as  consistent  as  Apnk 
weather?" 

*'  Ah,  that  is  one  of  your  para* 
doxes,  I  suppose!     Do  you  know 

G said  the  other  day  that  a 

Young  Englander  was  no  b^ter  than 
a  walking  paradox )  Ha,  ha !  was 
not  that  witty  9  Leave  the  old  stag- 
ers alone  for  finding  out  your  weak 
points!" 

"My  dear  Popham,"  replied  the 
other,  "I  am  only  too  ^laa  to  leam 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  wit  which  you 
are  able  to  appreciate.  But  hush,  as 
you  hoi)e  for  promotion ! — Lo,  the 
conquering  hero  comes !" 

Ajid,  in  effect,  the  noysteriousdoor 
reopened,  and  the  Premier  came 
forth,  talking  with  much  animatioiu 
but  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  to  Sir 
George  Smoothly,  on  whose  counte- 
nance was  written  obsequiousness 
tempered  by  complacency.  The 
latter  gave  a  furtive  glance  around ; 
and  I  am  certain,  from  a  slight  con- 
traction of  his  mouth,  that  he  saw 
and  knew  me.  But  he  gave  no  sign 
of  recognition,  and  the  two  passed 
towards  the  Horary. 

"  Now,"  thought  I,  as  I  bent  my 
steps  homeward,  "  I  shall  very  soon 
find  out  whether  this  ^entleipan  was 
sincere  or  not  in  his  professional 
The  result  is  to  me  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference ;  for,  thanks  to 
Mr  Osborne,  I  have  woke  from  my 
dream  of  patronage ;  but  I  own  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  he  is  a 
true  man  or  a  hypocrite.    Strange 
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tb&t  so  maoy  people  should  mistrast 
him!  And  yet  the  Premier,  who  xnTXBt 
have  ample  experience  of  mankind, 
evidently  regardB  him  with  favour." 
I  "vras  not  then  aware — for  that 
kind  of  knowledge  is  seldom  early 
attained—that  extreme  plausibility 
is  the  Rarest  mark  by  which  knavery 
can    be   detected.     A   very   clever 
knave    is  not  habitually  plausible. 
He  rather  tries  to  throw  you  off  your 
guard  by  the  assumption  of  a  candid 
outspoken  manner,  giving  you  there- 
by to  understand  that  he  is  quite  as 
much  alive  to  his  own  interest  as  to 
yours.     Such   a   character   is  very 
dangerous,  and  may  long  escape  sus- 
picion. But  your  uniformly  plausible 
man    affects   you   with  a   kind  of 
nausea;  just  as  if  you  were  com- 
X)elled  to  swallow  repeated  doses  of 
cod-liver  oil.    Your  stomach  revolts 
against  the  medicine,  and  you  trans- 
fer your  dislike  to  the  practitioner. 
Moreover,  I  committed  a  gross  mis- 
take in  supposing  that  the  man  who 
is  plausible  to  his  equals  and  inferiors 
must  necessarily  be  so  to  those  who 
rank  above  him.    There  is  a  certain 
level  beyond  which  plausibility  does 
not  or  should  not  rise.    It  then  be- 
comes obsequiousness  or   servility. 
If  you  want  to  ascertain  the  real 
cluuracter  of  any  man,  whatever  be 
his  station  in  life,  do  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  report  of  his  superiors. 
Push  your  inquiries  among  bis  c<][uals 
and  contemporaries ;  and,  my  lite  on 
it,  that  you  will  arrive  at  a  more 
satisfactory  result 

I  rose  the  next  morning,  I  admit, 
more  expeditiously  than  usual,  to 
peruse  the  report  of  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  the  speech  of  Sir 
Qeor^e  Smoothly,  which,  allowing 
for  the  difference  in  form  between 
an  oration  and  a  written  memoir,  was 
exactly  what  I  had  penned  byway 
of  summary.  I  glanced  over  the 
columns— for,  having  real  matter  to 
bring  forward,  this  ornament  of  the 
Commons  had  made  a  lengthy  speech 
-^here  were  my  thunders,  or  my 
blunders  (the  one  being  as  probable 
as  the  other) ;  but  I  confess  I  felt 
considerably  irritated  when  I  read 
the  following  paragraph :  - 

'^  I  do  not  presume,  said  the  hon- 
ourable memoer, ''  to  aver  that  the 
facts  which  I  have  laid,  and  will  lay 


before  the  House,  are  the  reeults  of 
personal  experience  or  investigation. 
With  Scotland  I  am  but  remotely 
connected ;  yet,  knit  as  are  the  sister 
kingdoms  together,  though  with  a 
difference  in  their  system  of  laws,  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that 
I  regard  the  welfare  of  ^ther  from  a 
purely  British  point  of  view ;  and 
should  feel  ashamed  if  I  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  people  of  the  North  that 
interest,  and  sympathy,  and  conside- 
ration which  eveiy  English  member 
so  devotedly  accords  to  those  who 
have  the  closer  daim.  Accordioglf , 
when  I  first  became  aware  that  this 
ipreat  measure  of  popular  relief  was 
in  contemplation,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  dace  myself  in  communica- 
tion witn  many  persons  of  high  repu- 
tation and  esteemed  character  in 
Scotland.  I  trust  the  House  will 
pardon  me  if  I  abstain  from  mention- 
ing names — ^that  being  the  condition 
which  some,  indeed  most  of  them, 
expressly  made,  while  developing 
their  views  with  remarkable  canaour 
and  sagacity.  I  think,  nay  I  am 
sure,  t&t  honourable  members  will 
believe  that  the  facts  which  I  shall 
now  state,  and  the  arguments  which 
I  shall  use,  are,  all  of  them,  Iho  re- 
sult of  close  intimacy  with  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  people,  and 
of  profound  professional  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  the  existing  law, 
and  an  enlightened  regard  to  its 
amendment.  (Cheers.)  I  perceive. 
Sir,  that  the  House  acquiesces  in 
the  propriety  of  the  course  which  I 

Sropose  to  adopt ;  and  though,  un- 
ouDtedly,  the  force  of  the  few  ob- 
servations which  I  am  about  to  sub- 
mit, would  be  materially  strength- 
ened were  I  at  liberty  to  say  from 
whose  experience  they  are  derived,  I 
shall,  as  m  honour  botmd,  waive  that 
advantage,  leaving  it  of  course  to 
honourable  members  who  may  take 
a  different  view,  to  controvert  my 
facts  or  meet  my  arguments  bj  appeal 
to  direct  testimony,^from  which  I  am 
imfortunately  excluded.** 

The  impudence  of  this  exordium 
was  something^perfectly  astounding. 
I  had,  as  is  the  way  with  men  who 
must  read  parliamentaiy  debates^ 
and  who  esteem  the  mere  artifices  of 
rhetoric  at  their  proper  value,  applied 
myself  first  to  the  bodjr  of  the  speech, 
without  paying  attention  to  toe  in- 
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troduction.  Not  one  fact  was  stated 
by  Sir  Qeorge  Smoothly  that  was 
not  set  down  in  my  paper— not  one 
argument  did  he  use  which  I  had  not 
expressly  suggested  1  I— poor  igno- 
rant being  that  I  was — had  been  the 
sole  adviser  and  correspondent  of 
this  audacious  impostor  I  I  had  been 
made  to  do  service  for  a  whole  army 
of  witnesses,  just  as,  in  some  mean 
theatrical  exhibition,  a  single  lout 
in  buckram  passes  and  repasses  on 
the  stiM^  as  the  representative  of 
Richanf s  forces  at  the  field  of  Bos- 
worth  !  I  read  the  speech  twice 
over,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  find, 
for  tne  mitigation  of  my  self-reproach, 
something  beyond  what  I  had  oom- 
municatea  There  was  no  trace  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  I,  whom  no 
man  in  bis  senses  would  have  brought 
forward  as  a  witness  on  such  a  sub- 
ject before  a  select  committee,  was 
absolutely  horrified  to  find  myself 
represented  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  wisdom  and  practical  experience 
of  the  North ;  and  the  extreme  an- 
noyance which  I  then  felt  will  never 
pans  from  my  recollection. 

To  discover  that  you  have  been 
thoroughly  duped  and  befooled  is 
not  a  pleasant  sensation.  The  poor 
cat  had  practical  experience  of  that 
when  the  monkey  used  its  paw  as 
the  implement  for  extracting  the 
chestnuts  from  the  fire :  but  the  per* 
sonal  slight  which  had  been  passed 
upon  me  gave  me  less  annoyance 
than  the  thought  that  I  had,  unwit- 
tingljT  indeed,  been  made  an  accom- 
plice in  a  gross  and  fraudulent  de« 
ception.  It  was  undoubtedly  some 
little  consolation  to  reflect  that  in 
the  execution  of  my  task  I  had  been 
throughout  conscientious,  that  I  had 
penised  the  documents  which  were 
laid  before  me  with  care,  and  in  an 
impartial  spirit,  and  that  I  had  ro- 
framedfrom  hazarding  rash  and  spec- 
ulative opinions  upon  a  sul^ect  of  so 
much  importance.  That  in  some 
points  I  should  have  erred  in  judg- 
ment was  natural  and  to  be  expect- 
ed—  that  I  should  have  attached 
more  importance  than  was  justly  due 
to  the  statements  and  representations 
of  enthusiasts  did  not  infer  absolute 
blame;  neither  would  it  have  been 
fair  to  taunt  me  with  the  ada^  of 
ne  mtor  ultra  crepidam,  since  1  had 
studied  the  subject  to  such  an  extent 


as  would  have  justified  me  in  treat* 
ing  of  it  in  an  article ;  and  in  these 
daj^B  of  rafud,  and,  I  fear;  caidess 
legislation,  men  must  perforce  avail 
themselves  of  such  material  as  comes 
moat  readily,  to  hand,  following  the 
example  of  the  lawyers  who,  without 
any  deep  medical  knowledgeyOantiiv« 
to  glean  from  treatises  80  rnneh  m- 
formation  with  regard  to  toxieoloey 
as  enables  them  sometimes  to  pozue 
and  confound  even  the  most  eiqpeii- 
enoed  practitimiers. 

But  the  gall  and  wormwood  lay  in 
the  reflection  that  I  had  been  nuide 
a  party  to  a  lie ;  ttid  that  this  hour 
humbug,  whom  I  now  regarded  with 
absolute  detestation,  evidently  be- 
lieved that  he  might  safely  cakrnlate 
on  my  aoqutesoenoa.     I  ooold  not 
help  seeing  that  he  looked  apon  me 
as  one  whom  he  had  already  wibed, 
and  with  whom  it  was  no  Icmger  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  appeaiancesL    A 
thorough  adept  in  the  diabolieal  po- 
licy, he  conceived  that,  haidne  onoe 
wrought  me  to  his  will,  ne  might  dis- 
pense with  the  garb  of  an  angel  of 
light,  and  exhibit  the  cloven  hoof  in 
all  its  bare  deformity.    As  the  habit- 
ual profligate,  and  seducer,  after  he 
has  secured  his  victim,  Uirows  away 
the  mask  of  virtuous  intentions,  so 
did  this  Smoothly,  very  calmly  and 
deliberately,  disclose  to  me  his  real 
countenance,  which  was  that  of  a 
consummate  rascal  I  doubt  not  thai 
he  considered  his  secret  perfectly  safe, 
being  confident  that  1  would  nol^ 
from  interested  motives,  venture  to 
expose  him.    And  it  was  safe  with 
me ;  though  I  would  not  condescend, 
after  such  an  instance  of  duplicity, 
to  have  any  further  dealings  with  the 
man.    As  yet  the  falsehood  was  his 
alone.    To   continue   my   relations 
with  hun  would  be  an  act  of  guilfy 
complicity,  a  stain  upon  my  honour, 
adeedofselfde^radation.  I  resolved 
at  once,  and  without  ceremony,  to 
get  rid  of  so  disreputable  a  con- 
nection. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  op- 
portunity. In  the  course  of  the  sams 
day  a  ponderous  package  was  left  at 
my  rooms,  accompani^  by  the  fol- 
lowing note : — 

''Mv  DsAR  Sib,— I  have  not,  at 
the  present  moment,  leisure  to  in- 
form you  fully  of  the  oommendations 
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whieh  your  valuable,  or  rather  invala- 
able  paper  elicited  in  a  certain  quar- 
ter. You  will,  doubtless,  have  ob- 
served from  the  newspapers,  that  I 
made  some  use  of  the  facta  which 
jou  had  anranged  with  so  much  skill 
and  ]>erBpicuity  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  in  a  very  abort  time  it  will  be  in 
my  power  to  convey  to  you  a  mes- 
sage which  shall  satisfactorily  prove 
that  jovx  promptitude  in  meeting 
my  wishes  has  been  duly  appredateo. 
The  usage  of  ofiQcial  reticence  pre- 
vents me  from  being  more  explicit ; 
but  probably  I  have  said  enough  to 
convince  you  that  your  interests  are 
safe  in  my  hands.  In  the  mean  time, 
and  as  a  further  proof  of  your  apti- 
tude for  the  public  service,  I  venture 
to  surest  that  you  should  make  a 
tv#um€  or  abstract  of  the  documents 
which  I  now  send,  bearing  upon  a 
subject  which  ere  long  wiU  ennross 
the  attention  of  the  country.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  should  be  done  as 
speedily  as  possible. — Believe  me  to 
remain  always,  my  dear  sir,  yours 
very  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

"  G.  Smoothly.' 

The  documents  referred  to  in  this 
precious  epistle  were  three  enor- 
mously thick  folios,  crammed  full  of 
figures,  purporting  to  be  the  report 
of  a  Select  Committee  upon  the 
Trade,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  I  wish  St  Dunstan  had  you  by 
the  nose  with  his  tongs,  you  wretched 
old  hypocrite  ! "  was  my  mental  apos- 
iTimhe.    Green  as  the  grass  was  I  to 
suffer  you  to  bubble  me  once ;  but  to 
do  so  twice  is  entirely  bevond  your 
power !    And  you  may  thank  jour 
stars,  if  any  star  has  an  interest  m  so 
miserable  a  being,  that  I  am  above 
evoking  the  revenge  which  your  own 
stupidity  has  suggested!  What  could 
he  easier  for  me  than  to  sit  down  and 
frame  a  table  of  results  so  utterly 
preposterous  and  absurd  as  would 
leareyou,  after  you  had  stated  it  to 
thelCoase  of  Commons  as  the  pro- 
duct of  your  own  laborious  inquiries, 
utterly  bankrupt  in  reputation,  and 
make  you  a  public  laughing-stock? 
Would  that  be  malice?    Not  at  all. 
There  is  no  malice  in  trapping  ver- 
min ;  and  what  fun  it  would  be  to 
we  the  plausible  impostor  involving 
VOL.  Lxxxvni.— NO.  nxxxix. 


himself  in  a  network  of  hopeless  con- 
tradiction and  inextricable  blunder, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  his  panic- 
stricken  colleagues^  and  the  delight 
of  a  ioyous  Opposition  !  Clever  as 
you  tnink  yourself  to  be,  Sir  George 
Smoothly,  I  begin  to  doubt  whether 
you  have  made  a  sufficient  compact 
with  the  fiend ;  for  at  this  moment 
I  feel  him  at  my  elbow,  jogging  me 
towards  the  inkstand.  But,  avaunt 
Sathanus ! .  Leave  we  things  to  their 
course.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  im- 
posture, however  gigantic  and  tem- 
porarily successful,  that  it  must 
sooner  or  later  expose  itself;  and 
though  ministerial  impostors  die 
hard,  they  cannot  escape  the  inevit- 
able doom.  That  being  my  con- 
viction, you  shall  pass  scatheless 
for  once ;  but  you  never  shall  have 
the  opportunity  of  insulting  me 
again!'* 

So  I  sent  him  the  following  polite 
note : — 

"  Mr  Sinclair  is  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  private  information  which 
Sir  George  Smoothly  has  received 
from  persons  of  high  position  and 
character  in  Scotland,  is  corrobora- 
tive of  the  views  which  Mr  S.  ven- 
tured to  express,  after  a  careful  per- 
usal of  the  documents  which  were 
placed  in  his  hands.  For '  the  assur- 
ances of  good-will  contained  in  Sir 
G.  Sraoothly's  letter,  Mr  Sinclair  is 
duly  grateful ;  but  as  his  other  avo- 
cations will  not  admit  of  his  devot- 
ing any  further  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  preparation  of  parliamentary  ab- 
stracts, he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  the  statistical  volumes,  and 
begs  that  Sir  G.  Smoothly  will  give 
himself  no  further  trouble  on  his 
account." 

lu^fenuous  young  reader,  whoso 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  trading  poli- 
ticians has  not  yet  been  shaken  by 
the  rude  hand  of  experience !— you 
possibly  may  regard  the  preceding 
sketch  as  an  exaggeratiou.  Yet,  if 
you  should  ever  be  tempted  to  linger 
on  the  threshold  of  patronage,  and 
court  the  smiles  of  those  who  have 
the  entry,  you  may  esteem  yourself 
fortunate  if  you  escape  as  easily  as  I 
did  from  the  clutches  of  a  senatorial 
swindler. 

2  c 
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**  Sinclair,"  said  Attie  Faunoe,  one 
morning,  aa  he  was  lounging  in  my 
room,  '^haTe  you  been  at  Lord  Win- 
dermere's lately  1 " 

"  No,  Attie  ;  and,  what  is  more,  I 
haTe  never  yet  seen  his  lordship.** 

*'  Indeed  !  it  is  a  comfort  to  kdow 
that  there  is  at  least  one  man  ready 
to  testify  against  the  tuft-hunting 
propensities  of  the  age.  Now,  as 
Tou  have  profited,  in  some  respects, 
by  m^  insatiable  curiosity,  t  hope 
you  will  not  be  offended  if  I  ask  the 
reason  why  1  '* 

^  To  confess  the  truth,  Attie,  that 
is  a  question  I  have  put  to  myself 
more  than  once  without  receiving  a 
satisfactory  explanation.*' 

''Then,  Sinclair,  depend  upon  it, 
you  and  your  conscience  are  at  vari- 
ance. Shall  I  tell  you  how  the  mat- 
ter stands  ]  You  feel  that  you  ought 
to  wait  on  Lord  Windermere,  and 
you  don't  like  to  do  so ;  your  pride, 
or  obstinacy,  or  some  such  other 
ridiculous  scruple,  standing  in  the 
way.    Have  I  not  epiessed  aright  ? " 

"  I  must  acknowledge  that  you  are 
very  near  the  mark." 

*^Nay,  I  am  certain  that  I  have 
hit  the  bull's  eye.  Now,  setting 
bashfulness  and  that  sort  of  thing 
aside,  do  you  really  think  that  you 
are  conducting  yourself  politely  to- 
wards Lord  Windermere  by  turning 
your  back  upon  him  1  Does  it  not 
strike  you  that  that  is  tantamount 
to  an  affront  r* 

"  Nonsense,  Attie  1  you  forget  the 
difference  of  our  position." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
poor  or  humble  have  it  not  in  their 

rwer  to  affront  the  rich  or  proud  ? 
should  like  to  hear  you  maintain 
that  position.  Why,  old  Diog^es, 
who  lived  in  a  tub,  affronted  Alex- 
ander the  Qreat  by  desiring  him  to 
stand  out  of  the  sunshine ;  and  I  rather 
ima^ne  that  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
considerably  affronted  by  the  famous 
letter  of  Samuel  Johnson.  You  see 
I  have  read  enough  to  be  able  to  cite 
an  instance  or  two  that  will  apply. 
But  to  come  to  the  immediate  case  ; 
I  presume— no  offence— that  you 
consider  yourself  to  be  a  gentleman  1" 
"I  hope  so." 


"And  is  not  Lord  Windermere 
also  a  gentleman  t " 

"Undoubtedly  he  is." 

"  Why,  then,  should  yon  withhold 
from  him  that  courtesy  which  is  the 
common  bond  of  gentlemen,  and 
their  duty  towards  each  other  1  Ex- 
cuse me  for  speaking  so  frankly. 
You  are  an  older  and  much  abler 
man  than  I  am.  Sinclair,  but  you 
have  not  jet  rubbed  off  the  old  sJkin 
of  preijudice.  Gome— what  would 
you  say  if  I  were  to  accuse  you  of 
cowardice  1 " 

"No  third  party  bein^  present, 
which  might  make  a  difference,  1 
would  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the 
charge." 

"  Well ;  coFudiqe,  I  grant  you,  is 
an  ugly  term,  but  it  hM  many  mo- 
difications. Ask  yourself,  however, 
this,  or  let  me  ask  it  of  you :  If 
Lord  Windermere  were  simply  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  without  wealth  or 
station,  would  you  not,  considering 
what  has  passed  between  you,  have 
n:iade  his  acquaintance  long  ago ) " 

"Attie— you  young  villain!  who 
taught  yon  to  be  so  cunning  of 
fence?" 

"  A  palpable  hit !  Score  me  one. 
'  Our  son  shall  win,*  as  the  Queen 
says  in  Hamlet.  Are  you  ready  for 
another  bout  1 " 

"No  J  I  give  in.  You  have  the 
best  of  it  in  argument,  and  I  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  yon  are  in  the 
right" 

"Then,  m^  dear  Sinclair,  don't 
you  persist  m  the  wrong.  I  never 
pestered  you  with  personal  inquiries, 
which  would  have  been  downright 
impertinence  on  my  part;  but  Unde 
OsDome,  with  whom,  let  me  tell  yon, 
you  are  an  immense  favourite  has 
told  me  something  about  yon  ;  and 
I  know  that  you  have  very  wisely 
given  up  the  idea  of  soliciting  official 
employment.  That  being  the  case,  I 
presume  you  have  no  favour  to  ask 
from  Lord  Windermere  or  any  one 
else.  I  know  there  are  a  few  men, 
and  I  think  you  are  one  of  them, 
who,  though  tney  may  have  a  direct 
claim  upon  a  great  man  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  interest  on  their  behalf, 
would  rather  cut  their  tongues  out 
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than  undergo  the  pain  of  asking  for 
it.  It  is  an  honourable  if  not  a  wise 
feeling,  and  I  say  nothing  a^inst  it. 
But,  haTing  nothing  to  sohcit,  why 
not  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Lord 
Windermere  1  It  would  be  an  im- 
mense thing  for  you  in  a  mere  social 
point  of  view :  for,  let  me  tell  you, 
there  are  hundreds  of  fellows,  mov- 
ing in  good  society  in  London,  who 
would  esteem  it  a  verv  high  honour 
indeed  if  they  received,  an  invitation 
from  his  lordship."    • 

**  That  may  be  true  enough,  Attie ; 
but  I  don't  choose  to  show  mjself 
under  false  colours.     I  am  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  journalist ;  not 
by  way  of  amusement  or  occasional 
occupation,  aa  is  the  pretence  of  some 
men  who  live  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  call  themselves  lawyers,  but  a 
downright  slave  of  the  pen ;  and  I 
think  I  have  heard  it  said  that  per- 
sons  in  a  high  positiim  do  not  affect 
the  society  of  journalists.    It  is  that 
conaideration  chiefly  that  has  hitherto 
deterred  me  from  obtruding  myself 
on  the  notice  of  Lord  Windermere." 
''Good  lack,  how  punctilious  we 
are!**  said  Attie  Faunce.    "I  wish 
the  old  gentleman  were  here  to  argue 
the  nuitter  with  you ;  for,  my  life  on 
it,  he  would  make  you  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  yourself  before  you  were 
four  minutes  older.  Look  to  himself, 
for  instance.    Uncle  Osborne  is  not  a 
literary  man ;  his  former  occupation 
as  a  soldier  gave  him  nothing  more 
than  a  respectable  place  in  society ; 
and  though  I  believe  he  is  tolerably 
rich,  there  are  thousands  of  men  in 
the  citv  far  wealthier  than  he  is,  who 
are  held  in  no  estimation.    Yet,  let 
me  tell  you,  he  is  courted  not  only 
by  persons  of  title,  but  by  ministers, 
diplomatists,  and  the  highest  intel- 
lectual celebrities  of  the  day.    Not  a 
door  in  the  west  end  that  would  not 
joyfully  open  to  him ;  not  a  coterie, 
however   fastidious   and  exclusive, 
to  which  he  could  not  gain  admis- 
sion.   It  is  his  wav  to  keep  aloof 
from  society  as  mucn  as  possible,  for 
the  old  boy,  as  you  may  have  ob- 
served, is  somew&ut  of  an  Epicurean, 
and  likes  to  concentrate  his  comforts 
at  homo ;  but  he  is  an  Amphitryon 
of  the  first  class,  and  I  doabt  whe- 
ther there  is  any  man  of  political  or 
literary  eminence  who  has  not  been 
ghid  to  avail  himself  of  Uncle  Os- 


borne's hospitality— a^,  and  to  boast 
of  it  afterwards  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
to  be  proud  of.  And  why  is  this? 
Just  because  he  is  a  leadmg  news- 
paper proprietor,  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent, utterly  beyond  corruption, 
uncommonly  shrewd  and  far-sighted, 
and  the  wielder  of  a  power  that 
makes  itself  felt  throughout  the 
nation." 

"  But  a  proprietor  is  different  from 
a  writer." 

**  No  doubt  he  is ;  and  you  might 
add,  that  a  publisher  is  different 
from  an  author.  But,  let  me  tell 
you,  Sinclair,  that  you  greatly  under- 
rate your  own  position,  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  correctly^  that  you  attach 
more  importance  to  its  consideration 
than  it  deserves.  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  authors  and  writers  of  every 
kind.  As  a  class  they  are  not  popu- 
lar^ but  that  does  not  arise  from 
theur  vocation—it  arises  from  their 
personal  peculiarities.  For  example, 
one  fellow  who  seems  very  pleasant 
upon  paper,  is  absolutely  tongua-tied 
in  society,  and  has  the  manners  of  a 
boor.  Another  is  forward  and  flip- 
pant, always  trying  to  say  something 
smart  or  witty,  and  disgusts  by  posi- 
tive impertinence.  A  third,  being  in 
his  own  opinion  a  genius,  expects 
that  every  one  shall  worship  him, 
and  becomes  sullen  and  sulky  if  he 
does  not  engross  the  whole  attention 
of  the  company.  Some  there  are  who 
consider  it  necessary,  or  at  least  be- 
coming, to  put  on  airs  of  eccentricity, 
and  conduct  themselves  as  fantasti- 
cally as  Malvolio  in  the  garden,  when 
he  appeared  cross-gartered  and  in 
yellow  stockings.  Others,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  comport  themselves  in  all 
companies  as  if  they  were  in  a  pot- 
house, which^  indeed,  is  the  locality 
most  congenial  to  their  disposition. 
Such  men,  if  they  are  neglected  cr 
scorned,  have  themselves  entirely  to 
blame.  It  is  not  their  profession, 
but  their  personal  defects  or  follies 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  theur  recog- 
nition. The  truth  is,  that,  at  the 
E resent  day,  nobody  cares  to  inquire 
ow  a  man  ^ains  his  livelihood.  Ex- 
clusiveness  is  going  out  of  fashion, 
and  none  know  that  better  than  the 
aristocracy,  who  must  needs  make 
themselves  popular  if  they  expect  to 
retain  their  influence.  Some  of  the 
older  gentlemen,  whose  backs  are  re« 
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gularly  ossified,  may  find  it  difficult 
to  unbend,  but  the  case  will  be  differ- 
ent with  taeir  successors.** 

'*You  haTe  said  enough,  Attie; 
and  I  don't  know  that  even  Mr  Os- 
borne could  have  treated  the  subiect 
more  luminously  or  better.  I  shall 
certainly  wait  on  my  Lord  Win- 
dermere.*' 

I  lost  no  time  in  carrying  this  re- 
solution into  effect;  and  certainly, 
if  anything  further  was  required  to 
made  me  ashamed  of  my  dilatory  be- 
haviour, the  kindness  with  which  I 
was  received  would  have  had  that 
effect  Lord  Windermere  was  a 
handsome  man,  with  an  exceedingly 
courteous  manner,  which  set  mo  at 
once  at  my  ease.  He  was  far  too  well 
bred  to  show  any  symptoms  of  con- 
descension, which  I  have  observed 
some  hi^h  aristocrats  to  display  when 
addressing  those  of  a  rank  mferior  to 
their  own ;  indeed,  he  was  so  evi- 
dently one  of  nature's  nobles,  that 
any  assumption  of  the  kind  would 
have  marred  the  grace  and  destroyed 
the  charm  of  his  demeanour. 

Although  I  have  the  antobio- 
grapher's  privilege  of  being  egotisti- 
cal, and  must  of  necessity  be  so  more 
frequently  than  I  could  wish,  I  have 
no  desire  to  bore  the  reader  by  re- 
counting conversations  having  ex- 
clusive reference  to  myself  and  my 
fortunes.  Indeed,  I  fear  that,  in 
that  respect,  I  have  trespassed  too 
much  upon  his  patience :  therefore 
I  shall  merely  state  that  Lord  Win- 
dermere, in  a  most  cordial  but  deli- 
cate manner,  expressed  his  deeire  to 
be  of  service  to  me  in  any  way  that 
lay  within  his  power,  and  that  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  frankly  to  relate 
my  circumstances,  position,  and  pro- 
spects, as  already  amply  detailed  in 
tne  foregoing  chapters  of  my  narra- 
tive. I  ended  bv  assuring  his  lord- 
ship that  I  had  no  favour  to  ask, 
that  I  had  quite  abandoned  the  idea 
of  entering  the  public  service,  and 
that  I  really  would  feel  grateful  if, 
after  this  eclairciasementy  the  subject 
should  be  dropped  for  ever. 

"And  so,"  said  Lord  Windermere, 
''you  propose.  Mr  Sinclair,  that  I 
should  eternally  remain  your  debtor ! 
Do  you  know,  my  friend,  that  you 
place  me  thus  in  a  very  unenviable  po- 
sition ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge that  your  resolution  seems  both 


right  and  honourable.     One  leaal;! 
however,  let  me  hazard.     I  ttiik  ] 
that,  in  speaking  of  your  past  lusbin, 
Tou  expressed  some  regret  thai  ;« 
nad  not  adopted  a  prolessi^Mi.  Sin^ 
it  is  not  too  late  for  yoa  to  lebien 
that  error.    You  are   yet   a  JOQBf 
man ;  and  if  you  chcx>ae  to  qnali^ 
yourself  for  the  bar,  which  seems  u> 
offer  the  best  prospect  of  saceeas,  1 
can  only  say  that  whatever  infliMsee 
I  can  bring  to  bear  on  your  behalf 
shall  be  most  strennon^y  exerted. 
Think  of  this  at  any  rate  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  let  me  hope  that  we  sh&ll 
often  see  you  here.    We  are  raUKr 
quiet  people— that  is,  in  compozKcs 
with  some  of  my  friends,  who  oogbt 
to  be  especial  favourites  with  the 
London  tradesmen  ;  still  we  axe  not 
alto^ther  secluded  from  aooety,  and 
I  think  I  can  introduce  you  to  8(»Be 
people  whose  acquaintance  may  be 
really  valuable.    But  first  of  all,  you 
must  promise  to  dine  here  to-morrow. 
Lady  Windermere,  who  has  gone  out 
for  the  present,  would  never  forgive 
me  if  I  allowed  you  to  depart  with- 
out that  pledge,  and  you  most  bring 
with  you  the  noble  animal  that  help- 
ed to  rescue  my  dear  boy.    Xay,  i 
will  take  no  denial." 

I  expressed  my  thanks  and  accept- 
ance, and  was  about  to  depart,  when 
Lord  Windermere  resumed. 

"Unless  you  have  any  particnJ;»r 
engagement,  Mr   Sinclair,    perhaps 
you  would  remain  for  a  fewmoments 
longer.    I  daresay  you  thongbt  me 
somewhat  vague  m  my  offers  of  ser- 
vice —I  am  not  about  to  renew  them 
after  what  you  have  so  distinctly 
said  ;  but  the  fact  is,  for  I  like  plain 
speaking,  that  had  you  wished  me  to 
use  what  influence  I  may  have  with 
the  present  Government  in  your  be- 
half, I  might  have  felt  a  difficulty  io 
doing  so.    Your  principles,  I  believe, 
are  Conservative  1  ** 

"  They  are  those,  my  Lord,  vMch 
were  held  by  the  old  Tory  party." 

"  Exactly ;  I  see  you  don  t  like  the 
new  name ;  and,  for  my  part,  neitber 
do  L  Well,  I  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  some  great  political  event 
is  impending  which  will  lead  to  the 
disunion  of  the  Ck)n6ervativ6a.  There 
is  no  longer  that  confidence  and  cor- 
diality t^tween  the  leader  and  the 
main  body  of  his  followers,  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of 
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'  m     Orm  Government.    The  coantry 
'zentlemeD,  to   whose   support  the 
yremier  owes  his  present  nigh  posi- 
tiozft^  suspect  that  he  is  coquetting 
^ntli  the  Free-traders,  and  only  waits 
for  an  opportunity  to  carry  their  doc- 
trines into  effect    The  younger  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons  are  begin- 
ning to  revolt  against  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  intolerable  dictation.    I 
knovr  something  of  that;  for   my 
eldest  son,  Ashford,  has  a  seat  in  the 
House,  and  is  leagued  with  a  knot 
of  yoong  enthusiasts  who  are  deter- 
miiMd,  at  all  hazards,  to  uphold  the 
ri;^ht8  of  labour.  They  say,  and  there 
would  appear  to  be  some  truth  in 
the  avennent,  that  recent  legislation 
i<»  favourable  to  capital  only,  that  the 
interests  of  the  working-classes  are 
neglected,  and  they  maintain  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  aristocracy  to  in- 
terpose in  their  behalf.    Much  of  this 
may  be  fimcifnl ;  still  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  opinions  are  becom- 
ing prevalent,  and  that  they  must 
ultimately  cause  a  very  serious  rup- 
ture. The  Premier,  though  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  the  highest  talent,  is 
not  conciliatoiy,  and  is  not  beloved. 
Hitherto  I  have  given  him  my  sup- 
port ;   but  in  the  event  of  a  party 
crisis  such  as  I  foresee,  I  may  be  com- 
pelled to  side  with  the  dissentients  ; 
and   therefore  I  am  naturally   un- 
willing t^  place  myself  under  any 
obligation  to  the  present  Government, 
or  to  solicit  a  favour  at  their  hands. 
So  that  your  disinclination  to  enter 
the  public  service  relieved  me,  though 
I  must  appear  selfish  in  saying  so, 
irom  some  little  embarrassment.*' 

"  I  can  assure  your  Lordship,"  said 
I,  ^  that  it  would  have  been  the  last 
action  of  my  life  to  have  solicited 
from  you  any  favour  contrary  to 
your  indination." 

"Of  that,  Mr  Sinclair,  I  am  well 
aware,  since  you  have  resolutely  de- 
clined to  receive  any  kind  of  ac- 
koowledgment  from  me  in  return 
for  a  heavy  debt.  But  we,  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be,  in  some  mea- 
sure, public  men,  do  not  always  meet 
with  persons  so  considerate,  or,  I 
slionld  rather  say,  so  entirely  disin- 
terested as  you  are.  I  sincerely  wish 
that  some  system  could  be  devised 
to  supersede  the  present  one  of  par- 
liamentary iniiuence,  which  is  rapidly 
degenerating  into  a  species  of  job- 
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•bing  very  discreditable  to  the  State, 
and  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  Old  men  like  mv- 
self,  who  are  indifferent  to  certam 
baubles  which,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  are  considered  as  the  best 
baits  for  the  peerage,  and  who  do 
not  desire  any  augmentation  of  their 
hereditary  honours,  have  not  much 
in  their  power.  The  officials  of  the 
Treasury,  who  are  exceedingly  acute, 
know  very  well  that  our  votes  can- 
not be  influenced  by  ministerial 
favours  conferred  ;  accordingly  they 
direct  their  attention  to  men  of 
whom  they  are  not  absolutely  sure, 
add,  without  positive  bargain,  buy 
their  support  in  return  for  covert 
patronage.  That  is,  and  will  be,  so 
long  as  they  remain  a  party,  the 
grand  policy  of  the  Wliigs.  The}' 
are  ready,  and  most  desirous,  when 
in  office,  to  buy  up  Free-traders, 
Radicals,  Dissenters,  and  every  kind 
of  nondescript  who  assumes  the  wide 
and  elastic  name  of  Liberal ;  and  in 
every  branch  of  the  public  service 
they  have  effected  a  marked  dete- 
rioration. I  regret  that  we  should 
follow  their  example.  But  I  need 
not  pursue  this  subject  further.  I 
introduced  it  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  you  aware  of  the  exact 
position  in  which  I  stand  in  regard 
to  the  present  Government.  And 
now  I  need  not  detain  you  further." 
I  dined  next  day  at  Lord  Winder- 
mere's, according  to  promise,  and 
met  with  a  most  cordial  reception, 
not  only  from  Lady  Windermere, 
who  could  not  conceal  her  emotion 
when  referring  to  the  adventure  at 
the  glacier,  but  also  from  Lord  Ash- 
ford, a  very  fine  voung  man,  whose 
appearances  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  already  begun  to  attract 
attention.  He  had  thrown  himself 
into  politics  with  a  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm very  unusual  with  young 
men  of  his  station,  who  for  the  most 

Sirt  revolt  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
ouse,  and  consider  that  they  dis- 
charge their  duty  with  sufficient  zeal 
if  they  attend  and  vote  at  important 
party  divisions.  Not  so  Ashford, 
who  had  really  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  social  questions— not 
superficially,  or  in  the  spirit  of  slavish 
adherence  to  the  expressed  opinions 
of  others,  but  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  to  take  a 
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part  in  lemed^Dg  those  evils  and 
reoonciling  those  anomalies  which, 
like  weeds  in  a  fertile  soO,  aie  al- 
ways springing  up,  with  nuik  loxnii' 
ance,  in  an  ola  commnnity  like  our 
own.  Natoralhr  romantic,  and  with 
a  high  dash  of  chivaliy  in  his  cha- 
lacter^  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
sometunes  raahly  adopt  a  theory,  and 
even  push  it  to  an  extreme.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  young  and  ardent,  the 
suggestions  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
experience  crflen  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  sophistry,  callousness,  or 
timidity.  Toe  bare  discovery  that 
there  is  a  wrong  which  ought  to  be 
redressed,  makes  them  restless  until 
a  remedy  can  be  found;  and  in 
searching  for  that  remedy  they  do 
not  always  consider  that  legislation 
has  but  a  finite  and  limited  power, 
and  that  the  elevation  of  a  people 
depends  fully  more  on  their  own  m- 
dividual  exertions,  than  on  what  can 
be  devised  for  their  good  by  the  cu- 
mulative sagacity  of  statesmen.  Sach 
errors,  however,  are  venial ;  or  rather, 
springing  as  they  do  from  a  noble 
and  generous  impulse,  they  should 
be  regarded  as  the  unmature  fruit  of 
a  i^oodiy  tree,  hereafter  to  be  the 
pnde  of  the  orchard. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  there 
was  unquestionably  a  strong  fer- 
ment and  agitation  in  the  minds  of 
those  of  the  younger  generation  who 
bestowed  any  sort  of  attention  upon 
public  affairs.  The  leaden  of  the 
two  great  recognised  parties  in  the 
State  had  alike  shown  themselves  to 
be  less  guided  in  their  policy  by 
principle  than  bv  considerations  of 
expediency  ^  and  although  expedi- 
ency is  a  thing  not  to  be  overlooked 
or  treated  with  disdain,  because  it 
enters  largely  into  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  government,  still,  when 
opposed  to  principle,  it  has  a  vicious 
and  repulsive  aspect  But  there  are 
two  kmds  of  expediency.  A  Grov- 
emment  may  find  itself  compelled  to 
pass  a  measure  which  is  not  in  ita 
judgment  a  good  one,  because  the 
mass  of  the  population  are  resolved 
to  have  it  so,  and  resistance  to  the 
popular  will  might  lead  to  outrage 
and  revolution.  No  doubt  in  such 
cases  it  may  be  wise  and  expedient 
to  yield,  for  expediency  then  is  re- 
sorted to  for  the  safety  of  the  fabric 
.of  the  constitution.    But  no  such 


motive  as  that  actuated  the  lesden 
of  parties.  They  were  political  rivih; 
and  in  order  to  retain  power,  or  to 
wrest  it  fh>m  the  other,  tnev  bade  !cr 
popularity  almost  as  openly  as  cosi- 
petitors  in  an  auction-room.  Ooii- 
verts  they  might  poesibly  be  to  the 
new  oommercud  doctrines,  which  st 
that  time  were  freely  diaoiased  sad 
excited  much  interest,  espeeisIlT 
among  the  trading  community ;  but 
the  curious  thing  was  that  they  be> 
came  converts  not  at  once,  but  ^iect- 
meal ;  and  that  the  measure  of  the 
conversion  of  each  depended  upon 
the  progress  of  his  opponent  As  io 
Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Martin  and 
Jack,  being  displeased  wiUi  the  em- 
broidery, tags,  and  frippery  with 
which  their  brother  Peter  had  per- 
suaded t^em  to  decorate  their  coats, 
alternately  stripped  off  the  ohooa- 
ous  ornaments  by  the  handfuL  so  did 
the  two  political  leadersL  in  tne  pure 
spirit  of  emulation,  aespoil  tkeir 
coats  which  they  had  previously  ex- 
hibited as  being  of  the  true  cmistitii- 
tional  pattern,  pausing  after  every 

{)luck  to  observe  what  next  the  emo- 
ous  rival  would  surrender.     8wUl 
represents  Jack  as  becoming  at  Isst 
so  furious  that  he  tore  off  the  lace 
by  main  force,  to  the  acre  rending  of 
the  original  garment    Between  sn- 
cient  Jacks  and  modem  Jacks,  be- 
tween Jacks  typical  and  Jacks  real, 
there  is  probably  little  to  choose; 
for  it  would  seem  to  he  the  destiny 
of  all  the  Jacks  that  they  should  be 
rash,  pragmatical,  and  destnictive. 
But  in  this  instance,  Martin,  or  Mar- 
tinis representative,  seemed  indined 
to  go  quite  as  far  as  Jack,  to  the 
dlBRUst  of  many  of  his  followeis,  who 
had  no  notion  of  being  made  con- 
senting parties  to  such  a  degrading 
competition. 

Tnis  absndonment  of  principle  on 
the  part  of  eminent  statesmen,  while 
it  had  upon  some  minds  an  exceed- 
ingly deleterious  effect,  by  inculcat- 
ing the  notion  that  party  predomi- 
nance may  be  regarded  as  of  more 
importance  than  the  public  weal, 
inspired  others,  among  whom  was 
Lord  Ashford,  with  deep  distrust, 
and  led  them  to  form  the  resolution 
of  thenceforward  pursuing  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  action ;  a  resolution 
which,  moreover,  they  did  not  scruple 
to  avow.    This,  in  the  eyes  of  m 
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SiEkOdtlilyB,  was  an  act  of  flagrant 
x^beUion,  admitting  of  no  palliation 
or  eaccasey  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
ibwiTeneaa.     Your  thorough-paced 
uzaderiiDg  abhors  nothing  so  much  as 
t^lie   assertion  of  independence,  espe- 
cially when  made  by  a  yoong  mem- 
l>eir  of  Parliament    It  is  an  offensive 
xeflection  on  their  own  servility,  an 
outrage  M^ainst  the  conventional  de- 
cevicieB  (»   led-tapism  and  depart- 
XKkental  discipline.    The  shock  of  an 
ea;rthqaake  oonld  not  alarm  them 
^nore  than  the  announcement  that  a 
young  fellow,  on  whose  vote  thev 
Aad  reckoned  with  perfect  confid- 
«xio^  has  dared  to  express  an  opinion 
of  his  own. 

''By  heaven,  sir!"  they  exclaim, 
^  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
*wfaen  such  a  whippersnapper  as  that 
presumes  to  differ  from  nis  elders! 
if  this  sort  of  insubordination  is  to 
be  allowed,  our  ])arty  will  be  broken 
up,  the  other  side  will  come  into 
office,  and  then  where  are  we  %  Ton 
my  soul,  it's  insufferable !  Why,  he 
must  be  mad— stark,  staring  mad  ! 
I  happen  to  know  that  only  the 
other  day  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  man 
likely  to  be  put  forward  at  the  first 
vacancy— there  will  be  one  very  soon ; 
for  poor  Ganderbv  got  himself  into 
an  awful  mess  by  those  blunders 
about  the  timber  duties,  and  he  is 
to  be  shelved  with  a  colonial  appoint- 
ment This  young  idiot  would  have 
had  a  capital  chance,  for  he  speaks 
rather  well^  and  we  want  to  hook  his 
father,  who  of  late  has  been  some- 
what shy.  But  this  escapade,  of 
course,  renders  that  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. What  an  unfortunate  fool  he 
must  be !  But  he  shall  not  get  off 
without  a  dressing.  If  he  ventures 
to  open  his  month  in  the  House, 
we'U  set  Cnrson  at  him— no  better 
hand  than  Ourson  for  throttling  a 
contumacious  puppy !  And  stay — 
did  not  the  jackanapes  publish  a 
volume  of  poems  lately  %  By  Jove, 
he  did  1  ill  take  care  that  MTang 
dves  him  a  regular  trouncing  in  the 


So  Messieurs  Ourson  and  M'Fan^, 
the  Trois  Eschelles  and  Petit  Andr6 
of  the  Treasurv,  to  whom  the  con- 
^eniid  duty  of  branding  malefactors 
IS  intrusted,  are  let  loose  upon  the 
delinquent ;  after  which  it  is  super- 
fluous to  say  that  there  is  very  little 
chance  indeed  of  the  return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  amount 
of  his  ability,  the  extent  of  his  rhe* 
torical  genius,  or  the  measure  of  his 
dexterit;^  in  effecting  combinations, 
no  Minister  can  hope  to  become  a 
permanent  leader,  unless  he  also 
possesses  the  rare  and  valuable  art 
of  securing  the  confidence  of  his 
party.  Without  that,  his  power, 
nowever  great  it  may  appear  to  be, 
rests  upon  a  slippery  roundation. 
Like  those  Continental  despots  who 
but  yesterday  exercised  supreme 
authority,  and  to-day  are  fugitives 
and  despised,  he  will  ultimately'find 
himself  without  any  following  be- 
yond the  few  who  are  inseparably 
identified  with  his  policy.  With  it, 
he  may  be  defeated  over  and  over 
again,  be  forced  from  office  and 
power,  be  subiected  to  the  bitterest 
attacks  that  hostility  or  malice  can 
devise— and  yet,  by  virtue  of  that 
loyalty  and  devotion  which  set  false- 
hood at  defiance,  and  which  adversity 
cannot  extinguish,  he  may  achieve,  a 
triumph  greater  and  more  complete 
than  if  he  never  had  sustained  a 
check  in  the  course  of  his  political 
career.  And  the  way  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  party  confidence  which 
each  statesman  really  possesses,  is, 
not  to  ask  the  opinion  of  old  and 
jaded  officials,  but  to  gage  the  senti- 
ments of  the  younff,  the  enthusiastic, 
and  the  brave.  The  man  with  whom 
they  declare  themselves  ready  to 
stand  or  fall,  of  whose  honour  and 
integrity  no  doubt  ever  crossed  their 
minds,  who  not  only  commands  their 
admiration  but  engages  their  love — 
that  man  is  indeed  a  leader  and  a 
prince,  and  beyond  that  unpurchased 
eonfidenoe  fortune  has  no  higher  gift, 
no  mightier  treasure,  to  bestow. 


CBAFTER  ZXVIIL — ^RAILWAY  M0BAL8. 


My  duty  as  observer  and  chron- 
icler of  the  progress  of  the  railway 
movement  led  me  often  to  West- 


minster, where  the  ccmmittee-rooms 
exhibited  a  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle.   It  has  been  doubted  by  many 
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persons,  whose  practical  experience 
was  such  as  to  give  great  wei^t  to 
their  opinion,  whether  committees 
of  either  Hoase  of  Parliament  were 
the  best  tribunals  which  could  have 
been  devised  for  adjudicating  upon 
what  were,  in  reality,  gigantic  public 
works,  albeit  promoted  by  private 
enterprise  and  capital.  I  confess, 
idTter  mature  deliberation  on  what  I 
have  seen,  that  I  more  than  partici- 
pate in  such  doubts,  and  that  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Parlia- 
ment|  in  order  to  retain  the  confi- 
dence and  command  the  respect  of 
the  nation,  mhst  sooner  or  later  dele- 
gate no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  a  judicial 
lx>d^,  as  remote  from  influence  and 
as  little  liable  to  suspicion  as  are  the 
judges  of  the  land.  We  have  ar- 
rived now — indeed,  we  arrired  long 
since— ^t  this  discreditable  position, 
that  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
public  busioesi^  which  Mmisters  have 
declared  to  be  urgent,  can  be  carried 
through  in  the  course  of  a  protracted 
session.  Some  measures,  specially 
recommended  in  the  Speecnfrom  the 
Throne  to  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament, are  abandoned  from  sheer 
lack  of  time  to  pass  them  through 
the  formal  stages;  whilst  others, 
equally  important,  and  affecting  large 
interests,  are  hurried  forward  with 
precipitate  and  indecent  haste,  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  objection, 
or  of  a  fair  and  impartial  discussion. 
In  fact,  more  work  is  thrust  before 
Parliament  than  it  can,  under  any 
circumstances,  overlSkke.  Even  if 
the  whole  body  of  members  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  first-rate  business 
talent,  resolute  for  despatch,  never 
wandering  from  the  pomt  immedi- 
ately before  them,  and  eschewing 
talking  for  mere  talking's  sake,  they 
could  not  accomplish  the  feat  of  satis- 
factorily disposing  of  the  whole  enor- 
mous programme.  But  we  know 
very  well  that,  for  one  man  possessed 
of  such  qualifications,  there  are  at 
least  three  quidauncs  who  are  ab- 
solute obstacles  to  business;  being 
either  inveterate  chatterers,  whose 
sole  object  it  is  to  have  their  speeches 
reported  in  the  papers,  or  stolid 
monomaniacs,  who  advocate  some 
monstrous  impracticability,  or  can- 
kered objectors-general,  who  consider 
it  their  duty  to  challenge  every  pro- 


{MMition.  Night  after  night  is  ^ 
time  of  the  great  council  of  tbe  fta- 
tion  abused  and  frittered  vway  b; 
those  merciless  and  intolerable  |W8U; 
and  the  consideration  of  paUic  boa- 
ness  is  continually  postponed  to  aa 
hour,  long  before  the  arriTal  of  which 
hon^  men,  who  are  not  connected 
with  Parliament,  have  sought  the 
silence  of  their  pillows. 

In  the  days  of  the  railway  mania* 
so  numerous  were  the  ajiplicataonato 
Parliament,  that  the  majority  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons  were  drafted  out 
into  committees  to  hear,  yawn,  and 
determine.     Unless   the    prevalent 
idea  that  judicial  talent  is  compara- 
tively rare  be  altogether  erroDeons^ 
it  would  seem  difficult  to  defend  ao 
arrangement  which  left  interests  re- 
presenting millions  of  capital  and 
realised  property  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  gentlemen  who  were  for  the 
most  psurt  utterly  ignorant   of  the 
rules  of  evidence,  unused  to  be  ad- 
dressed  by  lawyers,  apt  to  be  con- 
founded  and  .  puzzled    by    details, 
sometimes  actuated   by   prejudiee^ 
and  always  liable  to  be  swayed  by 
external  influences.    No  man,  who 
had  a  personal  cause  of  his  own  im- 
pending, would  have  selected  such  a 
tribunid ;  but  it  was  deemed  quite 
good  enough  for  companies  who  were 
claiming  a  monopoly,  and  for  pro- 
prietors who  were  defending  their 
possessions.     And  as  if  to  make  the 
thing  more   glaringly  absnid,    the 
ordinary  judicial    subguards  were 
dispensed  with.  No  oath  was  admin- 
istered to  witnesses,  who,  being  thus 
relieved  from  the  moral  guUt  and 
final  consequences  of  periury,  did 
certainly  ofcentimes  hazard  the  most 
astounding  assertions.    I  shall  not 
go  the  length  of  saying  that  false 
evidence  was  given  as  to  what  was 
strictly  matter  of  fact ;  but  as  to 
matters  of  opinion,  there  was  amaz- 
ing discrepancy.    Engineer  testified 
against  engineer  as  to  the  merits 
and  practicability  of  competing  lines; 
valuators  reix)rted  thousands  or  ban- 
dreds,  accord  ing  as  they  were  engaged 
for  the  landlords  or  for  the  com- 
panies ;  fertile  regions  became  ster- 
ile, or  sterile  regions  fertile,  as  occa- 
sion suited  or  interest  required.  Vast 
mineral  beds  yet  unopened,  and  the 
extent  of  which  it  was  utterly  its- 
possible  to  compute^  would  be  made 
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a.^^'aUable  to  the  cotintry  if  one  line 
w«A  granted;  wheieas  another,  lead- 
ing through,  a  district  already  glow- 
ixig  with  famaces,  could  be  of  veiy 
lit;tJe  use,  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
nxen  of  skill,  the  seaois  were  well- 
xu£h  ezhaustt:d; 

I  bad  the  pleasure  one  day  of  hear- 
ing XDjr  friend  Davie  Osett  examined 
ats  a  witness ;  and  certainly  a  richer 
so«ne  it  was  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive,   Davie  had  gone  through  his 
esamination  as  a  surveyor  of  the 
Ooatshead  and  Ditchington   Junc- 
tion in  a  highly  creditable  manner, 
£or  he  was  thoroughly  master  of  his 
exaft,  and  had  only  to  speak  to  the 
gradients ;  but  he  had  been  impress- 
ed as  a  witness  by  some  company 
that  had  started  a  line  on  the  Border. 
&nd  was  required  to  speak,  from  local 
knowledge,  of  the  advantages  which 
the  scheme  held  forth.    In  answer  to 
the  friendly  questions  put  by  the 
counsel  for  the    promoters,    Davie 
testified  valiantly ;  but  I  could  per- 
ceive that  the  opposing   banister, 
whose  powers  of  badgering  a  witness 
were  reputed  to  be  extraordinary, 
intended,  if  possible,  to  break  him 
down.    It  must  be  premised  that, 
before  these  railway  committee  tri- 
bunals^ learned  gentlemen  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  be  very  courte- 
ous in  their  demeanour  or  fastidious 
in  the  style  of  their  examinations, 
but  assumed  a  licence  which  certainly 
would  bftve  been  checked  in  a  regu- 
lar court  of  justice.    This  particular 
barrister  was  a  beetle-browed,  flat- 
nosed  man,  with  something  of  the 
look  of  a  bulldog ;  evidently  a  dan- 
gerous customer,  and  one  from  whom 
mischief  was  to  be  expected. 

This  gentleman,  after  taking  a 
long  and  deliberate  survey  of  Davie 
through  his  glasses,  rose  up ;  and, 
giving  to  his  forensic  gown  a  pecu- 
liar jerk,  which  FAS  meant  as  an  in- 
timation to  the  committee  that  he 
intended  thoroughly  to  demolish  the 
witness,  began  his  cross-examina- 
tion. 

"1  think  you  have  told  us,  Mr 
Osett,  that  you  are  a  surveyor  1 '' 

''That  is  precisely  what  I  said,'' 
replied  Davie. 

''  Then,  may  I  ask  if  you  have  been 
professionallv  consulted  or  in  any 
way  engaged  in  connection  with  this 
Uoe^  the  advantages  of  which  you 


have  detailed  with  such  wonderful 
precision  1  '* 

"  Not  I,"  said  Davie.  "  I  have  not 
been  in  Scotland  since  the  line  was 
projected." 

*'  That  was  not  what  I  asked  you, 
sir  1"  said  the  counsel,  whose  name 
was  Chumley.  "No  prevarication, 
if  you  please  1  Answer  me — yes  or 
no— have  you  seen  any  plan  or  sec- 
tion of  the  line  ?" 

"I  have  seen  no  sections,  but  I 
have  seen  a  plan." 

"Aha!  I  thought  we  should  get 
at  the  truth  at  last.  And  what  sort 
of  plan  was  it  1 " 

'*  That's  easily  anfiwered,**  said 
Davie,  "for  that's  it  hanging  on 
the  wall." 

"And  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
seen  no  other?" 

"Ye  have  said  it,  sir,"  replied 
Davie,  lapsing  into  the  vernacular. 

"Then,  sir,  will  you  inform  the 
committee  how  it  is  that  you  are 
able  to  speak  with  such  confidence 
as  to  the  resources  of  the  district  ?" 

"Just  because  I  was  bom  there, 
have  lived  there  a'  my  days,  and  ken 
the  country  as  weel  as  ye  ken  the 
streets  of  London." 

"You described  youreelf as  the  eon 
of  a  Mr  Osett  of  the  Birkeuehaws, 
if  I  recollect  aright?" 

Da?ie  assented. 

"Now,  sir,  I  ask  you,  is  your 
father  proprietor  of  that  place  ? 

"Dear  me!  No,  sir ;  he's  only  the 
tenant,  as  his  father  was  before  him." 

"  Then  how  came  you,  sir,  to  be  so 
audacious  as  to  attempt  to  impoee 
upon  this  honourable  committee  by 
giving  your  father,  whom  you  now 
admit  to  be  a  mere  tenant,  a  terri- 
torial designation  ? " 

"  It's  easy  to  see  you  never  crossed 
the  Border,"  replied  Davie.  "Ilka 
tenant  amang  us  gets  the  name  of 
his  steading.*^ 

"  Do  you  absolutely,  sir,  mean  to 
persist  in  sudi  a  statement,  in  order 
to  cover  vour  imposture  \ " 

"  Trotn,  if  I'm  an  impostor,  there's 
another  I  am  speaking  wi*,"  said 
Davie. 

"  Is  that  insolence,  sir  ? "  blustered 
the  lawyer.  "I  call  upon  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  protec- 
tion." 

"  O  man,  can  ye  no  protect  your- 
sel'?    Whas  gomg  to  meddle  wi' 
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ye  f  But  ni  tell  you  what  I  mean, 
and  make  gude  my  words.  Arena  ye 
Mr  Ohumley  of  Lincoln's  Inn  1 " 

"Well,  sir,  what  of  that?" 

"  Just  this— that  lincoln's  Inn  nae 
mair  belongs  to  you— that  is,  .in  the 
way  of  absolate  property— than  ihe 
Birkenshaws  does  to  my  father.  Sae 
ye  see,  Mr  Ghnrnley,  yon  should 
think  twice  afore  ye  begin  to  misca' 
folk." 

This  sally  proroked  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  audience^  with 
whom  Mr  Chumley  was  no  favour- 
ite,  albeit  he  was  patronised  by 
some  solicitors  on  account  of  his 
pre-eminence  in  browbeating. 

"I  think,**  said  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  a  mild-looking  gentle- 
man, who  was  evidently  amused  by 
the  encounter — "I  think  that  the 
learned  counsel  need  not  press  that  • 
point  any  farther.  Indeed,  I  happen 
to  know  that  what  the  witness  has 
said  regarding  the  preraJent  custom 
on  the  Scottish  Boraer  is  correct." 

"  Very  well,  sir ! "  said  Mr  Ohum- 
ley, with  a  suppressed  snort  "  If 
the  members  or  committee  are  sa- 
tisfied—which I  am  not — that  this 
youog  man  intended  to  make  no  mis- 
representation, I  shall  proceed  to 
more  important  matters.  Now,  sir, 
attend  to  me  if  you  please.  You 
have  said  that  this  line  of  railway 
passes  for  the  greater  portion  of  its 
length  through  a  pastoral  countiy. 
Now,  I  ask  you  wnat  may  be  your 
estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  an- 
nually reared  in  the  district  1 " 

"  I  could  not  answer  that  question 
with  anything  like  precision. 

"  I  don't  expect  you  to  inform  me 
as  to  the  exact  number,"  said  Chum- 
ley ;  "  I  onlj  ask  for  an  approxima- 
tion. Speaking  so  confidently  as  you 
have  done  of  the  large  traffic  to  be 
derived  from  that  source,  you  must 
of  coarse  have  formed  an  estimate." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  formed  nae- 
thing  of  the  kind,"  said  Davie.  "  I  am 
a  surveyor  by  tiude,  and  not  a  traffic- 
taker." 

"  Then,  sir,  will  you  state,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee,  the 
grounds  upon  which  you  rest  so  very 
confident  an  opinion  1" 

"  ril  do  that,  sir,"  replied  Davie, 
with  the  best  goodwill  m  the  world. 
"  Ye  see,  sirs,'^  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  committee,  "that  if 


it  were  a  question  whether  London 
would  afford  Bufficieat  ^affic  to 
maintain  a  line,  it  would  be  a  dean 
waste  of  time  to  inquire  how  many 
souls  dwelt  within  the  dtj.  Ae 
glance  at  the  streets  wad  satisfy  ony 
reasonable  man  without  condcaceiid- 
ing  on  particulanL  Now,  if  you  were 
in  that  district  about  which  I  was 
speaking,  in  the  spring-time,  yon 
could  hardly  hear  yourselTes  speak 
for  the  ciyinff  of  the  ewes  and  the 
bleating  of  the  lamba,  that  aie  as 
thick  on  the  hiil-^idea  amaist  as  ase 
the  gowans.  Nae  man  can  count 
them.  Ye  might  as  weel  try  to 
count  the  bees  that  are  humming  by, 
or  the  butterflies  that  are  flanndng 
past,  or  the  trouts  in  the  wat^,  or 
the  crows  that  are  clavering  in  the 
wood.  And  what  ye  see  for  twenty 
lang  miles  on  either  ade  of  the  road 
is  but  a  sma'  portion  of  the  stock 
that  is  bred  up  in  the  glens  and  high 
farms.  This  gentleman  is  very  good 
at  speering,  but  Tse  wager  he  canna 
tell  me  how  mony  cab-horses  there 
are  in  London,  ony  mair  than  he  can 
specify  how  mony  hairs  there  are  in 
his  wig ! " 

"Then,  sir,  you  admit  you  have 
Iteen  speaking  at  random  f "  said  Mr 
Chumiey. 

"  I  admit  naething  of  the  kind.  I 
never  made  even  a  rough  guess  at 
the  numbers,  which  indeed  would  be 
a  kittle  job ;  for  what  wi'  h<^gg8  and 
gimmers " 

"  Aha,  my  friend !  have  I  caught 
you  tripping  9  Confine  yourself  to 
the  question  of  sheep,  and  not  of 
other  animals." 

"Weel  — that's  just  what  I'm 
doing." 

"Not  at  all,  sir!  Take  care  what 
you  are  about  You  were  beginning 
to  estimate  the  number  of  pigs  in  the 
district" 

"Troth,  sir,  ye  maun  be  dull  o' 
hearing.  Fient  a  word  have  I  said 
about  pigs  this  day." 

"  Will  you  have  the  audacity  to 
deny,  sir,  that  you  particularly  men- 
tioned hogs?" 

"Lord  save  us!"  cried  Davie, 
"  here's  a  man  that  disna  ken  a  hogg 
fraeasow!" 

This  caused  another  shout  of  laugh- 
ter, which  was  not  allayed  bv  a  ma- 
licious suggestion  made  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  promoters  of  the  bill. 
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who  expressed  his  regret  that  before 
handling  so  techuieiu  a  sabject,  his 
-learned  brother  had  not  taken  the 
pains  to  consult  the  well-known  trac- 
tate of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  i^9^<7 
upon  Sheep.  It  cost  tne  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  evidently  was 
conversant  with  agricaltoral  affairs, 
jio  little  pains  to  persuade  the  dis- 
comfited and  fuming  Ghnmley  that, 
in  Scotland,  a  sheep  of  a  year  old 
was  technically  termed  a  hog|^.  That 
l^al  Inminary  seemed  indined  to 
maintain  an  argument  upon  the  in- 
terpretation given  in  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, and  rather  imprudently  in- 
dolged  in  some  derogatory  remarks 
on  the  barbarous  customs  and  jargon 
of  the  north,  whereupon  the  junior 
counsel  on  the  opposite  side,  a  fiery 
Toiing  advocate  from  the  ooottish 
bar,  started  to  his  feet,  and  made  a 
atii^ng  rejoinder,  noways  compli- 
mentary to  the  called  of  Lincoln's 

Tun. 

This  fracas  being  over,  Mr  Chum- 
ley,  who  now  apparea  to  suspect 
thai  he  had  caught  a  Tartar  in  the 
I>erBon  of  the  redoubted  Davie,  con- 
tinued his  examination  more  cau- 
tiously and  less  offensively  than  be- 
fore He  now  shifted  to  another 
topic. 

**0n  referring  to  my  notes,  Mr 
Osett,"  he  said,  "I  find  you  state 
that  you  expect  a  considerable  trafiic 
in  wood  ana  timber.  That,  I  think, 
was  the  purport  of  your  evidence  in 
chief." 

''That  is  what  I  said,  undoubted- 
ly." 

'*  Sheep  you  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  staples  of  the  district  ?  " 

"  That  I  stand  by." 

"  And  wood  also  is  a  commodity 
which,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  con- 
veyed along  the  hue  1 " 

"  That  also  is  my  opinion.** 

"  Then,  Mr  Osett,  will  you  inform 
the  committee  whether,  in  that  dis- 
trict, there  is  any  tract  of  planted 
land  which  can  with  propnety  be 
called  a  forest?" 

'*As  to  propriety  I  cannot  weel 
say ;  but  the  wnole  district  is  known, 
and  has  been  known  for  hundreds  of 
years,  by  the  name  of  The  Forest." 

"Then  am  I  to  understand  vou  to 
say  that  there  is  much  valuable  tim- 
ber growing  in  the  neighbourhood  ?" 

"  That  ye  never  heard  me   say. 


There  might  \e  natural  wood  enough, 
if  the  sheep  didoa  eat  it  down ;  but 
beyond  auld  thorn-trees,  and  awheen 
elms,  and  birks,  and  rowans  that  are 
gey  and  plenty  in  the  cleughs.  and 
some  young  larch  plantations,  I  can 
hardly  say  that  you  will  find  muckle 
standiiig  timber." 

*'  Enough  to  make  sleepers  for  the 
railway— eh,  Mr  Osett  ? " 

"Indeed  no,  sir.  There's  barely 
enoujB^h  to  shelter  the  gowks  and 
cushie-doos." 

"  And  I  presume  there  is  not  much 
extent  of  the  other  kinds  of  wood 
you  have  specified.  An  American, 
no  doubt,  would  consider  that  the 
country  was  very  well  cleared  ] " 

"  I'm  thinking  that  would  be  his 
view,"  replied  Davie. 

"  Then,  sir,  answer  me  distinctly 
—how  do  you  reconcile  these  admis- 
sions with  the  statement  that  you 
expect  a  traffic  in  timber  ? "  And  Mr 
Chumley  rested  his  hands  on  bis 
hips,  and  glared  on  his  victim. 

"How  do  I  reconcile  it?"  said 
Davie.  "  Why,  of  course,  on  the 
principles  of  political  economy." 

"  Oho  !  I  have  brought  you  to  that, 
have  I?  Well,  Mr  Scot,  expound 
vour  theory.  I  am  curious  to  learn 
how  you  will  contrive  to  conjure  a 
trade  out  of  nothing." 

"It's  not  to  be  supposed,"  said 
Davie,  "  that  a  gentleman  like  you 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  leading  doc- 
trine, propounded  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  supported  by  other  able  writers, 
of  demand  and  supply." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr  Osett !  you  are 
following  the  disreputable  practice 
of  your  countrymen,  who,  whenever 
ihiij  find  it  inconvenient  to  answer  a 
plam  question,  skulk  into  a  thicket 
of  metaphysic&  You  admit  that 
there  is  no  timber,  or  next  to  none, 
in  the  district— how  then  can  you 
expect  a  traffic  in  that  commodity  ? " 

"  Just  because,  as  we  grow  no  tim- 
ber ourselves,  we  must  get  it  from 
elsewhere.  Can  ye  no  see  that  a 
railway  must  thrive  by  the  wants 
as  weel  as  the  produce  of  a  district  ? 
Is  there  ony  cotton  grown  in  Man- 
chester? and  yet  what  keeps  that 
wealthy  city  afloat,  and  gives  good 
dividends  to  the  railway  company, 
but  the  transmission  of  American 
bales  ?  In  the  Forest,  though  it  may 
be  a  contradiction  of  terms,  we  want 
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timber,  and  muBt  have  it  for  many 
purposes,  building  and  agricuitural, 
and  this  railway  will  bring  it  to  our 
doors  far  cheaper  than  by  ony  other 
conveyance.  If  you  want  to  examine 
me  further,  Mr  Chumley,  since  that's 
your  name,  ye  may  go  on  as  long  as 
ye  like,  but  I  warn  you  it's,  no  in 
your  power,  clever  as  ye  may  be,  to 
catch  me  in  ony  contradiction." 

The  ringing  of  the  bell,  as  an  in- 
timation that  the  Speaker  had  gone 
to  prayers,  broke  up  the  sitting  of 
the  committee ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Mr  Chumley  declined  to 
proceed  further  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  acute  surveyor. 

Such  fencing-matchesas  thatwhich 
I  have  just  described  were  very  com- 
mon ;  but  beyond  relieving  the  mo- 
notony of  details  as  to  gradients  and 
sections,  and  affording  some  amuse- 
ment  to  the  audience,  they  were  of 
little  use.  The  fact  is,  that  members 
of  committees,  being  for  the  most 
part  strangers  to  the  districts  through 
which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  the 
lines,  were  very  much  influenced  by 
the  opinions,  of  course  cautiously  ex- 
pressed, of  other  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  localities.  As  it  frequently 
was  the  case  that  the  latter  had  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess oi  these  enterprises,  they  were 
not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  they 
employed  for  advancing  them  j  and 
a  good  deal  of  delicate  negotiation 
and  private  earwigging  was  prac- 
tised, which  hardly  would  have  stood 
the  test  of  a  rigid  investigation  be- 
fore a  court  of  honour. 

In  the  course  of  those  visits  to 
Westminster  I  occasionally  fell  in 
with  Mr  Ewins,  who  had  scraped 
acouaintance  with  some  Radical 
M.P.*s,  whose  exquisite  good  taste 
led  them  to  prefer  American  institu- 
tion s  to  our  own.  My  Yankee  friend, 
however,  gave  me  to  understand  that 
he  had  no  very  great  admiration  for 
those  gentlemen. 

"They  ain't  no  good,"  he  said. 
"They  ain*t  sound  on  the  goose. 
They're  a  low  set,  and  as  greedy  as 
snappin^-turtles  in  a  bayou.  It's  a 
mean  thug  for  a  man  to  run  down 
his  own  country,  as  I  heerd  those 
critters  do ;  and  that  out  of  sheer 
envy,  because  folks  won't  allow  that 
they  are  as  big  bugs  as  the  aristocracy. 


And  ain't  they  darned  hypocrites !  I 
could  laugh  fit  to  burst  to  see  them 
turning  up  the  whitesof  their  e^es 
at  basket  meetings,  and  hollenng 
about  the  Nigger  question,  when 
every  one  of  them  has  made  his  pile 
by  caving  up  white  gals  in  their 
factories  uke  oirds  in  a  pigeon-roost, 
and,  if  they  don't  work  double  tides, 
treating  them  to  a  touch  of  the  biliy- 
roller.  We  manage  such  matters 
very  differently  in  the  States,  I  can 
tell  you.  You  should  see  the  young 
ladies  at  Lowell  worksL  each  of  them 
as.  straight  as  a  loon  s  le^,  and  as 
smiling  as  a  basket  of  chips,  sweet 
as  sugar  apples,  and  winking  at  you 
like  a  star  in  the  firmament.  I 
swamp  it,  if  they  don't  cap  all! 
But  them  Manchester  chaps  have  no 
bowels  for  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
They  go  for  nothing  but  dimes  ;  and 
if  you  hint  to  them  that  their  poor 
helps  are  worse  off  than  the  niggers, 
who  never  want  ho^  and  hominy, 
don't  they  go  thrashing  round  like 
short-tailed  bulls  in  fly-time  I " 

But  Mr  Ewins  had  other  acquaint- 
ances ;  for  I  more  than  once  observed 
him  in  company  with  Speedwell  the 
Jew,  engaged,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
in  veiy  earnest  colloquy.  Now,  as 
my  opinion  of  the  flashy  Hebrew  was 
very  low  indeed,  and  as  I  meant,  if 
possible,  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  mo- 
tions, believing  tnat  he  was  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Littlewoo,  of  whom  I  had  seen 
nothing  for  a  long  time,  I  resolved 
to  ascertain  whether  my  Yankee 
friend  could  throw  any  light  upon 
his  avocations  and  pursuit&  I  knew, 
of  course,  that  Ewins  was  not  usually 
communicative ;  still  he  had  a  sort 
of  liking  for  me,  probably  because  I 


was  amused  with 


,  and  was 


a  patient  listener,  and  I  did  not  de- 
spair of  extracting  from  him  some 
kind  of  information. 

Accordingly,  one  evening  I  had  the 
descendant  of  the  Maormors  at  my 
rooms,  supplied  him  copiously  wim 
fluids  and  cigars,  allowed  him  the 
monopoly  of  the  sofa,  and  led  the 
conversation  to  the  all-engrossing 
topic  of  railway  shares. 

"  It's  a  pity.  Squire  Sinclair,"  said 
Ewins,  knocking  the  ash  from  his 
third  cigar—"  it  s  a  pity  you  won't 
take  a  hand  in  the  grand  game  that 
is  going  OIL    I  swear  it's  l3:e  hitting 
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fortune  a  slap  on  the  face :  and  for- 
tune does  not  come  ereiy  oay  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
happen  to  know  a  thing  or  two  that 
^would  suit  yon— sure  cards  as  any  in 
the  pack—and  if  you  only  say  the 
^wora  and  go  in  for  it,  Til  insure  you 
an  almighty  heap  of  dollars." 

'^  The  fact  is,  Mr  Ewins,  that  I  am 
not  of  a  specalatiTe  turn,  and  there- 
fore am  not  fitted  to  enter  into  such 
transactions.  I  fear  that  success  at 
the  beginning  would  turn  my  head, 
and  prompt  me  to  increase  my  stake 
rashly,  without  calculating  the  chan- 
ces. Liquor  tells  more  powerfully 
upon  a  man  who  is  unaccustomed  to 
it  than  on  a  habitual  toper ;  and  I 
suspect  the  same  remark  applies  to 
all  kinds  of  speculation." 

*'  But,  Squire,  what  if  you  had  a 
sure  card  onered  you  ?  **  md  Ewins — 
*'  a  card  yon  could  play  down  with 
perfect  certainty  of  winning?  I 
guess  that's  a  pretty  considerable 
advantage.** 

"Are  there  such  cards  I**  said  I. 
"I  was  under  the  impression  that 
certainty,  at  least,  was  excluded  from 
any  such  dealings." 

'* That's  all  you  know!"  replied 
Ewina  **  Now,  Sauire  Sinclair,  sir, 
I  feel  a  push  to  tell  you  something 
that  I  wouldn't  tell  to  any  one  else 
in  this  darned  city.  I've  a  kinder 
respect  for  you,  sir,  because  you've 
kept  your  head  above  water  when 
other  men  would  have  gone  down 
among  the  snags,  and  I  call  that 
good  swimming,  and  no  mistake. 
Besides,  there  ain't  a  man  here  that 
I  can  talk  to  freely  except  yourself. 
I've  got  to  deal,  I  notion,  with  a  sort 
of  sinners  as  hard  as  hiccory-nnts. 
It's  skin  hunter  or  skin  bear  with 
them ;  and  I  don't  feel  quite  as  sure 
of  my  feet  as  if  they  were  pknted  on 
the  Broadway.  Fll  tell  you  what^ 
Squire — we  re  up  to  a  dodge  or  two 
in  the  States,  and  ain't  mighty  parti- 
cular ;  but  I've  tumbled  in'with  men 
here  that  make  me  feel  vartuous  in 
comparison." 

As  I  did  not  feel  myself  called 
on  to  insinuate  that  Mr  Ewins 
might,  through  an  excess  of  mo- 
desty, be  doing  injustice  to  himself, 
I  kept  silence,  and  the  American 
proceeded. 

"  Yes,  Squire ;  it's  been  my  way 
hitherto  to  go  on  my  own  hook,  and 


to  hitch  horses  with  nobody.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  in  a  strange  place 
one  gets  out  of  his  reckoning;  so 
I've  been  among  the  curb -stone 
brokers,  and  it's  my  belief  that  if 
the  devil  himself  were  in  the  mar- 
ket, they'd  somehow  manage  to  cir- 
cumvent him.  You  see,  Squire,  I 
wanted  to  do  a  bit  of  cornering,  and 
that's  a  kind  of  transaction  that  a 
man  can't  take  on  hand  himself—it 
requires  a  squad  to  do  it.  So^  the 
other  day,  I  went  down  to  the  citv 
to  cast  about  for  a  likely  chap  with 
the  grit  in  him.  to  put  on  the  rub- 
ber. I  dad !  didn't  I  fall  in  with  a 
thoroughbred  honey- fogler,  a  real 
plug-ugly  as  ever  gave  a  turn  to  the 
screws !  I  ain't  scrumptious,  Squire ; 
but,  dam  me  if  I  wasn't  well-nigh 
skeared  to  go  into  the  water  with 
such  a  right  ravenous  alligator !" 

"  But  surely,  Mr  Ewins,  if  you 
conceived  so  bad  an  opinion  of  the 
man,  you  did  not  prosecute  his  ac- 
quaintance 1 " 

"  It's  a  rum  world !  **  replied  the 
Ewins,  sententiously.    "  It's  like  the 

frog-tub  the  traders  use  for  making 
njun  liquor !  There  may  be  in  it 
about  a  bucketful  of  right  good 
Monongahela  whisky,  such  as  a 
Christian  might  take  for  a  leg- 
stretcher,  but  there's  four  times  that 
quantity  of  rain-water,  stiffened  up 
with  dog-leg  tobacco,  red  pepper, 
and  hot  root ;  and  when  the  stafl's 
mixed  you  can't  separate  it  nohow. 
I  guess  it's  no  use  beinff  particular 
when  you  want  to  mase  a  deal. 
And  it  s  my  notion  that  some  of 
themsanctiBed  chaps  that  wear  white 
chokers,  and  have  prayer  meetings 
before  going  to  business,  are  jus^  as 
likely  to  land  you  in  a  hole  as  any 
regular  Sucker  or  Roper  that  ever 
played  the  Patent  Safe  Game  of 
Operation.  But,  for  all  that,  I  allow 
that  this  Jewish  chap  is  as  black  a 
scallawag  as  ever  whipped  the  devil 
round  a  stump ! " 

"  So  then,"  said  I,  "your  friend  is 
of  the  Hebrew  persuasion  ? " 

"  I  guess  you're  right.  Speedwell's 
his  name ;  and  an  owdadous  customer 
he  is." 

"  And  you  have  had  dealings  with 
this  very  unscrupulous  person  ?" 

"  Wall— I  own  to  one  or  two,  and 
they  didn't  turn  out  bad,  neither; 
though  I  had  to  keep  my  eye  on. 
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the  skunk,  otherwise  he'd  have  over- 
jewed  me.  But  I  ain't  a  baby  in 
Dttsineae,  'specially  when  I'm  in  team 
with  a  vicious  sinner  like  that." 

"  Well ;  but,  Mr  Ewins,  you  were 
about  to  tell  me  something  relative 
to  a  proposed  speculation— at  least 
BO  I  understood.  Was  that  in  anv 
way  connected  with  this  man  Bpeed- 
welH" 

'*  Hark  ye,  Sq^uire !"  said  Ewins, 
lowering  his  voice.  ^'There's  a  lot 
o'  things  it  don*t  do  to  be  hollering 
about ;  and  this  is  one  of  them.  1 
tell  it  you  as  a  dead  secret,  and  I 
ain't  jest  sartain  I  would  have  men- 


tioned it  at  all  if  I  had  any  way 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  through 
with  it.  I  am  not  particular,  I  allow. 


I  began  life  as  a  poor  man.;  and  I 
had  to  bushwhack  my  way  through 
a  pretty  stiff  cane-brake  before  I 
came  to  a  clearing.  The  worst  of 
that  kind  of  bringmg  up  is,  that  a 
man  loses  the  knack  of  looking 
straight  before  him.  He  gets  a 
kinder  squint  in  his  mind,  and  don't 
very  well  see  the  difference  between 
what's  right  and  what's  wrong,  or 
how  far  he  may  stretch  out  hand- 
somely without  walking  into  a  re- 
gular quagmire.  I  don't  want  to  do 
anything  that's  downrie;ht  wicked ; 
and  if  you  think  this  oodge  is  one 
that  no  honest  man  should  tie  to,  I'll 
drop  the  ticket  and  be  done  with 
it." 

I  assured  Mr  Ewins  of  my  entire 
readiness  to  give  a  candid  opinion 
after  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  merits  oi  the  scheme. 

"  I  daresay  you've  heerd,"  said  Mr 
Ewins,  "that  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  do  something  by 
way  of  stopping  this  run  of  specila- 
tion.  I  guess  it  would  be  as  sensible 
to  try  to  mit  a  dam  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi Wall;  there's  to  be  a  select 
board,  and  all  new  railway  projects 
are  to  be  referred  to  it ;  and  accord- 
ing as  the  board  reports,  the  lines 
will  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  be  sent 
to  eternal  smash." 

"I  have  heard  a  rumour  to  that 
effect;  and  have  reason  to  believe 
that  something  of  the  kind  will  be 
attempted." 

"  Now.  Squire,  don't  you  see  that 
the  members  of  that  board  will  have 
a  pesky  hold  of  the  share-market? 
They  have  only  to  make  up  their 


minds  as  to  which  line  shall  go 
ahead,  and  then  step  down  to  their 
brokers.  My !  what  would  I  not 
give  for  such  a  chance !  I  gaen  Td 
make  prices  dance  like  the  barometer 
mercury  in  a  tornado  I " 

"You  seem  to  forget,  Mr  Ewins, 
that  such  a  duty  will  be  imposed 
only  on  men  of  the  highest  character 
and  probity,  who  would  seom  to  be- 
tray their  trust,  or  do  anything  that 
might  be  deemed  dishonoarablk'' 

'^  Wall:  I  allow  that  maj  be  trne," 
replied  Ewins.  "  The  chape  of  the 
up[>er  crust  here  do  stand  etiff  on 
their  honour,  that's  a  fact.  Bat  it's 
an  almighty  temptation  !  We  conld 
nohow  venture  on  such  an  experi- 
ment in  the  States." 

"I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Ewins," 
said  Ij  "that  you  are  utterly  mis- 
taken if  you  suppose  that  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  procuring  a  hint 
as  to  the  resolutions  of  the  bm^rd,  be- 
fore these  are  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic. That,  I  think,  is  the  mark  at 
which  you  aim." 

Ewins  gave  event  to  a  low,  dry, 
chuckling,  and  somewhat  simster 
laugh. 

"Don't  wake  up  your  dander. 
Squire,  if  I  hint  that  you  ain't  quite 
as  'cute  as  a  beaver.  Look  ye  here, 
now.  When  a  London  cracksman 
wants  to  know  the  whereabouts  of 
the  plate-chest  in  a  gentleman'shouse, 
and  what  kind  of  shutters  there  are 
to  the  windows,  he  doesn't  ring  ihe 
bell  and  ask  the  master  for  informa- 
tion. He  slips  quietly  down  the 
airey-stair,  makes  love  to  the  house- 
maid, and  soft-sawders  the  critter  so 
that  she  can  deny  him  nothing.  In 
that  way  he  worms  out  of  her  all 
that  he  wants,  as  you'd  picka  grab  out 
of  a  sugar-tree.  Now,  in  all  public 
offices  there  are  a  lot  of  chaps  loafing 
about,  pretending  to  be  mending  pens, 
and  bnnging  in  letters,  and  looking 
for  books,  and  what  not ;  but  all  the 
while  they  keep  their  ears  cocked 
like  a  rifle,  and  it's  curious  if  they 
don't  get  an  inkling  of  what  the  big- 
.wigs  are  after.  There  are  more  uses 
for  a  key-hole  than  one,  I  can  t^ 
you ;  and  a  clever  fellow  has  found 
out  a  secret  before  now,  by  taking  a 
good  squint  at  the  blotting-paper." 

"  I  perceive  your  meaning  now,  Mr 
Ewins.  You  think  that  the  subordi- 
nates may  be  bribed." 
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^  I  upon't  say  ibat  that  same  is  be- 
yond tbe  horizon  of  possibility,'*  re- 
plied Mr  Ewins.    ''  Few  things  there 
are  tliat  one  can't  buy  for  hard  cash, 
specially  from  lads  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult enoagh  to  keep  decent  clothes 
on  iheir  Wks,  and  fill  their  bellies. 
Money  is  an  awfnl  temptation  to  a 
young  man  in  a  place  like  this,  where 
th.<rare  is  no  end  of  theatres,  and  gar- 
dens, and  cider-oellars,  and  casinos 
filled  with  bouncing  young  slats,  all 
sweet  sap,  and  as  pert  as  rice-bunt- 
ings in  May.    Many  a  chap  can  no 
more  steer  clear  of  them,  than  a  moth 
can  keep  away  from  a  candle.** 

^  And  I  tell  you,  most  confidently, 
from  what  I  know  of  men  in  such 
sitoations,  that  if  you  were  to  offer 
tbem  money  to  divulge  a  secret,  they 
would  dash  it  in  your  face  with 
BOom." 

"I  ain't  going  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, Sauire,  so  you  needn't  fly  off 
the  handle.  Mind  you,  I  am  only 
potting  a  case  in  which  I  have  no 
consam  ;  and  it's  time  enough  for  you 
to  look  rumbustious  when  1  ask  you 
to  put  a  finger  in  the  pie." 

I  deemed  it  the  correct  thing  to 
make  apology  for  my  warmth. 

''Oh,  darn  apologies!"  said  the 
Yankee.  ^  They  re  as  useless  as  rice- 
paper  bank-notes.  I  respect  you. 
Squire  Sinclair,  I  do,  because  you 
stick  up  for  your  countrymen  ;  and  I 
believe  yon  are  partly  right,  though 
it's  a  grand  tree  on  wnich  there  is  no 
rotten  fruit  But  it's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  bribing.  It  would  seem 
that  this  gallows-bird  Speedwell  has 
got  the  heads  of  one  or  two  young 
fellows  connected  with  the  public 
offices  under  his  arm.  They've  been 
borrowing  money  from  him,  and  he 
holds  their  bills;  and  from  what  I 
could  gather— for  he's  clean  too  wide- 
awake to  sneak  out— he  can  do  with 
them  exactly  what  he  pleases.  One 
of  these  chaps  is  in  the  Board  of 
Trade,  where  this  investigation  is 
likely  to  take  place ;  and  as  he  is  a 
weak  goney,  Speedwell  thinks  he  can 
make  him  scout  after  everything  that 
is  going  on." 

1  saw  at  once  how  the  land  lay. 
P.  or  wretched  Littlewoo  was  now 
fairly  in  the  fangs  of  this  detestable 
Jewish  miscreant  Already  beggared 
in  purse,  he  was  to  be  stripped  of  the 
last  rag  of  character,  compelled  to 


become  a  criminal,  and  perhaps 
doomed  to  undergo  a  felon's  shame 
and  punishment.  And  this  was  to 
be  the  fate  of  the  innocent  lad  I  had 
known  in  Edinburgh— the  darling  of 
his  fond  old  mother !  God  forgive 
those,  thought  I,  who  sent  out  so 
silly  a  sheep  into  the  wilderness, 
where  the  wolf  was  certain  to  devour 
him! 

"  And  what  think  jou.  Squire,  of 
this  neat  little  project  of  Speed- 
well's % "  said  Mr  Ewins.  "  It  ain't 
ill  devised,  I  reckon,  though  it  looks 
rayther  ugly.  When  I  hinted  to  him 
that  the  commissioners  might  take 
the  liberty  of  locking  their  desks, 
he  sniggered,  and  said  something 
about  double  keys,  which  don't  mend 
the  matter  nohow,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion." 

''My  opinion,  Mr  Ewins,  can  be 
veiy  shortly  expressed.  A  more  ne- 
farious proposal  was  never  made  by 
one  man  to  another ;  and  I  am  only 
surprised  that  you  did  not  knock  the 
scoundrel  down ! " 

"  Why,  Squire  ;  you  see  it  was 
not  altogether  a  proposal,  but  jest  a 
kind  of  feeler  like.  Speedwell  ain't 
the  man  to  commit  himself  outright, 
though  he  did  show  a  foot  as  cloven 
as  a  moose's.  As  to  knockin'  down, 
that's  not  my  way.  It's  trying  to 
the  temper,  and  bad  for  the  knuckles ; 
and  I  somehow  think  that  it's  better 
to  hear  a  chap  out  and  say  nothing, 
than  to  flare  up  as  savage  as  a  meat 
axe.  I've  contrived,  don't  jou  see, 
to  make  him  show  me  his  hand, 
which  I  calcul&te  he  wouldn't  have 
done  had  I  begun  to  holler  like  a 
bull-bat." 

"  Well,  Mr  Ewins ;  it  is  a  happy 
thing  to  be  able  to  control  your  tem- 
per. I  presume,  after  this,  you  will 
give  Mr  Speedwell  a  wide  berth  1 " 

"  Quite  the  other  way,"  said  the 
Yankee;  "111  stick  to  him  close, 
and  ride  him  savagely  whenever  I 
can.  He  does  understand  the  mar- 
ket right  well,  that's  a  fact ;  and 
now  that  he  has  given  me  a  kind  of 
hank  over  him,  Fm  not  soft  enough 
to  let  him  go.  I  guess  he'd  be  but 
too  glad  if  I  aUowed  him  to  slope. 
I've  a  kinder  notion  he  was  like  to 
bite  his  tongue  off  when  he  thought 
over  our  talk  ;  but  I  led  him  on  the 
ice  so  cleverly,  that  he  did  not  know 
where  he  was  till  he  heerd  it  crack 
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under  him.  IVa  got  my  lasso  over 
that  mustang,  and  it's  a  pity  if  I 
don't  make  him  snort  before  I  slip 
the  leather!" 

So  saying,  the  virtuous  specula* 
tor  finished  his  tumbler,  and  took 
his  leave. 

I  own  that  I  was  less  astonished 
at  the  villany  which  the  Amerioan*s 
narrative  disclosed,  than  concerned 
for  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  Little- 
woo.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he 
had  not  found  courage  to  write  to 
Mr  Shearaway  with  a  full  confession 
of  his  folly,  as  I  suggested,  and  as  he 
had  promised  to  do.  He  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jew,  probably  more 
deeply  implicated  than  before ;  and, 
knowing  as  I  did  the  extreme  weak* 
ness  of  his  character,  I  saw  how 
easily  he  might  be  led,  under  the 
threat  of  ruin  and  exposure,  to  be- 
come an  active  accomplice  of  the 
villain  by  whom  he  was  entangled. 
The  danger  appeared  to  me  so  immi- 
nent that  I  determined  at  once  to  sit 
down,  and  explain  to  Mr  Shearaway 
what  I  knew  of  Little woo*8  embar- 
rassments, making  no  allusion,  of 
course,  to  anything  beyond  the  pecu- 
niary difficulty. 

I  was  the  more  moved  to  this 
step,  because  my  conscience  smote 
me  for  having  so  long  neglected  the 
friends  of  my  youth.  I  cannot  re- 
proach myself  with  any  real  lack  of 
warmth  of  feelings,  and  can  tmly 
say  that  the  lapse  of  years  makes  no 
change  in  my  affection  towards  those 
from  whom  I  have  long  been  separat- 
ed ;  but  I  never  was,  and  I  fear  I 
never  shall  be,  a  regular  or  diligent 
correspondent  I  suspect  that  is 
the  way  with  most  men  who  write 
much  professionally.  Correspondence 
often  bores  them,  or  interferes  with 
m^re  serious  labour;  and  being  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  themselves  to 
.  the  public,  they  reserve  little  for  pri- 
'  vate  confidants.  At  times,  however, 
I  have  felt  an  irrepressible  yearning 
to  take  up  the  pen,  and  tell  some 
early  friend,  perhaps  in  New  Zealand 


or  India,  of  my  progresB  in  We,  mf 
hopes,  joys,  cares,  and  sorrows,  witli 
all  the- unrestricted  freedom  of  foiiD& 
intercourse.  That  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, a  renewal  of  the  old  pledge 
of  friendship  and  of  love ;  a  token 
that  the  silver  cord  is  yet  unlooeed, 
and  the  golden  bowl  unbroken. 

It  was  with  silch  a  feeling  aa  that, 
that  I  b^an  to  write  to  Mi  Shear- 
away j   wr  after  having  said  all  that 
was  needful  regarding  tlie  main  sab- 
ject  of  my  letter,  I  gave  my  old  fhead 
and  master  a  full  account — I  anmet^, 
at  unmerciful  length — of  what  I  had 
seen  and  done,  and  of  my  present 
prospects.    I  certainly  had  no  expeo- 
tetion  of  receiving  a  reply  in  a  cor- 
responding strain ;  for  a  Writer  to 
the  Si^et  in  large  practice  has  daily 
to  indite  so  many  epistles  for  the 
modest  remuneration  of  three-and*^ 
fourpence  and  six  -  and  -  eightpenoe 
each,  that  he  may  well  stend  ezcosed 
if  he  declines  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Horace  Walpole,  and  waives  ^e 
chance  of  posthumous  &me  acera* 
ing  from  the  smartness  of  his  letters^ 
However,  I  was  wrong.    Mr  Shear-, 
away,  who,  as  I  hare  stated  throo^- 
out,  was  a  first-rate  fellow — ^as  kind 
a  soul  indeed  as  ever  graced  an  hon- 
ourable profession — seemed  for  OBoe 
to  have  pitehed  aside  his  papers,  and  * 
covered  more  thanfour  sides  of  cream- 
laid  quarto  with  the  well-known 
characters  which,  many  a  time,  I  had 
transcribed  into  the  letter-book.    It 
is  strange  how  old  associations  eon- 
tioue  to  affect  us.    The  time  had 
been  when  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr 
Shearaway  to  myself  would   have 
been  opened  with  some  awe   and 
solicitude ;  and  when  I  found  upon 
my  table  a  letter  with  the  well-re- 
membered superscription,  something 
of  the  same  feeling  came  over  me, 
notwithstanding  the  change  in  our 
relationship.  But  as  Mr  Shearaway  s 
communication  had   an   important 
effect  upon  my  fortunes,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  postponing  it  for  the 
initiative  of  another  chapter. 


Printed  by  William,  Blackwood  d^  Sons,  EdinhurgK 
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Thcre  18  no  populaar  adage  less 
understood  tban  this.    With  an  ill- 
suppressed  irritation  at  any  exf>re8- 
81011  of  Boepticisin  respecting  things 
said  to  have  been  seen,  a  narrator 
asks  whether  or  not  he  may  believe 
the  evidence    of  his   own  senses? 
That  argument  seems  to  him  final; 
and  it  often  happens  that  his  oppo- 
nent, evading,  instead  of  meeting  it, 
retorta  :   "  No ;  the  evidence  of  the 
aenses  is  not  to  be  trusted,  when 
they  report  anything  so  absurd  as 
that.    I  would  not  believe  such  a 
t\nng  if  I  were  to  see  it— the  absurd- 
ity is  too  glaring." 

Both  are  wrong.    Seeing  is  be- 
lieving ;  and   he  that  distrusts  the 
evidence   of    his   own   sight,   will 
find  a  difficulty  in  bringing  for- 
ward   evidence    more    convincing. 
The    fallacy    lies    in    confounding 
^onwith  inference,— in  supposing 
that  facts  are  seen  which  are  only 
inferred.    There  can  be  no  mistake 
m  truating  to  the  evidence  of  sense, 
as  far  as  that  foe».    The  mistake  is 
in  sapposing  it  to  go  much  further 
IhMi  it  doea    It  is  one  thing  to  be- 
ne?e  what  you  have  seen,  and  an- 
other to  bielieve  that  you  have  seen 
wl  there  was  to  be  seen. 

The  fallacy  is  widely  spread  and 
very  mjurious— so  iiyurious  and  so 
^[»aBpeeted  by  the  mass  of  mankind, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  consider  its 
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operation'  in  the  formation  of  opin- 
ions, and  especially  in  the  accept- 
ance of  that  i^oble  and  debasing 
superstition  which,  under  the  names 
of  "  Spiritualism,"  "  Spirit-Rapping," 
and  ^^Table-Turning,  disgraces  Eu- 
rope of  the  present  aay. 

In  vain  have  charlatans  been  ex- 
posed, and  dupes  ridiculed ;  in  vain 
nave  science  and  common  sense 
argued  a^nst  a  credulity  pardon- 
able only  in  a  savage— deplorable  in 
a  cultivated  intellect.  So  strong  is 
the  fascination,  and  so  delusive  the 
fallagr,  that  scheming  Americans  and 
cunning  girls  are  able  to  find  fresh 
converts  every  day.  Argument  and 
ridicule  never  reach  these  converts. 
They  are  prepared  for  both.  They 
know  their  statements  are  strange 
—stranger  than  fiction ;  but  they  also 
know  their  own  sincerity,  and  re- 
member that  they  too  were  once  in- 
credidous.  The  fallibility  of  the 
human  intellect  is  so  notonous,  that 
they  may  be  excused  if  they  decline 
to  accept  its  verdict  against  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses.  They 
are  certain  that  they  have  seen  what 
they  relate ;  and  no  argument  can 
make  them  swerve  from  their  posi- 
tion. If  argument  prove  the  pheno- 
menon to  be  '' impossible/'  then  they 
have  seen  the  impossible.  They 
prefer  their  senses  to  yout  aigu- 
penta 
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Here,  theD^  is  the  stronghold  of 
honest  conviction.  Setting  aside 
many  of  the  concurrent  causes  which 
help  to  spread  the  belief  in  Spiritual- 
ism, such  as  painful  feebleness  of 
mind,  a  timorous  curiosity  about  the 
unseen,  and  a  delight  in  the  marvel- 
lous, we  will  consider  the  one  cause 
which  most  decisively  operates  with 
candid  minds— namely,  the  irresist- 
ible evidence  of  the  senses. 

It  was  a  pleasant  artifice  of  the 
poet,  when  he  exclaimed : — 

"  Se  tu  86  'or,  lettore,  a  creder  lento, 
Ci6  ch'  io  dir6,  non  saiii  marayiglia, 
Che  io,  ohe  'Ividi,  appena  il  mi  oonaento.'* 

But  when  Treviranus  said  the  same 
to  Coleridge  ("  I  have  seen  what  I 
would  not  have  believed  on  your 
testimony,  and  what  I  cannot  there- 
fore expect  you  to  believe  upon 
mine*^,  not  as  a  pleasant  turn,  but  as 
a  trial  of  credulity,  Coleridge  should 
have  answered:  "And  pray,  sir. 
what  did  you  see  ?  Let  me  bear  all 
the  facts  which  came  under  your 
immediate  observation,  and  I  shall 
throw  no  doubt  on  them ;  but  if  you 
mingle  inferences  respecting  facts 
not  directly  observed,  you  must  Mow 
me  to  exercise  due  caution  before 
admitting  them.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  disposed  to  doubt  what  you 
taw;  but  only  to  doubt  your  inter- 
pretation  of  what  you  saw." 

It  is  one  of  the  commonest  mis- 
takes to  suppose,  and  assert  that 
some  fact  has  been  teen^  whicn  was 
not  seen  at  all,  and  often  could  not 
have  been  seen ;  the  fact  bein^  sim- 
ply inferred,  lliis  is  the  meamng  of 
Cullen's  epigram  :  "  There  are  more 
false  facts  than  fisdse  theories  cur- 
rent." A  witness  may  swear  that  he 
saw  defendant  knocK  the  plaintiff 
down ;  it  is  a  fact  which  adouts  of 
being  seen,  and  may  be  testified  to 
completely.  But  should  the  fact, 
swop  to,  be  only  a  little  more  com- 
plicated, and  some  of  its  constituent 
elements  lie  beyond  the  field  of 
vision,  the  testimony  becomes  pro- 
portionately fallible.  For  example, 
we  cannot  accept  the  evidence  uaX 
witness  saw  defendant  going  to 
knock  the  plaintiff  down ;  that  is 
pure  inference ;  it  may  be  the  na- 
tural interpretation  every  man  would 
put  upon  what  was  seen,  but  it  may 
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nevertheless  be  wholly  erroneous,  no 
such  intention  having  existed  in  the 
defendant's  mind. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  man  avers 
that  he  has  ''seen  a  ghost,"  he  is 
passing  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
visible  fact,  into  that  of  inference. 
He  saw  iomething  which  he  supposed 
to  be  a  ijhost.  but  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  him  if  he  knows  whai  a  ghost 
is,  that  he  can  thus  readily  recognise 
one  ?— and  what  proof  does  he  offer 
that  what  he  saw  was  not  something 
else  9  If  he  were  to  assert  that  he 
had  seen  an  aerolite^  we  should  ask 
him  for  all  the  details  of  the  thins 
seen,  and  why  from  these  he  inferred 
it  to  be  an  aerolite.  We  cannot  be 
less  circumspect  when  he  pretends  to 
have  seen  a  ghost. 

The  facts  seen  in  table-turning  are 
credible  enough.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  our  doubts  fidl  on  them ; 
our  doubts  fall  on  the  facts  not  seen, 
but  inferred ;  because  it  is  these,  ana 
these  alone,  which  make  spirit-rap* 
ping  and  table-tuminff  mysterious. 
What  an  honest  man  teUs  me  he  saw, 
I  will  believe  he  saw,  if  it  cornea 
within  the  possibilities  of  vision ; 
my  scepticism  begins  when  he  oeasea 
to  narrate  what  he  actually  saw,  and 
substitutes  his  interpretati^m  of  it 
Thus  the  table  moves,  and  raps  are 
heard,  without  any  agency  vinblt 
to  the  spectator.  Ais  fact  is  by  no 
means  mcredible.  There  are  many 
phenomena  witnessed,  of  which  the 
causes  are  completely  hidden  from 
us ;  and  little  as  we  may  be  able  to 
explun  how  a  table  can  rock,  or  run 
about  the  room,  when  we  cannot  de- 
tect the  agenqy  by  which  it  is  moved, 
this  is  no  ground  for  denying  the 
fact.  But  spiritualists  make  an 
enormous  mistake:  they  suppose 
that  because  they  can  detect  no  per- 
son present  moving  the  table,  or  pro- 
ducing the  raps,  it  is  thereby  proved 
that  no  person  did  these  things ;  be- 
cause they  are  wholly  unable  to  ex- 
plain how  the  things  were  produced, 
'*  it  is  evident  that  no  phvucal  causes 
could  have  produced  them."  This 
childish  Icv^ic  is  paraded  by  men  of 
talent  ana  culture,  who  a|>peal  to 
the  respectability  of  the  witnesses 
they  call  to  testify  to  the  facts! 
They  do  not  understand  that  the 
&ct6  which  they  have  witnessed  are 
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^eiy  simple,  veiy  credible,  and  would 
l)e  intelueiole  to  a  child,  if  other 
laeta  which  are  now  cono^ed  were 
once  made  yirible.  Nothing  is  more 
inexplicable  than  a  good  conjuring 
trick ;  nothing  is  more  intelWible 
when  the  trick  is  explained.  There 
is  some  one  detail  wnich  we  do  not 
olMerre,  either  because  the  conjuror 
has  Buccesafnlly  diverted  our  atten- 
tion, or  because  he  has  been  quick 
enough  to  baffle  us :  and  Uus  one  de- 
tail makes  the  whole  mysterious.  If 
we  are  to  accept  the  narratives  of 
respectable  witnesses  as  guarantees 
of  the  truth  of  Spiritualism,  or  if 
we  are  to  trust  the  evidence  of  our 
own  senses  as  irresistible  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  any  inferences  we  may 
make  respecting  them,  there  will  be 
no  limit  to  creaulity  :  Robert  Hou- 
din  and  Bosco  will  be  high  priests, 
with  supernatural  powers. 

Not  long  ago  the  following  mar* 
rellous  phenomena  were  witnessed 
by  hundreds  of  respectable  people. 
In  the  centre  of  a  public  garden  there 
was  a  large  boat  with  globular  silken 
sails.  Into  this  boat  four  persons 
were  invited.  At  a  ^iven  signal  this 
boat,  with  the  four  sitters,  rose  from 
the  ground,  noibodyhoitting  it,  nobody 
tcwMng  it;  upwards  it  rose,  above 
the  house- tops,  and  finally  sailed 
through  the  air  towards  the  coast  of 
France.  Beside  this,  the  narratives 
of  rocking  tables  are  trifles.  Yet 
this  was  uen  in  open  daylight  b^ 
hundreds  of  spectators.  If  tne  spi- 
ritualist logic  IS  to  be  followed,  we 
may  prove  that  this  boat  was  raised 
in  the  air  by  spiritual  agen(^.  be- 
cause ''  no  physical  means  could,  nave 
raised  it,  no  one  touched  the  boat, 
no  one  could  have  touched  it;"  long 
after  the  boat  was  beyond  human 
reach,  it  continued  to  rise  higher  and 
higher.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  balloons,  this  phenomenon  is  no 
marvel ;  to  tnose  who  understand 
why  the  lighter  ^,  contained  with- 
in the  silken  sails,  must  be  pushed 
upwards  by  the  heavier  air,  and  in 
pushing  upwards  must  d ALg  the  boat 
after  it,  the  phenomenon  is  intelligi- 
bla  But  supposing  the  spectators 
all  wiorant  of  these  things,  they 
WOI&  of  course  omit  all  mention  of 
them  in  their  narrative,  and  thereby 
the  narrative  would  assume  a  mar* 
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vellous  air.  They  would  narrate 
truly  all  that  they  saw :  but  they 
would  not  truly  narrate  all  tHat  was 
to  be  seen. 

We  may  thus  understand  how  an 
honest  witness  may  narrate  truly  aU 
the  facts  which  came  under  his  ob-- 
servation  in  a  spiritual  seance,  and 
may  omit  other  tacts,  which,  had  he 
observed  them,  woidd  explain  the 
whole  mystery.  When  we  hear 
marvels  narrated  which  contradict 
universal  experience  and  physical 
laws,  we  may  be  certain  tnat  the 
narrator  omits  something  which 
would  remove  the  contradiction.  His 
mistaJce  lies  in  supposing  that  be- 
cause he  could  see  no  more  than  he 
relates,  there  was  no  more  to  be  seen. 
Ev«7  skmee  at  a  juggler's  should 
warn  him  against  such  a  mistake. 

There  is  probably  not  a  single  con- 
vert who  does  not  assure  his  listenere 
that  he  began  by  being  incredulous 
of  the  facts  narrated  by  spiritualists. 
Like  other  people  he  thought  "  the 
whole  thing  a  transparent  humbug." 
He  derided  the  credulity  of  believera : 
but,  sceptical  though  he  was.  he  haa 
enough  candour  to  admit  the  facts 
if  they  could  be  proved.  He  went  as 
a  scoffer,  and  returned  a  convert : 
facts  vanquished  him :  he  could 
not  distrust  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  This  is  what  we  read  in  every 
book,  pamphlet,  and  article ;  and, 
reading  it;  we  are  forced  to  infer 
that  the  scepticism  was  as  childish 
and  irrational  as  the  credulity,  since 
the  scepticism  and  the  credulitv 
both  confounded  visible  fact  wim 
what  was  mere  inference.  This  is 
the  weak  point  of  the  cuirass.  A 
man  is  asked  to  witness  ''facts,*' 
which  he  already  classes  in  his  mind 
as  "  fictions."  He  joins  an  assembly 
of  friends  and  respectable  people,  and 
finds  them  all  grave  and  calmly  con- 
vinced. The  tone  of  conversation  is 
BO  serious,  that  he  has  misgivings 
respecting  his  original  hypothesis  of 
the  ''whole  thing  being  humbuj^.** 
He  heare  marvels  related  with  m- 
tense  sincerity.  He  \s  induced  to 
join  the  circle.  All  seems  fair  and 
unsuspicious  ^it  would  be  an  absurd 
trick  which  looked  suspicious),  and 
even  the  darkness  of  the  room  (when 
darkness  is  needed)  is  so  plausibly 
accounted  for,  that  misgivmgs  dls- 
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appear.  The  raps  are  heard-— the 
table  rocks :  he  lookB  in  yain  for 
the  agencj.  Aeain  the  table  loeks ; 
again  he  is  totaUy  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  present  could 
cause  it  to  rock.  He  is  so  completely 
thrown  off  his  balance  by  this  un- 
expected refutation  of  his  original 
doubts,  that  he  willingly  acquiesces 
in  the  remark,  '*  You  see  it  moves, 
and  that  no  one  mores  it."  His 
conversion  is  complete.  He  is  wilU 
ing  publicly  to  testifiy  to  the  *^  facts" 
he  has  seen. 

Now,  if  we  scrutinise  this  evidence, 
it  will  appear  that  his  senses  told 
him  simply  that  the  table  moved, 
and.  raps  were  heard.  They  could 
not  tell  him  that  no  one  moved  the 
table— no  one  rapped  the  raps :  they 
could  only  testify  to  the  facts  direct- 
ly observed.  The  inference  that  no 
one  did,  or  could,  move  the  table, 
and  the  further  inference  that  spirits 
moved  it,  cannot  be  ranged  under 
the  head  of  observed  facts.  These 
inferences  mav  be  correct,  or  in- 
correct :  but  they  are  assuredly  not 
facts  woich  can  be  testified  by  the 
evidence  of  the  senses. 

We  were  once  witnesses  of  a  ''fact" 
quite  as  marvellous  as  any  of  the 
table-turnings.  In  a  friendly  gather- 
ing, a  gentleman,  well  known  to  us 
all,  produced  a  little  skeleton  cut  out 
of  card-board,  which  he  undertook 
should  dance  on  the  ground  as  long 
as  he  whistled.  He  seated  himself 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  balanced 
the  skeleton  a  moment  on  its  feet, 
and  then  began  to  whistle.  To  our 
great  astonishment  and  amusement 
we  saw  the  skeleton,  completely  un- 
supported, standing  upright  and 
dancing  with  ludicrous  energy.  In- 
asmuch as  no  one  imagined  this  to 
be  produced  by  a  spint,  every  one 
was  eager  to  explain  how  the  skele- 
ton moved.  Nothing  could  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  skeleton  was 
not  touched  by  the  whistler.  Per- 
haps it  was  sustained  by  a  magnet  ? 
No.  Perhaps  an  invisible  horse- 
hair was  attached  to  the  skeleton, 
and  held  between  the  teeth  of  the 
whistler?  To  ascertain  this,  several 
of  us  passed  our  hands  between  the 
skeleton  and  the  gentleman;  but 
there  was  nothing  there.  In  short, 
all  our  ingenuity  failed  to  discover 
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how  the  trick  was  performed;  sad  if 
we  had  been  placecf  in  a  witness-box, 
we  might  have  sworn  that  wesava 
cardboard  skeleton,  totally  nosap- 

Sortedj   stand  on  the  caipet,  sai 
anoe  while  a  gentleman  wlustkd 
to   it.       But  we  should  not  have 
sworn    that    no   phvsical  agendei 
could  have  effcGted  this :  that  would 
have  been  rather  more  than  cor  en- 
dence  warranted;    the  ntmost  ve 
could  have  sworn  to  was  that  we 
neither  detected  the  agency,  nor  co^ 
ceived  how  the  skeleton  was  movei 
Had  the  writer  of  a  paper,  wbieh 
recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a 
contemporary,  known  how  to  dis- 
criminate between  fact  and  inference, 
he  would  have  paused  ere  he  com- 
mitted himself  by  the  statements 
there  offered  respecting  his  "ex- 
periences."     Stranger  than  fiction 
nis  narrative  assuredly  is;  hut  the 
strangeness  arises  from  his  method 
of  narration.     How  radically  unfit 
his  mind  must  be  for  the  investi- 
gation of  evidence,   may  he  con- 
cluded from  one  or  two  sentences. 
For  example,  he  says:  "There  was 
nobody  in  the  apartment  capaWe  of 
practising  a  deception,  and  no  con- 
ceivable object  to  gain  by  it"   Con- 
sidering the  immense  importance  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement,-a8  a 
postulate  in  future  inquiry  remofing 
the  whole  "  experience"  from  the 
reach  of  the  most  obvious  explM*- 
tion,  and  excluding  the  possibility;  of 
deception,— we   cannot  bat  aomire 
the     simplicity    with    which   tne 
statement   is  mad&      It  J*  ^^ 
after-dinner  language,  which  under 
cross-examination  speedily  h^°»^ 
modified   into   this  veiy  diSemi 
statement:  "There  was,  ace^^^S 
to  the  best  of  mtf  belief,  nobody  pre- 
sent who  would  stoop  to  P^^'^  * 
deception ;  nor  can  J  ^^^^^VT^ 
object  would  have  been  gamed  v>j 
deceit."    We  then  require  to  toow 
what  the  "  best  of  his  beUef "  W  w 
in  this  case.     What  does  he  k^ 
of  the  persons?    Is  his  knowleage 
of  them  riiore  extensive  than  ti»i 
gained  in  dining  with  them,  twW 
with  them,  finding  them  to  hoW«B- 
exceptionable  opinions  on  rehgi<®j 
morals,  and  politics,  and  ^nmg  ^ 
general  that  they  conduct  themseitw 
respectably?     Has  he  had  money 
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tranaactioiis  with  them  all  9   Has  he 
seen  them  under  trying  and  delicate 
circainstances)     He  does  not  say. 
Bat  ail  who  know  how  completely 
we  ma^  be  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
perfect  integrity  of  Mends  and  rela- 
tives, shonld  be  slow  to  assert  that  no 
one  among  them  is  capable  of  practis- 
ing a  deception,  when  vanity  or  other 
motive  impels.    And  to  suppose  that, 
because  a  s^nee  takes  place  in  the 
house  of  an  honourable  man,  amid 
several  honourable  people,  no  one 
has  been  brought  tnere  capable  of 
jugglery,  either  to  gain  money  or 
notoriety,  is  to  display  a  radical  un- 
fitness lor  the  inrestigation  of  evi- 
dence.   After  this  we  rc»d  with  less 
surprise  that,  '^  during  the  whole  time 
when  these  communications  are  going 
forward,  every  person*s  hands  are  dis- 
played on  the  surface  of  the  table,  so 
that  no  manipulation  can  take  place 
beneath."     This  is  the  logic  which 
oonvinces  spiritualists.      It  makes 
other  people  smile.    There  are  other 
means  or  producing  raps  besides 
hands;  and  before  attributing  the 
raps  to  spirits,  we  should  like  to 
have  it  proved  that  all  other  means 
were  impossible.     To  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  physical  agency 
produced  these  raps,  because  they 
were  not  produced  by  hands,  is  a 
wide  leap. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  expected,"  says 
this  writer,  after  relating  an   exhi- 
bition of  moving  tables,  '*  that  any 
person  who  is  a  stranger  to  these 
phenomena  should  read  such  a  story 
as  this  with  complacency.    It  would 
be  irrational  to  expect  a  patient  hear- 
ing for  a  traveller  who  should  tell 
yon  that  he  was  once  addressed  in 
good  English  by  an  oak-tree;  and 
talkine  trees  are  not  a  whit  more 
improbable    than    moving  tables.*' 
Very  true;  but  so  far  from  being 
stag^red  by  this  improbability,  he 
glories  in  it,  as  illustrating  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mind.    And  to  be 
candid,  it  does  illustrate  the  weak- 
ness or  some  minds.    Having  stated 
the  improbability,  he  triumphantly 
adds:  *'Yet  here  is   a  fact  which 
undoubtedly  took  place,  and  which 
cannot  be  referreu  to   any  known 
physical  or  mechanical  causes.**    We 
0^  distinctly  to  state  that  he  onlv 
narrates  a  part  of  "  the  fact  which 
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undoubtedly  took  place;**  and  that 
even  this  part,  incomplete  as  it  is. 
can  be  referred  to  known  physical 
causes ;  and  if  he  were  to  narrate 
the  whole  of  the  facts,  the  explana^ 
tion  would  be  given  in  that  narration. 
If  the  traveller  were  simply  to  tell 
us  that  he  heard  himself  addressed 
in  good  English  while  standing  near 
an  oak-tree,  and  that  his  efforts  to 
discover  a  numan  being  near  or  on 
the  tree  were  fruitless,  we  should 
listen  with  perfect  patience.  If, 
however,  he  asserted  that  it  was  the 
oak-tree  which  spoke,  we  should  de* 
mand  evidence  a  little  more  rigorous 
than  that  of  his  inability  to  see  any 
human  being.  Yir^l  and  Tennyson 
have  given  us  talking  oaks,  without 
greatly  disturbing  our  philosophy; 
we  can  accept  the  moving-tables 
only  on  a  similar  licence.  There  is 
no  improbability  at  all  in  the  fact 
of  moving-tables ;  none  in  the  fact 
that  the  narrator  cannot  understand 
how  the  tables  were  moved ;  the  im- 
probability lies  simply  in  the  tn- 
ference  that  the  tables  were  moved 
by  spirits :  an  inference  confessedly 
based  on  ignorance  of  the  means 
which  tffere  employed. 

We  have  mawde  no  inconsiderable 
advance  towards  a  philosophic  ap- 

Sreciation  of  Spiritualism,  when  we 
ave  learned  to  withdraw  our  scep- 
ticism from  the  facts  narrated,  and 
to  let  it  fall  solely  on  the  inferences 
which  the  spectators  mingle  with 
the  facts.  Respecting  the  inference 
that  spiritual  agency  causes  the 
movements  and  tne  rape,  we  shall 
perhaps  soon  come  to  a  decision,  if 
we  treat  it  purely  as  a  question  of 
inference.  We  must  ask,  what  are 
the  evidences  for  the  existence  of 
spirits  in  general?  And  having  made 
out  some  show  of  reason  for  this 
belief,  we  may  then  proceed  to  exa^ 
mine  the  evidence  for  the  actual 
presence  and  agency  of  spirits  in  the 
rapping  and  table-turning. 

It  is  in  the  dim  perception  of 
some  such  necessity  as  this,  that  Mr 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  son  of  the  once 
celebrated  socialist,  has  collected  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  spiritual  com- 
munications, in  a  work^  republished 
from  the  tenth  American  editioUi 
entitled,  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary 
of  Another  World.    His  book  i&  a 
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euriouB  farragOi  but  it  is  less  foolish 
than  the  maiority  of  the  writiiigs 
we  have  read  on  this  subject,  and 
its  great  success  in  America  justifies 
us  in  selecting  it  for  notice.  Mr 
Owen  seems  perfectly  in  earnest,  and 
imagines  that  there  is  strict  philoso- 
phic evidence  for  the  truth  of  his 
opinions.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
01  his  logic  or  his  sagacity,  we  can- 
not deny  that  his  tone  is  temperate, 
candid,  and  free  from  all  charlatan- 
ism. He  has  made  a  collection  of 
stories  respecting  di^^ams,  appari- 
tions, and  haunted  houses,  which  of 
itself  gives  interest  to  the  work,  and 
makes  it  a  valuable  record. 

Mr  Owen  begins  by  claiming  the 
abstract  right  to  investigate  *'  the 
realitv  of  ultra-mundane  interfer- 
ence. We  concede  the  right  to  the 
utmost ;  and  ask,  with  him :  "  What 
scientific  hypothesis  do  men  at  the 
present  day  scruple  to  examine? 
And,  if  scientific,  why  not  spiritual 
also  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  trust  our 
reason  in  the  one  case  and  not  in 
the  other?"  If  the  believers  in 
Spiritualism  were  xeaMj  anxious  to 
have  their  hypothesis  investigated 
according  to  strict  scientific  methods, 
there  would  soon  cease  to  be  much 
difierence  of  opinion;  unhappily, 
while  the^  all  claim  the  rignt  to 
scientific  mouiry,  invoke  scientific 
freedom,  ana  scatter  scientific  for- 
mulse  over  their  statements',  they 
all  redit  or  ev<xde  scientific  inquiry ; 
some  from  conscious  scoundrelism, 
others  from  that  impatience  of  dis- 
sent which  is  common  to  strong  con- 
victions that  have  not  been  rationally 
formed.  The  impostors,  of  course, 
resist  every  means  of  disclosinjB^  the 
imposture.  The  honest  believers 
(and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  integrity  of  the  mass  of  be- 
lievers) are  so  unacouainted  with 
the  principles  of  evidence  and  the 
ordinary  methods  of  verification,  that 
they  willingly  listen  to  the  impudent 
excuses  by  which  the  impostors  re- 
sist and  evade  inauiiy.  It  is  one  of 
the  damning  evidences  against  the 
"  Medium  "  that  he.  or  she,  will  not 
permit  a  sceptic  to  aetermine  any  of 
the  simplest  conditions  of  the  expe- 
riment. No  sooner  is  the  presence 
of  a  sceptic  confessed,  or  betrayed 
by  his  aesire  to  ascertain  all  the 
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conditions,  than  the  excose  is  put 
forward  of  there  being ''  a  distorbuig 
infiiuence" — and  we  are  told  that  the 
Spirita  refuse  to  appear  while  tbt 
^'  influence  **  remains.  This  is  dexter- 
ous impudence.     It  is  dextenma^ 
because  the  assembly,  not  being  ft^ 
quainted  with  Spirits,  cannot  deny 
tliat  scepticism  mav  be  offensiTe  to 
them.     It  is  impudent,  becanae  the 
Medium   therebjr  pretends  that  he 
is   acquainted  witu  the  feelings  d 
the     Spirits,  who   have   distinctly 
told  him  they  were  oflfendcd  byaoep- 
ticism ;  and  the  baseness  of  this  pre- 
tence is  easily  exposed,  for  the  sccjitic 
need  only  withhold  every  expreaam 
of  incredulity,  and  if  he  is  a  snffi- 
ciently  good   actor  to  dcodTe  the 
Medium,  he  will  find  the  Spirit*  are 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  his  pre- 
sence.    This  has  been  the  plan  we 
have  uniformly  adopted.  Snqiectuig 
the  mtegrity  of  the  exhibitors^  we  pre- 
tended to  be  dupes  in  order  to  throw 
them  oflr  their  guard.  Thisfoeeeded 
so  well,  that  not  ovlj  were  the  Spmto 
totally  unaware  of  any  disturbntfM- 
fiuence,  but  on  one  occasion  tw  me- 
dium boasted  to  other  people  of  m 
complete  conversion.   Itmaybewfl 
that  we  were  only  dealiufi;  with  im- 
postors,  and  that  Sp^^ualwm  »  not 
to  be  held  accountoble  for  sU  th^ 
charlatans  may  do  in  ifca  ?«"*  ".^ 
is  true.     But  we  are  J^tified  in 
drawing  this  conclusion ;  Amf^^f 
persons  who  profess  to  be    Mili- 
ums,'' there  are  some  impoBtora ;  ©a 
one  test  of  imposture  is  m  «>«  P^" 
of  every  one  having  Bufficicniwm" 
mand  over  his  muscles  not  to  Decay 
scepticism.  ...  ^  j- 

Let  us,  however,  assume  thai  tt  » 
the  mere  excuse  of  conscioiis  charw- 
tanry  when  scepticism  w  ^^J^Z^ 
as  a  disturbing  inflaea<*^^w  i« 
ritual  manifestations,  a"^  rSJLto 

genuine  spiritualists  Teauj  "^^  j 
ave  the  phenomena  va.^^^f^ 
properly.  &  there  be  t^^J^^ 
tom,  It  can  only  become  1^?*^^ 
by  rigorous  examination.  ^^^'.  %i 
scientific  investigator  » JK  in 
aware  of  the  extreme  ^ffz 
keeping  before  the  mind  a^twiw^ 
all  the  conditions  of  an  expenffl«ff^ 
some  unobserved  condition,  or 
seemingly  so  trivial  that  »  Jv  u 
gleoted,  wUl  often  vitiate  the  lew*", 
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&s  tli«  omission  of  a  cipher  will  vi- 
tijKfee   the  solution  of  an  arithmeti- 
cal problem.    Incessant  caution,  and 
inceaeant  control  by  counter-experi- 
ment^ are  necessary  before  the  small- 
est  diacovery  in  physical  science  can 
be  acMsepted ;  yet  men  require  us  to 
accept  a  discovery  so  startling  and 
momentous  as  that  of  communication 
"^ritli  the  i^iritual  world  in  the  form 
of  dan€ing-table&  on  tiie  evidence  of 
facts  hasuly  collected  in  drawing- 
roomsy  and  interpreted  without  ex- 
perimental control  by  persons  wholly 
iinnaed  to  the  investigation  of  evi- 
dence.    In  the  laboratory  we  test 
every  fact— we  rigidly  question  every 
cirdunBtance.    In  the  drawing-room 
we  are  restrained  by  politeness  from 
taking  the  most  ordinary  precautions. 
We  can  put  an  acid  to  the  test  at 
onoe,  ana  see  whether  it  is  really 
what  we  suppose  it  to  be ;  but  we 
cannot  in  a  drawing-room,  full  of 
well-dressed  people,  turn  to  a  spirit- 
ual American  and  say,  *' Perhaps, 
sir,  you  are  an  impostor;  let  us  test 
wm;^ — ^we  cannot  address  a  young 
lady  with  our  suspicions  that  she  is 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  love  of 
notoriety,  or  that  wantonness  of  de- 
ceit whicn  are  known  tp  move  ^Is 
to  practise  persistent  and  ingemous 
deceptions.    Thus,  while  Imposture 
has  every  facility,  none  is  allowed 
to  Investigation.   In  crowded  rooms 
and  darkened  rooms  many  things 
may  happen  which  the  most  saga- 
cious sceptic  may  be  wholly  unable 
to  explain,  and  which,  because  he 
cannot  explain  them,  will   be  ac- 
cepted as  marvellous  by  others.  But 
if  there  is  any  Medium  who  wishes 
to  dear  his  character  of  the  suspicion 
of  imposture  which  must  inevitably 
ding  to  it  in  the  minds  of  all  but 
bdievers,  or  if  there  is  anv  sincere 
believer  truly  desirous  to  have  the 
phenomena  tegtwl — we  will  not  sa^ 
with  the  rigour  demanded  bv  a  sci- 
entific experiment,  but  simply  with 
that  degree  of  circumspection  in  the 
reeeption  of  evidence  demanded  by 
a  court  of  law— he  will  insist  on 
every  sceptic   present  at  a  seance 
having  the  right  to  ascertain  ever^ 
minate  detail— to  control  the  expen- 
ment  in  any  way  he  may  devise— and 
to  cross-examine  the  evidence.    We 
Bhali  be  told  that  this  has  been  done : 
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the  believers  were  all  sceptics  at 
first.  Perhaps  so;  but  mere  disbe- 
lief is  not  sufficient :  a  scientific 
inquiry  demands  something  more 
than  that,  and  the  unfitness  of  most 
believers  for  examining  any  compli- 
cated question  of  evidence  is  but 
too  apparent  in  their  statement  of 
"facts.  Disbelief  there  has  heeo. 
in  abundance— cross-examination  has 
not  been  permitted. 

Mr  Dale  Owen  conceives  that,  in- 
asmuch as  spiritual  communications 
have  been  believed  in  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  that  thousands  of 
witnesses  testify  to  the  truth  of  ap- 
paritions, haunted  houses,  dreams, 
4fec..  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
table-turning  and  rapping  to  be 
phenomena  of  the  same  cla^  Phi- 
losophy may  smile  at  a  belief  in 
Ghosts  and  Haunted  Houses;  but 
that,  Mr  Owen  thinks,  is  owing  to 
the  limitations  of  philosophy;  a 
calmer,  broader  wisdom  will  see  that 
these  beliefs  must  rest  upon  solid 
fact  "  If  we  find,  for  instance."  he 
says,  "  at  different  periods  or  the 
world,  and  in  various  nations,  ex- 
ami)les  constantly  recurring  of  men 
testifying  to  certain  phenomena  of 
the  same  or  similar  cnaracter,  then, 
though  these  tilleeed  phenomena  may 
seem  to  us  highly  improbable,  we 
are  not  justified  in  ascribing  the 
concurrence  of  such  testimony  to 
chance.**  And  pray  who  ever  thought 
of  ascribing  it  to  chance?  It  has 
generally  been  ascribed  to  cerebral 
excitement  or  imperfect  logic;  but 
whether  or  not  it  was  to  be  explained 
on  psychological  laws,  no  one  ever 
ima^ned  it  could  be  due  to  chance. 
Mr  Dale  Owen,  not  discriminating 
between /ac«  and  inference^  naturally 
concludes  that  the  testimonies  of 
ghost-seers  must  be  valid  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  ghosts.  "  It  seems 
a  very  easy  matter,  he  says,  "  to  find 
witnesses  of  such  moderate  veracity 
and  intelligence,  that  we  are  justified 
in  declaring  it  to  be  more  probable 
that  their  testimony  shall  be  true 
than  that  it  shall  be  false.'*  Yes ;  but 
what  is  their  testimony  %  It  may  be 
true  that  they  saw  something  which 
they  inferred  to  be  a  ghost;  but 
this  is  no  evidence  that  their  infer- 
ence was  true.  Not  recognising  this 
difiiculty  in  testimony,  Mr  Owen 
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proceeds : 

the  matter  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Let 
cynicism  portray  the  world  as  it 
will,  there  is  far  more  of  truth  than 
of  falsehood  in  it.  But  as  to  freedom 
from  self-deception,  that  is  a  condi- 
tion much  more  difficult  to  obtain.** 
Tnie ;  but  the  self-deception  is  en- 
tirely in  the  inferences.  Mr  Owen 
thinkB— 

"  It  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  event  witnessed  or 
the  phenomenon  observed.  An  extreme 
case  may  assure  us  of  this. '  If  two  in- 
dependent witnesses  of  good  character 
depose  to  having  seen  a  market-woman 
count  out  six  dosen  eggs  from  a  basket 
which  was  evidently  of  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  contain  them,  we  deem  the  fact 
sufficiently  proved.  But  if  two  thou- 
sand witnesses  of  equally  good  character 
testify  that  they  saw  Signer  Blitz  or 
Robert  Houdin  take  that  number  of 
eggs  out  of  an  ordinary-sized  hat,  they 
fail  to  convince  us  that  the  hat  really 
contained  them.  We  conclude  that  they 
were  deceived  by  sleight-of-hand." 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  Mr 
Owen  thus  clear-sighted  respecting 
Houdin's  mescal  hat,  and  so  credu- 
lous respecting  far  more  astounding 
phenomena.  Two  thousand  witnesses 
would  not  prevent  his  concluding 
that  the  eg^s  were  produced  from 
the  hat  by^elght-of-nand,  although 
the  witnesses  would  swear  that 
*'  they  saw  the  eggs  taken  from  the 
hat,  and  there  was  no  other  place 
where  they  could  have  come  from." 
Why  does  he  dismiss  their  testi- 
mony ?  Because  the  hat  "  could  not** 
contain  the  e^gs.  But  they  aver  that 
they  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes.  He 
teUs  them  that  they  were  deceived. 
The  reader  will  agree  in  rejecting 
the  testimony  of  the  two  thousand, 
without  impugning  their  veracity; 
but  will  he  accept,  as  more  credible, 
the  following  testimony  ?— 

'*  In  the  dining-room  of  a  French 
nobleman,  the  Count  d'Oimshes,  residing 
near  Paris,  I  saw,  on  the  Ist  day  of 
October  1 858,  in  broad  daylight,  at  the 
close  of  a  dijeuner  d  la  fourchette,  a 
dinner-table  seating  seven  persons,  with 
fruit  and  wine  on  it,  rise  and  settle  down, 
as  already  described,  while  all  the  guests 
were  standing  around  it,  and  not  one  of 
them  touching  it  at  all.  All  present  saw 
the  same  thing.  Mr  Kyd,  son  of  the  late 
General  Kyd,  of  the  British  army,  and 


an  evening  visit  to  a  friend,  who  vsadsd 
at  No.  28  Rue  de  la  Ferme  des  Mftthiiriiii^ 
at  Pkria,  Mrs  Ky  d,  seated  in  an  arm-chair, 
suddenly  felt  it  move,  as  if  some  one  had 
laid  bold  of  it  from  beneath.  Ilieo 
slowly  and  gradually  it  roee  ioto  the  sir, 
and  remained  there  suspended  for  tibe 
space  of  about  thirty  second^  the  ladj  i 
feet  being  four  or  five  fSeet  from  the 
ground;  then  it  settled  down  gently lod 
gradually,  ao  that  there  was  no  shock 
when  it  reached  the  carpet  No  one  wia 
touching  the  chair  when  it  rose,  nor  did 
any  one  approach  it  while  in  the  lir, 
except  Mr  Kyd,  who,  fearing  an  aoodeot, 
advanced  and  touched  Mrs  Kyd." 

We  need  not  object  to  a  single 
statement  here :  everything  way  Iwre 
been  seen  by  tne  company  precifiwy 
as  it  is  here  described;  the  question 
for  us  is  not  as  to  the  veracity  of  the 
witnesses,  but  solely  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  their  infereneea,  ThCTmay 
have  teen  what  they  describ^  tf 
Houdin's  visitors  saw  him  prodnoc 
the  ^gs  from  the  hat  Theycanaot 
"un^tand"  how  the  ann-diMr 
could  rise  in  the  air,  when  nobody 
touched  it ;  but  neither  can  the?  un- 
derstand how  an  ordinary-saed  m 
could  possibly  hold  so  many  em 
If  they  rush  to  the  conclusion  ttot 
the  Spirits  must  have  moved  the 
chair,  why  not  rush  to  the  condnnon 
that  the  hat  was  magical]  Sorely 
there  is  the  same  amount  of  endenoe 
for  the  one  as  for  the  other-we  en- 
deuce  of  sense  ? 

"I  make  no  assertion  that  iaWtf  are 
raised  by  spiritual  agency.  But  w»pj«« 
Mr  Faraday,  by.  disproving  every  oU«» 
hypothesis,  should  drive  one  *<>  tiuj' « 
would  be  much  more  philosophical  to 
adopt  it  than  to  reject  the  clear  ana 
palpable  evidence  of  sense." 

From  which  we  learn  that  fte 
plain  and  palpable  evidence  of  8OT» 
IS  suppoeea  to  be  rejected  ^°^.^ 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism  9se^^ 
ed  But  the  contraiy  is  the  troth.  n(f 
do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  p«P» 
saw  what  they  say  they  saw ; J>J"  T: 
doubt  their  havmg  seen  wh»  w 
impossible  to  be  «een,  and  comd  only 
be  inferred.  That  they  saw -or 
seemed  to  see— the  eggs  taken  nm 
the  bat  is  credible;  but  becanfie  wej 
could  not  see  any  other  place  where 
the  eggs  might  be  hidden,  they  arenot 
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-was  no  other  place ;  and  because  tbey 
cannot  understand  bow  Houdin  could 
liave  performed  the  trick,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  say  the  hat  waa  mai^cal 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  reail  with 
grreat  impartiality  all  tne  marvellous 
narratives  of  the  most  respectable 
'witnesses,  and  our  soepticiBm  falls  on 
the  things  the  witnesses  did  not  see. 
Thus— 

"  The  Mayor  of  Cideville  deposes  to 

the   fact  that,  being  in  the  parsonage, 

he  saw  the  tongs  leap  from  the  fire-place 

into  the  room.     Then  the  shovel  did  the 

aame  thing.     The  mayor  said  to  one  of 

the  children,  *  How,  Gustave  !  what  is 

thstr    The  child  replied,   *I  did  not 

touch  it.'    The  tongs  and  shovel  were 

then  replaced,  and  a  second  time  they 

leaped  forwaid  into  the  room.      This 

time,  as  the  mayor  testified,  he  had  his 

eyes  fixed  upon  them,  so  as  to  detect  the 

trick,  in  case  any  one  poshed  them ;  but 

nothing  wot  to  be  seen.   M.  Leroux,  curate 

of  SauBsay,  deposes  that,  being  at  the 

parsonage,  he  witnessed  things  that  were 

inexplicable  to  him.     He  saw  a  hammer 

fly,  impelled  by  an  invisible  force,  from 

the  spot  where  it  lay,  and  fall  on  the  floor 

of  the  room  without  more  noise  than  if 

a  hand  had  lightly  placed  it  there.     He 

also  saw  a  piece  of  breed  that  was  lying 

on  the  table  move  of  itself  and  fall  below 

the  table.     He  was  so  placed  that  it  was 

impossible    that    any  one    could    have 

thrown  these  things  without  his  seeing 

him  do  it." 

This  evidence  is  startling  and  con- 
vindng  to  minds  untrainS  in  habits 
of  investigation ;  but  a  closer  inspec- 
tion discloses  that  it  amounts  to  no- 
thing more  than  a  confession  of  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  who 
"did  not  see**  how  the  thing  was 
done. 

Let  the  candid  believer  consider  for 
a  few  minutes  what  the  evidence  on 
which  he  founds  his  belief  amounts 
to.  Certain  startling  phenomena  are 
vitnessed  bv  him ;  he  sees  a  table 
rock  up  and  down,  or  a  chair  rise  in 
the  air^  when  no  one  seemed  to  move 
them.  He  cannot  understand  how 
these  things  were  effected.  When 
called  upon  to  explain  them,  he  is 
forced  to  confess  complete  ignorance. 
Instead,  however,  of  keeping  this  fact 
of  his  complete  ignorance  steadily 
before  his  mind^  and  remembering 
that  any  guesses  he  may  make  as  to 
ihe^means  by  which  the  phenomena 
were  produced,  are  only  guesses,  and 
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required  to  be  tested  and  confirmed 
beiore  being  accepted  as  even  proba- 
ble hypotheses,  he  rushes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  phenomena  must 
have  been  produced  by  spiritual 
agency.  Now,  what  evidence  has  he 
for  this  hypothesis?  Simply  his 
inabUity  to  conceive  what  physical 
agencv  was  at  work.  He  has  no 
knowledge  of  spirits,  or  their  methods 
of  procedure,  which  could  enable  him 
to  recognise  their  presence.  He  is 
therefore  totally  witnout  evidence  on 
the  subject;  and  if  he  rushes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  table  was  moved 
by  spirits,  it  is  soleljr  because  he  can- 
not otherwise  explam  the  movement. 
He  had  much  better  leave  it  unex- 
plained. He  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  a  conjuror's  trick& 

Keduced  to  a  mere  question  of  in- 
ference, in  the  absence  of  positive 
knowl^ge,  it  is  surely  more  pro- 
bable that  the  tables  were  moved  by 
human  agency — conscious  or  uncon- 
scious—than bv  spiritual  agency? 
We  know  that  human  ingenuity  can 
devise  methods  which  will  escape 
the  imperfect  examination  of  an 
audience ;  we  know  also  that  people 
may  unconsciouslv  push  the  table 
round;  but  we  Know  nothing  of 
spirits  which  could  warrant  us  in 
attributing  the  phenomena  to  them. 
To  warrant  such  a  belief,  very  cogent 
evidence  would  be  necessary;  and 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  the  evi- 
dence hitherto  aiforded  has  been 
such  as  could  only  satisfy  an  ex- 
tremely uncritical,  incautious  mind. 
The  communications  by  means  of 
raps  have  been  numerous  enough; 
but  although  much  childish  non- 
sense, and  much  actual  falsehood, 
have  been  communicated  by  these 
means,  no  one  of  the  many  thousand 
"revelations"  has  carried  with  it 
the  evidence  of  supra-mundane  in- 
telligence. The  spirits  of  poets  and 
philosophers  have  communicated  silly 
poems  and  sentences ;  the  spirits  of 
departed  relatives  have  given  vague 
indications  of  their  happiness ;  and 
the  spirits  of  murdered  pedlars  have 
vaguely  accused  their  murderers,  but 
never  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be 
of  the  slightest  service  in  detecting 
the  criminals.  The  spirit  of  Shake- 
speare declared  to  us  that  he  was 
tne  author  of  an  article  in  the  last 
Quarterly;   and   Olytemnestra  de- 
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elared  that  she  died  in  the  Jewish 
persoaBion.  Butalthouj^hthesethiDgB, 
and  others  equally  tnvial  and  fool- 
ish, have  been  communicated,  there 
has  been  an  utter  absence  of  supra- 
mundane  wisdom,  or  even  of  ordi- 
nary sagacity,  in  dedsive  cases,  such 
as  the  indication  of  a  moiderer. 
Clairvoyants  have  likewise  made 
many  ''revelations,"  which  have 
greatlv  startled  credulous  people; 
they  nave  read  sealed  letters,  and 
seen  into  diseased  lungai  and  seen 
distant  events;  but^  although  they 
can  read  sealed  letters,  they  have 
been  unable  to  read  the  number  of  a 
bank-note  enclosed  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope, when  to  have  read  it  would 
have  ^ined  them  the  note ;  although 
thev  can  see  through  clothes  and 
flesn  into  the  lungs,  and  read  the 
state  of  your  lungs,  they  cannot, 
one  minute  afterwards,  see  what 
you  have  in  your  waistcoat  pocket 
(this  we  have  tried);  and  although 
they  can  describe  what  is  going  on 
in  India,  they  cannot  describe  what 
IB  going  on  next  door.  It  is  thus 
also  with  the  rapping  Mediums : 
they  are  profuse  in  communications, 
but  are  unable  to  make  any  one 
simple  communication  which  could 
be  accepted  as  decisive  of  the  spirit- 
ual hypothesis. 

A  spiritualist  gravely  proposed  the 
other  day,  in  a  morning  newspaper, 
that  a  Medium  should  be  employed 
to  discover  the  murderer  of  Mr 
Kent's  child,  at  Road;  and  there 
are  several  reasons  whv  any  Medium, 
who  is  honest,  should  accept  the 
iNToposition,  and  why  earnest  be- 
lievers should  insist  on  his  accept- 
ing it.  In  the  first  place,  he  ex- 
hibits his  powers  for  money;  and 
the  reward  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  murderer  is  large  enough  to 
pay  for  a  hundred  ordinary  seances. 
The  effect  of  his  success,  if  he  were 
successful,  would  be  to  make  his 
fortune,  and  convert  Europe  to  Snirit- 
uaUsm :  tv^o  results  which  coula  not 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  a 
man  who  gains  his  living  by  spirit- 
ualism, and  who  knows  what  is  the 
opinion  of  his  inte^ty  held  by  all 
but  believers.  Yet  it  is  not  venture- 
some in  us  to  pronounce  that  no 
Medium  will  seize  this  brilliant  op- 
portunity of  clearing  his  character, 
making  nis  fortune,  and  convincing 
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Europe.  He  will  avoid  any  such 
decisive  test  He  will  prefer  to 
summon  the  spirits  of  murdered 
pedlarsy  the  spirits  of  statesmeuy 
poets,  philosophers^  and  children, 
whose  communications  are  not  so 
valuable,  nor  so  easily  confronted 
with  fact  Like  the  clairvoyante 
reading  the  sealed  letter,  but  never 
attempting  to  read  th6  number  of 
the  bimk-note,  he  will  continue  to  be 
medium  of  communications  wholly 
useless,  or  beyond  verification,  but 
will  not  help  us  to  clear  up  this 
Boad  mystery,  in  soite  of  the  advan- 
tages to  himself  and  to  society  which 
would  accrue. 

In  the  celebrated  Hydesville  case, 
the  spirit  of  a  pedlar,  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered,  aid  give  infor- 
mation as  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
hia  murderer.  All  inquiry,  however, 
failed  to  ascertain  that  such  a  per- 
son had  ever  existed.  His  five  chil- 
dren, said  to  be  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, had  never  been  heard  of  there, 
and  the  implied  murderer  (the  spirit 
did  not  venture  to  (uxuse  him)  was 
not  even  cross-examined.  That  the  in- 
formation turned  out  fidse,  does  not, 
however,  in  the  least  disturb  the 
spiritualists.  Nay,  Mr  Dale  Owen 
quotes  the  following : — 

"  It  is  proper  also  to  state,  in  thia  oon- 
nection,  that,  a  few  months  afterwards 
— ^to  wit,  in  July  or  August,  1848 — a 
circumstanoe  occurred  at  Rochester, 
New  Tork,  somewhat  analogous  in  ofaa- 
raoter,  and  indicating  the  danger  of  in- 
dulging, without  corroborating  evidence, 
in  suspicions  aroused  by  alleged  spirit- 
ual information.  A  young  pedlar,  with 
a  waggon  and  two  horses,  and  known  to 
be  poeseseed  of  several  hundred  dollars, 
having  put  up  at  a  tavern  in  that  city, 
suddenly  disappeared.  Public  opinion 
settled  down  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
murdered.  An  enthusiastic  spiritualist 
bad  the  sunnise  confirmed  by  the  rape. 
Through  the  same  medium  the  credu- 
lous inquirer  was  informed  that  the 
body  lay  in  the  canal,  several  spots 
being  successively  indicated  where  it 
could  be  found.  These  were  anxiously 
dragged,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finally, 
the  dupe*8  wife  was  required  to  go  into 
the  caual  at  a  designated  point,  where 
she  would  certainly  discover  the  corpse ; 
in  obeying  which  injunction  she  nearly 
lost  her  life.  Some  months  afterwards, 
the  alleged  victim  reappeared:  he  had 
departed  secretly  for  Canada,  to  avoid 
the  importunities  of  Ids  creditors." 


I860.]  Seeing  is  Believing. 

The  facility  with  which  the  spirit* 
ualistB  evade  all  the  consequences  of 
failures,  is  seen  in  the  note  which 
Mr  Owen  affixes  to  this  narrative  :— 


"If  we  concede  the  reality  of  the 
Bpirit-rap,  Htid  if  we  assume  to  judge  of 
ultra-mundane  intentions,  we  may  ima- 
gine that  the  purpose  was,  by  so  early 
and  BO  marked  a  lesson,  to  warn  men, 
even  from  the  commencement,  agaiust 
patting  implicit  faith  in  spiritual  com- 
munications." 

When  the  "devils  of  Loudnn" 
were  convicted  of  having  communi- 
cated demonstrable  falsehoods,  it 
was  said  to  be  in  order  "  to  confirm 
the  incredulous  in  their  doubts."  In 
like  manner  the  spirits  of  our  day, 
although  very  anjaons  to  have  their 
communications  listened  to,  are  wont 
to  make  false  statements  for  fear  we 
should  trust  in  them  too  implicitly ! 

The  credulity  which  spiritualists 
display  in  the  absence  or  evidence, 
is  not  more  surprising  than  their  cre- 
dulity in  presence  of  adverse  evi- 
dence. Here  is  a  specimen.  Mr 
Owen  quotes  the  following  :— 

"'On  the  5th  of  December  1838,  the 
inmates  of  the  farm-house  of  Baldarroch, 
in  the  district  of  Banchory,  Aberdeen- 
shire, were  alarmed  by  observing  a  great 
number  of  sticks,  pebble-stones,  and 
clods  of  earth  flying  about  their 
yard  and  premises.  They  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  discover  who  was  the 
delinquent,  and,  the  shower  of  stones 
continuing  for  five  days  in  succession, 
they  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  devil  and  his  imps  were  alone  the 
cause  of  it.  The  rumour  soon  spread 
all  over  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
himdreds  of  persons  came  from  far  and 
near  to  witness  the  antics  of  the  devils 
of  Baldarroch.  After  the  fifth  day,  the 
showers  of  clods  and  stones  ceased  on 
the  outside  of  the  premises,  and  the 
scene  shifted  to  the  interior.  Spoons, 
knives,  plates,  mustard-pots,  rolling-pins, 
and  flat-irons  appeared  suddenly  endued 
with  the  power  of  self-motion,  and  were 
whirled  from  room  to  room,  and  rattled 
down  the  chimneys,  in  a  manner  nobody 
could  account  for.  The  lid  of  a  mus- 
tard-pot was  put  into  a  cupboard  by  a 
servant^irl,  in  the  presence  of  scores  of 
people,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
came  bouncing  down  the  chimney,  to 
the  consternation  of  everybody.  There 
was  also  a  tremendous  knocking  at  the 
doors  and  on  the  roof,  and  pieces  of 
stick  and  pebble-stones  rattled  against 
the  windows  and  broke   them.     The 
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whole  neighbourhood  was  a  scene  of 
alarm ;  and  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  per- 
sons of  education,  respectable  farmen>, 
within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles,  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  supernatural  charac- 
ter of  these  events.' 

**  The  excitement,  Mackay  goes  on  to 
state,  spread,  within  a  week,  over  the  par- 
ishes of  Banchory-Teman,Drumoak,Dur- 
ris,  Kincardine  O'Keil,  and  all  Uie  adja- 
cent disti'ict  of  Mearns  and  Aberdeenshire. 
It  was  affirmed  and  believed  that  all 
horses  aud  dogs  that  approached  thd 
farm-house  were  immediately  affected. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  and  the  ser- 
vaut-girls  said  that  whenever  they  went 
to  bed  they  were  pelted  with  pebbles 
and  other  missiles.  The  farmer  himself 
travelled  a  distance  of  forty  miles  to  an 
old  conjuror,  named  Willie  Foreman,  to 
induce  him,  for  a  handsome  fee,  to  re- 
move the  enchantment  from  his  property. 
The  heritor,  the  minister,  and  all  the 
elders  of  the  kiik,  instituted  an  investi- 
gation, which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  result 

'"After  a  fortnight's  continuance  of 
the  noises,'  says  Mackay,  'the  whole 
trick  was  discovered.  The  two  servant- 
lasses  were  strictly  examined,  and  then 
committed  to  prison.  It  appeared  that 
they  were  alone  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
alarm  and  credulity  of  their  master  and 
mistress  in  the  firot  instance,  and  of  the 
neigbboun  and  country  people  after- 
wards, made  their  task  comparatively 
easy.  A  little  common  dexterity  was 
all  they  had  used ;  and,  being  themselves 
unsuspected,  they  swelled  the  alarm  by 
the  wonderful  stories  they  invented.  It 
was  they  who  loosened  the  bricks  in  the 
chimneys,  and  placed  the  dishes  in  such 
a  manner  on  the  shelves  that  they  fell 
on  the  slightest  motion.' " 

Instead  of  treating  this  story  as 
one  of  the  many  exposed  tricks,  Mr 
Owen  insists  tliiat  it  was  no  trick. 
"  The  proof  that  the  ^irls  were  the 
authors  of  the  mischief,"  he  says, 
"  appears  to  have  rested  on  the  fact 
that  no  sooner  were  they  secured  in 
the  county  jail  than  the  noises 
ceased.*'  To  any  but  a  spiritualist 
we  should  saj  tne  proof  would  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  other.  Magistrates 
in  England  are  not  in  the  habit  ot 
comnuttin^  suspected  persons  to 
county  jails,  without  other  proof 
than  what  will  take  place  after  com- 
mitment ;  and  unless  cross-examina- 
tion had  elicited  confession  from  the 
girls,  they  would  never  have  been 
imprisoned.    But  even  their  confcs- 
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elared  that  she  died  in  the  Jewish 
peisoaBion.  But  althouj^h  these  things, 
and  others  equally  tnyial  and  fool- 
ish, have  been  communicated,  there 
has  been  an  utter  absence  of  supra- 
mundane  wisdom,  or  even  of  ordi- 
nary sagacity,  in  decisive  cases,  such 
as  the  indication  of  a  muiderer. 
Clairvoyants  have  likewise  made 
many  ''revelations,"  which  have 
greatlv  startled  credulous  people: 
they  nave  read  sealed  letters,  and 
seen  into  diseased  lungai  and  seen 
distant  events;  but,  although  they 
can  read  sealed  letters,  they  have 
been  unable  to  read  the  number  of  a 
bank-note  enclosed  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope, when  to  have  read  it  would 
have  ^ined  them  the  note ;  although 
thev  can  see  through  clothes  and 
flesh  into  the  lungs,  and  read  the 
state  of  your  lungs,  they  cannot, 
one  minute  afterwards,  see  what 
you  have  in  your  waistcoat  pocket 
(this  we  have  tried);  and  although 
they  can  describe  what  is  going  on 
in  India,  they  cannot  describe  what 
IB  going  on  next  door.  It  is  thus 
also  with  the  rapping  Mediums : 
they  are  profuse  in  communications, 
but  are  unable  to  make  any  one 
simple  communication  which  could 
be  accepted  as  decisive  of  the  spirit- 
ual hy^thesis. 

A  spiritualiBt  gravely  proposed  the 
other  day,  in  a  morning  newspaper, 
that  a  Medium  should  be  employed 
to  discover  the  murderer  of  Mr 
Kent's  child,  at  Road;  and  there 
are  several  reasons  whv  any  Medium, 
who  is  honest,  should  accept  the 
proposition,  and  why  earnest  be- 
lievers should  insist  on  his  accept- 
ing it.  In  the  first  place,  he  ex- 
hibits his  powers  for  money;  and 
the  reward  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  mmderer  is  lar^e  enough  to 
pay  for  a  hundred  ordinary  seances. 
The  effect  of  his  success,  if  he  were 
successful,  would  be  to  make  his 
fortune,  and  convert  Europe  to  Spirit- 
ualism :  t^o  results  which  coula  not 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  a 
man  who  gains  lus  living  by  spirit- 
ualism, and  who  knows  what  \b  the 
opinion  of  his  inte^ty  held  by  all 
but  believers.  Yet  it  is  not  venture- 
some in  us  to  pronounce  that  no 
Medium  will  seize  this  brilliant  op- 
portunity of  clearing  his  character, 
making  his  fortune,  and  convincing 
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Europe.  He  will  avoid  any  such 
decisive  test.  He  will  prefer  to 
summon  the  B{>irits  of  murdered 
pedlars^  the  spirits  of  statesmen, 
poets,  philosophers^  and  children, 
whose  communications  are  not  so 
valuable,  nor  so  easily  confronted 
with  fact  like  the  clairvoyante 
reading  the  sealed  letter,  but  never 
attempting  to  read  thfe  number  of 
the  buik-note,  he  will  continue  to  be 
medium  of  communications  wholly 
useless,  or  beyond  verification,  but 
will  not  help  us  to  clear  up  this 
Boad  mystery,  in  spite  of  the  advan- 
tages to  himself  and  to  society  which 
would  accrue. 

In  the  celebrated  Hydesville  case, 
the  spirit  of  a  pedlar,  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered,  aid  give  infor- 
mation as  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  murderer.  All  inquiry,  however, 
failed  to  ascertain  that  such  a  per- 
son had  ever  existed.  His  five  chil- 
dren, said  to  be  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, had  never  been  heard  of  there, 
and  the  implied  murderer  (the  spirit 
did  not  venture  to  accuse  mm)  was 
not  even  cross-examined.  That  the  in- 
formation turned  out  fiUse,  does  not, 
however,  in  the  least  disturb  the 
spiritualists.  Nay,  Mr  Dale  Owen 
quotes  the  following : — 

"  It  is  proper  alao  to  state,  in  this  con- 
nection, that,  a  few  months  afterwards 
— ^(o  wit,  in  July  or  August,  1848 — a 
circumBtanoe  occurred  at  Kochester, 
New  York,  somewhat  analogous  in  oha- 
racfcer,  and  indicating  the  danger  of  in- 
dulgiog,  without  corroborating  evidence, 
in  suspidons  aroused  by  alleged  spirit- 
ual information.  A  young  pedlar,  with 
a  waggou  and  two  horses,  and  known  to 
be  possessed  of  several  hundred  dollars, 
haying  put  up  at  a  tavern  in  that  city, 
suddenly  disappeared.  Public  opinion 
settled  down  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
murdered.  An  enthusiastic  spiritualist 
had  the  surmise  eonfirmed  by  the  raps. 
Through  the  same  medium  the  credu- 
lous inquirer  was  informed  that  the 
body  lay  in  the  canal,  several  spots 
being  successively  indicated  where  it 
could  be  found.  These  were  anxiously 
dragged,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finally, 
the  dupe's  wife  was  required  to  go  into 
the  canal  at  a  designated  point,  where 
she  would  certainly  discover  the  corpse ; 
in  obeying  which  injunction  she  nearly 
lost  her  life.  Some  months  afterwards, 
the  alleged  victim  reappeared:  he  had 
departed  secretly  for  Canada,  to  avoid 
the  importunities  of  his  creditors." 
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The  facility  with  which  the  spirit* 
ludiflts  evade  all  the  consequences  of 
failures,  is  seen  in  the  note  which 
Mr  Owen  affixes  to  this  narrative  :— 

'*If  we  concede  the  reality  of  the 
spirit-rap,  and  if  we  assume  to  judge  of 
ultra-mundane  intentions,  we  may  ima- 
gine that  the  purpose  was,  by  so  early 
and  so  marked  a  lesson,  to  warn  men, 
even  from  the  commencement,  against 
patting  implicit  faith  in  spiritual  com- 
munications." 

When  the  "devils  of  Loudun" 
were  convicted  of  having  communi- 
cated demonstrable  falsehoods,  it 
was  said  to  be  in  order  "  to  confirm 
the  incredulous  in  their  doubts."  In 
like  manner  the  spirits  of  our  day, 
although  very  anoaous  to  have  their 
communications  listened  to,  are  wont 
to  make  false  statements  for  fear  we 
should  trust  in  them  too  implicitly ! 

The  credulity  which  spiritualists 
display  in  the  absence  or  evidence, 
is  not  more  surprising  than  their  cre- 
dulity in  presence  of  adverse  evi- 
dence. Here  is  a  specimen.  Mr 
Owen  quotes  the  following  :— 

''  *  On  the  5th  of  December  1838,  the 
inmates  of  the  farm-house  of  Baldarrocb, 
in  the  district  of  Banchory,  Aberdeen- 
shire, were  alarmed  by  observing  a  great 
number  of  sticks,  pebble-stones,  and 
clods  of  earth  flying  about  their 
yard  and  premises.  They  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  discover  who  was  the 
delinquent,  and,  the  shower  of  stones 
continuing  for  five  days  in  succession, 
they  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  devil  and  his  imps  were  alone  the 
cause  of  it.  The  rumour  soon  spread 
all  over  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
hundreds  of  persons  came  from  far  and 
near  to  witness  the  antics  of  the  derils 
of  Baldarrocb.  After  the  fifth  day,  the 
showers  of  clods  and  stones  ceased  on 
the  outside  of  the  premises,  and  the 
scene  shifted  to  the  interior.  Spoons, 
knives,  plates,  mustard-pots,  rolling-pins, 
and  flat-irons  appeared  suddenly  endued 
with  the  power  of  self-motion,  and  were 
whirled  firom  room  to  room,  and  rattled 
down  the  chimneys,  in  a  manner  nobody 
could  account  for.  The  lid  of  a  mus- 
tard-pot was  put  into  a  cupboard  by  a 
servant-girl,  in  the  presence  of  scores  of 
people,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
came  bouncing  down  the  chimney,  to 
the  consternation  of  everybody.  There 
was  also  a  tremendous  knocking  at  the 
doors  and  on  the  roof,  and  pieces  of 
stick  and  pebble-stones  rattled  against 
the  windows  and  broke   them.     The 
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whole  neighbourhood  was  a  scene  of 
alarm ;  and  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  per- 
sons of  education,  respectable  farmem, 
within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles,  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  supernatural  charac- 
ter of  these  events.' 

**  The  excitement,  Mackay  goes  on  to 
state,  spread,  within  a  week,  over  the  par- 
ishes of  Banchory-Teman,Dnimoak,Dur- 
ris,  Kincardine  O'Keil,  and  all  the  adja- 
cent district  of  Mearns  and  Aberdeenshire. 
It  was  affirmed  and  believed  that  all 
horses  and  dogs  that  approached  thd 
farm-house  were  immediately  affected. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  and  the  ser- 
vaut-girls  said  that  whenever  they  went 
to  bed  they  were  pelted  with  pebbles 
and  other  missiles.  The  farmer  himself 
travelled  a  distance  of  forty  miles  to  an 
old  conjuror,  named  Willie  Foreman,  to 
induce  him,  for  a  handsome  fee,  to  re- 
move the  enchantment  from  his  property. 
The  heritor,  the  minister,  and  all  the 
elders  of  the  kiik,  instituted  an  investi- 
gation, which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  result 

"'After  a  fortnight's  continuance  of 
the  noises,'  says  Mackay,  'the  whole 
trick  was  discovered.  The  two  servant- 
lasses  were  strictly  examined,  and  then 
committed  to  prison.  It  appeared  that 
they  were  alone  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
alarm  and  credulity  of  their  master  and 
mistress  in  the  fir^t  instance,  and  of  the 
neighboura  and  country  people  after- 
wards, made  their  task  comparatively 
easy.  A  little  common  dexterity  was 
all  they  had  used;  and,  being  themselves 
unsuspected,  they  swelled  the  alarm  by 
the  wonderful  stories  they  invented.  It 
was  they  who  loosened  the  bricks  in  the 
chimneys,  and  placed  the  dishes  in  such 
a  manner  on  the  shelves  that  they  fell 
on  the  slightest  motion.' " 

Instead  of  treating  this  story  as 
one  of  the  many  exposed  tricks,  Mr 
Owen  insists  that  it  was  no  trick. 
"  The  proof  that  the  ^irls  were  the 
authors  of  the  mischief,"  he  says, 
''  appears  to  have  rested  on  the  fact 
that  no  sooner  were  they  secured  in 
the  county  jail  than  the  noises 
ceased."  To  any  but  a  spiritualist 
we  should  say  the  proof  would  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  other.  Ma^fistrates 
in  England  are  not  in  the  habit  ot 
committing  suspected  persons  to 
county  jails,  without  other  proof 
than  what  will  take  place  after  com- 
mitment ;  and  unless  cross-examina- 
tion had  elicited  confession  from  the 
girbi,  they  would  never  have  been 
imprisoned.    But  even  their  confcs- 
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elared  that  she  died  in  the  Jewish 
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and  others  equally  trivial  and  fool- 
ish, have  been  communicated,  there 
has  been  an  utter  absence  of  supra- 
mundane  wisdom,  or  even  of  ordi- 
nary sagacity,  in  decisive  cases,  such 
as  the  indication  of  a  muiderer. 
Clairvoyants  have  likewise  made 
many  "revelations,"  which  have 
greatlv  startled  credulous  people; 
they  nave  read  sealed  letters,  and 
seen  into  diseased  lungs,  and  seen 
distant  events;  but,  although  they 
can  read  sealed  letters,  they  have 
been  unable  to  read  the  number  of  a 
bank-note  enclosed  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope, when  to  have  read  it  would 
have  gained  them  the  note ;  although 
thev  can  see  through  clothes  and 
flesh  into  the  lungs,  and  read  the 
state  of  your  lungs,  they  cannot, 
one  minute  afterwards,  see  what 
you  have  in  your  waistcoat  pocket 
(this  we  have  tried);  and  although 
they  can  describe  what  is  jgoing  on 
in  India,  they  cannot  describe  what 
is  going  on  next  door.  It  is  thus 
also  with  the  rapping  Mediums : 
they  are  profuse  in  communications, 
but  are  unable  to  make  any  one 
simple  communication  which  could 
be  accepted  as  decisive  of  the  spirit- 
ual hypothesis. 

A  spiritualist  gravely  proposed  the 
other  day,  in  a  morning  newspaper, 
that  a  Medium  should  be  employed 
to  discover  the  murderer  of  Mr 
Kent's  child,  at  Road;  and  there 
are  several  reasons  whv  any  Medium, 
who  is  honest,  should  accept  the 
proposition,  and  why  earnest  be- 
lievers should  insist  on  his  accept- 
ing it.  In  the  first  place,  he  ex- 
hibits his  powers  for  money;  and 
the  reward  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  murderer  is  lar^  enough  to 
pay  for  a  hundred  ordinary  stances. 
The  effect  of  his  success,  if  he  were 
successful,  would  be  to  make  his 
fortune,  and  convert  Europe  to  Snirit- 
ualism  :  tv^o  results  which  coula  not 
be  otherwise  than  ^tifying  to  a 
man  who  gains  his  living  by  spirit- 
ualism, and  who  knows  what  is  the 
opinion  of  his  inte^ty  held  by  all 
but  believers.  Yet  it  is  not  venture- 
some in  us  to  pronounce  that  no 
Medium  will  seize  this  brilliant  op- 
portunity of  clearing  his  character, 
making  nis  fortune,  and  convincing 


Europe.  He  will  avoid  any  such 
decisive  test.  He  will  prefer  to 
summon  the  spirits  of  murdered 
pedlars,  the  spirits  of  statesmen, 
poets,  philosophers^  and  children, 
whose  communications  are  not  so 
yalnable,  nor  so  easily  confronted 
with  fact  Like  the  clairvoyante 
reading  the  sealed  letter,  but  never 
attempting  to  read  th6  number  of 
the  buik-note,  he  will  continue  to  be 
medium  of  communications  wholly 
useless,  or  beyond  verification,  but 
will  not  help  us  to  clear  up  this 
Boad  mystery,  in  spite  of  the  advan- 
tages to  himself  and  to  society  which 
would  accrue. 

In  the  celebrated  Hydesville  case, 
the  spirit  of  a  pedlar,  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered,  aid  give  infor- 
mation as  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  murderer.  All  inquiry,  however, 
failed  to  ascertain  that  such  a  per- 
son had  ever  existed.  His  five  chil- 
dren, said  to  be  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, had  never  been  heard  of  there, 
and  the  implied  murderer  (the  spirit 
did  not  venture  to  acciuetdm)  was 
not  even  cross-examined.  That  the  in- 
formation turned  out  false,  does  not, 
however,  in  the  least  disturb  the 
spirituidists.  Nay,  Mr  Dale  Owen 
quotes  the  following :~ 

"  It  18  proper  also  to  state,  in  this  con- 
Dection,  that,  a  few  months  afterwards 
— ^to  wit,  in  July  or  August,  1848 — a 
eireumstanoe  occurred  at  Rochester, 
New  Tork,  somewhat  analogous  in  oha- 
racter,  and  indicating  the  danger  of  in- 
dulging, without  corroborating  evidence, 
in  suspicions  aroused  by  alleged  spirit- 
ual information.  A  young  pedlar,  with 
a  waggon  and  two  horses,  and  known  to 
be  poBsessed  of  several  hundred  dollars, 
haying  put  up  at  a  tavern  in  that  city, 
suddenly  disappeared.  Public  opinion 
settled  down  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
murdered.  An  enthusiastio  spiritualist 
bad  the  surmise  eonfirmed  by  the  raps. 
Through  the  same  medium  the  credu- 
lous inquirer  was  informed  that  the 
body  lay  in  the  canal,  several  spots 
being  successively  indicated  where  it 
could  be  found.  These  were  anxiously 
dragged,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finally, 
the  dupe's  wife  was  required  to  go  into 
the  canal  at  a  designated  point,  where 
she  would  certainly  discover  the  corpse ; 
in  obeying  which  injunction  she  nearly 
lost  her  life.  Some  months  afterwards, 
the  alleged  victim  reappeared:  he  had 
departed  secretly  for  Canada,  to  avoid 
the  importunities  of  his  creditors." 
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The  fadliiy  with  which  the  spirit^ 
ualistB  evade  all  the  consequences  of 
failures,  is  seen  in  the  note  which 
Mr  Owen  affixes  to  this  narrative  :— 

"If  we  concede  the  reality  of  the 
spirit-rap,  und  if  we  assume  to  judge  of 
ultra-mundane  intentions,  we  may  ima- 
gine that  the  purpose  was,  by  so  early 
and  BO  marked  a  lesson,  to  warn  men, 
even  from  the  commencement,  agaiust 
patting  implicit  faith  in  spiritual  com- 
munications." 

When  the  "devils  of  Loudnn" 
were  convicted  of  having  communi- 
cated demonstrable  fafiehoods,  it 
was  said  to  be  in  order  "  to  confirm 
the  incredulous  in  their  doubts."  In 
like  manner  the  spirits  of  our  day, 
although  very  annous  to  have  their 
communications  listened  to,  are  wont 
to  make  false  statements  for  fear  we 
should  trust  in  them  too  implicitly ! 

The  credulity  which  spiritualists 
display  in  the  absence  or  evidence, 
is  not  more  surprising  than  their  cre- 
dulity in  presence  of  adverse  evi- 
dence. Here  is  a  specimen.  Mr 
Owen  quotes  the  following  :— 

'' '  On  the  5th  of  December  1838,  the 
inmates  of  the  farm-house  of  Baldarroch, 
in  the  district  of  Banchory,  Aberdeen- 
shire, were  alarmed  by  observing  a  great 
number  of  sticks,  pebble-stones,  and 
clods  of  earth  flying  about  their 
yard  and  premises.  They  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  discover  who  was  the 
delinquent,  and,  the  shower  of  stones 
continuing  for  five  days  in  succession, 
they  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  devil  and  his  imps  were  alone  the 
cause  of  it.  The  rumour  soon  spread 
all  over  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
hundreds  of  persons  came  from  far  and 
near  to  witness  the  antics  of  the  devils 
of  Baldarroch.  After  the  fifth  day,  the 
showers  of  clods  and  stones  ceased  on 
the  outsidd  of  the  premises,  and  the 
scene  shifted  to  the  interior.  Spoons, 
knives,  plates,  mustard-pots,  rolling-pins, 
and  flat-irons  appeared  suddenly  endued 
with  the  power  of  self-motion,  and  were 
whirled  from  room  to  room,  and  rattled 
down  the  chimneys,  in  a  manner  nobody 
could  account  for.  The  lid  of  a  mus- 
tard-pot was  put  into  a  cupboard  by  a 
servant-girl,  in  the  presence  of  scores  of 
people,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
came  bouncing  down  the  chimney,  to 
the  consternation  of  everybody.  There 
was  also  a  tremendous  knocking  at  the 
doors  and  on  the  roof,  and  pieces  of 
stick  and  pebble-stones  rattled  against 
the  windows  and   broke   them.     The 
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whole  neighbourhood  was  a  scene  of 
alarm ;  and  not  only  the  vidgar,  but  per- 
sons of  education,  respectable  formen?, 
within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles,  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  supernatural  charac- 
ter of  these  events.' 

"  The  excitement,  Mackay  goes  on  to 
state,  spread,  within  a  week,  over  the  par- 
ishes of  Banchory-Ternan,Dnimoak,Dut'- 
ris,  Kincardine  O'Keil,  and  all  the  adja- 
cent district  of  Mearns  and  Aberdeenshii-e. 
It  was  affirmed  and  believed  that  all 
horses  aud  dogs  that  approached  thb 
farm-house  were  immediately  affected. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  and  the  ser- 
vant-girls said  that  whenever  they  went 
to  bed  they  were  pelted  with  pebbles 
and  other  missiles.  The  farmer  himself 
travelled  a  distance  of  forty  miles  to  an 
old  conjuror,  named  Willie  Foreman,  to 
induce  him,  for  a  handsome  fee,  to  re- 
move the  enchantment  from  his  property. 
The  heritor,  the  minister,  and  all  the 
eldei-s  of  the  kiik,  instituted  an  investi- 
gation, which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  result. 

"'After  a  fortnight's  continuance  of 
the  noises,'  says  Mackay,  'the  whole 
trick  was  discovered.  The  two  servant- 
lasses  were  strictly  examined,  and  then 
committed  to  prison.  It  appeared  that 
they  were  alone  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
alarm  and  credulity  of  their  master  and 
mistress  in  the  firut  instance,  and  of  the 
neighbours  and  country  people  after- 
wards, made  their  task  comparatively 
easy.  A  little  common  dexterity  was 
all  they  had  used ;  and,  being  themselves 
unsuspected,  they  swelled  the  alarm  by 
the  wonderful  stories  they  invented.  It 
was  they  who  loosened  the  bricks  in  the 
chimneys,  and  placed  the  dishes  in  such 
a  manner  on  the  shelves  that  they  fell 
on  the  slightest  motion.' " 

Instead  of  treatlug  this  story  as 
one  of  the  many  exposed  tricks,  Mr 
Owen  insists  that  it  was  no  trick. 
"  The  proof  that  the  girls  were  the 
authors  of  the  mischief,"  he  says, 
'^  appears  to  have  rested  on  the  fact 
that  no  sooner  were  they  secured  in 
the  county  jail  than  the  noises 
ceased."  To  any  but  a  spiritualist 
we  should  say  the  proof  would  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  other.  Magistrates 
m  England  are  not  in  the  habit  ot 
committing  suspected  persons  to 
county  jails,  without  other  proof 
than  what  will  take  place  after  com- 
mitment ;  and  unless  cross-examina- 
tion had  elicited  confession  from  the 
girls,  they  would  never  have  been 
imprisoned.    But  even  their  confcs- 
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elared  that  ahe  died  in  the  Jewiah 
persuasion.  But  althou|^h  these  things, 
and  others  equally  tnvial  and  fool- 
ish, have  been  communicated,  there 
has  been  an  utter  absence  of  supra- 
mundane  wisdom,  or  even  of  ordi- 
nary sikgaaty^  in  dedsive  cases,  such 
as  the  indication  of  a  muraerer. 
Ciairvoyants  have  likewise  made 
many  "revelations,"  which  have 
greatlv  startled  credulous  people; 
they  nave  read  sealed  letters,  and 
seen  into  diseased  lungs,  and  seen 
distant  events;  but,  although  they 
can  read  sealed  letters,  they  have 
been  unable  to  read  the  number  of  a 
bank-note  enclosed  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope, when  to  have  read  it  would 
have  gained  them  the  note ;  although 
thev  can  see  through  clothes  and 
flesh  into  the  lungs,  and  read  the 
state  of  your  lungs,  they  cannot, 
one  minute  afterwards,  see  what 
you  have  in  your  waistcoat  pocket 
(this  we  have  tried) ;  and  altnough 
they  can  describe  what  is  going  on 
in  India,  they  cannot  describe  what 
is  going  on  next  door.  It  is  thus 
also  with  the  rapping  Mediums : 
they  are  profuse  in  communications, 
but  are  unable  to  make  any  one 
simple  communication  which  could 
be  accepted  as  decisive  of  the  spirit- 
ual hypothesis. 

A  spiritualist  gravely  proposed  the 
other  day,  in  a  morning  newspaper, 
that  a  Medium  should  be  employed 
to  discover  the  murderer  of  Mr 
Kent's  child,  at  Road;  and  there 
are  several  reasons  whv  any  Medium, 
who  is  honest,  should  accept  the 
proposition,  and  why  earnest  be- 
lievers should  insist  on  his  accept- 
ing it.  In  the  first  place,  he  ex- 
hibits his  powers  for  money;  and 
the  reward  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  murderer  is  large  enough  to 
pay  for  a  nundred  ordinary  seances. 
The  effect  of  his  success,  if  he  were 
successful,  would  be  to  make  his 
fortune,  and  convert  Europe  to  Soirit- 
ualism  :  t\i^o  results  which  coula  not 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  a 
man  who  gains  his  living  by  spirit- 
ualism, and  who  knows  what  is  the 
opinion  of  his  intCj^ty  held  by  all 
but  believers.  Yet  it  is  not  venture- 
some in  us  to  pronounce  that  no 
Medium  will  seize  this  brilliant  op- 
portunity of  clearing  his  character, 
making  his  fortune,  and  convincing 
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Europe.  He  will  avoid  any  such 
decisive  test  He  will  prefer  to 
summon  the  spirits  of  murdered 
pedlars,  the  spirits  of  statesmen, 
poets,  philosopners^  and  children, 
whose  communications  are  not  so 
valuable,  nor  so  easily  confronted 
with  fact  like  the  clairvoyante 
reading  the  sealed  letter,  but  never 
attempting  to  read  th6  number  of 
the  bimk-note,  he  will  continue  to  be 
medium  of  communications  wholly 
useless,  or  beyond  verification,  but 
will  not  help  us  to  clear  up  this 
Boad  mystery,  in  spite  of  the  advan- 
tages to  himself  and  to  society  which 
would  accrue. 

In  the  celebrated  Hydesville  case, 
the  spirit  of  a  pedlar,  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered,  aid  give  infor- 
mation as  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  murderer.  All  inquiry,  however, 
failed  to  ascertain  that  such  a  per- 
son had  ever  existed.  His  five  chil- 
dren, said  to  be  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, had  never  been  heard  of  there, 
and  the  implied  murderer  (the  spirit 
did  not  venture  to  cuxuse  mm)  was 
not  even  cross-examined.  That  the  in- 
formation turned  out  false,  does  not, 
however,  in  the  least  disturb  the 
spiritualists.  Nay,  Mr  Dale  Owen 
quotes  the  following : — 

**  It  IB  proper  also  to  state,  in  this  con- 
nection, that,  a  few  months  afterwards 
— ^to  wit,  in  July  or  August,  1848 — a 
cireumstauoe  occurred  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  somewhat  analogous  in  cha- 
racter, and  indicating  the  danger  of  in- 
dulging, without  corroborating  evidence, 
in  suspicions  aroused  by  alleged  spirit- 
ual information.  A  yoimg  pedlar,  with 
a  waggon  and  two  horses,  and  known  to 
be  possessed  of  seyeral  hundred  dollars, 
having  put  up  at  a  tavern  in  that  city, 
suddenly  disappeared.  Public  opinion 
settled  down  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
murdered.  An  enthusiastic  spiritualist 
had  the  surmise  eonfirmed  by  the  raps. 
Through  the  same  medium  the  credu- 
lous inquirer  was  informed  that  the 
body  lay  in  the  canal,  several  spots 
being  successively  indicated  where  it 
could  be  found.  These  were  anxiously 
dragged,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finally, 
the  dupe*B  wife  was  required  to  go  into 
the  canal  at  a  designated  point,  where 
she  would  certainly  discover  the  corpse ; 
in  obeying  which  injunction  she  nearly 
lost  her  life.  Some  months  afterwards, 
the  alleged  victim  reappeared:  he  had 
departed  secretly  for  Canada,  to  avoid 
the  importunities  of  his  creditors." 
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The  facility  with  which  the  spirit^ 
iialiBts  evade  all  the  consequences  of 
failures,  is  seen  in  the  note  which 
Mr  Owen  affixes  to  this  narrative  :— 

**If  we  concede  the  reality  of  the 
spirit-rap,  and  if  we  assume  to  judge  of 
ultra-mundane  intentions,  we  may  ima- 
gine that  the  putx>086  was,  by  so  early 
and  BO  marked  a  lesson,  to  warn  men, 
even  from  the  commencement^  agaiust 
putting  implicit  faith  in  spiritual  com- 
munications." 

When  the  "devils  of  Loudun" 
were  convicted  of  having  communi- 
cated demonstrable  ^fiehoods,  it 
was  said  to  be  in  order  ''  to  confirm 
the  incredulous  in  their  doubts.**  In 
like  manner  the  spirits  of  bur  day, 
although  very  anxious  to  have  their 
communications  listened  to,  are  wont 
to  make  false  statements  for  fear  we 
should  trust  in  them  too  implicitly ! 

The  credulity  which  spiritualists 
display  in  the  absence  or  evidence, 
is  not  more  surprising  than  their  cre- 
dulity in  presence  of  adverse  evi- 
dence. Here  is  a  specimen.  Mr 
Owen  quotes  the  following  :— 

" '  On  the  5th  of  December  1888,  the 
inmates  of  the  farm-house  of  Baldarroch, 
in  the  district  of  Banchory,  Aberdeen- 
shire, were  alarmed  by  observing  a  great 
number  of  sticks,  pebble-stones,  and 
clods  of  earth  flying  about  their 
yard  and  premises.  They  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  discover  who  was  the 
delinquent,  and,  the  shower  of  stones 
continuing  for  five  days  in  succession, 
they  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  devil  and  his  imps  were  alone  the 
cause  of  it.  The  rumour  soon  spread 
all  over  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
hundreds  of  persons  came  from  far  and 
near  to  witness  the  antics  of  the  devils 
of  Baldarroch.  After  the  fifth  day,  the 
showers  of  clods  and  stones  ceased  on 
the  outside  of  the  premises,  and  the 
scene  shifted  to  the  interior.  Spoons, 
knives,  plates,  mustard-pots,  rolling-pins, 
and  flat-irons  appeared  suddenly  endued 
with  the  power  of  self-motion,  and  were 
whirled  from  room  to  room,  and  rattled 
down  the  chimneys,  in  a  manner  nobody 
could  account  for.  The  lid  of  a  mus- 
tard-pot was  put  into  a  cupboard  by  a 
servant-girl.  In  tbe  presence  of  scores  of 
people,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
came  bouncing  down  the  chimney,  to 
the  consternation  of  everybody.  There 
was  also  a  tremendous  knocking  at  the 
doors  and  on  the  roof,  and  pieces  of 
stick  and  pebble-stones  rattled  against 
the  windows   and  broke   them.     The 
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whole  neighbourhood  was  a  scene  of 
alarm ;  and  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  per- 
sons of  education,  respectable  farmers, 
within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles,  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  supernatural  charac- 
ter of  these  events.' 

**  The  excitement,  Mackay  goes  on  to 
state,  spread,  within  a  week,  over  the  par- 
ishes of  Bancbory-Teman,  Drumoak,  Dur- 
ris,  Kincardine  O'Neil,  and  all  the  adja- 
cent disti'ict  of  Mearns  and  Aberdeenshire. 
It  was  affirmed  and  believed  that  all 
horses  and  dogs  that  approached  th^ 
farm-house  were  immediately  affected. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  and  the  ser- 
vaut-girls  said  that  whenever  they  went 
to  b^  they  were  pelted  with  pebbles 
and  other  missiles.  The  farmer  himself 
travelled  a  distance  of  forty  miles  to  an 
old  conjuror,  named  Willie  Foreman,  to 
induce  him,  for  a  handsome  fee,  to  re- 
move the  enchantment  from  his  property. 
The  heritor,  the  minister,  and  all  the 
elders  of  the  kiik,  instituted  an  investi- 
gation, which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  result. 

'''After  a  fortnight's  continuance  of 
the  noises,'  says  Mackay,  '  the  whole 
trick  was  discovered.  The  two  servant- 
lasses  were  strictly  examined,  and  then 
committed  to  prison.  It  appeared  that 
they  were  alone  at  tbe  bottom  of  the 
whole  afiair,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
alarm  and  credulity  of  their  master  and 
mistress  in  the  firiit  instance,  and  of  the 
neighbours  and  country  people  after- 
wards, made  their  task  comparatively 
easy.  A  little  common  dexterity  was 
all  they  had  used ;  and,  being  themselves 
unsuspected,  they  swelled  the  alarm  by 
the  wonderful  stories  they  invented.  It 
was  they  who  loosened  the  bricks  in  the 
chimneys,  and  placed  the  dishes  in  such 
a  manner  on  the  shelves  that  they  fell 
on  the  slightest  motion.' " 

Instead  of  treating  this  stoiy  as 
one  of  the  many  exposed  tricks,  Mr 
Owen  insists  tnat  it  was  no  trick. 
"  The  proof  that  the  girls  were  the 
authors  of  the  mischief,"  he  says, 
**  appears  to  have  rested  on  the  fact 
that  no  sooner  were  they  secured  in 
the  county  jail  than  the  noises 
ceased.*'  To  any  but  a  spiritualist 
we  should  say  the  proof  would  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  other.  Magistrates 
m  England  are  not  in  the  habit  ot 
committing  suspected  persons  to 
county  jails,  without  other  proof 
than  what  will  take  place  after  com- 
mitment ;  and  unless  cross-examina- 
tion had  elicited  confession  from  the 
girls,  they  would  never  have  been 
imprisoned.    But  even  their  confis- 
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clared  that  she  died  in  the  Jewiah 
persuasion.  Butalthou|^hthesethings, 
and  others  equally  tnvial  and  fool- 
ish, have  been  communicated,  there 
has  been  an  utter  absence  of  supra- 
mundane  wisdom,  or  even  of  ordi- 
nary saj^ty,  in  decisive  cases,  such 
as  the  indication  of  a  muraerer. 
Clairvoyants  have  likewise  made 
many  "revelations,"  which  have 
greatlv  startled  credulous  people: 
they  nave  read  sealed  letters,  ana 
seen  into  diseased  lungs,  and  seen 
diatant  events;  but,  altnough  they 
can  read  sealeid  letters,  they  have 
been  unable  to  read  the  number  of  a 
bank-note  enclosed  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope, when  to  have  read  it  would 
have  gained  them  the  note ;  although 
thev  can  see  through  clothes  and 
flesh  into  the  lungs,  and  read  the 
state  of  your  lungs,  they  cannot, 
one  minute  afterwards,  see  what 
you  have  in  your  waistcoat  pocket 
(this  we  have  tried) ;  and  although 
they  can  describe  what  is  going  on 
in  India,  they  cannot  describe  what 
is  going  on  next  door.  It  is  thus 
also  with  the  rapping  Mediums : 
they  are  profuse  in  communications, 
but  are  unable  to  make  any  one 
simple  communication  which  could 
be  accepted  as  decisive  of  the  spirit- 
ual hypothesis. 

A  spiritualist  gravely  proposed  the 
other  day,  in  a  morning  newspaper, 
that  a  Medium  should  be  employed 
to  discover  the  murderer  of  Mr 
Kent's  child,  at  Road;  and  there 
are  several  reasons  whv  any  Medium, 
who  is  honest,  should  accept  the 
proposition,  and  why  earnest  be- 
lievers should  insist  on  his  accept- 
ing it.  In  the  first  place,  he  ex- 
hibits his  powers  for  money;  and 
the  reward  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  murderer  is  lar^  enough  to 
pay  for  a  nundred  ordinary  seances. 
The  effect  of  his  success,  if  he  were 
successful,  would  be  to  make  his 
fortune,  and  convert  Europe  to  Soirit- 
ualism  :  t^o  results  which  coula  not 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  a 
man  who  gains  lus  living  by  spirit- 
ualism, and  who  knows  what  is  the 
opinion  of  his  inte^ty  held  by  all 
but  believers.  Yet  it  is  not  venture- 
some in  us  to  pronounce  that  no 
Medium  will  seize  this  brilliant  op- 
portunity of  clearing  his  character, 
making  his  fortune,  and  convincing 
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Europe.  He  will  avoid  any  such 
decisive  test.  He  will  prefer  to 
summon  the  spirits  of  murdered 
pedlars,  the  spirits  of  statesmen, 
poets,  philosophers^  and  children, 
whose  communications  are  not  so 
valuable,  nor  so  easily  confronted 
with  fact  Like  the  clairvoyante 
reading  the  sealed  letter,  but  never 
attempting  to  read  th6  number  of 
the  bank-note,  he  will  continue  to  be 
medium  of  communications  wholly 
useless,  or  beyond  verification,  but 
will  not  help  us  to  clear  up  this 
Road  mystery,  in  spite  of  the  advan- 
tages to  himself  and  to  society  which 
would  accrue. 

In  the  celebrated  HydesviUe  case, 
the  spirit  of  a  pedlar,  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered,  aid  give  infor- 
mation as  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  murderer.  All  inquiry,  however, 
failed  to  ascertain  that  such  a  per- 
son had  ever  existed.  His  five  chil- 
dren, said  to  be  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, had  never  been  heard  of  there, 
and  the  implied  murderer  ^the  spirit 
did  not  venture  to  accusemm)  was 
not  even  cross-examined.  That  the  in- 
formation turned  out  false,  does  not, 
however,  in  the  least  disturb  the 
spiritualists.  Nay,  Mr  Dale  Owen 
quotes  the  following  :— 

"  It  IB  proper  also  to  state,  in  this  con- 
Dection,  that,  a  few  months  afterwards 
— ^to  wit,  in  July  or  August,  1848 — ^a 
cireumstauoe  occurred  at  Rocheater, 
New  York,  somewhat  analogous  in  oha- 
lacter,  and  indicating  the  danger  of  in- 
dulging, without  corroborating  evidence, 
in  suspicions  aroused  by  alleged  spirit- 
ual information.  A  yoimg  pedlar,  with 
a  waggon  and  two  horses,  and  known  to 
be  possessed  of  several  hundred  dollars, 
having  put  up  at  a  tavern  in  that  city, 
suddenly  disappeared.  Public  opinion 
settled  down  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
murdered.  An  enthusiastic  spiritualist 
had  the  surmise  eonfirmed  by  the  raps. 
Through  the  same  medium  the  credu- 
lous inquirer  was  informed  that  the 
body  lay  in  the  canal,  several  spots 
being  successively  indicated  where  it 
could  be  found.  These  were  anxiously 
dragged,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finally, 
the  dupe*B  wife  was  required  to  go  into 
the  canal  at  a  designated  point,  where 
she  would  certainly  discover  the  corpse ; 
in  obeying  which  injunction  she  nearly 
lost  her  lifis.  Some  months  afberwaixls, 
the  alleged  victim  reappeared:  he  had 
departed  secretly  for  Canada,  to  avoid 
the  importunities  of  his  creditors." 
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The  facility  with  which  the  spirit^ 
ualiBts  evade  all  the  consequences  of 
failures,  is  seen  in  the  note  which 
Mr  Owen  affixes  to  this  nairative  :— 

'*If  we  concede  the  reality  of  the 
Bpirit-rapy  and  if  we  oBsume  to  judge  of 
ultra-mundane  intentions,  we  may  ima- 
gine that  the  purpose  was,  by  so  early 
and  BO  marked  a  lesson,  to  warn  men, 
even  from  the  commencement^  agaiust 
putting  implicit  faith  in  spiritual  com- 
munications." 

When  the  "devils  of  Loudun" 
were  convicted  of  having  communi- 
cated demonstrable  fateehoods,  it 
was  said  to  be  in  order  "  to  confirm 
the  incredulous  in  their  doubts.**  In 
like  manner  the  spirits  of  bur  day, 
although  very  anxious  to  have  their 
communications  listened  to,  are  wont 
to  make  false  statements  for  fear  we 
should  trust  in  them  too  implicitly ! 

The  credulity  which  spiritualists 
display  in  the  absence  or  evidence, 
is  not  more  surprising  than  their  cre- 
dulity in  presence  of  adverse  evi- 
dence. Here  is  a  specimen.  Mr 
Owen  quotes  the  following  :— 

<"  On  the  5th  of  December  1888,  the 
inmates  of  the  farm-house  of  Baldarroch, 
in  the  district  of  Banchory,  Aberdeen- 
shire, were  alarmed  by  observing  a  great 
number  of  sticks,  pebble-stones,  and 
clods  of  earth  flying  about  their 
yard  and  premises.  They  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  discover  who  was  the 
delinquent,  and,  the  shower  of  stones 
continuing  for  five  days  in  succession, 
they  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  devil  and  his  imps  were  alone  the 
cause  of  it.  The  rumour  soon  spread 
all  over  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
hundreds  of  persons  came  from  far  and 
near  to  witness  the  antics  of  the  devils 
of  Baldarroch.  After  the  fifth  day,  the 
showers  of  clods  and  stones  ceased  on 
the  outside  of  the  premises,  and  the 
scene  shifted  to  the  interior.  Spoons, 
knives,  plates,  mustard-pots,  rolling-pins, 
and  flat-irons  appeared  suddenly  endued 
with  the  power  of  self>motion,  and  were 
whirled  from  room  to  room,  and  rattled 
down  the  chimneys,  in  a  manner  nobody 
could  account  for.  The  lid  of  a  mus- 
tard-pot was  put  into  a  cupboard  by  a 
servant-girl,  in  tbe  presence  of  scores  of 
people,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
came  bouncing  down  the  chimney,  to 
the  consternation  of  everybody.  There 
was  also  a  tremendous  knocking  at  the 
doors  and  on  the  roof,  and  pieces  of 
stick  and  pebble-stones  rattled  against 
the  windows  and   broke   them.     The 


whole  neighbourhood  was  a  scene  of 
alarm ;  and  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  per- 
sons of  education,  respectable  farmers, 
within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles,  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  supernatural  charac- 
ter of  these  events.' 

**  The  excitement,  Mackay  goes  on  to 
state,  spread,  within  a  week,  over  the  par- 
ishes of  Banchory-Teman,  Drumoak,Dur- 
ris,  Kincardine  O'Neil,  and  all  the  adja- 
cent district  of  Mearns  and  Aberdeenshire. 
It  was  affirmed  and  believed  that  all 
horses  aud  dogs  that  approached  thd 
farm-house  were  immediately  affected. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  and  the  ser- 
vant-girls said  that  whenever  they  went 
to  bed  they  were  pelted  with  pebbles 
and  other  missiles.  The  farmer  himself 
travelled  a  distance  of  forty  miles  to  an 
old  conjuror,  named  Willie  Foreman,  to 
induce  him,  for  a  handsome  fee,  to  re- 
move the  enchantment  from  his  property. 
The  heritor,  the  minister,  and  all  the 
elders  of  the  kiik,  instituted  an  investi- 
gation, which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  result 

"'After  a  fortnight's  continuance  of 
the  noises/  says  Mackay,  'the  whole 
trick  was  discovered.  The  two  servant- 
lasses  were  strictly  examined,  and  then 
committed  to  prison.  It  appeared  that 
they  were  alone  at  tbe  bottom  of  the 
whole  afiair,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
alarm  and  credulity  of  their  master  and 
mistress  in  the  firut  instance,  and  of  the 
neighbours  and  country  people  after- 
wards, made  their  task  comparatively 
easy.  A  little  common  dexterity  was 
all  they  had  used ;  and,  being  themselves 
unsuspected,  they  swelled  the  alarm  by 
the  wonderful  stories  they  invented.  It 
was  they  who  loosened  the  bricks  in  the 
chimneys,  and  placed  the  dishes  in  such 
a  manner  on  the  shelves  that  they  fell 
on  the  slightest  motion.'  ** 

Instead  of  treating  this  stoiy  as 
one  of  the  many  exposed  tricks,  Mr 
Owen  insists  that  it  was  no  trick. 
"  The  proof  that  the  girls  were  the 
authors  of  the  mischief,"  he  says, 
*^  appears  to  have  rested  on  the  fact 
that  no  sooner  were  they  secured  in 
the  county  jail  than  the  noises 
ceased.**  To  any  but  a  spiritualist 
we  should  say  the  proof  would  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  other.  Magistrates 
m  England  are  not  in  the  habit  ot 
committing  suspected  persons  to 
county  jails,  without  other  proof 
than  what  will  take  place  after  com- 
mitment ;  and  unless  cross-examina- 
tion had  elicited  confession  from  the 
^irls,  they  would  never  have  been 
imprisoned.    But  even  their  confcs- 
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clared  that  ahe  died  in  the  Jewish 
persuasion.  But  although  these  things, 
and  others  equally  tnvial  and  fool- 
ish, have  been  communicated,  there 
has  been  an  utter  absence  of  supra- 
mundane  wisdom,  or  even  of  ordi- 
nary sagacity,  in  dedsiye  cases,  such 
as  the  indication  of  a  muraerer. 
Clairvoyants  have  likewise  made 
many  "  revehitions,"  which  have 
greatlv  startled  credulous  people; 
they  have  read  sealed  letters,  and 
seen  into  diseased  lunss.  and  seen 
distant  events;  but,  although  they 
can  read  sealed  letters,  they  have 
been  unable  to  read  the  number  of  a 
bank-note  enclosed  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope, when  to  have  read  it  would 
have  guned  them  the  note ;  although 
thev  can  see  through  clothes  and 
flesh  into  the  lungs,  and  read  the 
state  of  your  lungs,  they  cannot, 
one  minute  afterwards,  see  what 
you  have  in  your  waistcoat  pocket 
(this  we  have  tried);  and  although 
they  can  describe  what  is  going  on 
in  India,  they  cannot  describe  what 
is  going  on  next  door.  It  is  thus 
also  with  the  rapping  Mediums : 
they  are  profuse  in  communications, 
but  are  unable  to  make  any  oue 
simple  communication  which  could 
be  accepted  as  decisive  of  the  spirit- 
ual hypothesis. 

A  spiritualist  gravely  proposed  the 
other  day,  in  a  morning  newspaper, 
that  a  Medium  should  be  employed 
to  discover  the  murderer  of  Mr 
Kent's  child,  at  Road;  and  there 
are  several  reasons  whv  any  Medium, 
who  is  honest,  should  accept  the 
proposition,  and  why  earnest  be- 
lievers should  insist  on  his  accept- 
ing it.  In  the  first  place,  he  ex- 
hibits his  powers  for  money;  and 
the  reward  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  murderer  is  lai]ge  enough  to 
pay  for  a  hundred  ordinary  seances. 
The  effect  of  his  success,  if  he  were 
successful,  would  be  to  make  his 
fortune,  and  convert  Europe  to  Spirit- 
ualism :  ti^o  results  which  coula  not 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  a 
man  who  gains  his  living  by  spirit- 
ualism, and  who  knows  what  is  the 
opinion  of  his  integrity  held  by  all 
but  believers.  Yet  it  is  not  venture- 
some in  us  to  pronounce  that  no 
Medium  will  seize  this  brilliant  op- 
portunity of  cleariug  his  character, 
making  nis  fortune,  and  convindng 
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Europe.  He  will  avoid  any  such 
decisive  test  He  will  prefer  to 
summon  the  spirito  of  murdered 
pedlars,  the  spirite  of  statesmen, 
poete,  philosopners^  and  children, 
whose  communications  are  not  so 
valuable,  nor  so  easily  confronts 
with  fact  like  the  clairvoyanto 
reading  the  sealed  letter,  but  never 
attempting  to  read  th^  number  of 
the  bimk-note,  he  will  continue  to  be 
medium  of  communications  wholly 
useless,  or  beyond  verification,  but 
will  not  help  us  to  clear  up  this 
Boad  mystery,  in  spite  of  the  advan- 
tages to  himself  and  to  society  which 
would  accrue. 

In  the  celebrated  Hydesville  case, 
the  spirit  of  a  pedlar,  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered,  aid  give  infor- 
mation as  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  murderer.  All  inquiry,  however, 
failed  to  ascertain  that  such  a  per- 
son had  ever  existed.  His  five  chil- 
dren, said  to  be  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, had  never  been  heard  of  there, 
and  the  implied  murderer  (the  spirit 
did  not  venture  to  cuxuse  mm)  was 
not  even  cross-examined.  That  the  in- 
formation turned  out  false,  does  not, 
however,  in  the  least  disturb  the 
spirituslista  Naj,  Mr  Dale  Owen 
quotes  the  following  :— 

"  It  IB  proper  also  to  state,  in  this  oon- 
nection,  that,  a  few  mouths  afterwards 
— ^to  wit,  in  July  or  August,  1848 — a 
eircumstanoe  occurred  at  Rocheater, 
New  York,  somewhat  analogous  in  oha- 
lacter,  and  indicating  the  danger  of  in- 
dulging, without  corroborating  evidence, 
in  suspicions  aroused  by  alleged  spirit- 
ual information.  A  yoimg  pedlar,  with 
a  waggon  and  two  horses,  and  known  to 
be  possessed  of  several  hundred  dollars, 
haring  put  up  at  a  tayem  in  that  city, 
suddenly  disappeared.  Public  opinion 
settled  down  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
murdered.  An  enthusiastio  spiritualist 
bad  the  surmise  eonfirmed  by  the  raps. 
Through  the  same  medium  the  credu- 
lous inquirer  was  informed  that  the 
body  lay  in  the  canal,  several  spots 
being  successively  indicated  where  it 
could  be  found.  These  were  anxiously 
dragged,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finally, 
the  dupe*B  wife  was  required  to  go  into 
the  canal  at  a  designated  point,  where 
she  would  certainly  discover  the  corpse ; 
in  obeying  which  injunction  she  nearly 
lost  her  life.  Some  months  afterwai^^ 
the  alleged  victim  reappeared;  he  had 
departed  secretly  for  Canada,  to  avoid 
the  importunities  of  his  creditors." 
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The  facility  with  which  the  siHrit* 
valists  evade  aU  the  conaequencee  of 
fiulurea,  is  seen  in  the  note  which 
Mr  Owen  affixes  to  this  nairative  :— 

"If  we  concede  the  reality  of  the 
apirit-rap,  and  if  we  assume  to  judge  of 
ultra-muDdane  inteniioDS,  we  may  ima- 
gine that  the  purpose  was,  by  so  early 
and  so  mailed  a  lesson,  to  warn  men, 
even  from  the  commencement^  agaiust 
patting  implicit  faith  in  spiritual  com- 
municationB.'' 

When  the  "devils  of  Loudnn" 
were  convicted  of  having  communi- 
cated demonstrable  fafiehoods,  it 
was  said  to  be  in  order  "  to  confirm 
the  incredulous  in  their  doubts."  In 
like  manner  the  spirits  of  our  da^ , 
although  very  anxious  to  have  their 
communications  listened  to,  are  wont 
to  make  false  statements  for  fear  we 
should  trust  in  them  too  implicitly ! 

The  credulity  which  spiritualists 
display  in  the  absence  of  evidence, 
is  not  more  surprising  than  their  cre- 
dulity in  presence  of  adverse  evi- 
dence. Here  is  a  specimen.  Mr 
Owen  quotes  the  following  :— 

'* '  On  the  5th  of  December  1838,  the 
inmates  of  the  farm-house  of  Baldarrocb, 
in  the  district  of  Banchory,  Aberdeen- 
shire, were  alarmed  by  observing  a  great 
number  of  sticks,  pebble-stones,  and 
clods  of  earth  flying  about  their 
yard  and  premises.  They  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  discover  who  was  the 
delinquent,  and,  the  shower  of  stones 
continuing  for  five  days  in  succession, 
they  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  devil  and  his  imps  were  alone  the 
cause  of  it.  The  rumour  soon  spread 
all  over  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
hundreds  of  persons  came  from  far  and 
near  to  witness  the  antics  of  the  devils 
of  Baldarroch.  After  the  fifth  day,  the 
showers  of  clods  and  stones  ceased  on 
the  outside  of  the  premises,  and  the 
scene  shifted  to  the  Interior.  Spoons, 
knives,  plates,  mustard-pots,  rolling-pins, 
and  flat-irons  appeared  suddenly  endued 
with  the  power  of  self-motion,  and  were 
whirled  from  room  to  room,  and  rattled 
down  the  chimneys,  in  a  manner  nobody 
could  account  for.  The  lid  of  a  mus- 
tard-pot was  put  into  a  cupboard  by  a 
servant-girl,  in  the  presence  of  scores  of 
people,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
came  bouncing  down  the  chimney,  to 
the  consternation  of  everybody.  There 
was  also  a  tremendous  knocking  at  the 
doors  and  on  the  roof,  and  pieces  of 
stick  and  pebble-stoues  rattled  against 
the  windows  and  broke   them.     The 
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whole  neighbourhood  was  a  scene  of 
alarm ;  and  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  per- 
sons of  education,  respectable  farmers, 
within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles,  expreesed 
their  belief  in  the  supernatural  charac- 
ter of  these  events.' 

"  The  excitement,  Mackay  goes  on  to 
state,  spread,  within  a  week,  over  the  par- 
ishes of  Banchory-Teman,Drumoak,Dur- 
ris,  Kincardine  O'Neil,  and  all  the  adja- 
cent disti*ict  of  Mearns  and  Aberdeenshire. 
It  was  affirmed  and  believed  that  all 
horses  and  dogs  that  approached  th6 
farm-house  were  immediately  affected. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  and  the  ser- 
vant-girls said  that  whenever  they  went 
to  bed  they  were  pelted  with  pebbles 
and  other  missiles.  The  farmer  himself 
travelled  a  distance  of  forty  miles  to  an 
old  conjuror,  named  Willie  Foreman,  to 
induce  him,  for  a  handsome  fee,  to  re- 
move the  enchantment  from  his  property. 
The  heritor,  the  minister,  and  all  the 
elders  of  the  kiik,  instituted  an  investi- 
gation, which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  result 

"'After  a  fortnight's  continuance  of 
the  noises,*  says  Mackay,  'the  whole 
trick  was  discovered.  The  two  servant- 
lasses  were  strictly  examined,  and  then 
committed  to  prison.  It  appeared  that 
they  were  alone  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
alarm  and  credulity  of  their  master  and 
mistress  in  the  firat  instance,  and  of  the 
neighbours  and  country  people  after- 
wards, made  their  task  comparatively 
easy.  A  little  common  dexterity  was 
all  they  had  used;  and,  being  themselves 
unsuspected,  they  swelled  the  alarm  by 
the  wonderful  stories  they  invented.  It 
was  they  who  loosened  the  bricks  in  the 
chimneys,  and  placed  the  dishes  in  such 
a  manner  on  the  shelves  that  they  fell 
on  the  slightest  motion.' " 

Instead  of  treating  this  stoiy  as 
one  of  the  many  exposed  tricks,  Mr 
Owen  insists  that  it  was  no  trick. 
"  The  proof  that  the  girls  were  the 
authors  of  the  mischief/'  he  says^ 
^  appears  to  have  rested  on  the  fact 
that  no  sooner  were  they  secured  in 
the  county  jail  than  the  noises 
ceased.**  To  any  but  a  spiritualist 
we  should  say  the  proof  would  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  other.  Magistrates 
m  England  are  not  in  the  habit  ot 
committing  suspected  persons  to 
county  jails,  without  other  proof 
than  what  will  take  place  after  com- 
mitment ;  and  unless  cross-examina- 
tion had  elicited  confession  from  the 
^irls,  they  would  never  have  been 
imprisoned.    But  even  their  confcs- 
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Bion  would  not  distarb  Mr  Owen's    coin^efcedanewrendaice,ab<ratieTCQty 

or  eighty  yards  from  tfa&i  in  which  he 
was  then  living^  intending  to  mo?e  into 
it  in  a  few  days.  The  new  house  wv  in 
plain  sight  of  the  old,  no  tree  or  shnib 
intervening ;  but  they  were  sepanted, 
about  half  way,  by  a  small,  somewhit 
abrupt  ravine.  A  garden  stretched  from 
tbe  old  house  to  the  hither  edge  of  this 
ravine,  and  the  further  extremity  of  tUg 
garden  was  about  forty  yards  from  the 
newly  erected  building.  Both  baildinp 
fronted  west,  towards  a  public  road,  the 
south  side  of  the  old  dwelli&g  beiog 
directly  opposite  to  the  north  side  of  the 
new.  Attached  to  the  rear  of  the  oev 
dwelling  was  a  spacious  kitchen,  of 
which  a  door  opened  to  the  north 

"  The  Cftmily,  at  that  time,  consisted 
of  father,  mother,  uncle,  and  nine  chil* 
dren.  One  of  the  elder  daughters,  then 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  yean  old, 
was  named  Rhoda;  and  soother,  the 
youngest  but  one,  Lucy,  wis  between 
three  and  four  yean  of  age. 

"  One  afternoon  in  that  month  of  Oc- 
tober, after  a  heavy  rain,  the  weather 
had  cleared  up  ;  and  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  the  sun  shone  out  About 
five  o'clock  Mrs  C stepped  out  into 


belief;  the  idea  of  these  two  girls 
havinff  performed  such  a  trick  unde- 
tected IS  to  him  far  more  incredible 
than  tnat  spirits  should  have  been  at 
worL 

''For  five  days  a  shower  of  sticks, 
stones,  and  clods  of  earth  are  seen  flying 
about  tbe  yard,  and  are  thrown  against 
the  windows.  Hundreds  of  persons  come 
to  witness  the  phenomenon,  and  nmu  of 
^em  can  account  for  it.  Is  it  credible^ 
is  it  eonceivahU,\hai  two  girls,  employed 
all  day  in  menial  duties  under  the  eye 
of  their  mistress,  should,  by  'a  litUe 
common  dexterity,' have  continued  such 
a  practical  joke  for  five  houn — ^to  say 
nothing  of  fire  days— vrt/Aouf  being  in- 
evitably detected  f  Then  various  utensils 
in  the  house  not  only  move,  as  if  self- 
impelled,  about  the  room,  but  are  whirled 
from  one  room  to  another,  or  dropped 
down  the  chimney,  in  presence  of  crowds 
of  witnesses.  There  is  a  tremendous 
knocking  at  the  doors  and  on  the  roof, 
and  the  windows  are  broken  by  sticks 
and  pebble  •  stones  that  rattle  against 
them.  This  farce  is  kept  up  for  ten 
dayt  VMTtf  making  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood a  scene  of  alarm,  hafiing  the  in- 
genuity qf  heritor,  minister,  and  elders; 
and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  it  was 
all  a  mere  prank  of  two  servant-girls, 
effected  by  loosening  a  few  bricks  in  the 
chimney,  and  placing  the  crockery  so 
that  it  fell  on  slight  motion  f  A  notable 
specimen,  surely,  of  the  credulouaness  of 
incredulity  1 " 

After  the  specimens  we  have  given 
of  Mr  Dale  Owen's  credulity,  and 
utter  inability  to  discriminate  evi- 
dence, no  surprise  will  be  felt  at  his 
having  made  a  collection  of  stories 
relating  to  dreams,  haunted  houses, 
and  apparitions,  as  proofs  of  spiritual 
communications.  The  stories  of  a\r 
paritions  are  curious,  and  might  make 
a  convert  of  every  one  who  is  weak 
enough  to  conclude  that  whatever  is 
not  understood  must  needs  be  super- 
natural. These  stories  often  wear 
a  most  deceptive  air  of  precision. 
Names  and  dates  are  given  with 
scrupulous  exactness;  and  the  stories 
themselves  are  certainly  such  as  Iniffle 
explanation.    Here  is  one  : — 

"  In  the  month  of  October  1838,  Mr 

0 ,  a  gentleman,  several  members  of 

whose  family  have  since  become  well 
and  faToumbly  known  in  the  literary 
world,  was  residing  in  a  country  house, 
in  HamUton  County,  Ohio.    He  had  just 


a  yard  on  the  south  side  of  the  dwdhng 
they  were  occupying,  whence,  in  the 
evening  sun,  the  new  house,  including 
the  kitchen  already  referred  to,  wm  dis- 
tinctly visible.      Suddenly  she  called  a 

daughter,  A ,  saying  to  her,  *  WWt 

can  Rhoda  possibly  be  doing  there,  with 
the  child  in  her  arms?  She  ought  to 
know  better,  this  damp  weather.'  A  — i 
looking  in  the  direction  in  which  her 
mother  pomted,  saw,  plsinly  and  unnuj- 
takably,  seated  in  a  rocking-chair,  jurt 
within  the  kitchen-door  of  the  new  rea- 
dence,  Rhoda,  with  Lucy  in  her  arma 
*  What  a  strange  thing!'  she exchuroed ; 
*it  is  but  a  few  minutes  since  I  left 
them  up-stairs.'  And,  with  that,  goii« 
in  search  of  them,  she  found  both  in  one 
of  the  upper  rooms,  and  brought  them 

down.     Mr  C and  other  memben 

of  the  fiimily  soon  joined  them.  Th^ 
amasement,  that  of  Rhoda  especially, 
may  be  imagined  The  figures  seated 
at  the  hall-door,  and  the  two  children 
now  actually  in  their  midst,  were  abso- 
lutely identical  in  appearance,  even  to 
each  minute  particular  of  dreu, 

"  Five  minutes  more  elapsed,  in  breath- 
less expectation,  and  there  still  sat  th» 
figures;  that  of  Rhoda  appearing  to  ro<» 
with  the  motion  of  the  chair  on  which 
it  seemed  seated.  All  the  family  coi^ 
gr^iated,  and  every  member  of  itj- 
tiierefore  twelve  persons  in  all— saw  the 
figures,  noticed  the  rocking  motion; 
and  became  convinced,  past  all  possible 
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dottbt^  tliai  it  wtu  the  appearance  of 
Rhoda  and  Lucy. 

*'  Then  the  father,  Mr  C ,  resolved 

to  cross  over  and .  endeavour  to  obtain 
aome  solution  of  the  mystery ;  but,  hav- 
ing lost  sight  of  the  figures  in  descending 
-the  ravine,  when  he  ascended  the  oppo* 
site  bank  they  were  gone. 

**  Meanwhile  the  daughter  A >  bad 

^wmlked  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
giwden,  so  as  to  get  a  closer  view ;  and 
the  rest  mmained  gazing  from  the  spot 
whence  they  had  first  witnessed  this  un- 
accountable phenomenon. 

**8oon  after  Bffr  C had  left  the 

house,  they  all  saw  the  appearance  of 
Rhoda  rise  from  the  chair,  with  the 
child  in  its  arms ;  then  lie  down  across 
the  threshold  of  the  kitchen-door ;  and 
alter  it  had  remained  in  that  recumbent 
position  for  a  minute  or  two,  still  em- 
bracing  the  child,  the  figures  were  seen 
gradually  to  sink  down,  out  of  sight. 

'*When  Mr  C^ —  reached  the  en- 
trance, there  was  not  a  trace  nor  appear- 
ance of  a  human  being.  The  rocking- 
ehatr,  which  had  been  conveyed  across  to 
the  kitchen  some  time  before,  still  stood 
there,  just  inside  the  door,  but  it  was 
empty.  He  searched  the  house  care- 
fully, from  garret  to  cellar ;  but  nothing 
whatever  was  to  be  seen.  He  inspected 
the  clay,  soft  from  the  rain,  at  the  rear 
exit  of  the  kitchen,  and  all  around  the 
house,  but  not  a  footstep  could  he  dis- 
cover. There  was  not  a  tree  or  bush 
anywhere  near,  behind  which  any  one 
could  secrete  himself,  the  dwelling  being 
erected  on  a  bare  hill-side. 

''  The  fiither  returned  from  bis  fruitless 
search,  to  learn,  with  a  shudder,  what 
the  family  meanwhile  had  wituessed. 
The  circumstance,  as  may  be  supposed, 
made  upon  them  a  profound  impression ; 
stamping  itself  in  indelible  characters 
4m  the  minds  of  all." 

Singular  enough.  Yet  Mr  Owen 
seems  to  forget  that  inasmuch  as  the 
two  children  seen  in  the  vision  were 
themselves  alive  and  present  in  the 
house,  the  vision  could  not  have  been 
one  of  spirits  appearing — unless  we 
are  to  suppose  tnat  spirits  can  be  in 
two  places  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
And  without  pretending  to  explain 
this  vision,  especially  on  the  nar- 
rative before  us,  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  it  was  in  some  way 
{analogous  to  that  of  the  Brocken 
spirit  :— 

'*  In  the  Philotophical  Magazine  (vol. 
i  p.  232)  will  be  found  a  record  of  the 
observations  which  finally  explained  to 
the  scientific,  world,  t^e  nature  of  the 


gigantic  appearance  which,  from  the 
summit  of  the  Brocken  (one  of  the  Hartz 
Mountains),  for  long  years  excited  the 
wondering  credulity  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  astonishment  of  the  passing 
traveller.  A  Mr  Haue  devoted  some 
time  to  this  subject  One  day,  while  he 
was  contemplating  the  giant,  a  violent 
puff  of  wind  was  on  the  point  of  carrying 
off  his  hat.  Suddenly  clapping  his  hand 
upon  it,  the  giant  did  the  same.  Mr 
Haue  bowed  to  him,  and  the  salute  was 
returned.  He  then  called  the  proprietor 
of  the  neighbouring  inn  and  imparted  to 
him  his  discovery.  The  experiments 
were  renewed  with  the  same  effect.  It 
became  evident  that  the  appearance  was 
but  an  optical  efiect  produced  by  a 
strongly  illuminated  body  placed  amid 
light  clouds,  reflected  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  magnified  till  it  ap- 
peared five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  height. 
*'  In  Westmoreland  and  other  moun- 
tainous countries  the  peasants  often 
imagine  that  they  see  in  the  clouds 
troops  of  cavalry  and  armies  on  the 
march — when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  but 
the  reflection  of  horses  pasturing  on  a 
hill  side,  and  peaceful  travellers  or  la- 
bourers passing  over  the  landscape." 

The  desire  to  explain  the  narratives 
we  hear  and  the  marvels  we  witness, 
often  leads  to  rash  statements  and 
suppositions,  the  effect  of  which  is 
only  to  confirm  the  credulity  of  the 
credulous.  It  is  better  to  abstain 
from  explanation.  When  you  hear 
of  tables  rising  in  the  air,  no  one 
touching  them,  content  yourself  with 
regarding  these  things  as  you  re^d 
Houdin's  conjuring  tricks.  Fall 
back  upon  the  simple  confession  that 
you  don*t  know  how  the  things  are 
done,  and  don't  care  to  know.  You 
have  ample  evidence  that  the  thing 
is  a  trick.  You  have  ample  evi- 
dence that  some  Mediums  are  im- 
postors; what  evidence  have  you 
that  all  are  not  ? 

Adelu8ionsogross,adoctrine  so  ab- 
surd, and  a  practice  so  base  and  debas- 
ing, only  deserves  serious  notice  be- 
cause of  the  light  it  concentrates  upon 
that  want  of  a  ri^ht  appreciation  of 
evidence  which  is  common  among 
mankind.  In  this  respect  it  may  have 
been  of  service.  *'  II  ne  suffit  pas  de 
dire  que  Tesprit  est  faible,"  said  Male- 
branche ;  "  il  faut  lui  faire  sentir  ses 
faiblessea"  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  human  testimony  is  fallible ; 
we  must  point  out  the  origin  of  its 
weakness— its  tendency  to  err. 
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If  we  seek  for  one  diBtinguishing 
mark  of  philosophic  advancement  in 
a  nation  or  an  individual,  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  keen  perception  of  what 
constitutes  evidence.  There  may  be, 
and  there  often  is,  enormous  intel- 
lectual activity  and  brilliant  faculty 
coiijoined  with  avery  imperfect  sense 
of  evidence ;  so  that  splendid  crea- 
tions of  art  and  daring  systems  of 
philosophy  ofben  issue  from  minds 
which  very  faintly  discriminate  the 
elements  of  a  demonstration.  Some- 
times this  is  congenital  weakness ; 
sometimes  it  is  due  to  imperfect  cul- 
ture; men  rely  on  incomplete  evi- 
dence, because  they  have  not  learned 
what  complete  evidence  is.  The 
latter  condition  is  noticeable  in  the 
speculations  of  early  philosophers, 
who  uniformly  accepted  verbal  dis- 
tinctions for  valid  proofs,  simply  be- 
cause they  had  not  learned  to  dis- 
criminate the  illusory  nature  of  ver- 
bal distinctions.  In  Aristotle,  for 
example,  we  constantly  find  a  refer- 
ence to  what  has  been  said  on  a 
subject.  "  The  usual  point  from 
which  he  starts  in  his  inquiries,"  to 
quote  Dr  Whewell's  account,  "is 
that  we  say  thus  or  thus  in  common 
language.  Thus,  when  he  discusses 
the  question  whether  there  be  in  any^ 
part  of  the  universe  a  void,  or  sp^ce 
m  which  there  is  nothing,  he  inquires 
first  in  how  many  senses  we  say  that 
one  thing  is  in  another.  He  enu- 
merates many  of  these ;  we  say  the 
part  is  in  the  whole,  as  the  finger  is 
in  the  hand ;  again  we  say  the  species 
is  in  the  genus,  as  man  is  included  in 
animal;  a^in  the  government  of 
Greece  is  tn  the  King ;  and  various 
other  senses  are  described  and  exem- 
plified, but  of  all  these  ike  most  proper 
IS  when  we  say  a  thing  is  in  a  vessel, 
and  generally  in  place'* * 

It  IS  to  a  better  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  Evidence  that  the  de- 
cline of  superstition  is  due.  The 
figments  of  the  imagination  vanish 
before  the  realities  of  science  ;  and  ' 
science  itself  becomes  rapid  in  its 
ffrowth  onl^ because  men  haveleamed 
8ie  necessity  of  testing  their  conclu- 
sions, and  cross-examining  the  evi- 
dence. Subject  to  the  fears  and 
phantasies  of  an  imagination  which 
IS  stimulated  by  the  marvels  enoom- 
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passing  him,  man  is  incessantly  cre- 
ating bugb^urs  and  obstacles  out  of 
unusual  phenomena.  He  is  credulous 
from  his  very  impatience  to  get  the 
truth,  and  his  inexperience  of  the 
ways  in  which  truth  can  be  sought 
Fearful  curiositv  is  the  ori^n  of 
superstitions ;  solemn  curiosity  is  the 
ongin  of  philosophies. 

The  grossness  and  universality  of 
the  superstitions  which  have  alarm- 
ed and  subdued  mankind,  have  often 
been  made  the  subject  of  declama- 
tion ;  but  it  would  perhaps  have 
mitigated  the  contempt  of  some  de- 
claimers,  could  they  have  known 
that  the  credulity  they  are  pity- 
ing had  often  as  rational  a  basis  as 
the  lofty  speculations  of  a  Pytha- 
goras a  Plato,  or  a  Hegel.  Sur- 
rounded as  we  are  by  mysteries,  and 
helpless  as  we  find  ourselves  amid 
them,  we  are  irresistibly  prompted  to 
seek  an  explanation  of  them.  So 
strong  is  this  desire,  that,  in  all  but 
very  acute  or  very  cultivated  minds, 
any  explanation  which  does  not  con- 
tradict previous  conceptions  is  eagerly 
received.  In  the  presence  of  moving 
tables,  the  cause  of  the  movement 
not  bein^  apparent,  men  cannot  ac- 
quiesce m  simple  ignorance;  they 
demand  an  explanation ;  and  the 
mere  sug^tion  that  spirits  moved 
the  table  is  readily  welcomed.  And 
others,  who  reject  with  scorn  the 
suggestion  of  spirits,  accept,  on  no 
better  evidence,  the  suggestion  of 
"  electricity." 

Supreme  disregard  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  facts  on  which  its  conclusions 
are  based,  is  one  of  the  marks  of  an 
uncultivated  intellect  It  is  a  part 
of  the  (^edulousness  continued  from 
childhood ;  and  is  seen  in  the  accept- 
ance, without  mis^ving,  of  any  state- 
ment  of  facts  which  is  made  confi- 
dently, and  without  obvious  motive 
for  deceit.  Not  only  in  matters  of 
science,  but  in  matters  of  daily  life^ 
is  this  credulity  observed.  You  can- 
not step  into  an  omnibus,  or  chat 
with  an  acquaintance  at  the  club, 
without  hearing  distinct,  positive, 
and  important  statements  respecting 
the  intentions  of  public  men,— state- 
ments involving  their  personal  hon- 
our, perhaps  the  national  safet:^,  and 
uttered  with  an  air  of  conviction 


*  Whbwell  :  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  CSiap.  L 
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which  would  be  ludicroas  were  it 
not  80  sad ;  vet  if  you  happen  to  aak 
on  what  evidence  the  sp^iker  relies, 
joa  find  perhaps  that  there  is  no- 
thing better  than  the  earmise  or 
gossip  of  Our  Own  Correspondent,  or 
of  some  ^  ignorant  ape  walking  aboat 
in  bfTMiches,"  who  undertakes  to  sup- 
ply a  newspaper  with  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  motives  of  persons  he  has 
never  seen,  and  whose  characters  he 
cannot  know.  The  other  day  we 
heard  a  lady  speak  with  sorrowing 
sererity  of  a  popular  author  being 
''such  a  dreaoftu  liar."  Surprised 
at  the  charge,  we  asked  on  what 
evidence  it  was  asserted.  She  was 
completely  taken  aback  at  the  idea 
of  evidence  being  requisite;  but 
quidcly  retumincr  to  her  position,  she 
confidently  replied,  ''Oh!  it  is 
known."  By  wnom  known,  and  how 
Icnown,  remained  a  mystery.  She 
had  heard  this  said ;  had  bekeved  it 
without  miB^ving,  and  repeated  it 
with  conviction. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks has  been  to  show  how  easily 
an  inference  mav  be  mistaken  for  a 
fiict,  and  how  habituallv  men  declare 
they  have  seen  what  they  have  only 
inferred.  Seeing  is.  in  all  cases,  be- 
lieving; but  in  all  cases  we  must 
assure  ouiselves  of  what  we  have 
seen,  carefully  discriminating  it  from 
what  we  have  not  seen  but  only 
imagined,  and  carefully  ascertaining 
whether  the  facts  seen  by  us  are  all 
the  facts  then  present  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  see  accurately  any  se- 
ries of  events ;  nor,  when  under  any 
strong  emotion,  is  it  easy  to  prevent 
the  imagination  from  usurpmg  the 
pUice  of  vision.  "  Many  individuals," 
says  liebig, "  overlook  half  the  event 
through  carelessness ;  another  adds 
to  wlmt  he  observes  the  creation  of 
his  own  imagination ;  whilst  a  third, 
who  sees  svdOKciently  distinctly  the 
different  parts  of  the  whole,  con- 
founds together  things  which  ought 
to  be  kept  separate.  In  the  Oorlitz 
trial,  in  Darmstadt,  the  female  at- 
tendants who  washed  and  clothed  the 
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body,  observed  on  it  neither  arms  nor 
head;  another  witness  saw  one  arm, 
and  a  head  the  size  of  a  man's  fist; 
a  third,  a  physician,  saw  both  arms 
and  head  of  the  usual  size."  * 

The  scientific  intellect  is  alert  and 
inquisitive  as  to  proof.  It  is  not  <Jon- 
tented  with  observing  all  the  links  in 
the  chain  are  united,  unless  each  link 
is  of  firm  iron.  The  logical  se<iuence 
may  be  perfect,  yet  the  premises  all 
wrong.  In  the  early  days  of  science, 
important  conclusions  were  formed 
upon  evidence  which  no  one  thought 
or  testing.  Explanations  were  abun- 
dant ;  theories  cost  little ;  but  actual 
knowledge  was  small.  Centuries  of 
such  philosophy  produced  little  re- 
sult; two  centuries  of  philosophy, 
since  men  began  to  be  rigorous  as  to 
evidence,  have  produced  the  splendid 
results  we  know. 

Yet  although  the  necessity  of  test- 
ing evidence  is  fully  recognised  in 
theory,  it  is  still  firequently  neglected 
in  practice  even  by  men  of  science. 
On  all  hands  we  see  men  speculating 
without  undergoing  the  tedious  but 
indispensable  process  of  veri6cation. 
They  take  too  much  for  granted. 
The^  fail  to  distinguish  between  pro- 
bability and  proof;  between  hypo- 
thesis and  fact.  If  this  laxity  is  no- 
ticeable in  science, no  one  will  wonder 
at  its  existence  in  morals  and  politics : 
there,  men  who  demand  evidence  are 
considered  ''troublesome.'*  Never- 
theless there,  as  in  science,  we  must 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  believe 
without  evidence,  and  to  mistake  an 
inference  for  a  fact:  there,  as  in 
science^  we  must  be  very  cautious  in 
admitting  the  statement  of  a  respect- 
able witness  to  be  a  complete  expres- 
tion  of  the  facts,  merely  because  his 
character  guarantees  the  veracity  of 
the  statement  as  to  what  he  saw.  We 
do  not  impugn  his  veracity  in  declar- 
ing that  no  character  can  be  a  guar- 
antee for  the  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  a  description ;  because  the 
description  can  only  be  of  the  facts 
seen  by  him— the  facts  unseen  are 
beyond  his  testimony. 


*  LiEBio  :  Letten  on  Chemistry,  p.  28.  On  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  1851/  the  reporters  in  the  newspapers  differed  almost  as  widely.  One  declared 
the  weather  to  have  been  perfect — **  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell ; "  another  declared  it 
"  ahowery ; "  a  third  described  the  four  grey  hones  which  drew  the  Queen's  carriage ; 
a  fourth  called  them  four  hay$  ;  a  gentleman  whom  we  interrogated  said  the  horses 
wera  fwobaya. 
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A  LiTTLB  time  ago  we  were  all 
reading  with  avidity  the  sparkling, 
witty,  and  intelligent  work  of  M. 
About  on  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 
of  the  Pope.  M.  About  is  a  writer 
who,  like  our  own  late  Sydney  Smith, 
mingles  so  much  wit  and  pleasantij 
with  his  pungent  remarks  and  hu 
grave  condemnatory  facts,  that  many 
readers  are  apt  to  think  that  they 
have  been  amused  rather  than  in- 
structed bv  him  —  enlivened  more 
than  enlightened.  To  such  readers 
the  confirmatory  evidence  of  a  sedate 
Englishman  and  a  pious  Catholic, 
who  has  been  long  residing  in  Borne, 
may  be  acceptable.  We  have  to  in- 
troduce to  them  a  work  of  a  quite 
different  stamp  from  M.  About's— a 
grave,  conscientious,  serious  work, 
that  aims  at  no  wit,  that  sometimes 
dallies  with  the  poetical  aspect  of 
things,  that  displays,  wherever  fit 
occasion  presents,  a  gentle  and  not 
intolerant  spirit  of  piety,  but  which 
never  seeks  to  raise  a  smile.  His 
unwilling  testimony,  extorted  by  ex- 
perience or  personal  observation,  to 
the  weakness  and  defects  inherent  in 
the  Papal  Government,  may  be  of 
value  to  those  who  still  need  to  be 
convinced  that  the  two  characters  of 
Catholic  priest  and  civil  magistrate 
ought  not  to  be  combined  in  the 
same  person. 

It  is  an  unwilling  or  reluctant  wit- 
ness that  we  have  before  us.  Charles 
Hemans,  the  author  of  this  book, 
son  of  the  poetess  who  has  made  his 
name  celebrated  in  England,  is  one 
of  that  small  and  most  curious  group 
of  English  laymen  who,  in  these  later 
days,  from  an  exuberance  of  piety 
or  leamiag,  have  deserted  the  too 
tame  and  scanty  creed  of  Protestant- 
ism for  that  fulness  of  religious  faith 
which  they  find  in  Catholicism. 
What  was  the  peculiar  line  of  cogent 
reasoning  which  induced  an  intelli- 
gent Englishman  —  not  himself  a 
Eriest,  or  solicitous  to  share  in  the 
onour  or  mysterious  power  of  the 
priesthood— to  break  with  his  earlier 


creed,  the  creed  of  his  home  and  of 
his  country,  in  order  to  submit  him* 
self  to  a  foreign  church,  which,  more 
than  any  other  church  or  priothood 
that  ever  existed,  labours  to  repram 
idi  free  intellectual  movement-we 
do  not  know,  and  do  not  Beek  to 
know.  This  is  matter  of  penonal 
and  private  history.  Wehavemerdj 
to  observe  that  one  who  took  up  hu 
residence  in  Rome,  to  be  dose  to  the 
very  source  and  fountain-bead  of  Tt- 
ligious  tmth,  and  to  be  partidpiut 
in  the  purest  and  most  perfect  reli- 
gious worship,  could  not  readilv,or 
without  much  provocation,  have 
come  forward  as  an  evidence  aeainst 
the  temporal  government  of  toe  so- 
vereign under  whose  spiritnal  gov- 
emment  he  had  been  so  solidtoiu  to 
place  himself. 

Mr  Hemans*8  work,  as  its  title  will 
show,  is  of  an  ambitious  order,  and 
the  present  volume  is  to  be  regarded 
only  as  a  portion  or  instalment  of  it 
Catholic  Italy  and  its  InstilutioM, 
is  a  title,  indeed,  that  opens  a  wide 
and  indefinite  prospect.  But  as  we 
are  concerned  with  that  part  qdIj  of 
the  present  volume  which  treats  of 
the  Pope's  civil  government,  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  us  to  pass  any  mg- 
ment  on  the  general  design  of  the 
work,  or  to  say  how  far  this  volume 
has  carried  out  its  SiCCommoBm^' 
Partly  owing  to  the  negligence  ol 
a  foreign  printer,  the  book  wears  a 
somewhat  uninviting  aspect  Au- 
thors, we  know,  are  abundantly 
repaid  by  the  pleasant  occupfttion 
their  own  work  supplies  to  *hem; 
but  if  it  were  not  for  this  refledaon, 
some  feeling  of  melancholy  and  re- 
gret would  have  stolen  over  ufl  as  wjB 
perused  this  volume^  There  w  evi- 
dence throughout  of  much  mdaatrjj, 
much  observation,  much  reading,  ana 
an  earnest  conscientious  spirit;  jet 
all,  we  fear,  will  fail  of  acoom^i^' 
ing  any  definite  result.  A  preci« 
definite  object  hardly  seems  to  have 
been  aimed  at.  His  materials,  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  are  brougM 
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eonfosedly  before  lu ;  his  combina- 
tion of  purely  historical  matter 
with  contemporaiY  events  and  mat- 
ter of  personal  observation,  is  not 
sldlfiilly  contrived.  We  seem  some- 
times to  be  reading  a  book  of  travels, 
sometimes  a  dry  historical  summary. 
There  is  a  want  of  that  ordinary 
literary  skill,  of  that  tact  and  judg- 
ment to  select  and  combine,  whioi 
may  be  seen  in  many  a  work  not 
evincing  half  the  industry  or  thought 
giTen  to  the  production  of  these  pages. 
Mr  Hemans  does  not  paraoe  his 
theology,  or  give  to  it  any  disagree- 
able prominence.  To  judge  by  the 
volume  before  us,  the  SBsthetic  side 
of  the  Catholic  worship— the  poetrv 
and  art  which  naturaUy  unite  with 
its  eymbolic  ritual — has  made  more 
impression  on  him  than  its  peculiar 
dogmas  of  theology.  After  describing 
the  mental  stupor  and  degrading  po- 
Terty  into  which  a  certain  Itahan 
town  is  sunk,  he  brings  through  its 
long  straggling  streets  some  gay  and 
imposing  procession,  and  in  the  plea- 
sure which  this  spectacle  gives  to  him 
and  to  the  populace,  he  seems  for  a 
moment  to  forgive  or  forget  all  that 
be  has  been  telling  us.  A  pious  and 
charitable  priesthM>d  distributes  iJms 
indiscriminatelv,  and  thereby  culti- 
vates sloth  and  pauperism ;  a  pious 
and  dogmatic  priesthood  distributes 
another  kind  of  alms— its  miserable 
dole  of  religious  knowledge— and  cul- 
tivates here  also  a  mental  sloth  and 
puiperism.  Mr  Hemans  can  per- 
ceive this.  But  the  cathedral  of  the 
town, ''  transformed  into  one  great 
pavilion  of  silk  and  damask  £sing- 
ings** — but  the  triumphal  arch, 
''constructed  with  admirable  skill, 
with  columns,  attic,  entablature,  re- 
liefs, and  statuary,  all  of  fragile  ma- 
terial, yet  perfect  in  illuHion*' — but 
the  statues  of  "  the  Saviour^  and  St 
Sebastian,  and  St  Roch,  rising  in 
colossal  forms,  prepared  by  means  of 
plaster  for  the  heads,  hancb,  or  otiier 
parts  exposed,  and  linen  draperies 
soaked  in  lime-water  for  the  rest," 
— ^these  steal  away  his  heart,  and, 
for  a  time,  console  his  spirit.  These 
cannot  be  surrendered,  though  sur- 
rendered they  must  assuredly  be,  if 
the  multitude  are  not  for  ever  to  re- 
main children.  **  Protestantism,"  he 
writes,  "  has  done  away  with  such 
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celebrations  as  the  above  described ; 
but  are  its  followers^  therefore,  the 
better  ?  are  the  labonous  classes  in 
its  cities  (socially  on  a  par  with  the 
mtgoritr  of  towns  amongst  the  moun- 
tains) the  happier  in  the  routine  of 
their  monotonous  existence?  All 
this  splendour  and  preparation  for 
the  Frascati  centenaiy,  mvolving  ex- 

Senses  considerable  tp  a  place  of  the 
escription,  connecting  itself  with  no 
object  tangible  or  material,  bore  wit- 
ness to  an  immortal  interest,  a  spi- 
ritual reality ;  and,  remembering  it, 
I  cannot  but  echo  the  exclamation  of 
Madame  de  Stael, '  que  j'aime  Fin- 
utile!'" 

But  what  he  and  we  should  de- 
scribe as  rinutile^  is  a  most  serious 
business  with  this  populace,  whom 
we  would  benefit,  not  exactly  by 
taking  away  this^  but  bv  g^vinsr  some- 
thiog  better,  of  which  it  fills  the 
place.  It  occupies  precisely  that 
place  which  each  of  us  fills  with  the 
most  earnest  and  solemn  thought  he 
is  capable  of.  It  could  not  be  retained 
the  moment  it  was  recognised  as 
VinutUe,  But  we  do  not  quote  this 
passage  for  the  sake  of  entering  into 
controversy  with  the  author — his 

Sentle,  grave,  and  gracious  temper 
oes  not  provoke  to  controversy — 
but  it  mav  serve  to  show  that  it  is 
no  iconoclast  we  have  before  us,  and 
that  it  is  a  veiy  mild  note  of  reproba- 
tion we  are  to  expect. 

We  pass  over  the  first  chapter, 
which  IS  of  an  historical  character, 
and  open  the  book  at  the  second, 
which  bears  the  title.  The  Papal 
Court  and  Government,  Mr  Hemans 
was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Pius  IX.  He  stood  with  the 
crowd  before  the  Papal  palace,  saw 
the  cardinals  come  forth  upon  the 
balcony,  and  heard  one  of  them  pro- 
nounce the  glad  tidings — ^^Annuncio 
vobis  gauaium  magnum^  kabemus 
Papaml"" 

"  A  tempeBt  of  jubilant  souDds  follow- 
ed, formed  by  the  chonis  of  rivas  with 
exulting  military  music,  broken  on  at 
intenrals  by  the  deep  booming  of  cannon 
from  a  distance.  Still  were  eyes  fixed 
on  that  balcony,  where  another  group 
soon  appeared,  all  the  cardinals  now 
standing  before  its  balustrade,  and  war- 
ing handkerchiefs  in  response  to  the  sa- 
lutes of  the  people,  till  amidst  them  was 
2b 
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brought  forward  one  different  incoBtume, 
and  still  more  in  expresnon,  distinguiah- 
ed  by  a  white  easaook  and  rochet^  a  crim- 
son silk  mantle  covering  the  shoulders,  a 
gold  embroidered  stole,  and  white  silk 
aikullcap.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
stately  group,  this  personage  was  greeted 
with  a  tumult  of  applause  and  martial 
music,  ordnance  from  the  fortress,  and 
pealing  of  bells  from  the  churches.  He 
raised  his  hand,  went  mutely  through 
the  action  of  blessing,  and  then,  support- 
ing his  head  on  both  hands  as  he  leaned 
over  the  balustrade,  gave  way  to  his  emo- 
tion in  a  flood  of  tears." 

On  the  evening[  of  the  same  day  that 
he  witnessed  this  military  feting 
returned  by  apostolic  blessing,  our 
author  is  on  the  bridge  of  St  Ai^elo, 
and  meets  "  a  cortege  of  charioto,  in 
the  most  sumptuous  of  which  sat  the 
new  Pontiff,  looking  flushed  with  ex- 
citement, but  perfectly  self-possessed, 
an  amiaole  smile  on  bis  oenignant 
placid  countenance,  as  he  gave  the 
Dlessing  with  uplifted  hand,  tumins 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  that  aU 
might  receive  it  and  see  him.    Oh^ 

guanto  h  hello  !  was  the  comment  X 
card  on  his  appearance." 
Then  came  the  solemnities  of  the 
coronation,  amongst  which  our  poeti^ 
cal  catholic  and  lover  of  symbols  does 
not  fail  to  mention  the  smoking  flax, 
"  thrice  displayed  and  thrice  consum- 
ed, at  the  end  of  a  wand  carried  in 
the  procession  before  the  enthroned 
Pontiff^  with  the  loudly  chanted 
admonition  :  Ftxter  aancte,  sic  traymt 
gloria  mtmdi/" 

Alas !  the  gloria  mundi  does  not 
even  wait  for  death  to  extinguish  it. 
It  dies  down  verjr  rapidly— dies  down 
in  the  interior  of  that  palace  to  which 
the  crowned  Pope  retires.  It  is  ^ne 
long  before  the  Cardinal  Camerlingo 

Si  the  performance  of  another  sy  m- 
lic  rite  which  our  author  mentions) 
enters  the  silent  chamber  and  strikes 
three  times  on  the  brow  of  the  mute 
pope,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  pro- 
claims that  the  Papal  throne  is 
vacant,  and  that  a  vicar  of  Christ  has 
again  to  be  elected.  It  is  at  best  a 
wearv,  anxious,  unsocial  existence  to 
which  a  Pope  is  now  elected.  Look- 
ing at  it  from  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
it  presents  nothing  enviable.  Thia 
Pius  IX.;  formerly  Cardinal  Mastai, 
was,  it  18  said,  most  unexpectedlv 
elevated  to  the  P^pal  throne.    Ble 
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had  not  even  a  residence  in  Eome^ 
and,  comiDg  hastily  from  his  bishop- 
ric  of  Imala,  we  are  told  that  he  went 
to  the  conclave  in  a  carriage  borrow- 
ed from  another  cardinal ;  and  that 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  the  scrutiny  of  the  votes  dedued 
that  the  election  had  fallen  upon  him, 
"he  almost  fainted  from  emotion; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  cardi- 
nals could  support  him  to  assume  his 
new  robes  behind  the  altar,  and 
receive  in  that  gorgeous  chapel  at 
the  Quirinal,  the  inaugural  act  of 
homage  from  the  Sa(?ed  CdWe 
called  la  prima  adoTaxioneJ"  The 
emotion  was  no  doubt  genuine,  and 
all  the  exultant  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude were  as  genuine  as  such  shout- 
ing ever  is,  and  there  is  some  genuine 
significance,  we  suppose,  in  the  ''ador- 
ation," and  the  pompous  coxonation, 
and  the  Accipe  ttaram  tribus  coronii 
omatamy  et  seias  te  es^e  patrfm 
jprincipiini  et  regum^  rectorem  wbis^ 
tn  terra  vicarium  JSalvatoris  nodn 
Jesu  Christie  cui  est  honor  et  gloria 
in  secula  sectdorum.  But  after  all 
is  over  the  Pope  retires  behind  the 
scenes  to  an  existence  which  seems 
divided  between  a  monotonous  rou- 
tine and  very  perplexing  negotiationa 
''  Little,  indeed,"  says  our  author,  ^  is 
the  Papal  throne  to  be  coveted  for 
the  sake  of  the  splendour  or  unlimit- 
ed indulgences  allowed  to  tempond 
Srinces.  The  Pope  lives  without 
berty,  shut  up  in  the  circle  dt  pre- 
scribed  duties,  bound  by  the  same 
obligations  of  penitence,  fsaSinff,  and 
coniession  as  the  humblest  eccienas- 
tic  None  of  the  distractions  or 
festivities  of  other  courts  are  allowed 
to  his;  every  meal  is  taken  by  him 
alone ;  and  he  is  truly  (as  Gerbet 
observes)  'imprisoned  in  the  sanctity 
of  his  character,  finding  that  to  him 
the  Papal  throne  becomes  the  column 
ofastylite.'" 

Some  of  our  readers  may  like  to 
know  a  little  more  of  the  interior  of 
a  Papal  palace.  Those  who  have 
derived  the  idea  of  it  from  the  luxu- 
rious reign  of  Leo  X.  may  leani  how 
staid,  demure,  and  methodical  a  func- 
tionary a  moaem  pope  is  expected  to 
be. 

"HiB  court,  though  externally  splendid, 
la  austerely  regulated,  and  his  privy 
purse  is  es^mated  at  not  more  than  4260 
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Boman  doUan  per  aonam,  though  offer- 
ings from  the  faithful  in  Tarious  coun- 
tries have  (especially  in  the  case  of  his 
preaejit  Holiness)  brought  occasional 
augmentation  to  these  narrow  means. 
Among  the  thousand  cliambers  of  the 
Vatican,  few,  and  those  not  the  largest, 
are  reserred  for  his  residence.  In  the 
Quirinal  palace  he  has  a  more  magnifi- 
cent  suite ;  but  his  yilUt  on  the  lake  of 
Albano,  and  that  lately  purchased  at 
Porto  d' Ansio,  are  surpassed  in  scale  and 
grandeur  by  many  country  seats  of 
gentlemen  and  noblemen  in  England. 
Though  always  appearing  abroad  with  a 
oort^e  of  chariots  and  mounted  guards, 
in  private  his  habits  are  simple,  his  dress 
entirely  white,  with  a  gold  embroidered 
cross  on  the  slipper,  which  is  kissed  in 
the  act  of  that  homage  he  usually  dis- 
penses with  from  non-Catholics  at  pre- 
sentation, and  of  which  he  himself  sets 
the  example,  so  far  as  Cliristian  humility 
is  implied,  by  kissing  the  feet  of  priests 
(who  are  generally  poor  and  strangers) 
during  the  solemnity  of  Holy  Thursday. 
He  holds  no  levees,  but  access  to  him  is 
easy,  through  application  to  proper  offici- 
als, [^for  persons  of  almost  every  rank, 
with  no  other  requirement  as  to  eti- 
quette of  costume  than  black  evening 
dress  without  gloves,  and  the  veil  for 
females.  ...  I  may  add,  as  to  the 
private  life  of  Pius  IX.,  that  he  daily 
celebrates  mass  in  his  private  chapel, 
and  attends  another  mass  said  by  a  chap- 
lain :  dedicates  the  entire  morning,  tUl 
an  early  dinner,  to  his  duties;  then 
drives  out,  and  (when  beyond  the  city 
walls)  usually  walks;  returns  again  to 
occupy  his  hours,  till  a  rather  late  su}>- 
per,  in  that  routine  of  endless  and  ever- 
prescribed  engagements  that  render  the 
ufe  of  a  Pope  little  else  than  a  magnifi- 
eent  slavery.  Among  these  engage- 
ments, audiences,  official  and  private, 
are  not  the  least  prominent  or  weari- 
some ;  and  I  have  heard  of  his  present 
Holiness  having  literally  to  spend  the 
day  till  7  F.H.|  in  one  series  of  recep- 
tions. 

"  Host  of  the  ecclesiastics  enrolled  in 
the  Papal  Court  rank  as  prelates;  and 
this  household  is  at  present  composed  of 
the  Cardinal,  Secretary  of  State,  *  Pre- 
fect of  the  Apostolical  Palaces,*  a  major 
dome,  a  maestro  di  camera,  an  auditor, 
the  maestro  of  the  sacred  palaces  (who 
is  always  a  Domimcan  and  head  of  the 
censorship  over  the  press),  10  private 
chamberlains,  102  private  supernumer- 
ary chamberlains,  all,  like  the  former,  of 
prelatic  rank,"  &o.  &c. 

The  title  of  Prelate,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  is  not  synonymous, 


as  it  is  in  England,  with  that  of 
Bishop.  It  is  an  honorary  title  con* 
fened  b7  the  Pope,  and  the  bearer  of 
it  may  be  a  priest  or  layman.  He 
has  the  tonsure,  is  called  Mojuwnor, 
and  wears  violet  stockings.  If  he 
has  any  chance  of  exchanging  his 
violet  for  the  scarlet  stockiugs  of  a 
cardinal,  or  any  hope  of  valuable 
preferment,  he  probablv,  in  course 
of  his  career,  becomes  mil  priest ;  if 
the  prospect  of  promotion  no  longer 
tempts  him  along  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  he  retires  and  becomes  decided 
layman.  ''  He  marries,"  so  M.  About 
says,  "  for  one  takes  a  wife  here  on 
the  day  of  one's  despair.  An  ambi- 
tious man  who  is  disappointed  kills 
himself  at  Paris —  at  Rome  he 
marries." 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  admission  of  laics  into  the 
civil  government  of  Rome,  and  Mr 
Hemans  gives  us  a  long  list  to  show 
how  larffe  a  proportion  of  offices  are 
held  by  laymen;  but  he  has  the  can- 
dour to  acknowledfi[e  that  these 
statistics,  on  which  Mr  Maguire  and 
others  have  laid  so  much  stress, 
"  convey  no  proof  thai  the  directing 
principle— the  animus  of  this  sys- 
tem^is  not  exdnsively  ecclesiasti- 
cal" Thev  certainly  prove  no  such 
thing.  If  the  higher  ofiioes  and  all  the 
patronage  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  the  lay  official  is  sure  to  be 
the  mere  tool  and  instrument  of  the 
Church.  These  prelates  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking  are  not,  in 
general,  priests,  but  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  priestly  in  their  ideas  and 
policy  ;  they  expect  everything  from 
the  Pope.  One  wonders  that  certain 
reasoners  have  not  discovered  that 
the  present  government  is  decidedly 
laic,  since  the  prime  minister  is  a 
cardinal  -  deacon.  Why,  even  the 
lowest  functionaries  that  serve  this 
clerical  monarchy  must  be  imbued 
with  the  clerical  spirit !  We  see  here 
in  England  that  the  parish  beadle, 
though  unc[uestionab1y  a  layman,  has 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit  in  him  as 
strong  as  the  rector— probably  mudi 
stronger. 

An  amusing  use  is  made  of  this 
circumstance  that  some  of  the 
highest  ministers  of  the  Pope  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  priests.  Of 
the   cardinals,  some  are  cardinal* 
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bishops,  some  cardinal-priests,  some 
cardinal-deacons.  Cardinal  Antonelli 
is  of  the  last  order,  and  if  he  serves 
the  Church  in  a  somewhat  worldly 
fashion,  and  more  after  the  manner 
of  the  serpent  than  the  dove,  the 
Church  itself  can  receive  no  taint, 
and  he  himself  is  not  so  very  blam- 
able,  since  he  is  not  a  priest !    ^'  Les 
bonnes  ftmes,"  says  M.  About,  "  qui 
venlent  absolument   que   tout  soit 
bien  k  Rome,  font  sonner  bien  haut 
Tavantage  qu'il  a  de  n*6tre  pas  prdtre. 
Si  on  Taccuse  d'etre  trop  riche  :  d'ac- 
cord,  r^pondent  ces  Chretiens  indul- 
gents,  mais  souvene«-vous  qu'il  n'est 
pas  pr§tre  !  Si  Ton  trouve  qu'il  a  Itt 
Machiavel  avec  profit,  il  n*est  pas 
pr^tre!    Si  le   public  cite  un  peu 
Bouvent  ses  bonnes  fortunes,  il  n  est 
pas  pritre  !  Je  ne  savais  pas  que  les 
diacres  eussent  le  privilege  de  tout 
faire  impun^ment    A  ce  prix,  que  ne 
nous  permettra-t-on  point,  i  nous 
que  ne  sommes  pas  mime  tonsures  1" 
-   Mr  Hemans  is  desirous  of  convey- 
ing to  the  English  mind  a  just  idea 
of  the  private  life  of  cardinals,  as 
well  as  of  the  Pope.    He  has,  no 
doubt,  obtained  accurate  information, 
and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe 
that,  as   a   class,   notwithstanding 
their  greater  pomp,  they  are  much 
the  same  description  of  people  as 
may  be  found  amongst  the  clergy  in 
any  cathedral  town  of  England.    He 
tell  us— 

**  It  would  be  erroneous  to  infer  from 
tbe  outward  splendour  and  cumbrooB 
ceremonial  attached  to  this  rank,  that 
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fluity;  and  I  am  assured,  on  creditable 
authority,  that  about  500  acudi  a-year  ii 
all  that  remains  in  the  private  purse  eren 
of  the  most  exalted  amoog  these  eoele* 
siastical  princes  !  Nor  ne^  we  be  sor- 
prised  at  such  exemplification  of  the 
principle  of  Catholicism,  whoee  aim  is  to 
surround  with  lustre  the  spiritual  ukd 
attached  to  the  office — ^not  to  aggrandise 
the  individual,  or  administer  to  the  pride 
of  family." 


Mr  Hemans  delights  in  tracing  a 
symbolic  meaning  in  everj^mj 
about  him.  The  princes  of  the  Ohoit^ 
shall  enjoy,  if  he  pleases,  merely  a 
symbolic  wealth.  We  know  there  is 
one  instance  in  which  they  display 
very  ingeniously  a  symbolic  poverty. 
If  a  cardinal,  as  member  of  some  reU- 
gious  fraternity,  has  taken  the  row 
of  poverty,  he  records  or  fulfils  the 
vow — by  dbivinff  in  a  brown  chariot 
instead  of  a  scanet  one ! 

We  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
both  Pope  and  cardinals  in  this  pre- 
sent century  lead  most  respectable 
lives,  and  are,  in  general,  admir- 
able specimens  of  the  eccledastical 
character.  We  have  our  own  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  who,  probably, 
in  mere  domestic  or  personal  luxury, 
are  far  in  advance  of  these  princes  of 
the  Church ;  we  have  no  difficulty, 
therefore,  in  picturing  to  ourselves  a 
number  of  quiet,  respectable,  intelli- 
gent, and  learnt  men,  wearing  red 
stockings  and  driving  about  in  gild- 
ed coaches.  But  if  we  were  to  take 
our  excellent  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  put  a  crown  upon  his  bead, 
the  private  existence  of  the  cardinals  is  and  give  him  for  secretaries  of  state 
all  gilded  with  pomp  and  steeped  in  the  able  Bishops  of  London,  Ox* 
luxury.    Much  is  required  for  the  exter-     f^^  ^j^^  Exeter— «hould  we,  out  of 


nal— little  left  to  private  purposes.  The 
income  of  a  cardinal,  simply  as  such,  who 
resides  in  the  Papal  States,  is  4000  scudi 
a-year;  though,  if  he  hold  a  bishopric,  ab- 
bacy, or  other  benefice,  or  office  of  gov- 
ernment, the  revenue  attached  .to  such, 
of  course,  brings  augmentation  to  his 
means.  With  the  state  they  must  keep 
up  (as  two  carriages,  livery  servants, 
chaplain,  secretary,  &c.),  many  of  the 
Sacred  College  have  little  at  their  dis- 
posal :  some  have  died  so  poor  that  it 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  defray 
their  funeral  expenses  out  of  the  txear 
Bury,  or  the  privy  purse  of  the  sovereign. 
Even  the  seven  cardinals  of  the  order  of 
bishops,  suffiragans  of  Rome,  have  not 
(abatement  being  made  of  obligatory 
l^nd  official  expense)  any  great  super* 


these  worthy  prelates,  form  a  very 
admirable  civil  government  for  Eng- 
land ?  We  should  probably  say  that, 
Justin  proportion  as  they  were  zealous 
churchmen  would  they  prove  defec- 
tive as  king  and  ministers.  The  Pope 
and  cardinals  may  be  very  excellent 
ecclesiastics — they  haveproved  them- 
selves bad  governors,  bad  legislators^ 
l^  administrators  of  justice.  Muni- 
dpal  government  is  for  earthly  ob- 
jects, the  administration  of  justice, 
the  promotion. of  industry,  and  the 
like,  and  these  require  the  undivided 
careof  the  eminent  men  to  whom  they 
are  committed.  A  ffood  priest  subor- 
dinates every  earthly  interest  to  the 
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pie^  of  his  flock,  or  the  proeperitj^ 
of  his  church.    To  him  a  great  cn- 
minal,  who  is  a  sound  Catholic,  is 
not  half  so  detestable  as  a  good  citi- 
zen who  is  a  bad  believer.    What  is 
earthly  prosperity  itself?    Adversity 
and  Christian  resignation  are  mucn 
better.     We  rise  easUy  above  the 
pleasures  of  others ;  and  can  willingly 
atand  sponsors  for  any  poor  child  that 
it  shall  renounce  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  this  wicked  world.    AsA  if  all 
ecclesiastics   are  not  pietisteu  they 
Tarely  fail  of  being  good  churcnmen  ; 
BO  that  no  object  of  civil  n>vemment 
will  be  carried  forward  beyond  the 
point  where  it  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  mental  submission 
of  the  laity. 

The  Papal  Government  is  a  des- 
potism—the short-lived  constitution 
given  by  Pius  IX.  may  be  regarded 
as  a  nullity— and  it  must  share  in  all 
the  evils  of  that  unchecked  form  of 
government    The  despotism,  it  is 
tone,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  not 
likely  to  use  his  power  in  wanton 
acts  of  cruelty,  but  it  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  one  who,  in  the  great  in- 
terests of  his  hierarchy,  would  feel 
himself  justified  in  any  arbitrary  act 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  defects 
whidi  follow  directly  on  the  tpiritual 
nature  of  the  government,  as  that 
indiscriminate   charity  which  pro- 
duces the  veiy  poverty  it  vainly  at- 
tempts to  overtake,  and  that  mis- 
chievous lenity  towards   criminals^ 
which    it  balances  by    a   severity 
eqaally  mischievous  against  all  who 
venture  to  think  for  themselvea 

'*  That  discontent  prevails  at  Rome/' 
writes  Mr  Hexnans,  "  against  all  authori- 
ties, political,  municipal,  and  religious, 
is  apparent  to  the  most  superficiid  ob- 
■eirer ;  and,  allowing  for  exaggera- 
tioDs  or  causeless  ill  humours,  the  con- 
itaot  expression  of  that  feeling  must  be 
admitted  to  represent  a  moral  fact, 
though  few  may  be  qualified  fully  to 
account  for  its  origin  or  intensity.  Those 
who  live  under  a  government  must, 
generally  speaking,  be  better  able  to  ap- 
preciate it  than  ^eorisers  at  a  distance. 
Moat  severely  has  the  judicial  system  of 
this  country  been  criticised,  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  one  of  its  aspects 
too  prominent  at  Rome  cannot  be  de- 
fended, in  the  arbitraiy  principle  mani- 
feat  in  such  abuses  as  arrests  on  mere 
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sospioion,  indefinite  deUy  of  trials,  pro- 
longed imprisonments  before  sentence 
or  even  investigation  has  ensued." 

And,  finallv,  after  reviewing  some 
of  the  judicial  anomalies  that  spring 
from  a  government  which  punishes 
sin  more  than  crime,  and  disbelief  as 
the  greatest  of  sins,  our  author  con- 
cludes b^  giving  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Catholic  religion 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  the 
Papacy  could  limit  itself  to  a  spin* 
tual  dominion. 

**  In  many  minds,"  he  says,  **  and  al- 
most universally  in  this  country,  the 
idea  now  obtains  that  the  highest  credit 
of  the  Papacy  can  only  be  restored  by 
separation  from  the  temporal  sovereignty, 
or  at  least  such  modification  of  that  so- 
vereignty as  to  reduce  it  simply  to  a 
guarantee  for  independence,  politiod  and 
financial." 

In  other  European  Qovemmenta 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers 
criticise  and  check  each  other.  Both 
need  this  sort  of  criticism.  A  religi- 
ous corporation  is  of  admirable  ser- 
vice as  a  censor  to  the  state  and  the 
people ;  but  if  there  is  no  power  in 
the  nation  to  overlook  and  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  religious  corporation, 
it  will  run  riot  or  become  corrupted. 
A  religious  corporation  made  des- 
potic becomes  the  most  despotic  of 
all  governments^  for  it  is  aespotic 
over  mind,  body,  and  estate. 

A^n,  there  are  needful  and  im- 
perative functions  of  the  state  which 
are  altogether  inappropriate  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  How  can  a 
genuine  Christian  priest  keep  alive 
the  military  spirit  of  his  subjects? 
The  sword  should  be  placed  in  other 
hands.  Even  the  sword  of  justice 
he  cannot  wield  with  the  necessaiy 
ener£[y  and  promptitude.  The  judge 
here  in  England  sentences  a  criminid 
to  be  executed,  and  forthwith  pious 
clergymen  come  round  him  and  do 
their  utmost,  in  the  interval  between 
the  sentence  and  the  execution,  to 
prepare  the  murderer  for  his  advent 
mto  another  world.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  objection  that  some 
have  made^  that  this  dismissal  to 
happier  regions  of  the  peuitent  crim* 
inal  detracts  from  the  terror  of  the 
punishment,  and,  therefore,  from  its 
salutary  effect  upon  society,  is  one 
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of  those  objections  which  seem  to 
have  vididity  till  we  look  closer  into 
tiie  matter;  for.  in  fact,  this  con- 
cern maDifested  for  the  safety  of  the 
soul  makes  death  itself  more  terrible, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  au^ents  the 
horror  that  hangsover  capital  punish- 
ment. But  what  if  we  allowed  the 
visiting  clergy,  or  the  pious  home 
missionary,  to  delay  the  execution 
till  he  was  satis&ed  that  the  soul  of 
the  criminal  was  saved?  The  cer- 
tainty and  promptitude  of  the  punish- 
ment, on  which  all  its  efficacy  de- 
pends, would  be  at  an  end.  Yet  this 
IS  what  is  done  in  Rome.  A  Catholic 
priest  does  not  think  the  soul  saved 
unless  the  criminal  has  received 
absolution,  and  he  cannot  receive 
absolution  until  he  has  confessed  his 
sins.  If  a  crime  has  really  been 
committed,  there  is  a  confession  of  it 
to  be  made,  and  till  this  confession 
has  been  extracted  the  priest  is  re- 
luctant to  sign  the  warrant  for  his 
execution.  Thus  assassins  and  ban- 
ditti—men who  have  made  robbeiy 
and  murder  their  trade — have  been 
kept  in  prison  till  it  has  been  felt 
that  it  was  too  late  to  punish  them  1 
the  populace  had  forgotten  their 
crimes,  and  would  look  only  with 
compassion  on  their  death.  The 
right  of  asylum  is  still  retained  in 
the  Roman  States.  It  keeps  up  the 
saeredness  of  churches  and  church- 
men. Even  murderers  must  acknow- 
ledge there  is  some  good  in  religion, 
if  it  shelters  them  irom  the  pursuit 
of  justice. 

All  temporal  interests  are  subor- 
dinated or  postponed  to  a  fictitious 
piety  —  a  pietj;  divorced  from  its 
rational  connection  with  human  well- 
being.  Much  of  the  land  is  held  in 
mortmain  —  what  can  it  better  do 
than  support  pious  souls  who  pray  for 
others?  You  talk  in  vain  of  improve- 
ments, of  long  leases,  of  better  modes 
of  communication,  roads  and  rail- 
ways— ^these  pious  souls  must  not  be 
disturbed ;  and  what  else  can  be  de- 
manded of  them  than  to  transmit  to 
others  the  same  immunity  from  all 
mundane  cares  which,  for  the  profit 
of  mankind  in  general,  they  have 
submitted  to  enjoy  ?  Even  the  most 
beautiful  and  beneficent  of  human 
feelings — that  charity  which  interests 
us  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and  with- 
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oat  which  a  human  society  nuul 
become  stagnant  and  connpt— ii 
made  a  mischief  and  a  calamity  by 
being  converted  into  an  aibilniy 
rule  oi  this  fictitious  piety.  It  ii 
enough  that  the  man  gives— 9S  if  all 
charity  consisted  in  giviog— ^  if  it 
were  not  incumbent  to  help  also  by 
prompting  to  self-help— as  if  it  ven 
not  a  matter  of  duty  to  reflect  on  ths 
ultimate  result  of  our  giriog.  Is 
the  mere  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  d 
the  giver  of  so  much  coin,  to  aatisff 
the  duty  of  Christian  and  ntional 
charity  I  Yet  the  Papal  GovOTuaent 
itself,  and  eveiymonastic  ioatitntiaB, 
and  every  individual  whose  oon- 
seienoe  is  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
priest,  merely  gives,  and  gives-;aiMia 
frightfiil  amount  of  poverty  is  the 
inevitable  result 

In  thought  as  well  as  in  actwB 
there  can  be  no  advwicement  nnder 
this  government    The  church  of  the 
middle  ages  is  to  assert  its  aathoii^ 
over  the  minds  of  a  more  enlighteni^ 
and  civilised  era.    It  is  bad  cnoo* 
when  this  end  is  to  be  accomplidied 
through  the  assistance  of  a  mon- 
archical   power,   with  whwn  tae 
hierarchy  has  made  alliance--wiMt 
must  it  be  when  the  hieraroftyan 
act  for  itself,  without  the  intemn- 
tion  of  an  ally  who  baa  tos  ow 
objects  and  his  own  interests  to  co^ 
suit?    The  press  is  put  under  arwjtf 
censorship  :    the   education  of  tte 
people  is  put  under  the  Mlf^«^ 
SHhe  pri^thood.    AUplfiloflopbj^ 
all  history,  aU  science,  » )»n»*^.? 
falsified  to  just  that  teachmewb^ 
will  accord  with  its  religious  d^*^ 
A  grown-up   man  cannot  rwa  » 
heretical  book,  even  for  ^ew^eoi 
controverting  it,  without  the  vntten 
licence  of  a  priest :  and  tbi3  wnm 
licence  will  contain  express  aoef 
tiona    Mr  Hemans  gives  ;i8  one  B 
which  the  whole  works  of  Bentwm 
are   excepted.     The  dry  labonou^ 
works  of  our  reformbg  J?"*\.rf 
not  to  be  read,  even  for  the  saw  «    . 
controverting  them.  Some  may  twn^ 
less  of  this  intellectual  slavery^ 
of  civil  or  municipal  abuses.,  d 
they  think  very  erroneously:  »  ^ 
at  the  root  of  the  matter,   xiow^. 
anypfxicttca  of  such  a  goye"^^ 
be  reformed,  if  the  doctnn^,^ 
which  they  flow,  or  the  spii«^ 
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autbority  by  which  they  are  main- 
tained, may  not  be  qaestioned  9 

"V^e  avoid  mentioning  many  of  the 
liarsh  and  spiteful  acts  with  which 
the  present  government  is  chared, 
because  we  desire  to  keep  distmct 
tbcMe  evils  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
individnal   pope  or  minister,  from 
those  which  are  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem itself— a  system  which  unites  in 
the  same  person  a  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral despotism.     There  is  no  care 
in  this  government— there  is  no  faith 
in  human  progress.    It  has  only  to 
preserve,  to  epjov,  to  give  its  sub- 
jects paradise  and  purgatory.    There 
IS  no  earthly  progress  for  the  people 
worth  a  thought.     The  old  and  de- 
testable plan  of  monopolies  holds  its 
place  in  Borne — monopolies  of  tobac- 
co, salt,  sugar— we  know  not  what — 
are  given  or  sold  by  the  government. 
What  motive  hasitfor  securing  to  hu- 
man industry  greater  scope  and  more 
equitable  treatment  1      Yon  would 
■ay  that  so  vicious  and  demoralis- 
ing a  method  of  raising  money  as  the 
lottery,  would  at  least  be  abandoned 
by  a  government  so  moral  in  its  pre- 
tensions that  it  prudishly  interferes 
with  the  anatomical  studies  of  the 
schools  of  surgery ;  but  no,  it  holds 
its  place. 

"Though  not  to  the  same  degree  a 
fvLTcre  here  as  at  Naples,    and  though 
the  public  extraction  at  Rome  is  only 
himcfltral,  not  weekly,  as  at  the  former 
dty,  the  effects  are  scarcely  less  minous 
in  one  than  the  other  State.    On  Satar- 
daj,  twice  in  the  month,  it  is  that  a 
laige  and  excited  multitude  assemble  in 
the  piaxza  in  one  of  Rome's  older  quar- 
ters, before  the    stately  palace  called 
'  Hadama*  from  its  foundress  Catherine 
de  Medici,  now  appropriated  to  offices 
of  gOTemment     At  a  balcony  high  on 
the  front  appjears  a  group  of  authorities, 
with  a  chaplain  and  a  theatrically-dressed 
little  boy  standing  before  a  cylindrical 
Teasel  in  a  frame.    When  all  is  ready, 
after  this  receptacle  has  been  made  to 
torn  rapidly  on  a  pivo^  the  little  chief 
actor  (whose  innocence  is  used  to  impose 
upon  the  crowd  in  the  equivocal  traoa- 
action)  draws  slowly  out  from  the  vessel 
the  winning  numbers,  each  of  which  is 
loudly  proclaimed  to  the  people.     .    .    . 
If  the  glittering  '  gin-palaces'  in  London 
streetfl  be  a  reproach,  not  le.ss  so  is  the 
nightly    illuminated    lottery -office    in 
Bome-*open  later  than  all  other  estab- 
liriiments,  and  under  no  obligation  of 
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closing  for  any  festival.  Poor  families 
in  this  city  lay  by  their  little  earnings 
weekly,  to  the  privation  of  parents  and 
children,  for  buying  numbers  to  play ; 
and  when  one  observes  the  degrading 
superstition  among  other  results,  aston- 
ishment is  increased  at  the  support,  by 
ecclesiastical  government,  of  a  system  so 
odious.  Divining,  dream-intcrpretatious, 
charms,  are  among  the  train  of  attend- 
ant evDs,  despite  their  being  condemned 
dogmatically  by  the  Church.  II  vero 
libro  dei  Soffni  is  a  vile  publication,  sold 
at  almost  every  stall  in  Rome  (without 
impediment  from  the  rigorous  censor- 
ship that  has  not  spared  Qioberti  or 
Rosmini),  a  snare  for  ignorance,  that 
professes  to  give  the  corresponding 
'  lucky  number '  for  every  object  that 
can  be  thought  or  dreamt  of!— even 
the  name  '  Papa'  admitted,  with  its  ap- 
propriate divination  in  three  numbers  ; 
and  prete,  cardinale,  cardMalato,  each 
with  its  number  for  gambling  on — be- 
sides other  terms  grossly  indecent  I 
More  deplorable  is  it  that  such  supersti- 
tion should  be  supported  by  any  minister 
of  religion ;  but  the  belief  widely  pro- 
vails,  and  is  to  a  degree  encouraged  by 
those  who  should  labour  to  uproot  it, 
that  certain  of  the  mendicant  friars  have 
gifts  of  divination  for  the  lottery.  I  was 
visited  once  by  a  friar,  an  entire  stranger, 
who  mysteriously  intimated  that  if  J 
were  a  lottery-gambler  he  could  tell  me 
something  worth  knowing — for  which  I 
thanked  him." 

For  all  apology  you  are  told  that 
the  people  of  Rome  would  gamble  in 
the  lotteries  of  other  States,  if  they 
had  not  one  of  their  own.  One  would 
think  that  here,  if  anywhere,  the 
Papal  (^ovemmeDt  would  set  a  good 
example  to  its  neighbours ;  but  it 
seems  to  argue  asGowpcr's  school- 
boy, "  If  the  orchard  must  be  robbed, 
I  may  as  well  go  shares."  M.  About 
suggests  that  tne  Court  of  Rome  may 
not  altogether  disapproTe  of  the  sort 
of  education  a  lottery  assists  in  giv- 
ing. It  is  true  that  there  may  be 
some  advantage,  he  says,  in  teaching 
people  to  depend  on  their  industry 
rather  than  on  their  luck.  But  then, 
in  the  Roman  States,  where  industry 
leads  to  little,  the  lottery  is  a  conso- 
lation for  the  poor.  One  can  always 
hope,  and  the  Church  teaches  us  to 
live  on  hope  ;  and  it  is  a  bad  habit 
of  the  mind  to  rely  upon  ourselves. 
Better  rely  on  providence,  on  mirade. 
and  pray  to  the  saints  for  a  good 
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nnmber,  and  consult  the  Gapachin, 
who  is  good  authority  on  this  as  on 
other  subjects^  and  hve  as  much  as 
possible  by  faith. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  the 
mere  temporiu  mterests  of  the  people 
a  matter  of  conscience  with  this 
priestly  government.  What  can  in- 
dustry do  but  make  the  world  more 
pleasant  and  seductive  ?  And  science 
IS  a  known  enemy  to  implicit  belief. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  no  countiy  in 
Christendom  where  education  is  so 
little  advanced  as  this,  which  lies 
under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ. 

Such  is  the  government  that  is 
now  upheld  by  the  foreign  troops  of 
France,  against  the  wishes  or  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome.  Such  is  the 
government  which  is  again  threat- 
ened with  overthrow  by  the  new 
movement,  headed  by  Gwibaldi  and 
the  Kins;  of  Sardinia.  Will  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  or  any  other  em- 
peror, continue  to  support  it  ?  And 
what  will  be  the  results  on  Catholic 
Europe,  \f  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Fope  should  really  come  to  an 
end  9  These  are  questions  which  we 
cannot  help  asking  ourselves,  though 
it  is  only  a  very  imperfect  answer  we 
can  give  to  them. 

When  the  present  Emperor  of 
France  undertook  the  restoration  of 
the  Pope  to  his  civil  power,  it  was  a 
small  republic^  of  most  uncertain 
existence,  that  he  assailed  and  de- 
stroyed. And  the  policy  which  de- 
termined him  is  very  intelligible. 
He  thereby  represented  himself  to 
all  Europe  as  the  champion  of  order, 
he  gained  the  support  of  his  own 
clergy,  and  he  set  nis  foot  on  this 
rising  flame  of  republicanism,  which, 
as  matters  stood,  seemed  to  bode 
no  good  to  Italy,  or  to  neighbouriug 
nations.  But  the  scene  has  veiy 
rapidly  changed.  The  new  move- 
ment IS  one  for  national  unity^ — the 
formation  of  one  great  Italian  mon- 
archy. Will  the  Emperor  of  France 
oppose  this  movement,  openly  or 
covertly  1  Or  will  it  be  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  its  ends,  despite 
of  all  foreign  opposition  1  Here  we  can 
express  no  confident  opinion.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  grandest  political 
scheme  which  has  agitated  the  minds 
of  men  in  our  day  may  be  fulfilled 
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It  looks,  as  we  are  accoaionied  to 
say,"  too  good  to  be  true," — too  ^nd 
a  project  to  be  actually  aocomphdied. 

All  Italy  formed  into  one  compact 
monarchy ! — or  say  all  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  that  part  which  has  beoi 
left  under  the  dominion  of  Austna-— 
the  design  is  one  which  most  kindle 
the  imagination  of  the  coldest  politi- 
cian. A  kingdom  of  Italy  that  would 
soon  compete  mpopulation,  in  wealth, 
in  intelligence,  with  the  kingdom  of 
France—what  an  accession  to  the 
ereat  fiunily  of  European  nations! 
mt  an  acre  of  land,  nor  a  singja 
human  soul,  would  be  added  to 
Europe,  and  still  there  would  be  a 
new  creation, — a  new  people,  with 
renewed  energiea  France,  Kngland. 
and  Germany  have  long  r^resented 
the  growth  and  progress  of  the  world,; 
they  have  been  the  foremost  and  ad- 
vancing nations  of  Europe ;  now  a 
fourth  would  come  amongst  them, 
who,  in  every  career,  whether  of  art, 
science,  industry,  or  war,  would  be 
second  to  none.  Every  one  feeb 
directly  that  Italy  would  be  a  new 
power ;  that  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
would  spnng  up  as  from  a  sle^ 
Commerce  and  industry  wouldrevive^ 
new  schools  of  art  would  appear,  and, 
above  all,  new  universities,  or  univear- 
sities  that  will  teach  science  and  his> 
tory  in  quite  a  new  spirit  Hitherto 
the  youtn  of  Italy,  the  youth  df  the 
middle  classes,  on  whom  the  vigour 
and  energy  of  each  coming  age  de> 
pends,  has  been  cruelly  nudtreatecL 
^'cabined,  cribbed,  confined,**  ana 
then  pronounced  to  be  capable  of 
nothing  better  than  a  theatncal  and 
coffee-house  existence.  Let  us  hope 
that  France  will  not  be  impelled,  xsj 
some  feeling  of  distrust  and  jealousy, 
to  oppose  and  thwart  this  great  re- 
generation of  a  people,  who,  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  in  the  prosecution  of 
science  and  philosophy, — ^if  not  in 
material  wealth  and  power, — ^may 
soon  be  its  distinguished  rival. 

We  can  but  hope  success  to  this 
great  effort  for  a  united  Italian  peo- 
ple. We  know  the  difficulties  that 
must  be  encountered,  the  opposition 
from  without  and  within,  the  opoi 
or  concealed  hostility  of  foreign 
powers,  the  ceaseless,  pertinacious^ 
unwearied,  and  unscrupulous  resist- 
anoe  of  the  great  body  of  the  priest- 
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liood,  the  alternating  aloth  and  paa- 
■k>n  of  the  populace,  and  the  timid- 
ity and  repugnance  to  change  which 
tne  wealthy  classes  in  all  nations  are 
Bare  to  displaj.    We  can  but  hope. 
Bat  if  it  should  succeed,  there  are 
aoxne  of  the  results  to  foUow  from 
it  on  which  we  should  speak  with 
much  less  hesitation,  which  we  should 
venture,  indeed,  very  confidently  to 
predict. 

Why  is  it  that  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  construction,  by  the  Italians 
themaelTes,  of  a  new  kingdom  of 
Italy,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  re- 
inTigoration  of  all  tne  powere  and 
energies  of  the  people  ?     Because 
we  Snow  that  this  great  political 
design  cannot   possildy  be   accom- 
plished without  such  an  awakening 
of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  countiy 
as  must  inevitably  display  itself  in 
▼ei^  many  directions.     In  one  di- 
rection the  very  contest  will  call  it 
forth.    It  is  not  the  Austrian  alone 
that  has  driven  the  several  portions 
of  Italy  into  this  union— it  is  not 
the  Austrian  alone  that  would  op- 
pose it — ^there  is  a  power  of  the  one 
Church  which  the  scattered  civilians 
of  Italy  are  incapable  of  competing 
with — there  is  a  subtle  opponent  in 
their  own  territory  which  must,  in 
oneshapeor  other,  be  done  battle  with. 
The  programme  of  national  unity 
necessarily   implies    two    things — 
freedom   from  foreign   domination, 
and  a  due  subordination  of  the  ecde- 
liastical  to  the  civil  power,  or  an 
eqnitable    alliance   between    them. 
The  Austrian,  limited   to  a  comer 
of  Italy,  and  left  unassailed  there, 
might  not  provoke  an  open  war,  but 
the  open  war  of  speech,  of  denunci- 
atioD,  of  every  priestly  weapon,  there 
IS  no  possible  escape  from.    It  is  in 
vain  that  leaden  of  this  creat  poli- 
tical movement  strive  to  limit  it  to 
politics ;  it  wiU  be  a  religious  as  well 
as  civil  contest.  They  do  not  now  as- 
sail the  Church,  but  the  Church  will 
asBail  them,  and  they  must  combat 
or  submit. 

It  is  impossible  to  exclude  Rome 
from  the  programme  of  an  Italian 
kisedom.  Kome  must  be  the  capital 
of  tne  new  Italy.  The  existence  of 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope, 
though  he  should  consent  to  restnct 
it  within  the  walls  of  the  dty  of 
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Rome,  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  foundation  of  a  stable  Italian 
monarchy.  The  Pope,  or  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  must  become,  in  temporal 
matters  a  citizen  of  Rome,  a  suoject 
of  the  Italian  monarchy. 

Of  course  the  priesthood,  and  those 
who  feel  with  the  priesthood,  will  be 
indignant  at  the  thought,— will  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent 
this  degrs^ation,  as  they  will  esteem 
it,  of  the  head  of  the  Universal 
Chureh.  They  will  set  in  motion 
every  engine  of  diplomacy ;  they  will 
rouse  every  superetition  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  no  traitors,  no  calum- 
niatore,  that  can  rival  an  angry 
priesthood.  There  is  no  peace  to  be 
made  with  them.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war ;  there  must  be 
war  or  submission. 

We  confess  we  tremble  for  the  &te 
of  Italy,  when  we  reflect  on  the  vast 
power  of  the  clergy  over  a  most 
superstitious  people,  and  call  to 
mmd  that  the  anger  of  that  clergy 
will  inevitably  be  roused  to  the  ut- 
most. There  are  princes,  too,  as 
superstitious  as  the  populace,  or, 
what  is  worse,  who  seek  to  govern 
by  its  superstition.  An  Emperor 
who  could  enter  into  a  concordat 
with  a  pope  in  order  to  improve  the 
piety  and  morality  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, may  commit  any  foll^,  or  any 
treachery  on  earth.  He  is  not  to 
be  trusted  for  a  moment.  He  has 
stamped  himself  indelibly  as  perfect 
child  or  perfect  hypocrite.  Or  who 
can  sav  what  a  confessor  may  do 
with  the  conscience  of  a  queen  of 
Spain,  or  a  Dominican  friar  with  the 
populace  of  Castile  and  Madrid  1 
Wno  knows  what  disturbance  in 
every  Catholic  country  the  emissaries 
of  Riome  may  excite  1  We  know  this, 
that  there  is  no  war  so  cruel  that  a 
Catholic  priesthood  would  not  bring 
upon  its  own  country  in  the  defence 
of  its  Church. 

We  tremble  for  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  but  we  repeat  that  it  is 
because  the  contest  must  be  of  this 
twofold  description— because  an  in- 
termd  domination,  as  well  as  an 
external  one,  must  be  overthrown, 
if  success  is  to  be  achieved— that 
we  prognosticate  such  good  results 
from  a  politically  united  Italy.  Let 
us  permit  ourselves  to  imagine  that^ 
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in  spite  of  all  opposition,  suecess 
has  been  attained — that  a  great 
Italian  monarchy  has  been  formed, 
embracing  the  Koman  States^what 
voald  be  the  effect  on  the  Papacy? 

We  have  in  Mr  Hemans  one  of 
those  Catholics  who  can  look  without 
dismay,  or  even  with  approbation, 
on  the  suppression  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  He  thinks 
Catholicism  wiU  reap  benefit  from 
the  change,  arise  purer  and  stronger. 
If  for  Catholicism  we  mi£;ht  substi- 
tute Christianity^  or  if  the  Papacv 
can  be  distinguished  from  Cathol- 
icism, we  should  acquiesce  in  his 
opinion.  But  if  the  present  eccle- 
siastical system,  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  be  included  in 
the  idea  of  Catholicism  —  if  Catho- 
licism is  rightly  described  by  Le 
Maistre  in  his  celebrated  book,  Le 
Fape— then  we  pronounce  that  it 
cannot  long  survive  the  blow  it 
would  receive  by  the  subjection  of 
the  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the 
King  of  Italy. 

It  is  very  likely  that  immediately 
after  any  adversity  should  befall  the 
Pope,  whether  humiliation  or  exile, 
the  fervent  devotion  of  Catholics 
would  increase.  For  a  time  he 
might  exercise  a  greater  influence 
than  ever  over  the  pious  throughout 
all  Europe.  It  is  very  likely,  too, 
that,  for  ceuturies  to  come,  some 
dreamy  doctrine  of  the  "infallibility 
of  the  Pope  "  would  haunt  the  minds 
of  scattered  sectaries,  who  would 
look  with  contempt  on  all  the  na- 
tional churches  which,  in  the  course 
of  those  centuries,  had  sprung  up. 
Do  not  the  Parsees  hold  their  ground 
to  this  very  day?  Does  not  some 
traveller  teU  us  of  three  wise  men 
who  met  in  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  to 
kindle  a  sacred  fire,  and  perform  some 
annual  rite.  These  wise  men  were 
persuaded  that,  if  this  fire  were  not 
annually  kindled,  the  world  would 
cease  to  exist.  What  we  venture 
with  confidence  to  predict  is  this, 
that  if  the  Pope  is  the  subject  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  he  will  not  long  be 
the  nead  of  tne  Church  of  France. 
France,  and  other  Christian  mon- 
archies, will  acknowledge  no  higher 
ecclesiastical  functionary  than  tneir 
own  bishop  or  archbishop.  If  the 
Pope  should  emigrate  into  France, 
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other  governments  would  be  equally 
slow  to  receive  him  as  the  heiEui  of 
their  own  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  to  argue 
this  point  The  mere  statement  of 
the  case  must  bring  conviction,  we 
think,  to  every  man  who  is  at  all 
accustomed  to  reflect  on  the  springs 
of  human  action.  If  two  European 
nations  are  rivals  of  each  other  in 
power,  and  wealth,  and  knowledge, 
— in  everything  that  constitutes  na- 
tional greatness, — ^neither  would  ac- 
cept the  bi^h-priest  of  the  other  as 
the  head  of  its  own  clergy. 

Thisdivision  of  the  universal  church 
into  so  many  national  churches,  does 
not  imply  necessarily  the  advance  of 
Protestantism,  but  it  inevitably  en- 
tails a  diminution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power.  It  will  permit  the  religious 
establishments  of  each  country  more 
freeljT  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
growing  intelligence  of  each  country. 
At  present,  a  refractory  clergy  gains 
a  support  from  without.  Say  that 
six  nations,  independent  in  their  civil 
government,  were  linked  together  by 
one  common  ecclesiastical  institution, 
no  reform  of  a  religious  nature  could 
be  effected  by  either,  till  it  had  ob- 
tained in  its  favour  a  miyority  of  the 
six.  The  clergy  of  every  nation 
would  be  supported,  or  would  be 
restrained  (if  they  themselves  should 
be  liberally  disposed)  by  the  general 
spirit  pervading  the  whole  clergy. 
And  this  general  spirit  would  find  its 
representative  ana  executive  in  the 
permanent  head  of  the  united  hier- 
archy. If  an  archbishop  of  Cologne 
rebels  against  the  municipal  regula- 
tions of  his  country,  he  appeals  to  a 
foreign  priesthood  for  sympathy  and 
support.  If  an  Emperor  of  Austria 
wishes  to  repress  the  little  philosophy 
that  appears  in  his  states,  and,  under 
the  plea  of  fostering  piety  and  mor- 
ality, to  keep  the  people  from  the 
least  freedom  of  religious  inquiry,  he 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Pope,  and  the  Pope  granta  fresh 
powers  to  his  bishop&  if  in  France 
a  spirit  of  concession  should  arise 
amongst  the  clergy  themselves,  the 
reaction  takes  the  form  of  an  ultra- 
montane faction.  To  all  this  there 
will  be  an  end.  In  every  country  the 
clergy  will  feel  themselves  essentially 
national,  and  their  teaching  will  more 
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readily  l>e  modified  according  to  tlie 
ad  vskncing  intelligence  of  the  nation. 
The    formation  of  a  great  Italian 
monarchy  will  be  the  downfall  of  the 
present  eccleeiastical  system,  and  no 
coiintrv  will  reap  so  much  benefit 
fiOTSk  the  change  as  Italy  itself.    We 
are  not  pretenaing  to  prophesy  that 
Italy  or  other  Catholic  countries  will 
become  Protestant,  though  it  is  very 
nataral  for  an  Englishman  to  arrive 
at  such  a  conclusion.    What  we  see 
before  i]s,  in  the  event  of  the  success 
of  this  great  |)olitical  movement  for 
a  national  nnitv,  is  the  downfall  of 
an  ecclesiastical  system*     The  new 
Italy  cannot  relinquish  her  Rome : 
Rome  cannot  submit  to  be  handea 
OTCT  to  an  ecclesiastical  cctste^  who 
are  to  continue  to  govern  it  without 
one  ^nerous  sympathy  in  all  that 
constitutes  a  national  life — ^a  caste  of 
celibates,  who  must  either  rule  in 
the  spirit  of  monks,  or  of  i)rofligate 
men,  reckless  of  domestic  virtues  as 
of  national  greatness.   The  spectacle 
of  a  city  coerced  perpetually  by  a 
military  force  to  live  uader  a  monas- 
tic  government,  could  not  be  en- 
dured ;  and  if  Bome  is  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  new  ItaJy,  it  can  no 
longer  give  a  pope  to  France.    The 
government  that  has  its  seat  at  Paris 
could  not  consent  to  this.  The  spirit 
of  rivaby  that  must  arise  between  the 
two  natioDS  would  utterly  forbid  it. 
Thus  the  great  ecclesiastical  system, 
whidi  nets  the  several  Catholic  na- 
tions together,  would  be  broken  up. 
To  this  extent  we  venture  to  pro- 
phesy, but  no  further. 

We  have  forsaken  Mr  Hemans*s 
book  to  take  a  single  glance   at 
Italian  politics.    It  shall  be  no  more 
thanasingle^ance.  Of  the  immediate 
lesult  of  Uie  noble  enterprise  of  Gari- 
baldi it  is  in  vain  to  speculate.    Be- 
fore oar  speculations  will  be  printed, 
events  themselves  may  luive  rendered 
all  speculation  idle  and  superfluous. 
Nor  can  a  foreigner  form  any  con- 
ditions satisfactory  to  himself  of 
the  state  of  public  0|)inion  in  Italy. 
How  can  he  distinguish  between  a 
temporary  eflfervescence  and  a  well- 
gronnded  permanent  sentiment— be- 
tween the  overflowing  of  the  stream 
and  the   steadfast   current  of  the 
river  f   That  Italy  has  its  full  pro- 
portion of  noble  souls, — of  heroic 


men,— we  do  not  doubt  a  moment ; 
and  nature  has  done  all  she  can  for 
this  people,  whether  we  talk  of  race 
or  of  climate.  The  impression  which 
every  one  must  receive  who  reads  its 
annals  or  visits  the  country,  is  of 
the  potoer  that  resides  in  this  people 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Once  on  the 
right  track,  none  is  so  likely  to  take 
the  lead  in  Europe.  But  how  a  super- 
stitious, passionate  populace  will  com* 
port  itself  in  the  ensuing  struggle, 
who  shall  venture  to  predict  ? 

We  regret  that  the  work  of  Mr 
Hemans  (which  bears  Florence  on  its 
title-page)  is  not  printed  or  published 
in  a  torm  more  likely  to  insure  for  it 
a  fair  trial.  In  spite  of  that  want  of 
literary  skill  which  we  have  noticed, 
and  which  probably  is  due  to  a  pro- 
lon^d  residence  abroad,  and  the 
habit  of  reading  and  speaking  in  a 
foreign  language,  we  have  perused  it 
with  interest.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion he  gives  is  such  as  could  be 
only  gleaned  by  a  resident  in  Rome ; 
we  accompany  him  with  pleasure 
throughout  all  his  descriptions  of  the 
various  ceremonies  or  festivals  of  the 
Church ;  as  a  lover  of  art  he  produces 
them  in  their  most  attractive  aspect, 
as  a  good  Catholic  he  enlightens  us 
upon  their  symbolic  significance.  We 
learn  here  the  hidden  meaning  of 
the  alb,  the  maniple,  the  diasuble^ 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  robes. 
Nor  is  the  information  curious  only, 
but  useful.  We  have  a  fuller  account 
than  is  easily  to  be  met  with  else- 
where of  the  machinery  of  the  Papal 
Government,  of  the  several  Congi^e- 
gations,  or,  as  we  might  call  them, 
the  several  Boards,  or  Councils,  by 
which  it  conducts  its  charitable  and 
missionary  schemes,  and  other  multi- 
farious objects  of  its  civil  and  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction.  There  is  an  account, 
also,  drawn  up  very  carefully,  of  the 
several  religious  fraternities,  monks 
and  friars,  which,  to  the  Protestant 
reader  at  least,  will  point  out  some 
distinctions  of  which  he  was  not 
aware.  He  will  become  ac(}uainted, 
perhaijs,  with  some  monastic  orders 
of  whicn  he  had  not  heard  before. 
The  whole  book  is  really  replete  with 
either  interesting  or  useful  material, 
though  it  may  not  be  presented  in 
the  most  attractive  style,  or  with  the 
most  judicious  arrangement 
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TICKLEB  IL  AMONG  THE  THIEVES  ! 


TICKLER  IL*8  FIRST  AFPEABANCE. 

I  WAS  lying  on  the  sofa,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  trying  to  get  a  nap,  by  the 
aid  of  a  Blue-book,  but  which  was 
Tery  near  giving  me  a  nightmare  in 
the  daytime ;  so  heavv  was  the  pres- 
sure on  my  chest,  where  it  rested, 
of  that  ponderous  mass  of  expensive, 
unintelligible,  and  worthless  statis- 
tics, which  had  been  obtained  at  an 
expense  to  the  country  of  X356  by 
a  certain  M.P. :  who,  having  no  other 
means  of  indicating  to  his  constitu- 
ents that  he  was  in  Parliament,  had 
worried  the  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  into  consenting  to  his  re- 
quest, under  a  threat  that,  by-and- 
by,  a  vote  might  be  more  easily  asked 
for  than  got !  The  nightmare  afore- 
said would  probably  have  completed 
itself  in  all  its  horrors;  but  my 
daughter,  who  was  standinfi^  at  the 
window,  suddenly  exclaimed—"  Oh, 

Eapa !  papa !  Here  it  is^  I  do  be- 
eve !  Something  is  commg  1"  Up 
I  jumped ;  and,  as  I  gained  the  win- 
dow, to  be  sure  the  cause  of  the  girl's 
excitement  was  apparent,  and  pro- 
duced the  same  in  me.  Twas  a  van, 
with  "Great  Nobtheen Railway" 

nted  on  it ;  and  it  drew  up  at  our 
.  There  was  no  mistakmg  one 
of  the  three  occupants  of  the  seat — 
'twas  a  dog ;  a  dark  pepper-and-salt 
Skye,  sitting  modestly  oetween  two 
men,  one  of  whom  jumped  down  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  returning  to 
get  the  dog,  who  had  a  little  metal 
chain  attached  to  his  neck. 

"  Gome,  my  little  man !  '*  quoth 
the  former;  "  here  you  arcj  all 
right,"  and  he  lifted  the  dog  kmdly 

down.     "  Is  this 's  % "  he 

inquired  of  myself,  mentioning  my 
name,  who  had  hurried  round  to 

open  the  door.  I  said,  "  I  am ;" 

and,  examining  the  parchment  label 
attached  to  the  chain,  recognised  the 
handwriting  of  the  kind  donor  of  the 
dog.  There  was  onlv  a  shilling  to 
pay,  and  yet  the  little  creature  had 
travelled  all  the  way  from  Skye ! 

"  He*s  a  'ansome  little  dog,  sir, 
isn't  he  ? "  quoth  the  man. 

"Bless  him  I"  (the  dog  I  mean, 
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not  the  man,  though  he  seemed  a 
decent  enough  fellow)  and  he  did 
look  handsome!  He  trembled  a- 
lently  as  I  carried  him  inwards,  and 
placed  him  on  the  8o&— and  a  pie- 
turd  he  was  I  I  never  beheld  sock  a 
pair  of  eyes  in  a  dog's  head  before: 
seen  through  his  u>ng  hair,  how 
large,  fuU,  gentle,  and  saa  tb^ 
looked !  Here,  by  the  way,  is  vhat 
had  been  said  of  him  by  the  donox; 
in  a  letter  received  that  very  mon- 
ing:— 

E . 

"  I  hope  you  wiU  receive,  in  the 
course  of  the  day  on  which  you  get 
this  note,  my  promised  Skye  terrier. 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  far  away  the 
finest  specmien,  to  my  thinking,  that 
ever  left  these  parts,  and  you  may 
rely  on  its  being  of  the  very  purest 
breed.  I  hardly  knew  how  to  look 
in  the  face  the  dear  good  girl  whom 
I  have  persuaded  to  give  it  up  to 
-^ou ;  but  when  I  told  her  for  whom 

wanted  it,  I  must  own  she  sur- 
rendered it  very  charmingly.  I  hope 
you  will  keep  a  precioos  sharp  look- 
out after  the  httle  gentleman ;  for 
the  moment  he  is  seen  by  one  of  the 
fraternity  of  London  dog-stealera,  I 
would  not  give  much  for  your  chances 
of  keeping  Tickler  IL,  as  I  hope  yon 
will  call  him.  He's  a  most  affection* 
ate,  intelligent  little  t^^  and  only 
about  nine  months  old.  i  outs  ever 
sincerely, 

P.iS^.— Don't  give  him  all  sorts  of 
things  directly  you  get  him.  Beool- 
lect  he  will  have  come  off  a  long 
journey,  by  boat  and  raU.  I  wi£ 
you  had  some  oat-cake,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  to  which  he  is  aecos- 
tomed." 

We  thought  of  this  letter,  as  we 
looked  at  the  little  New  Arrival : 
and  after  a  world  of  petting  and 

Eutting  aside  his  glossy  nair,  so  thai 
is  dark  beaming  eyes,  looking  at  us 
as  if  he  were  saying  "  use  me  kmdly,** 
might  be  seen  more  distinctly,  we 
commenced  our  good  offices  by  set^ 
ting  him  free  from  his  chain,  and  di- 
recting his  attention  to  a  basin  of 
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diUEslingly-cIear  spring  water  which 
I  liad  sent  for. 

Ho^w  lie  lapped  it!    It  seemed  to 

tell   of    a  twenty   or  thirty  hours* 

thirst   being  slaked  !    When  he  had 

finial&eci,  he  stood  modestly  licking 

bis  lips,  looking  up  the  while  timidly 

to  us,  and  then  stole  gently  under  the 

SO&.      I  was  obliged  to  impose  on 

^lAdame  and  Mademoiselle  the  foil 

ireiffht  of  mv  authority,   or   they 

^womd    have  had  him  out  again,  to 

fondle    and  tease  with  ovemowing 

sdmiration,  and  forgetfulness  of  the 

fsttsne  of  the  little   fellow's   long 

joomey.  Having  secured  him  a  brief 

Tepose,  —  "Well,  he's  uncommonly 

like  Tickler  L."  said  I. 

^^  X  think  he  8  far  handsomer,"  said 
my  daughter. 

**  Kotidng  of  the  kind,"  quoth 
Madame,  kindly,  with  a  sigh, — 
^^  there  never  was  such  a  dog  as  poor 
luckier.  I  hate  such  heartlessness ! 
Oat  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 

But,  by  the  way,  before  proceeding 
farther  in  the  matter  of  Tickler  IL, 
emrely  we  may  with  propriety  devote 
a  very  short  space  to  Tickler  1. 1 

WHAT  BECAKE  OF  TICKLEBL 

What  became  of  him,  indeed! 
Why,  it  was  in  this  wise.    How  he 

Sot  "  Among  the  Thieves,"  and  what 
appened  to  him  among  the  wretches, 
I  told  in  the  first  case,  and  he  in  the 
second ;  witness  the  pages  of  Maga, 
of  just  four  years  ago !  * 

Really,  'tis  a  sad  business,  and 
the  shorter  work  I  make  of  it  the 
better. 

We  all  loved  Tickler  I.  dearly, 
and  cherished  him  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  vigilance,  to  make 
up  for  his  past  troubles,  and  guard 
a^nst  their  returning.  I  cannot 
give  a  better  proof  hereof  than  the 
tact  that  I  looked  out  for  a  snug, 
breezy,  picturesque,  little  fannhouse, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  near  the  Nee- 
dles, in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
where  Tickler  might  snuff  the  sea 
air  refreshingly,  and  reinvigorate 
himself  by  scampering  over  the 
Downs,  to  see  that  the  sheep  got  in- 
to no  mischief,  and  also  thread  the 
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thorny  sinuosities  of  a  rabbit-warren, 
to  look  after  the  little  creatures  that 
flitted  like  shadows  before  his  eyes, 
only  in  order  that  so  they  might  dis- 
appear !  At  the  same  time  it  occur- 
red to  me  to  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  of  sending  my  wife, 
daughter,  and  two  sons  to  keep  him 
company.  And  a  meny  time  they 
had  on't,  devoting  themselves  heart- 
ily to  watching  poor  Tickler.  After 
he  returned,  he  seemed  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  showed  great  pleasure  in 
looking  up  his  old  quarters.  Within 
a  few  weeks'  time^  however,  it  be- 
came painfully  plain  that  he  was  no 
lon^r  the  dog  he  had  been.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  shock  his  nervous  sys- 
tem had  undergone,  it  was  in  vain 
to  disguise  from  ourselves  that  cer- 
tain of  the  infirmities  of  advanced 
age  (he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year) 
were  making  their  unwelcome  ap- 
pearance. Tnough  his  agility  was 
nearly  as  great  as  ever,  yet,  if  you 
looked  at  him  eating,  you  saw  the 
great  difficulty  he  encountered  by 
reason  of  his  decayed  teeth  :  besides 
which,  if  you  peered  into  his  eyes, 
you  beheld  a  sort  of  bluish  opacity, 
which  accounted  for  his  running  into 
all  sorts  of  danger  while  walking  the 
streets — getting,  as  if  of  set  purpose, 
among  horses'  feet,  and  coach  and 
cart  wheels — a  source  of  constant 
fear  and  agony  to  those  who  took 
him  out.  Moreover,  he  had  begun 
to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  wnat 
was  said  to  him,  however  loudly  he 
might  be  called:  the  solution  of 
which  we  soon  referred,  not  to  dis- 
obedience, but,  poor  little  soul !  to 
deafness.  Nor  were  fast-approach- 
ing blindness  and  deafness  the  only 
infirmities  which  age  was  bringing  in 
its  train. 


''  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with  dogs?"  said  I,  rather  faintly. 
one  morning,  to  a  man  who  attended 
on  me  at  the  cold  bath  which  I  took 
every  morning,  at  a  little  distance 
from  my  own  nonse. 

"  Why,  I  can't  say  much,  but  still 
I  know  something  about  them,  like." 

"You're  seen  my  little  dog  Tickler, 
haven't  you  1" 


♦"  Tickler  among  the  ThieYCB,"  No.  occcLSXxnr.,  February  1866;  ar.d  No.  coxxo., 
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'*0h  yes,  sir,  hundreds  of  times-^ 
be*8  one  of  the  prettiest  little  lively 
dogs  I  ever ^* 

^ Ah— but"  (I  was  afraid  to  let 
him  go  on)  '^  youVe  no  idea  how  old 
he  is— he's  in  his  fourteenth  year." 

"  He  doesn't  show  it,  air,  for  it's 
only  yesterday  I  noticed  how  he 
skipped  about  after  your  good  lady 
as  she  passed  the  baths " 

''It's  all  well  enough  in  a  quiet 
street  like  this,  but  he's  growing  so 
blind  and  deaf  that  he's  always 
Retting  into  danger,  and  some  fine 
day  he'll  be  crushed  or  kicked  to 
death ;  and  besides  this,  poor  little 
thing,  almost  all  his  teeth  are  gone, 
it's  quite  sad  to  see  him  mumble  over 
a  bone  or  a  crust " 

^  It  ain't  like  as  if  yon  lived  in  the 
country,  sir,  is  it  9" 

"  ^o,  certainly ;  that  makes  all  the 
difference,  I  must  sav."  Here  I 
paused  ....''  His  life  has  become 
a  burthen  to  him  here,  and  a  great 
trouble  to  us  all,  I  assure  you.  lam 
really  almost— afraid— I  sometimes 
think  it  would  be  a  mertsy  to  the 
little  thuig  itself "* 

"  Oh,  when  once  a  dog's  got  up  to 
that  sort  of  way,  they're,  as  you 
miffht  say,  a  burthen  to  themselves 
— ^tney  are  indeed.  I  see  what  you 
mean,  sir,  and  I  know  a  veterinary 
that  ...  it  will  be  the  work  of  a 
moment,  sir— a  single  drop,  and  no 
pain  or  struggle ^* 

"If  'twere  done,  when  'tis  done, 
then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quick- 
ly." With  reluctance  and  sorrow  I 
gave  the  fatal  order,  which  was 
promptly  and  efiiciently  obeyed— I 
need  nardly  add,  not  in  my  presence, 
and  at  a  distance  from  my  house : 
and  by  the  early  evening,  poor  little 
Tickler— Tickler  I.— lay  buried  deep 
in  the  side  of  a  secluded  field,  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  "  After  life's  fit- 
ful fever  he  sleeps  well : "  and  after 
passiDg  through  a  sad  series  of  sighs 
and  tears,  and  feeling  the  house  very 
lonely  in  the  absence  of  our  "  faithful 
dog  that  bore  us  company"  so  long, 
we  gradually  became  reconciled  to 
the  necessity  for  the  sharp  severance 
which  had  taken  i)lace,  and  returned 
to  tbe  active  duties  of  life,  as  the 
best  mode  of  assuaging  our  safferinge. 
Madame,  however^  protested  vehe- 
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mently  that  she  would  nev<»  haTc 
another  dog — ^no,  neyer  as  long  as  i^ 
breathed  —  she  did  not  care  bow 
handsome  it  was — she  could  not  bear 
the  si^ht  of  one :  it  would  onhr  rt- 
mind  her  of  her  poor  murdered"  doe. 
And  as  for  myself,  she  intimated, 
by  not  ambiguous  looks,  and  woadi 
faint  words  as  she  thought  prudest 
towards  her  lord  and  mast^,  tbat 
his  lordship  was,  to  the  eye  of  fed* 
ing.  if  not  in  that  of  the  law,  poor 
Ticklers  murderer.  I  must  mdeed 
own,  that  during  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  on  which  I  had  issued  his  deatii- 
warrant,  I  felt  very  unhappy  and 
gloomy ;  and  the  chance  Bi|^ht  of  a 
Skye  terrier  much  resemblu&g  poor 
Tickler,  and  frisking  after  its  mis- 
tress, occasioned  me  sudden  qualms, 
as  I  returned  home  to  the  hoose 
where  Tickler  was  not. 

WE  RETURN  TO  TICKLSB  II. 

"Oh,  you  little  beauty!"  ex- 
claimedf  Mademoiselle,  as  Tickler 
IL,  in  obedience  to  her  repeated  en- 
treaties, at  length  gently  crept  to- 
wards her  from  under  the  sofi^  and 
offered  no  redstance  to  being  taken 
in  her  arms,  and  placed  in  her  lap. 
"Now  look,  mammal — isn't  it  a 
beautiful  dog?" 

"Oh— I  daresay— very  well  in  its 
way,  no  doubt :  but  it's  not  hke  mj 
own  poor  Tickler ** 

"Give  him  time,  ma'am,"  quoth  I 
— "it's  early  days  yet ;  but  I  do  think 
it's  the  most  perfect  specimen  I  ever 
saw." 

"  Ah,  that's  Just  what  you  said  of 
the  first  poor  Tickler  when  he  came 
— ^it's  like  all  you  men :  I  shall  never 
take  to  the  thing,  for  my  part :  and  by 
and  b^,  when  you  get  tii«d  oi  this,  as 
you  did " 

"  Papa !  what's  his  name  to  be  f  ^ 
eagerly  interposed  Mademoiselle,  who 
knew  what  wwa  coming,  if  it  were 
not  stopped. 

"  His  name  is  of  course  Tickler- 
Tickler  II.,  and  long  life  to  him !" 
replied  I,  vrith  all  the  dimity  I  could 
assume,  and  the  authority  that  was 
in  ma 

That  day  we  had  a  chicken  for 
dinner,  and  lost  no  time  in  placing 
the  bones,  not  picked  too  clean,  on  a  * 
plate  before  Tickler,  who  came  to  it 
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&OXZ&  under  the  sofa  in  the  prettiest, 
meel^est  vay  in  the  world,  and  ate 
liis  little  dinner  somewhat  quickly, 
l>Ttt^  l>y  no  means  ravenously ;  then  he 

"went  to  the  basin,  and 

*'  Poor  old  Tickler  .  .  .  how  often  I 

liave  seen  you  drinking  there  1"  said 

^f&damoy    eyeing  the  new  -  comer 

a&k.a2ice.    Thereat,  thinldng  that  all 

^liis  was  carrying  matters  somewhat 

too  fiur,  I  own  I  said  rather  tartly, 

pouring  oat  a  glass  of  as  good  old 

port    as  my  means  would   allow, 

"''  Ticlcler  the  Second  !  Here's  health 

and  long  life  to  you  1 "   His  eyes 

looked  up  lovingly,  and  he  gently 

wagged   nis  tail.     When   bedtiipe 

came,  be  was  carried  up  to  our  bed- 

Toom,  and  introduced  to  the  little 

mat  which  had  long  been  occupied 

by  bis  little  predecessor. 

*'  Ob !  but  tie  was  a  beauty !  **  said, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  to  Tickler, 
wbom  she  was  fondling  on  her  lap,  a 
lady  ;  and  who  should  this  be  (think- 
ing berself  abne  the  while)  but— 
Madame  ! 

^'That's  candid,  at  any  rate  ! "  ex- 
claimed I. 

"  Oh !"  quoth  she,  with  a  start, 
''  the  dog's  well  enough  in  its  way,  no 
doubt,  but  it  does  not  come  up  to 
poor  old  Tickler!" 

"  Excuse  me,  but— bah  I  '*  I  could 
not  help  exclaiming ;  and  then  sum- 
moned the  little  successor  of  Tickler 
I.  to  the  sofa,  that  I  also  might  have 
a  torn  at  fondling  him.    In  snort,  he 
crept  into  the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  and 
by  ensconsed  there  yer^  pleasantly. 
The  more  we  saw  of  him,  the  more 
we  liked  him ;  for  he  was,  in  everv 
sense  of  the  word,  thoroughbred. 
His  coat  was  perfection^  so  grace- 
fdlly  was  it  parted  from  his  eyebrows 
down  to  his  tail,  which  of  itself  was 
a  picture ;  so  was  his  frill ;  while  his 
eyes  beamed   with  pensive  intelli- 
gence and  gentleness,  partially  con- 
cealed by  long  wavy  locks ;  and  his 
ears  were  faultless.    As  I  lay  looking 
at  him  stretched  on  the  mat  before 
the  fire,  he  would  so  strongly  re- 
semble the  old  dog  in  all  but  age, 
that  one  might  almost  imagine  it  was 
he  come  bock  a^ain !  There  were,  in 
fiict,  many  pointa  of  strong  resem- 
Ua&ce  between  them,  '^growmg  with 
his  growth,  and  strengthening  with 
hifl  strength.*'    He  also  liked,  as  did 
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Tickler  L,  to  stand  at  the  window, 
thoughtfully  eyein£[  the  passers-by, 
and  pricking  up  his  ears  when  any 
of  his  own  species  nassed  And  as 
for  cats,  there  seemed  the  same  fierce 
antagonism  between  Tickler  II.  and 
them,  as  there  had  been  between 
them  and  his  predecessor;  for  the 
first  time  that  I  ever  saw  a  spirt 
temper  in  Tickler  IL,  indicated  by 
sudaen  sharp  barking,  was  when  our 
powerful  Tom,  emboldened  by  the 
absence  of  his  former  tormentor,  pre- 
sumed to  steal  up  from  the  lower 
regions  one  morning !  Tom  was  in 
truth  so  disgusted,  that  up  went  his 
back,  and  he  glared  at  Tickler,  with* 
out  making  the  slightest  backward 
move !  Whiat  would  have  happened, 
but  for  the  presence  of  VisMajor^ 
in  the  person  of  myself,  I  know  not : 
but  Tickler  seemed  uncommonly  well 
pleased  when  I  gave  Tom  marching 
orders  downwards.  There  were  two 
other  points  in  which  the  new  re- 
sembled the  old  Tickler  strongly, 
not  BO  much  in  doing,  as  in  the  man- 
ner of  doing  the  same  thing.  First, 
you  should  have  seen  Tickler  II. 
quietly  get  up  from  the  hearth-ru^  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  stretching  him- 
self. How  slowly,  deliberately,  syste- 
matically the  little  fellow  stretched 
himself  out,  then  extending  one  hind- 
er foot,  and  afterwards  uie  other : 
and  finally  heightening  the  sense  of 
luxury  by  winding  up  with  a  length- 
ened yawn  !  his  eyes  looking  askance 
at  you  the  while,  as  if  saying, "  How 
nice  this  would  be  if  it  would  only 
last  five  minutes!"  and  his  fan-like 
tail  waeging  with  gratitude  for  not 
having  been  interrupted  in  his  enjoy- 
ment I  Secondly,  the  retentive  reader 
of  a  former  chapter  ma^  recollect  my 
having  spoken  of  a  habit  of  Tickler  L, 
thus :  "  Turning  himself  round  five  or 
sixtime8,asif  desirous  of  circumvent- 
ing himself,  though  for  what  precise 
purpose  is  to  me  a  mystery,  unless  it 
were  to  settle  himself  into  a  perfectly 
comfortable  position."  I  have  ob- 
served Tickler  II.  engaged  in  this 
performance:  and  candour  compels 
me  to  own,  that  perhaps  other  dogs, 
and  of  different  kmds,  may  have  been 
seen  indulging  the  same  humour; 
but  Tickler  IL  appeared  to  me  to 
perform  these  gyrations,  though  not 
on  so  many  occasions;  yet,  when  he 
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did  take  to  them,  he  turned  loiind 
oftener  tluin  his  predeoesBor.  This 
set  me  thinking  what  the  cause  might 
be;  and  I  conceiTe  it  to  depend  on 
the  youth  and  inezperienee  of  the 
new,  as  oontrardistinguished  to  the 
old,  do^ :  the  latter  having  learnt  to 
economise  action,  and  never  use  more 
of  it  than  was  neoessarv  to  attain 
the  end.  But  why  should  the  thing 
be  done  at  all?  Aristotle  afforded 
me  no  assistance ;  but  while  writing 
this  instructive  paper,  my  eve  fell  on 
the  following  question  and  answer 
in  a  recent  publication. 

**  Q.  300.  Why  does  a  dog  gener- 
allv  turn  round  three  or  four  times 
before  he  goes  to  sleep  9 

''  A.  It  is  supposed  that  this  sin- 
{[ular  and  almost  invariable  practice 
IS  one  of  the  dc^'s  natural  instincts, 
altered  or  modified  to  his  domestic 
life,  for  when^  in  a  wild  state,  he 
takes  up  his  night  quarters  in  a  field 
of  tall  withered  grass,  or  among 
reeds  or  rushes,  thus  wheeling  round, 
he  separates  toe  vegetation  in  the 
spot  where  he  is  to  lie,  and  forms 
a  bed  with  overhanging  curtains 
all  round,  for  his  protection  and 
warmth."*  Whether  or  not  this  be 
a  fact  in  the  case  of  the  wild  dog, 
and  peculiar  to  it,  or  common  to 
other  animals,  to  whom  it  might  be 
attended  with  eoual  convenience,  I 
know  not;  but  I  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  the  sacacious,  observant, 
and  inquiring  reader,  for  I  must  {pro- 
ceed to  matters  of  interest  and  im- 
portance, touching,  not  a  wild,  but 
a  very  tame  one — ^to  wit,  our  friend 
Tickler  IL 


TICKLER  n.  IN  HIS  NEW  QUARTERS. 

Possibly  because  our  house  was 
'lussociated  with  such  painful  recollec- 
tions of  Tickler  I.  as  even  the  pre- 
sence of  Tickler  II.  failed  entirely  to 
extinguish,  we  determined  to  quit  it. 
and  go  to  quite  a  different  part  or 

town— to  wit,  " Square.  W." 

to  which  we  accompanied  Tickler  IL 
on  last  Christmas  £ve.  As  he  was 
of  such  patrician  descent,  taste,  and 
habits,  we  felt  it  only  due  to  him  to 
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take  a  house  in  a  somewhat  iiuluaih 
able  neighbourhood,  and  a  house,  too. 
much  larger  than  the  former  one ;  and 
I  rejoice  to  say  that  our  choice  and 
arran^ments  seemed  quite  to  meet 
his  views.  We  conducted  him  all 
over  it,  and  nothing  could  exceed  ^ 
satisfaction  he  evinced  on  aeong  oar 
earnest  endearoura  to  consult  faii 
convenience.  Nay,  we  went  lo  fait 
as  to  get  a  new  collar  for  him,  very 
elegant  and  simple  -  and  whereas  \m 
former  collar  had  had  inscribed  on 
it  my  own  name  and  the  number  of 
our  old  house,  the  new  collar  bore 
the  following,  only: — 

*'  Tickler,  No.  16 Square,  W.' 

And  I  am  not  sure  whether  we 
ought  not  to  have  made  a  coire- 
sponding  entry  in  the  Red  and  Bine 
Books,  and  the  Court  €ruid&  Now, 
though  our  new  house  was  in  a  large 
square,  and  in  a  neighbourhood  tk 
such  undeniable  pretensions,  we  found 
out,  as  usual,  but  too  late,  that  it  had 
one  uncomfortable  drawback:  tlie 
moat  aristocratic  doj^  were  continu- 
ally disappearing  in  a  mysterioui 
way.  whicn  was  due  to  the  dog- 
stealers  being  in  great  force  during 
the  season,  when  they,  together  with 
members  of  Parliament  and  other 
notabilities,  took  up  t^eir  quarten 
at  the  West  End,  with  a  view  to 
business.  Whereupon  I  addre«ed 
all  and  singular  the  staff  of  atten- 
dants of  Tickler  II.~to  wit,  our- 
selves and  servants— warning  them 
of  the  matters  aforesud,  and  de- 
nouncing the  severest  penaltiea  on 
any  one  except  myself  presuming  to 
accompany  Tickler  II.  m  his  airings, 
unless  with  a  chain  attached  to  his 
collar,  and  the  other  carefully  held 
by  his  watchful  attendant  Who 
could  do  more)  I  am  sure  I  could 
not ;  and,  animated  by  a  high  spirit 
of  dfevotion  to  Tickler  IL,  matters 
went  on  comfortably  and  vigilantly 
for  several  months,  everybody  ad- 
miring Tickler,  and  especially  those 
who  met  him  when  my  wife  and 
daughter  had  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying him  in  his  afternoon  drives 
round  tne  park.    "  Oh,  what  a  beau- 


•  Tke  Reaton  Why  —  Na^ral  History,  p.  95.  HouUton  &  Wright,  65  Pftter- 
noster  Row :  1860.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  unpretending  and  pleasing  Tolumes 
well  worth  obtaining.  f 
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tiful  creature!"  — ''What  lovely 
eyesr— "  What  ears!"  were  expres- 
810T18  which  Tickler  often  heard ;  and 
ye^y  such  was  the  sweetness  of  his 
disposition,  they  never  occasioned  his 
^ving  himself  airs. 

THE  DISAFFEARAKOE  ! 

On  Friday  the   28th  June   last, 

SLbout  1.30  P.M.,  the  little  vehicle 

"^prhich  we  keep  for  the  purpose  of  my 

'wrife  and  daughter  accompanying,  and 

attending  to,  Tickler,  in  his  airings, 

drove  up  unexpectedly  at  '^  my  place 

of  buMness,**  and  one  (it  does  not 

Itere  signify  which)  of  these   two 

ladies,  aJone,  was  inside.  Sending  up 

a  messa^  that  she  "  wished  to  speak 

to  me  immediately,"  down  I  went. 

almost  fearing  that  something  had 

happened  to  one  of  the  two,  but 

little  prepared  for  what  I  was  quickly 

doomed  to  hear. 

"Tickler's  lost!" 

"  Tickler  lost ! "  I  echoed,  aghast 
— "  why— who  has  lost  him  1 " 

She  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
other  of  my  two  ladies,  and  who 
dared  not  come  down  to  tell  me  1 

"How  was  it  lost?" 

"  She  went  out  this  morning  to  a 
shop  in  the  neighbourhood  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  ago,  and  her  attention 
was  called  away  for  an  instant ;  she 
then  turned  round  and  called  '  Tick- 
ler !  Tickler  I  *  but  he  was  gone  !  She 
looked  in  every  direction,  so  did  the 
people  in  the  shop,  but  he  was  gone  1 " 

"Had  she  the  chain)" 

"  No,  certainly  not — it  was  such  a 
little  distance"  —  <fec.,  &c.,  <fec. — 
"  We've  had  hand-bills  stuck  about 
already." 

"Pho,phoI" 

"  And  been  to  the  Police-Office— " 

"  Bah  !  Why  was  not  the  chain 
onl" 

"  Oh,  don't  look  so  angry— she's 
in  such  distress." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  with  a  sigh  of  vex- 
ation, "  there  goes  Tickler  the  Se- 
cond !  ni  never  keep  a  third  dog : 
the  former  one  cost  me  nearly  ten 
pounds,  and  Pm  sick  of  all  this  worry 
and  anxietj.  PU  offer  no  reward — 
not  a  farthing ;  and  you  may  go  home 
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and  say  so,"  adding  spitefully  (I  mast 
own),  "  with  my  compliments  I "  So 
we  parted  ;  amd  as  soon  as  I  had  re- 
covered a  little  of  mj  usual  serenity, 
I  hit  upon  the  following  masterly  de- 
vice for  at  all  events  enhancing  the 
difficulty^  of  the  do^stealers  dispos- 
ing of  their  prey.  Iji  the  next  day's 
Ttmes^  in  the  appropriate  and  well- 
known  place  adjoining  the  "  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages,"  appeared, 
and  still  appears,  this  advertisement, 
in  the  words,  letters,  and  figures  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  say,  "Caution! 
The  public  is  respectfully  cautioned 
against  buying  a  Sky  e  terrier,  pepper- 
and-salt  colour,  answering  to  the 
name  of  Tickleb,  it  having  been 
stolen  this  morning  (Thursday)  near 

Street,  Oxford  Street,  with  a 

Collar  on,  inscribed,  *  Tickler,  No.  16 

Square,  W.,'  where,  or  at  the 

Police  Office, -,  any  infor- 
mation will  be  received  with  thanks. 
June  28,  1860." 

Having  thus  shot  my  bolt,  I  sternly 
made  up  my  mind  to  the  worst,  and 
regarded  Tickler  II.  as  henceforth — 
so  far  as  concerned  myself—  one  of  the 
things  that  were,  or,  in  the  signifi- 
cant language  of  our  transatlantic 
cousins,  a  gone  'coon!  I  had  lost 
my  dog ;  and  the  King  of  Naples, 
anmientibus  porcellisy  was  about  to 
lose  his  crown.*  I  had,  I  conceived, 
done  nothing  to  deserve  my  misfor- 
tune— he  everything  to  induce  his ; 
but  I  supposed  that  everything  served 
everybod  V  right,  and  thus  all  things 
were  made  even. 

Good-bye,  therefore,  to  Tickler  IL, 
and  never  shall  there  be  Tickler  III. 

We  ran  the  gauntlet  of  our  friends' 
condolences,  with  such  composure  and 
fortitude  as  we  might. 

"What!  Tickler  gone!  that's  the 
second,  I  believe !— How  very  unfor- 
tunate!" 

"  I  just  called  to  say  I've  heard 
that  you  have  lost  that  lovely  dog  of 
yours !  Well,  I  always  had  my  fears  1" 

"  Shall  you  offer  a  reward  ? " 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  Police-Of- 
fice?" 

"  Of  course  you'll  go  to  Mr ^'s 

in  Street — he   knows  where 

every  dog  is  that  is  missing ^" 


*  He  has  lost  it  (thanks  be  to  HeaTon),  as  I  learn  by  this  day's  post,  11th  Sep- 
tember 1860,  and  has  become  indeed  a  gone  'coon  ! 
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''It  was  only  the  other  day  we 
were  remarking  what  an  affectionate 
StUe  tiling,"  Ac 

^Ib  \t  tnie  that  it  attracted  the 
Qaeen's  notice  the  other  day  in  the 
Parkr 

^  You'll  be  sore  to  get  it  by  and 
by " 

^  Fm  afraid  you'll  hear  no  more  of 
it ;  there's  a  rage  at  present  for  these 
dogs  in  Belgiom ;  imd  there's  a  re- 
guLur  depdt  of  stolen  Skyes  on  their 

way  to  Biussels,  in market  I  Fm 

amid  poor  dear  Tickler's  abeady 
on  his  way  fliere ** 

We  bore  all  this  as  long  as  we 
could,  and  tried  to  keep  up  our  sprits 
by  goin^  into  society,  and  givug  a 
few  modest  entertainments  at  home. 
We  also  consoled  ourselves  with  re- 
flecting that  we  should  no  longer 
have  to  pay  the  dog-tax ;  and  ^at 
we  were  rdieved  from  the  constant 
"worry"  of  looking  after  Tickler, 
and  baiting  those  who  took  him  out 
without  hu  chain.  But  patience 
and  fortitude  have  their  bounds; 
and  at  length,  hearing  nothing  what- 
ever about  luckier,  and  the  honse 
getting  more  and  more  lonely  in  his 
absence— (I  must  own,  too,  that  as 
we  approached  the  end  of  the  dog- 
days,*  with  which  we  felt  no  longer 
any  concern,  almost  every  house  in 
the  square  was  shut  up,  and  vans 
with  nimiture  from  them  wending 
their  way  to  various  railway -star 
tions)— we  set  to  work  dismantling 
our  house ;  and  on  Wednesday  the 
15th  August  quitted  it  for  our  pre- 
sent pretty  residence  at  a  suitable — 
that  IS,  a  very  considerable— distance 
from  the  great  Babylon—that  den 
of  dog-Btealer&  I  must  observe  in 
)asBing  that  we  did  this  kind  of 
bhing  about  the  same  time  last  year, 
but  then  Tickler  IL  accompanied 
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GLIMPSE  OF  FORMER  QUARTERS  I 

Our  place,  then  and  there,  was  very 
beautiroL  There  was  a  sort  of  solemn 
ivnldness,  or  wild  solemnity,  about 
those  vast  rocks,  rents,  and  fissures : 
their  lengthened  slopes,  more  or 
being    feathered  from 


top  to  bottom  with  oak  and  o&er 
trees,  amidst  which  every  now  aad 
then  you  could  see  s  chiMely  whidi 
appeared,  as  in  Switeerland,  utterly 
inaccessible  to  any  one!     In  iuss^ 
this  place  (I  have  reaaons  of  my  ova 
for  not  identifying  it)   seemed  to 
me  to  combine  the  attraction  and 
magnificence  of  Alpine  and  ocean 
scenery  brooght  together!    l^kr 
ezgOTed  himself  here  prodigioni^, 
as  if  it  had  reminded  him  of  his  na- 
tive regions  in  Skye.    I  shali  not 
soon  forget  the  morning  of  oar  quit- 
ting that  same  place.  Asweenjofed 
the  luxurious  incon  v^iiencea  of  some 
twenty  miles'  distance  from  one  of 
those  oentresof  interruption  to  sylfaa 
scenery  and  sedusion,  a  railway-sta- 
tion, we  had  to  start  at  four  o  dodk 
on  tne  morning  of  the  —  Oetobor-- 
our  laggage  having  preceded  us  ia 
a  little  van  two  hours  before.     In 
fact,  we  hardly  went  to  bed,  and 
breakfasted,  after  a  fashion,  at  hdf- 
past  three  o'clock.    This  hasty  meil 
over,  I,  Madame,  and  Mademoisdle, 
started  off  for   a   last  promenade 
amon^  the  slopes  at  the  back  of  my 
charmmg  ch6u€ty  stretching,  as  they 
did,  after  the  fashion  of  those  at 
Windsor,  right  up  to  the  horizon. 
That  starli^t  promenade,  shall  I 
ever  forget  1     We  seemed  to  have 
at  length  got  up  into  the  silent  hea- 
vens,—oh,  how  coldly  clear,  howprt>- 
foundly  blue,  was  all  above— how  so- 
lemnly bright  and  mysterioas  seemed 
the  constellations  I   The  only  sound 
was  that  of  Tickler— now  near,  now 
far  off— taking  his  last  wUd  romp 
among  the  slopes ;  and  at  length  eveb 
that  sound  died  away.    I  stood  at 
the  very  summit  of  my  territory, 
which  I  was  to  abdicate  in  ^y^ 
minutes'  time,  like   the   Sane  of 
Naples,  and  surveyed  tiie  scene  above, 
around,  below,  with  rapt  fedings  or 
mingled  awe  and  sympathy.    Many 
hundred  feet  beneath  me,  to  the  left, 
lay  the  sea  in  profound  repose ;  op- 
posite were  lof^  cliffs  and  aowns,  oa 
which,  together  with  t^e  dM-k-green 
slopes  of  a  vast  ravine  on  my  left, 
lay  rich  !moonli^ht  .  .  .  Here  was 
silence!  here  sohtude!  here  beaatj! 
here  magnificence.  .  .  » 


*  Last  day,  12th  August  in  England— what  it  is  in  Scotland  1  know  not 
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**  39&ve  you  got  Tickler,  papa?" 
q^iaoUi.  Hilademoi^e,  rushing  towards 
me,  't>i'oatble8s. 

**  N"o — haven't  you  1 " 
**  SdL&inma  and  I  and  the  seryants 
l&&^^e  l>een  every  where,  and  can't  see  or 
lie&r  anything  of  him  1  The  fly  is  at 
tflie  door,  and  the  man  says  we  have 
no^  one  minute  to  lose !"  Whereupon, 
"  Ticlkler !  Tickler  I  Tickler  1 "  echoed 
fax    sknd  wide,  but  inet  with  no  re- 
sponse.   "  One—two— three— four ! " 
exclaiined  the  tiny  tougue  of  the 
c^XLToli  which  was  perched  among 
tlxe    ^rees  to  our  leilb;  but  Tickler 
made  no  response.    Again  we  called 
on^  his  name^  and  ran  to  and  fro  in 
quest  of  the  little  wanderer— in  yain« 
Tliere  seemed  really  no  help  for  it^^ 
sad.  that  we  must  leave  without  hmi, 
trusting  to  the  worthy  parson  of  the 
paxisb,  whom  we  quitted  with  great 
regret,  to  give  tidings  of  him,  and 
send  nim  up,  if  ever  discovered,  to 
tonra.    But  lo !  he  stopped  a  torrent 
of  eentle  objurgation- ("  You  horrid 
Htfie  thing  l— you  tiresome  creature ! 
— Yott   deserve   a  thorough   good 
whipping  1*0 — ^by  presentiug  himself 
quietly  at  the  very  door  of  the  fly. 
just  as  we  were  about  to  enter  it  ana 
drive  off  without  him !    He  read  our 
anger  in  our  eyes,  and  heard  it  in  our 
▼oices;  but  he  looked  so  penitent, 

ech- 


and  his  large  brown  eyes  so  1 
ing,  that  aSl  was  forgotten  and  for- 
given! 

OUR  PRBSEirr  QUARTERS. 

Had  we  been  able  to  accompany 
Tickler  IL  on  a  second  autumnal 
visit,  our  party  would  have  been 
eight  in  number.  As  it  was.  we  were 
seven ;  and  by  reason  of  tne  polite 
oonsideration  of  the  directors  of  the 

Railway  Company,  to  whom  I 

nresent  my  com|)liments  and  all  ac* 
knowledgments  in  that  behalf,  we 
had  the  advantage  of  family  tickets,* 
which  brought  us,  after  one  day's  easy 
travelling  through  a  pleasant  country, 
economically  enough,  to  the  very 
pleasant  spot,  on  a  certain  coast  of 
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Endand.  where  I  am  now  writing. 
Under  tne  bereavement  we  had  sm- 
ferecL  it  was  only  natural  that  we 
should  wish  to  live  in  retirement; 
wherefore  we  selected  this  spot,  with 
which  we  are  well  pleased.  Our  only 
visitor  IB  our  vicar,  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  as  well  as  an  active  and  ex- 
emplary parish  priest.  By  his  taste 
and  energy  he  nas  secured  not  only 
for  himseUT,  but  his  successois,  one 
of  the  most  charming  little  sea-coast 
residences  I  ever  saw — duly  secluded, 
yet  perfectly  accessible  to  his  parish- 
ioners and  placed  most  picturesquely. 
I  could  have  supposed  myself  in  a 
villa  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Just  as  we  quitted  the 
grounds,  behold !  he,  too,  rejoiced  in 
the  possession  of  a  Skye  1  A  sweet 
little  thing,  no  doubt;  bat  *' com- 
parisons are  odoriferous*' — and  I  say 
nothing. 


OUR  FIRST  LETTER  FROM  TOWN — SUP- 
POSED TIDINGS  OP  TICKLER. 

Our  primitive  postman  here  is  a 
woman,  and  as  cheerful  and  civU  a 
person  as  ever  carried  letters,  let  the 
weather  and  distance  be  what  they 
may.  On  the  very  first  visit  she  paid 
us,  which  was  on  the  morning  after 
our  arrival,  she  brought  us  this  let- 
ter,t  addressed  to  Madame  by  the 
decent  woman  left  with  her  husband 
in  charge  of  our  desolate  quarters  in 
town  :— 


"16- 


—  Square, 
"  Augutt  16,  iseo, 

"Madam, — ^Therewas  a  man  called 
here  this  afternoon  about  a  dog,  which 
he  sa^s  he  feels  certain  is  youra.  He 
left  his  address,  which  I  will  enclose.^ 
He  said  he  had  not  got  the  dog,  but 
he  knew  the  party  that  had,  ana  that 
they  had  been  onerinff  it  for  sale  for 
£3 ;  but  if  you  wished  to  have  it,  he 
would  let  you  know  where  it  was, 
and  also  endeavour  to  get  it  for  you, 
if  you  wished.  I  told  him  you  were 
out  of  town  for  a  short  time,  but  that 
I  would  write  immediately.    .     ,    . 


*  I  shall  not  disguise  from  the  reader  that  I  faaye  some  reason  to  believe  these 
courtesies  have  been  offered  to  others  of  the  Queen's  lieges. 

t  This  and  the  following  letters  are  given  exactly  as  received,  only  slight  altera* 
lions  being  made  in  the  orthography. 

t  It  proved  to  be  a  small  house  near  Cremome  Qardens.  , 
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I  thought  it  best  to  know  jours  and 
masters  wishes  respecting  it.  If  you 
wish,  my  husband  will  go  and  see 
ftfter  it ;  he  says  he  is  certain  he  shall 
know  it"    #c.  T.  X. 

This  letter,  having  been  read,  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  we 
called  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house.  Opinions  were  divided  as 
to  whether  the  letter  did  or  did  not 
hold  out  real  hopes  of  reoovenng 
Tickler  II. ;  but,  1  being  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  also  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  after  due  de- 
liberation, wrote  to  town  by  that 
day's  post,  authorising  the  good  wo- 
man's husband,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man's coachman,  and  not  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  London  world,  to  go 
to  the  address  left  at  our  house,  ac- 
companied by  our  man  of  business, 
who  also  knew  Tickler  II.  by  sight ; 
and  if  they  felt  certain  as  to  tne  iden- 
tity of  the  royal  missing  one,  they 
were  authorised  to  offer  £2  for  it; 
with  the  peremptory  intimation  that 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  give  one 
penny  more;  for  that  a  former  do^ 
(Tickler  I.)  had  cost  me  £10,  and 
sickened  me  of  rewards  of  that  na- 
ture. By  the  next  post,  my  fair  cor- 
respondent informed  me  that  her 
husband  and  the  man  of  business 
had  thought  the  best  thing  they  could 
do  would  be  to  ^0  to  the  Police- 
Office,  which  they  did ;  but  were  there 
informed  "  that  they  could  not  do 
anything  in  it,  as  the  man  that  came 
merely  said  he  knew  where  the  dog 
was;  and  if  they  sent  a  detective" 
(this  had  been  one  of  my  sugges- 
tions) "  most  likely  the  dog  would 
never  be  found;  and,  as  they  were 
pretty  sharp  on  the  look-out,  it  would 
be  best  to  go  to  the  man's  house" — 
so  they  did. 

But  why  should  I  not "  condescend 
upon  particulars,"  and  give  you  the 
good  woman's  own  story  verbatim  ?* 


[Oct 


A  DOO-HUKT  ! 
<'16 


Squarb, 


Auffust  18, 1860. 

•  *  •  "Concerning  Tickler,  I  will 

explain  as  well  as  I  can.  Eobert"  (her 

husband)  ''and  Mr M." (the  man  of 

business  aforesaid)  "  started  toge- 


ther yesterday  morning  at  ibi» 
o'clock.  When  they  told  the  police 
people  the  name  and  place  of  the  man 
that  had  called  here,  they  caid  fee 
was  well  known  to  them,  as  he  had 
been  in   the  polioe    force  fouiteeB 

years,  and  sei^eant  in  the diri- 

sion(0.  Therefore  they  told  them  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  ail  the 
police's  ways  and  movement^  and 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  satd  & 
detective  with  them.    So  they  atarted 

to  thiB  E ^'s,  and  rang  the  bdl, 

which  was  answered  hy  a  female. 
My  husband  said  they  wiahed  to  see 

Mr  E ,  so  the  door  was  shut,  and 

the  girl  in  a  few  minntes  looked  an 
the  area  and  asked  his  name,  ana 

my  husband  said  (knowing  Mr  K 

did  not  know  him  by  name),  'Never 
mind  my  name,  I  only  want  to  see 

MrE forafewminutea'    'OV 

the  girl  says,  *  you  must  say  a  name, 

or  ]^  E will  not  see  you.'     So 

then  Robert  said,  '^  Well,  say  I  come 

from 's, Square,  concerning 

a  dog  he  called  there   about.'     The 
door  was  then  opened,  and  they  were 

shown  in  the  parlour,  and  Mr  K 

made  his  appearance,  but  reiy  much 
doubted  Mr  M ^'s  belonging  to  the 

Eolice  :  but  at  last  they  assured  him 
e  did  not     M showed    bJ3 

hands,  and  asked  him  if  he  ever  saw 
a   policeman  with   such   hands  as 

these  ?  *  Oh  yes,'  saysE >  'I hare 

done  the  same  myself.'  He  then 
proposed  meeting  them  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  but  told  them  not  to  bring 
any  police  or  detective  with  tbem, 
as,  if  they  did,  he  should  not  accom- 
pany them.  However,  theysaid  it  was 
very  wet.and  that  you  wished  toknoir 
the  result  of  the  finding  the  dog  the 
next  morning"  [by  post], "  audit  would 
greatly  oblige  all  if  he  would  go 

there.    So  at  last  E said,  *  Veiy 

well;'  and  so  theyaU  three  started 
across  Hyde  Hark  mto  the  nei^boar- 
hoodofStGiles.  'First,' says Kobert, 
*he  took  us  into  the  Cnrstal  Stores 
public-house,  in  Endell  Street;  there 
he  desired  us  to  wait,  which  we  did 
for  some  time.  Then  he  camebadr 
and  took  us  to  Castle  Street,  to  a 
beer-shop,  where  he  again  desired  us 
to  wait,  with  the  pretext  of  trying  to 


I  had  told  her  to  give  me  as  fall  an  acooant  of  their  prooeedings  as  ahe  oould. 
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l^xxd  ^'b^  man  who  had  got  the  dog, 

aJkti  8o  lie  oontinned,  soing  from  place 

to    -pils^^se,  into  Shorts  Gardens,  and 

^N'efifcl«*»  Court,  to  about  twenty  dif- 

'Ttex^T^t;  j)lace8,  each  time  leaving  them 

^oir  jBL,  tmme.   They  were  all  homd  low 

•i^r^y  'places,  and  it  being  so  wet,  we 

^i^ci.    T&ot  take  so  much  notice  as  we 

ot;li5ex-^8riBe  would  have  done.  We  com- 

-plskizied,  and  asked  him  how  many 

xnore  places  we  had  to  go  to  1    He 

said,  Mt  is  as  bad  for  me  as  you ;  and 

if  yon  want  to  find  the  dog,  you  must 

fixtd  tbe  man  that  has  got  it'    Then 

*we  'vrent  towards  Bedfoni  Square,  and 

"Mlt  JA saidy^if  thev  were  eoing 

mucli  farther  he  would  go  and  get 

Ikis  dinner.    Mr  K said  he  was 

^oing  into  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

&iid  very  likely  we  should  have  to  go 

to   King's  Cross,  as  he  believed  the 

doK  '^'ras  there,  unless  the  man  that 

lia3  him  would  bring  him  to  us.    He 

tlien  took  us  to  No.  2  Pancras  Street, 

a  ver^  small  dirty  place.    The  street 

is   chiefly"   [occupied  by]  ''marine 

store  dealers.     The  house  we  were 

taken  into  was  dark :  and  we  were 

taken  from  one  room  into  another, 

and  we  were  told  to  sit  down.    Pre- 

eently  in  came  the  dog,  and  was  put 

upon  the  table  by  some  of  the  men 

that  were  in  the  room ;  and  two  tall 

powerful-looking  men  put  their  backs 

against  the  door.    *  There,*  they  said, 

*  w  not  that  jovlt  dog )'  But  Tickler 
looking  so  thin,  and  losing  his  oma- 
mentaihair,  I  said  I  did  not  think  it 
vas  my  master's  dog,  and  I  wished 
to  see  it  by  daylight ;  so  I  tried  to  get 
out    But  the  men  at  the  door  said. 

*  No,  that  is  your  master's  dog,  ana 
take  it ;'  but  I  said,  '  No,  it  is  more 
than  my  place  is  worth  to  take  home 
the  wrong  dog.'  So  I  managed  to  get 
out ;  but  the  dog  was  ^ne,  I  knew 
not  where,  nor  whom  it  was  taken 
away  by ;  it  went  as  by  magia* 
Some  of  them  came  out  to  us,  and  said 
— 'If  you  stand  here  for  a  month  you 
will  not  get  the  dog ;  if  you  want  it 
you  must  go  inside,  and  it  will  be 
brought  to  you.'  So  we  went  in  again, 
and  uie  dog  again  made  its  appear- 
ance, but  where  it  came  from  we 
neither  of  us  knew.  One  thing  I 
omitted  saying.  The  second  be^r-shop 
they  went  into  in  St  Giles's  there 


was  a  man   came   up  to   E w 

apparently  quite  a  stranger,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  purchase 
a  brace  of  grouse ;  and  when  they 
got  into  the  said  public-house  in 
Pancras  Street,  the  same  man  made 
his  appearance,  and  asked  my  hus- 
band if  he  had  the  £21  and  if  he 
would  pay  it  if  they  produced  the 
dog :  and  ne  said,  *  Yes,  of  course  he 

would '  (and  he  and  M thought, 

and  said  afterwards,  the^  should  be 
truly  glad  to  get  out  of  their  com- 
pany). Robert  then  asked  about  the 
collar;  and  they  said,  it  was  very 
foolish  of  him  to  think  they  should 
find  him  the  collar,  but,  if  they  could 
find  it,  they  would  send  it  by  parcels 
delivery  (but  it  has  never  come  yet). 
After  they  had  seen  the  dog,  this 

K had  nothing  to  say  about  the 

dog;  but  when  they  came  out,  he 
said,  they  might  ask  "  [men- 
tioning my  name]  ''from  him"  [U] 
'Ho  piease  to  think  of  him  for  his 
trouble ;  and  that  if  ever  they  lost 
dogs,  or  cat«,  or  anything  (he  was 
not  particular  what),  if  they  applied 

to  him,  at  No.  7 ,  he  would 

endeavour  to  restore  them.  My  hus- 
band and  M were  both  convinced 

it  was  the  dog,  though  he  looked  so 
much  altered.  So  he  paid  them  the 
£2,  and  brought  him  home  a  little 
before  three  o'clock ;  and  they  had 
been  walking  from  before  nine,  and  it 

rained  nearlyall  the  time.  MrM 

then  went  to  the  police-station  again, 
and  told  them  they  had  got  the  dog, 
and  also  told  them  the  different 
places  they  had  been  to.  He  saw  the 
same  detective  you  had  seen  when 
you  went  there  yf  and  he  said  he 

well  knew  this  K ,  and  he  was 

thought  the  cleverest  rogue  in  Lon- 
don. I  will  take  the  liberty  of  telling 
you  a  short  tale  this  K told  Ro- 
bert and  Mr  M ,    He  told  them 

he  called  once  at  a  gentleman's  house 
in  Grosvenor  Street  about  a  dog,  and 
he  was  answered,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, by  the  butler  (6we  A knew 

him  to  be  a  detective)',  he  had  hia 
shirt  sleeves  stripped  up,  and  had 
some  plate  in  his  hand  in  the  act  of 

cleaning  it.     K said  he  had 

called  respecting  a  dog.  'Oh,'  said 
the  butler, '  I  wul  put  on  my  coat  and 


•  Verb,  et  lit 


f  I  bad  done  so. 
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aooompany  you.'  To  tbia  K said, 

'How  loDg  have  you  been  in  your  ser- 
yicer  *0V  be  said, 'some  time  now/ 

*  Well*  (said  to  bim  tbis  K ),  *  it  is 

strange  to  me  if  you  were  not  in  the 
police  force  a  fortnight  ago;  there- 
fore, I  shall  not  accompany  you.  So 
good-morning ;  and  if  the  gentleman 
wants  bis  dog,  you  must  find  it  for 
him/  So  this  will  show  you,  sir,  how 
well  he  knows  and  is  known  by 
different  police,  sir.  Robert  asked 
the  men  why  they  bad  cut  the 
dog's  hair  off  (which  bad  made  liim 
doubt  of  his  being  your  dog) — why 
they  cut  his  ornamental  hair  off — 
as  it  spoiled  bis  beauty;  and  they 
said  they  bad  cut  none  off :  it  was, 
that  he  had  been  shut  up  with  other 
dogs,  and  they  had  putted  it  out  (!). 
Poor  thing!  when  they  got  him 
here,  he  bad  suck  a  search  to  find 
you,  or  some  of  the  family ;  and  when 
he  could  find  no  one,  he  set  up  such 
a  howl.  I  am  sure  he  well  remember- 
ed  the  place  again." 

WAS  THIS  CUB  DOG  ! 

This  last  touch  seemed  to  go  a  ^ood 
way  towards  disposing  of  the  point : 
still  the  letter  disclosed  elements  of 
incertitude.  The  fair  writer  had  not, 
I  believe,  seen  the  dog  more  than 
three  or  four  times  in  her  life ;  and 
neither  of  the  two  gentlemen  of  whom 
she  writes  bad  had,  in  our  opinion, 
sufiicient  opportunities  of  becoming 
femiiliar  with  the  dog's  person  or 
ways :  and  whereas,  in  my  subtle  and 
provident  sagacity,  I  had  given  spe- 
cial injunctions  to  those  who  were  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  dog  to  notice  the 
effect  of  its  being  addressed  as  "  Tick- 
ler" before  the  two  sovereigns  des- 
tined to  release  him  from  captivity 
should  have  been  parted  with,  not 
the  slightest  notice,  so  far  as  the  let- 
ter is  concerned,  had  been  taken  of 
the  matter.  Nevertheless,  imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  above  com- 
munication, I  sent  up  to  town  the 
most  minute  directions  for  the  dog's 
being  duly  despatched  forthwith  to 
our  rural  abode.  In  the  mean  time, 
suppose  the  above  letter  related  to, 
and  my  two  sovereigns,  and  the  two 
gentlemen's  day's  damp  tramp,  had 
been  thrown  away  upon  another  and 
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different  dog  than  Tickler  IL !  A£ks 
— ^but  oh !  bow  different ! 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  A  DOG. 

My  letter  wajs  answered  by  another, 
dated  the  20th  August,  informing  me 
that  on  that  day,  Monday, ''  poor 
Tickler,"  as  they  still  believed  it  to 
be,  "  Robert,  after  giving  him  a  good 
breakfast,  had  taken  to  the  statiop, 
paid  the  fare  down,  put  in  some  bis- 
cuits for  him  to  eat  on  the  way,  and 
got  the  guard  to  promise  to  take 
particular  care  of  him."    As  ve  an 
five  miles  from  the  station,  we  des- 
patched a  lad  who  favours  us  with 
nis  services,  in  town  as  well  an  here, 
and  who  well  knew  the  dog.  to  re- 
ceive him  at  the  station — ^the  dog 
which  had  been  sent  down  aa  "  Tick- 
ler "—our  Tickler— Tickler  IT.   Itfl^ 
ehanced  that  I  expected  four  other 
arrivals  by  the  same  train — ^that  is  to 
say,  a  brace  of  sons,  each  with  hii 
doff,  and  both  son  and  dog  respect- 
ively representing  the  two  eyes  of 
England— Oxford  and   Cambridge; 
the  "twa  doggies"  last  mentioned 
being  delicate-yellow  and  black-and- 
tan   terriers,   Tofsy   (Oxford)  and 
Gyp  (Cambridge),  both    of  whom 
were  perfect  thoroughbred   gentle- 
men, and  intimate  with  Udder  IL 
None  of  the  four,  however,  had  the 
least  idea  that  they  were  destined 
to   be   fellow-travellers,  for  many 
miles,  of  a  dog  whose  identity  was 
the  subject  of  such  soie  doubt  and 
anxiety. 

THE  FOIKT  settled! 

Ay,  the  moment  after  the  arrival 
of  the  train,  the  body  of  Tickler  was 
demanded,  oy  warrant  under  my  sign- 
mannal,  when  out  came  a  dog  who 
knew  mjr  little  Mercury,  and  ne  the 
dog,  while  my  two  surprised  sons 
knew  both:  'twas  Tickler  IL,  and 
no  mistake  whatever  1  The  little 
'*  'buss,"  accompanied  by  cheeiy  horn, 
stopped  at  my  gates j  and  within 
two  minutes  Tickler  IL,  followed  by 
my  two  sons  (whom  also,  by  the 
way,  we  were  glad  to  see),  ran  up 

the  avenue The  evening 

of  his  arrival  was,  strange  to  say. 
beautiful :  the  mellow  sunlight  fdl 
charmingly  on  the  sloping,  ''soft, 
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flpmooth-Bhayen  lawn"  —  which  is 
surrounded  by  drooping  evergreens^ 
myrtle,  ivy,  and  labomum-^nording 

gimpaes  at  ahnost  every  point  of 
le  Dine  bay  and  cliffs  beyoad^  and 
digbt  with  lastrons  patches  of  rho- 
dodendrons, dahlias,  drooping  fa- 
Bchiaa,  and  red  and  white  roses. 
How  poor  Tickler  took  to  scampering 
over  the  emerald  lawn,  and  darting 
aboat  among  the  shrubs — rolling 
over  and  over,  wildly  jamping  up 
against  ourselves,  and  saying  as 
pudnly  as  dog  could  say,  who  had 
jQst  travelled  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  chained  up  in  a  dark  dog-box, 
^'If  lJiisisn*t  Paradise  after  Parsa- 
tory;  I  am  not  Tickler  ILl"  We 
were,  however,  quickly  reminded  of 
the  passage  in  the  foregoing  letter 
relatm^  to  the  disfi^rement  which 
the  thieves  had  inflicted  upon  him. 
What  do  you  think  the  miscreants 
had  done?  Cut  off  the  hair  close, 
loond  each  eye,  as  well  as  at  the  top 
of  the  head  and  sides  of  the  mouth, 
leaving  two  long  tufts  at  the  end  of 
the  jaws :  also  cutting  away  the  hair 
from  his  breast  and  tne  baick  of  his 
neck :  so  that  the  first  idea  he  sug- 
gested to  us  wai^  that  they  must 
nave  intended  clipping  him  into  a 
resemblance  of  a  French  poodle  I  the 
wretches !  Imagine  a  Skye  poodle  I 
And  it  was  pitiful  to  feel  his  nbs  and 
backbone,  so  sharp  were  they,  and 
well  defined !  When,  moreover,  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  suspension  by 
his  fore -paws,  his  lightness  told 
heavily  of  six  weeks'  scantv  feeding ! 

The  first  moments  of  wild  joyous- 
ness  over,  poor  Tickler  eyed  me  very 
solemnly,  as  I  did  him  in  turn ;  and 
in  his  eyes,  looking  mournfully  out 
of  his  bald  face,  was  plainly  written 
—"Isn't  it  a  shame?**  Neverthe- 
less, in  due  time,  he  gave  a  good  ac- 
count of  some  chicken  bones,  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  nearly 
half  a  tumbler  of  spring-water,  and 
then  lay  down  on  the  lawn,  to  con- 
template the  lovely  scene  before  and 
around  him,  and  contrast  it  with 
Pancras  Street  and  St  Giles's ! 

The  next  morning  beheld  the  im- 
portant operation  of  his  elaborate, 
thorough,  and  indispensable  ablu- 
tions, as  will  appear  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity his  last  had  taken  place  on  the 
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Saturday  before  his  being  spirited 
away.  I  happened  to  see  him, 
through  a  back  upper  window,  stand- 
va^  silent  and  unresisting  in  the 
midst  of  a  goodly  trough  of  soap- 
suds; and  when,  some  two  hours 
afterwards,  my  daughter  herself  had 
combed  so  much  of  his  hair  as  was 
left,  I  will  be  bound  that  there  was 
not  a  sweeter  dog  in  Christendom. 
I  know,  while  saying  this^  that  Pil 
(the  Vicar's  Skye)  is  within  a  hun- 
dred yards,  and  not  unworthy  of 
commendation ;  but  still  he  is  not 
Tickler,  and  besides,  let  mv  reverend 
friend  wait  till  Pil  shall  have  been 
stolen,  clipped.  dis6gured,  and  dis- 
guiaed,  as  Tickler  has  been  !  "  Aha," 
said  he  to  me  when  I  said  this  to 
him,  "  but  there  are  no  dog-stealers 
in  my  parish ! " 


8TUFT0MS  or  niFROVEMENT. 

Each  succeeding  day  made  a  dif- 
ference in  Tickler  for  the  better. 
Wholesome  and  select  victuals  (we 
are  celebrated  for  our  chicken  and 
mutton  bones  in  these  parts),  plenty 
of  pure  water,  fresh  air,  and  exercise, 
frequent  sea-oathing,  and  a  mind  at 
ease  (except  perhaps  when  he  reverts 
to  the  dismal  past,  or  shudders  as  he 
asks  himself,  "Am  I  to  be  stolen 
again  ? "),  are  doing  their  work  well, 
and  telling  their  own  tale.  In  fact, 
he  was  himself,  a  few  days  ago,  un- 
der my  own  eye,  made  unpleasantly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  barebones  he  had  come 
hither.  We  have  a  little  ornamental 
iron  gate,  opening  from  the  lawn  on 
the  carriage  sweep ;  and  the  morning 
after  he  came,  he  squeezed  himself 
with  perfect  ease  under  the  open 
space  between  the  gravel  and  the 
bottom  of  the  gate.  This  feat,  how- 
ever, he  performed  with  visible  daily- 
increasing  difficulty,  and  at  length 
fairly  stuck  fast !  to  his  great  alarm, 
maoiifest  in  his  countenance ;  and  it 
was  only  a  desperate  effort  that  ^ot 
him  through.  I  have  not  seen  him 
make  the  attempt  since  I 


WILL  TICKLEB  n.   RELATE  HIS  ADVEN- 
TURES! 

Why  not,  since  his  predecessor  did  f 
I  was  naturally  curious  to  hear  some- 
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thing  about  the  seventy  days'  capti- 
vity of  Tickler  II.,  and  took  occasion 
several  times,  when  we  were  aloneu 
to  intimate  my  wishes.  As  he  did 
not  seem  inclmed  to  respond;  I  took 
for  granted  that  he  ham)ened  to  be 
*'  not  i'  the  vein ; "  so  1  resolved  to 
seize  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  highlv 
favourable  opportunity,  and  then  ask 
him  plump ;  and  if  he  refused,  learn 
the  reason  why. 

Not  £Ekr  from  where  I  am  writing 
is  a  stupendous  land-slip,  which  has 
become  in  time,  mantled  as  its  un- 
even surface  is  with  green-sward  and 
luxuriant  folia^,ascene  picturesque 
and  grand  whichever  way  the  eye 
turns.  On  a  lovely  morning,  or 
rather  early  noon,  in  this  pleasant 
month  of  September,  I  sallied  forth 
to  enjov  the  sublime  scenery,  ulence, 
and  solitude  afforded  by  this  land- 
slip. How  unspeakably  fresh,  pure, 
and  beautiful  looked  everything— 
above,  around,  below— earth,  sea, 
b)sj\  a  powerful  steadfast  N.K 
wind  had  fairlv  routed  the  black 
battalions  of  sullen  rain-clouds  which 
had  so  long  chilled  and  oppressed  the 
earth,  and  distressed  its  inhabitants, 
and  driven  them  clean  out  of  sight, 
even  into  the  far  west;  while  the 
sun,  in  his  glory,  shone  in  the  cloud- 
less sky,  cheering  the  souls  that  had 
been  so  lon^  deprived  of  his  beams 
(truly  the  light  w  surety  and  a  pUa^ 
sant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  betu>ld 
the  sun),  and  warming  the  earth 
into  fruitful  luxuriance.  Before  me 
stretched  to  the  right  the  boundless 
blue  waters  :  to  the  left  the^  formed 
a  charming  Day,  nothing  visible  on 
either  but  a  tiny  ^listening  sail  or 
two.  I  sat  on  the  summit  of  a 
erassy  knoll,  my  book  lying  unheeded 
beside  me,  my  chin  leaning  on  mv 
hand,  and  I  gazing  around  me,  with 
an  occasional  sigh  of  appreciation.  No 
sound  entered  the  ear  save  that  of  the 
sea — far,  far,  beneath,  faint  and  soft, 
as  it  kissed  the  sands,  or  dashed  in 
gentle  daliianceagainstthe  base  of  the 
cliffs,  which  looked  down  upon  them 
in  awful  silence  Tickler  also  seemed 
penetrated  by  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  for  he  lay  stretched  at  my 
feet,  lookinflp  towards  the  s^  mo- 
tionless, and  once  or  twice  sighing. 
TT«  had  had  two  hours'  sport  in  chas- 
-^  rabbits  (sole  tenants  of  the 
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land-slip),  but  whidb.  had  fitted 
about  before  him  only  like  litUe 
shadows  or  ghosts !  for  he  sever 
could  get  at  them,  or  even  near  them. 

"Isn't  this  lovely,  luckier f  aiid 
I,  thinking  it  just  the  yery  nick  of 
time  to  get  him  into  talking  hnmonr. 
He  looked  up  at  me  olenUy,  witii 
almost  a  human  expression  in  hit 
eye,  and  his  tail  wvigged  gently. 

"Rather  different  this  from  Si 
Giles's— eh.  Tickler  I"  He  laj  with 
his  nose  between  hispaws,  and  lus  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ocean,  his  tail  strai^ 
as  an  arrow.  From  a  feint  motioa 
about  his  nostrils,  I  fancied  him 
smiline,  as  if  inwardly  tickled  by 
something  or  other. 

"Tickler!  Tickler  !— Good  d^ 
Tickler !"  said  I,  coaxingly.  He  rose 
slowly,  stretched  himself  after  his 
usual  fashion,  with  evidently  an  ex- 

guisite  sense  of  enjoyment :  saddenly 
is  whole  nature  seemed  ronsed,  ana 
he  was  off  like  a  shot  after  a  nblnt 
that  had  just  caught  his  eye  far  be- 
neath !    Vain— in  short,  utterly  vain 
— were  all  subsequent  entreaties  and 
blandishments;  the  little  dog  per- 
sisted in  maintaining,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  dogged  silence. 
Everything,  however,  tiuns  out  for 
the  best,  and  so  it  dia  in  the  present 
case,  as  the  reader  will  see ;  for  I 
have  now  something  to  tell  him  veiy 
far  exceeding  in  wonder  and  interest 
anything  which  I  have  hitherto  com- 
municated. I  shall  have  to  drawlaige- 
ly  on  his  trust,  but  am  not  oonsdoos 
of  having  done  anything  to  caose  my 
drafts  to  be  dishonouied.    If  I  am 
about  to  exhibit  my  much-loved  dog 
in  quite  a  new  aspect,  and  disclose  a 
startling  interference  with  the  laws 
regulating  things  visible  and  invin- 
ble,  material  and  spiritual,  I  cannot 
help  myself;  for  Truth  is  Truth, and 
never  more  so  than  when  it  neces- 
sarily involves  complete  contradic- 
tion, and  absolute  impossibility.   I 
was  once  myself  a  oonfirmed  un- 
believer in  the  reality  of  what  I  am 
now  as  certain  of  as  that  I  formerly 
disbelieved  it. 

TICKLER  n.  AND  THE  GREAT  VEDIUM  ! 

'*  It's  all  very  easy  to  lauj'h,  and 
say  Pho !  pho !  repUed  my  friend ; 
''but  the  Wonderful  and  the  Trae 
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e  always  to  encounter  incredulity 
.d  ridicule  as  their  appointed  foes, 
^T  whom  they  always  triumph  ! " 

**  Juat  consider  for  a  moment " 

**  I've  already  told  you  he's  to  be 

Ijady ^'s  this  evening,  as  a 

B.x>«cial  favour.  She  is  youn^  and 
b^^otiftdy  and  has  become  a  behever, 
sia^^  has  prevailed  on  the  great  man 
^feo  show  some  of  his  prodigious  do- 
liiV^gB,  in  order  to  try  to  overcome 

"Bat  on  a  dog  I— It's  preposter- 


*'  My  good  friend,  eveiything  hu- 
xnan  or  animal  yields  to  his  aston- 
uhing.and  mysterious  influence.  A 
distinguished  Parisian  savan  aa- 
Bored  me  personally  that  the  opera- 
tiona  on  a  poodle  at  St  Cloua  the 
otiMT  day,  overwhelmed  and  filled 
everybody  with  awe.  The  poodle 
rose  slowly  from  the  floor  towards 
the  ceiling,  and,  when  midway,  float- 
ed several  times  graceftiUy  round 
the  room,  with  a  wrapt  air,  the 
white  tuft  at  the  tip  of  his  tail  softly 
brushing  against  the  nose  of  an  au- 
ffust  sjwctator,  who  seemed  trans- 
fixed with  awe— the  Medium  mt^esti- 
cally  waved  his  hand  towards  the 
window,  which  noiselesslv  opened, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  augbst 
person  referred  to,  three  members  of 
the  Institute,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  the  British  Ambassador, 
the  poodle  floated  through  the  win- 
dow, the  Medium  informing  us,  in 
tones  of  dulcet  melody^  that  it  was 
cone  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
DogofMontaijis!" 

''Bless  us!— Well,  what  has  be- 
come of  him  ? " 
"  Become  of  him  9    No  one  knows, 
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except  the  Medium,  who  won't  an- 
swer questions." 

"But  snppMDse  my  Tickler  goes 
through  the  window  after  the  pomile, 
and  I  never  see  him  any  more — what 

the  wiser  shall  I  be  land  yet .  By 

the  way,  I  forget  I  mav  learn  from 
him,  bcobre  he  sets  off,  who  and  where 
the  rascal  is  that  took  him  on  the 
28th  June  last— that  will  be  some- 
thing. .  .  .  But  did  the  poodle 
at  St  Cloud  say  anything  before  he 
started  T 

''It's  already,"  said  my  friend, 
looking  at  his  watch  impatiently, 
"  half-past  five  o'clock,  and  the  thing 
begins  at  nine.  We  have  to  dine,  and 

Lady 's  is  at  least  six  miles  off. 

My  carriage  is  in  the  lane ;  and  if 
you  like,  you  and  Tickler  may  jump 
m,  and  we'll  see  what  comes  of  it." 

There  was  no  withstanding  my 
friend.  So,  after  much  misgiving, 
which  the  dog  also  appeared  to 
share,  we  both  jumped  into  the 
carriage,  followed  by  my  friend,  and 
off  we  drove.  I  became  very 
thoughtful  as  we  went  along  -  and 
resolved,  with  the  Great  Medium's 
permission,  to  ask  Tickler,  first, 
^  Who  had  stolen  him  on  the  28th 
June,  and  where  the  rascal  now  was  V* 
secondly  (\a  the  interests  of  natural 
science),  **  Why  does  a  dog  generally 
turn  round  three  or  four  times  before 
he  goes  to  sleep?"  If  he  answer 
me  both,  or  either,  of  these  questions 
satisfactorily,  I  may  become  a  be- 
liever, and  perhaps,  also,  even  a 
Medium  myself. 

«  «  « 

Can  it  be  9  Are  there  any  longer 
such  things  as  Laws  of  Nature  ? — Oh, 
Tickler ! 
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THE  REPUTED  T3ACBS  OF  PBOCEVAL  KAN. 


Geologists  and  ArchsBologists 
have  recently  somewhat  startled'the 
public,  by  announcing  the  discovery, 
in  the  north-east  of  France  and  the 
adjacent  corner  of  Eogland,  of  sup- 
posed indications  of  the  existence  of 
the  Human  Race  in  the  remote  age 
when  these  tracts  were  inhabited  by 
the  extinct  Elephant.  Bhinoceros, 
Hippopotamus,  and  otner  mammals, 
whose  bones  are  preserved  in  the 
Diluvium,  or  great  superfidal  deposit 
attributed  to  the  last  wide  Geological 
inundation. 

These  indications  are  of  the  nature 
of  rudely-chipped  iumpsof  chalk-flint, 
fashioned  to  serve  the  functions  of 
hatchets,  knives,  and  other  tools, 
and,  it  is  conjectured,  of  instruments 
of  war  likewise.  They  occur  in  not  in- 
considerable numbers  in  the  gravel- 
quarries  or  sand-pits  of  Abbevule  and 
Amiens,  and  also  at  a  few  other  spots 
bordering  the  wide  valley  of  the  River 
Somme,  more  sparsely  on  the  Seine, 
at  Paris,  and  at  one  locality  in  Eng- 
land—namely, Hoxne  in  Suffolk.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 
these  "  worked  flints"  exhumed  since 
their  first  detection  by  their  eminent 
discoverer,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
of  Abbeville,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
exceeds  1500,  and  may  even  approach 
2000  specimens. 

The  first  recognition  of  these  in- 
teresting relics  was  not  an  affair  of 
diance,  but  the  result,  as  M.  de 
Perthes  assures  us,  of  a  systematic 
search  for  traces  of  antediluvian  man, 
undertaken  by  him  subsequently  to 
the  year  1838,  at  which  date  he  pub- 
lished a  learned  work,  entitled  De  la 
Creation^  in  which  he  stated  his  con- 
viction that  sooner  or  later  such 
traces  would  be  found.  For  ten  years 
he  examined  with  scrupulous  care 
and  diligence  every  exposure  and  ex- 
cavation in  the  so-called  diluvium 
throughout  the  Departments  of  the 
Somme,  the  Seine,  and  the  Lower 
Seine ;  and  though  he  failed  to  disco- 
ver any  actual  remains  of  man  himself, 
he  found  many  specimens  of  artifi- 
ciallv-shaped  flinto,  showing  marks 
of  a  human  origin.   His  first  accounts 


of  these  were  submitted  to  the  Emn- 
lation  Society  of  Abbeville,  bat  Iw 
published  a  more  elaborate  desenp- 
tion  of  them  in  1847,  in  a  remarfe- 
able  work,  AntiquUes  Cdtiqua  d 
AfUediluvienneSf  where  their  sevenl 
forms  are  accurately  delineated,  and 
the  situations  under  which  ihej  were 
found  are  carefully  stated.  Sbaage 
to  say,  his  announcements  awakened 
but  little  attention,  notwithstaDdii^ 
their  startling  nature,  and  the  char- 
acteristic alertness  of  his  countzy- 
men  to  advance  in  any  freshly-onesed 
track  of  research.  He  appealea  with 
little  success  to  the  archaeolegists  sad 
geologists  of  France,  for  a  recognitioii 
of  his  fact^  until  1854,  when  IL 
Rigollot  of  Amiens,  a  Carrespondiqsjr 
Member  of  the  French  Institute,  a 
highly  scientific  antiquary,  and  a 
sceptic  in  regard  to  Al  de  Perthes's 
conclusions,  undertook  a  scmpnlooBly 
severe  investigation  of  the  pheno- 
mena. A  prompt  and  frank  recan- 
tation of  his  doubts  by  this  learned 
archaeologist,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
Mimairessurdes  InstrumenUenSilas 
trouvis  d  SaifU  Acheul  pr^  Amiau^ 
et  consid^es  soiis  les  RapporU  GedO" 
ffiqties  et  ArchJeolagiques,  arew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Institute  at  last  to  the 
subject.  Soonafterwaidsseveral other 
skilled  observers— M.  Butoux  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  France,  and  IL 
R  Hebert,  a  Parisian  Professor  of  Geo- 
lo^,  among  them — ^visited  the  loca- 
lities on  the  Somme,  and  confirmed 
the  genuineness  of  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes's  discoveries.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  yeaia 
that  the  subject  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  British  scientific  men.  The 
indefatigable  Dr  Falconer— at  i>resent 
BO  zealous  an  explorer  of  the  kindred 

groblem  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
uman  remains  lately  found  in  some 
British  and  other  caves — ^first  pointed 
out  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
G^logical  Society  of  London,  the 
high  importance  of  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes's  researches.  Thereupon. 
Mr  Joseph  Prestwich,  already  well 
known  for  his  successful  examina- 
tions of  the  superficial  deposits  of 
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m&ziy  parts  of  England,  addressed 
liixnself  to  a  scientific  study  of  these 
French  ones  containing  the  '*  worked 
flints.**    This  able  geologist  submit- 
ted, a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the 
Royal    Society  of  London  in  1859 
(aee  Proe.  Roy,  Soc,  vol.  x.  no.  35, 
p.    51),  in   which,  abstaining  from 
tiieor&tical   considerations,    he   ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  flint  im- 
plements are  the  work  of  man — were 
loand  in  undisturbed  ground— and 
are  associated  with  the  remains  of 
extinct  mammalia;  adding,  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  period  was  a  late 
Seolo^cal  one,  but  anterior  to  that 
at  which  the  surface  assumed  some 
of  its  minor  features 

Mr  Prestwich  has  re-examined  the 
French  localities  several  times,  and 
lately  presented  another  more  amply 
illustrated  memoir  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  which  is  soon  to 
appear  in  print.    Other  distinguished 
British  geologists  have  corroborated 
the  statements  of  M.  de  Perthes  and 
Mr  Frestwich.    One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  recent  verifications 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  flint-imple- 
ments is  a  communication  by  J.  W. 
Flower,  Esq..  to  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  Lonaon,  read  Jime  22, 1859, 
and  printed  in  the  Society's  proceed- 
ings, vol.  xvi.  p.  19{\  and  entitled, 
"On  a  Flint  1mpl£M£i;t  recently 
discovered  at  the  base  of  some  beds 
of  Drift  Geavel  and  Bbick  Eartii 
at  St  Acheul,  near  Amiens."    This 
paper  is  important  in  the  history  of 
the  subject,  for  its  authenticating  the 
actual  hnding  of  a  good  specimen  of  a 
wrought  flint,  by  a  competent  explorer 
(the  author  himself)^  who  "  found  it 
lying  at  a  depth  of  16  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  about  18  inches  from 
the  face  of  the  quarry,  to  which  ex- 
tent the  gravel  had  been  removed" 
by  him.    Annexed  is  a  cut  of  the 
verv  specimen,  on  one  half  the  scale 
of  jMr  Flower's  lithographed  repre- 
sentation of  it  in  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal oftlte  Geological  ISociety. 

Mj  own  visit  to  the  gravel-pits  of 
Abbeville  and  Amiens,  the  results  of 
which  I  propose  to  embody  in  this 
communication,  was  made  in  August 
last,  under  circumstances  sufiiciently 
propitious  for  gaining  an  insight  into 
the  conditions  of  this  question  of  the 
true  nature  and  import  of  the  flint- 
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implements,  itself  but  a  part  of  the 
still  greater  problem  or  Primeval 
Man. 


M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  with  the 
liberality  and  frankness  for  which  he 
is  distinguished,  not  only  opened  his 
rich  museum  of  specimens  from  the 
gravel -pits  to  my  inspection  and 
study,  but  generously  placed  in  my 
possession  nearly  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  as  well  his  own 
extensive  works  as  numerous  me- 
moirs by  his  distinguished  French 
colleagues.  Besides  examining  other 
lesser  collections  of  the  *' flints"  and 
mammalian  bones  exhumed  from  the 
Diluvium,  I  gave  my  close  attention, 
during  several  days,  to  the  gravel- 
quames  themselves,  whence  these 
materials  were  procured,  repeating 
my  visits  to  them  until  my  mind 
was  assured  of  its  ability  to  decipher 
their  contents  as  a  great  physical 
record.  I  make  these  personal  state- 
ments simply  as  my  title  to  the  can- 
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did  reader's  confidence  in  my  care  in 
pursuing  this  by  no  means  simple 
mvestigation. 

The  imbedding  stratum,  or  place 
of  sepulture,  of  the  worked  flints, 
ceolosically  regarded,  is— for  Ab- 
beville, Amiens,  and  the  other  lo- 
calities on  the  Somme— a  rudely- 
deposited,  irregularly  strewn  bed  of 
somewhat  fragmentary  chalk-flint, 
containing  some  flint-sand,  a  little 
pulverised  chalk,  and  occasional 
large  blocks  or  boulders,  of  a  hard 
quartzose  Eocene  sandstone. 

This  evidently  diluvial  matrix,  the 
repository,  also^  of  the  bones  of  gi- 
gantic mammalian  quadrupeds,  rests 
airectly  on  a  somewhat  uneven  and 
eroded  floor  of  chalk,  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  upper  beds  of  which 
stratum  the  nodules  of  flint  forming 
the  greater  part  of  the  gravel  have 
been  derivea.  It  is  overlaid  in  its 
turn  by  no  less  than  three  other 
strata,  of  aqueous  origin,  but  all 
formed  under  dissimilar  conditiona 

First  above  the  bone  and  hatchet 
entombing  gravel  lies  a  grevish  white 
and  brownish  sand,  imbedding  seve- 
ral species  of  freshwater  and  ter- 
restrial shells,  identical  with  species 
now  living  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 
Though  fine-grained,  these  sands 
bear  the  marks  of  a  rather  brief 
process  of  deposition,  for  portions 
of  them  are  unusually  angular,  or 

unworn  in  the  grain,  and  their  la-    iiuiu  i/ucw;  i/umwo,—  "T"—.--!,  vat 
minsB  in  many  places  bend  and  wave    but  a  small  yard  ^^\  i^'^oL. 
to  conform  to  the  greatly  eroded  and    take  him  back  through  Mino»w^ 
undulating  floor  of  the  gravel   on 
which  they  repose.    Solitary  speci- 
mens of  the  worked  flints  are,  on 
rare  occasions,  met  with  in  the  lower 
part  of  these  sands,  and  also,  as 
rarely,  the  bones  of  the  fossil  ele- 
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Third,  in  ascending  order  above    to  him  as  expressive  as  ^^^^^ 
the  chaJk  occurs  a  second  gravel,    above,  of  the  past  c»a*^5^'J°  „„ 
composed  exclusively  of  chalk-flints  "  '"*" 

in  a  rolled  and  more  or  less  fractured 
condition.  This  bed  varying  in  thick- 
ness, at  St  Acheul,  near  Amiens, 
fin)m  two  to  five  feet,  exhibits  oonspi- 
ouousl:^  at  this  locality  the  marks 
of  having  been  deposited  or  pushed 
fdong  in  very  turbulent  waters ;  for 
its  lower  boundary,  beheld  in  section 
at  the  gravel-pits,  shows  a  succession 
of  sharply- conical,  and  somewhat 
spiral,  deep  depresdons  in  the  upper 
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snrfaoe  of  the  sand  beneath  it,  iden- 
tical in  every  feature  with  ih&  fan- 
nel-shaped  pits  bored  by  any  Btron& 
Bwiftly-^dyinff  current  in  a  yiddbig 
bottom  of  mud  or  sand. 

Fourth,  and  uppermost  in  theaeriei 
of  loose  bods,  is  a  brown  brick-eaitfa, 
or  ferruginous  sandy  day  or  loam,  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  aanall  splior 
ters    of  chalk-flint    At  St  Ached, 
and  elsewhere  near  Amiens,  where  it 
is   used    extensively  for  oonvcrcbn 
into  bricksL  this  loam,  which  is  hot 
faintly  laminated,  is  generally  abort 
three  or  four  feet  thick.  like  the  tor- 
rential  gravel  on  which  it  rcst^  il 
is  destitute  not  only  of  mammalMa 
organic  remains,  but  of  the  cmm 
instruments  in  flint  associated  with 
them  in  the  lowermost  of  thefonr 
superficial  deposits.    It  does  endoje 
some  remains  of  another  sort,  wtacli, 
when  viewed  in  their  relafciona  to  m 
vestiges  of  man  beneath  them,  nejer 
foil  greatly  to  impress  the  bchoMer 
by  the    contrasts  they  snggcsi  m 
time,  and  the  state  of  human  art 
These  are  numerous  Roman grar^or 
rather  regularly-shapen  stone  cotoi 
of  unquestioned  Roman  af  ^q™^' 
oftentimes  containing  the  Mf^ 
of  their  inmates  in  a  firm  and  vcu- 
conserved  state.    WKOTthestntol 
of  Time,  deciphering  these  fmm^ 
cessive  chapters  in  the  V^JfP^.^^ 
tory  of  om  globe,  dropaj"*^ 
from  these  tombs,-Triici  deeeend 


third  of  the  usually  im,^  ..    ..._ 
of  the  world,-andleUbsvjaon, 

pausing  at  intervals  upon  t^c  ^^ 
ments  of  alternate  past  ages  oirepw^ 

and  epochs  of  turbulent  flo^^ 
at  last,  some  twelve  or  " 
lowerin  the  earth,  on  a  ph"^ 


aoove,  oi  me  paeu  ei»««»**~''  '  „.- 
same  spot,  oFa  race  of  men ju^^ 
quainted  with  the  metal&T-wha^J^ 
der,  with  his  critical  spint  P«»»;*S 
before  his  imagination,  thatbe  shonw 
forget  to  scrutinise  the  evidenoejW 
should  quit  the  ground  VJW  a  ^ 
meni  which  he  confounds  with  a  «o^ 
cal  conviction  of  the  wtneasoi  wj' 
ages  covered  by  the  reconi  f  ^^ 
C[ai8itiveness  keenly  ^ro^^^^utiiB 
impression,  he  interrogates  aft^n. 
pages  of  this  stony  register  for  o»» 
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ad  more  palpable  proofs  of  the 
tinman  beings,  and  tbe  extreme  age 
indicated  in  the  objects  he  has  l^- 
lield  ;  and,  perplexed  at  the  total  ah- 
Mence  of  any  traces  of  man  himself 
— of  even  a  single  hnman  tooth,  or 
fragment  of  a  human  bone,  where 
other  teeth  and  other  bones  no  better 
capable  of  preservation  are  of  com- 
mon occurence — he  withdraws  a 
second  time  from  the  scene,  cogitat- 
ing many  doabts,  and  at  last,  mider 
the  Bujigestions  of  a  philosophical 
Bceptidsm— the  only  right  mood  for 
analysLOff  the  apparently  contradic- 
tory evidence  before  him— he  asks 
himself  the  following  questions  :  Are 
the  flint-implements— these  imputed 
products  of  man's  skill — actually  the 
^ork  of  hnman  hands  ?  Again,  though 
they  and  the  mammalian  bones,  held 
to  be  distinctive  of  the  Diluvium,  do 
lie  entombed  together,  does  this  de- 
monstrate that  the  once  owners  of 
each — the  men  who  left  the  flints, 
and  the  animals  who  possessed  the 
bones — also  lived  togetnerin  the  same 
epoch  1 

Admitting  that  they  were  contem- 
poranr,  how  far  does  this  fact  of  itself 
establish  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
human  race? 

And,  lastly,  apart  altogether  from 
the  proofs  of  age,  deduced  from  the 
association  of  the  human  relics  with 
the  remains  of  the  extinct  quadru- 
peds, what  is  the  geological  evidence 
of  the  extreme  agedness  of  both  in 
the  nature  of  the  deposits  of  sand, 
mvel,  and  brick-eartn  placed  above 
them — and  in  the  intimations  these 
give  us  of  the  time  occupied  in  their 
formation  ? 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  que- 
ries suggested  by  tne  phenomena, 
and  such,  indeed,  the  actual  questions 
asked  every  dav  of  the  scientiflc  ob- 
server, by  intelligent  readers  of  the 
still  very  fragmentaiy  literature  re- 
lating to  this  new  and  strange  archse- 
oVma  problem. 

It  will  be  my  object  in  this  Essay 
to  answer  in  a  candid  spirit— as  far  as 
the  state  of  existing  tacts,  gathered 
from  a  careful  study  of  this  litera- 
ture, and  from  a  recent  visit  to  the 
French  localities,  and  local,  public, 
and  private  museums  of  the  antiqui- 
ties under  discussion  will  enable  me — 
these  several  questions,  very  much 
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in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
presented.  As  they  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  opinion  and  inquiry  opened 
by  tbe  late  discoveries,  I  propose,  be- 
fore undertaking  to  consider  tnem 
severally,  to  enunciate  each  of  them 
at  greater  length. 

On  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry, 
then,  the  critical  mind  is  confrontea 
with  the  foUowing  doubts : — 

Are  these  curious  lumps  of  flint, 
called  Antediluvian  hatchets,  &c — 
so  abnormal  in  shape  and  aspect — 
uneauivocally  the  work  of  human 
hanas ;  or  may  they  not  be  products 
of  physical  a^^encies  which  have  frac- 
tured the  native  flint  nodules  into  the 
semblance  of  man's  workmanship ) 

Granting  them  to  have  been  snap- 
ed  by  the  skill  of  men,  were  the  men 
who  fieiahioned  them  actually  the 
contemporaries  of  the  extinct  ^gan- 
tic  ouaarupeds  whose  bones  he  en- 
tomoed  in  the  same  gravel :  or  are 
we  justified  in  supposing  tnat  the 
quadrupeds  and  the  implements  were 
buried  at  different  epochs — the  qua- 
drupeds by  an  earlier  incursion  df 
waters,  the  flint  tools  by  a  later  one 
which  commingled  them  with  the 


A^gain,  granting  that  these  flints 
testify  truly  to  the  existence  of  Man 
upon  the  earth  at  the  epoch  of  their 
burial ;  and  granting  also  that  the  ra- 
tional beings  who  snaped  them,  and 
the  extinct  animals  whose  bones  are 
associated  with  them,  really  lived  in 
the  same  time  upon  our  globe,  what 
is  the  probable  antiquity  of  the  period 
when  they  thus  coexisted?  Would 
such  a  demonstration  of  their  con- 
temporaneity establish  a  past  dura- 
tion for  the  human  race  upon  the 
earth,  far  transcending  the  commonly 
believed  age  of  man  ^  or  may  it  not, 
under  an  admissible  mterpretation  of 
the  geological  phenomena,  be  compat- 
ible, if  not  with  the  prevalent  belief, 
witn  at  least  this  conviction,  that  any 
remoter  antiquity  for  the  dawn  of  the 
human  species  remains  still  inca- 
pable of  demonstration  1 

Independently  of  an^  attempt  to 
establish  a  remote  antiquity  for  the 
makers  of  the  flint-implements,  from 
the  coexistence  of  these  latter  with 
the  remains  of  extinct  mammals  in 
the  diluvium  or  drift,  may  we  not  infer 
their  extreme  age  from  the  simple 
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circumBtance  that  they  lie  buried  so 
many  feet  (twenty  feet  in  some  in- 
stances) beneath  the  soil,  in  a  deposit 
evidently  never,  until  now,  turned 
over  by  human  hands,  and  under 
three  or  four  successively  imposed 
strata,  each  one  of  which  betokens  a 
separate  period  of  geologic  time ;  or 
are  we  required,  by  known  laws  of 
sedimentary  action,  to  adopt  a  differ- 
ent interpretation  of  the  appearances, 
and  infer  these  accumulations  to  have 
been  possible  within  the  period  ordi- 
narily assigned  to  the  residence  on 
earth  of  the  human  familjr  9 

Are  the  80-ccUUd  Jlint^mplements 
of  human  workmanships  or  the  re- 
sult* of  physical  agencies  ? 

The  fundamental  c[ue8tion  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  fimt-hatchets  as 
works  of  human  art,  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  to  all  inquirers  whose  im- 
pressions are  drawn  from  loose  sene- 
ral  descriptions,  or  who  may  nave 
chanced  to  see  onlv  a  few  specimens; 
but  doubt  invariably  gives  way  to  a 
confident  conviction  of  their  having 
taken  their  form  under  the  hands  m 
man  so  soon  as  the  observer  exa- 
mines any  large  assemblage  of  spe- 
cimens, in  the  districts  where  they 
are  found,  and  where  he  is  enabled 
to  contrast  them  with  the  various 
aspects  assumed  by  the  unwrouf;ht 
native  flints  from  the  midst  of  which 
they  have  been  extracted.  If  the 
student  of  this  dim  page  of  early 
history  is  inclined  to  possess  himself 
of  its  truths,  he  should  go  first  of  all 
to  Abbeville.  There,  in  the  pavel- 
pits  near  the  town,  but  especially  in 
the  ample  private  collection  of  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  the  discoverer, 
twenty  years  ego,  of  the  human  ori- 
gin of  the  wrought  flints,  and  till 
lately  their  only  interpreter,  he  will 
quickly  learn  to  recognise  their  arti- 
ficial characters.  Inspecting  them  as 
they  lie  in  classified  arrangement, 
he  will  soon  become  acquainted  with 
their  several  types,  and  will  presently 
grow  conscious  of  a  new  sense,  as  it 
were,  in  distinguishing  the  human 
workmanship  in  its  different  phases, 
from  an^  of  the  forms  impressed  by 
mechanical  impact  and  attrition  upon 
the  un wrought  fragments  in  the  quar- 
ries, lam  warranted  in  asserting  that 
the  most  sceptical  visitor  to  M.  de 
Perthes*8  museum  will  go  away  a  con- 
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vert  to  the  opinion  that  the  many 
hundred  specimens  there  assembled 
bear  the  plainest  traces  of  human 
skill,  and  are  genuine  vouchers  of 
the  existence  of  Man  in  the  age 
of  the  fossil  elephant  and  other 
gigantic  animals  entombed  in  the 
Diluvium  of  geologists.  Upon  this 
point  we  possess  indeed  the  candid 
testimony  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent geologists  and  archseologists 
of  our  times,  who  have  acknow* 
ledged  that  entering  the  collection 
with  scepticism,  they  left  it  com- 
pletely convinced  that  these  flints 
owe  their  distinctive  shapes  to  the 
agency  of  man.  Among  the  French 
savans,  converts  to  his  opinion  of 
their  origin,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
cites  Alexander  Brongniart,  Rigollot, 
Gaudry,  Buteux,  de  Saulcy,  and 
other  well-known  antiquaries  and 
geolog^ts;  and  among  the  English 
the  highly  authoritative  names  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  J.  Prestwich, 
Godwin  Austin,  W.  Milne,  J.  W. 
Flower,  and  J.  Evans,  nearly  all  of 
whom  have  either  recorded  their 
views  or  frankly  discussed  them  in 
the  meetings  of  the  metropolitan 
scientific  societies.  For  myself,  I 
feel  called  upon— in  justice  to  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes's  inadequately 
acknowledged  discoveries,  and  in 
fealty  to  truth—to  confess,  that  be- 
fore I  inspected  his  ^reat  collection. 
I  had  serious  misgivings  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  tneir  shape,  even 
though  I  had  seen  a  few  isolated 
specimens  of  the  flint  knives  and 
hatchets.  I  thought  it  not  impossible 
that  mechanical  or  molecular  forces 
might  have  caused  their  contour  by 
splmtering  and  chipping  the  natural 
flint  nodmes  while  undergoing  move- 
ments among  each  other  or  by  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature.  But 
the  consideration  which  most  induced 
a  sense  of  scepticism  was  one  which, 
as  it  enters  largely  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  many  kmds 
of  evidence,  especially  the  authenti- 
city of  facts  observed  with  reference 
to  preconceived  hypotheses,  I  may 
pause  a  moment  to  notice.  I  allude 
to  the  trite  subject  of  the  influence 
of  the  imagination  in  perverting  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses,  more  par- 
ticularly to  that  mode  of  its  inter- 
ference in  which  the  visual  impre»- 
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sion   of*  an  object  is  often  distorted 
into  tlie  sembiaiice  of  some  already 
estiiblished  mental  image,  until  it  may 
l>e  Bald,  the  mind  it  is  which  Hte^ 
^wlxile    the  eye  omlp  suggests.     This 
tendency  to  illasion  is  notoriously 
strong  in  all   observers  of  ardent 
imaginative  temperaments.    Indeed, 
tlie  domination  of  the  mental  idea 
OT^er  the  sensuous  impression  is  a 
general    law  of  the  human  mind, 
exemplified  in  the  ease  with  which 
any  person,  child  or  sage,  once  set 
npon  the  search,  will  find  profiles 
of  animals  and  men  in  eveiy  pass- 
ing doud,  or  stUl  more  strikingly  in 
the  lamentable  credulity  of  multi* 
tndea  of  otherwise  sober-minded  men 
and  women  who  of  late  have  thought 
they  saw  eveij  conceivable  impossi- 
bility, dignifying  the  self-deception 
by  a  name,  and  calling  it  Clairvoy- 
ance or  Spirit-rapping,  as  if  thus 
entitling  it  would  make  it  rational 
So  trea^erouB,  as  well  as  so  common, 
is  the  operation  of  this  law,  that  I 
confess  1  had  my  misgivings  lest,  in 
searching  among  the  beds  of  flints 
broken  mto  all  imaginable  shapes, 
explorers  with  theirattention /octc^ea 
to  one  class  of  objects,  and  blind  to 
every  other  class,  might  have  been 
misled  into  collecting,  as  the  products 
'  of  human  art,  what  only  bore  to  such 
a  more  or  less  near  likeness. 

Alive  to  this  liability  of  the  mind, 
when   pre-occupied    with     certain 
images,  to  find  their  counterparts  in 
nature,  and  to  look  for  and  find  typs, 
byneglectuQg  the  transitional  or  aber- 
rant rorms  which  fill  the  intervals  be- 
tween these,  and  tend  to  dispel  its 
preconceptions,  a  careful  investiga- 
tor will  entertain  a  philosophical 
distrust  of  the  distinctions  between 
objects  as  the^  are  represented  in  clas- 
sified collections  or  museums,  until , 
he  sssores  himself,  by  a  study  of  the 
field  from  whence  the  objects  have 
been  drawn,  that  intermediate  shapes 
and  structures  incompatible  with 
the  grouping  adopted,  do  not  exist 
This  is  tne  test  to  which  the  truth- 
loviog  student  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  worked  flints  should  subject 
the  phenomena.    Let  him  acquaint 
himself  familiarly  with  the  several 
forms  and  aspects  of  the  stone  im- 
plements in  tne  onlv  full  collection 
extant,  that  of  M.  ae  Perthes,  until 
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he  is  confident  he  can  recognise 
any  type  of  them  amid  the  pro- 
miscuous heaps  of  the  newly-due 
flint  rubble  in  the  quarries,  and 
let  him  then  repair  to  as  many  of 
these  quarries  of  Abbeville  and 
Amiens,  whence  the  implements 
were  taken,  as  he  can  visit,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  objects,  na- 
tural and  artificial,  where  no  dis- 
trusts can  disturb  him  about  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  mind  unconsciously  to 
garble  the  evidence,  let  him  search 
for  fragments  in  every  stage  inter- 
mediate between  the  worked  speci- 
mens, and  the  native  unbroken 
nodules,  but  especially  those  which 
simulate  most  nearly  the  types  re- 
cognised as  human  workmanship.  I 
Eredict  from  personal  experience  that 
e  will  become  after  tbis—the  only 
fair  mode  of  sifting  the  physical 
statistics  of  the  case— entirely  re* 
assured  as  to  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  frag- 
ments. His  now  awakened  eye  will 
have  convinced  him  that,  while  the 
accidentally  or  physically  fractured 
flakes  and -splinters  are  indefinitely 
multifarious  in  pattern,  size,  and 
mode  of  chipping,  and  the  artificially 
or  designedly  fashioned  specimens  of 
the  museum  are  of  a  few  specific 
types  and  of  one  unvarying  style  of 
fracture,  there  is  between  the  two 
classes  a  distmction  of  kindy  not  of 
d^ee,  each  class  possessing  an  un- 
mistakable physiognomy  or  fades  of 
its  own— one  the  aspect  of  accident, 
the  other  the  expression  of  intention 
or  iteration  of  purpose. 

This  generic  character  of  the 
wrought  flints,  whatever  their  spe- 
cific pattern,  may  be  best  descnb- 
ed  as  consisting  in  a  certain  unity 
of  feature  in  the  splintering  by 
which  the  original  nodule  or  frag- 
ment was  reduced  to  the  pattern  we 
behold.  If  the  specimen  belong  to 
that  very  common  type  which  rude- 
ly' resembles  in  form  a  spindle  root 
or  rather  a  much  elongated  pear,  the 
flat  conchoidal  surfaces  left  by  the 
successive  flaking  down  of  the  mass 
are  all  manifestly  so  directed  as 
to  result  in  a  single  blunt  point, 
and  in  a  rudely  hemispherical  end 
for  the  hand  to  grasp.  If,  again, 
the  specimen  appertains  to  the 
group  called  Hatchets  by  M.  Boucher 
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de  Perthes —the  normal  shape  of 
which  is  very  nearly  the  solid  which 
woald  be  enclosed  by  the  bowls  of 
two  equal  and  large  table-spoons 
united  at  their  margins— the  chip- 
pings  by  which  the  lamp  has  been 
trimmed  down  to  this  pattern  con- 
cur, with  remarkable  accord,  in 
producing  an  edge  round  the  imple- 
ment, which  is  generally  beautifully 
straight  when  the  specimen  is  looked 
at  edgewise^  but  serrated,  by  the  al- 
ternation of  the  chipping,  into  a  very 
efficient  saw.  These  Ihare  almost 
invariably  a  sharply  oval  and  a 
bluntly  oval  end,  as  our  resembling 
it  to  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  when  view- 
ed flatwise  intimates.  One  of  the 
plainest  indications  of  their  having 
oeen  fashioned  by  man  is,  their  beau- 
tiful oval  symmetry  of  outline ;  an- 
other is  the  balance  of  their  two 
sides,  or  what  a  zoologist  would  call 
their  bilateral  symmetry.  Surely  it 
is  not  an  admissible  supposition  that 
native  nodules  of  flint,  which,  let  it 
be  remarked,  do  not  affect  a  regular 
elliptical  contour,  could,  to  the  num- 
ber of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
in  a  single  gravel  bank,  acquire  hy 
mere  mechanical  abrasion  or  coUi- 
siou  a  shape  so  symmetrical,  yet  so 
out  of  that  spherical  pattern  which 
promiscuous  rubbing  or  splintering 
invariably  tends  to  approach  in  a 
homogeneous  substance  like  flint. 

Does  the  mere  association  in  the 
same  deposit  of  the  ^fiint-impltmentSf 
and  the  hones  of  extinct  quadrupeds, 
prove  that  the  artificers  of  the  flint- 
toolSf  and  the  animals,  co-existed  in 
time  ? 

Assuming  it  to  be  demonstrable 
that  the  flint-implements  have  been 
shaped  by  human  hands,  the  inter- 
esting question  immediately  arises, 
how  long  ago  lived  the  men  who 
fashioned  them,  and  who  have  left 
behind  them  no  other  as  yet  disco- 
vered traces  of  even  their  existence  1 
As  these  antediluvian  relics  are  un- 
associated  with  the  faintest  clue  to 
historic  human  time,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  assign  to  them  a  definite 
epoch  in  the  scale  of  centuries.  Geo- 
logy is  our  sole  guide  to  their  age, 
and  its  chronology,  be  it  remembered, 
does  not  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science  concern  it«elf  with  measur- 
able periods  or  positive  dates,  but 
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only  with  relative  ones ;  not  with  the 
duration  of  conditions  and  events  in 
time,  but  rather   with  the  order  va 
which  they  have   occorred.     £vet 
thus  restricted,  the  inqniry,  how  lonf 
ago  ?  in  the  sense,  not  of  how  msnj 
years  or  other  fixed  cycles,  but  ii 
the  sense  of  where  in  the  ascertained 
succession  of  events  lived  that  prime- 
val race  of  men,  is  still  replete  with 
an  enticing  interest.      Let  na  thai 
give  our  attention    to   the  geologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  phenomena  oon- 
nectea  with  the  worked  flints^  aod 
leara  what  answers,  in  terms  of  rela- 
tive time,  we  can  extort  respecting 
the  antiquity  of  these,  and  whether 
to  the  question  of  their  antedatio;; 
historic  time,  or  the  reported  age  d 
mankind,  they  can  answer  as  at  sIL 
But   before    approaching  this  the 
main  point  of  my  communication,  it 
is  needful  to  consider  an  objection 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  in- 
troduction or  imbedding  of  the  "im- 
plements" within  the  stratam  con- 
taining them,  which   is    frequently 
offered  by  persons  uninitiated  m  geo- 
logy«  &nd  who  have  not  ezammed 
the  Diluvium  and  superficiaJgiare/sL 
They  scepticaDy  ask,  may  not  the 
''wrought  flints"  belong  to  historic 
times,  and  have   insinuated  them- 
selves downwards  from  the  soil  into 
the    stratum   which   now  entombs 
them,  by  mere  force  of  incessantly 
acting  gravity,  either  through  china 
in  the  over-resting  deposits,  or  be- 
tween their  fragments  and  particles  f 
Preposterous  as  this  question  seems 
to  the  geologist  or  to  the  pracdcsl  ez- 
cavatcH'  of  the  subsoil,  it  is  so  oft^ 
and  so  confldently  advanced,  that  it 
demands  an  answer,  and  our  replj 
is,  that  a  few  minutes'  inspection  d 
the  beds  containing  and  overlying 
the  flint-implements  of  the  Somme 
will  assure  any  observer  that  they 
are  entirely  destitute  of  the  imagined 
crevices,  and  are  moreover  altogetha 
too  compact  and  immovable  to  admit 
of  any  such  insinuation  or  percola- 
tion of  surface  objects     The  gravel 
is  indeed  so  firm,  that  a  live  tnole^ 
with  all  his  admirable  appliances  for 
burrowing,  could  not  possibly  enter 
it  — so  mnly  imbedded,  that  the 
workmen  use  heav^  iron  picks  to 
disintc^^te  the  hali-cemeuted  mate- 
rials. 
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JBntering  now  on  the  question  of 
the  relatiye  antiquity  of  these  so- 
called  antediluvian  flint-implements, 
let  118  first  discuss  their  ondnal  co- 
existence with  the  extinct  Mammals, 
amid  whose  bones  they  lie.     Did 
the  race  of  savage  men  who  made 
these  lude  flint  natchets  roam  the 
same    forests,  bathe  in  the   same 
-waters,  and  breathe  the  same  air 
"with  the  extinct  mammoth  or  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  bos, 
horse,  and  other  primeval  quadrupeds 
irhose  fossilised  teeth  and  bones  are 
held  bv  geologists  to  have  beeli  en- 
tombed as  long  ago  as  the  last  great 
revolution  of  t£e  surface,  which  over- 
spread it  with  the  Diluvium  or  drift; 
or  did  the  men,  notwithstanding  the 
association  of  the  *'  flints  "  and  bones, 
live  after  the  extinction   of  those 
large  races,  tenants  of  the  same  re- 
■gion  with  an  altered  8urfaoe,until  thepj 
the  flfUTt,  in  their  turn,  were  overtaken 
bv  an  inundation,  or  a  diluvium  that 
obliterated  that  surface,  and  buried 
its  most  enduring  objects  within  the 
stratum  on  whidi  tney  rested?    It 
was  mainly  with  a  view  to  interpret 
for  myself  whatever  might  relate  to 
this  auestion,  that  I  recently  exa- 
mined all  the  more  noted  localities 
of  the  flint-implements  on  theSomme, 
and  I  therefore  solicit  the  reader's 
patient  attention  to  the  geological 
facts  which  I  there  observed,  and 
which  I  have  outlined  in  the  early 
part  of  this  paper. 

As  the  imputed  ^at  antiquity  of 
the  race  of  men  mdicated  oy  the 
stone  hatchets,  rests  not  only  upon 
the  proved  antiquity  of  the  organic 
remains  imbetlded  luong  with  these 
implements,  but  upon  the  determina- 
tion that  the  animals  denoted  by  the 
fossils,  and  the  men  of  the  wrought 
flints,  were  contemporaries,  it  is 
dearly  necessary  to  establish  both  of 
these  points  with  all  the  precision  of 
scientific  demonstration.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  inve8tifi[&tion  we  en- 
counter the  latter  of  uiese  inquiries. 
We  must,  therefore,  before  proceed- 
ing further,  interrogate  closely  all  the 
geoloffical  phenomena  which  promise 
a  reply  to  it. 

Toe  reader  will  have  noticed  in  the 
sccount  already  given  of  the  deposit 
enclosbg  the  worked  flints  and  the 
bones,  that  the  materials  are  de- 
void txxxvm.— KO.  rxi* 


scribed  as  presenting  all  the  signs  of  ^ 
having  been  irregu&rlv  strewn  and 
rudelv  deposited  —  indeed,  all  the 
usually  admitted  indications  of  tur- 
bulent diluvial  action.  The  upper 
beds  of  the  chalk  formation  on  wnich 
thev  rest,  have  been  torn  up  and 
broken  into  a  fragmentary  mass  or 
rubble,  a  mixture  of  rolled  lumps 
of  chalk  and  unabraded  nodules  of 
chalk-flint  The  surface  of  the  chalk 
is  uneven,  with  shallow  troughs  and 
basins  hollowed  in  it,  as  bv  a  passing 
erosive  flood,  moving  with  a  strong 
eddying  current  Trie  diluvial  de« 
posit  itself  consists  of  coarse  and  fine 
gravel  and  sand,  rolled  flints,  and 
subangular  fragments  of  all  sizes 
compatible  with  the  material,  and  in 
well-laminated  parallel  beds,  not  sort- 
edy  as  it  inevitably  would  be  had 
the  watery  current  been  a  steady  or 
equable  one  of  moderate  force  and 
prolonged  duration,  but  promiscu- 
ously intermixed,  in  imperfectly  dis- 
oermble,  short,  tapering,  and  abruptly 
truncated  oblique  layers,  dipping  and 
abutting  at  high  angles  among  uiem- 
selves,  and  inclining  towards  nearly 
all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  at 
angles  as  steep  to  the  horizon  as  30 
or  even  40  degrees— features  all  of 
them  plainly  implying  a  violent  and 
transient  surge.  As  if  to  ofler  us  still 
more  unequivocal  proof  of  the  energv 
of  the  transporting  current,  this  wild- 
ly-tOBBcd  gravel  contains  scattered 
boulders,  or  masses  of  a  ponderous 
compact  sandstone,  supposed  to  be 
of  Eocene  age,  of  dimensions  varying 
from  a  foot  in  diameter  to  a  super- 
ficies of  3  feet  breadth  with  the  same 
thickness,  the  larger  ones  weighing 
about  half  a  ton.  These  blocks  of 
sandstone  are,  moreover,  all  more  or 
less  abraded  and  rounded  at  their 
edges  and  comers,  evincing  how 
roughly  they  have  been  bomdered. 
In  these  conditions  they  are  numer- 
ous around  Amiens,  especially  at 
St  Acheul,  St  Boque,  and  Montier. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  gravel  is 
still  more  undulating  than  the 
lower,  even  to  the  extent  of  ex- 
posing in  pro61e  some  singularly 
sharp  grooves  and  ridges;  and,  what 
is  or  especial  significance,  the  rude 
layers  within  the  deposit  follow  im- 
perfectly these  undulations  of  the 
upper  boundary.  To  all  these  marka 
2  o 
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of  diluvial  action  must  be  added 
those  presented  by  the  fossil  bones 
and  teeth,  and  by  the  flint -imple- 
ments, very  few  of  which  latter  are 
destitute  of  traces,  more  or  less  ob- 
Tious,  of  attrition  with  the  gravel, 
while  many  of  them  have  been  ob- 
served by  M.  de  Perthes  to  be  so 
much  rubbed  down  as  to  retain  but 
faintly  the  features  of  works  of  human 
art 

The  argument  which  we  would  erect 
upon  all  these  manifest  indications  of 
turbulent  action  in  the  waters  which 
left  this  ver^  promiscuous  deposit,  is, 
that  bj  pomting  to  an  affencv— an 
incursion^  we  mean,  of  tne  by  no 
means  distant  ocean — perfectly  ca- 
pable of  invading  the  dry  land  within 
nistoric  time,  and  mixing  up  its  more 
recent  surface  objects  witn  previously 
buried  relics  of  an  earlier  or  prehis- 
toric epoch,  we  are  debarred  from 
assuming  that  the  two  classes  of 
monuments  were  coeval,  and  that 
from  the  imputed  age  of  the  one 
we  can  infer  the  antiquity  of  the 
other.  This  is  what  those  do  who 
view  all  the  surface  drifts  as  but 
one  formation,  pointing  to  but  one 
date,  calling  it  the  DUuvium.  We 
pra^  the  reader  to  observe,  that  it 
IS  mr  from  our  meaning  here,  that 
we  can  disprove  the  contemporane- 
ousness of  the  flint-shaping  men  and 
the  great  antediluvian  quadrupeds. 
We  only  assert— but  assert  confident- 
ly—that the  phenomena  utterly  fail 
to  prove  it.  The  burden  of  the  case 
is  with  those  who,  treating  the  Dilu- 
vium as  one  and  indivisible  in  mode 
of  formation  and  in  date,  accept  the 
mere  fact  of  present  association  in  it 
as  evidence  of  coexistence  in  time. 
If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  on 
an  interpretation  of  the  geology,  in 
accordance  with  sound  physical  prin- 
ciples, that  a  redressing  of  the  de- 
posit 7nay  have  taken  p&ce,  the  ver- 
dict must  be  that  this  coexistence 
in  time  is  not  ettallithed,  and  the  an- 
tediluvian antiquity  of  man  must  be 
cast  out  of  the  niffh  court  of  scieoce 
with  a  verdict  of  l^ot  Proven, 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  flint- 
implements  exhibit,  in  many  in- 
stances, all  the  marks  of  a  rubbing 
down  of  their  artificial  surfaces  bv 
attrition  with  the  gravel  in  which 
they  lie;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
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that  the  converse  of  this  reUtion  of 
the  surfaces  left  by  nature  and  art 
is  to  be  witnessed  in  not  a  few  spe- 
cimens, the  pebbles  or  fra^ents  of 
the  native  flint  nodules  having  mani- 
festly been  rolled  and  abraded  before 
they  were  dressed  into  shape  by  the 
human  hand.  In  the  former  case, 
the  artificial  chippinp^  underlies  the 
natural  smoothing;  m  the  latter,  it 
overlies  it  Now,  the  occurrence  of 
this  latter  condition,  long  ago  noticed 
by  M.  de  Perthes,  and  lately  re- 
marked upon  by  J.  W.  Flower,  Esq. 
(in  his  interesting  communication  to 
the  (Geological  Society  of  London,  in 
June  1 869),  certainly  justifies,  to  some 
extent,  the  induction  arrived  at  above, 
of  the  possibility— to  use  no  stronger 
term— of  the  human  work  having  b^n 
buried  long  after  the  entombment  of 
the  bones  of  the  lost  pachyderms  and 
other  animals.  We  say  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the 
flint-gravel  may  have  l>Bcome  water- 
worn  and  rounded  by  more  than  one 
translation  of  waters  over  it,  during 
the  Tertiaiy  ages,  before  the  last  great 
disturbance  or  disturbances  of  the 
sea,  which  covered  the  surface  so 
widely  with  diluvium,  and  extermi- 
nated so  many  of  the  larger  mam- 


What  is  the  antitjuity  of  the 
Mammalian  hones  w%tk  whiih  the 
Jiint-impUmtnts  are  associated,  ? 

Admitting  that,  by  an  exhaustive 
survey  or  analysis  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  flint-imple- 
ments and  the  Mammalian  remains 
of  the  Diluvium  (so-called),  we  can 
establish  their  contemporaneousness, 
another  demonstration  is  still  need- 
ed,—  that  of  the  age  of  the  bones 
or  diluvium  enclosing  them, —  be- 
fore the  geological  determination  of 
the  synchronism  of  the  relics  of  the 
antediluvian  men  and  the  extinct 
mammals,  can  possess  any  high 
archseological  importance.  The  pro- 
blem we  are  aiming  to  settle  is 
that  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human 
race ;  this,  in  the  present  investiga- 
tion, is  assumed  to  be  indicated  by 
that  of  the  Diluvium,  which  has  its 
date  recorded  by  the  bones  which  it 
entomba  But  how  do  these  organic 
remains  denote  a  special  antiani^  ?  A 
relativee^poch  in  the  geological  scale  of 
time— in  the  succession  of  terrestrial 
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e^enta — tbey  do  denote,  but  a  definite 
d&te  among  the  exactly  measured  and 
counted  cycles  of  astronomical  time 
is  not  even  vwxely  implied  by  them. 
Bistoric,   or  human   time,  has  its 
st&TtlDg-xx)int  or  zero  in  the  present ; 
"birt   a   ^If  of  unknown  span,  not 
e^en   dimly  seen  across,  divides  it 
^^rlioUy,  so  far  at  least  as  either  the 
fLint-lmplements  or  mammals  of  the 
3>iliivinin  can  bridge  it,  from  the 
ireologic    ages  which   went  before. 
These   ages,  cut  off,  at  their  ter- 
xninatioii,  from  even  the  traditions 
of  mankind,  and  as  yet  undefined  in 
tbeir  commencement,  float  loose  or 
insulated,   as  it  were,  in  the  un- 
bcmnded  eternity  of  the  past ;  and, 
as   every  effort   hitherto  made  by 
the  most  sagacious  geologists  and 
arcbseolo^sts  to  link  on  any  part  of 
them  with  modem  time  has  ulti- 
mately failed,  so,  equally  abortive 
have  proved  ail  attempts  to  measure 
the  periods  of  the  earlier  by  the 
cycles  of  the  later.  Indeed,  dynamic 
geology  is  in  its  infancy.    In  other 
words,  so  inadequately  sup|)lied  is 
this  branch  of  the  science  with  the 
data   requisite    for   measuring  the 
rates  of  progress  of  the  changes,  to 
record  which  is  its  special  province, 
that  judicious  geoloeists  deem  it'  at 
present  impracticable   to  translate 
the  events  of  the  one  scale  into  the 
time  of  the  other. 

Let  US  admit  that  the  wrought 
flints  are  truly  contemporary  with 
the  animals  whose  bones  lie  side  by 
side  with  them,  and  that  the  deposit 
embedding  both  is  the  g^eneral  Dilu- 
viam  or  mammalian  dnft ;  do  these 
facta,  of  themselves,  determine  the 
ffintsto  have  been  fiswhioned  in  an 
age  preceding  the  usually  assigned 
date  of  the  birth  of  man  ?  Logically 
it  mast  be  conceded  they  do  not ; 
for,  independent  of  the  absence  or 
presence  of  these  or  other  vestiges 
of  man  in  the  Diluvium,  its  anti- 
quity, or  relation  to  historic  time,  is 
obviously  not  ascertainable.    Apart 
from  human  relics  in,  or  over,  or 
uider,  the  drift,  how  can  we  link  it 
on  to  human  time  at  all  ?    Before 
thediflcoveiy  of  the  flint-implements 
in  this  superficial  formation,  or  so 
long  as   the   traces  of  man  were 
known  only  in  deposits  later  than 
the  Diluvium,  it  was  deemed  to  be- 
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long  to  an  age  antecedent  to  the 
creation  of  man,  and  had,  therefore, 
a  relatively  high  antiquity  assigned  to 
it ;  but  now,  granting  that  relics  of 
men  have  been  authenticated  as 
buried  in  it,  is  it  sound  reasoning, 
we  would  ask,  to  infer  for  these 
relics  the  yerr  antiquity  which  was 
only  attributaole  to  the  Diluvium, 
because  it  was  believed  destitute  ot 
all  such  human  vestiges  f  The  Dilu- 
vium of  geologists  has,  since  the 
days  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  been 
always  looked  unon  as  something 
very  ancient,  simply  because  he  ana 
his  successors,  finding  it  replete  with 
the  remains  of  huge  land  mammals 
no  longer  living,  never  succeeded  in 
detecting  in  it  a  solitary  bone  or 
tooth  of  a  human  being,  nor,  indeed, 
anythinfi^  indicative  of  man*s  exis- 
tence; out  now  that  things  indi- 
cative of  man  have  been  found,  it 
is  surely  illogical,  and  a  begging  of 
the  very  question  itself,  to  impute  an 
age  incompatible  with  the  fact  of  his 
then  existing. 

As  matters  now  stand,  is  it  not  as 
rational  to  infer  the  relative  recency 
of  the  extinct  Elephas  primigenius 
and  the  other  mammals  of  the  Dilu- 
vium, from  the  coexistence  of  the 
works  of  men  with  tbem,  on  the 
ground  that  the  human  is  a  living 
and  modem  race,  as  it  is  to  deduce 
the  antiquity  of  man  from  the  once 
erroneously  assumed  neater  age  of 
those  animals  ?  I  would  repeat,  then, 
that  a  specially  remote  age  is  not 
attributaole  to  the  flint-carving  men 
of  the  Diluvium,  simply  because  it  is 
the  Diluvium  or  Mammoth-embed- 
ding gravel  which  contains  them. 
If  their  association  with  these  ex- 
tinct mammals  does  intimate  a  long 
prehistoric  antiquity,  the  evidences 
of  this  are  to  be  sought  in  some  of 
the  other  attendant  phenomena. 

Let  us  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
indications  of  a  great  antiquity  in 
the  Diluvium,  from  the  nature  of  its 
organic  remains. 

SuppKMin^,  for  the  sake  of  the 
discussion,  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  fabricators  of  the 
flint-weapons  or  tools  actually  shared 
the  soil  with  the  gigantic  extinct 
Pachyderms  and  Ruminants  in  the 
a^es  terminated  by  the  strewing  of 
the  Diluvium,  the  interpretation  of 
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the  antiqai^  of  that  period  from  the 
affinities  of  those  now  lost  races 
becomes  ftpoint  of  the  lughest  in- 
terest    Wnat  then,  do  the  struo- 
tnres    and  relationships  of   t^ose 
antedflovian  animals,  as  they  have 
been  s^led,  imply  f    Thon^  all  of 
them  of  extinct  species,  their  generic 
relationships  assnredl^  betoken  con- 
ditions in  the  physical  geosraphy 
and  climate  of  the  region  widdj^  dis- 
similar from  those  now  preTuling. 
The  Rhinoceros  and  Hippopotamus 
denote  a  winter  temperature  in  the 
air  and  waters,  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  that  which   now  obtains  in 
Northern  France,  or  indeed  anywhere 
in  its  latitude  upon  the  glow :  nor 
do  the  other  genera,  the  Eleptiant, 
Horse,  Bos,  and  Cerrus,  contradict 
their  testimony.    I  am  aware  that 
it  has    been    proved  (see  Lyell's 
Principles  of  Geologic)  that  this  very 
elephant,  the  Siberian  Mammoth, 
frequented  colder  latitudes  than  eyen 
Northern  France,  and  was  cUd  in 
fur  as  if  to  fit  it  to  withstand  a 
more  frigid  climate  than  any  into 
which  its  congeners,  the  Asiatic  or 
African  elephant  ever  enters  in  the 
wild  state;  ana  I  am  also  awake 
to  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Charies  LyeU's 
objection  to  our  assuming  that  a  par* 
ticular  extinct  species  must  have  been 
suited  to  climatal  conditions  similar 
to  those  with  which  living  species 
of  the  same  genus  are  now  in  har- 
monious adjustment    NeTertheless, 
climate  —  signifying  thereby  more 
than   mere   temperature  —  is    con- 
fessedly a  most  potent  element  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mal  types,   more  particularly  the 
higher  ones,  as  exemplified  in  the 
range  of  the  Simiadse  or  Monkeys, 
and  eyen  in  that  of  the  living  Pkchy- 
dermata  themselves. 

But  apart  from  any  question  of 
mere  climate,  the  chief  significance 
of  a  lost  group  of  animals  so  marked 
in  their  characters  and  habitudes 
as  those  of  the  Diluvium,  is  in  its 
pointing  to  features  of  physical  geo- 
graphy now  obliterated  frx>m  the 
region  they  occupied.  It  is  this  con- 
Biaeration,and  this  principally^  which, 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  implies 
antiquity  in  intimating  extensive  and 
thorougn  changes  in  tne  distribution 
of  the  dry  lands  and  waters,  the 


dominant  winds,  the  vegetatioo,  ud 
indeed  in  ail  the  physiod  oaDdhioas 
upon  which  depend  the  whole  cob. 
plex  balance  or  organic  life,  diai^ 
which,  unfitting  a  ooontry  for  in 
earlief  denizens,  slowly  and  era 
imperoeptiblj  adapt  it  to  a  later 
fauna. 

The  real  question,  then,  snggnted 
bj  the  oiiganic  remains,  is  this;- 
wey  imply  a  former  phyaesl  ^ 
cpLphj,    unlike   that  now  dktUM- 
tive  of  the  region  where  they  occor, 
but  to  what  extent  unlike,  sdeDce 
does   not   instruct  us ;  what  lapse 
of  ages  has  it  demanded  to  ooa- 
vert  this  wide  tract  of  the  globe'i 
surface  from  the  one  condition  to  the 
other,  to  modify  it  from  a  state  esi^- 
cially  suited  to  those  exUnd  ante- 
dUuvian  races,  into  this  which  we 
now  behold,  where  we  thmk  they 
cannot    naturally  subsistl    Taeu^ 
most  vague,  is  the  leplj  which  Geo- 
1q^,  taking  counsel  of  its  UBodate 
sciences.  Zoology  and  Physcal  Geo- 
graphy, can  pretend  to  oner  to  this 
simple   query.     For  anything  ap- 
proaching   a   definite  answer,  the 
data  are  altogether  too  indetenmn- 
ate.  As  in  every  other  attempt  to  in- 
terrogate Geology  upon  the  epbjedn 
Time,  her  response  is  Sybilline.  She 
has  two  classes  of  votsries,  one  en- 
titled the  (7nifarmitarian8cbod,cx 
Quietists,  who.  interpreting  the  parf 
changes  in  the  earth's  surface  Ij 
the  natural  forces,  especisl/yth^ 
tier  ones,  now  in  operation,  overtook 
the  more  eneiwtic  and  p^0. 
acting  ones ;  and  another,  the  school 
of  the  Catastrophisls,  perhaps  moro 
fitly  defined  the  FaroxysmuU,  who, 
blind  in  the  opposite  eye,  see  (bU J 
the  most  vehement  energies  w  na- 
ture—the earthquake  and  ^^f^ 
dation—and  take  no  scconnt  of  tw 
softer  but  unceasingly  efficient  agen- 
cies which  gradually  depress  or  m 
the  land,  or  silently  erode  and  recon- 
struct it    By  each  of  these,  her  an- 
swers as  to  Time  are  d^ami(y^' 
terpreted:   the   Quietiat  translates 
them  in  terms  of  gentle  change,  in- 
volving enormous  time:  whiW  v» 
Paroxysmist  reads  in  them  eipre«- 
sions  of  violent  and  sadden  inD»" 
tions,  only  compatible  with  altoge- 
ther briefer  periods.     To  iw^  * 
simile  already  employed,  the  jnoges 
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mrlio  pronounced  a  judgment  of  Not 

J-^rtyverh  on  a  previously  tried  part  of 

tliia  C£Lse — the  question  of  contempo- 

ir&i;ieoiiBnes8  of  the  flint-implements 

sind   the   bones  found  with  them — 

now,  upon  the  present  count,  replv 

tliat  the  Bench  is  not  of  one  mind, 

l>nt  is  equally  divided. 

To   takke  a  parallel  from  the  his- 
tory of  an  older  science— the  more 
numerically  exact  branch  of  know- 
ledse.  Chemistry  —  the  analysis  of 
geological  time  may  be  said  to  be 
only  as  yet  in  the  qualitative  stage, 
or  that  of  classification,  and  not  to 
have   even  entered  the  second,  or 
quantitative  period,  or  that  of  precise 
measurement. 

These  views  bear  particularly  on 
the  inquiry,  iJour /or  can  we  infer  a 
great  antiquity  to  these  earliest  records 
of  mankind  from  Hu  nature  of  the 
containing  and  overlying  sedxmen- 
tary  deptmts  ?  To  this,  the  last  of 
the  queries  I  have  assumed  the  reader 
to  propose,  let  me  now  briefly  ask 
his  attention. 

We  are  now  on  mental  around,  alto- 
gether independent,it  willDe  observed, 
of  any  decisions  relating  to  the  two 
preceding  and  only  partially  answered 
questions;  for  it  matters  not  how  the 
problem  of  the  contemporaneousness 
of  the  worked  flints  and  the  ante- 
diluvian mammals  may  be  settled, 
nor,  again,  how  prolonged  or  how 
brief  an  interval  of  time  we  must 
assiirn  to  the  chane:es  of  physical  geo- 
graphy revealed  by  the  changes  in 
the  mammalian  associates  of  man,  if 
we  can  infer  the  antiquity  of  the 
hand-wrought  flints  from  the  charac- 
ters of  the  deposits  which  overlie 
them.    If  the  patient  reader  will 
turn  back  to  the  descriptions  I  have 
given  of  these  deposits,  and,  while 
reviewing  their  composition,  will  also 
revert  to  the  reflections  inaulged  in 
while  upon  the  topic  of  geological 
time,  ana  the  rival  mterpretations  of 
phenomena  in  respect  to  the  rate  of 
progrees  of  formations,  he  will  be 
BQffieientlv  prepared,  not  only  as  to 
the  facts,  but  as  to  the  modes  of  read- 
ing them,  to  go  along  with  me  in 
cautiously  discussing  this  the  obscur- 
est portion  of  the  whole  subject. 

T\m  premonished,  let  the  reader 
imagine  himself  standing  with  me  in 
the  gravel-pits  of  some  locality  where 
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the  deposits   exhibit  their  average 

will  assume  the  place  to  be  St  Acheul, 
near  Amiens,  and  let  us,  as  we  survey 
each  of  the  beds  in  ascending  succes- 
sion, turn  alternately  to  our  two  geo- 
logical interpreters,  the  Quietest  and 
the  Paroxysmist,  both  equally  entit- 
led to  our  respectful  attention  to  their 
diiferent  reaaings  of  the  phenomena. 
To  our  interrogations  concerning  the 
relative  slowness  or  speediness  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  materials  forming 
the  lower  or  Bone-and-Hatchet-Con- 
taining  stratum,  the  Quietest  or  Uni- 
formitarian  geologist  will  probably 
answer.  That  it  must  have  occupied 
a  long  period— how  long,  in  terms  of 
historic  time,  he  will  not  venture  to 
say;  and  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
he  will  point  to  its  thickness,  no- 
where less  than  eight  or  ten  feet, 
in  some  spots  sixteen  or  seventeen 
feet — to  the  rolled  or  water -worn 
aspect  of  the  gravel  itself,  implying  a 
prolonged  attrition  in  some  estuary- 
tide  or  river  current— and  to  the  in- 
distinctly stratified  structure  of  the 
whole  mass,  which  here  and  there  ex- 
hibits even  a  thin  short  layer  of  sand. 
The  Paroxysmist,  giving  his  inter- 
pretation, answers,  That  mere  thick- 
ness, without  a  knowledge  of  the 
rate  or  velocitv  of  accumulation, 
or.  in  other  words,  the  energy  of  the 
collecting  agent,  is  of  almost  no  sig- 
nificance as  respects  the  time  it  has 
taken  a  particular  deposit  to  form ; 
that  a  bed  of  angular  fragmentary 
matter  will  acquire  as  much  of  the 
rolled  or  water- worn  appearance  by 
a  brief  exposure  to  severe  rubbing 
at  a  high  velocity  and  under  a  heavy 
pressure  of  deep  water  and  of  the 
superincumbent  parts  of  the  mass 
itself,  as  by  very  prolonged  but 
far  gentler  friction  producible  by 
tides  or  running  streams;  and  that 
the  stratified  structure,  especially 
when  it  is  of  this  oblique,  irregular, 
and  unconformable  character,  is  more 
diaracteristic  of  a  rapidly -acting, 
tumultuous  inundation,  than  of  long- 
operating,  more  softly-moving  waten. 
To  lend  validity  to  his  own  reading 
of  this  part  of  the  record,  he  reminds 
us  of  the  occasional  blocks  of  sand- 
stone of  one,  two,  or  three  feet  dia- 
meter found  low  in  the  deposit,  or  on 
the  ususd  horizon  of  the  flint-imple- 
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menU  and  fossil  bones,  and  bids  us  re^ 
fleet  that  tbey  at  least  coold  not  have 
been  conveyed  to  where  we  see  them 
by  any  known  force  of  water  short  of 
that  which  it  deriyes  from  the  Tehe- 
ment  internal  heaTings  of  the  earth's 
crust  If  the  possibility  is  suecested 
of  their  having  been  transferrea  hither 
by  the  floating;  power  of  ice,  he  directs 
our  rejgard  tnumphantly  to  the  bones 
of  Rhmoceros,  Elephant,  and  Hippo- 
potamus, with  which  the  boulders  are 
associated,  as  testifving  to  probably 
a  warmer,  certainly  not  a  colder, 
climate  thiem  that  now  prevailing  in 
France,  where  no  such  process  takes 
place.  He  further  asks  our  attention 
to  the  obvious  marks  presented  by 
these  blocks,  of  their  naving  been 
roughly  bouldered  in  contact  with 
materials  capable  of  extensively  rub- 
bing down  all  their  comers,  edges, 
and  ori^al  surfaces ;  and,  ever  ready 
for  a  skirmish  in  support  of  his  ideas, 
he  throws  down  the  gage  of  battle  by 
demanding  defiantly  of  the  Quietist, 
by  what  processes  of  slow  deposition, 
erosion,  and  elevation,  he  proposes  to 
explain  not  only  these  phenomena, 
but  the  fact  that  the  deposit  is  spread 
broadcast  over  all  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  from  beneath  the  peaty 
meadows  which  bound  the  river,  up 
the  gentlv  ascending  slopes  of  this 
wide  shallow  trench  in  the  land,  to 
the  summits  of  the  plateaus  which 
determine  the  existing  drainage,  dis- 
tributed diffusedly,  too.  and  not  in 
terraces,  such  as  might  denote  oscillar 
tions  in  the  relative  levels  of  land 
and  sea. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  length  of 
time  occupied  in  its  formation  by  the 
next  stratum—the  bed  of  white  and 
brown  sand,  from  7  to  10  feet  thick, 
Iving  immediately  on  the  gravel— 
the  advocate  of  gradual  changes  will 
respond,  that  assuredly  here,  at  least, 
we  witness  the  indications  of  a  quiet 
and  greatly  protracted  period  He 
will  exclaim  exultingly.  Behold  this 
Yt^ry  rr|(\tlar  lamination,  this  firmness 
aiul  i»v«»tines8,  and,  for  a  portion  of 
th0  iHHi,  this  water-worn  smoothness 
K\\  }h0  tf ranul«s :  and  take  note  espe- 
emlly  \^  tho  deHcacy  of  these  nume- 
f\»w*  «mylL  ftragile,  fresh-water  shells, 
iamUUHil  In  spiHiirs  with  some  of  the 
moUuiHMi  now  inhabiUng  the  region. 
WhatsUxM^rw  proof  oouFd  bercquired 
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that  an  ancieDt  rim  or  loog  lake 
filled  the  broad  valley  of  tlie  Somme, 
if  not  after  the  entombing  of  the  fos- 
sil bones  and  the  hmt4'lM^  at  least 
kte  in  the  period  of  the  unifnals  and 
men  who  owned  than;  and  what 
more  convindng  monnment  eoold 
such  a  sheet  ^^lesh  wat^  hare  left 
behind  it  of  its  baviD^  existod  dnziBg 
an  immense  lapse  of  a^eo  t 

He  of  the  Paroxysmist  acbool,  con- 
templating the  same  phenomeoa^  and 
some  others,  perhi^  natorally  over- 
looked by  bis  friendly  oppoomt,  the 
advocate  of  slow  mntation%  ia  willing 
to  concede  the  fresh  water,  and  oonse- 
quently  some  important  chaiujea  in 
tne  physical  geograph  j  of  the  dufcrici 
since  those  days,  bat  he  leaolntelf 
dissents  from  the  inference  that  the 
sand  must  have  required  a  very  loqg 
time  to  form,  and  inaiata  on  calling 
our  attention  to  three  facta— first, 
that  a  pqrtion  of  the  aand  is  veiy 
sharp  and  angular,  indicating:  a  lather 
transient  movement;  secondly,  tiist 
its  lamination  is  by  no  means  either 
level  or  umform,  Imt  in  many  locali- 
ties is  disturbed,  undulating  with 
the  very  undulating  floor  of  gravel ; 
and,  thurdly,  that  the  trenches,  hol- 
lows, and  ridges  in   this  floor  or 
upper  surface  of  the  gravel,  of  Uiem- 
selves  imply  that  the  current  which 
first  passed  across  it,  that  of  course 
which  overspread  it  with  the  aszi^ 
was  something  far  swifter  than  a 
^uiet  inflow  of  silting  water— wa«^ 
in  truth,  endowed  with  that  far  bom 
trivial  velocity  wMch  confers  the 
power  of  eroding  and  plonghins  i^ 
already  settled  or  impai^d  simsn- 
^lar  matter,  and  of  carrying  ^art  of 
it  bodily  away.    Perhaps  he  will  add 
that  the  thickness  of  the  sand  is  no 
true  measure  of  the  time  it  has  con- 
sumed in  forming,  inasmudi  as  under 
certain  easily  indicated  favouable 
conditions,  of  retardation  of  a  cnnent 
bearing  floating  particles,  as  nests 
depth  of  sediment  will  aocumuiste  in 
a  few  years,  as  would,  under  a  normal 
state  of  things,  consume  many  cen- 
turies in  collecting.    We,  self-consti- 
tuted umpires  in  this  discussion,  in- 
terpose our  conviction  that  neither  of 
these  earnest  interpreters  of  natare 
is  competent,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  to  pronounce  with  any  poei- 
tiveness  whether  the  formative  pro- 
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I  was  do w  or  rapid ;  for  how  dowly 
or  how  rapidly  a  ^ven  foot  or  fiftthom 
of  silted  sand  has  taken  to  stratify 
ifeaelfy  no  geokeist  of  either  school 
vill  venture  soberly  to  calculate,  es- 
pecially when  he  reflects  that  neither 
sebool  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
a&tainin^  that  £uniliarity  with  all  the 
modes  of  operation  of  that  most  mar- 
TeUons  agenty  water,  without  acquir- 
ing which,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a 
quantitative  measure  of  its  rates  of 
action,  under  apparently  the  most 
aimple  condition& 

Maintaining  our  station  at  the 
gravel-pits,  with  our  two  *' represen- 
tative men,"  our  Quietist  and  JParox- 
ysmist  interpreters  of  the  geolo^, 
we  tire  at  the  prospect  of  receiv- 
ing somewhat  similar  explanations  to 
tiioee  iust  heard,  if  we  venture  to 
ask  what  time  it  took  to  form  the 
two  remaining  beds  in  the  bank — ^the 
narrow  wildly-tossed  layer  of  gravel, 
and  the  faintly  -  laminated  Drown 
sandy  clay  or  bnck-earth,  which  caps 
the  series,  nourishes  the  grass,  and 
shelters  the  Roman  graves.  We 
therefore  terminate  our  interroga- 
tions hj  demanding  of  the  cham- 
pion of  each  school  his  own  ex- 
planation of  the  successive  physical 
<^anees  witnessed  by  this  region  of 
the  Somme  since  the  period  of  the 
gigantic  mammals,  that  we  may,  by 
contrasting  the  two  theoretical  his- 
tories, the  better  appreciate  what 
ecology  has  at  present  to  say  in  rela- 
tion to  our  leading  inquiiy— the  pro- 
bable antiouitv  of  the  primeval  race 
of  Men  wno  left  behind  them  the 
flint-imjplements  of  the  Diluvium. 

The  Quietist,  or  student  of  nature's 
more  tranauil  moods  and  chauges, 
wfll  probaoly  offer  something  Bke 
the  foUowing  historic  sketch.  Start- 
ing with  the  formation  of  the  graveli 
which  contains  the  mammalian  bones 
and  flint- implements,  he  will  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  chalk  oy  a  broad 
river  subject  to  inundations,  filling 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  sub- 
merging the  carcasses,  or  at  least  the 
bones,  of  the  animals  pasturing  near 
its  borders.  To  explain  the  wide  dis- 
tribution laterally  of  the  ossiferous 
gravel,  and  its  altitude  above  the 
present  bed  of  the  valley,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  suppose  that  this  river^ 
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or  mass  of  fresh  water,  commenced 
its  formative  functions  at  a  higher 
level,  or  one  nearer  that  of  Uie 
plateau  through  which  it  now  flows 
— ^running  on  or  over  the  upla^id, 
and  not  mIow  or  within  it,  as  it  now 
does — ^and  that  the  drainace  has 
gradually  excavated  the  vaUeys  of 
the  Somme  and  its  tributaries  to 
their  present  lower  levels,  collect- 
ing and  strewinff  on  their  shifting 
biSs  and  banks  tne  flint-mvel,  with 
its  embedded  bones  uid  human 
relics.  By  assuming  that  this  sinking 
of  the  river-bed  was  continuous,  ana 
attended  probably  by  a  continuous 
rising  of  tne  level  of  the  land  above 
the  sea,  and  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  long  pauses,  or  ioterrupted  by 
counter-movements  of  subsidence,  we 
can  account  for  the  total  absence  of 
traces  of  either  sea -margins  or 
river -terraces,  and  for  the  uniform 
manner  in  which  the  gravel  clothes 
the  eroded  surface  of  the  chalk,  and 
conforms  to  all  its  slopes.  The 
cutting  out  or  trenching  of  the 
valleys  is  thus  attributed  to  a 
fluviatile  erosion,  demanding  an  im- 
mense lapse  of  time  for  its  accom- 
plishment, and  not  to  an  invasion  or 
successive  invasions  of  the  sea, 
carving  and  modelling  the  land  for 
the  reception  and  conveyance  of  the 
atmospheric  waters.  The  suggestion 
of  an  antiquity  for  the  human  family 
BO  remote  as  is  here  implied,  in  the 
length  of  ages  required  by  the  gentle 
rivers  and  small  streams  of  north- 
eastern France  to  erode  its  whole 
Slain  to  the  depths  at  which  they  now 
ow,  acquires,  it  must  be  confessed, 
a  fascinating  aprandeur,  when,  by 
similitude  of  feature  and  geology, 
we  extend  the  hypothesis  to  tne 
whole  north-west  frontier  of  the 
continent,  and  assume,  that  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Seine  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  every 
external  feature  of  valle^r,  dale,  and 
ravine->in  short,  the  entire  intaglio 
of  the  surface— has  been  moulded  by 
running  waters,  since  the  advent  of 
the  human  race. 

Perhaps  the  geologist  of  the  school 
disposed  to  recognise  only  the  more 
gradual  changes  in  the  configura- 
tion of  the  surface,  conscious  of  the 
grave  difficulties  which  beset  the 
present  application   of  this   hypo- 
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thesiB,  will  adopt  a  different  explana- 
tion,  and  set  oat  with  the  oonception 
that  the  great  Talleys  of  the  land 
were  already  Bcooped  before  the 
strewing  of  the  Diluyium  or  ossi- 
feroos  ^aveL  His  most  natural 
assamption  will  then  be,  that  the 
.gravel  was  deposited  in  the  bed 
and  on  the  shores  of  a  tidal  estuary, 
frequented  by  the  makers  of  the  flint 
hatchets  and  by  the  extinct  quadru- 
ped^ and  that  the  stratum  was  dif- 
fused wider  and  higher  by  a  progres- 
sive  sinking  of  the  land,  submerging 
Bucoessively  fresh  tract!^  till  all  the 
district  now  capped  by  this  par- 
ticular Diluvium  was  overspread. 
This  supposition  involves  a  much 
less  protracted  period  than  the  pre- 
ceding, not  more  time,  indeed^  than, 
at  the  rate  of  elevation  or  subsidence 
of  the  earth's  crust  at  present  in 

Srogress  on  sundry  coasts,  would 
epress  the  district  of  the  Somme 
perhaps  one  hundred  feet  Certoin 
indispensable  evidence,  of  like  na- 
ture in  both  cases,  is  wanting  to  lend 
countenance  to  either  of  these  hy- 
potheses. There  are  no  independent 
proofs,  in  the  form  of  fluviatile  shells, 
of  the  long  residence  of  the  rivers 
within  their  existing  valleys  at 
materially  higher  levds  than  those 
they  now  occupy,  to  confirm  the 
former  view ;  nor  any  similar  monu- 
ments of  the  long  residence  of  the 
sea,  or  of  eetuai^  waters,  in  the  shape 
of  marine  organic  remains  in  the  bed 
and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  valley, 
to  sustain  the  latter.  Till  such  are 
found,  both  hypotheses  may  be  re- 
ceivea  as  suggestive  speculations, 
but  cannot  be  accepted  as  steps  to- 
wards a  sound  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  flint-gravel  of  the  Somme. 

Ascending  to  the  beds  which  over- 
lie this  ''sepulchral  earth"  of  the 
mammoth  and  his  associates,  our 
fnend  of  the  tranquil  school  will 
account  for  them,  by  appealing  to 
processes  very  similar  to  those  al- 
ready invoked.  He  will  show  us, 
that  the  bed  manv  feet  thick  of  white 
and  brown  sana,  with  the  fragile 
fresh -water  shells,  testifies  un- 
equivocally to  some  ancient  river 
long  and  quietly  resident  above  the 
gravel.  But  these  fresh* water  sands 
cover  the  gravel  almost  as  broadly 
and    continuously   as    the    gravd 
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coveiB  the  dialk,  «id,  what  is  especi- 
ally puzzling,  occur  at  all  altituda 
upon  the  gently  ascending  sides  of 
the  valley,  from  its  bed  to  the  tabb- 
lands  wnich  bound  it     Hen  so- 
other  complex  process  of  ahifting 
river  sedimentatioii,  with  slow  d^ 
pression  or  elevation  of  the  land, 
must  be  resorted  to,  demaDdiog  a 
lapse  of  time  commensurate  with,  or 
even  exceeding,  that  previoaalj  r- 
quired*      Thus,  proceeding  throngh 
tne   thinner  rudelv  eddied  gravel- 
bed  which  Bucoeeds  the  river  saod, 
and  through  the  brick-eartii,  orferro- 
ginons  sandy  clay  with  splinteis  of 
flint,  which  crowns  the  entire  aerie^ 
sustains  the  now  existing  life  of  the 
district,  and  entombs  some  of  that 
which  was  of  hnman  mould  abort 
two  thousand  years  ago,  he  will,  wth 
like  ingenuity,  establish  the  pwha- 
bility  of  two  other  enormoofl  epochs 
malang  thus  in  all  four  vast  revolo- 
tionsof  the  geologic  index  on  thi«  no- 
measurable  dial -plate,  all  between 
the  embedding  o(  the  manipulated 
flints  and  extinct  mammalians,  and 
the  sepulture  of  the  Eoman  oocopants 
of  the  country.  ^ 

Let  us  now  listen  to  the  ftna- 
ysmist,  who  desires  to  iD««f  ^J™ 
earth's  rates  of  progrwe,  w^  on^y 
while  she  dallies  with  her  too^t 
when  she  puts  forth  her  ncarJj  reew^ 
less  strength.    By  whatagenaeMjid 

in  what  relative  time,  d^t^v 
c«ve  these  four  superficial  strate  may 

have  been  produced  1 

Beginnuig,  as  before,  with  the  g»- 
vd.bidataebaseofthefien»> 

wiU  aUege  that  this ^}^V,%^ 
pied  no  ^  long  period  mite fom^ 

tion:for,polntingtothe8undiym^ 
of  diluviilor  turbulent  aqiieo«B«jti^ 
which  it  betiays,  he  w/S  i^/J, 
that  the  motion  of  the  sj^wmg^ 
rent  must  have  been  rapid,  and  w« 
timeiseverintbeiflr(««ra^w« 

velocity.  His  notion  of  the  0^1 
events  WiU  probably  be  ^if^ 
Hke  the  followinj:--Aaroro««  ^S" 
pre-existing  reli^,  or  excavaUon  n^ 
ther,  of  the  suria^,  to  bare  ij^^'^^ 
mated  to  that  now  pw^Sf'  ^ 
will  account  for  the  pavel  by  wp- 
posing  a  sudden  rockm^  ^^X^ 
of  the  land  and  the  bottom  ofttewa 
of  the  nature  of  an  caitbqiia*V;  * 
succession  of  them,  to  have  lamicB- 
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ed.  a  portion  of  the  temporarily  up- 
lifted waters  upon  the  surface  of 
tbe    land,  the  inundation  penetrat- 
ing  further  inland^  rising  to  high- 
er  altitudes,  and  possessing  more 
S'vreeping    and   destructire    power, 
along  the  broad,  gently-ascending, 
trampet-mouthed   valleys  like  the 
S^ne  and  Somme,  than  on  the  unin- 
dented  plain.    To  this  inundation, 
or  more  strictly  to  a  series  of  such — 
for  these  yehement  disturbances  of 
the  earth's  crust  usually  repeat  their 
Tiaits    to   the  same  distnct   many 
timeB  in  an  epoch  of  commotion — he 
will   ascribe  the  ploughing  up   or 
washing  up  of  the  simace-beds  of 
the  ch^k,  tne  sorting  out,  as  it  were, 
and  breeJiin^,  rolling,  and  rudely 
strewing  of  its  embedded  flint-no- 
dolea^  and  the  entombing  of  the  hu^ 
wallowing  animals  enticed  by  their 
instinctiYe  wants  to  inhabit  the  tracts 
especially  yulnerable  to  inundation. 
Reflecting  on  the  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence  which  would  make  man  the 
contemporary  of  the  extinct  Mam- 
moth, he  will  encounter  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  how  Man's  remains  may 
have  become  buried  at  a  long  subse- 
quent epoch  in  the  same  Diluvium  or 
Drift  widch  had  already  received  the 
bones  of  the  colossal  ESlephant  and 
his  associates:  for  he  will  remind  us 
that  a  second  aisturbance  of  the  crust, 
similar  to  that  which  had  already  en- 
tombed the  (juadrupeds,  would,  if  oc- 
curring withm  historic  time,  find  the 
phvsical  conditions  even  more  suit- 
able for  an  entombing  inundation 
than  the  first    The  same  valleys  and 
low  plains  would  invite  an  invasion 
of  the  sea,  only  they  would  this  time 
be  smoothed  over  with  the  ossiferous 
gravel;  and  this  bed  for  the  waters 
would  be  torn  up,  drifted,  and  depo- 
sited afresh  with  whatsoever  man 
may  have  left  upon  its  surface,  far 
more  readilv  than  was  the  well-im- 
pacted chalk  by  the  previous  great 
inundation. 

Ascending  to  the  next  bed — ^thesili- 
dous  sand  with  fresh-water  shells — 
the  Parox^inist  will  account  for  this 
hj  requesting  us  to  imagine  a  broad 
nv^  pouring  its  steady  current  over 
tiie  bed  of  the  valley,  its  waters 
charged  from  time  to  time  with  more 
or  less  angular  sand,  washed  out  of 
the  adjacent  gravel  then  constituting 
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the  rising  grounds  on  both  sides.  To 
explain  now  the  sand  has  come  to 
cover  the  gravel  beyond  the  imme- 
diate borders  of  the  valley,  following 
that  stratum  to  the  upper  slopes  ana 
apparently  even  to  the  genend  table- 
land of  the  country,  he  will  ask  us 
to  note  the  fact,  that  while  it  is  hori- 
zontally and  evenly  laminated  in  the 
less  elevated  locahties,  it  displays  in 
those  of  a  higher  level,  for  instance 
at  St  Acheui,  a  lamination  often 
much  disturbed  and  oblique,  and  a 
very  irregular  lower  and  uppr  boun- 
dary; features,  all  of  whicn  plainly 
intimate  that  it  may  have  been  swept 
suddenly  into  these  upper  levels,  by  a 
paroxysmal  movement  of  the  earth's 
crust  analogous  to  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  produced  the  ossiferous 
gravel  beneath. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  the 
advocate  of  subterranean  forces,  as 
the  primary  agents  in  producing  the 
superficial  sediments^  may  j)oint  our 
attention  to  the  conical  pits  or  hol- 
lows in  the  surface  of  this  bed  of  sand, 
already  alluded  to,  and  appeal  to 
them  m  proof  that  a  sheet  of  water 
in  rapid  and  whirling  motion  must 
have  swept  over  the  &tnd  about  the 
dose  of  its  deposition,  the  prelude, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  precipitation  of 
the  upper  gravel-bed  on  tnat  which 
covers  the  sand,  if  not  the  very  cur- 
rent itself  which  bore  along  the  gra- 
velly materials,  and  laid  them  where 
they  now  repose. 

That  this  third  stratum— the  se- 
cond gravel — was  thus  deposited  by 
a  swift  and  eddying  current,  is  so 
distinctly  indicated,  not  merely  by 
the  feature  now  pointed  out,  but  by 
its  irreipilar  and  oblique  or  diluvial 
lamination— if  proper  lamination  it 
can  indeed  be  saia  to  poseees— that 
the  Paroxysmist  is  here  confident 
that  he  beholds  a  record  of  only  a 
very  brief  period  of  tima 

Beaching  the  fourth  and  upper- 
most bed  of  all — the  brown  ferrugi- 
nous sandy  clay  or  brick-earth  with 
splinters  of  dispersed  fiintr— the  geo- 
logy ^miliar  with  the  signs  of  both 
gentle  and  violent  watery  action  will 
recognise  the  most  quiet,  and  there- 
fore the  most  time-representing  sedi- 
ment of  the  entire  series.  But  even 
in  this  material,  the  average  thick- 
ness of  which  is  between  three  and 
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five  feet,  he  will  draw  our  atteDtion 
to  the  abandance  and  oocaaLonal  sue 
of  these  fragments  of  flint,  and  may 
demand  how  they  ooold  have  been 
introdaced  by  water  in  very  sluggish 
motion.  He  will  probably  abandon 
someof  his  scepticism  upon  this  point, 
however,  if  we  request  him  to  ob- 
serve the  almost  total  absence  of 
distinct  lamination  in  the  cUy  and 
the  general  fineness  of  its  texture : 
the  absoioe  of  lamination  or  internal 
stratification  being  one  of  his  sorest 
criteria  of  a  perpendicular  deposition, 
it  may  be  slowly  or  it  may  be  rapidly, 
in  water  either  permanently  or  tran- 
aientW  at  rest ;  tne  slowness  or  rapid- 
ity of  the  precipitation,  sgain,  being 
indicated  mainly  by  the  nneneas  or 
ooanieness  of  the  materiala  So, 
lookiog  at  this  uppermost  deposit 
of  all,  the  tninimum  age  of  which  is 
proved  to  equal  at  least  one-third  of 
the  commonlv  imputed  age  of  the 
human  race,  by  the  presence  within 
it  of  Grallo-Boman  graves,  and  other 
remains  historically  identifiable,  he 
hesitates  to  adcnowledge  that  even 
it  can  have  occupied  any  prolonged 
series  of  ages  in  its  production. 

Tl^e  physical  conditions  under 
which  it  has  been  formed,  he  will  not 
venture  to  speculate  about,  until  so 
important  a  stratum,  the  floor  of  the 
now  living  creation,  the  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  tomb  which  enwraps  the 
bones  and  dust  of  all  the  ori^anisms 
which  once  lived  in  the  region  and 
now  live  no  more,  shall  have  receiv- 
ed a  far  more  critical  and  widely 
extended  study  than  it  has  yet  en- 
listed. 

Thus  will  the  two  translators  of 
this  last  chapter  in  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth  differ  in  their 
reading  of  each  successive  page :  the 
one  interpreting  the  record  only  hy 
the  ^ntler  forces  of  existing  nature, 
and  inferring  an  enormous  age  for 
man,  far  transcending  that  deduced 
by  the  chronolo{;ist8,  while  the  other, 
adopting  a  quicker  rate  of  forma- 
tion, confesses  his  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  these  deposits  originated 
within  the  accepted  period  of  numan 
history  or  not 

Having  discussed  the  leading 
topics  mentioned  in  my  programme 
as  fully  as  explicitness  demands,  I 
take  leave  of  my  reader  with  a  brief 
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recapitulation  of  the  ooncliiaoBB  I 
have  arrived  at 

1.  To  the  question.  Are  the  so- 
called  flint -implements  of  human 
workmanship  or  the  reaoltsof  physi- 
cal s^ciesf  My  reply  is,  They  bear 
unmistakably  the  inaicatimM  of  hav- 
ing been  shaped  by  the  skill  of  man. 

2.  To  the  inquiry,  I>oe8  the  mere 
association  in  the  same  deposit  of 
the  flintimplements  and  the  bones 
of  extinct  quadrupeds  prore  that  the 
artificers  of  the  flint-tools  and  the 
animals  coensted  in  time  f  I  an- 
swer, That  mere  juxtaposition  of 
itself  is  no  evidence  of  contempo- 
raneity, and  that  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fossil  bones  the  age 
of  the  human  relics  is  not  proven. 

3.  To  the   query.    What   is   the 
antiquity  of  the  Mammalian  bones 
with  wluch  the  flint-implements  are 
associated)     My  answer  is,  That, 
apart  from  their  mixtore  with  the 
reoenily-discbvered  vestiges  oi  an 
early  race  of  men,  tiiese  fossils  ex- 
hibit   no    independent    marks  t^ 
which  we  can  relate  them  to  human 
time  at  all  The  age  of  the  Diluvium 
which  embeds  the  reoiains  of  the  ex- 
tinct mammalian  animals  must  now 
be    viewed  as  doubly  uncertain — 
doubtful  from   the  uncertainty  o( 
its  coincidence  witii  the  ajie  of  the 
flint-implementfr— and  aeam  doubt- 
ful, if  even  this  coincidence  were 
established,  from  the  absence  of  any 
link  of  connection  between  those 
earliest  traces  of  man  and  his  his- 
toric ages. 

Upon  the  special  question  involved 
in  tnis  general  query.  What  time 
must  it  have  required  for  the  phy- 
sical geography  adapted  to  the  Padiy* 
denns  of  the  antediluvian  period  to 
have  altered  into  that  now  prersii- 
ing,  suited  to  whoUv  difiierent  raccfl? 
the  geological  world  is  divided  be- 
tween two  schools  of  interpretatioB 
— the  TranquiUists,  who  reoognlae 
chiefly  Nature's  gentler  forces  sad 
slower  mutations,  and  the  Parox* 
ysmists,  who  appeal  to  her  violent 
subterranean  energies  and  her  more 
active  surfaoe-chaugea 

4.  To  the  last  interrogation,  How 
far  are  we  entitled  to  impute  a  high 
antiquity  to  these  earliest  physiol 
records  of  mankind  from  the  nature 
of  the  containing  and  overlying  se* 
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dimentaiy  depoeits?  My  response 
again  is,  That  as  the  two  schools  of 
geologists  now  named  differ  widely 
in  their  translation  into  geologic 
time  of  all  phenomena  of  the  kind 
here  described^  this  question,  like 
the  preceding,  does  not  admit,  in  the 
preeent  state  of  the  science,  of  a 
specific  or  quantitative  answer. 

In  conclusion,  then,  of  the  whole 
inqniiy,  condensing  into  one  exprea- 
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sion  my  answer  to  the  general  ques- 
tion, Whether  a  remote  prehistoric 
antiquity  for  the  human  race  has 
been  established  &om  the  recent  dis- 
coTCiy  of  specimens  of  man*s  handi- 
work in  the  so-called  Diluvium,  I 
maintain  it  is  not  proven,  by  no  means 
asserting  that  it  can  be  disproved, 
but  insisting  simply  that  it  remains 
— JTot  Proven, 

H.D.R 


TBB  BOHANCE  OF  AGO^TINI. 


PABT  U. — CHAFTEB    VUL 


F&AKCisco  came  in  with  a  sinffu- 
lar  expression  in  his  face  and  looks. 
The  wonderful  disclosure  he  had 
heard  so  lately  affected  him  mightily, 
aa  might  be  imagined,  and  he  was 
conscious  that  it  had  affected  him. 
The  result  was  that  he  looked  round 
him  with  a  watchful  and  jealous  ob- 
servation, as  a  man  might  do  who 
felt  himself  slightlv  intoxicated,  and 
defied  anybody  else  to  notice  it. 
With  this  mstinctive  desire  to  conceal 
the  thoughts  which  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual turmoil  within  him,  he  eyed 
the  two  women  severely,  and  ad- 
dressed them  with  an  austerity  and 
seriousness  quite  imnatural  to  the 
young  man.  He  was  afraid  they 
should  see  how  his  veins  swelled  and 
throbbed— how  his  figure  dilated  in 
spite  of  himself—and  how  a  perfect 
fairyland  of  hopes  crowded  upon 
him.  So,  as  he  was  too  proua  to 
discover  the  extent  of  his  emotion 
to  his  humble  companions,  he  had  no 
refiige  but  in  an  artificial  reserve, 
which  was  much  more  remarkable, 
and  by  no  means  so  pleasant,  as  the 
warm  excitement  and  agitation  which 
it  was  meant  to  conceal.  He  made 
his  salutations  to  Teta  verjr  briefly, 
and  then,  instead  of  asking  any 
questions,  made  a  step  out  upon  the 
balcony,  and,  leaning  over  tne  rail- 
ing, looked  down  uj^on  the  deep  little 
court  below,  with  its  little  fountain 
tinkling  and  shining  in  the  cool 
shade.  An  hour  bdbre,  a  pretty 
little  figure,  in  a  flutter  of  light 
muslin  flounces— for  it  was  a  true 
St  Martin's  summer  that  November 


— had  been  pensively  flitting  up  and 
down  with  a  book  in  its  hand  upon 
the  loggia  on  the  first  floor;  but  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  Francisco  at 
that  moment  would  have  perceived 
even  the  Signorina  Inglese.  He 
stood  leaning  over  Teta's  balcony, 
turning  round  and  round  upon  his 
finger  a  ring  of  somewhat  question- 
able metal,  set  with  a  cameo-flora 
of  small  value,  sometimes  glancing 
up  across  the  roofs  at  the  green  side 
ot  Pincio,  with  its  carriages  gleam- 
ing past  in  the  sunshine,  but  oftener 
watching  mechanically  the  flow  of 
the  pure  bright  water  of  the  little 
fountain  into  its  homely  basin.  The 
tinkle  of  that  dropping  satisfied  his 
restlessness— it  was  a  relief  to  him 
to  string  upon  its  monotonous  cad- 
ence the  broken  beadroll  of  his  own 
over-exciting  thoughts. 

The  two  women  exchanged  looks 
and  telegraphic  communications  be- 
hind him.  They  managed  a  hurried 
consultation  all  in  silence,  while 
Teta  continued  busy  with  her  table- 
linen.  "  Shall  you  speak  to  him  ?  ** 
asked  Mariuccia  with  her  e^es. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  him?— is  it 
not  strange  he  says  nothing  1" — 
"  Patienza  !  **  answered  Teta.  under 
her  breath,  casting  watchful  looks 
at  him  over  the  head  of  her  compan- 
ion. She  went  bustling  about  now, 
putting  up  her  table-cloths  and  nap- 
kins—calling his  attention  without 
any  words— saying  nothing  even  to 
Mariuccia— only  making  demonstra- 
tion of  her  presence  by  the  sound 
of  her  firm  lively  footstep^  and  the 
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rustle  of  her  dress.  This  unspoken 
call  upon  him  recalled  Francisco  pre- 
sently to  himself.  He  came  in  from 
the  Mblcony  with  an  impatient  step, 
hovered  into  the  room,  looking  cun- 
ously,  hut  without  seeing,  what  Teta 
was  about,  and  for  a  moment  wuting 
in  uneasy  silence  for  some  one  else  to 
begin  the  conversation.  Teta,  how- 
ever, bustled  about  imperturbably 
putting  up  her  linen.  She  gave  him 
no  assistance ;  and  Mariuccia  dealt 
only  in  wistful,  pitiful,  reverential 
glances,  and  did  not  sp^k. 

"  So,  Sora  TetcL"  said  Francisco  at 
last,  in  a  little  burs^  ''there  is  a 
stoiy,  it  appears ;  ana  you  have  all 
known  it,  you  good  people,  and  onlj 
now,  when  it's  dangerous,  you  tell  it 
to  me !" 

This  natural  expression  of  petulance 
burst  from  him  almost  unawares,  for 
by  moments  the  yonng  man  did  feel 
that  to  tell  him  this  secret  of  his 
birth  now,  was  in  reality  to  do  him 
an  iiyury.  What  chance  had  he  of 
overcoming  all  the  difBculties  before 
him,  and  establishing  his  position  as 
Duke  Agostini?  and  as  Francisco 
the  painter,  what  could  he  ever  be 
again,  but  a  discontented  and  repin- 
ing man  ? 

"  Excellency,"  said  Teta,  suddenly 
facing  round  upon  him  with  her 
armful  of  linen,  ''should  Mariuccia 
have  given  you  the  news  for  a  sweet- 
meat at  Rocca,  or  put  it  in  your  Be- 
fana  stocking  at  St  Michael's,  instead 
of  your  little  gun  and  sword  9  Was 
it  not  better  for  you  a  great  deal  to 
wait  tiU  von  were  a  man,  and  could 
do  something  9  For  to  be  sure  there 
will  be  much  to  do,  Don  Francisco ; 
vour  Excellency's  enemies  are  not  to 
be  despised." 

Francisco's  face  reddened  in  spite 
of  himself— something  of  reality  grew 
into  the  marvellous  tale  when  another 
voice  repeated  that  astonishing  title. 
A  thrill  of  renewed  but  pleasant 
excitement  ran  through  his  frame; 
his  good-humour  came  back  to  him. 
He  no  longer  reminded  himself  of 
the  dread  possibilitv  of  falling  'back 

X'n  into  the  rank  and  place  with 
;h  he  had  been  so  very  weU  con- 
tent when  the  sun  rose  on  this  mira- 
culous morning.  He  was  twenty, 
and  mifi^ht  be  one  of  the  most  not- 
able nobles  of  Rome.    Teta's  address 
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threw  a  veil  over  the  Piazsa  Trajano 
and  Francisco  the  painter.  For  the 
moment  it  was  the  Duke  Agootuiiy 
grand  in  his  newly-acquired  gloiieBi 
who  threw  himself,  splendid  yet 
blushing,  into  that  veiy  grand,  Teiy 
shabby  old  rococo  chair,  which  was 
one  of  the  special  features  of  Teta's 
room. 

*'  My  enemies !  I  had  not  an  ene- 
my in  the  world  this  mornings,"  aaid 
Francisco,  his  excitement  mnniog 
over  in  a  little  tremulous  langhtfir. 
"  Who  are  they  ?  I  hare  not  consi- 
dered that  side  of  the  question.** 

"Ah,  Madonna  Santissima!  thmt 
thou  shoultUt  have  enemies,  my  inno- 
cent child !"  said  Mariuccia^  in  a  fisr- 
vent  whisper,  ''and  they  aach  as 
should  be  thy  dearest  friends !" 

"  Eccellenza,"  said  Teta,  solemnljt 
standing  with  one  arm  thrust  oat 
from  her  side,  and  the  other  bur- 
dened with  the  last  bundle  of  her 
linen;  "first  of  all,  there  is  Uie 
Duchessa." 

FrancLsoo's  brow  darkened ;  he  did 
not  sav  anything ;  he  merely  acknow- 
ledged her  name  with  a  slight^  almost 
haughty  gesture,  half  of  shame,  half 
of  defiance. 

"And  after  the  Duohessa,**  con- 
tinued Teta,  with  great  unction  and 
emphasis,  "  Donna  Anna;  and  after 
Donna  AnniL  Don  Angelo  Lontoria, 
her  husbano,  and  all  the  fiiends 
they  can  make.  You  were  well  to 
be  a  man,  Signore  mio— yon  hare 
enough  of  battles  to  fight" 

As  she  stood  there  fronting  him 
with  her  full  figure,  her  bold  head, 
her  stately  Roman  bearing,  Teta 
looked  a  buxom  war-goddess,  ready 
at  least  for  any  amount  of  battles 
which  could  be  fought  by  word  and 
gesture.  Whatever  the  young  hero's 
sentiments  might  be,  Teta's  spirit 
rose  with  the  warmest  impulse  of 
pugnacity  at  thought  of  this  contest 
Donna  Anna  was  somewhere  near 
her  own  age,  and  had  left  remini- 
scences in  the  mind  of  Genera  daugh- 
ter, which  did  not  dispose  Teta  to 
grieve  over  the  heiress's  possible 
downfall ;  and  the  Duchessa  was 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  high- 
spirited  girl,  who  had  been  all  but 
born  in  her  service.  On  Francisco^s 
behalf  Teta  would  have  exulted  to 
confront  both  theladies,  and  utter  h^ 
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Xtoman  mind  freely  in  racy  Italian, 
^w^ltli  an  unlimited  force  of  aqjective ; 
for  Qaetano's  gifU  made  his  courier- 
Bliip  a  yery  independent  personage ; 
ana  Teta,  when  all  her  apartments 
^were  let,  veiled  her  bonnet  to  no- 
'body.     She  set  her  disen^^aged  hand 
firmly  on  her  waist,  and  thrust  out 
lier  elbow  like  any  English  Bellona  ; 
— such  natural  and  womaniul  senti- 
ments being  catholic,  and  beyond 
the  narrow  restraints  of  nationality. 
Francisco  plucked  his  brown  mus- 
tache and  looked  at  her:  he  knew 
nothing  of  Donna  Anna;   he  was 
calm,  and  destitute  of  that  pleasant 
fervour    of  antagonism.     With    a 
vague  sensation  that  to  have  such 
adversaries  was  the  first  splendid 
circumstance  in  his  new  fortune,  he 
repeated  their  names  composedly  to 
himself. 

**  Donna  Anna !  Well,"  said  Fran- 
ciacoy  after  a  pause,  "she  is  rich 
enou^  already — or  her  husband  is  ; 
bat  I  confess  to  you,  my  good 
Teta,"  he  said,  grandly,  "  that  if  the 
present  possessors  had,  like  myself, 
no  other  pTosi)ects,  I  should  nave 
hesitated  to  ruin  another  family  for 
my  own  sole  good." 

''The  blessed  child!"  cried  Mari- 
uccia,  hastilv  snatching  and  kissing 
her  nursling  s  hand. 

"Don  Francisco,"  said  Teta,  not 
without  a  little  sarcasm,  "  your  Ex- 
cellency is  too  good  to  live.  For  my 
part,  I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
for  Donna  Anna  :  I  know  her,  as  it 
happens.  Holy  Santa  Theresa,  how 
well  I  know  her !    And  as  for  the 

Duchessa " 

"  Do  me  the  pleasure  to  say  no- 
thing about  the  Duchessa,"  said  Fran- 
cisco, in  a  harsh,  constrained  voice. 

Teta  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  con- 
sidered whether  she  should  be  angry ; 
bat,  looking  at  the  young  man,  as  he 
sat  unconsciously  plucking  his  mus- 
tache, with  that  cloud  upon  his  face, 
Teta  for  the  first  time  perceived, 
\nth  a  little  awe  and  perturbation,  a 
gleam  of  the  Duchessa  herself  in  that 
younger  and  more  lovable  counten- 
ance, which  completely  silenced  her 
indignation.  No  one  nad  ever  seen 
tbe  likeness  before:  but  from  that 
day,  few  looked  at  francisco  without 
more  or  less  perceiving  it.  Nature 
stdll  existed,  though  under  those  un- 
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natural  conditions.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  he  first  knew  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  them,  it  had  been 
intolerable  to  the  young  man  to 
hear  the  name  of  the  woman  who 
was  his  mother.  She  was  his  bit- 
terest enemy,  certain  to  stand  out 
against  his  claims  with  the  fiercest 
opposition.  It  was  impossible  tiiat 
he  could  feel  any  tenderness  for  her: 
but  he  could  not  bear  the  mention  or 
her  name. 

"  Benissimo !"  said  Teta,  drawing 
a  long  breath  after  an  interval  of 
silence,  "  I  will  do  your  Excellency 
that  pleasure ;  but  vou  must  see  my 
mother,  if  it  is  possible,  and  ]^£&dame 
Margherita.  Madame  Marsherita  is 
so  much  employed  among  the  Fores- 
tieri,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  her.  See 
now,  I  will  go  and  ask  for  her  pre- 
sently. You  shall  have  a  famous 
dish  of  maccaroni  con  Sugo  for 
supper,  Don  Francisco.  Return,  if 
it  please  you,  an  hour  after  the 
Ave  Maria,  then  there  will  be  time 
to  talk  ^  and '  you  can  make  an 
end  of  It,  and  know  all  that  we 
women  have  to  tell  you.  Unhap- 
pily, Signore  mio,  we  are  all  women : 
for,  to  be  sure,  you  were  a  baby,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  such ;  and  we 
shall  be  all  the  less  likely  to  trouble 
you  when  you  gain  your  cause.  Ma- 
riuccia  is  old ;  I  have  no  children. 
We  shall  not  tease  you  about  all  our 
people.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  £c- 
cellenza,  you  will  be  fortunate  with 
your  witnessea  Blessed  Santa  The- 
resa !  60  many  of  us  too ! " 

''Be  sure  I  will  remember  my 
obligations  to  you  all,  Sora  Teta," 
said  Francisco,  grandly,  as  he  rose 
from  his  chair.  Mariuccia  could  not 
restrain  herself  as  he  sauntered  forth, 
superb  in  his  young  dignitv.  She  was 
not  affronted  at  the  small  notice  he 
had  taken  of  her.  He  was  her  own 
child  and  nursling,  and  to  be  par- 
doned seventy  times  seven  offences. 
It  was  pride  and  exaltation  alone 
inspired  ner  as  she  lost  sight  of  him 
down  the  stairs. 

<<  Madonna  Santissima  !  Is  not 
he  a  prince  ?  There  is  not  a  beggar 
on  the  roadside  but  would  know  thee 
to  be  noble,  bello  mio!"  cried  Ma- 
riuccia. "  Tell  me,  Teta,  among  all 
your  rich  Forestieri,  have  you  ever 
seen  so  princely  a  man?" 
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"B  Romano; 
careless  pride:  ''he  is  a  Roman. 
Then  she  closed  her  great  capboard, 
and  locked  it  with  an  emphasis.  "  If 
it  will  amnse  yon,  Marinccia  mia^  you 
can  look  to  the  sugo  while  I  seek 
Madame   Maigherita;  for,  belieye 
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said  Teta,  with  me,  I  wonld  not  tmst  tiie  sapper 
for  our  young  Don  to  the  woman 
yonder  in  the  kitchen.  Ah/  added 
Teta,  with  another  long  breath, 
''bella  Duchessa,  it  will  be  liaid 
work  for  thee  to  deny  thine  own 
face!" 


CHAFTKB  IX. 


It  was  drawing  towards  evening, 
and  the  Corso  was  thronged  as  usual, 
when  Francisco  descended  the  long 
stairs,  and  came  out  into  the  g]&y 
crowd.  November— but  the  sky  shin- 
ing oveihead  with  that  deep  steiuifast 
imperturbable  blue,  whicn,  further 
north,  is  the  glory  of  summer  days 
alone— and  the  passing  carriages  all 
brilliant  with  oright  colours,  the 
toilette  of  summer  warmed  with 
autumnal  ribbons,  and  loose  glories 
of  unnecessary  shawl  and  mantle. 
That  idle  current  of  life  had  left  the 
sunny  eminence  of  Pincio  as  the 
great  arch  of  blue  sky  reddened  over 
in  magnificent  circles  of  colour  to-, 
wards  the  west,  for  this  final  delight 
of  Roman  promenaders.  Few  scenes 
could  have  been  supposed  more  un- 
like the  solemn  associations  which 
unaccustomed  travellers  connect  with 
the  very  name  of  the  Eternal  City. 
There  is  nothing  eternal  in  the  Rome 
of  the  Corso— in  that  narrow  line  of 
street  full  of  bright  shops,  and  houses 
let  to  the  Forestieri,  interrupted  here 
and  there  by  the  stuccoed  la^ade  of 
a  seventeenth-century  church,  or  the 
bluik  front  of  a  big  palace :  nothing 
solemn  in  the  gay  line  of  carriages, 
the  pretty  toilettes,  nor  in  the  pre- 
posterous children  and  red-jacketed 
nurses,  who  form  an  admiring  chorus, 
and  keep  Roman  flirtations  in  coun- 
tenance. Neither  is  the  crowd  on 
foot  of  a  seriously  impressive  charac- 
ter :  these  are  not  the  graceful  Ital- 
ians of  romance,  with  dark  visionary 
countenance,  lithe  frame,  and  myste- 
rious deportment;  on  the  contrary, 
an  unslender,  unvisionary  race,  strong 
in  nothing  more  than  in  ^ss  flesh  and 
blood,  go  gaily  throngmg  along  the 
pavement ;  peasant  women  among 
them  with  white  handkerchiefs  on 
their  ample  shoulders,  carrying  their 
heads  like  so  many  duchesses ;  Ro- 
man girhi  of  full-developed  form,  with 


their  glosi^  uncovered  locks  gleam- 
in|^  to  the  ught,  and  little  inferior  in 
pomt  of  besuring  to  the  Gontadini  ; 
Roman  men  with  heads  that  might 
do  for  a  Hadrian  or  an  Antonine — 
buU-necked,  bullet-headed,  subatan- 
tial  figures,  neither  poetical  nor  iona- 
ginative,  but  strong,  gross,  and  forci- 
ble, like  the  coarse  forcible  Romans  ot 
an  elder  age.  Francisco  strayed  alon^ 
the  pavement  through  the  midst  of 
that  vociferous  throng.    Xisst  night 
he  had  entered  into  aJl  the  hnmouFS 
of  the  crowd  with  the  fervour  of  trae 
local  feeling,  knowing  himself  one 
of  theuL     To-day  everything  was 
changed:  he  set  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  answered  ver^  briefly  the 
passing  salutations  of  his  acquaint- 
ance.   His  looks  wandered  rather  to 
the  stream  of  carriages  than  to  the 
flood  of  passengers  on  foot.    He  was 
looking,  not  with  the  universal  ad- 
miration of  youth  for  pretty  faces 
passing,  but  with  a  scrutiny,  hwoAtj 
and  earnest,  for  one  or  two  races 
which  were  not  pretty,— for  the  old 
Duchessa,   who    drove  every   day 
through  that  ancient  scene  of  hei 
triumphs,  with  an  old  dam£  de  com- 
pagnte  as  unlovely  as  herself,  and  a 
couple  of  tiny  spaniels  lost  in  the 
heap   of  wrappings  which   encum- 
bered the  front  seat  of  the  carriage ; 
and  for  the  pale  countenance  of  Donna 
Anna,  dissatisfied  and  complidning, 
with  her  nurses  and  children,  grudg- 
ing always,  in  the  midst  of  wealth, 
the  postponement  of  her  own  personal 
hopes  and  inheritance.    His  mother 
and  his  sister  I  Francisco  found  little 
solace  in  these  names  of  tenderness. 
He  looked  eagerly  to  see  them^  with 
a  strange  unexplainable  cunosity, 
wondering  whether  the  change  which 
had  pass^  upon  himself  would  per- 
haps change  the  aspect  of  these  faces, 
and  whether  that  weird  old  Duchess 
appeared   to   a  stranger's  passing 
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elance  with  a  different  look  from 
wMkt  which  she  would  hear  to  the 
moTe  penetrating  gaze  of  her  son, 
IRaX    he  did  not  see  either  of  the 
ladies  as  he  pushed  onward  through 
the  hiQs^  Gorao.    Then  he  went  ra- 
pddlv  with  the  same  purpose  up  the 
'Winding  ascent  of  the  Pincian  Hill, 
and  loitered  about  there,  looking  into 
all  the  carriages,  like  many  another 
idle  young  Roman.    Far  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  sun,  just  at  setting,  was 
burning  upon  a  line  of  sea,  yisible 
over  the  nead  of  that  old  solemn 
city,  which  from  this  height,  heaving 
np  darkly  on  its  foundation  of  kills 
against    that  broad  hemisphere  of 
colour   in   the  west,  looked   more 
worthy  of  its  name.      There  sat 
Rome,  with  her  dark  crowd  of  mo- 
dem houses,  hidinesomewhere  among 
them  the  tawny  line  of  the  Tiber, 
and  dominated  by  the  big  dome  of 
St  Peter's.    Modem  Bome — not  that 
dumb  heathen  mother  sitting  voice- 
less on  her  Palatine— Rome   astir 
with  the  tongues  of  strangers,  the 
jests  and  din  of  her  own  holiday- 
making  children.     There  lay  that 
dark    human    problem,    troublous 
puzzle  of  priests  and  men,  in  a  doubt- 
mi  precarious  repose,  like  the  old 
Albuiian  lake,  with  no  Emissarium 
for  its  choke  of  rising  waters,-  but 
with  the  tender  country  and  quiet 
heights  of  hills  beguiling  the  e^e,  be- 
yond dark  St  Peter  yonder,  mto  a 
gentle   idyll   of  attendant   nature, 
sweet  Monte  Mario  and  his  brethren 
rismg  wistful  agunst  those  celestial 
blusoea  of  warm  reflection  which 
glow  over  all  that  r^ion  of  sky. 
Agunst  that  same  flush  of  sunset 
the  pines  upon  Pincio  itself  stand 
fortb,  all  lined  and  traced  in  every 
delicate  twig ;  and  fibres  glide  about 
with  a  noiseless  motion,  not  because 
they  are  all  impressed  and  quiet,  but 
becanse  the  magic  atmosphere  has 
charmed  the  sound.    Among  these 
loitereiB  Francisco  loitered  in  the 
new  tumult  of  his  fancies.    The  last 
eairiage  had  lingered  away  out  of 
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this  suddenly  darkening,  momentanr, 
miraculous  twilight  Tlie  Ave  Mana 
had  run?  out  from  all  the  bells  of 
Rome.  Work  was  over  everywhere, 
and  the  stir  of  amusement  and  re- 
laxation quickened  yonder  in  the 
hidden  streets,  though  it  was  the  quiet 
of  niriit  and  rest  that  fell  over  that 
hill  of  Pleasure.  The  young  painter 
lingered  on  the  terraced  roaa,  play- 
ing with  his  own  agitation  and  hopes, 
and  slow  to  descend  once  more  into 
discussion  of  that  wonderful  episode 
in  his  history  that  happened  twenty 
years  agjo,  when  he  was  carried  out 
of  his  princely  birthplace  under  cover 
of  Mariuccia^s  shawL  It  suited  him 
better  to  wander  up  and  down,  with 
the  air  blowing  fresh  in  his  face, 
mounting  in  imagination  to  the  high 
topndlant  of  his  sudden  fortune.  To 
do  that  bv  a  leap ;  to  glance  into  the 
ineffable  future,  gleaming  grand  with 
wealth  and  honours ;  to  take  imagi- 
nary possession  of  the  Qenzaro  pa- 
lace; to  return,  no  longer  a  poor 
portrait-painter,  but  a  Roman  noble, 
to  the  Signorina  Inglese,  who  had 
beguiled  Francisco  the  painter  out 
of  his  heart.  It  was  more  congenial 
to  the  young  man's  mind  to  walk 
about  in  the  soft  night-air,  and  see 
one  by  one  these  stars  come  gleam- 
ing over  him,  than  to  descend  to  the 
lighted  Corso,  with  all  its  caf(^  open, 
and  to  climb  Teta's  long  stair,  ana 
over  the  sugo  and  salsd  listen  to  the 
women  and  their  recollections,  and 
ascertain  how  far  he  could  depend 
upon  the  testimony  of  Madame  Mar- 

fherita.  Francisco  roused  himself, 
owever,  as  the  first  hour  of  night 
rang  from  the  Roman  churches.  He 
took  his  way  slowly  to  the  needful 
consultation,  in  spite  of  himself, 
somewhat  contemptuous  of  Teta's 
upper  room,  and  the  society  of  the 
faithful  peasant  and  the  English 
nurse.  Ajid  it  was  only  twelve  hours 
old,  this  wonderful  grandeur  and  ele- 
vation!—but  such  hours  as  these  are 
years. 


OHAFTEB  Z. 


When  Francisco  entered  at  Teta's 
great  door  and  began  dreamily  to 
ascend  the  stair,  an  accident  befell 


him  which  warmed  the  half  disguse 
he  felt  at  the  consultation  bd'ore 
him  into  warm  and  aogry  eagerness. 
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There  wag  a  carriage  at  the  door, 
though  the  voung  man  in  his  ex- 
citement had  not  observed  it,  and 
half-way  up  the  first  flight  of  steps, 
Francisco,  hitherto  engrossed  and 
unobseryant,  came  suddenly  upon 
Teta*B  distinguished  lodgers,  the  Eng- 
lish Milord  and  his  Tittle  grand- 
daughter. Francisco,  much  abashed 
and  embarrassed  by  the  sudden  en- 
counter, took  off  his  hat  and  stood 
aside  in  the  comer  of  the  wall,  while 
that  radiant  little  apparition  swept 
past  him.  A  lovely  little  fairy,  with 
sweet  English  complexion,  light  hair, 
too  pale  to  be  called  golden,  but  still 
with  an  occasional  gleam  amoug  the 
curlfr— for  curls  were  positively  worn 
in  those  days — and  a  tiny  light  figure 
singularly  unlike  the  substantial  Ro- 
man order  of  beauty.  The  youug 
painter  stood  entranced  when  she 
made  him  a  slight  curtsey  of  reoog- 
nition,  as  she  floated  past  in  all  that 
cloud  of  white,  delicatelv  tinted  with 
ribbons  and  flowers  and  ornaments. 
He  had  never  seen  her  before  in  any- 
thing but  her  simple  momingMiress, 
and  he  thought  her  a  beautiful  fairy 
gliding  with  her  noiseless  step  down 
these  dingy  stairs. 

By  the  little  lady's  side  was  the 
Milord,  a  tall  old  Englishman,  re- 
served and  suspicious.  Though  the 
encounter  was  momentary  and  en- 
tirely accidental,  Francisco  felt  his 
harsh,  cold,  suspicions  glance,  full  of 
disdainful  inquiry.  "  Who  are  you, 
you  foreign  fellow  9**  asked  as  plainly 
as  words  that  haughty  look  ;  and  the 
flush  grew  higher  on  the  young  man's 
cheek.  They  had  scarcely  passed 
before  the  old  gentleman  began  to 
question  his  grandchild.  Of  course 
he  spoke  in  that  arrogant  mincing 
English,  with  all  the  cold  freedom 
which  these  English  use,  in  full  secu- 
rity that  nobody  understands  them. 
Certainly  Francisco  did  not  under- 
stand him— but  he  went  up  the  re- 
maining three  flights  of  stairs,  two 
steps  at  a  time,  in  fiery  indignation 
ana  eagerness.  The  opinion  of  the 
Forestieri  in  respect  to  any  friendship 
between  young  English  ladies  and 
young  Roman  painters  is  not  at  all 
equivocal,  but  at  all  times  clearly  to 
be  understood. 

Francisco  accordingly  sprang  up 
the  stair  with  a  certam  vengeful  im- 
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pulse  in  his  mind    Oh  how  ^Sa- 
ently  that  old  Miloid  would  look 
upon  Duke  Agostini!    And  Fias- 
Cisco,  with  the  quick  Tehemence  cC 
his  race  and  age,  indulged  himMSf 
in  a  momentary  antidpmon  of  tlko 
pleasure   of  revenge  —  how   Dnko 
Agostini  might   retaliate  even   ai 
his  own  expense,  and  thoiig^  it  in* 
volved  the  loss  of  the  Signornia! 
But  after  all,  that  would  oe  poor 
satisfaction—so  he  rushed  up  tlie 
last  dark  steps  to  Teta's  door,  aad 
plucked  at  the  bell  with  a  vehemeaee 
which  brought  the  haideBB  Maria^ 
Teta's  woman-of-all-work,  in  a  fii^t 
to  the  door.    Thus  the  ^onng  man 
came  in,  a  young  whirlwind  amon^ 
the  three  women,  who,  with  maaj 
a  gesture  and  exclamation,  were  ocm- 
suiting  over  his  fortunes.    The  taUe 
was  spread,  and  everything  ready  for 
supper.    In  the  oentre,  a  tall  bnw 
lamp  with  four  l^hts  shone  down 
upon  the  crisp  encuve  leares,  which 
appeared  like  winter  blossoms  ci  pale 
yellow  among  the  men.  herbaae  iji 
the  salad,  and  on  the  vast  flau  fd 
wine,  and  endless  quantity  of  browB- 
oomplexioned  panetH^  which  Tela 
had  provided  for  her  guests.    The 
three  women  were  seated  round  the 
table,  Mariuoda  rather  silent  and  ex- 
tinguished,while  Madame  Maigherita 
kept  up  the  conversation  with  the 
mistress  of  the  hous&     The  poor 
peasant-woman  had  nothii^  to  talk 
about  but  her  baby,  whom  she  had 
carried  off  from  Genzaro  under  her 
shawl^  and  with  a  certain  respectful 
awe  listened  to  her  two  compamona, 
who  had  interests  in  common,  and 
were  discussing  the  letting  of  their 
"  apartments;'*  how  many  eadi  had, 
ana  what  were  the  prospects  of  the 
season,  and  whether  the  Forestieri 
were  arriving  in  sufficient  number. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  whidi 
can  make  up  for  the  want  of  these 
Forestieri,  these  barbarous  people,  to 
the  thinking  of  modem  Rome. 

*'  They  tell  me  that  the  Pope  means 
to  proclaim  a  holy  year,"  said 
Madame  Margherita,  shrugging  her 
vast  shoulders  as  Francisco  came  in. 
"  Qood  news  for  us,  Sora  Teta,  among 
all  our  other  troubles.  I  was  speaking 
of  it  the  other  day  to  one  of  the  Frati, 
a  monk  of  the  Santi  Apostoli.  I  am 
a  British  subject,  you  understand ;  I 
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always   Bpeak   my  mind.     I  said, 

*•  The  Pope,  bless  him  !  will  ruin  us, 

father — what  with  the  failure  of  the 

wine  and  the  deamess  of  the  oil,  and 

nothing  to  be  had  as  it  used  to  be, 

bat  we  must  needs  have  our  pictures 

covered  up,  and  our  music  stopped, 

and    our   theatres   shut,    and   the 

Forestieri    driven   away  ! '     *  Ah, 

Madama,'  said  the  priest.  '  but  the 

spxritiial  ?ood !    You  will  come  out 

of  it  in  toe  same  blessed  condition 

that  Adam  was  in  before  he  fell.' 

'  Ah^  capito  I '  I  cried  out ;  '  senza 

camidal — I  understand  you,  father 

—without  a  shirt!'" 

At  this  joke,  with  the  truest  sym- 
pathetic feeling,  Teta  laughed  long 
and  loud,  while  Mariuccia,  with  a  little 
forced  giggle  of  complaisance,  crossed 
herself  secretly  in  pious  horror.  Then 
Madame  Margherita,   whose  back, 
like  the  disc  of  a  great  ball,  had  been 
hitherto   obscuring  the   group  for 
Francisco,  turned  round  on  an  excla- 
mation from  Teta  of  the  young  man's 
name.   She  could  scarcely  have  been 
any  rounder— she  did  not  look  much 
older  than  she  had  done  twenty  years 
aga    Unlike  her  Italian  contempo- 
raries, both  lady  and  peasant,  the 
little  Lrishwoman's  brown  hair,  and 
white  teeth,  and  lively  eyes,  had  sur- 
vived that  danfferouB  interval    She 
had  taken  another  husband  the  other 
day,  a  strapping  Swiss  of  the  Pope's 
guard,  who  was  a  highly  economical 
bckey  and  most  -futhral  attendant 
to  Madame  Margherita.   She  had  let 
her  principal  apartment  triumph- 
antly before  anybody  else  had  more 
than  a  nibble,  and  altogether  was 
in  flourishing  circumstancea  and  on 
good  terms  with  all  the  world. 

"  It  is  the  young  Don,"  said  Teta, 
exa«rerating  all  the  more  her  rever- 
entuu  tone  because  she  could  scarcely 
manage  to  be  respectful  enough  in 
her  own  person  to  the  youth  whom 
she  had  known  so  familiarly — *^  and 
this  is  the  English  Madame  Marghe- 
rita,  Eccellenza.  She  will  tell  you  of 
the  things  we  talked  of  this  morning 
whilst  1  go  to  see  after  the  mac- 
caroni  Acconmiodate  yourself,  Sig- 
nore  mio,  in  the  great  chair." 

Francisco  seated  himself  once  more 
careleflsly  in  Teta's  big  rococo  chair, 
vhieh  was  a  kind  of  throne  in  the 
dim  little  roouL    Sitting  there,  he 
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could  8ee,ju8t  over  MadameMarffheri- 
ta's  head,  the  sky  and  the  starsgleam- 
ing  in  through  the  uncovered  window, 
which  was  a  door  as  well^  and  open- 
ed, with  Italian  Spartan  mdifference 
to  fitting,  directly  upon  the  loggia, 
where  the  air  was  rather  chill  this 
November  night.  Finding  himself 
the  obiect  of  Madame  Margherita's 
gaze,  the  youth  kept  his  emlmrrassed 
eyes  upon  this  clear  spot  in  his  dim 
surroundings.  Madame  Margherita 
made  her  examination  very  quietly, 
and  when  she  had  quite  concluded, 
said,  with  as  calm  a  tone.  "Signor 
Don  Francisco,  you  are  like  your 
mother." 

Francisco  started,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  reddened  once  more  to  his 
nair.  "Then  you  too  confirm  the 
story,  and  she  %t  my  mother  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed, almost  losing  his  breath. 

'*  If  you  are  the  baby  whom  Mariuc- 
cia there  took  away  from  the  Duches- 
sa's  room— if  you  are  the  little  boy 
whom  she  haa  bi-ought  up  at  San 
Michele,  then  it  is  I  who  brought 
you  into  the  world,"  said  Madame 
Margherita ;  ''  and  I  am  ready  to 
swear  a  hundred  times,  if  that  would 
do  anj  good,  that  the  Duchessa 
Agoetmi,  and  nobody  else,  is  your 
mother.  Per  Bacco !  who  do  you 
suppose  but  a  great  lady,  and  a  great 
beautv,  would  go  for  to  desert  her 
child  1  It  is  wonderful  to  me  why 
she  did  not  bundle  you  into  the 
basket  at  San  Spirito,  like  the  other 
unfortunate  baoes,  and  have  done 
with  you.  I  will  swear  she  would 
have  done  it  had  she  not  been  at 
Genzaro  instead  of  Rome." 

Here  the  English  nurse,  whose 
professional  horror  of  the  Duchessa's 
unmotherliness,  which  she  had  never 
ventured  to  unburden  herself  of  be- 
fore, returned  to  her  mind  in  fiill 
force,  now  that  her  mouth  was  open- 
ed, made  a  pause  for  a  reply ;  but 
receiving  none,  Francisco  bemg  fully 
occupied  in  the  exerclBC  of  self-re- 
straint, went  on  again  with  her  per* 
sonal  sentiments. 

"  It  was  I  who  brought  vou  into 
the  world,"  said  Madame  Margher- 
ita ;  "  and  a  great  passion  I  was  in 
when  I  knew  why  ihad  been  called, 
and  that  it  was  a  secret  case,  and 
the  baby,  after  all  mv  trouble,  done 
up  in  swaddling-dotnes,  poor  little 
2  H 
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never  took  the  l««t  notice  of  vmi,  «>^d  n^^t^STR.  as  TetoW  da£ 
Signore,nom<«etbanif vouhadfeen  ^"^•'"r^J^t  fik  on  the  jooag 
afittlepuppydog;  >»or°f^"";if  •  ^"  SSdonate  feoe,  »  entirely 
davverol  for  I  remember  a  filthy  ™j^"  "K^™d»me  young  f««*n«» 
little  BPaniel  that  used  to  he  on  her  new  »  the^nanowme^j^^iB^  ^ 
bed.  Pah  1  do  not  speak  to  me  of 
your  great  Italian  ladies  1  who  shut 
themselves  np  within  doors  and  cur- 
toins,  and  have  their  babies  m  seraet, 
and  turn  them  oflf  with  scarce  a  look ; 

over 


—that  sadden  subtle  nnexpeded  re- 
Bemblaiice,^whi«h«cri^edtteDa- 
chessa  in  her  best  wd  banghbwl 
day^the  quickwitted  httte  Indi- 

tbnthemoflfwithscarceaio<«;  ^«SSSuf^Cam^'^tS» 
to  say  rive  the  poor  innjwents  ed  ~J^J„^^2,!' "a^nowW«d  to 
,  to jiUnd  up  in  swaddling-    «^y«\  fi'^ght.Srtfc" 

mUu«m1  her  dignify  by  jeto?  «P 
from  her  chair  and  mAmg  lum  » 

solemn  and  «an»«*»««»"^^ 
nor  Don  Francisco,"  said.  M«i«me 

MwribCTita,  with  cuttmg  uony,  1 
STthrhonour  to   ««..«  J«« 


clothes  1  ,      .  .  -- 

"Madama!  madama!'  cned  Ma- 
riuccia,  who  had  been  studyiDg  with 
dismay  the  changes  of  Francisco  s 
countenance,  and  perceiving  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  an  explosion,  suffered 

her  own  natuial  indignation  at  this    have    tne  --^-^^^^^  yW 
national  censure  to  have  its  course,    again  that  you  ««      / 
"  You  are  mad,  you  Forestien !  }^    "^^a^^.l^  moment,  fortunately,  Tete 
vUl  hold  with  nothing  but  your  own     ^^^^  *^»«^X  hW  handmaidca  U- 
way.    Do  you  suppose  awoman  <rf    entered,  wwn  ii»  .    ™^. 

Rocca  would  dross  a  poor  little  child 
in  your  modo  Inglege,  which  was 
never  meant  for  our  country  1  and 
where  were  there  ever  straighter 
limbs  or  an  air  noble  like  our  young 
Don!" 

'*  Mariuccia,  my  good  w^mf^t  "S^^ 
know  nothir**  «*^"*^  '*•  "aaid  Madame 
Margherita,     ^  v**—  ^  — tt 
called  to  such  a  case !    I  who  have 


entered,  with  fi«r  "«*"*^.^Th« 

rinccia.  my  good  woman,  you  ^'>^^>'^-^\^^ ^^jimm 

othing  about  it,"said  Madame  midon,  »PPl«Lf;ffe  fantiticeriiiip- 

.rita,^'  to  thin^  I  should  be  and ^^^^V^^^^^  in  «• 

.    ,     . .  ,.-„  ed  nbbons  of  the  ™!J?X-^d 


caliatosuchacase!    I  who  have  fdnbbons  of  tne  ^  j 

nothing  U>  do.  only  with   English  l«"«yj«""iK  wis  •  dWi  for  » 

ladies,  as  all  Rome  knows ;  an<f  old  f^^^^^^'^^^f.nii^jj  H 

Teta,  Cenci's  aunt,  coming  to  seek  pnn««t /etasw  «  "g-^^<j 

"«%  old  hypocAte.  with  her  J«u  to  see  '*  P^Xh^dined  jtout 

Naimino !  aifnot  a  word  of  what  «b  the  whole  P^jyjU,  wtotrt 

thing  more  of  the  Duchesea."       .  ««^ ''«^'ll2«  'ithnoiU-«in,<>«* 

Madame  Margherita.  suddenly  m-  l^^^f^iTX^rW»i^-- 

temipted  in  he?  rapid  flow  of  talk,  towards,  the  ^^le  hw^^jitfrn, 

Jid  fcronght  to  a  stand-stUl  in  the  etberthingsoould  w«^       a  th« 

flSess  other  eloquence  bysoun-  ^^S-Zii^"^'*^'' 

expected    an    interference,  stopped  m*^"*'";  *°?P,r^t 

short  with  sheer  ama«ment,   and  sophy  m  the  thougfifc 
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\)nV6  do* 

rapt  into  •notherspbe^j^'^wtte 


It  was  still  early  when  the  young  i»^»  """•  """"^I^irin  even  *»""  ,j 

paLnteTleft  the  house  of  Teta ;  but  m&oes,  »bove  gowM«g,  ^1.1^ 

Ke  neither  went  to  the  theatre  nor  to  inelodies  of  tt"*  «1*^  ,here6« 

Lis  favourite  caft.    His  mind  was  along  throuj^  the  uw»>^ 
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people   now  walked,  bat  where  all 
xhe    caf^s   were  thronged,  and  the 
Tough  pavement  echoed  to  the  stream 
of     carriages,     conyejing     beatific 
glimpeea  of  oaxom  angels  in  full 
eveumf:  dress,  across  the  vision  of 
the  passers-by.    Then  into  the  life, 
different,  yet  similar,  which  went  on 
behind  in  the  crooked  Roman  streets, 
in  the  genuine  Roman  quarters  where 
there  were  no  Fprestien.  There,  out- 
side lights  glared  and  flickered,  and 
green  boogbs  waved  out  from  among 
the  hams  and  cheeses  of  the  Pizzi- 
dieria^  and  flat  brown  loaves  ranged 
themselves  by  the  baker's  door ;  and 
dim  lamps  burned  before  undecipher- 
able shrines,  to  which  nobody  vouch- 
Baf<^  a  glance;  and  a  loud  and  lively 
population,  buying,  joking,  talking, 
smoking  endless   cigars,  fluctuated 
among  the  narrow  black  windings  of 
the  streets  between  the  two  lines  of 
high  houses.    The  caf6s  in  these  er- 
ratic vicoli  or  lanes,  as  well  as  in  the 
Corse,  were  all  crowded  to  the  door, 
and  clouds  of  bearded  Roman  faces 
appeared  over  the  narrow  tables  in  a 
world  of  stormy  talk,  at  strange  con- 
trast with  the  mild  tipple  in  which 
they  indulged  themselves — stormy  to 
the  unaccustomed  sight,  but  quite 
nndangerona — the  manner  of  the  men. 
Francisco  wandered  through  among 
Uiem,  scarcely  seeing  the  passengers, 
on  his  way  up  to  his  little  room,  four 
stories  hiffh,  m  the  Piazza  of  Trajan. 
When  he  haid  reached  his  lofty  lodg- 
ing he  went  out  upon  the  little  log- 
gia, to  which  his  room  opened,  and 
stood  there  leaning  on  the  rails,  let- 
ting his  very  cigar  go  out  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  thoughts.    The  moon  was 
up  and  bright,  whitely  blazing  upon 
the  cold  blue  crowd  of  broken  pillars 
&r  down  in  that  historic  area,  and 
vainly  attempting  to  silver  over  the 
(lark  shaft  of  that  column  where 
Trajan  himself  stood  hi^h  into  the 
night.    This  same  morning,  twelve 
hours  ago,  Francisco  had  smoked  his 
cigar  ver3r  cheerfully  over  these  rail- 
ings, loolang  down  with  amused  and 
r^y  interest  to  see  the  country- 
people's  carts,  and  the  honest  louts  of 
eontadini  gazing  in  at  the  wonders 
of  the  iron-shops.     In   the  dewy 
freshness  and  sweet  sunshine  of  the 
monung,  he  had  perhaps  indulged  in 
a  momentary  sentimentel  specfulation 
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and  sigh  over  the  hard  fortune  which 
had  made  the  Signorina  Inglese  a 
great  man's  daughter,  and  put  such 
a  gulf  between  them ;  bu^  on  the 
whole,  had  been  very  well  pleased 
with  nis  lodging  and  himself  and 
things  in  general,  philosophically 
leaving  the  morrow  to  provide  for  its 
own  smairs.  Now,  what  a  change  ! 
Not  more  unlike  was  that  white 
light,  unreal  and  ghostly,  which, 
catchinga passing  figure  on  the  street, 
made  it  look  so  pretematuraUy  distant 
and  minute— tnat  light  which  threw 
such  portentous  shadow  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way,  and  picked  out  every 
line  of  the  two  churehes  at  the  end 
of  the  square  with  a  dead  immovable 
illumination— not  more  unlike  was 
that  moonlight  to  the  sunshine  than 
the  one  Francisco  was  to  the  other. 
There  he  stood,  with  his  cigar  out, 
seeing  nothing  save  a  faint  panorama 
of  light  and  shade.:  seeing  rather— 
now  the  gleaming  iront  of  the  Qen- 
zaro  palace,  now  Mariuccia*s  little 
house  at  Rocca,  now  the  consulta- 
tion in  Teta's  room ;  while  through  all 
his  thoughts  went  gleaming,  floating, 
that  white  fairy  down  the  dark  stair- 
case, with  the  tender  tints  of  half- 
visible  colour  about  her,  and  the 
flowera  in  her  pretty  hair.  If  he  had 
been  slightly  out  of  his  wits  that 
night  it  would  not  have  been  won- 
derful; and  he  inclined  much  more 
to  muse  outside  there  on  the  loggia, 
with  no  companions  but  the  light 
and  darkness,  than  to  return  to  the 
little  room  where  every  thingreminded 
him  that  his  apartment  was  on  the 
fourth  piano  in  the  Piazza  of  Trajan, 
and  he  himself  only  Francisco  Spo- 
leto  the  painter,  on  whom  Milord 
frowned  ominously,  sternly  disap- 
proving of  the  Signorina's  curtsy, 
and  that  momentary  blush  which 
reflected  itself  upon  Francisco's  face. 
Ah,  you  haughty  Milord,  if  you  but 
knew !  if  one  could  only  some  time 
hope  to  let  you  know  that  the  Agos- 
tini  Duke  would  disdain  your  alliance, 
if  he  did  not  love  your  daughter ! 
But,  alas !  here  we  are,  all  untitled  and 
unendowed,  with  that  half  finished 
portrait  on  the  easel,  and  some  copies 
unframed  and  disposable  upon  the 
wall,and  unhappily  nothing  else  to  de- 
pend upon  for  daily  bread,  wine,  mines- 
tra,  ana  cigars !  Not  the  Duke  Agoa- 
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tini  at  all,  only  that  unhappy  Fran- 
cisco, who  never  more,  if  he  lived  a 
hundred  years,  could  be  again  the 
contented  Francisco  the  painter  who 
slept  last  night  under  that  quiet  roof. 
Francisco  tossed  the  cigar,  which  had 
been  out  for  an  hour,  impatiently  from 
his  hand,  and  watcned  it  descending 
those  luminous  depths  of  air,  with  a 
hasty  exclamation.  It  was  drawing 
towards  midnight,  and  echoes  of  song 
were  rising  out  of  the  streets,  fumes 
of  the  opera,  evaporating  from  the 
young  Koman  brains  as  they  came 
out  of  the  theatres  With  another 
impatient  exclamation  Francisco, 
who  did  the  same  thing  himself  last 
night,  plun^d  in  through  his  window, 
and  closed  it  before  the  singers  came 
near.  He  had  no  toleration  for  the 
fools  and  their  music— he  who  had 
to  think  !  Ah,  hard,  unusual  exer- 
cise !  He  knew  no  more  how  to  set 
about  it,  than  he  .would  have  known 
how  to  build  another  St  Fetefs.  He 
lighted  two  lights  of  his  Boman 
lamp,  turned  the  portrait  with  its 
face  to  the  easel,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  handiest  chair.  You  sup- 
pose his  mind  busied  itself  about  the 
wavs  and  means  of  establishing  his 
rights — ^how  he  should  hire  advocates 
and  bring  his  cause  before  the  leggal 
courts,  and  first  of  all  and  most  im- 
portant, how  he  should  get  the  money 
tor  these  momentous  uses?  But, 
alas !  Francisco  understood  nothing  of 
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the  art  of  thinking !  His  fancy  went 
wandering  about  that  summer  front 
of  the  Q«nzaro  palace,  about  the 
English  Signorina ;  about  the  Duch- 
essa  and  Donna  Anna  with  a  darker 
fascination ;  and  he  pictured  to  him- 
self Mariuccia*s  ride  home  through 
the  olive  woods,  with  himself  a  help- 
less unconscious  bundle  in  her  arms  ; 
and  leaped  forward  from  that  scene  in 
the  past  to  the  scene  in  the  future, 
when  all  Rome^  with  acclamations, 
should  hail  the  ii^ured  youth*s  resti- 
tution to  his  rights,  and  the  Endish 
Milord  should  throw  up  his  hanas  to 
heaven,  in  operatic  delight,  and  plade 
his  pretty  daughter  in  Francisco's 
arms.  Under  uie  influence  of  this 
last  scene,  the  young  man  fell  asleep, 
which  was  exactly  tne  best  thing  he 
could  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. Thinking,  had  it  lain  in  his 
way,  would  not  have  served  him  much, 
in  that  emergency.  He  was  only  a 
gay  young  Koman,  trained  to  no 
particular  exercise  of  will  or  self- 
denial.  His  wild  plan  in  the  morn- 
ing, of  standing  perpetually  at  hia 
easel,  painting  impossible  pictures,  till 
he  haxl  earned  enough  for  his  suit, 
was  as  mad  a  notion  as  could  have 
possessed  any  man,  had  it  not  been 
transitory  as  any  other  sudden  flame. 
He  was  not  of  the  race  nor  of  the 
mettle  to  scorn  delights  and  live  la- 
borious days. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that 
Francisco  directed  his  steps  next  day 
towards  Teta's  house — not  to  see  Teta 
this  time,  but  to  have  his  last  sitting 
from  the  Signorina  Inglese,  who  had 
so  much  complicated  and  bewUdered 
the  young  man's  thoughts  When  he 
entered  the  little  sitting-room  where 
he  had  hitherto  been  received,  Fran- 
cisco found  his  fears  fully  confirmed 
It  was  not  the  large  form  of  Teta, 
nor  the  prim  one  of  the  English 
waiting-woman— safest  of  third  par- 
ties, wno  knew  no  Italian — which 
presided  over  this  sitting,  but  mv 
lord  himself,  grand  and  cross,  with 
the  blackest  of  looks  and  haughtiest 
of  salutations  for  the  young  painter. 
My  lord  was  old,  very  attenuated. 


and  without  anv  genial  appearances 
about  him.  He  h»l  a  great  wood-fire 
blazing  in  the  little  room,  by  the  side 
of  which  he  sat  in  an  easy-chair, 
jealously  on  the  watch,  and  not  much 
more  gracious  to  his  grand-daughter 
than  he  was  to  Francisco.  My  lord  bad 
taken  no  notice  hitherto  of  this  por- 
trait business ;  it  was  a  private  enter- 
prise of  Lucy's,  for  the  gratification  of 
some  old  governess  at  home--painter 
recommended  by  Madame  Gostini. 
"  Very  well,  very  well,"  said  the  fret- 
ful ^andpapa,  who  was  somewhat  of 
an  mvalid,  to  do  him  jastice,  and 
over  seventy,  "  I  have  no  objection, 
so  louff  as  you  don't  trouble  me. 
And  they  had  not  troubled  him — 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
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desires  of  these  young  people.  They 
were  neither  of  them  m  any  special 
hurry  to  be  done  with  the  portrait — 
and  perhaps  the  young  lady  liked  the 
sitting  almost  as  much  as  the  artist  did. 
It  was  such  capital  exercise,  too,  for 
her  Italian  ! — for  you  see  that  good, 
faithful  old  maid  of  hers,  who  was 
the  most  comfortable  of  chaperones, 
knew  no  language  in  the  world  but 
her  own  :  and  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance for  liUCjr,  if  only  for  grandpapa's 
comfort,  to  increase  her  familiarity 
with  *'  the  language  of  the  country." 
So,  up  to  this  time  they  had  gone  on 
very  comfortably ;  but  alas  for  LucVs 
EDglish  honesty,  and  the  sad  explo- 
sion brought  upon  her  by  that  un- 
lucky curtsy  on  the  stair  1 

In  the  first  place,  to  Francisco's 
Spartan- Roman  haoits,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room  was  stifling.  A 
fire  to  him  was  no  household  institu- 
tion, and  scarcely  at  any  time  neces- 
sary to  comfort.  To-day,  though  it 
was  November,  the  door- window  of 
Teta's  room,  which  was  directly 
above  this,  stood  open,  and  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  fire  was  in  Teta*s 
dominions,  except  the  handful  of 
glowing  charcoal  in  the  little  kitchen, 
where  the  unhappy  Maria  stood 
cooking  the  minestra,  and  ^tting 
scolded;  for,  speak  of  the  difierence 
of  climate  as  you  may,  there  is  no 
man  who  complains  of  cold,  and  feels 
it,  like  an  Englishman,  as  there  is,  of 
course,  no  one  so  little  disposed  to 
endure,  and  so  determined  to  make 
away  with,  the  ill  that  troubles  him. 
And,  as  if  the  fire  had  not  been  evil 
enough,  there  burned  those  suspi- 
cious eyes,  out  of  the  withered  old 
countenance  of  my  lord— eyes  which 
pretended  to  read,  but  were  vigilant 
to  perceive  every  movement,  nay, 
every  look,  of  both  the  young  vic- 
tims before  him.  Lucy  had  been 
crying  that  morning,  poor  child.  She 
was  quite  downcast,  and  sat  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground— did  not 
look  up  at  all,  indeed,  till  Francisco, 
taking  courage,  begged  in  desperation 
to  remind  her  that  her  present  atti- 
tude was'  quite  unlike  that  of  the 
portrait,  and  that  it  was  perfectly 
necessary  to  alter  her  expression. 
Thus  the  sitting  went  dolefully  on,  a 
few  faltering  unfrequent  words  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  lively  English- 
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Italian  with  which  Lucy*8  pretty 
lips  were  wont  to  overflow.  My  lord 
had  the  little  picture  submitted  to 
him,  and  said  *' pshaw!"  with  de- 
lightful Eoglish  ease  and  candour — 
for,  of  course,  the  foreign  fellow  could 
not  tell  what  pshaw  meant;  and 
altogether,  both  painter  and  sitter 
were  damped  and  out  of  heart,  and 
the  picture  in  a  fair  way  to  be  irre- 
trievably spoiled. 

When,  lo !  suddenly  and  without 
warning,  my  lord  was  called  out  of 
the  room  to  see  some  lofty  person- 
age, whom  even  he  did  not  choose 
to  send  awav.  The  old  man  gloom- 
ed round  him  with  the  ugliest 
displeasure.  He  called  for  Miss 
Lucy's  maid,  and  left  her  in  charge 
with  plain-spoken  instructions.  *'  I^t 
the  fellow  leave  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  remember  this  is  the  last  sittine 

Jrou  give  him,  Luc^,"  said  my  lord, 
ookine  Francisco  rail  in  the  face  as 
he  spoke ;  "  and  you,  Reynolds,  see 
that  there's  no  more  talking  than  is 
necessary  —  do  you  hear?"  with 
which  words  he  went  reluctantly 
away.  The  fellow,  of  course,  did  not 
know  Eoglish  :  but  if  he  did,  what 
did  it  matter)  certainly  nothing  to 
my  lord. 

He  left  the  room,  and  left  behind 
him  a  crisis,  much  precipitated  by 
his  precautions  —  a  ntuatwn  and 
emergency,  for  which  a  young  Ro- 
man of  Francisco's  breeding  was  much 
better  prepared  than  for  more  work* 
a-day  problems.  Francisco  did  not 
dash  down  his  brushes  and  fly  to 
Lupy's  feet,  but  he  stopped  snort 
picturesquely,  in  the  most  eloquent 
attitude  of  delight,  sudden  relief, 
and  unexpected  nope.  "I  have  a 
thousand  things  to  say—  there  is  not 
a  moment  to  lose,"  said  the  young 
man's  eyes ;  but  with  a  natural  stra- 
tegic genius,  he  did  not  betray,  bv 
so  much  as  a  tone,  anything  wnich 
the  frightened  Reynolds  could  feel 
her  conscience  burdened  with.  He 
only  changed  his  position  slightly, 
"  for  the  advantage  of  the  light,^  and 
mana^  to  turn  his  back  to  that 
guardian  of  the  public  peace. 

**  I  am  unfortunate,  doubly  unfor- 
tunate," said  Francisco,  plaintively. 
"  My  lord  forbids  your  gracious  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  painter.  -  I  see  my 
fate.     Ah,  gentillissima  Signorina  ! 
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and  I  longed  so  much  to  tell  you  the 
extraordinary  romance  which  I  heard 
yesterday— only  yesterday  !  so  that  I 
scarcely  Knew  what  I  was  doing,  till 
I  met  you  in  the  stair." 

''  A  romance !  oh  tell  it  to  me  still, 
Signore  Francisco  ^grandpapa  could 
have  no  objections,'*  said  Lucy  eager- 
ly, yet  with  trembling. 

'^Ah,  Signorina!  but  my  lord 
would  have  objections  if  he  knew 
that  I  myself,**  said  Francisco,  with 
melancholy  emphasis — "  that  I  my- 
self, who  am  not  even  to  have  leave 
to  finish  this  picture '* 

"  Oh,  do  ^ou  know  English  ?  I  am 
so  sorry,**  said  Lucy,  in  great  dismay. 

"I  do  not  know  English,  but  I 
know  what  means  a  voice— a  tone ; 
that  I,**  resumed  the  young  man, 
"  am  the  hero  of  the  romance  I  tell 
you  of.  Your  grandpapa  believes 
me  a  poor  painter,  Signorina,  and 
so  I  am,  painting  your  beautiful  por- 
trait for  money ;  but  would  he  be- 
lieve, or  would  you  believe,  that  there 
wants  but  a  little  more  mone;^  to  get 
justice,  and  put  the  poor  painter  at 
the  bead  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses 
in  Rome?** 

''  Signore !  do  you  mean  that  you  are 
— that  there  is>-that  such  a  thing  is 
possible?**  said  the  English  Lucv,  col- 
ouring violentlv,  and  looking,  aoubt- 
ful  and  afraid,  full  in  Francisco's  face. 
Alas,  this  romantic  story,  instead  of 
interesting,  dismayed  tne  English 
girl !    Were  not  all  foreign  swindlers 

erinces  in  disguise?  She  gave  a 
ttle  gasp  of  disgust  and  disappoint- 
ment— for  surely  be  was  not  a  foreign 
swindler,  this  young  Francisco ;  and 
yet,  to  hear  such  a  story,  what  a  laugh 
of  mockery  would  come  from  the  old 
lips  of  {grandpapa ! 

''  It  IS  true,"  said  Frandsco,  who 
had  not  the  slightest  clue  to  Lucy*8 
feelings,  and  who  rather  imagined,  if 
he  thought  on  the  subject  at  all,  that 
the  Forestieri  were  much  addicted  to 
social  romances,  and  loved  to  hear  of 
such—"  it  is  true,  though  it  does 
not  look  possible.  When  I  came 
here  last.  I  should  have  called  it  the 
most  foolish  fable !  I  was  an  orphan 
without  any  parents.  I  cared  very 
little  about  it  I  was  a  son  of  San 
Michele.  Now,  bella  Signorina,  every- 
thing is  changed.  Is  it  to  my  ad- 
vantage, do  you  suppose  ?     I  was 
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content — I  am  content  no  longer. 
My  heart  would  have  brokeD  in  a* 
lence  when  my  lord's  grand  equipage 
carried  you  m>m  Borne,  for  too  were 
a  star  in  the  firmament^  and  I  onljt 
firefly  among  the  bushes.  I9ov  it  u 
different  lam  noble  as  my  lari 
I  may  be  rich  as  my  lord,  asd  I  ms, 
speak  if  I  should  die !" 

Ah,  my  lord  !  what  a  fooli^, 
crafty,  old  Englishman  yoa  wen,  to 
think  that  in  such  a  ^emnu,  the 
young  Roman  would  be  at  any  Iocs' 
Very  different  from  the  dilemmt  of 
last  night  which  Frandsco  fell  uleep 
upon.  Here  he  was  master  of  tbe 
ground.  His  very  tone,  full  of  passisi 
and  eloquence  to  Lucy,  did  notexdtc 
anything  beyond  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  there  was  rather  too 
much  talk  going  on,  in  tbe  mind  of 
the  troubled  Beynolda.  His  ^ 
pantomime,  as  he  went  on  wiih  his 
work — ^painting,  just  as  usoal,  Bej- 
nolds  thought— to  Lucy  b  eyes  ouk- 
ing  agitated  touches  unawares,  asd 
most  Ukely  spoiling  the  pictore-vu 
eloquent  Lucy  colonred  to  her  wit 
hair,  tried  hard  to  draw  beradf  up 
and  look  dignified,  and  said  in  areiy 
unsteady,  faltering  tone,  "Signore 
Francisco,  you  must  not  speak  eo 
to  me !  mndpapa  would  be  mocli 
displeased  ;**  but  in  heart  Lacy  was 
very  anxious  and  eager  to  hear  fcis 
story.  For,  to  be  sure,  Itoly  «w«  aa 
exceptional  country.  Things  tfw 
happen  there  which  happened  no- 
where else—and  what  if  it  shoold 
turn  out  true  f 

"  If  you  should  care  to  hear  the 
story,  Signorina,**  said  FnmW 
languidly,  with  a  great  stroke  of  art, 
"my  faithful  Teta  will  tell  ityoo. 
Teta  has  been  in  the  secret  all  along 
She  saw  me  leave  the  palaoe  of  inj 
mother  an  unconscious  child-iB« 
has  kept  her  eye  upon  me  ever  since. 
It  was  but  yesterday  I  knew.  For- 
give me,  Signorina  gentillisBnia!  J 
am  exhausted  by  my  emotionSi  i 
rose  up  a  nameless  painter-I  lay 
down  an  Agoetini—Visoonti  Agonal 
once  ahnost  royal— and  the  only  h«r. 
Do  you  find  it  wonderful  that  I  m 
my  self-possession  when  I  me*  yon 
in  the  stair?" 

"There  was  no  need  for  self-pos- 
session, Signore,"  said  Lucy,^^i\* 
sweet  youthful  severity;  **I 
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not  liave  concealed  that  I  knew  you 
had  grandpapa  been  ever  bo  angry. 
Yon  nave  no  apology  to  make  to 
me." 

Here  the  aitnation  somewhat  al- 
tered, and  Francisco  ceased  to  know 
his  ground.     He  had  gone  astray  in 
that  last  toucb,  bat  scarcely  saw  how, 
nor  coold  divine  that,  in  liucy's  in- 
sular morals,  it  was  no  harm  in  the 
vorld  to  know  the  poor  young  paint- 
er, bat  giieTooB  harm  to  pretend  not 
to  know  hinu     Francisco  starred 
before  the  clear  eye  and  the  clearer 
tone.     He  thought  she  must  of  ne- 
cessity mean  a  hundred  times  more 
than  she  appeared  to  mean.    This 
single  expreBsion  of  hers  confounded 
hua  much  more  than  the  wrath  of 
my  lord.     That  he  understood  well 
enough,  but  this  was  dark  and  unde- 
dphenJble.     Did  she  mean  to  check 
his   presnmptionl     What  did  she 
mean? 

^I  have  offended  yon,  Signorina^" 
sud  Franciaoo,  in  his  most  pathetic 
tone. 

'' Not  at  all,"  said  the  youn^  lady; 
^  only  perhaps  you  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand ;  and  I  am  very  sorry,"  she 
continued,  blushing  with  a  little  mor- 
tification and  shame,  ^  but  grandpapa 
Aoea  not  wish  you  to  come  agam, 
Signore.    Ob,  I  beg  vour  pardon  !~I 
cannot  help  it    I  tnink  the  picture 
will  doyery  nicely.    I  am  sure  my 
old  friend  will  be  quite  pleased.  But 
I  thought  it  better  not  to  leave  grand- 
papa's message  to  Antonio,    rlease 
do  not  feel  affixmted— grandpapa  is 
often  so  strange." 

**  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Fran- 
cisco, "I  knew  It  very  well;  and 
weis  I  my  lord.  I  should  say  the 
•ame.  Pardon,  Signorina.  I  would 
not  have  but  one  ttappy  painter  ad- 
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mitted  to  your  presence;  and  as  for 
me,  I  shall  see  you  again,  when  I 
may  throw  myself  at  your  feet  with- 
out reproof  from  my  lord." 

Lucy  was  considerably  agitated — 
she  did  not  know  what  to  answer. 
She  looked  on  with  a  little  trembling 
while  the  young  painter  covered  up 
his  little  picture.  Then  suddenly 
peroeiviDg  that  he  meant  to  take  it 
with  him,  in  spite  of  what  she  had 
said,  interfered  with  a  faltering 
voice — 

"  You  will  leave  the  picture,  will 
not  you?"  said  Lucy;  '^I  am  sure, 
except  just  that  it  is  too  nice,  no- 
body could  find  any  fault  with  it. 
Yon  are  surely  not  going  to  take  it 
away." 

"Ah,  SIgnoriDa!  do  you  suppose 
my  memory  is  so  faint  1  do  you  ima- 
gine I  cannot  complete  the  picture)" 
said  Frandsco,  with  great  significance ; 
then,  bold  in  usage  and  custom,  kiss- 
ed her  hand,  and  throwing  all  the 
eloquence  of  which  they  were  capable 
into  his  eyes,  took  his  leave  all  the 
more  hastily  that  sounds  approached 
as  of  the  return  of  mj  lord.  Fran- 
cisco escaped  that  formidable  encoun- 
ter:  but  Lucy,  all  agitated,  blushine. 
ana  distressed,  had  to  bear  the  full 
bruDt  of  it ;— alas,  not  without  many 
a  misgivins:  in  her  own  innocent 
mind  the  while !  Was  he  one  of  the 
foreign  swindlers  who  were  always 
princes  in  disguise  ?  or  was  he  true, 
and  a  hero  of  romance]  Lucy's 
mind  inclined  far  more  strongly  to 
the  last  opinion  than  she  could  have 
believed  it  would;  and  the  Signorina 
Inglese  longed  as  earnestly  for  the 
first  moment's  leisure,  when  she 
could  fly  to  Sora  Teta  and  demand 
the  story  from  her,  as  Francisco  could 
have  desired. 
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Bat  Fnincisco  could  not  work  even 
^t  that  portrait  when  he  got  home ; 
and  as  love  and  ambition,  even  at 


custom  to  eat  his  dinner.  On  the 
way  he  encountered  the  good-natured 
Gigi,  Mariuccia's  son.    Gigi,  or  Lui- 


thdr  highest  flight,  must  still  dine,  gi,  which  was  his  proper  name,  was 

ue  sprang  up  the  lon^  staircase  only  loitering  about  the  place  where  he 

to  deposit  the  little  picture  in  safety,  had  put  up  his  horse,  and  stood 

and  as  qnickly  descended  again,  ana  close  by  his  cart,  on  which,  like  a 

turned  his  steps  towards  the  Tratto-  sail,  a  piece  of  canvass,  stretched 

na,  where,  except  when  the  funds  upon  three  sticks  in  the  form  of  a 

^ere  at  miraculous  ebb,  it  was  his  triangle,  was  erected,  with  the  inten- 
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tion  of  defending  the  driver  from  the 
Bun«  Close  by  was  the  dark  arched 
doorwajr  of  an  osteria  or  wine-shop— 
an  osteria  con  cucina— where  many  a 
humble  wayfarer  had  his  dinner,  and 
where  Gigi  meditated  eating  his.  The 
honest  feflow  did  not  know  what  reve- 
lations had  been  made  to  Francisco ; 
did  not  even  know  anything  approach- 
inz  to  the  full  grandeur  of  the  tale  it- 
seu ;  and  consequently  addressed  the 
youn^  man  witn  his  usual  familiar 
homely,  half-fatherly  kindness.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  how  this 
salutation  for  the  first  moment  jarred 
upon  Francisco.  He  coloured,  he 
drew  back,  he  felt  angiy  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  could  not  help  suspect- 
ing that  some  intention  of  insult  lay 
under  Qigi's  frank  accost,  so  far 
already  had  the  spell  worked  upon 
him. 

''Something  ails  you,  Chichino 
mio,"  said  the  good-humoured  pea- 
sant "Do  matters  go  badly  then 
with  the  artsi  Dost  thou  not  thrive 
at  thy  painting,  my  son  ?  Patienza! 
the  Forestieri  who,  they  tell  me,  are 
coming  in  crowds  this  year,  will 
make  thee  amends.  Come  and  dine 
with  thy  old  friend  in  the  Osteria ; 
thev  cook  the  polenta  here  almost  as 
well  as  they  do  it  over  in  Trastevere. 
Come !  though  thou  wearest  a  better 
coat,  and  art  of  the  belle  arti,  thou 
wert  once  little  Chichino  in  Booca, 
and  hast  a  heart  for  thy  old  friends." 

"  And  what,  then,  do  you  suppose  I 
am  nowT*  escaped  from  Francisco, 
rather  angrily,  m  the  first  burst  of 
his  youthful  annoyance. 

"What  thou  art  nowl  Per  Bacco ! 
a  little  out  of  temper,  my  youth!** 
cried  Gigi,  with  an  honest  laugh; 
"  but  come,  let  us  dine,  for  I  must  go 
for  my  mother,  who  is  with  Sora  Teta 
in  the  Corso,  another  of  thy  old 
friends,  at  two  hours  after  noon. 
She  came  into  Rome  upon  some 
business  of  her  own,  the  old  mother. 
The  mezzodomo  has  sounded  some 
time  since,  Francisco  mio !  let  us  get 
our  dinner,  we  can  talk  over  the 
minestra  as  well  as  here.*' 

After  a  little  pause  Francisco  fol- 
lowed, not  without  reluctance,  and 
a  feeling  that  he  descended  ^eatly 
from  his  dignity.  The  Ostena  was 
a  wild,  dark,  bam-like  erection,  with 
a   lofty   vaulted  roof  and  earthen 
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floor,  stretdung  back  witii  pictiir- 
esque  savagery  into  a  gloom  which 
would  have  almost  be^  that  of  & 
cave,  but  for  an  odd  little  chuu^ 
window  in  the  distant  wall,  which 
sent  a  miraculous  goldoi  atiow  of 
sunshine  through  the  daiknoBa.  In 
that  region,  however,  there  wu 
neither  furniture  nor  iuhabitatioD, 
but  a  vast  row  of  wine-baneU,  and 
litter  of  yarious  sorts,  saddles  aiui 
harness,  a  wandering  hen  with  her 
chickenis,  and  an  earthy  and  qzud- 
habited  smeU.  Nearer  the  door,  the 
cucina  resolved  itself  into  a  great 
fireplace,  where  cooking  of  variou 
kinds  went  on  menily.  Oigi,  fol- 
lowed by  Francisco,  seated  himself 
at  a  table  close  to  the  door,  from 
which  they  could  still  see  the  street 
without.  There  was  but  one  Bmall 
high  grated  window  to  aeast  the 
light  which  came  from  the  greet 
open  doorway ;  and  as  the  Osteria 
opened  into  a  narrow  street,  the  light 
was  very  imperfect.  There,  however, 
theysatdown,  ontherudestofwoodaa 
benches,  at  the  most  unadonied  of 
tables,  and  had  their  soup  or  miiteatra 
— Francisco,  perhaps,  rather  comfort- 
ing himself  with  the  lack  of  light,  lest 
he  should  be  seen  in  sach  a  pl^ee 
eating  withaContadinol  But  after 
all,  in  his  romantic  and  eztraoidinaiy 
position,  what  did  it  matter  how  any 
one  thought!  ., 

"You  do  not  know,  then,**  said 
Francisco,  "why  Mariucda  came  to 
Rome.** 

"That  is  true,  I  do  not  know, 
said  Gigi.  "It  is  some  faiaey  m 
has,  however;  it  is  not  for  divemon 
merely;  though  an  old  woman  liie 
my  mother,  who  has  lived  virtuoiwi/, 
has  a  right  to  her  pleasure.  For 
myself,  I  always  tell  her  aa** 

"  And  she  trusts  to  you,  I  am  «d«, 
Gigi,**  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
novel  patronage  in  his  tone.  **  Dw 
not  you  go  with  the  good  Mariaocia 
the  night  she  carried  me  to  Boccaj 
Is  it  not  BO,  Luigi  miol**  continued 
the  youthjgrowing  conciliatory ;  "ajd 
stood  by  while  she  went  into  the 
palace,  and  are  aware  how  she  brought 
me  out  an  unconscious  child  f    . 

"  Nay.  Signore.  halt  there,"  cned 
Gigi  with  a  touch  of  sun>icioa ;  *  u 
you  wish  to  know  sometning  which 
she  will  not  teU,  you  may  tear  me  ^^ 
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pieces  sooner ;  and  asfor  carrying  you, 
^^o  be  sore,  von  were  there  in  the  noufie 
'^rtien  I  woKe  from  my  first  sleep :  but 
Ixow  yon  got  there,  whether  by  Maria 
sending  you  from  Subiaco,  or  San 
CMrolamo  out  of  the  desert,  or  the 
l^leesed  Madonnaherself  from  heaven, 
X  cannot  tell ;  there  you  were,  cer- 
t;^nly  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  ask  such 
^^nestions  of  me.** 

'^  Ah,  so  I  perceive,''  said  Francisco: 
'*  but  Mariuccia,  good  soul,  has  tola 
me  all.  Say,  was  not  that  a  dismal 
xide  through  the  olive  woods  ? " 

"  You  forget  that  I  did  not  ride," 
said  Gigi,  laughing ;  *'  my  mother  had 
the  poor  old  donkey,  the  poverina ! 
Ah,  what  a  good  old  creature  that 
was!  Many  a  time  has  she  carried 
yoQ  up  the  mountain,  Ghichino  mio, 
when  you  were  scarcely  big  enough 
to  cling  to  the  bridle.  I  have  three 
donkeys  now,  my  son:  but  I  will 
never  have  any  like  tnat  dear  old 
friend  of  my  youtL" 

^Bahl  what  matter  about  your 
donkeys?"  cried  Francisco,  almost 
with  passion,  "  when  I  tell  you  that 
Mariuccia  has  told  me  alL  Is  that 
the  only  thing  you  have  to  say  ?" 

Gigi  scratched  in  perplexity  his 
honest  head.  ''Ah,  stupido!"  he 
ejaculated,  smiting  himself  on  the 
breast  with  ready  pantomime.  "I 
was  always  a  thickhead,  Ghichino 
mio  ;  what  is  it  I  ought  to  say  V* 

^  X)o  you  know  who  I  am  1"  asked 
Francisco,  still  more  impatiently. 

Gig^  scratched  his  head  again,  but 
this  time  a  smile  awoke  among  the 
black  tangles  of  his  beard.  ^  I  know 
yoQ  came  out  of  the  palazzo,  my  son 
— at  least  my  mother  was  there  thaat 
night ;  and  she  carried  something 
under  her  shawl,  sicuro !  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  is  spoken  among  the 
people  that  you  belong  somehow  to 
the  AgostinL  That  is  all  I  know  ; 
and  whether  it  will  do  thee  any  good, 
thou  poor  child—" 

''  Stay  thy  follv,  Gigi,  and  under- 
stand me,  said  Francisco,  loftily. 
"  In  short,  I  am  the  Buke  Agostini ; 
but  whether  it  will  do  me  good,  as 

you  say ^" 

''  The  Duke  Agostini  !'*  stammer- 
ed Gigi,  stumbling  to  his  feet ;  then, 
after  a  bewildered  pause,  during 
which,  the  best  wav  he  could,  he 
bad  been  putting  tnings  together, 
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the  good  fellow  tremulously  seized 
and  kissed  the  youn^  painter's  hand. 
" The  Buke  Agostim !  he  repeated.- 
''  I  heard  them  say  thou  wert  other 
than  thou  seemed,  Ghichino — I  mean 
Eccellenza,  noble  Bon!  but  to  be 
Buke  Agostini — Viva  il  Buca !  Viva 
la  Madonna  Santissima !  the  heavens 
do  not  forget  us  after  all.  Buke 
Agostini !  it  will  be  the  greatest 
festa  at  Rocca,  greater  than  the  fair. 
I  will  go  myself  to  Frascati,  to  old 
Ghico  of  the  fireworks.  Thou  art 
the  lord  of  Bocca,  then,  Ghichino 
mio!  Excuse  me,  Eccellenza,  I  do 
not  know  what  I  say." 

"  Mariuccia  never  told  you,  then," 
said  Francisco,  with  calm  di^ty ; 
''  but  be  seated,  my  good  Gigi,  and 
help  yourself  to  some  polenta ;  the 
nolenta  is  very  good  as  you  said. 
Mariuccia  never  said  to  you  who  the 
little  Ghichino  was  T' 

"  I  cannot  sit  at  the  table  with 
your  Excellency,"  said  Gigi,  with  a 
rueful  face,  looking  at  the  polenta. 
"Your  Excellency  will  excuse  me, 
that  I  was  so  familiar  before  I  knew 
who  your  Excellency  was." 

''Nay,  Gigi,  thou  shalt  not  cheat 
thyself  of  thy  polenta ;  we  have  sat 
at  one  table  many  a  time  before," 
said  the  young  paladin,  magnani- 
mously ;  '*  and  how  couldst  thou 
know,  my  good  fellow,  if  thy  mother 
never  told  thee  I  but  tnou  wert  along 
with  me,  in  that  first  journey  of 
mine,  all  the  same  ?" 

"  I  was  waiting  with  the  donkey, 
just  on  the  pathway  yonder  above 
the  lake.  That  dear  old  donkey, 
Ghichino  mio — Scusa,  Eccellenza !  I 
forgot  myself,"  cried  Gigi  in  alarm. 
''  The  good  beast  cropped  the  grass, 
and  I  played  Mori  with  the  lads  of 
my  own^age.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
that  great  elm-tree  avenue  which  you 
know,  illustrissimo  Signore,  if  you 
have  ever  been  at  Gknzaro — though, 
indeed,  I  believe  you  never  have. 
It  was  about  the  Ave  Maria  when  we 
came,  aU  the  world  wondering  whv 
my  mother  should  travel  through 
the  woods  so  late.  I  thought  no- 
thing of  it,  because  it  did  not  come 
into  my  head,  Signore;  but  after  wait- 
ing long,  when  my  mother  came  at 
last,  she  wore  a  shawl,  that  is  certain, 
and  carried  beneath  it  something  that 
moved,  and  said  not  a  word  to  me 
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all  the  way  unless  it  was  'presto 
— Gigi !'  OT '  go  faster,  thoa  b^ist  of 
a  donkej !'  Alas,  she  never  under- 
stood the  Tirtaes  of  that  good 
creatare!  and  when  we  reached 
Booca,  if  joa  will  believe  m&  I  was 
■eat  to  bd  immediately ;  and  in  the 
morning  there  was  the  bambino; 
per  Baceo!  and  thoa  art  Duke 
Agostin]^  and  it  was  thee !" 

^It  IS  Strang  oertainly,**  said 
Franciseo,  stoppmg  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  new  partisan  -  "  bat  we  are  far 
from  the  festa  and  tne  fireworks  yet, 
my  GigL  It  may  be  long  enough  be- 
fore I  can  even  bring  my  cause  be- 
fore the  Tribanale ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  will  be  mudi  better  tiiat  thou 
bold  thy  peace.  Bat  you  would  not 
fear  to  M>pear  before  the  judges,  Gigi, 
and  say  what  you  have  said  to  me  t " 

Gigi  grew  red  and  then  pode,  and 
scratched  his  head  once  more. 

**  I  do  not  like  the  name  of  the 
Tribanale,  my  son.  They  are  not 
good  sport  for  poor  men.  Ah,  £c- 
cellenza,  scnsa !  I  will  never  remem- 
ber thou  art  not  Ghichino ;  and  these 
Monsignori  are  such  great  people — 
they  are  oonfasuig  to  a  pow  fellow 
like  me ;  but  to  serve  thy  cause ** 

Here  came  an  interruption  grate- 
ful to  poor  Gigi,  in  the  shape  of  a 
voice,  calline  outside  the  Osteria 
upon  Luigi  BarettL  "Ecco!"  cried 
that  honest  fellow  in  evident  reliel 
But  it  was  onlv  Ifarioccia,  who  came 
in,  immediately  afterwards,  in  all 
the  ^lory  of  her  festal  ooetume — her 
red  jacket  and  embroidered  apron 
making  quite  a  dazzling  show,  as  she 
stood  m  the  great  doorway  of  the 
Osteria,  concentrating  in  her  person 
all  the  light  there  was.  Mariuccia 
came  fonrad  with  such  affectionate 
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reverence  to  kiss  her  noiseiiBgs 
hand,  that  Gigi*s  awe  snd  won^r 
grew  in  just  proportion.  It  vu 
true,  then.  Somdiow  it  is  alwayi 
more  convincing  to  see  that  aaother 
person  believes  in  a  new  and  great 
discovery  than  to  be  ever  bo  sore 
one's  self  of  the  proofs  of  it  Whea 
he  heard  his  moth^  address  her 
former  charge  as  Don  Fraacisoo- 
when  he  saw  the  humility  vith 
which  she  kissed  the  young  num'i 
hand,  poor  Gigi's  wonder  and  en- 
thusiasm almost  overwhelmed  him. 
If  he  had  not  finished  the  polenu 
by  this  time,  he  might  have  missed 
his  dinner.  He  could  scarcely  be 
convinced  that  it  was  neceuaiy  to 
go  to  the  homely  practical  bnsioeH 
before  him — to  get  out  his  hone, 
and  arrange  the  baskets  and  bondles 
which  he  and  his  mother  had  to  take 
back  with  them  to  Booca,  or  to 
leave  Borne  without  seeing  anything 
done  towards  the  biinging  about  of 
that  feato  which  should  dazzle 
Monte  Cava  He  could  not  see  any 
difficulties  in  the  way,  the  innocent 
GigL  Were  not  he  and  hie  mother 
ready  to  face  the  very  Mona^n 
themselves  if  that  was  necesBatjt 
and  what  could  any  Tribanale  in 
the  world,  not  to  say  in  Bomfi  »• 

aoire  more  %  His  eagernesa,  hia  en- 
^usiasm,  and  the  blank  £»»  vitb 
which  he  yielded  to  the  «P««"^ 
tions  of  Mariuccia,  and  reminded 
himself  of  the  long  road  and  eany 
sunset,  were  quite  exhilarating  to 
Francisco.  To  be  sure  there  wwe 
difficulties  known  to  that  hero,  wbirt 
had  no  weight  with  Gi^ ;  bat  m, 
with  witnesses  so  faithful,  so  de- 
voted, and  so  unqnestionabM  ^^ai 
had  the  Dnchessa^s  son  to  fear  f 
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Francisco  wandered  about  all  day 
long,  vainlv  trying  to  put  some  heart 
into  his  ola  pursuits,  and  if  he  could 
not  determine  what  step  to  take  first 
for  the  establishment  of  his  claims, 
at  least  to  occupy  or  amuse  himself 
in  the  interval.  But  vain  was  the 
attempt  It  was  as  imposnble 
to  stroll  comfortably  into  the  caf6 
and  talk  of  indifferent  things,  as 
i(  was  to  momit  up  to  his  little 


apartment  and  paint  even  tb6  P^^' 
trait  of  the  English  Si^orina.  All 
Borne,  so  full  of  acquaintanceB  and 
interestfl  for  him  a  little  time  ago. 
contracted  into  a  narrow  ciideot 
women  now — women  not  attra^*^ 
to  a  young  man— Teta,  to  whom 
alone  he  could  talk  freely-Madame 
Margherita,  whom  it  was  impor^j 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  ;—wJ 
very  different,  attracting  him  with 
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&  stramge  horror  and  fascination^  that 
X>ale  old  witch  face,  so  dismal  in  its 
ixrasted  beauty  and  exhausted  pas- 
sion, the  woman  who  was  his  motner. 
The  yonng  man  spent  all  the  after- 
]icx>n  lounging  langaidly  aboat  Monte 
Pincio  looking  into  the  carriages. 
AVhen  at  last  he  did  see  the  Dnchessa 
— and,  stationing  himself  at  one  spot 
^which  her  carriage  passed,  again  and 
again,  as  it  made  the  little  round, 
fixed  his  eyes  so  fully  and  curiously 
upon  her  that   her  curiosity  was 
aroused  also — ^he  thoug:ht  he  saw  a 
little  eagerness  in  the  lace  glancing 
at  him   oat  of  the   carrii^.    He 
thought  that  some  thrill  of  recogni- 
tion  looked  out,  startled   and   in 
trouble,  from  the  haughty  wonder  of 
her  eyes ;  and,  with  a  quickened  im- 
pulse in  his  own,  stocxl  and  gazed 
neroely,  scarcely  perceiying  how  the 
innocent  EDglish  Lucy,  in  a  guard  of 
invincible  English  matrons,  passed 
the  same  wajr.    Boman  as  he  was, 
he  ^as  accessible  to  other  emotions 
than  those  of  love-making.    At  that 
moment,  he  was  no  lover  waiting 
for  a  smile^    He  was  a  man  watch- 
ing, courting  the  observation  of  one 
who  was  at  once  the  nearest  kindred 
of  his  blood,  and  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  his  life. 

Lucy  could  see  him,  however, 
though  he  was  all  but  unconscious 
of  the  encounter,  and  the  interest  of 
the  English  girl  grew  and  increased. 
He  had  not  come  there  merely  to 
see  herself;  it  was  with  a  purpose 
that  he  stood  under  that  tree,  with 
his  eager  eyes,  motionless,  and  keep- 
ing his  post,  while  the  carriages  went 
round  and  round  in  their  monotonous 
circle.  Lucy  leant  back  in  her  comer, 
losing  herself  in  a  pleasant  youthful 
trance,  while  the  trees  and  the  people 
glided  past— while  Rome  in  the  dis- 
tance was  now  visible,  now  disap- 
peared—whfle  the  music  of  the  band 
sank  and  rose ;  as  her  chaperone*s 
carriage  went  round  and  round  the 
same  coarse,  she  heard  the  voices 
running  on  in  a  lively  strain— she 
heard  the  sound  of  the  promenaders 
on  foot— she  saw  that  one  face,  eager 
and  intent,  so  unlike  the  gay  leisure 
of  the  rest ;  and  dimly  oonscioos  of 
.  everything,  but  particularising  no- 
thing, felt  herself  borne  along  with 
a  gentle  motion  both  of  person  and 
of  thought. 
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''  Gould  any  one  suppose  it,"  said 
the  lady  by  Lucy's  side,  suddenly 
rousing  her  languid  interest  bv  the 
name.  **  Look  at  that  old  Duchessa 
Agostini— she  was  a  great  beauty  in 
htr  time." 

^  I  wonder  who  that  young  man 
is  who  stares  at  her  so,  said  their 
companion.  ''There's  the  oddest 
story  going,  about  some  mysterious 
son  of  ners  who  was  lost  or  stolen,  or 
something — or  put  in  the  foundling 
hospital,  or  I  can't  tell  you  what. 
But  they  say  there  is  a  son,  though 
nobody  can  tell  where  he  is,  or  any- 
thing about  him.  Oh,  she's  a  wicked 
old  woman,  that  Duchessa !  I  should 
believe  anything  bad  of  her.  Now 
we're  just  about  coming  to  him. 
Look !  I  protest  I  think  it  must  be 
the  Duchessa's  son  1" 

"Why.  for  all  the  world!  what 
puts  sucn  an  idea  in  your  head  Y— 
what  a  romancer  you  are ! "  cried 
Lucv's  friend.  "  I  see  nothing  par- 
ticular, for  my  part,  about  the 
man." 

"  Ah,  I  know  Rome !  I  know  the 
Italians!  I  know  they  don't  look 
like  that  unless  they  mean  some- 
thing," said  the  other  Englishwoman, 
'*  and  I  could  swear  he  was  like  her, 
the  old  foTj !  Dear,  what  an  in- 
teresting thmg!  I  am  positive  it 
must  be  the  Duchessa's  son." 

Luc^  said  nothing,  but  the  con- 
versation roused  her  effectually— in 
the  first  place,  with  a  ^at  sense  of 
relie£  He  was  no  foreign  swindler, 
that  poor  vonng  Francisco  !— that 
she  should  have  done  him  so  much 
injustice  1  and,  to  be  sure,  if  he  was 
Duke  Agostini,  it  was  vei^  unlikely 
that  grandpapa  would  object— that 
is  to  say,  she  meant  that  grandpapa 
would  not  be  at  all  displeased  to 
receive  a  visitor  of  that  rank.  It  was 
nothing  to  Lncy  ;  had  she  not  bound 
herself,  by  a  solemn  promise  to  grand- 
papa—poor, selfish,  lorloni,  old  man- 
that  she  would  never  leave  him  while 
he  lived  1  It  was  nothing  to  Lucy ; 
but  she  was  dad  to  think  that  jus- 
tice would  Be  done  to  the  young 
painter,  in  whom  it  was  quite  natu- 
ral, surely,  to  take  an  interest. 
People  could  not  help  taking  an  in- 
terest in  other  people  who  were 
pleasant  and  kind,  especially  if  there 
was  any  injury  in  the  case.  So 
Lucy  concluded,  with  a  little  gl^*' 
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of  expectation  and  pleasure  at  her 
heart. 

However,  it  was  not  till  the  second 
evening  after,  that  Lucy  found  her- 
self free  from  the  perpetual  inspection 
of  my  lord,  or  the  chaperone  ne  had 
provided  for  her.  My  lord  was  a 
wicked  old  roue^  relapsed  into  com- 
pulsory virtuousness  by  reason  of  old 
age  and  failing  health ;  consequently 
he  had  very  little   dependence  to 

Slace  now  upon  his  innocent  nand- 
aughter,  not  having  much  know- 
ledge, in  his  own  experience,  of  what 
the  quality  of  innocence  was.  AH 
unlearned  as  well  in  filial  obligations 
aQd  natural  piety,  my  lord,  much  to 
Lucy's  disgust,  had  really  made  with 
her  the  bargain  above  mentioned. 
She  was  to  stav  with  him  until  he 
died,  however  long  he  might  live; 
and  he  was  to  leave  her,  in  due  re- 
ward, "  a  great  fortune.**  He  had,  it 
appeared,  a  certain  love  for  her,  as 
an  adjunct  to  his  comfort  ^  and  but 
for  that  bargain,  Lucy  might  have 
loved  grandpapa  ^uite  sutficiently 
to  cling  to  him  m  youthful  pity 
and  affection,  at  any  cost  to  herself. 
As  it  was,  this  agreement  made  the 
tie  much  less  agreeable  than  it  might 
have  been ;  and  in  some  decree  con- 
verted the  natural  fealty  mto  the 
obedience  of  a  treaty,  which,  so  long 
as  it  keeps  by  the  letter,  pia^  be  in- 
different enough  to  the  spint.  She 
had  no  compunctions,  accordingly, 
to  mar  the  gleam  of  satisfaction  with 
which  she  heard  of  a  dinner  engage- 
ment, which  did  not  include  herself, 
and  tne  prospect  of  "  a  nice  long  even- 
ing" for  her  own  pleasure.  Lucy 
thought  she  would  look  over  her 
expenses  and  balance  her  dainty 
accounts.  And  then  there  was  that 
set  of  cameos  for  a  bracelet,  which 
she  wanted  other  ornaments  to  cor- 
respond with.  To  be  sure,  Madame 
Costini — or  Sora  Teta,  as  Italian 
custom  called  the  buxom  mistress  of 
the  house— was  much  the  best  person 
to  applv  to  on  this  subject.  Lucy 
despatched  Reynolds  up -stairs  in- 
stantly to  beg  a'visit  from  their  land- 
ladjr,  with  rather  a  little  secret  satis- 
faction in  the  exceedingly  plausible 
reason  she  had  assigned  to  herself  for 
seeking  an  interview  with  Sora  Teta. 
^he  sat  in  a  little  inner  room  which, 
^eans  of  her  own  taste  and  Teta's 
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willing  co-operation  in  hunting  up 
various  articles  which  Lucy  fancied 
from  her  stock  of  old  furniture^  had 
been  made  into  a  kind  of  boudoir— a 
maidenly  fantastic  appendix  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  had  a  store  of 
little  jeweller's  boxes  round  her,  over 
and  above  the  cameos,  about  which 
she  was  so  very  anxious  to  consult 
her  visitor — presents  from  grandpapa 
to  herself,  and  purchases  of  her  own, 
which  she  meant  to  carry  ii  her 
friends  at  home.  She  thought  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  show  them  to 
Sora  Teta,  who  was  always  so  good- 
humoured  and  friendly ;  and  besides, 
it  was  so  much  easier  to  ask  c^uestions 
when  some  other  occupation  was 
going  on. 

"  The  Signorina  must  tell  me  what 
designs  she  wishes,"  said  Teta,  exam- 
ining the  cameos,  ''and  I  will  ask 
Civilotti  to  get  some  very  fine  ones 
for  her :  for  the  Signorina  perceives 
that  I  Know  Civilotti  very  well,  be- 
ing brought  up  in  the  Duchessa  Agos- 
tini's  household ;  the  Duchessa  loved 
nothing  so  much  as  change;  she 
would  have  her  jewels  reset  over  and 
over.  Poor  Duchessa !— don't  you 
think  it  must  be  dreadful,  Signorina 
mia,  to  turn  from  a  great  beauty  into 
an  ugly  old  woman  ?" 

"Dreadful,  indeed!  and  was  she 
really  a  great  beauty?  and  did  you 
live  with  lier  when  you  were  young  ? 
and  what  sort  of  a  person  is  she)" 
asked  Lucy,  closinja^  abruptly  one  of 
her  jewel  boxes,  with  an  assumption 
of  carelessness  which  betrayed  her. 

*'  Ah,  Si^orina,  you  gooa  ladies  of 
the  Forestieri,  who  do  not  love  too 
much  distraction  and  divertimento 
— if  you  do  not  get  as  much  pleasure 
in  your  youth,"  said  the  insmuating . 
Teta,  ''at  least  you  are  not  ugly 
when  you  grow  old,  like  the  poor 
Duchessa.  She  is  a  very  great  lady, 
but  I  never  could  love  her.  I  do 
not  think  even  my  mother  can  love 
her,  though  she  haa  been  with  her 
forty  years.  She  is  somehow  anti- 
patica,  Signorina— I  cannot  explain 
it  to  you;  and  Donna  Anna,  her 
daughter,  who  is  married  to  Don 
Angelo  Lontoria,  is  very  much  the 
same.  Donna  Anna  is  the  only 
daughter.  That  will  be  another  great 
estate  gone  to  the  family  Lontoria, 
who  are  nobodies,  if  all  goes  well" 
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"  But  theo,  Sora  Teta,"  Lucy  said, 
confidentially,  "is  not  there  another 
story  %  And  the  tale  which  Signore 
Francisco  the  painter  told  me,  what 
does  it  mean  1' 

"  Nay,  Signorina,  how  can  I  know 
if  you  do  not  tell  me?*'  cried  Teta. 
Then  changing  her  tone  suddenljr — 
**  I  can  trust  to  you,  Signorina  mia ; 
it  is  true,  that  straiu^e  tale— he  is  the 
Duke  Agostini,  if  t£ere  is  lus'tice  in 
the  world.  My  mother  saw  him  bom, 
and  I  saw  him  carried  away,  my  beau- 
tiful Signorina.  You  are  sympatica 
— ^you  understand  him — ^how  noble 
he  is.  Ah,  such  a  princely  ^oung 
man !  And  he  knew  nothing,  if  you 
will  believe  me,  Signorina,  till  the 
other  day ;  notMngl)ut  that  he  was 
an  orphan  child,  and  the  son  of  St 
Michele.  And  now  to  get  his  cause 
to  the  Tribunale,  with  advocates  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  fees,  and  the  rest, 
drives  him  to  the  end  of  his  wits,  the 
dear  youth ;  for  you  would  not  nave 
him  borrow,  such  a  young  man  as  he 
is ;  and  for  working  as  he  says,  that 
would  destroy  his  health— and  to 
what  good,  then,  the  dukedom  and 
the  estates)  But  I  tell  him,  pati- 
enzal  the  blessed  Madonna  will  raise 
him  up  friends." 

"And  do  you  think  really,"  said 
Luc^,  too  much  interested  to  conceal 
her  interest — "  do  you  really  believe 
that  this  is  all  that  he  needs— only 
money  to  carry  on  a  lawsuit  with  1 
—is  that  all  r 
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"  That  is  all,  Signorina  mia ;  and 
I  say  to  him,  patienza !  the  Madonna 
will  raise  him  up  friends ;  that  is  all 
— that  and  the  olessing  of  heaven," 
said  the  confident  Teta.  "  For  what 
would  it  avail  the  Duchessa  to  deny 
him  )  My  beautiful  Signorina,  Ma- 
dame Margherita  brought  him  into 
the  world,  and  my  mother  was  there 
when  he  was  bom !" 

After  this  conclusive  and  convinc- 
ing statement,  Teta  proceed^  to  en- 
large upon  the  childhood  of  the  won- 
derful ooy— details  to  which  Lucy 
certainly  gave  ear.  and  did  not  refuse 
to  be  interested ;  out  a  half>conscious 
suggestion,  whidi  made  the  poor  girl's 
face  flush  one  moment,  and  the  most 
horrorstricken  paleness  overspread  it 
the  next,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
would  not  be  entirely  extinguished, 
ran  parallel  with  all  Lucy's  thoughts. 
One  day  she  herself  should  be  rich — 
one  day !  but  only  when  grandpapa 
was  dead — and  Lucy's  heart  smote 
her  that  she  could  for  a  moment 
speculate  on  such  a  possibility.  She 
thought  herself  the  most  unnatural, 
the  most  ungrateful  of  children. 
Grandpapa,  who  was  so  £ood  to  her ! 
But  slurring  over  that  thought  with 
a  shudder,  still,  independent  of  grand- 
papa, the  suggestion  would  return — 
one  day  or  other  Lucy  should  be  an 
heiress — should  have  more  money 
than  she  knew  what  to  do  with  :  if 
Francisco  was  still  only  Francisco 
Spoleto  then  I 
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The  new  life  which  now  awakens 
in  It«ly  incitea  a  freahened  interest 
in  those  great  works  which  arose 
in  her  former  davs  of  liberty.  The 
Arts  in  that  hapless  land  have  long 
been  victims  to  the  prostration  which 
afflicts  a  nation  hastenine  to  decay. 
The  energy  of  the  people  being  trod- 
den out,  their  wealth  despoiled^  and 
their  freedom  outraged,  Art  became 
emasculate,  and  its  ancient  vitality 
was  all  but  extinct.  Italy  indeed  did 
not  remain  even  a  secure  resting-place 
for  those  treasures  which  the  golden 
era  of  her  genius  had  intrusted  to 
her  keeping.  The  temple  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  the  FUvian  amphi- 
theatre have  been  long  stripped  and 
pillaged.  And  in  more  recent  days 
soldiers  have  been  billeted  in  monaa- 
teries  sacred  to  Fra  Angelioo — have 
bivouaoed  in  cloisters— have  smokedy 
and  drank,  and  sworn  in  refectories 
hallowed  by  frescoes  of  the  Last  Sup- 

Ser.  And  thus  have  the  arts  been 
esecrated  in  Italy,  and  the  land 
which  was  once  their  cradle  has 
become  their  grave.  It  is  then,  we 
think,  at  this  moment,  specially  fit- 
ting that  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  Uie  work  of  devastation  now  and 
for  many  years  threatening  the  great 
Italian  frescoes  with  oestruction. 
Yet  a  little  while,  and  all  remedy 
mav  come  too  late.  And  Young 
Italy,  when  boasting  of  a  possible 
freedom,  may  have  to  deplore  the  ir- 
reparable loss  of  those  great' trophies 
which  should  ever  be  cherished  as 
the  charters  of  a  nation's  liberty  and 
genius. 

Italy  lies,  as  it  were,  hectic  in 
the  expiring  glow  of  sunset.  The 
dying  glory  of  the  full  noonday 
still  burns  in  evening  splendour ; 
but  shadows  lengthen,  and  storm- 
clouds  thicken  ;  and  whether  the 
promised  morn  be  bright  in  hope 
or  dark  in  tempest,  who  shall  say  ? 
In  the  arts,  too,  it  is  the  witch- 
ing hour  of  closing  day ;  a  fading 
lustre  still  lingers  in  the  sky,  but 


twilight  steals  along  the  plain,  and 
night  prowls  forth  for  mischief.  It 
is  the  hour  of  parting  breath — the 
moment  that  divides  a  life  of  high 
renown  from  an  untold  future,  whose 
portal  is  the  grave.  Beauty  still 
lingers  in  the  languor  of  the  placid 
chjeek,  but  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
have  come  to  sweep  away  her  me- 
mory. The  vesper  call  is  sounding, 
or  the  more  solemn  bell  for  burial : 
we  pace  with  heavy  step  the  silent 
cloister,  and  hear  the  footfall  echo 
from  the  grave  beneath.  Cypresses, 
like  mutes  of  death,  stand  black 
against  the  evening  sky,  and  spec- 
tral forms  fade  from  the  crumbling 
wall&  What  a  world  of  ideal  beauty 
painted  by  imagination  is  going  to* 
destruction !  All  that  prophets  have 
told  or  poets  have  sung,  is  blazoned 
in  fresco  yisions  upon  the  decaying 
walls  of  desolated  Italy.  Towns  ly- 
ing far  from  the  beaten  track,  8eq[uea- 
tered  among  the  lonely  Apennmes, 
are  ofttimes  dowered  with  some  local 
Giotto  or  Perugino,  whose  thoughts, 
even  as  their  mountain  homes,  were 
kindred  with  the  skies.  Here  they 
lived,  and  here  they  died ;  and  here 
their  beauteous  works,  still  linger- 
ing in  life,  are  now,  alas !  in  the  last 
extremity  of  decay.  Frescoes  which, 
if  seen  m  northern  Europe,  would 
kindle  our  colder  hearts  to  unaccus- 
tomed rapture,  are  still  in  Italy 
thickljr  strewn  upon  a  land  fertile 
of  genius  as  in  spontaneous  growth. 
Many  a  path  leaaing  among  tne  soli- 
tary hills  is  under  the  guaniian  care 
of  the  wayside  chapel,  where  the 
Madonna,  as  the  earthly  mother  or 
the  heaven-crowned  queen,  painted 
with  that  loveliness  which  is  akin  to 
mercy^  offers  shelter  to  the  weary  and 
salvation  to  the  lost.  In  districts 
remote  from  the  crowded  haunts  of 
men,  does  many  a  fabled  miracle  of 
saint  seem  to  have  wrought  a  miracle 
of  art.  The  climbing  steps  and  the 
winding  pathway,  leading  among 
overhanging   rocks   and   plustering 
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^i^'C'CB,  at  length  mount  the  sacred  hill  and  lingers  in  the  midst  of  desolation, 
of  cro'wded  pilgrimage.  Here  oft-  a  struggling  life  in  the  midst  of  death 
times  m^e  find  in  chapels,  painted  for    — or  worse  than  death,  dishonour. 

' "*        Temples  still  stand  at  Psestum,  where 

to  rest  were  the  traveller's  destruc- 
tion ;  malaria  keeps  guard  over  the 
fallen  statue.  But  who  shall  protect 
the  desecrated  church  or  the  painted 
chapel,  when  vagrant  troops  may  be 
seeking  for  quarter,  and  liberty  tri- 
umphs in  license  ? 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Arundel  Society — a  society  well  fitted 
to  meet  the  ur^ncy  of  the  lictual  and 
impending  cnsis— Mr  Layard  gave 
signal  examples  of  the  cruel  neglect 
and  deliberate  outrage  by  which  the 
frescoes  of  Italy  have  been,  and  still 
are,  threatened,  with  destruction.  In 
the  course  of  travels  and  researches 
in  that  country,  he  had  found,  he 
said,  barbarous  names  scratched  on 
the  great  and  invaluable  mural  paint- 
ings of  Assisi,  Spello,  and  Perugia 
— the  names  of  Germans  who  had 
crossed  the  Alps  vears  ago  for  pillage. 
He  greatly  feared  that  the  mercenary 
troops  of  his  Holiness  the  present 
Pope  would  not  show  themselves 
better  guardians  of  these  precious 
monuments.  But  there  were  also 
mercenary  painters  who  destroyed 
such  works  no  less  than  these  mer- 
cenary soldiers.  An  instance  of  this 
Vandalism,  falsely  known  under  the 
name  "  Restoration,**  had  fallen  un- 
der his  personal  notice.  When  in 
Florence  he  had  found  a  scaffold 
erected  in  front  of  the  important 
fresco  by  Filippino  Lippi,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and 
three  gentlemen  standing  on  the  top, 
with  pails  and  brushes  in  their  hands, 
of  the  size  of  mope.  He  inauired 
what  they  were  about  to  do,  and  they 
replied  that  they  were  enga^^  to 
*•  rinfrescare"  or  "  refresh  "  Fihppino 
Lippi !  Thus  have  neglect  ana  vio- 
lence, time,  the  elements,  and  the  hand 
of  man,  wrought  their  sure  destruc- 
tion. Many, indeed,  are  the  sad  exam- 
ples of  this  impending  fate  which  the 
zealous  and  well-timed  labours  of  the 
Arundel  Society  have  brought  into 
notice.  The  small  but  ancient  town 
of  Spello  crowns  a  precipitous  but- 
tress of  the  Apennines  lying  north- 
ward of  Rome.  In  its  collegiate 
church  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore  is  a 
side  chapel  decorated  with  frescoes 


the  eoxufort  of  the  faithml,  touching 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Madonna 
and  tbe  Saviour — the  angel  Qabriel 
VHssLrini^  the  lily  in  his  hand,  the  saint- 
ed xnother  bending  in  worship,  or  the 
nia^   kneeling  with  gifts ;  and  then 
tlie   &gony  in  the  gwden^  the  death 
upon  the  cross,  the  burial,  and  last  of 
all,   ^Le  resurrection  and  ascension. 
R«ide  perchance  may  be  these  works 
to  tiie  more  cultured  taste,  but  to  the 
unlettered  multitude,  at  least,  they 
Itxlng  to  trembling  faith  the  persua- 
810X1  of  vision.    They  are  part  of  that 
^raxid  scheme  and  mission  nowhere 
to  1)6  comprehended  save  in  the  land 
of  Italy,  whereby  jnctorial  art,  when 
tlie  personal  remembrance  and  living 
tradition  were  dying  from  the  outer 
ixrorld,  sought  in  the  painted  fresco 
once  more  to  bring  Christ  upon  the 
earth,  and  to  realise,  even  to  the 
bodily  senses,  that  the  divine  Word 
^was  madeflesh,and  dwelt  among  men. 
And  all  these  pictured  scenes  are 
found  in  the  midst  of  a  nature  the 
nKMt  glorious— akin,  indeed,  to  the 
land  of  transfiguration,  and  to  the  sea 
that  was  troubled  by  the  storm ;  for 
as  the  hills  are  round  about  Jerusa- 
lem,  and  the  Galilean  sea  is  bounded 
by  the  mountains,  so  do  hOls  cluster 
round  many  a  rock-built  city  of  Italy, 
and  mountains  rise  even  from  the 
bosom  of  the  storm-swept  lake.  Thus 
oft  in  Italy  have  we  looked  at  the 
faded  frescoon  convent  walls,  and  then 
gone  forth  to  meet  the  dying  sunset ; 
turning  our  thoughts  to  Calvary,  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the  Gahlean 
sea,  to  the  hills  about  Jerusalem.  We 
have  walked  among  the  olive  groves 
wluch  clothe  the  Thrasimenan  Lake, 
and  dimbed  the  heights  of  Yalam- 
brosa,  and  perchance  come  upon  a 
convent  as  of  Bethlehem  amon^  the 
hiils;  and  a  scanty  hamlet  as  of  Be- 
thany nestling  among  groves.     The 
land  of  Italy,  mdeed;  and  the  land  of 
Judah  are  akin  in  beauty,  and  alike 
in  desolation.     The  bandit  haunts 
the  pictured  loveliness,  malaria  takes 
her  abode  in  the  seats  of  imperial 
state,  fertility  has  become  barrenness, 
—and  the  dews  which  heaven  once 
sent  in  mercy  are  now  poured  as  from 
vials  of  wrath.     But  art  still  lives 
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painted  in  the  vear  1600,  by  Bernar- 
dino Pinturiccnio.  Pintuncchio  be- 
lon&rcd  to  the  pnre  and  spiritual  school 
of  fimbria ;  he  was  a  fellow-labourer 
with  Perugino ;  he  was  the  Mend  of 
Raphael,  the  associate  of  Signorelli, 
Bramante,  and  other  men  distin- 
guished in  his  times.  In  Rome  he 
fainted  a  chapel  in  Sta  Maria  del 
^opolo  ;  he  also  adorned  with  fres- 
coes the  Aracoeli  on  the  Capitol ; 
and  the  Library  in  the  Duomo  of 
Siena  was  likewise  decorated  by  his 
hand.  Bat  of  all  these  works  none 
better  display  the  spirituality  and 
the  qtuetism  peculiar  to  this  master 
and  nis  school,  than  the  careful  fres- 
coes found  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Spello.  The  Annunciation,  the  Na- 
tivity, and  the  Dispute  with  the  Doc- 
tors,* occupy  the  three  sides  of  a 
small  chapel  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
Angel  Gabriel,  with  golden  hair  flow- 
ing in  rich  profusion  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, holds  the  lily  in  his  hand,  and 
announces  the  heaven-sent  message 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  shrinking  in  mo- 
dest purity.  In  "  The  Nativity,"  the 
Magi  present  theirgifts,  the  Madonna 
and  attendant  angels  bend  in  love 
and  worship ;  while,  in  the  upi>er  sky, 
the  heavenly  host  are  chauuting  the 
anthem  of  peace  upon  earth  and  good 
will  to  men.  Toe  third  subject, 
''  Christ  among  the  Doctors,"  is  like- 
wise marked  by  the  same  gentle  spi- 
ritualism; the  same  deep  heartfelt 
devotion ;  a  treatment andexpressicm 
avowedly  near  akin  to  the  works  of 
Penigino,  and  the  early  pictures  of 
Raphael.  Yet  these  fresco  pictures, 
like  many  others  of  no  less  priceless 
value,  are  fast  hastening  to  decay. 

"  The  freecoes  of  the  Spello  Chapel;* 
says  Mr  Layard  in  a  narrative  written  to 
accompany  the  chromolithographs  re- 
cently published  by  the  Arundel  Society, 
"  have  been  more  fortunate  than  most 
works  of  the  period  in  escaping  restora- 
tion, but  they  have  not  been  treated  with 
less  neglect  and  indifference.  The  rain 
having  been  long  allowed  to  penetrate 
through  the  roof,  and  to  trickle  down 
the  walls,  the  plaster  loosened  by  the 
damp  is  peeling  off,  and  the  colours 
have  lost  their  original  brilliancy.  The 
frescoes  on  the  roof  are  fast  disappearing 
altogether.    As  the  chapel  is  unlighted 


by  windows,  and  almost  blocked  up  by  a 
modern  altar,  the  paintings  can  only  be 
well  seen  during  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  middle  of  a  briglit  day.  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  watching,  during  repeat- 
ed visits,  their  rapid  decay,  and  of  noting 
the  changes  which  are  from  year  to  year 
taking  place  in  them/' 

Time,  which  adorns  the  ruin, 
does  but  deface  the  picture.  Nature 
comes  to  the  desecrated  temple  and 
claims  it  to  herself ;— the  ivy-mantled 
tower  is  grand  even  by  its  desola- 
tion;—the  fTBoa  grows  within  the 
palace,  the  hchen  and  the  fern  drape 
the  tottering  wall,  the  lizard  darts 
from  beneath  the  crumbling  stone, 
and  the  owl  wails  from  the  nestling 
battlement; — Time,  the  destroyer, 
once  again  clothes  nakedness  in 
beautv,  makes  barrenness  to  bud 
and  blossom,  and  age  and  even  death 
to  spring  into  life  and  youth ;— Na- 
ture comes  and  arranges  anew,  with 
cunning  hand,  the  landscape,  and 
weaves  in  garlands  a  svlvan  poetry ; 
lilies  blossom  in  the  broken  foun- 
tain;—the  fairy  Maiden-hair,  with 
feathery  plumes,  crowns  the  fallen 
column,  and  the  wayward  vine 
wanders  from  height  to  height,  bask- 
ing where  the  sun  shines  warmest  : 
But  time,  that  adorns  the  archi- 
tectural ruin,  does  but  deface  the 
picture.  The  painted  chapel,  once 
like  a  heavenly  mansion  prepared 
for  the  blessed,  becomes,  in  the  wind 
and  the  rain,  tne  heat  and  the  cold, 
a  desolation.  Once  the  roof  was 
blue  and  deep  as  the  firmament 
lighted  with  stars  of  gold,  the  floor 
was  set  with  rich  mosaics,  the  walls 
shone  aa  an  illumined  missal,  music 
floated  softly  and  solemnly  around, 
and  light  descended  from  the  jewel- 
led glass  dimly  yet  fervently.  How 
altered  is  now  the  mien!  Gro  to 
Padua;— walk  to  the  deserted  out- 
skirts of  the  forsaken  city ;— knock 
at  an  outer  door,  opening  from  an 
ungainly  wall ;— pace  an  ill-kept  path 
running  through  a  desolate  garden  ; 
— find  a  key  if  you  can,  and  then 
await  the  opening  of  the  once  sump- 
tuous Arena  Chapel.  The  lock  grates 
rustily,  the  door  groans  on  the  heavy 
hinges,  and  cold  and  damp  and 
dreary  opens  the  deserted  chamber. 


*  See  the  Chromolithographs  published  by  the  Arundel  Society. 
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1^tk«  floor  has  long  lost  its  marble 

moeuc,  the  blue  serene  of  the  stany 

ix»of  is  blackened,  and,  in  some  parts, 

tMk^lexed  till  bare.    Rain  has  year 

\>y   year  trickled  down  the  face  of 

frescoes  sacred  to  the  Madonna  and 

^lie  SaYiour,  and  a  laige  picture  of 

-tbe  Last  Jnagment  is  allbat  illegible. 

TFlie  &te  here  soffered,  the  tale  here 

t;o  be  told,  is  indeed  sad.    There  is 

no  picturesque  beauty  as  in  the  ivy 

t4>^[rer,  no  grandeur  as  in  ruined 

X^TajpiSf  but  only  bare  desolation  and 

meraless  destruction. 

Yet  this  Arena  Chapel  was  not 
only  a  shrine  for  devotion,  but  a 
aanetuazy  sacred  to  art    It  was  here 
that  Giotto,  the  chUd  of  promise  in 
^e   great  Italian  renaissance,  un- 
folded  a  genius  which  filled  the 
*w<xid  with  unaccustomed  w<Nider. 
Upon  these  walls,  now  long  given  to 
iM^eet,  he  laboured  for  many  a 
month,  throwing  the  fervour  of  his 
religion  and  the  beauty  of  his  art 
into  frescoes  which  were  to  him  the 
ivady  language  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion. There,  as  he  sedulously  painted 
that  great  picture  of  the  Last  Judff- 
mont,  stood  Dante  by  his  side,  hold- 
ing high  discourse  of  puigatoiy  and 
paradise     The  noet,  eloquent  in 
auggeative   thooffht,  guided,  as  it 
-menu  the  painters  hand ;  rapturous 
woros  transhited  themselves   into 
fervent  colours,— angel  forms  came 
floa^ng  in  respdhaive  cadence  to  the 
music  of  the  verse,  or  demons  intrud- 
ed as  discords  at  the  harsher  deeper 
guttuxaL    In  the  "Entombment*** 
especially,  do  we  find  a  traffedy  and, 
as  it  were,  an  audible  wafling,  the 
paiater  striving,  it  may  be,  to  tran- 
scribe the    burning  words   which 
Daote  spoke ;  visions  of  unquenched 
^eo^Jf  which  had  darkened  and  fiir- 
rowed  the  poet's  visage,  came  to  the 
painter  at  his  work,  shadowing  forth 
forms  of  terrible  apgnish,  ana  then, 
again,  Heaven  seems  to  open  inpio- 
turesof  beauty  and  of  peace.    These 
works,  executed  at  the  dawn  of  the 
great  European  awakening  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  were  then  a  nvarvel,  and  to 
us  they  remain  a  great  possession. 
They  are  painted  poems,  speaking 
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pictures,  manifestations  of  a  people's 
religion  and  beliefl  They  have  been 
long  neglected,  but  assuredly  they 
well  merit  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  study  and  comprehend  the 
early  origin  and  progress  of  Christian 
art. 

Year  after  yearthe  Arundel  Sodetjr 
is  bringing  1>efore  the  British  public 
works  which  prochum  this  same  sad 
story  of  destruction.  Frescoes,  of 
which  the  world  shall  not  see  the  like 
again,  are,  as  we  have  sud,  &st 
fading  from  our  sight.  Rain  pouring 
in  at  broken  windows,  the  wind  beat- 
ing along  the  open  corridor,  incense 
and  the  smoke  of  candles  blackening 
colours  once  brilliant  as  the  day.  or 
the  restorer's  brush  destroying  what 
the  elements  had  spared.  Sometimes 
again  a  noble  work,  lying  from  the 
beaten  haunts  of  men,  has  found  its 
safety  only  in  oblivion.  ICr  Laysrd, 
who  brought  to  light  the  buried 
marbles  of  Nineveh,  has,  by  a  like 
enterprise  generouslv  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Arundel  Society,  hunted 
out  frescoes  which  had  been  well-ni^ 
foigotten.  The  happy  results  of  an 
autumn  tour  in  Itahr,  Mr  Layard 
thus  pleasantly  descrioes  :— 

''On  one  of  tbe  wooded  hiDs  rinog 
above  the  lake  of  Perugia,  steads  the 
BmaU  town  of  Piuiiosle.  Iti  hslf-mined 
wells  end  towers  show  that  it  was  a 
fortified  poet  of  some  imporieDoe  during 
the  middle  age?.  Away  from  the  high- 
roads leading  to  tbe  prindpel  cities  oC 
Centnl  Italy,  it  is  seldom  riated  hj 
the  traveller,  who  woold  searoely  find  in 
it  the  miserable  shelter  of  an  Italian 
**  osteria.**  Tet,  like  slmoet  every  town 
and  hamlet  of  this  &voored  land,  it  eon- 
tains  works  of  art  sadi  as  elsewhere 
would  render  a  city  famoos.  Outside 
the  walls,  on  an  olive-dad  eminence 
overlooking  the  town,  is  a  convent  of 
nuns.  Attached  to  it  is  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St  Sebastisn.  The  wall  behind 
itB  high  altar  is  covered  with  a  fresco 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Saint.  Itis  the  wotk, and  maybe  nmked 
amongst  the  finest,  of  a  painter  who,  by 
his  genius  and  the  influence  he  exercised 
upon  his  great  contemporaries,  forms  tn 
epoch  in  the  history  of  art— Pietro  Yan- 
nucd,  or,  as  he  is  more  commonlv  called, 
from  the  city  in  whidi  he  prmeipaUy 


*  For  these  frescoes  from  the  "  life  of  the  Saviour  and  the  ICadonna,''  see  the 
publxcations  of  the  Arundel  Society,  in  a  series  of  thirtj-nx  woodcuts. 
YOU  lxxxyhl— Na  dxl,  2 1 
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Iftboured  and    founded   his  school,  II 
Perugina" 

This  noble  work  ''  The  Martyrdom 
of  St  Sebastian,"  since  published 
as  a  chromolithograph  by  the  Arun- 
del Society,  is  passed  unnoticed  by 
Vasari,  and  has  consequently  been 
orerlooked  even  by  those  who  have 
made  the  history  of  Art  a  specid 
study.  "  We  rode  "  says  Mr  Lavard, 
"along  the  borders  of  the  blue  lake, 
through  the  oak-woods  mirrored  on 
its  sunaoe,**  and  there,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Saint,  found  this  master-work  of 
Pemgino,  the  Martyr  bound  to  a  por- 
phyry column,  divine  in  resignation, 
the  archers  of  "  singular  beauty  and 
grace"  performing  "their  duty  with 
melancholy  tenderness'* — a  work 
which  displays  "  all  the  best  charac- 
teristics or  theUmbrian  School**  and 
"  the  peculiar  characteristics'*  of  Peru- 
gino,  perhaps  its  greatest  master.  In 
tUe  following  extract  we  again  quote 
Mr  Layard*s  narrative,  printed  in  elu- 
cidation of  the  published  chromo- 
tint.  It  serves,  as  will  be  seen,  to  con- 
firm much  that  we  have  already  stated. 

"  After  examining,"  says  Mr  Layard, 
"  most  of  the  principal  frescoes  in  Central 
Italy,  I  was  surprised  at  the  condition  in 
\vhich  I  found  this  painting.  Although 
the  highest  development  of  the  genius 
of  the  early  Italian  painters  is  to  be 
found  in  their  frescoes,  of  all  their  works 
they  are  those  which  have  unfortunately 
suffered  most.  Usually  painted  in  the 
side-chapels  or  behind  the  principal  altars 
of  churches,  they  have  been  exposed  to 
many  sources  of  injury.  The  ill-repaired 
roof  and  walls  admit  the  rain  and  damp. 
On  festivals  tawdry  hangings  are  unmer- 
cifully nailed  over  them ;  the  hammer  and 
the  ladder  each  having  its  share  in  the 
process  of  destruction.  Then  torches 
blaze  round  the  shrine  and  blacken  the 
walls  during  the  sacred  ceremonies ;  but 
neither  the  fumes  of  incense  nor  the 
smoke  of  candles  have  dimmed  this  mas- 
terpiece of  the  Perugian  painter.  The 
colour  is  still  as  bright  and  transparent 
as  when  first  laid  on  the  damp  plaster, 
retaining  that  brilliancy  which  distin- 
guishes true  fresco-painting.  The  only 
injury  the  picture  has  sustained  has  been 
caused  by  large  nails  driven  into  the  wall 
to  suspend  a  veil  with  which  it  has  been 
deemed  becoming,  as  the  chapel  is  at- 
tached to  a  convent,  to  cover  the  nude 
figure  of  the  Saint." 

Italy  has  been,  and  in  some  measure 


still  is,  emphatically  the  land  of 
colour.  It  is  curious  and  instructive 
to  mark  how  nations  in  the  supremacy 
of  their  wealth  and  glory  have  suns 
as  it  were  their  triumphs  in  the  full 
chorus  of  colour.  The  Pharaohs  in 
ligypt  decorated  the  palace  of  im- 
perial pompj  and  the  temple  for 
sacred  worship,  with  prismatic  hues 
as  the  language  of^  ecstasy  and 
triumph.  The  Moors  in  Cairo  and 
Grenada  sounded  in  turn  their  jubi- 
lees in  tones  pitched  in  the  same  hi^h 
key  of  exultation.  Leo  and  Julius  in 
like  manner  in  Italy  built  churches 
rich  in  resplendent  marbles,  and  made 
the  painted  fresco  subservient  to  re- 
ligious worship  and  stately  magnifi- 
cence. But  when  glory  departs  from 
a  nation,  the  bright  robes  in  which 
she  clothed  her  splendour  grow  faded 
and  sullied.  With  tarnished  honour 
oomes  a  deadened  colour;  crimson, 
the  trumpet  note  of  valour,  turns 
pallid  with  defeat,  and  instead  of  joy 
in  gay  attire  is  the  sackcloth  of  mourn- 
ing. In  Upper  Iigypt  the  sand  of 
the  desert  has  swept  its  effacing 
flood  over  sculpture,  column,  and 
punting.  At  Cairo  the  gilded  crescesi 
lades  against  the  sky;  in  Andalusia 
the  Almimbra  has  long  been  white- 
washed :  and  in  like  manner  through- 
out Italy  the  jewelled  marble  has 
been  stript  from  the  denuded  monu- 
ment; frescoes,  once  the  very  tri- 
umph of  colour,  are  pallid  and  crum- 
bling ;  and  the  land  of  the  south,  once 
clad  in  almost  eastern  magnificence, 
now  stricken  with  poverty,  finds  her 
garments  tarnished,  tattered,  and 
threadbare.  Italv,  we  say,  was  once 
emphatically  the  land  of  colour — ^not 
the  colour  of  rude  barbaric  grandeur, 
but  the  language  of  subtle  refinement, 
the  overflow  of  exuberant  delight,  the 
rapture  of  a  devotion  which  sought 
the  harmony  and  the  fervour  of  the 
skies.  Its  expression  was  manifold 
as  the  intent  and  emotion  were  diver- 
sified. In  Venice,  colour  gemmed  as 
with  ruby  and  sapphire  and  emerald 
became  worldly  pomp  and  senatorial 
dignity.  Then,  again,  in  the  convent 
art  of  Angelico  it  lost  all  taint  and 
corruption  of  earth,  it  became  pure 
as  the  elements,  holy  and  without 
shadow  of  sin  as  when  light  was  first 
divided  from  darkness ;  and  thus  in 
these  works  angels  float  down  from 
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^ven  on  the  Bnnbeam,  and  their 
?bes  span  the  sky  as  in  rainhow 
lory.  And  this  gloij  faded  from 
talywhen  darkne«B  came  npon  the 
iod,  and  confoaion  was  thick  gather- 

a?- 

It  is  then  specially  fittiiig  that  at 
he  time  when  ooloor  is  fast  de- 
kartin^  from  Italy,  the  Arundel  So- 
iety  snonld,  by  the  art  6f  the  ehn>- 
uolithograph  bring  the  charm  and  the 
ixoellenoe  of  its  beauty  to  England. 
[n  England  we  ilill  plod  on  in  the 
iober,  soflea  givya  of  practical  evenr- 
lay  ezutenoe.  Even  the  great  works 
of  Italian  colour  are  known  to  oor 
own  people  only  in  the  dispassionate 
light  and  shade  of  black  and  white 
engiaTingSb    We  walk  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  clondT  akr,  or  along  streets 
bedimmed  with  blackening  smoke, 
and  have  not  yet  learnt  how  to  throw 
the  aonshine  and  the  warmth  oi  oo- 
loQi  across  onr  daily  path.    We  are 
still  bibouring  along  tne  road  of  dull 
utility,  and  hare  scarcely  jet  reared 
thoBe  more  ury  pinnacles  m  drilisa- 
don  which  shine  in  glittering  gdd 
&nd  pomp  against  thecTearer  sky.  We 
baTe  hamy  yet  diBoovered  that  col- 
our IB  the  langnage  of  expression 
and  emotion.    We  do  not  jei  fully 
realise  that    as  in  music  eyery 
thought  and  passion  has  its  qteaking 
note,  80  in  coloor  the  joys  iod  sor- 
rows of  our  life  may  be  fitly  sym- 
bohsed-^that  colour  is  in  itself  indeed 
awotld  of  joy — ^that  the  coloured  land- 
scape is  as  Uie  melody  of  birds  sing- 
hig  among  trees,  and  the  paint^ 

Sue  in  elaborated  harmony.  At 
however,  the  sense  oi  these 
etic  truths  dawns  upon  the 
Soglish  pubUc.  If,  indeed,  Italy  be 
the  fading  sunset,  England  is  the 
opeoing£iwn;  and  the  golden  day 
which  has  long  dlded  the  southern 
campanile  now  begins  to  brighten 
^ith  unaccustomed  splendour  upon 
oor  more  northern  shore. 

The  Amndel  Society,  then,  just  at 
bh\a  period  of  transition,  may  boast 
f  a  chosen  and  a  special  mission. 
It  does  well  to  select,  as  in  its  pub- 
hshed  chromotint  trom  an  early 
i^eaco  by  Ottayiano  Nelli  at  Gubbio, 
^orks  of  subtle,  resplendent,  and  yet 
Bpmtaal  ooloor.  Italy  can  still  yield 
to  England  gems  of  this  pure  lustre, 
which  Bhine  indeed  aa  stars  in  the 
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fiimament  rather  thaa  ILrhts  of  xhs 
lowerworid.  It  is  fitdag  ihe  Efi^Ii^^ 
eye  siioiild  be  tao^t,  as  in  tt^ 
heaoteoiis  work  copied  frosa  a  dn v- 
ing  kindly  lent  by  MisHi^uoi  Beir, 
that  in  eoloor  there  are  hancaonea 
eonsonant  with  the  lab!ed  m^ac  af 
the  qiherea  In  the  pore  acd  beaa- 
teooa  hnea  of  this  Madonna  with  the 
attendant  hearenly  host,  there  is  ia- 
deed  a  spirit  not  of  earth.  Tbe  pa- 
lette is  no  longer  set  wiUi  the  grom 
pigment  vaed  in  mere  aamri  wtic 
art,  hot  the  nencl  paints  as  with 
snnhpams,  and  the  colours  ^ow  as 
gema  spangling  among  fljwcfa  Tras 
painting,  whidi  haa  comeciEMS  henrn 
termed  a  mute  art,  is  made  iLr.^sjJk 
the  language  of  eoknr  to  speak  as 
with  hearenly  transporL 

It  is  now  time  thai  we  ibccli 
state  more  expresriy  what  are  the 
objects  of  the  Aiundel  Sxiesr.  siid 
the  means  by  which  it  seeks  :o  carry 
its porposesinto ezecntkn.  luaaae 
is  adopted  from  Triumas  Howard, 
Earl  or  Arundd,  ^  the  duiker  ctf  rprrw 
in  England,-  ''the  l£«»as  ci  ^ 
politer  arts  "^'^  as  great  for  lis  k>- 
ole  patrmage  of  aits  and  mxseaX 
learning  as  for  Lis  hizh  Ur:L  uid 
plaee.''  The  Society  wb  csulCiibed 
some  ten  years  szace,  wiih  :1>  de- 
dared  puipoae  of  '^pc-z.xirz  tae 
knowledge  of  ait.*  It  jr:pQKd  to 
publish  lor  its  menibKs  eixn.rlizs 
or  other  reprodunxct  of  rare  upI 
important  works  a:<  hirz  wit- j 
the  ready  rearii  of  tu:  Z^tJtnl  j-Ji  jic 
It  thus  inte&di^  to  brji^  V»  r  .oae 
monumeiits  of  ancieil  art  w  LLtL  ii  -ja 
their  remote  iocs-iiy  or  oti^er  ca.:j«s 
might  be  dimcoit  of  aoxes.  ax>d  to 
rescue,  ere  it  ilxAld  be  too  ^au^ 
works  endangered  by  rode  !>:>=«» 
or  more  slow  deesy.  Its  eosum- 
pkted  sphere  may  lie  taken  to  ap- 
prise the  aiU  in  ereiy  variety  of 
style,  as  found  in  all  CMintrka  and 
manifested  throughout  ail  agev— 
painting,  sculpture,  and  arcLi^j&ttcre, 
schools  pagan  and  dassic,  CLnstkn 
andmeoisTaL  But  out  of  this  wior 
field  it  has  primarily  selected  ibr  il- 
lustration Italian  freseo-poinxir  z  'i^r- 
ing  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  aad  scx- 
teenth  eenturiea.  It  was  xJbfjapji 
the  time  had  arrired  when,  by  scien- 
tific inrentions  and  m»*4fc*»t^  ^p. 
plianees,  greater  scoiruy  thaa  hsi 
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preyiously  been  poesible  might  be 
given  both  in  form  and  colour  to  the 
contemplated  transmpts  of  great 
historic  works.  Thus  the  S<^ety 
has  already  publiahed,  by  bronze 
electroQrpe,  and  in  plaster  casts,  ae- 
corate  reductions  from  the  Thesens, 
the  Hissos,  and  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon.  It  has  since  issued,  as 
already  stated,  through  the  aid  of 
chromolitbography,  coloured  repro- 
ductions of  eiurly  Italian  frescoes. 
The  Council  of  the  Society  hare  felt 
that  by  securing  a  laige  number  of 
Bubscribers,  they  can  produce  cheap- 
ly, and  hence  circulate  widely,  rare 
works,  which  have  previously  been 
the  too  ezclusiye  luxury  of  the  few. 
The  independent  position  of  the  gor- 
eming  body  pUiced  the  Society  above 
the  temptation  and  beyond  the  need 
of  ordinary  popularity;  and  thus 
works  were  selected  for  publication 
not  as  with  mercantile  nouses,  for 
moneyed  speculation^  but  solely  as  ex- 
amples of  rare  artistic  excellence.  It 
was  hoped,  moreover,  by  thns  bring- 
ing the  pure  and  the  lofty  schools  of 
Italian  painting  to  the  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  people  of  this  country, 
public  taste  mignt  in  some  measure 
oe  withdrawn  from  works  naturalistic 
and  meretricious,  and  our  national 
art  assume  a  higher  tone  and  aspire 
to  a  nobler  purpose. 

The  Arundel  Sodely  has  become 
as  it  were  the  public  trustee  of  those 
great  national  frescoes  which  are  in- 
aeed  the  world's  heritage.  Its  posi- 
tion as  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
art-treasures  of  Italy— its  office  of 
mediator  and  translator  between 
England  and  Italy,  between  the  arts 
of  an  early  age  and  a  distant  people, 
and  the  present  wants  and  tastes  of 
our  own  countiy— is  now  generally 
acknowledged.  It  has  gained  the 
sanction  and  support  ofpublic  author- 
ities—it has  obtained  from  the  exist- 
inggovemmentinFlorence  permission 
to  copy  frescoes  to  which  the  world 
has  been  hitherto  denied  access. 
"  Already,"  said  Mr  Danby  Seymour 
at  the  last  annual  meeting.  "  have  the 
prospectus  and  the  yearly  report  of 
the  Society  been  translated  into  the 
Italian  language."  He  (Mr  Seymour) 
hoped  that  thus  might  be  aroused  the 
art-patriotism  of  Italy,  that  the  Ita- 
lians might  at  length  learn  rightly  to 


value  and  carefully  to  cberi^  the 
early  frescoes  executed  by  thai  ovi 
countrymen ;  and  that  thus,  vhen  it 
was  known  now  wann  an  interest  a 
English  Society  had  eriaoed  is  tbe 
pM-eservation  of  tiiese  worki  molu- 
tion  might  be  no  more  heard  aL  Tet 
the  danger  which  has  long  thioteBed 
the  mural  paintings  of  Italy  vith  de- 
secration and  destruction,  wii  per- 
hapa  never  greater  than  at  t]»  pre- 
sent moment.     We  have  all  Been 
or  heard   of  Austrian  sddiai  in 
the  convent  of  Leoaaido*s  "Lift 
Supper^"   in   Milan  — (tf  Aostrian 
troops  in  possession  of  the  nuntstoy 
of  »in  Marco   in  Florence,  There 
Fra  Angelico  the  blessed  has  psintd 
upon   chamber  and  doister  wills 
his  matchless  frescoes  of  puritf  iDd 
peace.     In  1848,  the  great  yeu  d 
revolution,  we  have  seen  KHaDed 
patriot  bimds  in  noisy  exercise  within 
the  grand  doister  of  Ssnto  Mira 
Novella :  in  more  recent  yem  Mr 
Lavard  has  told  us  of  luge  pub 
and  besom-bmshes  brought  for  Ihe 
restoration,  or  rather  the  destnw- 
tion,  of  the  famed  fiesooei  in  the 
church  itself.    And  now  agsin  revo- 
lution heaves  in  turbulence  thjongfc- 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  tbe 
devoted  land :  avengi^l  hate  and 
fiery  battle  hold  but  for  the  mtmeat 
the  panting  breath  of  pssBim ;  and 
planted  cannon  stand  eager  to  poor 
hellfire  upon  columned  pakoe  and 
pictured  church.     What  ccainBMn 
and  foul  destruction  may  not  cnsne 
when  the  Pope's  tiara  shall  te  roil- 
ing in  the  mud,  and  Imperial  Mes 
contend  with  the  tricolor  of  J»?j 
Wherever,  indeed.  Art  show»  henai 
the  loveliest,  and  Nature  anangw  a 
secluded  and  a  iwlvan  peace,  there 
does  the  demon  War  choose  to  pwvi 
and  prey.    In  Rome  the  Boigh«8 
Gardens,  a  quiet  retreat  ftom  the 
noise  of  the  city  and  the  heat  of  day 
—where  avenues   of  shady  dunh 
brous  trees  canopied  a  cool  rewss 
for  silent  meditation,  the  dnppug 
fountain  whispering  in  iotto  wet- 
these  nounds,  we  say,  even  it  wooM 
seem  because  most  lovely,  w^^  ^^ 
the  approach  of  the  French  in  1849, 
specially  chosen  for  destmctioo.  Aw 
now  a^in,  by  the  same  dire  t^^i 
does  it  seem  in  all  likelihood  ar- 
ranged that  the  very  tug  of  war  shaU 
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e  conoentr&ted  upon  that  very  spot 
f  ^Totmd  vhere  Art  has  gathmd 
ito  a  focas  her  choicest  treasures. 
?be  famed  Quadrilateral  encompass- 
Q^  Venice,  VeroiUL  Padua,  Mantua^ 
.ad.  other  cities,  the  repositories  of 
>riceleaB  works,  is  novr,  as  it  were,  an 
itncamped  museum,  where  sentinels 
stSLiid  aide  by  side  with  statues— 
where  barracks  are  planted  in  the 
Btatelv  balls  of  palaces — where  a 
chuTCD  is  made  to  serve  as  a  mask 
to  a  battery,  and  the  Madonna  as- 
sumea  the  office  of  Minerva. 

Saeh    being  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
what   measures  should  be  taken  to 
preserve   for  our  use  these  great 
works   of  which  it  would  appear 
Italy  herself  is  no  longer  worthy.  At 
this  junetore  the  Arundel  Society 
has  eaineatly  set  itself  to  the  per- 
formanoe  of  a  duty  obviously  falling 
within  its  appointed  sphere  of  action, 
a  labour  impeiativeiy  demanded  in 
the  interests  of  European  art,  an  en- 
terprise which  will  secure  at  least,  by 
caiefdl  copies,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant Italian  frescoea     In  a  re- 
cent  report   the   Council  of   the 
Society  explains  the  mode  by  which 
it  seen  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the 
case  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Uaterials  for  future  publication  are 
fast    accnmulatmg.       Nevertheless,    in 
view  of  the  actual  condition  of  Italy,  its 
troubled  present  and  doubtful  future,  its 
liability  atonoe  to  military  rapine,  political 
disturbance,  and  social  anarchy,  no  lover 
of  the  Arts  can  regard  with  indifference 
the  danger  to  which  the  monuments  of 
geniua  in  that  once  gifted  country  are 
now  more  than  ever    exposed.      The 
Council  therefore  have  felt  that  a  society 
founded  with  such  objects  as  the  Arun- 
del,  ought  not  to  waver  in  undertaking 
a   service   which  it  may  soon  be  no 
longer  in  its  power  to  render  to  the  cause 
which  it  represents,  by  securing,  with  or 
without  prospect  of  immediate  publica- 
tion, copies  of  some  few  at  least  of  the 
little    known    works    of   the   greatest 
masters  which  still  survive,  but  may 
shortlv  perish,  or  suffer  injuries  which, 
thoujgp^  not  beyond  restoration,  are  cer- 
tainly beyond  cure.    They  have  there- 
fore lately  opened  a  subscription  for  a 
special  "  Copying  Fund,"  to  which  they 
invite  the  contributions  of  all  who  sympa- 
thise with  their  views.     Its  purpose  will 
be  to  form  a  collection  of  water-colour 
drawiDgi,  tracings,   and    photographs. 
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from  frescoes  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  have  been 
either  inadequately  or  not  at  all  en- 
graved ;  to  exhibit  this  collection  as  freely 
as  the  machinery  and  funds  of  the  Society 
will  admit ;  to  publish  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  style  of  the  works  now  in  pro- 
gress, as  much  of  the  collection  as  the 
annual  income  will  bear ;  and  what  they 
cannot  publish,  at  least  to  record.  They 
have  already  received  considerable  sub> 
Bcriptions  towards  this  fund,  and  they 
trust  at  the  ensuing  general  meeting 
they  will  be  enabled  to  announce  many 
more." 

The  drawings  already  secured  are 
accurate  in  outline^  harmonious  in 
colour,  and  delicate  in  execution,  and 
thetranscriots  in  chromolithography 
just  issued,  nave  succeeded  to  a  great 
degree  in  reproducing  the  high  quali- 
ties of  the  originals.  Rare  frescoes 
by  Sanzio,  the  father  of  Raphael,  by 
libonardo  da  Vinci  and  Luini,  have 
thus  been  executed  in  first-rate  style. 
The  defects  incident  to  the  chromo 
process,  opacity  and  crudenessfin 
colour,  and  harumess  and  abruptness 
in  transition  of  tints,  with  inaccuracy 
of  outline  arising  from  difficulties 
in  working  the  stones,  are  in  these 
careful  and  skilled  productions  in 
mat  measure  avoided  and  overcome. 
But  the  work  still  to  be  under- 
taken—the field  yet  to  be  occupied 
— ^is  indeed  vast,  and  for  practical 
operations  absolutely  inexhaustible. 
Towns,  villages,  and  convents  lymg 
far  away  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Apennines,  now  cast  as  waifs  on 
the  raised  beach  of  an  extinct  epoch, 
feu:  above  the  ebb  tide  of  a  retreating 
civilisation,  are  rich  in  thick  strewn 
remnants  of  a  life  and  a  genius  which 
once  made  Italv  a  marvel  and  show. 
Here  as  in  eagle-nest  were  bom  the 
offspring  of  the  sky,  and  heights 
which  in  the  Titan  times  of  Rome 
were  rent  with  thunder  and*  en- 
throned by  Jove,  became  in  Christian 
days  the  serene  abode  of  saints.  The 
avenging  lightning  was  transmuted 
into  the  benignant  halo,  and  the 
Madonna  crowned  with  stara.  and 
beuing  in  her  hand  the  girts  of 
mercy,  dethroned  an  angry  ifemesis. 
The  Italian  frescoes  of  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, here  found  scattered  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Italy,  are  the 
best  examples  of  that  "Christian 
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art"  of  wbicb  daring  late  years  we 
have  heard  so  much.  Works  of 
an  earlier  date  are  still  immature, 
and  sabsequent  periods  are  tainted 
with  corruption.  But  these  three 
centuries,  commencing  with  Qiotto 
and  endino^  with  I&phael,  open- 
ing with  the  frescoes  of  the  Arena 
Chapel  in  Padua,  and  drawing  to- 
wards a  close  with  our  own  car- 
toons at  Hampton  Court,  comprise 
in  one  great  epoch  all  that  was  most 
divine  in  this  pictorial  revelation. 
The  term  ^'  Christian  art,"  as  often 
DOW  employed,  relates  both  to  the 
subject  -  matter  chosen  for  illus- 
tration, the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
history  of  His  religion,  and  also  to 
the  special  Christian  spirit  in  which 
the  theme  is  usually  treated.  And 
thus  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  was 
the  Christian  religion  dunng  this 
epoch  expressly  manifested.  The 
frescoes  of  Qiotto  and  others  were 
often  indeed,  as  in  the  Arena  Chapel, 
a  pictured  New  Testament ;  we  pass 
the  eye  as  it  were  from  verse  to  verse, 
chapter  follows  upon  chapter,  from 
the  early  dawn  where  shepherds 
keeping  watch  by  night  listen  to  the 
angel  song  telling  glad  tidings,  until 
we  come  to  the  l^t  tragic  close  of 
agony  and  death.  Whoso  can  see 
may  read  and  understand.  There 
is  a  simple  truth  which  carries  con- 
viction—40  little  art,  indeed,  that 
we  seem  to  be  looking  upon  the  event 
itself  just  as  it  happened.  The  actors 
are  not  actors.  Wholly  unconscious 
that  they  are  a  spectacle,  either  to 
men  or  to  angels,  thev  are  in  utmost 
simplicity  intent  only  on  the  great 
busmess  in  hand.  And  so  the  grand 
drama  marches  on,  time  trying 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  eternity, 
and  no  one  Knows  it  It  is  an  art 
like  unto  the  sacred  narrative  itself ; 
wonders  and  miracles  spoken  of  in 
the  simplest  and  plainest  of  words. 
It  is  as  if  the  treasure  were  here 
airain  in  earthen  vessels,  that  so  the 
glory  might  not  be  unto  the  artist, 
but  unto  Him  of  whom  he  paints. 
It  is  with  Giotto  and  these  early 
painters  as  when  the  ministration 
was  intrusted  to  rude  untutored 
fishers — men  who  might  have  been 
deemed  unworthy,  save  by  their 
simplicity,  their  truth,  and  earnest- 
ness ;  and  hence  both  written  record 
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and  painted  narrative  are  alike  sim- 
ple, truthful,  and  earnest,  and  there- 
by move  to  conviction.  This  Chris- 
tian art  given  to  the  world  by  Giotto 
and  his  school,  is  thus  in  a  good 
sense  devoid  of  art,  and  hence,  in- 
deed, its  special  merit— a  merit  only- 
surpassed  by  that  most  consum- 
mate of  all  art  which  at  length  at  a 
matnrer  age  learned  to  conceal  its 
method. 

These  early  Christian  works  re- 
quire to  be  approached  in  a  studious^ 
and  indeed  in  a  humble  and  submis- 
sive spirit  They  teach  noble  truths 
to  all  who  will  but  learn;  they 
raise  the  mind  to  unaccustomed 
heights,  if  we  will  but  place  our- 
selves in  the  humble  attitude  to  re- 
ceive. Figures  there  are  which, 
doubtless,  dismay  the  eye  accustomed 
to  the  pictorial  proprieties  which,  in 
our  days,  are  witnin  the  reach  of 
every  tyro.  But  the  student  will 
soon  learn  to  throw  himself  back 
into  those  earlier  centuries,  when  per- 
spective was  not  a  study,  or  anatomy 
a  science;  and  when  the  painter, 
even  of  highest  genius,  violated  laws 
which  are  now  taught  as  the  very 
rudiments  of  art  These  faults  of 
omission  or  commission  mnst^  in 
charity,  be  forgiven ;  and  then,  no 
longer  as  stunoDling-blocks  on  the 
threshold,  an  entrance  will  be  found 
into  a  temple  of  inner  thought  and 
beauty.  Thesimplefaith  of  those  early 
days  will  indeed  be  found  to  have  a 
winning  chann.  Legends,  bold  and 
impossible,  live  in  all  the  reality  of 
vision  upon  the  painted  wall.  An- 
gels come  on  errands  of  men^,  and 
bear,  on  outstretched  wing,  the 
Christian  martyr  to  a  home  of  rest 
St  Catherine,  fearing  no  fall,  floats  in 
air  as  if,  in  aays  preceding  Newton, 
the  earthward  force  of  gravity  had 
been  unfelt  So  greats  indeed,  is  the 
reliance  of  these  early  artists  on  the 
spiritual  and  the  supernatural,  that 
it  would  seem  to  them  a  slight  thing 
to  ignore  the  mundane  and  the  phy- 
sicfll  Thus  the  veiy  simplicity  of 
their  ignorance  has  often  a  charm : 
and  even  their  blunders  may  stand 
for  triumphs  of  faith.  But  no  in- 
genuity is  needed  to  plead  their 
cause.  It  is  now  univenally  admit- 
ted that  the  earlier  Italian  painters 
were,  in  their  art,  dowered  with  spe- 
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dal  spiritual  gifts ;  that  if  in  bodily 
and  material  structare  their  worlcs 
are  feeble,  yet  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  action  and  expression  of  the 
mind  upon  and  through  the  body, 
they  were  of  all  men  most  vigorous. 
The  works  of  these  men,  indeed,  with 
feataresaosubtlyresponsiyetoinward 
emotion,  are  specially  noble  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  noblest  thought 
— are  models  for  all  that  pertains  to 
intellectual  and  spiritual  expression, 
and  become  essential  to  all  who 
would  rightly  understand  the  pur- 
port and  aim  of  the  Christian  art& 

This  earlier  phase  of  pictured 
Christianity  was  Christian  by  virtue 
of  its  subject,— Christian,  moreover, 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  truUi 
and  simplicity.  But  later  works 
ooming  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  the  Arundel  Society  are  Christian 
in  a  higher  sense.  Pemsino,  Pin- 
toriochio,  Francia,  and  Xeonardo, 
aimed  at  something  more  than  an 
intelli^ble  record.  These  men  went 
beycma  the  literal  letter,  and  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  and  the  life. 
Pictorial  Christianity  was  with  them 
something  heartfelt  and  inwaid 
Outward  forms  weie  symbols  of 
inner  states,  the  body  was  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  soul,  a  tablet  on  which 
thoughts  and  emotions  were  written 
ere  tn^  passed  away.  Thus  devo- 
tion bowed  the  head,  humility  made 
the  step  to  falter,  prayer  and  watch- 
ing gave  languor  to  the  cheek,  yet 
radiance  to  the  eye ;  and  hence  Chris- 
tian art  became  as  the  Christian's 
walk  throuffh  life,  a  manifestation  of 
his£uth.  The  end  to  be  thus  attained 
was  difficult  as  it  was  exalted.  The 
aim,  indeed,  was  altogether  new. 
Classic  art  had  been  in  great  measure 
the  deification  of  man's  physical  form. 
Christian  now  came  for  the  first 
time  as  the  apotheosis  of  his  spiritual 
nature^  and  sought  to  reveal,  as 
Christianity  itself,  thinn  invisible 
and  immortal  How  these  artists 
reached  to  the  divine  consummation 
of  their  art  it  is  not  easy  to  tell. 
Whether  by  spiritual  insight,  or  by 
long  laborious  study ;  whether  they 
found  it  needful  to  make  a  doctrine 
a  portion  of  their  lives  before  they 
could  hope  to  give  its  impress  upon 
their  works,  or  whether^  eminently 
endowed  with  the  aesthetic  sense  and 
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the  dramatic  power,  they  knew  how 
to  act  upon  canvass  the  part  which 
mentally  for  the  moment  they  might 
assume;  whether  in  one,  or  in 
some  dc|;ree  in  all,  of  these  causes 
may  be  found  the  explanation  of  the 
grand  result,  we  cannot  now  stop  to 
decide.  Suffice  it  for  the  present 
moment  to  mark  that  this  glorious 
manifestation,  which  the  world,  in 
its  wide  history,  has  witnessed  but 
once — that  this  creation,  which  seems 
indeed  more  a  revelation  than  an 
earth-bom  product— that  thiscrown- 
ing  reward  to  {genius,  and  to  earnest 
arauous  striving—is  falling  from 
the  crumbliDg  walls  and  tottering 
ruins  of  Italy,  and  now  fast  fades  for 
ever  from  our  sight  Taken  for  all  in 
all,  we  cannot  look  upon  its  like 
a^in  j  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  world- 
wide import  that  some  record  shall 
be  kept  while  yet  its  memory  lives. 

And  now  that  copies  of  these  fres- 
coes may  probably  be  secured  for 
England,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
some  importance  what  lessons  thev 
should  teach  to  our  English  school. 
In  this  country  we  recognise  on  all 
sides  the  dawn  of  a  great  revival  In 
our  private  dwellings  we  daUy  find 
not  only  increased  luxury,  but  im- 
proved taste.  In  our  public  exhibi- 
tions we  at  least  discover  a  fertility 
of  production,  an  activity  of  intellect, 
and  an  assiduity  of  labour,  hitherto 
scarcely  known,  and  assuredly  by  no 
people  ever  surpassed.  Our  National 
GkiiJery  of  old  masters  is  vear  by  vear 
rapidly  augmented  by  tne  purcnase 
of  works  well  calculated  to  instruct 
the  student  in  his  studies^  and  to 
refine  the  people  in  their  eigoyments. 
At  South  Kensincl^n  the  British 
school  there  assemoled  already  may 
boastof  many  pictures,  which,  within 
their  special  tnough  humble  sphere, 
might  excite  the  admiration  and 
even  the  envy  of  neighbouring  na- 
tions. The  dawn  of  a  new,  and  we 
trust  of  a  higher,  life  is  on  all 
hands  awakening.  And  now,  at  the 
present  stage  in  our  national  pro- 
gress, when  a  rude  and  an  iron 
strength  wants  to  be  tempered  by 
a  more  refined  and  subtle  existence, 
we  cannot  but  deem  that  Italia's 
need  comes  as  England's  opportunity. 
These  Italian  frescoes,  if  rightlv  re- 
ceived, will  instruct  us  just  m  those 
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things  which  we  most  require  to 
know.  They  must  be  studied,  as  we 
have  said^  not  in  their  letter  but  in 
their  spirit,  for  assuredly  their  letter 
is  dead,  but  their  spirit  is  lofty  and 
their  religion  unspotted  by  the  world. 
It  is  true  they  have  not  gathered  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  as  yet 
know  not  of  things  evil.  It  is  an 
art  of  simple  intuition,  heaven  lying 
about  its  infancy,  and  ^'trailing  clouds 
of  glory"  from  God  its  home,  ere 
the  vision  passed  "  into  the  light  of 
icommon  day."  "  The  innocent  bright- 
ness  of  this  new-born"  art  is  lovelv 
yet.  Pure  is  the  tone  and  blissfnl, 
as  of  a  world  fresh  from  its  Maker's 
hand,  ere  sin  had  time  to  enter  and 
cast  a  shadow.  Dark  clouds  had  not 
gathered  round  a  tempest  sunset, — 
those  clouds  that  too  oft 

Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  the  eye. 
That  hath  kept  watch  o*er  mau's  mortality. 

And  this  art  as  of  a  world  in  Eden 
loveliness,  this  art  of  mere  simple 
intuition,  may  give  to  our  Enghsh 
school  a  salutuy  lesson.  Modem 
works  are  too  much  the  exclusive 
X)roduct  of  intellect  and  calcula- 
tion, coldly  elaborated  accurately 
contrived  on  defined  scientific  data, 
and  therefore  ofttimes  want  that  un- 
defined attribute  of  ''  soul"  which  in 
art  no  less  than  in  man  constitutes  the 
immortal  element.  Italian  art,  in- 
deed, as  Italian  music,  is  eminently 
the  langua^  of  emotion— eminently 
the  expression  of  devotion  and  rap- 
ture. Our  northern  art  is  company 
tively  cold,  icy  as  our  frozen  zone, 
calculating  as  our  northern  races. 
It  is  weU,  then,  that  the  ardour 
of  the  southern  sun  should  quicken 
our  hearts,  that  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Italian  sky  should  be  the  key-note 
to  our  harmonies,  that  free  impulse 
should  carry  us,  as  it  did  the  early 
Italian  painters,  into  an  imaginative 
heaven  peopled  by  beings  not  of 
earth. 

There  are  still  more  specific  rea- 
sons why  the  studv  of  these  Italian 
frescoes  is  specially  suited  to  the 
wants  of  our  iBnglish  school.  In  the 
present  day  we  can  scarcely  venture 
to  use  the  word  "  ideal,"  so  generally 
has  the  term  suffercKi  condemnation 
because  so  grossly  misunderstood; 
but  at  least  we  may  perhaps  ven- 


ture to  assert  that  the  bane  of  our 
English  school  has  been  its  literalism 
and  low  naturalism.  And  we  can- 
not but  think  it  desirable  that  our 
English  artists  should  at  last  see  for 
themselves  that  the  great  Italian 
painters  did  not  take  apostles  and 
prophets  from  the  comers  of  streets^ 
and  that  angels  were  not  mere  ordi- 
nary girls  who  would  come  to  a 
stuaio  at  a  few  shillings  the  sitting. 
These  early  Christian  painters^  when 
they  pictured  heaven,  did  not  build 
her  courts  out  of  the  gross  materials 
of  earth,  or  people  her  mansions  with 
outcasts  from  humanity.  Call  the 
process  "ideal"  or  what  you  will, 
certain  it  is  that  by  some  subtle 
means  these  men  attained  to  the 
transcendental,  that  their  types  were 
far  removed  firom  the  ordinary  model; 
and  from  man  in  his  common  eveiy- 
day  walks.  Somewhat  by  studied 
selection,  somewhat,  it  may  be,  by 
intuitive  sympathy  with  what  is 
essentially  most  beautiful  and  pure, 
these  artists  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  lower  paths  of  actual  life 
into  the  company  of  beings  freed 
from  the  grossness  of  humanity. 
Glimpses  may  indeed  occasionally, 
in  all  countries  and  at  all  periods  m 
the  world's  history,  be  caught  of 
mortals  suited  to  the  higher  regions 
of  the  painter^s  canvass,  for  nature 
contains  within  herself  the  super- 
natural, and  earth  cherishes  in  her 
bosom  the  birthright  of  the  skies. 
But  for  this  vision  of  things  which 
transcend  ordinary  experience,  it  is 
at  least  needful  that  the  artists  of 
our  country  and  generation  should, 
like  the  masters  of  old,  view  nature 
aright.  In  the  present  aspect  of  our 
English  school,  when  the  tree  genius 
of  the  artist  is  constantly  sold  to  the 
most  servile  natui^ftlism,  it  cannot 
indeed  be  too  often  repeated  that 
nature  herself  is  under  a  curse,  that 
Eden  innocence  no  longer  reigns 
upon  earth,  that  man*s  bodily  form 
is  tainted  by  transgression,  that  the 
soul  has  ceased  in  sinless  purity  to 
beam  in  cloudless  sunshine  on  the 
countenance,  and  that  the  tragedy 
of  death  and  corruption  casts  its 
darkness  and  terror  even  on  the 
visible  landscape. 

This  doctrine,  we  are  aware,  has 
been    recently   denounced   by   Mr 
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Kin^aljey   in  his  repaUiBhed   Mis* 
cellaniea,   as    manicneiBm   in    art 
And     oertamly    it   is  a   principle 
little  In  aocoraanoe  with  tne  prac- 
tice  of  bifl  chosen  favonrites  —  the 
T^TBgliah  pre-Raphaelites— and  little 
cojoBonant   with   their   well-known 
love    for  original  sin  under  their 
choeen   sTmool  of  inyeterate  ugli- 
neea.    But  we  caie  not  for  a  term  of 
mere  theological  opprobrinm.    The 
principle  itself,  by  whatever  name 
called,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine 
in  religpon,  an  acknowledged  fact  in 
humanity,  and  lies  as  the  comer-stone 
to  all  sound  philosophy  of  art    A 
principle  of  enl^  whether  or  not  it  be 
actnaUy  personified  under  the  form 
of  Denl,  is  universally  admitted  as 
existent  in  the  world.   This  principle 
of  ctH  out  daily  experience  but  too 
cLenrly  tells  us  is  in  perpetual  con- 
flict against  the  good,  and  revelation 
indicates  that  the  same  war&re  has 
even  divided  heaven  itself.    Gall  it 
what  you  will,  evil  is  a  fact  and  a  mys- 
tery in  the  ordination  of  providence 
from  which  you  cannot  escape.  It  is 
an  admitted  difficulty  in  theology,  in 
life  it  is  a  call  to  continual  warfare, 
and  not  less  in  art  must  the  stem 
fiMt  be  admitted,  and  when  admitted, 
met  as  best  it  may.    The  great  typi- 
cal event  of  Christ  tempted  by  Satan 
oomes  to  us  in  ten  thousand  forms; 
and  the  serpent  in  nature,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  evil,  is  entwined  round  the  tree 
of  the  forest,  and  lurks  beneath  the 
flower.  To  every  true  artist  endowed 
with  spiritual  or  sasthetic  insight, 
each  outward  form  in  creation  is  in- 
deed a  symbol  and  a  manifestation 
of  an  inner  life.    The  human  face  is 
the  mirror  of  the  soul  within,  and  so 
the  outward  face  of  nature — every 
flower  that  smiles,  and  each  beast 
that  roars  from  lurkine  thicket,  is  the 
expieanon  of  essential  harmonies  or 
difiooida    Evil  is  a  fact,  and  the  only 
question  is  how  it  shall  best  be  met 
and  overcome.    It  is  truly  a  curse, 
yet  manifestly  not  an  unmitigated 
carse.    In  life  we  know  that  it  rouses 
to  heroism  and  even  to  virtue  by 
anta^niam.     In  literature  and  in 
art,  m  like  manner,  it  alone  renders 
tragedy  possible;  and  all  the  valour 
and  the  virtue  implied  in  suffering 
relieved  and   overcome,  take  their 
fint  origin  in  evil  existent  and  sin 
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committed  To  go  further  into  this 
question  as  it  here  opens  before  us 
IS  of  course  now  impracticable.  We 
haye  said,  we  trust,  sufficient  to  show 
that  in  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  the  arts,  evil  cannot  be  ignored — 
that  its  existence  once  admitted,  it 
must  be  overruled  for  good,  the  ser- 
pent head  crushed,  the  devU  cast 
out,  Satan,  as  in  Raphael's  well- 
known  picture,  thrown  beneath  the 
feet  of  tne  victorious  Michael  ^e 
art,  indeed,  which  would  say  to  evil, 
Be  thou  my  good,  is  like  to  the  man 
impure  of  leprosy,  or  to  him  whose 
dwelling  was  among  the  tombs, 
possessed  by  an  unclean  spirit  whose 
name  was  legion,  whom  no  man 
could  bind,  no,  not  with  chains. 
We  say  that  in  Christian  art  this 
devil  must  be  cast  out;  — that  in 
all  religious  art  it  has  been  cast 
out ;  and  that  thus  an  artistic  ideal 
has  been  sought  after  and  attained, 
like  unto,  if  the  comparison  be  per- 
mitted, the  new  birth  preached  by 
Christianity  itself.  Mr  Kingsley 
may  call  tms  manicheism  if  h.e  will ; 
but  at  least  it  is  the  principle  which 
Fra  Angelico  and  the  holy  painters 
of  old  have  uniformly  preached 
throughout  their  works.  It  is  the 
principle,  not  of  evil  triumphant, 
out  ot  evil  overcome.  And  thus  in 
these  early  pictures,  like  unto  one 
indeed  published  by  the  Arundel 
Society-^the  Madonna,  with  atten- 
dant angels  and  the  heavenly  host, 
— original  sin  has  civen  place  to  a 
pristine  beauty,  and  art  \b  made  the 
mirror  of  that  first  nature  which  God 
pronounced  as  good. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  les- 
sons which  these  early  Christian 
works  can  teach  to  the  present  gene- 
ration. All  that  exists  is  good,  consti- 
tutes the  ultimate  axiom  in  the  re- 
ceived art  philosophy  of  the  present 
day.  Everything  which  is  found  in 
nature  is  suited  for  a  picture^— this  is 
an  assumed  do^afrom  which  there 
is  now  no  permitted  appeal.  Every- 
thing that  lives  is  beautiful,  ever^  de- 
tail that  can  possibly  be  transcribed 
is  worthy  of  all  reverence,— these  are 
the  guidin£[  maxims  which  now  gov- 
ern the  artist  in  his  work.  But  the 
great  masters  of  old,  as  we  have 
shown,  preached  a  very  different 
doctrine.    The  true  artist  wurks^  in- 
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deed,  in  the  spirit  of  tbejmat  Arti- 
ficer of  the  univeree.  He  studies 
nature  in  order  to  discover  the  typical 
ideas,  those  ori^nal  and  perfect  con- 
ceptions in  which  all  created  varie- 
ties take  their  first  origin,  from  which 
each  departs,  and  vet  towards  which 
again  all  created  oeiDgs  tend.  The 
true  artist  seeks  for  the  restitution  of 
all  things— the  removal  of  those  de- 
fects ana  blemishes  which  mar  the  ab- 
solute perfection.  And  in  many  of  the 
earlier  Christian  works  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  the  painter  loved 
to  enthrone  in  the  upper  portion  of  his 
canvass,  a  glorified  sphere  of  patri- 
archs, prophets,  and  apostles,  resting 
from  their  labour  and  their  earthly 
conflict,  fashioned  according  to  the 
type  of  the  heavenly  places,  without 
spot  or  blemish,  perfect  even  as  the 
sons  of  Gkd.  We  should,  indeed,  in 
the  present  day,  hesitate  thus  to 
write,  were  there  not  still  ancient 
works  to  bear  a  living  testimony  to 
the  truths  we  venture  to  enforce. 
And  these  undymg  truths,  proclaim- 
ed by  all  Christian  art,  our  English 
pre-Kaphaelite  school,  to  its  cost,  has 
chosen  to  ignore. 

Once  more,  reverting  to  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Arundel  Society,  we  find 
abundant  cause  why  the  fresco  art 
of  Italy  should  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  public. 
Fresco-painting  was,  to  the  Italian 
artist,  the  ready  language  by  which 
he  rapidly  expressed  his  tnoughtsand 
emotions.  Easel-pictures  were  by 
comparison  but  subordinate  and  oc- 
casional productions.  And  it  \a  well 
known  that  the  greatest  masters,  from 
Giotto  down  to  Kaphael  and  Michael 
Ajigelo,  executed  their  most  import- 
ant works  through  the  medium  and 
material  of  firesco.  Fortunately  for 
Italy,  but  unhappily  for  England, 
these  wall-pictures  admit  of  no  ready 
removal  Our  National  Gallerv,  as 
we  recently  took  occasion  to  show, 
has  become  richly  endowed  with  a 
consecutive  historic  series  painted 
upon  panel  or  canvass;  but  the 
l^rand  contemporary  Italian  frescoes 
in  convents  and  churches^  in  loggia 
and  stanza — works  which,  in  tact, 
constitute  the  glory,  and  evince  the 
power  of  Italian  art— must  ever  re- 
main, in  legal  phrase,  attached  as 
fixtures  to  the  freehold.    The  un- 


travelled  Englishman  can   beeoiM 
acquainted  with  these  master  pro- 
ductions only  through  the  intenrea- 
tion  of  copies ;  and  hence  the  fs^wal 
and   important  service  which  the 
Arundel  Sodety  seeks  to  confer  npim 
the  general  pablic.     Its  opentKHiB 
may  thus  be  viewed  aa  anxiliazy  to 
the  general  intent  of  the  Natioasl 
Gkdlery.    In  a  recent  artide  we  have 
shown  that  the  historic   series  ao 
wisely  brought  to  Trafalgar  Sqosre 
enables   the  student  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  painting,  from 
Its  first  precarious  rise  to  its  trium- 
phant consummation — ^to  ednoe  the 
Jaws  that  have  gOTemed,  Uie  in- 
fluences which  have  promoted,  this 
vital  development — ^to  connect  into 
one  consecutive  chain  the  wo^  oi 
divers  schools  and  epochs  ;  and  thoa^ 
finally,  as  in  a  panorama,  to  view 
art  as  the  pictorial    history  of  a 
oountor,  the  reflex  of  its  dime,  and 
the   mirror  of  its  landscape,  the 
offspring  of  its  race,  the  last  aod 
triumphant    manifestation    of    its 
wealth  and  civilisation.     What  the 
directors  of  the   National   GoDeo- 
tion  have   accomplished   upon   the 
walls  of  the  Galleiy  itsdf^  the  Goan- 
dl  of  the  Arundel  Sodety  will  at- 
tempt for  the  portfolio  of  their  sub- 
scribers. The  private  libraries  of  our 
country  gentry  may  now  glow  as 
with  tne  fresco  art  of  a  southeiB 
clime,  and  men  even  of  moderate 
means  may  possess,  as  in  a  develop- 
ed history,  illustrstioiis  ci  the  rare 
Italian  masters.   By  such  means  the 
choicest  works  become  diffused  and 
popularised,   and   are  brought,  as 
it  were,  to  the  very  door  of  every 
Englishman.    The  dissemination  of 
such  productions  may  be  deemed  aa 
important,  if  not,  indeed,  an  essential 
part  of  that  general  education,  that 
extension  of  cultured  taste  whidi  has 
for  some  years  been  among  the  most 
happy  results  of  the  art  revival  in 
this  country. 

These  frescoes  of  Italy,  moreover, 
concern  the  profesdonal  artist  not  less 
than  the  public  at  Isa^  As  com- 
positions specially  destsned  for  aa 
architectural  position,  they  serve  as 
the  very  best  precedents  of  that  pic- 
torial decoration  which  is  now,  year 
by  year,  more  generally  applied  to 
the  adornment  of  ourdvil  and  ecde- 
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nastical  edifices.  Space  will  not 
pennit  us  to  criticise  the  frescoes 
which  have  been  executed  by  some 
of  our  most  skilled  artists  in  the 
Fkdace  at  Westminster.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  fresco  process  and  treatment 
in  Italy  wonla  have  corrected  those 
errors  and  misconceptions  which 
have  unfortunately  marked  many  of 
thoee  works  for  national  failures. 
The  b^t  Italian  frescoes  are  wholly 
free  from  rawness  and  crudity,  the 
colours  and  shadows  are  pure  and 
transparent  These  works  m  compo- 
sition are  distimpiisbed  by  a  balanced 
hannony  suited  to  the  symmetry  of 
architectural  arrangement;  ana  in 
Bevere  dignity  they  are  consonant 
with  the  lines,  the  proportions,  and 
the  stability  of  astructure  designed  to 
endure  for  ages.  Thus  raised  above 
the  common  level  of  everyday  exist- 
ence, the  types  of  humanity  ennobled 
with  somewhat  of  senatorial  dij^ity, 
they  partake  of  that  grand  histonc 
manner,  which,  in  art,  no  less  than 
in  literature,  is  best  fitted  for  the  en- 
during reconl  of  a  nation's  ereatnesa 
These  £resco-pictures  we  have  seen 
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are  now  threatened  with  destruction. 
But  this,  the  calamity  of  Italy^  may 
be  England's  opportunity.  We  are 
endowed  with  wealth  ana  power,  and 
we  must  be  ready  to  save  and  to  seize 
the  treasures  offered  for  our  use.  We 
must  wait,  ever  eager  on  the  watch. 
Dynasties  are  overthrown,  and  old 
families  have  fallen,  and  heirlooms, 
the  riches  of  art,  may  in  sore  need  be 
put  to  a  bidding.  Democracy,  which 
sold  in  our  own  country  the  finery  of 
a  Charles,  may  not  always  in  Florence 
conserve  the  pictures  of  the  PittL 
The  authorities  of  our  National  Gktl- 
lery,  we  say,  must  be  upon  vigilant 
watch.  The ''  autonomy '  estabBshed 
in  Tuscany  may  yet,  like  many  other 
grand  conceptions,  fall  short  of 
money;  nobles,  who  have  still  some- 
thing to  lose,  mav  yet  be  glad  to  fly 
from  pillage,  with  pictures  rolled  in 
their  portmanteaus.  But  some  works 
cannot  be  carried  into  safety;  and 
therefore  it  was  a  happy  thought 
which  led  the  Arundel  Society  to 
secure  by  copies  those  frail  and  fad- 
ing frescoes  which  now,  almost  at 
any  moment,  a  cannon-shot  may  de- 
stroy. 
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EvEBTBODY  hean,  and  perhaps 
utters,  a  dozen  of  these  portentous 
sentences  every  day,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, never  took  the  trouble  to  con- 
sider  what  a  proverb  is — what  it  is 
that  makes  it  so  popular  among  all 
classes,  hieh  and  low,  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Lord  John 
Russell  defined  a  proverb,  by  saying 
it  was  the  wit  of  one  man  and  the 
wisdom  of  many  :  a  very  clever- 
looking,  and  neatly -expressed  de- 
scription, but  liable  to  be  questioned, 
if  we  take  it  in  the  sense  that  a  pro- 
verb was  originally  a  coruscation  of 
wit,  and  became  cooled  and  condensed 
in  the  course  of  time  into  a  solid 
nucleus  of  wisdom ;  for  one  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  a  proverb  is,  that 
in  its  first  intention,  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally the  veriest  prose  that  the 
greatest  blockhead  could  give  utter- 
ance to— the  flattest,  dullest,  most 
unquestionable  truth:  andtheessence 
of  the  proverb  resiaes  in  that  very 
quality.  It  must  be  almost  as  un- 
deniable as  the  fact  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  or  the  learned  obser- 
vation of  one  of  the  fools  in  Shak- 
speare,  who  says  "*Tis  ten  o*clock, 
and  in  another  hour  'twill  be  eleven : '^ 
for  you  will  observe,  that  the  whole 
force  and  pungency  of  a  proverb  lies 
in  its  application,  and  not  in  the 
depth  and  ingenuity  of  its  original 
form.  If  a  man  were  to  attend  the 
silk-mills  at  Manchester,  and  observe 
the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
thr^s^  then  proceed  to  London,  and 
see  those  elegant  filaments  knitted 
into  a  vari-coloured  receptacle  for 
money :  and  then  were  to  continue 
his  studies  into  a  market-place  like 
ancient  Smithfield,  and  examine  the 
pendent  auricles  of  a  prodigious  piff ; 
and  after  all  this  preliminary  study 
were  to  announce  the  startling  fact, 
that  you  could  not  make  a  silk  puise 
out  of  a  sow's  ear,  jon  would  give 
him  very  little  credit  for  ingenuitv 
in  making  such  a  discovery.  But  if 
he  were  to  tell  you  of  a  fellow,  famous 
from  his  birth  for  clownishness  and 
ill  temper,  who,  by  some  circumstance 
or  other,  nad  been  called  on  to  fill  a 
situation  requiring  generosity  and 


refinement,  and  failed  entirely  in 
hiding  for  a  moment  the  original 
selfishness  and  stolidity  of  his  nature, 
you  would  say,  "No  wonder  he  failed; 
you  can't  maJce  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear,"  and  immediately  the 
saying  becomes  full  of  meanine.  The 

apparent  by  the  very  truthfulness  of 
the  assertion ;  and  we  find  that  a  dull 
enunciation  of  a  commonplace  has 
suddenly  grown  philosophy,  natural 
history,  knowledge  of  character,  and 
wit.  And  another,  and  perhaps 
greater,  the  charm  of  a  proverb  is, 
that  it  enlists  our  vanity  on  its 
behalf  by  calling  forth  the  fiftcultieB 
of  our  own  minda  It  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  puzzle  or  ri£ 
die,  which  everybody  thinks  good 
when  they  have  had  the  cleverness 
to  euess  it ;  and  here  it  is  so  easy, 
and  yet  so  ^t,  so  metaphorical,  ana 
yet  so  striking,  that  we  feel  proud 
of  the  double  exertion  by  which 
we  see  both  its  primaiy  sense  and 
its  far  livelier  intention.  "  Ha !  ha! " 
we  say,  **  you  thought  I  didn't  know 
what  you  meant ;  youfancied  I  did  not 
know  which  was  the  purse,  and  which 
was  the  ear  ;  but  a  nod's  as  good  as  a 
wink  to  a  blind  horse."  Why,  there's 
another  proverb,  as  utterly  incapable 
of  disproof  as  the  other ;  a  most  star- 
ing, glaring,  unquestionable  truism ; 
for  who  in  the  world  ever  supposed 
that  ablind  charger  saw  any  difference 
between  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a 
twinkle  of  the  eye  1  You  can  never 
call  these  platitudes  wisdom  as  re- 
gards the  i>rofundity  of  the  abstract 
truth  contained  in  them.  If  a  pro- 
verb indeed  required  serious  medita- 
tion, first  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  its  terms,  secondly,  the  exact  cor- 
rectness of  its  statement,  you  would 
have  no  time  to  make  its  application. 
If  a  man  by  some  miracle  of  stupidity 
did  not  knowwhat  a  bird  was,orwhat 
a  bush  was,  or  even  how  utterly  value- 
less a  canary,  or  a  bird  of  Paradise 
itself,  on  the  upper  branch  of  a  bram- 
ble would  be,  however  pleasant  it 
would  prove  if  he  had  it  fairly  be- 
tween his  palms,  he  would  never  re- 
cognise the  propriety  of  preferring  a 
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present* gain  to  an  nnoertain  hope, 
which  is  contained  in  the  words— 
**  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bash.**  Original  dolness  and  un- 
deniahle  accuracy  are  therefore  the 
proper  fonndations  for  a  homely  pro- 
▼era  Who  can  hesitate  to  agree 
with  a  man  who  tells  yon  that  *'  one 
man  may  take  a  horse  to  the  watei^ 
but  twenty  can't  make  him  drink  9*^ 
Ib  there  a  schoolboy  so  obtuse  as  not 
to  perceiTe  the  fact  that  "when  the 
cat  is  away  the  mice  will  play?"  Is 
there  a  bookkeeper  or  housewife  who 
does  not  feel  that "  many  alittle  makes 
a  mickle)"  There  may  be  another 
class  of  proverbs  which  move  just 
one  step  farther  forward  towards  the 
intellectual,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
lelj  for  their  reception  entirely  on 
a  mere  statement  ot  a  fact '  There  is 
one  which  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute 
external  beauty  to  an  internal  virtue, 
— which  equabses  the  g^ft  of  nature 
by  placing  on  a  par  with  them  the 
charms  of  character,  and  shows  that 
even  the  shape  of  a  nose,  the  colour 
of  a  cheek,  the  expression  of  an  eye, 
may  be  altered  by  liberality  of  con- 
duct. "  Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does  "  is  not  a  veiy  elegant,  but  it  is 
a  very  terse,  enunciation  ot  the  self- 
apparent  truth,  that  gratitude  is  a 
greater  beautifier  than  paint  or  pearls; 
that  for  every  favour  we  receive,  a 
new  improvement  takes  place  in  the 
benefactor's,  or  more  likely  the  bene- 
factress's, appearance,  till,  when  we 
have  been  benefited  by  repeated  acts 
of  beneficence,  the  homeliness,  if  there 
is  any,  disappear!^  the  brow  becomes 
Grecian,  the  motions  become  grace- 
ful ;  wedon't  perceive  the  squint— and 
as  to  the  limp  and  stutter,  they  are 
mere  delusions  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
and  have  no  existence  in  the  reality 
of  things.  We  have  been  delighted 
to  see  in  Paris  the  respectful  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
even  m  the  street.  These  are  j^ene- 
raUy  poor  women,  and  sometimes 
ladies  of  a  strongly  religious  bias, 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  wretched.  They  go 
noiselessly  about  their  work,  dressed 
in  the  most  unbecoming  raiment  they 
could  select.  Their  faces  are  nearly 
hidden  beneath  a  deep  fidl  of  white 
linen.  Thebrother  garments  are  bUick. 
Th^  are  often  old,  and  have  no  ex- 


ternal advantages  to  recommend 
them ;  yet  we  have  seen  the  French 
soldiers  slacken  their  pace  as  they 
met  these  devoted  ministrants,  and 
respectfully  give  them  way.  French 
gentlemen  touched  their  hats  as  they 
glided  by ;  and  we  will  answer  for  it 
that  those  thoughtless  Zouaves  and 
light-hearted  Chasseurs  would  have 
hSen  rather  difficult  to  appease,  if  any 
one  had  maintained  before  them  that 
the  most  ancient  and  plainest  of  the 
Sisters  was  one  whit  mferior  to  the 
Venus  de  Medida 

And  our  own  poor  fellows  at  Scu- 
tari !  What  must  they  have  thought 
of  such  apparitions  of  heavenly  b^u- 
ty  as  were  presented  to  them,  when 
the  English  Sistersof  Charity— bound 
by  no  vow  but  the  obligation  they 
voluntarily  incurred  to  risk  life  and 
health  in  the  alleviation  of  human 
sorrow— the  gentle-nurtured,  kind- 
voiced,  calm-eyed  daughters  of  fine 
old  manor-houses,  who  had  left  the 
refinements  of  their  station,  and  the 
hop^  of  their  youth,  on  this  holy 
mission— when  these  unpretending 
ladies,  we  say.  walked  with  quiet 
steps  between  the  rows  of  their  beds? 
We  do  not  know ;  and  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  inquire  if  the  charms 
of  female  beauty  are  added  to  the 
far  higher  charms  of  godly  life  and 
heroic  endeavour,  which  are  the 
glory  of  Florence  Niffhtin^e  and 
her  friends;  but  of  this  m  sure— 
the  British  soldier  recovered  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  British  soldier's 
mother  left  at  home,  and  his  widow 
in  her  silent  cottage,  and  his  children 
at  their  village-scnool,  have  a  deep 
persuasion  tlutt  no  painter  and  no 
poet  have  ever  desired  such  noble 
features,  or  idealised  so  divine  an 
expression,  as  belong  to  that  self-de- 
voted band.  -Such  is  the  innate 
power  of  the  apparently  vulgar  pro- 
verb-*'' Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does."  But  there  are  some  proverbs 
which,  though  universal  in  their  ap- 
plication, are  so  local  in  t^eir  colour- 
ing and  language,  that  their  meaning 
is  not  so  easily  seen  by  the  uniniti- 
ated. When  a  Scotchman  wishes  to 
tell  you  that  the  object  you  aim  at  is 
not  very  easily  attainable,  he  gives 
you  a  little  geographical  information 
m  the  words, "  It's  a  far  cry  to  Loch- 
aw"— which  was  the  proud  boast 
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of  one  of  the  CampbellB  wben  the 
goveniment  threatened  to  yisit  his 
valley,  and  punish  him  for  some 
transpeBsion.  ^'Easier  said  than 
done  would  be  our  Enf^lish  form  of 
the  same,  or,  "  Catch,  if  you  can." 
There  is  another  proverb  in  the 
North,  which  immortalises  the  un- 
charitableness  of  a  certain  persona^ 
of  the  name  of  Blind  John,  but  is 
used  to  tell  you  that  something  will 
never  occur.  ''Wait  till  I  see,  as 
Blind  John  said  to  the  beggars,"  im- 
plying that,  as  the  said  John  was  not 
in  a  capacity  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
compact,  as  he  is  clearly  declared  to 
be  blind,  the  beggars  will  have  to  be 
expectant  ail  their  lives.  These  com- 
mon sajdngs,  to  which  a  particular 
interest  is  attached  by  the  mention- 
ing of  a  particular  man's  name,  mnst 
have  sprung  up  in  some  narrow  circle, 
and,  gradually  spreading  and  spread- 
ing as  the  truth  became  apparent, 
retained  the  individual  api)ellation 
long  after  his  real  peculiarities  were 
forgotten. 

Hobson's  choice  is  immortalised  by 
Milton,  but  owes  nothing  more  to  the 
great  author  than  the  mere  fact  that 
the  worthy  stable-keeper  gave  his 
customers  only  the  very  unsatisfac- 
tory choice  of  having  the  particular 
horse  whose  turn  it  was  to  go  out — 
or  none.  The  application  was  imme- 
diately made  by  every  Cambridge 
man  who  was  offered  the  option  l^ 
tween  a  small  preferment  or  none  at 
all,  or  a  glass  of  small  beer  in  the 
utter  unattainability  of  XX.  So  that, 
at  last,  the  insufiident  stud  of  the 
university  carrier  was  a  standing 
text  in  favour  of  accepting  what  one 
could  get,  and  of  being  content  there- 
with. 

These,  however,  are  not  specimens 
of  the  original  proverb,  pure  and 
simple.  Of  these  we  have  spoken 
already  as  being  facts  of  the  most 
api)allmg  barrenness,  and  deriving 
their  importance  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  utterly  un- 
deniable by  the  most  contradictory 
of  men.  But  they  have  another  cha- 
racteristic which  we  have  not  touched 
on  vet.  If  a  room  were  hung  round 
witu  the  most  common  of  those  fa- 
miliar sa^rings,  tbey  would  be  per- 
petual incitements  to  good  conduct ; 
'  ^r  we  must  say  in  behalf  of  proverbs 


that  we  never  met  with  one  which 
encouraged  the  slightest  impropriety 
of  behaviour.  They  inculcate  uni- 
formly the  virtues  — of  gratitude, 
''Don't  look  a  given  horse  in  the 
mouth  *  —  of  economy,  "  A  penny 
saved 's  a  penny  got  "—of  a  judicious 
choice  of  our  companions,  "  A  black 
sheep  spoils  the  flock" — of  self-com- 
mand, ''You  can't  eat  your  cake  and 
have  it" — of  contentment,  "  Half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread;"  and 
rushing  into  poetry,  you  are  encour- 
aged to  good  hours,  with  a  promise 
attadied— 

"  Early  to  bed,  early  to  riae* 
Makea  a  man  healthy,  and  wealthy, 
and  wise." 

People,  indeed,  have  found  fault 
with  the  very  sagacious  and  com- 
mon-sense precepts  contained  in  the 
majority  or  these  popular  sayings. 
Some  have  traced  the  love  of  the 
dollar^  manifested  so  powerfully  by 
our  big  brothers  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  little  manual  which  might  be 
called  the  Money-gettei's  Handbook, 
furnished  to  them  by  the  great  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  under  the  name  of 
"  Poor  Richard.'*  In  this  he  strings 
up  an  amazing  roll  of  proverbs,  ful 
nrg^ing  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
main  chance ;  and  perhaps,  in  his 
anxiety  to  put  down  extravagance 
and  thoughtlessness  and  ostentation, 
he  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  ana 
praised  the  acquisitive  faculties  too 
nighly.  Only  once  or  twice  we  get 
out  of  the  sound  of  the  money-bags. 
One  of  these  is  where  he  offers  a 
general  inducement  to  carefulness  of 
small  inatter&  "A  little  neglect," 
he  says,  *'  may  breed  great  mischief 
For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost ; 
for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost ; 
for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost, 
being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  en- 
emy.^ And  this,  which  feebly  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  unadorned 
baldness  of  the  proverb's  downright 
language,  will  form  a  favouraole 
stage  to  us  in  our  pourne^r  to  the 
next  style  of  sententious  philosophy 
known  as  the  fable.  And  here  we 
get  upon  higher  ground.  A  kind  of 
interest  is  fulded.to  the  mere  state- 
ment, by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
machinery ;  for  we  find  that  generally 
a  fable  is  a  proverb  put  into  action — 
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fL    djramstic  ezpoBition  of  the  same 
iTiTta.te  &ct — 80  that  it  is  easy,  in 
most  instanoes,  to  sum  up  the  wnole 
X'esalt  of  pages  of  fable  in  a  single  line 
oF  CL  veU-uiown  adage.  Bat  first  the 
oxi£;in  of  the  fabular  form  will  account 
for  ^e  apparently  roundabout  wayin 
^r^ich  the  same  end  is  attained.  The 
F&ble  took  its  rise  in  the  East,  where 
cleespotic  government  seems  insepar- 
akl>le  from  the  heat  of  climate  and  fer- 
tUit J  of  soil.  When  a  dreadful,  cruel- 
liieartcd  king  is  seated  on  his  throne, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  armed  attend- 
ants are  in  the  hall  of  audience,  ready 
"to  cot  an  unlucky  courtier's  head  off 
if  he  says  a  word  to  offend  the  tyrant, 
70a  may  be  sure  that  there  is  not 
quite  so  much  plain  speaking  as  in 
our  more  fortunate  clime.   How  is  it 
possible  to  give  a  remote  hint  of  dis- 
approval of  the  actions  of  a  very  mag- 
ninoent  three-toSed  bashaw,  who  may 
resent  your  impertinence  with  a  bas- 
tBHido,  or  a  twist  or  two  of  the  bow- 
string] Wisdom  was  forced  to  cover 
its  nauseous  taste,as  pills  are  wrapped 
up  in  silver;  and  a  famt  presentiment 
was  ^ven  of  his  own  conduct  in  a 
descnption  of  a  sore-headed  bear  or 
sick  lion.    In  this  particular,  then, 
the  Fs^le  differs  from  the  Proverb, 
that  it  is  not  founded  on  a  self-evident 
truth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  derives  its 
Talne  from  the  impossibility  of  its  ac- 
tual occurrence.  Horses,  dogs,  tigers, 
and  foxes^  all  talk  and  argue—a  thing 
in  itself  inadmissible  in  any  natund 
history  book,  but  quite  appropriate 
in  a  book  of  fables— for  it  gives  such 
an  excellent  means  of  escape  to  the 
speaker,  if  perchance  the  despot  does 
not  understand  the  allusion.    How 
can  the  most  truculent  of  tyrants  put 
a  man  to  death  for  merely  relating  a 
conversation  between  a  wolf  ana  a 
lamb,  or  an  owl  and  its  children) 
Once  on  a  time  a  Shah  of  Persia  was 
riding  out  with  ooe  of  his  courtiers  : 
the  king  was  greatly  devoted  to  war 
and  hunting,  and  impoverished  his 
country  by  the  expenses  he  incurred 
in  these  two  way&  The  courtier  was 
a  good  patriot,  and  very  anxious  to 
re-estabush  peace  over  all  the  realm  : 
but  if  he  had  ventured  to  say,  "  I 
advise   your  majesty  to  attend  to 
the  prosperity  of  your  kingdom,  and 
leave  off  wasting  whole  territories 
to  be  coverts  for  your  game,**  the 
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answer  would  prabably  have  been, 
''Allah  Inshallah!  I  defile  your 
mother^s  grave,  and  spit  on  your 
father's  beard.  Cast  the  insulter 
from  the  tower  of  our  highest  castle." 
So  he  went  in  a  quieter  way  to  work. 
As  they  psssed  some  ruins  he  pre- 
tended to  listen,  and  every  now  and 
then  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  cried, 
<'  Capital!  excellent!  bravo!**  ''What 
amuses  you  9"  said  the  king.  ''The 
owls,**  he  said, "  the  sagadous,  steady 
old  owls."  "What  are  they  doingr 
inquired  the  Shah.  "They  are  re- 
joicing greatly,  and  congratulating 
themselves  on  Uie  virtues  of  so  great 
a  kin^.  I  understand  their  langnage^ 
and  it  is  really  eurioai  to  see  how 
wise  they  an."  "They  must  be 
very  sennble  birds,"  replied  the 
monarch,  "and  have  a  good  judg- 
ment in  the  qualities  of  crown^ 
heada  I  am  glad  they  approve  of 
my  conduct ;  but  what  do  they  actu- 
ally say  T  "One  said  to  the  other," 
replied  the  courtier, "  what  a  good 
sovereign  our  lord  the  Shah  is ;  for 
he  is  not  like  his  foolish  predecessor, 
perpetuallv  clearing  the  country  and 
Duiiding  £resh  houses,  so  that  there 
would  soon  be  no  pLice  for  us  in  the 
whole  land ;  but  see  how  he  idlows 
whole  towns  to  fall  into  ruins,  and 
farms  to  go  to  decay,  and  barns  to 
get  covered  with  ivy.  Oh  !  he  is  a 
true  friend  of  the  owls ;  and,  ti  whit ! 
ti  whoo !  long  live  the  king !"  The 
histories  tell  us  that  the  courtier^s 
object  was  gained,  and  that  the  owls 
wereverv  soon  the  only  discontented 
race  in  the  Shah's  dominions.  There 
is  therefore  something  of  a  slavish 
quality  in  the  fable  — an  indirect 
method  of  enunciating  a  truth ;  and 
if  we  trace  anv  circumstance  yon 
like,  which  is  the  subject  both  of  a 
fable  and  a  proverb,  you  will  see 
what  new  disguises  the  Oriental 
version  has  to  assume  in  oomj>arison 
with  the  European— how  plam  John 
Bull  has  to  sport  a  long  beard  in  the 
character  of  a  goat,  or  a  hump  on 
his  back  in  the  character  of  a  drome- 
dary, to  prevent  his  nationality  from 
being  recognised.  Our  earliest  fabu- 
list Esop,  IS  perhaps  a  fable  himself, 
for  nobody  can  tell  anything  about 
him ;  we  only  know  that  his  name  is 

given  to  the  oldest  collection,  and  that 
e  wrote  in  Greek.    The  fables,  how- 
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ever,  still  extant  under  his  name,  are 
acknowledged  by  the  greatest  scholars 
not  to  be  of  his  composition,  and  we 
must  go  to  bis  Latin  imitator  Pbaed- 
rus,  wno  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus and  his  tyrannical  successors,  be- 
fore we  come  in  contact  with  anytning 
more  substantial  than  a  name  and  a 
myth.  This  elegant  yersifier  was 
contented  to  make  his  countrymen 
acquainted  with  the  aphoristic  trea- 
sures which  had  been  accumulating 
for  many  ages  in  Greece  under  the 
name  of  Esop;  and  it  is  nerhaps 
characteristic  of  the  essentially  sub- 
servient  nature  of  these  composi- 
tions, that  their  introduction  at 
Rome  is  coincident  with  the  loss  of 
Roman  liberty,  and  that  when  life, 
property,  and  tame  became  depend- 
ent on  the  breath  of  one  man,  the 
fabularform  of  illustration  came  into 
play.  But  eyen  this  disguise,  we  are 
told,  was  not  suflScient,  and  that  the 
consciousness  of  Tiberius  and  his 
infamous  minister  Scqanus,  enabled 
them  to  decipher  the  hidden  meaning 
of  some  of  these  innocent  little  tales. 
Many  of  these  haye  been  translated, 
adapted,  and  modernised^  so  that 
when  we  hear  a  fable  in  German. 
French,  or  English,  its  fount  ana 
origin  are  yexy  often  traceable  to  the 
Roman.  Even  when  you  think  a 
perfect  noyelty  is  presented  to  you, 
you  must  not  be  too  sure  that  it  is 
not  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face. 
Eyery  means  is  used  to  deceive  you 
in  this  respect— the  fMBrsonages  are 
changed,  the  scene  is  different — 
and  yet  there  is  no  denying,  when 
all  the  outside  coyerin^  are  stripped 
off,  that  the  identity  is  clear. 
The  dog  that  dropped  the  meat  from 
his  mouth  to  grasp  at  the  shadow 
of  it  in  the  water,  the  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothina^,  the  ass  with  the 
lion*s  skin,  and  many  others,  haye 
gone  the  round  of  all  European  lan- 
fipages,  and  have  so  long  been  estab- 
Fished,  that  each  nation  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  them  of  so  distant  an 
origin.  The  best  way  really  to  con- 
stitute these  strangers  denizens  and 
fellow-citizens,  is  that  pursued  by  the 
Germans.  We  find,  in  seyeral  in- 
stances, that  they  add  to  them  and 
improye  them,  and  by  novelty  of 
treatment,  and  turning  them  to  a  far 
higher  moral,  make  them  really  their 


own.  See,  in  the  instance  of  the 
daw  with  the  borrowed  plumage, 
how  exquisitely  Lessing  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  injured  bird,  and  giyes 
quite  a  new  turn  to  the  stor^.  In- 
stead of  being  merely  a  warning  to 
people  not  to  adorn  tnemselyes  with 
ornaments  they  are  not  entitled  to, 
he  stretches  the  lesson  a  step  farther, 
and  lectures  the  peacocks  for  their 
iUiberality  in  denymg  eyen  the  onia> 
ment  the  unfortunate  animal  can 
honestly  claim.  It  is  too  much  the 
way  with  all  of  ns,  if  we  find  a  per- 
son  assuming  too  much  in  one  direc- 
tion, to  consider  him  to  haye  no  merit 
at  aJL  If  a  man,  pretoiding  to  be 
able  to  sing,  breaks  aown  in  the  ''Bay 
of  Biscay,  we  feel  persuaded  he  can  t 
say  the  multiplication  table :  if  we 
find  him  failins  in  Fremeh  or  Italian, 
we  set  him  <K>wn  as  an  ass,  who 
knows  nothing  about  Enslish ;  and 
jet  he  may  be  a  yeiy  good  arithme- 
tician though  a  wretched  songster, 
and  a  perfect  master  of  his  native 
tongue  though  ignorant  of  French 
and  Italian.  Here  is  Lessing^s 
fable :—"  A  foolish  daw  tricked  her- 
self out  in  the  fallen  feathers  of  some 
beautiful  peacocks,  and  when  she 
thought  she  was  completely  dressed, 
mixed,  in  an  audadous  manner, 
among  the  birds  of  Juno.  She  was 
detected  at  a  glance,  and  the  pea- 
cocks fell  upon  her  with  all  tneir 
bills  to  tear  off  her  borrowed  omar 
menta.  '  Haye  done,'  she  cried  at 
last, '  you  have  got  all  that  was  yours 
back  again.'  But  the  peacocks,  who 
had  noticed  the  brilliant  wing  fea- 
thers of  the  daw,  answered, '  Silence 
fool!  these  can't  be  yours;'  and 
pecked  on." 

In  the  same  way  we  haye  all  heard 
of  a  cloud  coming  before  the  sun,  as 
a  lesson  that  happiness  cannot  last, 
and  that  even  the  brightest  of  for- 
tunes is  never  safe  from  obscuration. 
A  German,  of  the  name  of  Fald^, 
gives  this  old  story  so  perfectly  new 
a  turn  that  it  seems  like  a  precept  of 
the  Old  Testament  translated  mto 
the  New— a  mere  moral  lesson  ele- 
vated into  a  Christian  command. 
"  A  thick  rain-cloud  nassed  in  front 
of  the  great  light  of  tne  world.  The 
sun  was  coyered  for  some  time ;  bat 
scarcely  had  the  cloud  passed  on 
when  he  illuminated  its  edges  with  a 
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beoatif nl  light.  A  man  deaeryes  to 
be  oihlled  a  light  of  the  world,  who 
does  good  to  an  enemy  when  the 
boiir  oif  safferin^  is  past 

These  are  maae  true  German  &hlea 
though  founded  on  old  Esop;  and 
aa  we  obsenred  that  all  proverbs  had 
a   usefnl  tendency  as  regards  our 
iHTorldly  wisdom,  we  may  go  farther 
with  these  im]^royed  &bles,  and  con- 
sider them  incitements  to  virtue  and 
goodness.    J£  any  one^  for  instance, 
is  mdined  to  boast  of  having  with- 
stood temptation— of  having  resisted 
a  good  opportunity  of  enriching  him- 
8e£r  by  wrondul  act,  or  advanced 
his  position  by  uinujBtifiable  beha- 
Tioor,  let  us  take  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  into  consideration— let  us 
see  whether  the  merit  is  so  verv 
great,  or  whether  the  thing  on  which 
he  plmnes  himself  was  not  forced 
upon  him  by  his  situation  at  the 
time.    We  remember,  in  Esop,  how 
a  certain  wolf  had  a  bone  sticking  in 
its  throat,  and  persuaded  the  long- 
necked  crane  to  pull  it  out    Now 
Leasing  founds  a  great  moral  lesson 
on  thisinddent,  and  relates  it  in  the 
following  way : — 

A  wou  lay  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  reviewed  his  past  life : — **  Well, 
I  am  a  smner,"  he  said,  **  but  after 
al^  not  a  very  great  one.  I  have  done 
eviLno  doubt  but  1  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  good.  Once,  I  remember, 
there  came  to  me  a  bleating  lamb 
that  had  wandered  from  the  flock. 
It  was  so  near  that  I  could  have 
strangled  it  at  once,  but  I  did  nothing 
to  it  At  the  same  moment  I  heard 
the  baainff  and  bleating  of  a  sheep 
with  perfect  indifference,  though  I 
knew  there  was  no  doe  near  to  guard 
it"  "Ah,  I  remember  the  occur- 
rence perfectly,"  said  the  reverend 
Fox,  who  was  come  to  hear  his  con- 
fession. "  It  was  at  the  veiy  time 
when  yo9  w^re  cholipng  witn  that 
horrid  bone  which  the  crane  after- 
wards pnlled  out  of  your  throat" 

This  lesson  against  the  pretence  to 
goodness  advanced  by  the  vainglor- 
ious wolf,  may  be  fitly  followed  by  a 
warning  against  believing  his  boast- 
fol  statements  when  addressed  to 
simpler  listeners  than  the  fox.  The 
|;reat  and  good  Archbishop  F6n61on 
IB  tbe  author  of  it  *'  A  number  of 
sheep  were  securely  placed  within 
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their  fence,  the  dogs  were  sound 
asleep,  and  Alexis,  seated  beneath  a 
spreac&ng  beech-tree,  played  on  his 
pipe  with  the  neighbouring  diep- 
nerds.  A  famished  wolf  came,  and 
through  the  bars  of  the  fence  exa- 
mined the  flock.  A  youne  and  in« 
experienced  sheep,  who  had  seen  no* 
thing  of  the  world,  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him.  '  What  are  you 
come  in  search  of  here?'  he  said  to 
the  glutton.  '  The  grass,  my  dear ; 
the  soft  and  tender  grass,*  replied 
the  wolf.  '  You  know  there  is  no* 
thing  so  sweet  as  the  pasture  on 
the  green  meadow,  enamelled  with 
flowers,  and  to  quench  the  thirst  at 
a  clear  and  crystal  stream.  I  have 
found  them  both  in  this  place.  What 
more  can  be  required)  Hove  phi- 
losophy^  which  teaches  one  to  be 
contented  with  little.'  'Is  it  really 
true,'  returned  the  young  sheep. 
'  that  you  don't  live  upon  flesh,  ana 
that  you  are  satisfied  with  a  little 
grass  ?  If  so,  let  us  live  as  brothers, 
and  feed  together.'  The  moment  the 
sheep  went  out  of  the  fence  into  the 
meadow,  the  amiable  philosopher 
tore  him  to  pieces,  and  swallowed 
him  every  morsel" 

And  now  we  will  pass  to  a  higher 
style  of  fable  still,  for  these  thingsgo 
on  improving  as  we  advance.  The 
proverb  is  a  short  sentence,  grammar 
tically  saying  one  thing  and  essen- 
tially meaning  another.  A  fable,  in 
its  ori^,  is  an  amplification  of  this; 
for  it  is  a  statement  of  one  thing 
regarding  a  horse  or  cow,  while  it 
is  an  illustration  of  something  else 
regarding  ourselves.  The  next  step 
in  the  fable  is  that  in  which  we 
find  that  men  are  the  actors  as 
well  as  the  scholars — that  it  is  a 
story  in  which  men  are  introduced 
as  warnings  or  lessons  to  other  men ; 
and,  so  far,  at  oiice  proves  its  supe- 
riority by  the  fact  that  the  variety  of 
incident  may  be  infinitely  enlar^d, 
since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  positions 
in  which  men  may  be  placM.  For, 
after  all,  the  amount  of  human  feel- 
ing which  can  be  expressed  by  any 
action  of  a  sheep  or  lion  is  very  small. 
The  interest,  such  as  it  is,  is  centred 
upon  the  ingenuity  with  which  such 
an  apparentlv  dissimilar  circle  of 
thoughts  and  propensities  can  be 
made  to  embrace  the  feelings  and 
2K 
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aapintiooB  of  the  bmnan  heart.  We 
care  nothing  for  the  fox  or  the  bear, 
the  wolf  or  the  camely — ^their  whole 
hold  upon  QB  is  aa  repieaentatiYea  of 
^  coming  or  ill-natured,  the  cruel 
or  the  aabmiaaiTe.  Bat  in  the  fable 
we  hare  now  ^i  to  there  is  a  doable 
life.  There  m  an  interest  thrown 
round  the  personages  of  the  tale,  and 
the  moral  is  drawn  home  to  ns  at  last 
by  tiie  tonch  of  natnre  which  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.  Some  of  these, 
independent  of  the  dedactions  to  be 
drawn  firom  them,  would  be  deli^tfol 
as  mere  tales.  Bat  when  the  reader, 
in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  inci- 
dents, finds  they  have  an  intimate 
rdation  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and  are 
lessons  as  well  as  stories,  he  perceives 
that  Esop  has  risen  into  a  higher 
order,  ana  that  the  fable  has  become 
a  parable.  A  very  old  one^  which 
originally  appeared  in  prose,  in  Addi- 
sons  Spectator^  as  a  translation  firom 
a  Persian  author,  retains  its  place  in 
onr  old  ooUectlons  in  the  admirable 
veision  of  PamelL  Its  object  is  to 
tell  ns  that  we  are  no  judges  of  the 
ways  of  Providence ;  that  what  may 
appear  for  our  good  is  mercifully 
taken  away ;  that  what  we  fear  and 
^eve  for  is,  in  fact,  an  interposition 
in  our  favour.  The  chief  penonage 
of  the  story  is  an  aged  hermit,  who 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  sublunary  things,  and  was 
perplexed  by  the  spectacle  of  trium- 
phant vice  and  suffering  virtue.  To 
mquire  into  these  things  "he  left  his 
oeD,  the  pilgrim  staff  he  bore,  and 
fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before^" 
and  commenced  his  journey.  He  is 
soon  joined  by  a  young  man,  who 
proves  so  agreeable  a  companion  that 
they  resolve  to  continue  together; 
and  as  night  came  on,  they  drew  near 
to  a  stately  castle.  Here  the  master, 
with  ostentadous  civility,  presses  his 
kindness  upon  them.  He  forces  them 
to  taste  his  richest  dishes,  and  boasts 
of  his  invaluable  plate.  The  vounger 
piest  rewards  his  hospitality  by  str- 
ing a  golden  cup.  Horrorsfcruck  at 
the  sight,  the  hermit  Ib  too  much 
overcome  to  be  able  to  speak,  and, 
being  overtaken  by  a  sudaen  storm, 
they  with  difficulty  find  admittance 
into  the  house  of  a  miserly  churi,  who 
grudges  them  the  poorest  food,  and  is 
glad  to  get  quit  or  them  the  moment 


tiie  aky  clears  up.  Theyoathttpttt. 
in^  presents  him  with  the  valoalble 
goblet  he  had  stolen  from  the  lunpi- 
table  lord,  and  the  hermit  isast^ 
derstruck  as  before.  The?  then  get 
to  the  mansiim  of  an  exodlentnum, 
neither  mean  nor  06tentatkma,Tbo 
treats  them  kindly,  amuses  them  intk 
instractive  conversation,  condndei 
the  day  with  prayer,  and  condodB 
them  to  thdr  beds.  In  the  monhg 
the  stranger  steps  nooselesalj  np  to 
the  cradle  where  the  child  of  bii 
entertainer  is  asleep,  and  vini^  iti 
neck.  Shocked,  terrified,  bladed 
with  his  agitation,  the  hermit  flies ;  he 
loses  his  way,  and  is  overtaken  br  his 
companion  and  a  servant  idio  hsd 
been  sent  to  point  out  their  pith  orer 
abridge.  When  they readi the azdi, 
the  stranger  goes  up  to  the  serra&t 
and  pushes  him  over  into  the  streaiB. 
He  IS  drowned  before  their  eyee. 
The  wrathM  hermit  turns  on  the 
murderer,  bat  is  sOenced  hy^bis  sod- 
den tnnsformation  into  an  angelie 
shape ;  and  the  heavenly  mesKDger 
reveals  the  causes  of  theae  strange 
events: — 

"  The  great  trIh,  man  wlio  find  oi 

costly  food. 
Whose  life  waa  too  luxarioas  to  be  good, 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  gob&b 

shine. 
And  forced  his  guests  to  moniiig  dnragoti 

of  wine. 
Has  with  the  cap  the  gracdeas  cnsiom 

lost, 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  witt  lea  of 

cost 
The   mean   si»piciotts   wretcb,  whoa 

bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wandenag 

With  him'l  left  the  cup,  to  teach  hii 

mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless  if  mortals  im  be 

kind. 
Conscious  of  wantii^  worth,  he  Tiewa  va 

bowl. 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  giatetai 

BOUL 

Long  had  our  |nous  friend  in  virtae  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-weaned  his  baait 

from  God 
(Child  of  his  age);  for  him  he  lived  in  pwa. 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  eart^ 

again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage nml 
But  God  to  save  the  father  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee  in  fite  he  seemed  tog) 
(And  'twas  my  ministry  to  Aei^  the  Wow). 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humUed  in  the  dixKi 
"Sow  owns  in  teara  the  punishmeat  mtf 

just. 
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Bat  now  liad  all  his  fDriune  felt  a  wraclc, 
H.2ui    that  false  senront  sped  in   safety 

Tbis  niglit  his  treosored  heaps  he  meant 

to  steal. 
And  wbat  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail  I 
Thus    Hear  en  instructs  thy  mind :  this 

trial  o*er, 
Xk^iart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

Of  the  same  date  with  this  ap- 
peared the  famons  ''Vision  of  Mirza," 
niastrative   of  the   uncertainty  of 
life  ;  but  as  it  deriyed  its  reputation 
froia    the  novelty  of  the  Eastern 
mode     of    treatment, .  which    has 
since  been  carried  by  Johnson  in 
bis  Itasiflas  and   Beckford   in  his 
Vathel:,     and     Hawksworth     and 
otbers   to  a  greater  perfection,  we 
need  not  pause  oyer  it  here;  for, 
-when  you  once  know  the  means  by 
which  a  trick  is  performed^  you  take 
little   interest  in   the   tnck  itself. 
Tea  see  pancakes  baked  in  hats,  and 
geese  brought  out  of  empty  ba^, 
without  any  surprise.    We  haye  in 
the  same  way  got  rid  of  Abdallah 
the  son  of  Mun^,  and  Mustapha  of 
the  sons  of  AIL    Yet  there  is  one 
imitation  so  perfect  in  its  kind,  and 
moreoyer  inculcating  so  admirable  a 
moral,  that  we  may  ^uote  it  at  length, 
especially  as  there  is  a  yery  myste- 
rious incident  in  literary  history  con- 
nected with  its  authorship.    It  is  a 
fable  in  favour  of  toleration,— written 
in  biblical  language,  and  commend- 
ing itself  at  once  to  the  judgment 
and  the  taste;  for  the  principle  it 
enforces  is  no  less  admirable  than 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.    It 
has  always  appeared  in  the  collected 
works  of  Dr  Franklin :  and  it  is  said 
in  a  note  by  Lord  Shames,  in  his 
Natural  Hutory  of  Man^  "  The  fol- 
lowing parable  against  persecution 
was  communicated  to  me   by  Dr 
Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  a   man 
who  makes  a  great  figure  in  the 
leaned  world,  and  would  make  a 
still  greater  figure  if  beneyolenoe 
and  candour  were  virtues  as  much 
regarded  in  this  declining  age  as 
Imowledge."    Now,  thougn,  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  words,  no  claim 
is  made  to  the  authorship  bv  the 
mere  statement  that  it  was  '^com- 
monicated"   by  Dr  Franklin,  still 
the  fact  remains  that  it  was  con- 
tained in  all  the  collections  of  his 
worka   It  was  quoted,  in  his  life- 


time, in  the  very  terms  above  stated : 
he  never  repudiated  his  claim,  and 
no  one  else  disputed  it.  But  there 
arose  a  theological  inquirer,  a  lover 
of  old  English  learning,  and  in  the 
collected  works  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  who  lived  a  hundred  years 
before  Franklin  was  bom,  he  found 
the  identical  fable.  How  greatly  its 
worth  is  enhanced  when  we  find 
that  he  himself  was  a  witness  for 
conscience*  sake,  and  when  we  know 
that  when  the  Restoration  again  put 
power  into  his  hands,  he  carried  all 
the  principles  he  had  advocated  in 
adversity  mto  the  fullest  practice 
when  the  state  of  affairs  was  changed ! 
How  do  we  account  for  Dr  FrankHn 
resting  contented  under  the  load  of 
bays  to  which  he  had  no  title  ?  Per- 
haps he  never  took  the  trouble  to 
consider  the  subject,  never  having 
directly  named  himself  as  the  author ; 
but  he  had  trophies  enough  of  his 
own  without  laying  claim  to  any 
body  else's. 

"I  end  with  a  story  which  I  find  in 
the  Jews'  books.  '  When  Abraham  sat 
at  hia  tent-door,  according  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied 
an  old  man  stooping  and  leaning  on  his 
Bta£^  weary  with  age  and  travel,  coming 
towards  him,  who  was  a  hundred  years 
of  age.  He  receired  him  kindly,  washed 
his  feet,  provided  supx>er,  caused  him  to 
sit  down ;  but  observing  that  the  old 
man  ate  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for 
a  bleasing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  worship  the  Qod  of 
heaven  :  the  old  man  told  him  that  he 
worshipped  the  fire  only,  and  acknow- 
ledged no  other  god;  at  which  answer 
Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry  that 
he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent, 
and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the 
night  and  an  ung^uarded  condition. 
When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called 
to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the 
stranger  was ;  he  replied, ''  I  thrust  him 
away  because  he  did  not  worship  Thee :  ** 
Ood  answered  him, ''  I  have  suffered  him 
these  hvmdred  years,  although  he  dis- 
honoured me,  and  couldst  not  thou  en- 
dure him  one  night  when  he  gave  thee 
no  trouble?"  Upon  this,*  saith  the 
story, '  Abraham  fetched  him  back  again 
and  gave  him  hospitable  entertainment 
and  wise  instruction.'  Go  thou  and  do 
likewise,  and  thy  charity  will  b6  re- 
warded by  the  God  of  Abraham." — 
Wark9  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  vol.  v.  p.  604. 

Years  passed  away  after  Jeremy 
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Taylor*8  time,  and  when  Addison 
paoliflhed  his  SpedcUor,  the  fable, 
the  parable,  the  alle^oiy,  and  the 
vision  became  favourite  modes  of 
incoleating  the  lessons  of  morality, 
or  lashing  our  favorite  faults.  The 
Guardian  and  the  Taller  carried  on 
the  figurative  teaching,  till  at  length 
the  public  must  have  turned  away 
from  the  long-drawn  histories,  where 
qrmbol  prevailed  over  fact,  and  life 
was  never  talked  of  except  as  a  river 
or  a  voyage ;  and  a  man  found,  on 
closing  his  paper,  that  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  a  cattle-market  where 
bulls  and  bears  contended  ror  the 
championship  of  the  ring ;  and  mar- 
riage was  a  haid-driven  bargain; 
and  law  an  unfathomable  gulf,  where 
suicides  were  perpetually  jumping 
in,  and  filling  the  whole  air  with 
their  shrieks  and  lamentations.  Some 
few  of  these  still  remain  to  show  the 
ingenuity  of  the  author ;  but  when 
a  certain  Mr  Ridley,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  earned  the  figurative 
into  a  book  of  ^ood  size,  and  pub- 
lished his  allegoric  lessons  under  the 
name  of  Persian  Tales,  so  perfect  was 
the  imitation  of  the  Oriental  style, 
and  so  interesting  the  stories  in 
themselves,  that  the  public  were  de- 
lighted to  accept  them  as  continua- 
tions of  the  Arabian  Nighli  Enter- 
tainments,  and  did  not  care  about 
the  hidden  meaning  of  the  Valley  of 
Despair,  or  the  Fountain  of  Oblivion. 
These  admirable  tales  were  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages  with  the 
disguising  title-page  of  the  modest 
author,  who  concealed  his  own  name, 
and  pu  olished  them  as  "  Translations 
from  the  Oriainal  Persian^  by  Sir 
Charles  Morel,  for  a  long  time  Am- 
bassador at  the  Court  or  Ispahan." 
And  in  many  English  libraries  at 
this  moment  the  works  of  the  inge- 
nious Ridley,  who  was  a  descendant 
of  the  martyred  bishop,  are  classed 
among  their  Eastern  treasures,  and 
Sir  Charles  Morel  is  included  among 
the  translators  of  whom  his  country 
has  reason  to  be  proud.  Then  came 
a  long  period  of  dulness  and  com- 
mon-sense. We  were  engaged  in 
'fighting  terrible  existences  m  the 
shape  of  Napoleon  and  all  the  forces 
of  Europe,  and  had  little  inclination 
to  trouble  ourselves  about  ghouls 
and  magicians,  and  all  the  family  of 


talking  birds  and.sing^liijg  trees.  A 
bulletm  from  the  army  in  Spain— a 
report  in  the  MonUeur  of  &  new  levy 
for  the  invasion  of  England— pnt  all 
the  fancied  horrors  of  Maagra£y  and 
the  genii  into  the  smallest  posny^ 
dimensions:  so  the  nalaoniil  mind 
fed  its  excitement  on  the  gallant  old 
ballads  of  the  feudal  times,  and  the 

§[>irit-stirring  chivalry  of  Walter 
cott,  as  more  appropriate  to  the 
great  struggle  that  was  going  oa. 
But  with  the  return  of  peace  eentler 
styles  of  literature  resnmed  their 
and  among    them  oar 


lends  the  parable  and  the  all^iy 
were   not  wanting.    Soott    himses 
had  his  vision  of  Uie  Aitiire  in  the 
cave  of  Don  Roderick,  Bvron  had  big 
Darkness,  and  Oampb^  faia  last 
Man.     Conflictins^   reii^^oiu   viewi 
were    represented   in    figure    and 
dream.     Bunyan*s  great  w^oiA  was 
imitated  by  a  dozen  pilgrims,  all 
starting  fiK>m  different  churches,  and, 
let  us  hope,  all  tending  to  ^e  same 
goal.    But  the  hopeleasnea  of  eoual- 
ling  so  great  a  masterpiece  pcanaps 
diminished  the  power  of  the  writere, 
and  xiothin^  above  mediocrity  arose 
in  this  peculiar  branch,  till  at  lei^th 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  laked  it  to  a 
high  dass  of  literature  again,  by  his 
bcMiutiful  allegories   of  the  Rocky 
Island  and  Agathos.   Once  the  right 
chord  was  struck,  a  hundred  hvn 
repeated  the  same  tone.   Amoag  m 
rest,  the  amiable  William  Adams  pro- 
duced a  series  of  gentle  incitements 
to  self-denial  and  virtue  in  his  rol^ 
nme  of  Sacred  A  Ueoories,  MrMunro 
followed  with  equal  akill,  and  Raskin 
gave  additional  dignity  to  the  fable 
by  his  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Yet  higher  than   them  all,  purer 
than  William  Adams,  bright^  than 
Wilberforce,  more  varied  than  Ru»- 
kin,  is  the  ;;reat  Danish  fiOnilist, 
Hans  Christian   Andersen.     Fable 
never  took  such  shapes  of  beauty,  or 
such  disguises   of  wisdom  before. 
The   wonderful    Tales  Jrtm  Den- 
marik— indeed,  all  his  writings— are 
equally  marked  by  the  same  inex- 
haustible ingenuity,  and  the  same 
exquisite  simplicity  and  truth.    In 
other  fables  we  find  the  chief  effort 
made  at  a  clever  parallelism  be- 
tween the  thing  meant  and  the  thing 
spoken.     Eveiy  part  of  one  must 
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Inav^e  its  eoimtezpart  in  the  other; 
so  that  the  fancy  is  racked  to  main* 
tain  the  exact  balance  between  the 
fictitiooB  nanatiTe  and  the  real 
event.  Thns  even  in  the  Bodcy 
Island  there  is  not  a  single  descrip- 
tion  or  inddent  which  does  not  an- 
ffvrer  exactly  to  some  real  character- 
iatlc  or  occurrence.  We  get  fatigued 
mlth  the  unvaiying  reciprocity— 

"  Grove  nods  at  groTe— each  alley  has  a 
brother. 
And  half  the  parterre  just  reflects  the 
other." 

Sat  oj^n  HanB  Andersen.    Minute 
identities  are  omitted:  he  carries 
yoa  on  with  a  delightful  stoiy  at 
^which  children  gape  as  supernatural 
and  impossible,  })ut  to  which  the 
wise  man  listens  with  still  more  at- 
tention:  for  in  this  su[>ematural  and 
impossible  he  recognises  eveiyday 
life  and  experience.    Instead  of  ty- 
ing himself  and  hb  reader  down  to 
the  dose  fitting  of  his  tale,  he  leayes 
the  attentive  listener  impressed  at 
the  end  with  the  double  sensation 
of  haTingbeen  at  a  theatre  and  a 
church.    He  has  laughed  at  clowns 
doing  the  most  preposterous  actions 
and   speaking  the  most  ludicrous 
nonsense ;  and  afterwards  discovers 
that  he  has  received  a  very  serious 
lecture— a  reprimand  for  thoughtless 
oonduct,  and  encouragement  to  mend 
his  ways. 

The  self-delusion  with  which  we 
persuade  ourselves,  and  the  unblush« 
mg  vanity  with  which  we  persuade 
others,  of  our  perspicadt^  and  clever- 
ness^ were  never  so  admirably  lashed 
before  as  in  the  story  of  the  Em- 
peror^s  New  Clothes. 

Let  us  observe  in  this  short  ex- 
tract how  everybody  insists  on  the 
clearness  of  his  own  visioui  and  his 
own  fitness  for  the  highest  post ;  and 
with  what  satirical  wisdom  the  only 
voice  of  truth  in  all  the  city  is  that 
ofalitUechUd. 

"  Himy  years  ago  there  lived  an  Em- 
peror who  cared  so  very  much  about 
hayixig  new  clothes,  that  he  spent  all  his 
mooey  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  yerjr 
BiDtrtiy  dressed.  He  did  not  care  mucn 
about  his  troops ;  he  did  not  care  either 
about  going  to  the  play  or  driving  out, 
unlett  it  were  that  he  might  show  hia 
aew  doihes.    He  had  a  new  suit  for 


every  hour  in  the  day;  and  as  one 
usually  says  of  a  King  or  Emperor,  Ha 
held  a  privy  council,  so  of  hun  it  was 
said,  His  Majesty  sat  in  council  with  his 
tailors. 
**  In  the  large  town  where  he  resided 

nle  led  a  merry  life.  Day  after  day 
I  visitors  arrived  at  court :  one  day, 
too,  a  couple  of  swindlers,  who  called 
themselves  first-rate  weavers,  made  their 
appearance.  They  pretended  that  they 
were  able  to  weave  the  richest  stuflEs,  in 
which  not  onlv  the  colours  and  patterns 
were  extremely  beautiful,  but  Uiat  the 
clothes  made  of  such  stufis  possessed 
the  wonderful  property  of  remaining 
invisible  to  him  who  was  unfit  for  the 
office  he  held,'  or  who  was  extremely  silly. 

'' '  What  capital  clothes  they  must 
be  I '  thought  the  Emperor.  '  If  I  had 
but  such  a  suit  I  could  directly  find  out 
what  people  in  my  empire  were  not  eaual 
to  their  office ;  and,  besides,  I  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  clever  from  the 
stupid.  By  Jove,  I  must  have  some  of 
this  stuff  made  directly  for  me  ! '  And 
so  he  ordered  large  sums  of  money  to  be 
given  to  the  two  swindlers,  that  they 
might  set  to  work  immediately. 

**  The  men  erected  two  looms,  and  did 
as  if  they  worked  very  diligently  ;  but  in 
reality  they  had  got  nothing  on  the  loom. 
They  boldly  demanded  the  finest  silk 
and  gold  thread,  put  it  all  in  their  own 
pockets,  and  worked  away  at  the  empty 
loom  till  quite  late  at  night. 

"'I  should  like  to  know  how  the  two 
weavers  are  getting  on  with  my  stuff,' 
said  the  Emperor,  one  day,  to  himself; 
but  he  was  rather  embarrassed  when  he 
remembered  that  a  silly  fellow,  or  one 
unfitted  for  his  office,  would  not  be  able 
to  see  the  stuff.  ^Tis  true,  he  thought, 
as  far  as  regarded  himself,  there  was  no 
risk  whatever;  but  yet  he  preferred 
sending  some  one  else,  to  bring  him  in- 
telligence of  the  two  weavers,  and  how 
they  were  getting  on,  before  he  went 
himself.  Everybody  in  the  whole  town 
had  heard  of  the  wonderful  property  thai 
this  stuff  was  said  to  possess,  and  all  were 
curious  to  know  how  clever  or  foolish 
their  neighbours  might  be  found  to  be. 

*"  I  will  send  my  worthy  old  minister,* 
said  the  Emperor  at  last,  after  much 
consideration ;  '  he  will  be  able  to  say 
how  the  stuff  looks  better  than  anybody; 
for  he  is  a  man  of  understanding,  and  no 
one  can  be  found  more  fitted  for  his 
than  he.' 

**  So  the  worthy  old  ministerwent  to  the 
room  where  the  two  swindlers  were  work* 
ing  away  with  all  their  might  and  main. 
'  Lord  help  me  ! '  thought  the  old  man, 
opening  his  eyes  as  wide  as  possible; 
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*  why,  I  can't  see  the  least  thing  whatever 
on  the  loom ! '  But  he  took  care  not  to 
gi^e  voice  to  his  thoughts. 

"The  swindlers  begged  him  most 
politely  to  have  the  goodness  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  looms;  and  then,  pointing 
to  the  empty  frame,  asked  him  if  the 
eolours  were  not  of  great  beauty.  And 
the  poor  old  minister  looked,  and  looked, 
and  could  Bee  nothing  whatever;  for, 
indeed,  there  was  nothing  at  all  there. 
'  Bless  me  !  *  thought  he  to  himself, '  am 
I,  then,  really  a  simpleton!  Well,  I 
never  thought  so,  and  nobody  dare  know 
it.  I  not  fit  for  my  office  !  No,  nothing 
on  earUi  shall  make  me  say  that  I  have 
not  seen  the  stuff!' 

** '  Well,  ur,'  said  one  of  the  swindlers, 
still  working  busily, '  you  don't  say  if 
the  stuff  pleases  you  or  not' 

" '  Oh,  beautiful,  beautiful !  the  Work 
is  admirable!'  said  the  old  minister, 
looking  at  the  beam  through  his  spec- 
tacles. '  This  pattern,  and  these  colours  ! 
—well,  well ;  I  shall  not  faU  to  tell  the 
Emperor  that  both  are  most  beautiful.' 

'''Well,  we  shaU  be  delighted  if  you 
do  so,'  said  the  swindlers ;  and  named 
the  different  colours  and  patterns  which 
were  in  the  stuff.  The  old  minister 
listened  attentively  to  what  they  said,  in 
order  that  he  mi^t  be  able  to  repeat  all 
to  the  Emperor. 

"  The  swindlers  then  asked  for  more 
money,  and  silk  and  gold  thread,  which 
they  said  they  wanted  to  finish  the  piece 
they  had  begun.  But  they  put,  as  before, 
ail  that  was  given  to  them  into  their 
own  pocket,  and  still  continued  to  work 
with  apparent  diligence  at  the  empty 
loom. 

**  Some  time  after,  the  Emperor  sent 
another  officer  to  see  how  the  work  was 
getting  on,  and  if  the  piece  of  brocade 
would  soon  be  finished.  But  he  fared 
like  the  other:  he  stared  at  the  loom 
from  eveiy  side ;  but  as  there  was  no- 
thing there,  of  course  he  could  only  see 
the  empty  frame. 

'"Does  thestuff  not  please  you  as  much 
as  it  did  the  minister  t '  asked  the  men, 
making  the  same  gestures  as  before,  and 
talking  of  splendid  colours  and  of  pat- 
terns which  did  not  exist 

" '  Stupid  I  certainly  am  not,'  thought 
the  new  commissioner ;  '  then  it  must 
be  that  I  am  not  fitted  for  my  lucrative 
office, — ^that  were  a  good  joke !  how- 
ever, no  one  dare  even  suspect  such 
a  thins;.'  And  so  he  b^g;an  praising  the 
stuff  that  he  could  not  see,  and  told  the 
two  swindlers  how  pleased  he  was  to 
behold  such  beautiful  eolours  and  such 
charming  patterns.  *  Indeed,  your  Ma- 
jesty,' said  he  to  the  Emperor  on  his 


return, '  the  stuff  which  the  weavers  are 
making  is  extraordinarily  fine.' 

"  The  magnificent  brocade  that  the 
Emperor  was  having  woven  at  his  own 
expense  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

''The  Emperor  wished  to  see  the 
costly  stuff  while  it  was  on  the  loom ; 
so,  accompanied  by  a  chosen  train  of 
courtiers,  among  whom  were  the  two 
trusty  men  who  had  so  admired  the 
woik,  off  he  went  to  the  two  cunning 
cheat^  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
Emperor's  approach,  they  began  working 
with  all  diligence,  although  as  yet  there 
was  not  a  single  thread  on  the  loom. 

"  '  Is  it  not  magnificent  ? '  said  the  two 
officers  of  the  crown.  '  Will  your  Ma- 
jesty only  look  !  What  a  charming  pat- 
tern !  what  beautiful  colours  I  *  said 
they,  pointing  to  the  empty  frames,  for 
they  thought  the  others  really  could 
see  the  stuff 

**  'What's  the  meanmg  of  this  ! '  aaid 
the  Emperor  to  himself, '  I  see  nothing ! 
This  is  a  terrible  matter !  Am  I  a 
simpleton ;  or  am  I  not  fit  to  be  Em- 
peror ?  Why,  that  were  the  worst  that 
could  happen  to  me.' — '  Oh,  charming ; 
the  stuff  is  really  channing,'  said  he  then ; 

*  I  approve  it  highly  I '  And  he  smiled 
graciously,  and  examined  the  empty 
looms  minutely;  for  he  would  not  for 
all  in  the  world  say  that  he  could  not 
see  what  his  two  officers  had  so  much 
praised.  The  whole  suite  strained  their 
eyes  to  discover  something  on  the  looms, 
but  they  could  see  as  little  as  the  others. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  please 
their  master  the  Emperor,  they  all  cried, 
'  Oh,  how  beautiful  1 '  and  counselled  his 
Hajesty  to  have  new  robes  made  out  of 
this  magnificent  stuff  for  the  grand  pro- 
oession  which  was  about  to  take  place. 

*  Excellent  I  charming  I  *  was  echoed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  all  were 
extremely  pleased.  The  Emperor  was 
as  satisfied  as  his  courtiers,  and  conferred 
on  each  of  the  cheats  an  Order,  which 
they  were  to  wear  in  their  button-hole, 
and  gave  them  the  title  of  '  Knights  of 
the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Loom.' 

"  The  night  preceding  the  day  on 
which  the  procession  was  to  take  plaoe^ 
the  two  men  stayed  up  all  night,  and 
had  sixteen  candles  burning;  so  that 
everybody  might  see  how  they  worked 
to  get  the  Emperor's  new  dress  ready  in 
proper  time.  They  pretended  to  unroll 
the  stuff  from  the  loom  ;  they  cut  in  the 
air  with  their  sdssors,  and  sewed  with 
needles  that  had  no  thread.  'Now 
then,'  said  th^,  'the  Emperor's  new 
suit  is  ready  at  last' 

"  The  Emperor  then  made  his  appear- 
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aji&oe  in  the  chamber  of  his  two  Knights 

of  tlie  Host  Honourable  Order  of  the 

l^oo1X^  accompanied  by  his  chamberlaxna 

of  th^  highest  rank ;  and  the  two  cheaUi 

Ixeld  up  their  arms  as  though  they  had 

something    in    their   hands,  and  said, 

*  fieane  are  your  Majesty's  knee-breeches; 

liere    is  the  cost,  and  here  the  mantle. 

Tbe  ^whole  suit  is  as  light  as  a  cobweb  : 

a-nd    -when  one   is  dressed  one  would 

alxnooct  fancy  one  had  nothing  on:  but 

thst  is  just  the  beauty  of  this  stuff  t' 

**  '  Of  Gouxse  I '  laid  all  the  courtiersy 
although  not  a  single  one  of  them  could 
aee  anything  of  the  clothes. 

"  '  Will  your  Imperial  Majesty  most 
giracionsly  be  pleased  to  undress  !  we  will 
then  try  on  tbe  new  tlungs  before  the 

glMB.' 

"  The  Emperor  allowed  himself  to  be 
undressed,  and  then  the  two  cheats  did 
exactly  as  if  each  one  helped  him  on 
with  an  article  of  dress,  while  his  Ma- 
jesty tnmed  himself  round  on  all  sides 
before  the  mirror. 

"  *How  well  the  dress  becomes  your 
Majesty  !  and  how  well  all  fits  I  What 
a  pattern  !  What  colours  !  This  is  in- 
deed a  dress  worthy  of  a  king  ! ' 

** '  The  canopy  which  is  to  be  borne 
aboTO  your  Majesty  in  the  procession  is 
in  reaydiness  without,'  announced  the 
chief  master  of  the  ceremoniss. 

** '  I  am  quite  ready,*  replied  the  Em- 
peror. 'Do  my  new  thixij^  sit  well  t' 
asked  he,  turning  round  once  more  be- 
fore the  looking-glass,  in  order  that  it 
might  appear  that  he  examined  the  dress 
very  minutely. 

"  The  pages  who  were  to  carry  the 
Emperor's  train  felt  about  on  the  ground 
as  if  to  lift  up  the  end  of  the  mantle, 
and  did  exactly  as  if  they  were  carrying 
something,  for  they  also  did  not  wish  to 
betray  simplicity  or  unfitness  for  their 
post 

"And  so  the  Emperor  walked  on, 
under  the  high  canopy,  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  the 
people  in  the  streets  and  at  the  windows 
cri^  out,  '  Oh,  how  beautiful  the  Em- 
peror's new  dress  is  1  what  a  splen- 
did train  !  and  the  mantle,  how  well  it 
Bits!' 

'*In  short,  there  was  nobody  but 
wished  to  cheat  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  saw  the  highly  valued  clothes, 
for  otherwise  he  would  have  had  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  either  a  simpleton  or 
an  awkward  fellow.  As  yet  none  of  the 
Emperor's  new  dresses  had  met  with 
sach  approval  as  the  suit  made  by  the 
two  weavers. 

"'But  the  Emperor  has  nothing  on ! ' 
■dd  a  little  child.    *  Ah,  hear  the  voice 


of  ixmocence  1 '  said  the  father,  and  one 
person  whispered  to  the  other  what  the 
child  had  said. 

" '  But  he  really  has  nothing  on  ! '  ex- 
claimed at  last  all  the  people.  This 
vexed  the  Emperor,  for  he  felt  that  they 
were  right,  but  he  thought — *  However,  I 
must  bear  the  thing  to  the  end  1 '  And 
the  pages  placed  themselves  further 
from  him,  ss  if  they  were  carrying  a  train 
which  did  not  even  exist" 

We  see  from  this  to  what  eminenoe 
our  originally  humble  friend  the  Pro- 
verb has  risen.  With  a  slight  touch 
of  dramatic  life  it  rose  into  the  Fable : 
with  a  slight  widening  of  range  ana 
character  it  grew  into  the  Parable ; 
the  Parable  expanded  into  the  length- 
ened Tale,  or  soared  into  vision  and 
prophecy ;  or,  finally,  took  the  high- 
est ele?ation  of  all,  and  became  a 
Poem.  Through  all  these  intermedi- 
ate staees,  an  adage,  which  sounds 
dreadfully  dull  in  its  first  expression, 
becomes  the  Faery  Queen:  and  Ar- 
thur presiding  at  his  Table  Round, 
as  shown  to  us  in  the  Idylls  of  the 
King,  what  is  he  but  the  grand  em- 
bodiment of  a  Conscience,  in  the 
midst  of  all  those  Passion  Knights 
and  Sentiment  Ladies,  encouraging, 
rebuking,  or,  finaUv,  foigiving  accord- 
ing to  their  several  deserts  ?  Lance- 
lot in  this  sense,  is  one  who  sins  not 
against  his  friend,  but  his  own  soul ; 
Guenever  is  pardoned,  not  by  the 
offended  husband,  but  the  surer  voice 
of  her  repentant  neart.  In  the  whole 
poem  there  is  the  presentment,  in 
the  noblest  of  Englisn  words,  of  the 
common  saying  rdating  to  the  inner 
judge — Have  no  other  fear  if  the 
conscience  is  clear. 

But  if  these  genealogical  aspirings 
are  too  high,  and  Faery  Queens  and 
Boyal  Idylls  are  Somersets  and  How- 
ards beyond  all  cousinshipor  consan- 
guinity with  the  Browns  and  Smiths, 
we  can  still  claim  kindred  for  our 
client  the  vulgar  Proverb  with  some 
of  the  best  blood  of  Pkumassus.  The 
next  time  we  talk  of  "  every  bullet 
having  its  billet,"'  or,  in  the  Scotch 
form,  ''  we  maun  a'  gang  when  the 
time  comes,"  let  us  turn  to  D'Her- 
belot,  and  see  with  what  a  poetic 
robe  Leigh  Hunt  clothed  the  Persian 
adage,  by  almost  verbally  translating 
it,  in  the  following  lines,  with  which 
we  will  close  this  paper,  in  case  of 
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liaying  certain  proverbs  thrown  in 
oar  teeth  about  enough  being  aa 
good  as  a  feast. 

"  The  royal  sage— -the  Master  of  the  King, 
Solomon — oDoe  upon  a  mom  in  spring, 
'Ry  Kedion,  in  his  garden's  rosiest  waUc^ 
Was  loitering,  wiui  a  pleasant  guest  in 

talk. 
A  man  of  awful  presence,  bat  with  fiu)e 
Tet  tmdisoemed,  was   seen  witlun  the 

place. 
The  stranger  seemed,  to  judge  him  by  his 

dress^ 
One  of  mean  sort,  a  dweller  with  distress, 
Or  some  poor  pilgrim ;— but  the  steps  \ 

he  took  I 

Bespoke  an  inward  greatness,  and  his  } 

look  I 

Opened  a  page  in  a  tremendous  book.     / 
How  he  got  there— what   wanted— who 


That  ventured  thus  to  beard  such  priyacy ; 
Whether  some  mighty  Spirit  of  the  Ring, 
And,  if  so,  why  he  thus  should  daunt  the 
King! 
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All  these  the  oourtisr  wo<ald  hafetfked, 

but  fear 
P^sied  his  utterance  as  the  man  drew 

near. 
And  the  Binges  Master,  after  one  hciaf 

gase. 
Looked  on  with   more  of  trouble  than 


'  Oh  Solomon !— oh  friend !— Lord  of  the 

Rn*. 
I  cannot  bear  the  horror  of  this  thinK** 
'Help  with  thy  mighty  power!  Wishm^ 

I  pray. 
On  the  remotest  mountain  of  Gathsr.* 
Solomon  wished,  and  the  man  Tanisbed.— 

Strau:ht 
On  came  we  strangvr  with  his  orfas  of 

fate; 
And  looking  harshly  on  the  King,  said  he— 
'  What  meant  that  man  here  waistizi^tiBe 

with  thee? 
I  was  to  fetch  him  ere  the  close  of  day 
From  the  remotest  mountain  of  Cathay.' 
Solomon  said,  bowing  him  to  the  grooad— 
<  Angel  of  Death,  there  shall  the  man  be 
found.*" 
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BiTTEB  was  the  tale  I  dreaded^ 
Grief  of  heart  for  eyennore. 

When,  from  years  of  weary  trayel, 

Landing  on  my  native  shore, 
I  sought  out  the  ancient  yiUage 
And  the  well-remembered  door. 

Long  it  was  since  any  tidings 

Beached  me  wanderinc^  o^r  the  ware, 
And  my  soul  for  certain  knowledge. 

Though  it  held  a  curse,  did  craye— 
Though  the  melancholy  answer 

Only  echoed  of  the  graye, 

I  had  left  three  little  children 

In  the  years  of  long  ago — 
But  ^t  joy  is  present  sorrow  ; 

Painfully  the  seasons  flow — 
Who  am  I  to  he  delivered 

From  the  broken  hopes  below  ? 

I  had  leffc  an  angel  woman 
Guardian  of  the  tender  three — 

Is  she  dead  or  is  she  living  ? 
Is  her  spirit  true  to  me  T 

Well  I  know  that  many  winters 
Cannot  change  her  constancy. 

And  I  sought  the  well-loved  cottage, 

Skirted  by  the  poplar  tall : 
Waited  by  the  gwden-wicke^ 

Listening  to  the  waterfall ; 
And  I  caught  the  pleasant  odour 

Of  the  jasmine  on  the  waU. 
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Then  I  entered,  and  Bfae  knew  me. 

And  sank  Minting  in  my  anna. 
On  her  face  I  saw  imprinted 

Midnight  watchings,  pain,  alanna 
And  her  children  dustered  round  me, 

Undiyidedy  free  from  harms, 
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The  broad  advances  of  material  power, 
The  onward  sweep  of  intellectual  good, 
And  nations  movrng  into  manhooa  new 
Through  wisdom  and  authentic  civil  change — 
O  soul-expansive  creed !  0  faith  to  stir 
The  individual  breast  with  hopes  divine. 
And  breathe  forgetfulness  of  private  wrong ! 
But  when  I  asked  myself  what  these  have  done. 
What  failed  to  do,  I  felt  as  if  an  air, 
Steady  and  chill,  from  some  waste  wilderness, 
Swept  cold  across  the  chambers  of  my  heart ; 
For  through  the  heavy  multitudinous  roll. 
Heard  underneath  the  noises  of  the  hour 
From  Life's  dark  hollows,  as  I  thought,  a  cry 
Unheeded,  inarticulate,  went  up. 
Which  forcibly  found  words  witnin  my  breast  :— 

Still  we  suffer  wrongs  untold. 
Robbed  of  peace  and  joy  and  health, 

Slowly  slain,  both  young  and  old. 
For  the  rich  man's  greed  of  wealth. 

How  long  shall  our  hearths  lie  cold  9 

How  long  shall  our  lives  be  sold  ) 

Rise,  ye  men  of  nobler  mould. 
Say  it  shall  not  be  for  ever ! 

Vainly  doth  the  poor  man  groan, 
Yaudy  doth  he  speak  his  grief. 

*^  Work  on,  till  thy  days  be  flown : 
Seek  not,  save  m  death,  relief! 

It  is  thus  they  mock  his  moan. 

While  they  take  from  him  his  own. 

Leaving  hmi  the  grave  alone. 
Where  to  sleep  at  rest  for  ever ! 

Shall  there  not  deep  vengeance  fall 

On  the  tyrants  pitiless, 
Holding  cursed  festival 

In  a  people's  heaviness ) 
Veuffeance  late  or  soon  will  fall 
On  tne  oppressors  one  and  all, 
Covering,  like  a  funeral  pall, 

These  iniquities  for  ever  1 

0  would  that  all  men  who  have  ejres  to  see, 
Who  feel  the  earthquake  heaving  in  its  chains, 
Would  lay  to  heart  the  remedy  of  things 
Dii^ointea,  ere  they  perish,  and  would  turn 
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Where  lies  the  one  bOpe  of  the  gToaning  eaith! 

Nor  will  I  doubt  my  oonntijr  shSl  find  help— 

Not  in  the  selfishneas  of  po^  var, 

State  acptation^  and  the  building  up 

A  Babu  of  unripe  democracies ; 

But  in  the  charitT  of  man  to  man ; 

In  the  admowledgment  of  common  blood 

Drawn  from  a  common  Father ;  in  the  sense 

Of  Christ's  desert  wherein  we  all  are  rich, 

And  of  our  own  wherein  we  all  are  poor. 

This  is  that  touch  of  nature  which  will  make 

The  whole  world  kin,  and  bring  "the  ^Iden  year." 

And  God  be  thanked  that  many  to  this  end 

Are  working,  by  the  unfaithful  and  inert 

Derided,  not  d^eated,  and,  though  faint, 

Pursuing ;  the  laborious  pioneers 

Who  pomt  the  scope  of  elemental  Bisht ; 

Who  make  the  rough  ways  smooth,  the  crooked  stnight ; 

Who  lift  the  valleys  even  with  the  hills, 

And  on  a  secret  anvil,  hour  by  hour, 

Unforge  the  fetters  of  Humanity ! 
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Ik  strength  there  ever  dwells  of  right 

Some  qualitv  of  noble  name, 
Which  thiougn  base  uses  keeps  alight 

A  remnant  of  celestial  ilame. 
And  cannot  leave  him  whollv  vile 

Within  whose  breast  it  takes  abode, 
Since  this  one  spK)t,  this  little  isle, 

Must  still  retain  the  stamp  of  God. 
In  Him  who,  not  of  kinp  the  heir, 

Carves  out  a  crown  by  kingly  work, 
Must  needs  be  that  some  virtue  rare, 

Some  godlike  moral  grace,  doth  lurk. 
This,  shining  forth,  shaH  colour  lend 

To  wrong,  or  questionable  act. 
Till  the  world  dreams  a  righteous  end 
Where  only  sophists  can  defend. 

And  Faith  becomes  the  slave  of  Fact 
Tet  is  it  an  effeminate  thing, 

A  woman-weakness,  still  to  crave 
For  works  that  make  the  world  to  ring, 
Or  setting  up  some  idol-kin{^ 

For  violence  pronounce  him  brava 
For  stronger  far,  and  in  their  strength 

More  honourably  due  to  fame. 
Are  they  who  through  the  stormy  length 

Of  combat  kept  a  flawless  name ;  ^ 

Who,  r^dened  to  the  brows  with  strife. 

Have  nourished  hearts  not  cruel  still ; 
Men  who.  though  widely  taking  life. 

Shed  blood  for  conscience'  sake,  not  will : 
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"Who  sbeatbed  the  sword  when  peace  might  be. 

And,  brayely  glad,  confessed  it  gain ; 
In  whose  severe  sublimity 

Envy  detects  no  fatal  stain ; 
Men  of  a  perfect  monld ;  and  such, 

Who  knew  themselves  and  knew  their  time. 
We  cannot  honour  over-much 

In  story  or  in  rhyme. 

Strong  is  the  statesman  who  can  wield 

A  nation  to  his  single  ?rill, 
Teach  its  blind  passions  how  to  yield. 

And  lordly  destinies  fulfil ; 
Who  to  one  point,  whate'er  De&U, 

Makes  evcoy  shapely  purpose  bend. 
Becoming  all  things  unto  all, 

So  he  may  gain  an  end. 
Tet  greater  oft  is  ill  success- 
Later  in  time  they  reap  applause 
Whom  fiEustions  could  not  ban  nor  bless ; 

Found  brave  enough  to  lose  a  cause ; 
Who,  'mid  a  grovelling  race  and  prone, 

Walked  honestly  erect  and  proud, 
Who  dared  not  lie  to  gain  a  tnrone. 

Nor  struck  their  colours  to  the  crowd. 
Such  shall  not  lack  renown  till  when 

Cometh  an  iron  age  at  last^ 
Sneering  at  all  that  makes  us  men, 

Cursed  with  contemnings  of  the  Past ; 
Who,  reaping  where  they  have  not  sown. 

Wax  selfish  in  their  base  degree ; 
Who  think  the  breath  thev  breathe  their  own. 

And  slur  the  light  by  which  they  see. 

This  is  the  noblest  strength  to  seek. 

And  fadeless  still  the  crown  remains. 
Which  once  He  wore  who,  strongly  weak. 

On  Calvary  was  wrung  with  pains. 
To  suffer,  and  without  complaint. 

Makes  grandeur  more  divine  than  all ; 
This  to  high  places  lifts  the  &int ; 

This  is  the  nero's  coronal. 
To  wither  in  a  dark  disgrace 

Which  half  a  word  might  wipe  away. 
And  clothed  with  calumny  to  face 

Contempt  and  hatred  day  by  day, 
Because  the  half-word  that  would  change 

Our  destiny  were  best  unsaid — 
O  wide  and  devated  range 

Of  hearts  to  worthy  interests  wed ! 
So  blest  the  fame-regardless  thought, 

Which,  to  divine  attractions  true, 
Feels  that  the  life  which  hath  been  taught 

To  suffer  hath  been  taught  to  do  I 
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CHAPTER  XXIX.— A  MT9TEBI0UB  ADYEBTIBElCSirT. 


"My  dbab  Lad  "  —  thus  wrote 
Mr  Shearaway— "  I  was  truly  glad 
to  receive  tidings  of  you.  and  more 
especially  from  your  own  nand.  For 
thougli  you  have  been  long  away 
from  us,  you  are  by  no  means  foieot- 
ten,  at  least  bv  me ;  and  I  have  often 
caught  myself  wondering,  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  doing  something 
else  (possibly  attending  to  a  sermon), 
what  on  earth  had  become  of  Norman 
Sinclair,  the  steadiest  lad  I  ever  had 
in  hand,  but  also  the  queerest  in  so 
far  as  r^»rded  his  notions  for  the 
future.  For  a  time  I  heard  some- 
thing about  you  from  your  old  guar- 
dian, Ned  Mather;  but  he  became 
tired  of  Edinburghi  where  his  ac- 
quaintances were  gradually  dying 
out.  and  about  three  years  ago  set- 
tled down  in  some  remote  part  of 
Galloway,  where  good  fishing  is  to  be 
had,  since  when  he  has  given  no 
token  of  existence.  I  always  thought 
that  you  would  make  a  spoon  or  spoil 
a  horn  (which,  by  the  way,  is  but  a 
stupid  proverb,  because  if  you  don't 
make  a  spoon,  the  horn  of  course 
must  be  spoiled) ;  but  you  know  very 
well  what  I  mean ;  and  I  really  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  you  have  ffot  on 
so  well,  and  prophesy  even  better 
things  for  the  time  to  come. 

''With  regard  to  that  poor  de- 
mented creature,  Jamie  Littlewoo,  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  tell  his  father 
what  you  have  communicated,  and 
to  concert  measures  for  saving  the 
idiot  from  absolute  ruin.  I  am  the 
more  bound  to  do  this,  because  it 
was  partly  through  my  advice  that  he 
was  sent  to  London,  lor  giving  which 
I  am  now  like  to  eat  mj  fingers  from 
vexation.  But  I  did  it  aU  for  the 
best.  We  could  make  nothing  of  him 
here.  He  could  neither  settle  down 
in  the  ofiBce,  nor  study  for  the  bar, 
but  took  up  with  idle  officers  and  dis- 
sipated ne'erdoweels,  of  whom  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  they  were  fr ages 


consumere  ruUi^  seeiDg  that,  for  the 
most  part,  th^  snlMisted  entii^v 
upon  aiink.  'What  could  we  do  irnk 
a  lad  who  would  neither  read  nor 
worl^  and  never  came  home  to  lus 
bed  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing 1  I  thought  the  best  thing  was 
to  send  him  away  from  such  gracdeas 
company,  and  to  get  him  a  situatkni 
where,  at  all  events,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  for  certain  bonis ; 
but  it  would  seem  from  your  account 
that  he  has  louped  from  the  fr^ng- 

Cinto  the  fire,  and  sot  into  the 
ds  of  the  Jews,  for  ^oae  conver- 
sion I  would  sincerely  pray,  and  even 
cheerfully  subscribe,  if  I  thought  that 
on  becoming  Christians  they  would 
cease  to  be  diaoounters  of  biu&  Mr 
Littlewoo  must  just  make  up  his 
mind  to  advance  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  dear  his  gowk  of  a  son.  His 
case  is  a  hard  one,  for  I  don't  think 
he  has  saved  much,  having  an  expen- 
sive family.  What  with  cunners  and 
balls  and  pic-nics  (in  spite  of  whidi 
none  of  the  Misses  have  got  married), 
they  must  have  muddled  away  an 
awral  deal  of  money.  I  know  I 
should  not  like  to  have  to  pay  the 
haberdashers  account  for  tne  last 
twelvemonth. 

''  It  will  not  be  neoessaiy  that  I 
should  write  to  James  Littlewoo  im« 
mediately,  as  I  expect  to  be  in  London 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  when  I 
shall  ascertain  the  amount  of  his  lia- 
bilities, and  condder  how  they  may 
be  discharged.  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  coming  to  London  at  tlus 
season  of  the  year,  but^  like  every  one 
else,  I  have  got  mixed  up  in  railway 
matters,  and  have  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  some  clients,  in  a  bill 
which  is  now  depending  in  Parlia- 
ment. This  railway  mania  is  the  most 
extraordinary  movement  that  I  can 
recollect.  It  has  taken  possession  of 
well-nigh  everybody  in  Edinburgh. 
Advocates,  writers,  doctors,  dtic^ 
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mibBcribe  for  hundredB  of  shares  in 
every  new  line  that  is  projected,  and 
these  come  oat  often  at  the  rate  of 
aeren  in  the  day.  Nobody  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  consider  where  the 
money  for  making  all  these  expensive 
works  is  to  be  found.  It  is  enough 
if  they  can  scrape  together  sufficient 
cash  to  pay  the  first aepoeit;  for  then 
thejr  get  scrip  in  exchange  for  their 
oertificates,  and,  as  the  market  pre- 
fiently  stands^all  kinds  of  scrip  are  at 
a  premium.  Butthe  end  cannot  help 
being  disastrous.  I  am  greatly  griev- 
ed b^  the  infatuation  ofsome  person- 
al friends  of  my  own,  who  have  gone 
in  dreadfully  deep ;  but  wilful  men 
will  have  their  way,  and  they  would 
not  listen  to  my  preaching  though  I 
had  the  gift  of  Moses  and  the  pro- 

eets.  Ulasgow  is  fully  worse  than 
linbnrgh.  The  chappies  are  as 
ffreedy  as  gleds.  but  there  will  be  long 
nces  among  tnem  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  arrives. 

**  By  the  way,  did  you  receive  a 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  you 
rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  at  Vi- 
enna, where  I  understood  you  were 
residing?  I  rather  suppose  not,  be- 
cause, as  it  related  to  a  matter  of 
business,  you  would  naturally  have 
replied,  it  contained  an  advertise- 
ment which  I  cut  from  the  Times 
newspaper,  thinking  that  it  might  re- 
fer to  you,  and  I  kept  a  copy  of  it 
which  I  now  enclose.  .  The  advertise- 
ment was  repeated  several  times,  and 
then  withdrawn.  I  would  have  writ- 
ten at  once  to  the  London  solicitors 
whose  names  are  given,  and  who  are 
men  of  high  respectability;  but,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  was  not  sure  as 
to  your  father's  rank  in  the  army, 
ana  the  number  of  his  regiment  My 
excellent  old  friend,  Dr  Buchanan, 
your  uncle,  never  spoke  much  about 
Aim  ]  and  I  was  apprehensive  of  com- 
mittme  a  mistake,  as  once  occurred 
when  I  lodged  a  claim  for  a  client, 
in  answer  to  an  advertisement  for 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased  Captain 
Colin  Campbell.  Not  that  your  name 
is  quite  as  common  as  the  other,  at 
least  out  of  Caithness,  but  I  could 
not  depone  to  the  identity.  I  also 
sent  a  copy  of  the  enclosed  to  MatJier, 
but  got  no  answer,  Ned  being  notori- 
ously a  wretched  hand  at  the  pen.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  he  may  have 


api)lied  on  your  behalf  (that  is,  sup- 
pomng  you  are  the  party  indicated; ; 
but  I  would  not  have  you  take  that 
for  granted,  so  you  had  best  look 
after  the  matter  yourself*' 

The  enclosure  was  to  the  following 
effect  :— 

"  If  the  heirs  of  the  late  Henij 
Sinclair,Lieutenant  in  the regi- 
ment of  the  line,  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  the  return  of  the  killed  at 
the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  will  ap- 
ply to  Messrs  Poins  and  Peto,  solici- 
tors, Westminster,  they  will  hear  of 
something  to  their  advantage." 

"  Poins  and  Peto !"  said  I  to  my- 
self, "  I  thought  that  association  had 
been  dissolved  in  the  days  of  the  mad 
Prince !  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
I  am  the  party  indicated  by  the  ad- 
vertisement, but  what  can  it  possi- 
bly refer  to  ?  Most  likely  some  small 
arrear  of  regimental  pay,  which  my 
poor  mother  had  overlooked  in  her 
distress ;  at  least  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing else.  But  here  comes  Attie 
Faunce.  Did  you  ever  get  a  letter, 
Attie,  stating  that  if  you  made  ap- 

Elication  to  so-and-so,  you  would 
ear  of  something  to  your  advan- 
tage r 

"  Scores  of  them, "  replied  Attie. 
^  But  as  they  invariably  contained  a 
preliminary  condition  that  I  should 
forward  a  sovereign  as  the  price  of 
the  information  to  be  given,  I  was 
content  to  remain  in  comparative 
poverty  rather  than  part  with  my 
twenty  shillings.  Once,  indeed,  L 
carried  on,  by  way  of  fun,  an  ani- 
mated correspondence  with  Joseph 
Ady,  who  had  sent  me  a  letter  of  tne 
kind ;  my  object  being  to  secure,  if 
possible,  a  personal  interview  with  a 
^ntleman  who  had  achieved  a  noto* 
riety  unparalleled  since  the  days  of 
Dando  the  oyster-eater.  I  assure 
you  I  put  forth  my  frdl  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  was  well-nigh  sue* 
oeasful,  for  Joseph  at  last  gave  me  a 
rendezvous ;  but  alas  for  the  vanity 
of  human  hopes !  when  I  had  pene* 
trated  the  regions  of  far  White- 
chapel,  and  reached  the  Adyan  do-* 
micile,  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
truculent-lookinff  Hebrew,  with  fiery 
hair,  and  sometning  like  a  bed-post 
tucked  under  his  arm— a  very  hide- 
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ooBCerberoB,!  assure  you;  and  he 
denyiDC[  that  Joseph  was  at  home,  I 
was  fain  to  sneak  off,  lest  Barab- 
bas  might  take  it  into  his  volcanic 
head  to  administer  a  touch  of  his 
bludgeon.  I  learned  from  the  papers 
next  day  that  I  had  only  been  an 
hour  too  late,  Joseph  havinj;  been 
ta^en  into  custody  that  mommg,  on 
some  charge  of  levying  money  under 
false  |)retences.'* 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  result 
from  such  advertisements  ?  *' 

"  I  draw  a  distinction  between  let- 
ters and  advertisements.  A  letter 
costs  the  sender  nothing :  but  adver- 
tising is  expensive,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  resorted  to  without  some 
kind  of  object.  But  why  do  you 
askr 

"Because  I  have  just  received, 
from  a  correspondent  m  Scotland,  a 
copy  of  an  advertisement  which  ap- 
p^u^d  in  the  Times  more  than  a 
year  ago,  when  I  was  abroad,  and 
which  cannot  apply  to  any  other  per- 
son than  myselt 

Attie  read  it  over  with  attention. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  this  is 
worth  inquiring  into,  Sinclair,**  he 
said;  "Poms  and  Peto  stand  high  in 
the  profession,  and  reckon  among 
their  clients  some  of  the  first  gentle- 
men in  the  land.  You  may  consider 
yourself  fortunate  in  having  to  deal 
with  them.  But  telrme ;  was  the 
Lieutenant  Sinclair,  mentioned  in 
this  advertisement,  your  fiEbther  9 " 

"  He  was." 

"  And  are  you  his  eldest  son  3" 

"I  am  an  only  child.'* 

"Do  you  know  of  any  relations 
who  may  have  died  without  heirs ; 
or  are  you  aware  if  your  father's 
name  was  inserted  in  any  deed  of 
entail  1  Such  things  are  by  no  means 
uncommon." 

"I  have  no  expectations  of  the 
kind.  Attie ;  and  I  do  not  think  it 
at  all  likely  that  there  is  any  such 
fortune  in  store  for  me.  I  lost  both 
my  parents  so  earl^  that  I  know 
little  of  my  family  mstory,  but  I  re- 
sided, when  a  boy,  with  my  sole 
maternal  unde,  and  he  gave  me  to 
understand  that  I  had  no  near  rela- 
tions." 

"  Well ;  we  need  not  speculate  up- 
on that,  which  doubtless  will  be  made 
clear  by  Poins  and  Peto's  explanar 
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tion.  I  say  though,  Sindaii^wiil  it 
not  be  best  for  you  to  lose  no  time  in 
seeing  them )  Depend  upon  it,  yoa 
will  not  be  able  to  apply  yourself 
seriously  to  anything  until  you  Imow 
the  full  meaning  m  this  advertiae- 
ment  It  is  extraordinary  what  an 
effect  a  mysterious  communicatioii 
has  upon  the  mind  I  It  seta  it  fer- 
menting like  one  of  Meux*s  porter- 
vats,  and  stimulates  the  imagmataoa 
to  the  uttermost.  Ah,  thero  is  no- 
thing like  mystery !  More  than  half 
the  romance  of  sodefy  departed  with 
the  mask  and  domino  ^  for  a  modem 
unsigned  bUUt-dauK  is  but  one  de- 
gree more  interesting  than  a  wadi- 
ing-bill,  and  the  orthography  usually 
employed  in  both  kinds  or  documents 
is  the  same.** 

Faunoe  was  right  I  can  confleive 
the  fisherman  in  the  Oriental  stoiy 
poring  for  hours  over  the  mysterioos 
vase  which  his  nets  had  recovered 
from  the  sea,  gazing  with  wonder  on 
the  strange  characters  impressed  on 
the  cabaustic  seal^  speculatins  cm 
what  the  contents  poniblj  oould  be 
—  beginning  perhaps  with  simple 
nard,  and  then  mounting,  throudi 
gradations  of  value,  until  diamoirafl^ 
rubies,  pearls,  emenddsy  and  c^mIs 
flashed  upon  nis  imagination  as  the 
kernels  of  that  rugged  rind.  At 
length  he  opened  i^  and  lo,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  no  more  than  a  bottle 
of  smoke  I  So  with  the  wife  of  Blue- 
beard. What  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  poor  Fatima  shonlcl  long 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the 
forbidaen  chamber  1  Suriy  woman- 
haters  (if  such  monsters  there  really 
be)  are  fond  of  quoting  that  instance 
of  female  curiosity ;  but,  as  I  read 
the  stoiy,  Fatima  was  less  actuated 
hj  curiosity  than  impelled  by  the 
'vnld  force  of  an  over-excited  imamn- 
ation.  Oariosity  is  a  mean  and  nir- 
tive  propensity — imagination  Is  a 
godlike  attribute.  It  is  miserable 
weakness  to  yidd  to  the  one;  the 
other  compels  you  to  do  its  bid- 
dmg. 

Accordingly,  I  repaired  to  the 
chambers,  of  the  solicitors ;  and,  after 
waiting  for  a  short  time,  was  ushered 
into  the  apartment  of  Mr  Poins,  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm ;  a  quiei^ 
composed,  ^tlemanly  man,  who^ 
without  rising  from  his  seat,  mo- 
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tioned  me  to  a  chair,  and  then  asked 
vhat  my  bumness  might  be. 

"I  wait  npon  you,  sir/'  said  I, 
''in  consequence  of  an  advertisement 
vhich  I  understand  was  issued  by 
your  firm  rather  more  than  a  year 
aga" 

"What  advertisement  do  you  al- 
hide  tof  said  Mr  Poina  *'Our 
business  being  rather  a  large  one.  I 
must  beg  you  to  be  more  specific. 

'*I  beueve  this  is  a  copy  of  it, 
air."  I  replied,  placing  the  aocument 
in  nis  hand. 

Mr  Poins  glanced  at  the  paper, 
and,  I  think,  slightly  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  He  then  favoured  me  with 
a  long  and  attentive  look. 

"^e  you,  sir,  an  heir  or  relative 
of  the  Lieutenant  Sinclair  here  men- 
tioned, or  do  yon  simply  come  in 
behalf  of  a  claimant  1" 

"  My  name,  Mr  Poins,  is  Sinclair» 
Korman  Sinclair.  Lieutenant  Heniy 
Sinclair  was  my  father." 

"  Indeed  r  said  Mr  Poins,  still 
continuing  his  scrutiny.  ''Pardon 
me  for  asking  if  you  are  prepared  to 
make  good  that  assertion  by  un- 
doubted evidence  9 " 

"  Unquestionably  I  am :— that  is^" 
said  I,  correcting  myself,  "the  evi- 
dence is  in  Scotland,  the  country  of 
my  birth,  whence  it  can  readily  be 
obtained. 

Mr  Poins  x)aused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said — 

**  This  advertisement,  Mr  Sinclair, 
is  of  a  somewhat  remote  date.  May 
I  inquire  why  you  did  not  make 
earlier  application)" 

''  Because,  sir,  I  never  heard  of  it 
till  this  morning,  when  the  copy 
which  you  now  bold  in  your  hand 
was  forwarded  to  me  from  Scotlalid. 
I  have  been  for  several  years  on  the 
Continent,  and  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  a  letter,  informing  me  of  the  an- 
nouncement when  it  first  appeared, 
miscarried." 

"  That  was  unlucky,"  observed  Mr 
Poin& 

Somewhat  piqued  by  the  diyness 
of  the  man^  I  said — 

"  The  advertisement,  sin  is  to  the 
efiect  that  the  heirs  of  Lieutenant 
Sinclair,  on  applying  to  your  firm, 
will  hear  of  something  to  their  ad- 
vantage. I  have  told  you  that  I  am 
his  heir-— I  now  request  that  you 


will  favour  me  with  the  promised 
information." 

"  N&j,  nay !  We  must  not  go  on 
too  rapioly.  The  first  condition,  you 
observe,  sir,  is  that  you  shall  furnish 
proper  proof  that  you  are  the  heir. 
Without  that,  I  cannot  proceed  upon 
your  assertion." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  doubt  my  word  1 
That  leaves  me  no  other  alternative 
than  to  cut  short  an  interview  whidi, 
remember^  I  did  not  solicit." 

*'  Stop,  if  ^ou  please,  for  a  moment, 
sir  "  said  Poins.  who  did  not  appear 
to  DC  displeased  by  this  slight  ebulli- 
tion on  my  part.  "  You  must  not  be 
ofiended  because  I  show  the  habitual 
caution  of  a  lawyer.  You  will  at 
once  understand  why  I  require  satis- 
factory proof  that  you  are  the  heir, 
when  1  inform  you  that  abready  we 
have  had  applications  from  sevend 
claimants." 

"  As  heirs  of  Lieutenant  Sinclair  1" 
cried  I,  in  astonishment. 

"  Even  so  "  said  Mr  Poins. 

"And  did  they  offer  to  produce 
evidence  to  that  effect  1 " 

"  They  not  only  offered,  but  actu- 
allv  did  BO.  The  evidence,  however, 
did  not  prove  to  be  in  any  way  satis- 
factory. 

"You  amaze  me,  Mr  Poins!"  I 
exclaimed.  "  I  am  my  father's  sole 
child :  I  never  understood  that  he 
had  any  near  relatives.  The  pep- 
sons,  therefore,  wlio  applied  to  you 
must  have  been  impostors." 

"  In  that  view,"  replied  Mr  Poins, 
"I  am  certainly  disposed  to  join. 
We  members  of  the  legal  profession 
are  compelled  to  be  most  circumspect 
in  our  inquiries,  so  numerous  aie  the 
instances  of  fraud  that  are  daily  at- 
tempted to  be  practised.  Li  cases 
of  succession,  this  is  very  common ; 
and  therefore  it  is  usual,  when  claim- 
ants present  themselves,  to  ask 
whether  they  have  anv  references  to 
give  as  to  position  and  antecedents." 

"I  perfectly  understand  your 
meaning,  Mr  Poins,"  I  replied.  "You 
want  to  know  precisely  who  and 
what  I  ami" 

The  solicitor  assented  by  a  bow. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  I, "  I  shall  frankly 
tell  you  that  I  am  not  prepikred  to 
give  such  references  immediatelv. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  individuals 
resident  here  to  whom  I  might  con* 
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fideath^  tsp^ifs^  if  this  were  a  qaes- 
tlon  of  duincter ;  but,  except  nom 
what  I  have  myself  oommanicated, 
neither  are  aoqiiainted  with  my  early 


ronld  yon  have  any  objecti< 
to  mention  Uieir  names!    asked  Mr 
Poina. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  referring  to 
Lord  Windennere  and  Mr  Osbomey 
when  it  oecorred  to  me  that  I  r^y 
had  no  right  to  take  sach  a  liberty ; 
■0 1  replied — 

^I  might  do  so,  Mr  Poins,  if  their 
testimony  oonld  in  any  way  expedite 
the  bosiness;  bat  from  what  vou  hare 
said,  I  apprehend  sach  woold  not  be 
the  case.  I  understand  this  is  simply 
ft  qaestion  offset  Toareaaire  that 
I  shall  prove  my  birth — ^that  proof 
yon  shall  have.  Any  other  conside- 
lations  are  extrinsic. 

""  Sir,"  repHed  Mr  Poina,  "^  that  is 
the  correct  business  view.  In  the 
mesn  time,  will  you  favour  me  with 
your  address  P 

""Most  wUlingly."  And  I  gave 
him  my  card. 

''One  word  more,  Mr  Sindair," 
said  Poins:  ''are  you  acquaint^ 
with  any  solidtor  in  town)  JBecause. 
if  you  are,  that  mig^ht  materially  tend 
to  obviate  diflSculties.** 

"I  have  no  1^^  adviser  here,"  I 
replied.  "But  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  I  expect  the  arrival  from 
Edinburgh  of  a  friend  who  has 
known  me  from  boyhood,  a  eentle- 
man  wdl  known  to  the  prorossion, 
to  whose  hands  I  shall  intrust  the 
further  conduct  of  the  budness." 

"Surely  you  may  confide  to  me 
his  name,  at  all  events  P  said  the 
inquidtive  Poins,  who  seemed  bent 
upon  ^ning  information  without 
impartmgany. 

^  I  allude  to  Mr  Walter  Shearaway, 
Writer  to  the  Signet" 

"A  member  of  the  firm  who  act 
as  family  acents  for  the  Marquess  of 
Garrabasf*^ 

"The  same,  sir." 

"  In  that  case,  Mr  Sinclair,  I  anti- 
cipate no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement ;  that  is,  if  Mr  Shear- 
away  shall  corroborate  your  state- 
ment." 

"That  you  must  learn  from  Mr 
Bhearaway  himself  And  now,  Mr 
-Poinsyl  shallwlsh  you  good  morning." 


"Good morning, Mr Sindair.  Itia 
from  no  discourtesy  that  I  withhc^ 
for  the  prasent  the  infonnatioa  yoa 
dedre.  When  you  substantiate  your 
daim— that  is,  when  the  evi&nce 
<^  vour  birth  is  laid  before  me— yoa 
wiQ,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  I  mto 
not  been  wantonly  trifling  with  your 
time.  Put  what  construction  yoa 
please  on  that,  and  farewell  for  the 
present" 

"WeU!"  thought  1,88  I  turned 
my  steps  homemrd,  "if  these  are 
the  pleasures  of  hope,  they  bear  m 
marvellous  similitude  to  diaappoint- 
ment!     Why.   my   case   is   much 
harder  than  that  of  the  saltan  of 
Portia;  for  thejr  had  the  option  <A 
terminating  their  anxietr  by  select- 
ing oneof  tne  baskets,  whereasi  am 
not  only  left  without  a  dioice,  bat 
am  left  without  the  remotest  idea  of 
what  I  have  to  expect  Hie  andenta 
said  of  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  that 
he  was  lame  as  well  as  blind,  so  that 
when  Jupiter  desired  him  to  visit 
any   &voured   individual,   his  i^ 
proach  was  so  dow  that  oftentimes 
the  expecting  party  grew  old  before 
he  came.    But  what  reason  have  I 
to  suppose  that  Plutus  is  even  on  his 
way  f   That  impenetrable  Poins  is 
qualified  to  have  been  high-priest  ^ 
tne  orade  of  Dodona !    And  yet,  if 
the  information  he  possesses,   but 
will  not  disclose  until  I  have  estab- 
lished my  identity,  has  reference  to 
a  mere  trifle,  would  he  have  riven 
himself  all  this  trouble  f    ReaUv  it 
is  most  vexatious  to  be  laundied  on 
so  uncertain  a  sea  ! " 

It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of 
shame  that  I  record  these  impres- 
dons.  Natural  they  might  be.  under 
the  circumstances,  but  surely  un- 
gracious j  since  it  is  our  dut^  to 
wait  for  what  fortune  may  beSaJl  us, 
without  impatience  and  without  re- 
pining. But  I  fear  it  is  true  that 
even  a  glimpse  of  j>rosperity  is  i^ 
to  unsettle  our  mmdS|  and  to  ex- 
pose us  to  the  haunting  influence  of 
troublesome  and  fal&dons  phan- 
tasms. Alnaschar,  before  he  found 
himself  m  possesdon  of  his  basket  of 
glass-ware,  was  doubtless  a  happy 
and  contented  man,  ^ing  to  rest 
with  the  sun  and  rising  with  the 
lark,  trusting  to  Providence  for  his 
daily  bread,  taking  no  thought  of  the 
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morrow,  and  impliciftly  adopting  the 
mazim  tiiat  sufficient  for  the  da^  is 
the  evil  thereof.  But  hig  bnttle 
hoard  became  a  curse.  It  made  him 
a  yiaioiiaryy  taught  him  to  indulge 
in  the  wildest  and  most  extraYa|;ant 
ezpectationa^  and  finally  was  shiver- 
ed into  a  thousand  fri^gments  by  a 
touch.  My  own  hopes,  so  sadden- 
ly  roused,  did  not  rest  on  a  much 
more  substantial  basis ;  bat  I  had 
heard  enough  to  destroy  the  eauili- 
briam  of  my  mind,  and  to  withdraw 
my  attention  from  that  daily  laboar 
which  hitherto  had  b^n  my  duty 


andmyoomfort  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  tried,  by  a  strong  effort,  to  master 
this  feeling.  The  wmu  igiwlwm  fnro 
magnifAiovaA  ikirly  eot  possession 
of  rsi^  thoughts.  I  nad  found  a 
Mephistophdes  in  Poins,  and  felt 
assured  that  rest  would  never  return 
to  me,  until  the  secret  was  extorted 
from  the  demon.  So  I  resolved  to 
do  what,  und^  the  drcomstanoes, 
was  perhaps  the  wisest  thing— that 
is^  I  agreea  with  Attie  Faunce  to  go 
down  to  Greenwich,  and  discuss  the 
subject  over  a  fish-^ner  and  a  cool 
bottle  of  claret 


OHAPTXR  XZX.— ▲  DAT  AT  OBSKTWIOH. 


Our  Parisian  friends  are  extremely 
fond  of  contrasting  the  gaie^  and 
pleasure   which  surround  existence 
m  their  beautiful  and  luxurious  city 
with  the  dull  monotony  of  London 
life,  which,  they  opine,  must  be  very 
grievous  to  bear.    The  sturdy  Briton 
who,  in  dietary  matters,  maintains 
the  unrivalled  superiority  of  beef- 
steaks and  brown-stout,  and  who  is 
as  methodical  in  his  recreation  as 
in  his  mode  of  conducting  business, 
may  esteem  this  an  absolute  delu- 
sbn  ;  nevertheless  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  is  more  than  a  substratum 
of  truth  in  the  vaunting  of  the  fo- 
reigner.   I  exclude,  of  course,  from 
consideration  family  establishments ; 
because  there  is  nowing  in  the  whole 
world  to  be  compared  with  the  com- 
forts of  English  domesticity ;  so  per- 
fect, so  well  regulated,  so  conducive 
to  the  health  both  of  mind  and  body, 
is  the  arrangement  of  our  homea 
What  can  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
the  fireside  round  which  wife  and 
children  are  gathered— for  the  mu- 
tual confidence  of  spouses— for  the 
sweet  social   intercourse  of  family 
connections  and  friends?    With  us 
marriage  effects  a  vast  change  in  the 
thoughts,  habits,    and   pursuits  of 
men.  They  have  entered  upon  a  new 
sphere  of  duty,  and  to  that  they  must 
saapt  themselves  and  be  true,  if  they 
vish  to  gain  the  esteem  or  deserve 
the  applause  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
In  France  it  is  different.    There, 
marriage  is  regarded  purely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convenavM^  which  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  change    of 
VOL.  Lxxxym.— NO.  dlx. 


habit  Monsieur  has  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  breakfasts,  dines^  and 
spends  the  evening  irrespective  of 
Madame,  whose  intimate  acquaint- 
ances, male  and  female,  need  not  be 
those  of  her  husband.  Of  all  gods, 
the  French  Hymen  is  the  most  piti- 
fuL  He  is  simply  hired  for  a  sinj^le 
day  to  attend  the  ceremony  with 
his  torch :  and  then,  having  received 
the  stipulated  number  of  francs,  is 
dismissed  from  the  establishment  for 
ever. 

But  the  arrangements  for  bachelor 
life  are,  or  rather  were  before  the 
establishment  of  dubs,  infinitely  more 
delightful  and  commodious  in  Paris 
than  in  London.  The  raptures  of 
Bob  Fudge,  though  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  extreme  sensuality,  are  not 
much  exaggerated,  and  must  have 
found  an  echo  in  many  British  bo- 
soms. Between  the  wretched  London 
lodging-house  breakfast,  and  the  ele- 
gant atjeCiner  of  the  Parisian  eaf^, 
what  an  e^^regious  difference  I  With 
what  infinite  disgust  must  those  who 
have  habitually  mned  at  Beauvilliers* 
or  the  Bocher  de  Cancalle,  recall  to 
memonr  the  stifling  odours  and  coarse 
fare  of'^a  city  chop-house!  There 
may  have  been,  since  then,  some  im- 
provement in  that  respect ;  but  in 
the  days  of  which  I  am  speaking,  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  extempor- 
ise a  really  good  and  elegant  dinner 
in  London,  at  least  without  payment 
of  a  most  exorbitant  price.  In  or- 
der to 'secure  that,  you  were  forced 
to  go  either  to  Greenwich  or  Rich- 
mond. 

2l 
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It  being  now  the  whitebait  sea- 
son, Greenwich  was  of  course  the 
favourite,  and  thither  Attie  Faunce 
and  I  repaired.  How  that  little 
Hospital  town  could  manage,  with 
all  its  hotels,  to  accommodate  and 
provide  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
throng  of  guests  daily  disj^oiged  by 
the  city  was  exceedingly  miraculous ; 
for  in  addition  to  the  usual  number 
of  Londoners  who  were  lured  thither 
by  the  fine  weather  and  fresh  salu- 
brious air  of  the  Park,  there  was  a 
whole  army  of  railway  witnesses 
and  railwav  officials,  who,  being  sus- 
tained and  fed  at  the  expense  of 
their  respective  companies,  came 
flocking  to  the  banquet  with  the 
voracity  of  ravens,  resolute  not  to 
lose  the  golden  opportunity  of  en- 
joyment uniich  the  speculative  mania 
had  so  unexpectedly  placed  within 
their  reach.  Old  Father  Thames 
might  have  addressed  to  Ocean  a 
complaint  similar  to  that  which 
Xanthus  preferred,  when,  in  revenge 
for  his  aggression  on  Achilles.  Vulcan 
invaded  bis  banks  and  made  havoc 
among  his  fishes— such  demands  were 
there  for  fresh  relays  of  whitebait, 
eels,  and  flounders,  as  threatened  the 
absolute  extermination  of  the  whole 
of  the  finny  tribe.  Loud  was  the 
bray  for  viands,  incessant  the  pop- 
ping of  the  cotks ;  while,  half  dis- 
tracted by  the  multitude  of  calls,  and 
vet  attempting  to  maintain  the  sem- 
blance of  perfect  self-possession,  the 
ministering  waiters  flitted  through 
the  motley  groups. 

Having  secured  a  table,  and  or- 
dered dinner  to  be  ready  at  a 
particular  hour,  Faunce  and  I  stroll- 
ed out  into  the  Park,  where  the 
Mayflower  was  yet  luxuriant,  filling 
the  air  with  its  unrivalled  fragrance, 
and  where  the  forest  foliage  admit- 
ted the  sunbeams  in  long  shafts  of 
golden  green.  Passing  from  glade  to 
glade,  among  the  quiet  fallow-deer, 
apart  from  the  more  open  slopes, 
where  the  lads  of  Cheapside  ana 
damsels  of  Bow-bell  were  making 
holiday  in  their  own  quaint  fashion, 
after  the  manner  of  Jack  and  Jill, 
renowned  in  nursery  song,  we  came 
to  a  little  postern -gate  opening  on 
Blackheath,  and  emerged  upon  the 
breezy  common.  Considenng  its 
vicinity  to  London,  the  scene  was 


strangely  solitary.  Scarce  a  pas- 
senger or  vehicle  appeared  on  the 
road.  A  few  donkeys  ready  capari- 
soned, but  unbespoke  by  riders,  were 
nibbling  the  stunted  grass,  whilst 
the  urchins  who  had  them  in  charge 
were  engaged  in  an  animated  game 
at  leap-frog.  In  the  distance  two 
processions  of  boarding-school  girls, 
headed  bv  their  respective  duennas, 
moved  alonff  at  a  funereal  pace. 
Otherwise  tne  place  was  as  desti- 
tute of  life  as  the  long  reaches  of 
Salisbury  Plain. 

We  set  out  for  a  brisk  walk,  as 
a  preliminaiy  for  the  dinner ;  and 
Attie,  as  usuaL  made  himself  most 
entertaining.  Observing  that  I  was 
rather  abe^t  (for,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  could  not  dismiss  the  interview 
of  the  mominj^  from  my  mind),  he 
launched  out  into  all  sorts  of  droll 
conjectures  regarding  the  secret 
which  was  locked  up  in  the  bosom 
ofMrPoins.  Among  other  vagaries, 
he  composed  a  bruliant  litUe  ro- 
mance, after  the  manner  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  making  me  out  to 
be  a  Crown-Prince  who  had  been 
changed  at  nurse.  He  then  sketched 
our  triumphal  entry  into  the  heredi- 
tary dominions — for  he  insisted  on 
being  nominated  Prime  Minister — 
amidst  the  vivaU  of  the  populace; 
negotiated  a  very  convenient  mar- 
riage with  a  neighbouring  Arch- 
duchess of  surpassing  beauty ;  em- 
broiled me  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Sultan  for  having  raised  the  tariff 
upon  bowstrings;  and  finally  con- 
ducted me,  at  the  head  of  a  victo- 
rious army,  to  Constantinople,  where 
we  plucked  down  the  crescent  from 
the  dome  of  St  Sophia.  I  could  not 
help  laughing  heartily  at  this,  and 
expressed  my  surprise  that  he  had 
never  turned  his  talents  for  romance 
to  any  practical  purpose. 

"  Why,  you  see."  said  Attie,  "  the 
public  taste  has  oeen  somewhat  de- 
bauched of  late,  and  a  fine  inventive 
genius  like  mine,  which  spurns  at 
probability,  would  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated. I  once  tried  a  tale  for  a 
magazine,  but  the  manuscript  was 
returned  to  me  with  an  intimation 
that  the  editor  considered  my  story 
rather  too  bloodthirsty  and  trucu- 
lent for  insertion  in  his  pages.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  milk-and-water.  If 
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I    T^ecoUect  aright,  there  were  ten 

Bingle  combatB,  three  assaasinations, 

t^wo  poiaoningB,  an  loqoisition  scene. 

and  the  sack  of  a  dty,  compressea 

-within  very  narrow  compass ;  and  in 

order  to  prevent  nnneeessaiy  mourn- 

\ji^  at  the  cloee,  I  killed  off  all  my 

eharaetera  except  a  jocose  serviD^- 

man,  who  wound  up  with  a  comic 

ditl7.     I  don't  know  where  else  he 

ecmld    have  got   so  much  stirring 

actioii   thrown   into  so   limited   a 

s{)aee;  but  the  blockhead  rejected 

my  oontribution  for  a  Low-canrch 

Btoiy  intended  to  expose  tiie  Posey- 

itea.    Most  consummate  trash  it  was, 

I  can  assuie  you." 

^  But  really,  Attie,  I  wonder  you 
don't  turn  your  attention  to  some 
steady  pnrauit  A  butterfly  exist- 
ence is  all  verjr  well  just  now;  but 
yon  will  stow  tired  of  it  at  last ;  and 
then  perhaps  you  mav  regret  that 
YOU  have  not  employed  your  time  to 
better  purpose." 

^  I  have  a  high  respect  for  your 
opinion,  Sinclair ;  but  it  strikes  me 
that  at  present  you  are  enunciatine 
something  like  cant    What  would 
you  have  me  do  ?  Is  it  not  a  common 
complaint  that,  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary competition,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  opening  for  young 
men  of  education— meanmg  of  course 
those  who  have  no  fortune  of  their 
own  to  trust  to ;  and  would  you  have 
me,  who,  thanks  to  Providence,  am 
somewhat  better  off,  go  in  for  a  share 
of  the  miserable  cake  which  must  be 
divided  among  so  many  applicants  1 
I  give  you  my  honour  I  should  re- 
sard  myself  as  a  shabby  fellow  if  I 
did  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  But,  Faunce,  constituted  as  we 
are,  work  of  some  sort  is  almost  a 
necessity." 

^  I  deny  that.  Deep  scholars  don't 
work :  they  read,  and  so  do  I,  though 
my  reading  may  be  different  from 
theirs.  But  what  do  you  mean  by 
work  1  Most  people  use  the  term  as 
significant  of  something  that  remu- 
nentes-:that  can,  one  way  or  other, 
be  estimated  at  a  money  value.  Now, 
sappose  I  were  a  lawyer,  and  laid 
myself  out  for  practice.  I  should 
have  to  defend  Nokes  and  Stokes 
against  actions  for  trespass,  or  pro- 
eeeote  Giles  and  Styles  for  poachmg, 
or  make  motions  in  Chancery,  or 


plead,  if  you  like,  before  the  House 
of  Peers.  All  veiy  well,  and  I  get  a 
lot  of  guineas  for  doing  so.  But  if  I 
have  enough  guineas  of  my  own  and 
to  spare,  is  there  anything  commend- 
able or  exemplary  in  my  devoting  my 
time  to  the  tuminj^  over  of  musty 
law-books,  and  thmning  my  hair 
by  the  continual  attrition  of  a  con- 
founded wig?  Suppose  that  I  get 
to  the  top  of  my  profession,  shall  J 
have  done  anything  to  cause  me 
to  be  remembered  ?  Certainljr  not 
Three  years  after  the  demise  of 
'Arthur  Faunce,  Esquire,  Queen*s 
Counsel,  whose  eminence  at  the  bar 
is  proverbial,*  the  name  will  be 
utterly  forgotten.  Is  that  a  tempt- 
ing prospect  r 

''Then,  am  I  to  understand,  Attie, 
that  you  put  in  a  plea  for  indo- 
lence T 

'*  Certainly  not.  I  call  no-  man  in- 
dolent who  exerts  his  faculties  in  any 
direction  whatever;  but  I  protest 
against  the  vulgar  notion  that  it  is  a 
meritorious  thins  for  a  man  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  pack-horse.  You,  Sin- 
clair, are  one  of  the  busy  people 
whom  Byron  has  sweepingly  con- 
demned, because  'they  rack  their 
brains  tor  lucre,  not  for  fame.*  In 
that  you  show  your  sense,  because 
your  object  is  to  make  money,  and 
your  proper  implement  is  the  pen. 
But  suppose  that  you  succeeded  to  a 
fortune  to-morrow,  would  you  con- 
tinue to  be  a  journalist  ?  I  suspect 
not  You  might  attempt  authorship 
in  another  form,  either  with  the  view 
of  acquiring  reputation,  or  because 
that  mode  of  filling  up  your  hours  of 
leisure  is  the  most  congenial  to  your 
mind ;  but  you  would  not,  as  now, 
bind  vourseu  to  the  performance  of 
a  daily  task,  which  must  be  accom- 
plished even  though  your  inclination 
rebels  against  it.  Am  I  right  in  that 
conjecture  1 " 

''^Ptobably  you  are  right  Every 
man,  I  believe,  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  he  can  gracefully  relin- 
quish labour  J  but  your  argument, 
in  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  is 
directed  against  labour  generally.*' 

"  Against  needless  labour  only,  for 
I  go  no  further.  For  what  object  do 
the  minority  of  mankind  labour? 
Undoubtedly  to  supply  their  wants. 
That  is  a  condition  of  existence ;  and 
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you  and  I,  if  we  could  find  no  better 
means  of  livelihood,  would  be  fain 
to  handle  the  ounycomb  or  cany  the 
bag,  in  the  eapacity  of  groom  or 
ntmekeeper.  Many  an  Oxford  and 
Uambridge  man  has  been  reduced  in 
AustraliA  to  the  necesaity  of  black- 
ing shoea  or  breaking  atones  for  the 
highway,  and  in  doing  so  there  was 
no  dishonour,  for  they  were  earning 
their  daily  bread.  But  if  your  wants 
happen  to  be  already  supplied,  are 
you  still  bound  to  labour  1  That 
must  be  your  proposition,  else  your 
whole  argument  is  based  upon  no- 
thing." . 

**  Nay,  but  remember,  I  nx>ke  of 
labour  rather  as  a  means  of  happi- 
ness than  as  a  positive  du^." 

"  Then,  in  doing  so,  you  overlooked 
the  notorious  fact  that  the  kind  of 
occupation  which  gives  happiness  to 
one  man  would  be  positive  misery  to 
another.  All  of  us  have  our  tastes 
and  our  pursuits ;  and  in  cultivating 
and  following  these,  supposing  them 
to  be  blameless  or  their  kind,  we 
shall  not  only  best  consult  our  own 
happiness,  but  in  all  probability  con- 
trioute  most  effectually  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others.** 

''Then,**  said  I,  not  without  a 
certain  consciousness  that  I  had  the 
worst  of  the  argument,  for,  like  manv 
other  preachers,  I  had  been  found- 
ing on  my  own  forced  example  as  a 
positive  rule  of  life,  "  what  kind  of 
existence  do  you  propose  for  yourself 
in  the  future  1** 

"A  very  happy  one,"  replied 
Faunce,  "  if  the  fates  prove  propiti- 
ous. Being  reasonably  well  provided 
with  this  world's  goods,  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  me  from  marrying, 
supposing  I  can  gain  the  consent  of 
the  lady  and  her  [Mipa.  My  cousin, 
Janey  Osborne,  will  not,  I  trust, 
prove  relentless,  and  I  must  get  you, 
one  of  these  fine  days,  to  put  m  a 
good  word  for  me  to  my  uncle.  He 
IS  a  fine  old  fellow,  Sinclair,  that 
uncle  of  mine ;  and  if  he  thought 
such  a  match  would  be  for  Janey's 
happiness,  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
refuse.  He  likes  me  well  enough,  I 
believe ;  but  he  has  got  a  notion  that 
I  am  somewhat  scampish  and  un- 
steady, which  is  no  further  true  than 
that  I  have  been  fond  of  amusement, 

*  -ot  very  particular  in  the  selec- 


tion of  my  company.  Thai  unques- 
tionably was  a  gr»st  blunder  on  bt 
part  Men  are  judged  quite  as  mun. 
by  the  character  S  their  asitociaica 
as  their  own;  and  I  acknowledge 
to  have  gone  about  town  with  moie 
than  one  fdlow  whoae  private  dtt- 
racter  would  hardly  ataod  examiaa- 
tion.  But  then  it  ahoold  be  luatm- 
bered  that  I  was  left  to  my  own 
guidance  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
nothing  flatters  a  boy  more  than  the 
notice  of  a  man  who  asmmes  an  air 
of  fashion,  and  pretenda  to  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  liia  I  may 
thimk  my  stars  that  I  did  not  suffinr 
more  severely  from  such  intimadea.* 

"But  how  did  yon  get  rid  of  them, 
Attief  for  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  there  was  madi  diffieolfy 
in  terminating  oonnectiona  of  that 
kind.- 

''Faith,  sir,  my  friends  saved  ne 
all  superfluous  trouble,  for  thej  dis- 
appeajred  of  their  own  aoeoid.  Tlie 
first  and  most  distinmiahed  was  a 
meteoric  eenius  called  Jack  Folkc 
What  Jade's  antecedents  were,  no- 
body knew,  and  he  never  vouchsafed 
to  explain;  but  he  deaeended  on 
town  like  an  aerolite,  and  blaaed 
away  for  a  considerable  period.  He 
was  a  tall,  strong,  hilarious  fellow, 
with  a  loud  voice,  the  brawn  of  a 
Hercules,  and  the  digestion  of  an 
ostrich.  Brandy,  which  he  oooramed 
by  the  quart,  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
upon  him ;  at  least  it  did  not  inca* 
pacitate  him  from  taking  a  distin- 
guished part  in  various  nightly 
encounters  with  those  implaci^ 
enemies  of  fast  men,  the  pdiee. 
Jack  had  formed  himself  a  good  deal 
upon  the  Tom-and-Jerry  model  now 
fortunately  out  of  date;  he  knew 
every  late  tap  and  finish  in  London, 
and  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
decaying  dynasty  of  the  prise-rinff. 
How  I  became  acquainted  with  Jack 
is  little  to  the  purpose.  Mv  weak- 
ness then  was  a  passion  for  the  tuii^ 
which  Jack  fostered  bv  taking  me 
with  him  to  Epsom  and  Doncaster, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  com- 
pany I  was  mtroduced  to  there  was 
none  of  the  most  select.  I  might 
have  been  pigeoned  to  almost  any 
extent,  for  I  was  a  perfect  novice  : 
but  Jack,  with  all  bis  faults,  ana 
they  were  many,  was  good-natured, 
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and  kept  me  from  the  beaks  of  the 
falcons,  at  the  expense,  no  doubt,  of 
a  few  feathers,  which  he  extracted 
for  himsell     But  I  soon  grew  tired 
of  stables  and  betting-rooms.  I  never 
could  bring  myself  to  listen  with  in- 
terest to  the  oath-bespangled  con- 
veraation  of  a  jock,  nor  did  I  feel  any 
antiquarian   delif  ht  in  tracing  the 
pedigree  of  a  fiUy.    I  got  sufficient 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  racing 
to  convince  me  that  all  sorts  of  black- 
gnardiBm  were  practised  by  men  who 
made  a  regular  profession  of  the  turf ; 
I  was  thoroughly  disgusted  b^  their 
slang,  and  not  particularly  fiiscinated 
by  their  manners.    So  I  gradually 
withdrew  myself  from  Ja^ ;  who, 
poor  fellow,  shortly  afterwards  with- 
drew himself  from  town.    He  had 
made  a  bad  book  on  the  Derby,  hav- 
ing been  sold  bv  a  rough-rider,  in 
whom  he  placed  an  unwise  confi- 
dence; ana  as  it  was  always  his 
maxim  that  debts  of  honour  must 
at  all  hazards  be  paid,  he  took  the 
liberty  of  counterfeiting,  on  stamped 
paper,  the  signatnre  of  a  friend,  wno, 
bemg   a    lover  of  practical  jokes, 
might  be  disposed,  as  Jack  thought, 
to  overlook  the  eccentricity.    But  it 
is  wondcrfol  how  touchy  people  are 
about  their  bank  accounts.    Jack's 
Mend  denounced  the  forgery — for 
such,  alas !  it  proved  to  be ;  and  all 
the  eJSbrts  of  Serjeant  Wilkins  to  save 
his  client  from  tne  legal  consequences 
were  futila    He  crossed  the  seas  at 
the  expense  of  Qovemment,  but  soon 
got  a  ticket-of-leave ;  and  his  name 
appeals  prominently  in  the  list  of 
those  who  patronise  the  races   at 
Melbourne." 

"  And  who  replaced  this  favourite 
of  the  Dioscuri  m  your  intimacy  1 " 

^' A  very  queer  &llow,  who  had  a 
decided  turn  for  theatricals.  I  was 
Always  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  could 
not  help  fancying  that  those  aerial 
creatures  who  come  upon  the  stage 
in  flesh-coloured  tights,  with  pretty 
buskins^  and  who  look  so  coauettii^ 
and  enticing,  must  bear  a  ciose  re- 
semblance to  the  nymphs  with  whom 
Mohammed  peopled  has  Paradise  for 
the  future  delectation  of  the  faithful. 
I  had  no  turn  for  the  higher  depart- 
ment of  the  Thespian  school  or  art. 
Juliet  might  rhapsodise,  and  Bel- 
videra   dissolve  herself  into   tears. 


without  inspiring  me  with  any  wish 
to  cultivate  their  further  acquaint- 
ance; but  I  have  seen  some  very 
attractive  soubrettes,  and  a  certain 
young  lady  who  performed  the  part 
of  Apollo,  in  the  opera  of  Mvlas^ 
made  capture  of  my  heart  for  the 
better  part  of  a  season.  You  never 
heard  anything  like  her  way  of  sing- 
ing, '  Pray,  Qoody,  please  to  moderate 
the  randonr  of  your  tongue.'  It  would 
have  overcome  even  the  prejudices 
of  St  Anthony.  Well ;  my  new 
friend,  Charley  Higgins,  had  the  en- 
tr^  of  all  the  green-rooms,  was  hand- 
in -glove  with  every  prc^essional 
gentleman  who  nightly  ran  rapier 
through  his  fellow,  and,  what  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  actresses.  He  took  me 
behind  the  scenes,  and  introduced 
me  to  mimetic  life.  For  a  time  I 
thought  it  grand  fun.  We  had  roar- 
ing suppers,  followed  by  first-rate 
comic  singing,  and  imitations,  that 
would  have  killed  you,  of  well- 
known  public  characters ;  and  then, 
on  holidays,  had  I  not  the  honour  of 
conveying  some  of  the  prettiest 
women -^  if  you  will  but  excuse  a 
slight  touch  of  the  artificial  rose  on 
their  cheeks— to  Richmond,  where, 
at  the  Star  and  Garter,  we  did  enjoy 
the  most  ambrosial  banquets.  There 
were  two  sisters— Evangeline  and 
Louisa  Fitzmaurice— (I  suspect  those 
were  not  their  real  names,  but  the 
theatrical  world  is  indifierent  to  such 
trifles  as  a  rigid  adherence  to  bap- 
tismal records)— whom  Charley  and 
I  peculiarly  affected.  Evaneeline 
was  admitted  to  be  the  finest  Oberon 
on  the  boards,  and  she  fixed  my « 
fancy.  Louisa  was  a  bouncing  Co- 
lumbine, and  more  suited  to  the 
peculiar  taste  of  Charley. 

"  Flirtations  of  that  kind  are  no 
doubt  very  pleasant,  but  they  are 
especially  dangerous.  There  is  no 
calumny  more  gross  or  unfounded 
than  that  which  casts  a  general  as- 
persion upon  the  character  of  female 
performers  on  the  British  stage.  In 
that  respect  they  are,  most  of  them, 
quite  exemplary ;  but  their  profes- 
sional habits  set  them  apart  as  a 
class,  and  they  are  beset  with  ad- 
mirers. Very  few  of  them  are  really 
BO  fond  of  the  stage  that  they  would 
not  gladly  leave  it  to  be  insured  of  a 
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comforfcable  home;  and  each  of  them 
has  a  doenna,  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
puted aunt,  who,  while  apparently 
absorbed  in  her  knitting,  naa  her 
ears  qnite  open  to  what  ia  going  on, 
and  registers  the  vows  of  lovers  with 
mnch  more  exactitude  than  Cupid. 

*'  I  de^  any  man  to  mix  much  in 
theatrical  society,  without  contract- 
ing a  habit  of  talk  borrowed  from 
the  language  of  the  stage.  ^  Angel ' 
is  about  the  mildest  term  that  you 
can  apply  to  a  young  lady,  who  that 
evening  will  exhibit  herself  to  the 
public  with  a  pair  of  butterfly  wings 
attached  to  her  shoulders,  and  if  you 
add  the  prefix  of  'adored,*  you  hardly 
transgress  the  verge  of  common  com- 
pliment But  *"  auntie  *  takes  a  quiet 
note  of  such  sayings ;  and  if  you  are 
rash  enough  to  repeat  them  on  paper, 
the  billets  are  carefully  put  up,  and 
treasured  for  future  contingencies. 
Now  I  won*t  deny  that  I  flirted  con- 
siderably with  Evangeline.  She  was 
a  good  girl,  but  not  veiy  bright ;  and 
when  I  said  anything  beyond  her 
comprehension,  sue  simply  exclaimed, 
'  Ah !'  in  the  most  pathetic  tone 
possible,  and  turned  upon  me  the 
artillery  of  a  pair  of  melting  dove- 
like eyes.  There  were  moments 
when  she  might  have  made  me  pro- 
mise anything,  and  I  hardly  know 
at  this  moment  how  I  managed  to 
avoid  committing  myself  beyond  re- 
trieval 

*'But  if  I  was  in  a  bad  way, 
Charley  was  in  a  worse.  Nature 
intended  him,  if  not  for  a  Harlequin 
(which  character  he  would  have  per- 
formed very  well  but  for  a  peculiar 
^  Datch-like  obesity  of  conformation), 
at  least  for  a  master  of  the  ring  at 
Astley's  amphitheatre,  so  thoroughly 
imbued  was  he  with  the  passion  for 
theatrical  display.  He  ought  to 
have  been  a  Prince  of  Monaco,  which 
territory,  you  are  aware,  pertains  to 
the  ancient  house  of  Grimaldi,  it 
being  the  etiquette  there  to  jump 
into  the  premises  by  the  window, 
instead  of  entering  as  elsewhere  by 
the  door. 

''  A  new  Christmas  pantomime  was 

got  up  on  an  unexampled  scale  of 

grandeur,  and  in  it  Lousia   Fitz- 

maarice  danced  a  cachttcha,  which 

mted  a  furore  far  exceeding  any- 

ig  that  had  been  known  in  Lon- 


don. Her  portrait  instsnilysppeaied 
in  every  cigar-shop.  Shewss  won 
talked  of  than  Lola  Montes ;  ud 
Charley,  workeduptotbehighestiKtch 
of  enthusiasm,  offered  her  his  uo^ 
He  was  not  very  rich,  to  bemie,  hot 
there  was  something  in  expectatioii ; 
Lousia  had  been  bounding  for  three 
years  without  any  eligible  propcml ; 
so  Charley,  to  his  intense  ddig^t, 
waa  accepted.  He  rushed  one  mon- 
ing  into  my  rooms,  and  told  me  of 
happinesa.  '  Now,*  said  he, '  hot  one 
thing  is  wanting  to  complete  our 
blisSb  Propose  to  Evangelioe,  old 
fellow,  and  we  shall  all  Be  manied 
together !' 

"  Charley  knew  the  theatre,  hot  he 
did  not  know  human  natoie.  The 
most  daring  swimmer  feels  a  qnm 
of  dismay  when  he  sees  a  man  drown- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  help  or  reco- 
very; and  the  cataatrophe  annmaoed 
by  Hig^ins  had  simply  the  effect  of 
awakening  me  to  a  sense  of  my  d&D- 
ger.  I  muttered  something  sboat 
my  entire  innocence  of  any  sudi  de- 
sign ;  whereupon  Charley  knit  his 
brows,  and,  throwing  himself  into  sa 
attitude,  commenced  a  sentenee  to 
the  following  effect:— 'The msn who 
is  base  enough  wantonly  to  tiifle 
with  the  affections  of  a  oonfidmg  and 
unprotected  female * 

^**Cut  it  short,  Charley,'  said  I; 
'you  are  infringing  copyright  by 
poadiing  on  Fits-ball.  ManywiMMD- 
soever  you  pleasa  It  is  quite  in- 
different to  me,  but  I  don't  intend 
to  marry  Evangeline. 

'''And  yet  vou  could  take  hs  to 
Richmond !,'  hissed  Charley. 

"'WhynotrsaidI,'wheDlpaid 

the  shot  for  you,  and  her,  andLmis^ 
"  'You  shaU  hear  more  of  this 
anon !  *  said  Charley. 

" '  Anon  be  it!'  said  I, '  andin  the 
meanwhile  I  wish  vou  good  moniiiv- 
"  I  did  not  get  out  of  that  aerape 
without  a  threatened  action  of  dsr 
mages  for  breach  of  promise ;  hot  bb 
I  had  been  chaiy  of  letter-writing, 
they  could  not  make  up  a  case.  That 
was,  I  think,  my  last  escapade;  hz^ 
the  memory  of  it  has  done  me  a  d»l 
of  harm.  An  absurd  and  perfectly 
harmless  intimacy  with  a  tnird-w^ 
actress  has  been  magnified  into  wone 
than  an  intrigue ;  and  I  suspect  that 
this  story,  which  it  is  very  diffiw 
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to  explain  to  a  gentleman  of  his  yean, 
liaa  reached  mj  nncle  Osborne,  with 
man  J  agsrarations.  I  hare  told  yon 
the  whole  truth,  Sindair,  and  I  am 
aure  you  will  trust  to  my  sinoerity, 
and  do  what  you  can,  if  the  subject 
Bhoald  be  mooted  to  you,  to  remove 
any  false  impression.** 

*^  That  you  may  rely  on,  Faunce ; 
but  surely  Mr  Osborne  is  not  so 
austere  as  to  make  no  allowance  for 
youthful  follies.  Pray  what  became 
of  Evangeline?" 

**  She  married  a  railway  contractor, 
-who  18  supposed  to  have  been  reared 
in  a  haigCL  but  asainst  whose  sore- 
reigns  I  snould  be  sorry  to  count 
down  my  shillings.  He  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  fellow,  with  no  worse 
failing  than  an  addiction  to  gin-and- 
water.  It  is  supposed  that  Peel  will 
eleTate  him  to  tne  baronetage,  and 
EYangeline  may  possibly  become  the 
mother  of  a  British  peer." 

*'  Well;  let  us  suppose  that  all  ob- 
stacles are  removea,  and  your  mar- 
riage over.    What  follows  next  9  ** 

"A  box  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  I  can  receive   my 
friends,  who,  I  assure  you,  shall  be 
sufficiently  select.    Not  one  of  the 
kidney  of  Jack  Fuller  or  Charley 
Higffins  shall  be  invited.     There  I 
shsuT  haTO  a  billiard-room,  a  nice 
library  and  gardens,  which  Aldnous 
might  envy;  though  I  shall  not  ruin 
myself  by  giving  exorbitant  prices 
for  exotics.  My  weakness  is  for  fruit : 
and  I  shall  grow  such  nectarines,  ana 
plums,  and  peaches  as  never  were 
seen  before.   Melons  also,  and  straw- 
berries, shall  be  there  in  profusion, 
and  jargonelles,  to   ntther  which 
Adam  would  have  climbed  the  outer 
wall  of  Paradise.    Then  I  shall  rent 
a  moor  in  ScoUand,  with  salmon- 
fishing  adjacent  thereto ;  and  if  my 
means  willallo  w,  I  shall  keep  a  yacht. 
That  is  my  programme  of  existence ; 
and  I  submit  that  it  is  artistically 
conceiyed.** 

^  It  certainly  would  be  difficult  to 
invent  one  more  thoroughly  agree- 
able. All  good-luck  to  you,  Attic, 
and  may  your  vnshes  be  realised ! 
But  now  let  us  back  to  Greenwich. 
We  have  had  rather  an  extensive 
▼aik,  and  I  begin  to  experience  the 
pangs  that  afflicted  the  ancient  Ich- 
thyophagi." 


Mr  Disraeli^  in  one  of  his  lively 
novels,  has  said  that  the  impression 
left  by  a  Greenwich  repast  is  simply 
that  you  have  been  dining  upon 
brown  bread-and-butter  and  pmk 
champagne.  I  deny  the  charge ;  for 
being  a  fish-eater  from  my  youth 
upwards—so  much  so  as  to  expose 
me  to  the  suspicion  that  I  held  the 
tenets  of  Romanism — I  consider  my- 
self qualified  to  pass  an  opinion ;  and 
I  hereby  declare  that  I  tnink  Green- 
wich, naaking  allowance  for  its  situa- 
tiouj  IB  an  wlmirable  haunt  for  the 
piscivorous.  I  should  lie  if  I  asserted 
that  such  banquets  approach  in  ex- 
cellence those  which  were  whilome 
set  forth  by  the  lamented  Mrs  Clark 
of  Newhaven ;  for  she  was  indeed 
hi^h-priestess  of  Neptune  and  Am- 
phitnte,  and  b^  some  mysterious 
arrangement  with  the  Oceanides, 
drew  tithes  of  their  choicest  produce. 
Mirific  were  her  fish  soups,  concocted 
after  a  recipe  for  whicn  a  cardinal 
might  have  bartered  his  stockings 
— magnificent  the  cod*s-head  and 
shoulders  which  she  used  to  parade, 
a  dish  which  the  wise  epicure  reserves 
for  his  solitary  feeding,  grudging 
even  to  the  friend  of  his  bosom  the 
choice  of  the  savoury  tid-bits.  Then 
thesides  of  salmon,  patterns  of  beauty 
and  of  curd— turoot  so  rich  that  it 
hardly  required  the  rosy  assistance 
of  the  lobster— and  ''rumples**  of 
skate,  whereon  whosoever  battened 
became  partaker  of  a  second  youth  ! 
Yet,  after  a  fashion,  Greenwich  does 
well ;  for  although  a  highly-educated 
palate  maj  be  indifferent  to  the 
water-soo<3e  and  the  flounders,  the 
eels  are  entitled  to  laudation,  and 
whitebait  is  a  delicacy  fit,  if  not 
for  the  gods,  at  least  for  Cabinet 
ministers  at  the  end  of  a  laborious 
session.  There  is  also  a  kind  of 
punch  vended  there  which  is  exceed- 
ingly nectarious ;  so  that  it  is  a  sin 
to  grumble  when  so  many  good 
things  are  provided  for  our  especial 
refection  on  a  holiday. 

Attie  and  I  brought  to  the  ban- 
quet the  invaluable  adjunct  of  a  good 
appetite ;  nor  was  it  until  we  had 
appeased  the  sacred  rage  of  hunger 
that  we  took  a  deliberate  survey  of 
the  guests.  They  were  of  all  sorts, 
nations,  and  kindred ;  merging  their 
differences  in  the   common  enjoy- 
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ment  of  what  the  virtaotu  EfHcnreui 
philosopher  has  deaignated  as  the 
sole  important  event  of  the  day. 
Attie^  Who  was  my  Asmodeos,  began 
■sosoalto  prattle,  and  commenced 
a  series  of  anecdotes  respecting  the 
Hves  and  oonrersation  of  those 
around,  with  the  history  of  some  of 
whom  he  seemed  intimately  ac- 
quainted. 

''Yon  see  that  stout,  thickset,  mid- 
dle-aged man  yonder,  at  a  table  by 
himself,  with  two  decanters  before 
him,  already  half-empty  1  Obeerre 
howattentive  the  waiter  is,andhowhe 
keeps  supplying  him  with  whitebait ! 
That,  sir,  is  no  ordinary  character. 
He  is  a  mBt-class  parliamentary  ora- 
tor, though  he  rarely  deliveis  more 
than  one  speech  in  the  session— a 
writer  who,  for  brilliancy  and^point, 
is  thought  to  i)e  unrivalled— a  man 
who  in  general  society  takes  the 
lion's  share  of  the  conversation ;  in- 
deed, is  perfectly  wretched  if  any 
other  tongue  wags  except  his  own. 
He  is  now  paying  the  penalty  for  his 
supremacy  in  speech.  Your  grand 
talkers  have  no  mtimates.  I  oo  not 
believe  that  eminent  individual  ever 
eiyoyed  the  luxuiy  of  a  iJeUrh4J^ 
with  a  rifffat  good  hearty  fellow, 
laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  reciprocally 
passed  the  bottle.  To  be  sure,  jokin|g 
IS  not  his/ofie.  He  has  stuffed  his 
memory  as  fuU  of  historical  facts  as 
are  the  pockets  of  a  boy  with  nuts  in 
the  autumn,  and  he  is  always  throw- 
ing about  tne  shells  with  an  air  of 
ccMisummate  wisdom.  A  great  man, 
doubtless;  but  I  envy  not  a  solitary 
feeder.* 

*<  A  bad  practice,  lagiee with  you ; 
and  one  likely  to  jHoduoe  biliary  de- 
rangement" 

"A  just  observation  that,  in  re- 
ference to  the  present  instance. 
Yonder  are  two  gentlemen  eagerly 
discusdngsome  question  over  their 
aheri^v?hat  do  yon  take  them  to 
be!- 

''lYqjeetorB  of  some  sort  or  oth^, 
I  shoula  imagine,  judging  from  their 
demeanour  and  gestures. 

"You  have  hit  it  They  are  pro- 
jecton,  and  a  eurioosly-matched  pair. 
The  elderly  man,  with  the  insimer- 
aUy-conceited  expression  of  counte- 
nance, is  a  countryman  of  vonr  own 
—one  of  the  new  sect  of  political 


eoonomists,  who  maintsin  thst  ibu- 
kind  must  be  governed  by  figaies, 
and  that  a  thoroneh  knowle^  of 
acoounta  is  the  hifhest  qaslifioiticm 
for  a  statesman.  It  was  onoe  my  lot 
to  meet  him  at  Uncle  Osbone'i^ 
where  he  nearly  drove  the  oompia/ 
mad  by  an  interminable  dinotatioa 
on  the  theor:r  ^  ^^nt  He  is  oot^ 
however,  so  pig-headed  aa  to  be  ohii- 
vious  or  the  main  chance  \  for  Vj 
dint  of  grubbing  in  Blue-books  and 
parliamentarv  retnraa  be  has  eon- 
cocted,  at  feast  so  he  aven,  ^ 
scheme  for  a  new  tari£^  whidi  hai 
found  favour  in  the  eyesof  our  raiets, 
and  procured  him  an  appoiatmeat  to 
a  snug  Gk>vemment  berth.  If  he 
were  a  wise  fellow,  he  would  ruaun 
contented  with  his  slice  of  the 
public  pudding ;  but  the  evil  epiiit 
to  whom  he  has  sold  himaelf  has 
possessed  him  with  the^  ootion 
that  nature  has  designed  him  to  be 
a  lawgiver,  and  I  shall  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  he  should  eater 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
is  sure  to  become  a  laughingrtoek, 
and  finally  to  be  extinguished  as  a 
bore." 

"And  yet,  if  we  maytmattothe 
newspaper  reports,  bores  are  rather 
plentiful  in  that  assembly." 

"  Why,  you  see  there  are  giada- 
tions  in  boring  as  in  eveirthio^  eue. 
People  will  tolerate  a  real  genuaaan 
even  though  his  prose  aboold  be  oi 
the  most  oppressive  kiii4  tot  they 
do  not  extend  that  meaaoie  ot 
indulgence  to  a  bore  who  at  the  sine 
time- IS  a  presumptuooa  prig.  Be- 
sides, the  man  is  as  ahallov  aa  aa 
oyster- shell  Mark  how  ke  kW 
hammering  away  on  some  statiaticai 
topic,  whi&t  his  lean  lanky  compw- 
ion  avails  himself  of  the  apportofli^ 
to  secure  a  double  share  of  the  Wl^ 
bait!  Does  he  not  put  yon  mmna 
of  an  enormous  pike  in  the  tioa»  ^ 
a  shoal  of  minnows  I" 

"Who  and  what  is  he!"  „  ^. 

•*  Heaven  knows !  He  ca^  ^ 
self  the  Chevalier  FAcunba,  la  » 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  StLaarnj 
and  is  accredited  to  this  coofl&y 
aa  Envoy  Extraordinary  ft^  ^ 
visionary  republic  near  the  Bqw^- 
Of  course  he  wante  a  loan  either  tor 
himself  or  his  constituente,  and  htf 
a  grand  project  cut  and  diy  fo'  ^^ 
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Ins  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana. 
^Be  has  thoroughly  ezhaueted  the 
PM^tience  of  the  functionaries  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  so  the  probability  is 
tliat  uiey  have  handed  him  over  to 
^lieir  pet  Scotch  financier^  with  full 
XK>werB  to  eondude  a  treaty.  If  it 
oomes  to  a  matter  of  bargain,  I  back 
^lie  foreigner  SjgainBt  the  Sa>t.  Self- 
satisfied  conceit  is  no  match  for  the 
sbstateness  of  a  practised  gambler 
like  D'Acunha.'* 

**  Why.  AttiCy  you  seem  to  know 
eY^body!** 

'^  ^y  no  means,"  said  Faunce,  "  I 
merely  observe  the  notables.  To  be 
Bure,  there  are  notables  of  all  kinds. 
A  fellow  may  make  himself  suffi- 
cienily  notorious  in  this  sweet  little 
paradise  of  London,  though  he  be 
neither  orator,  statesman,  author, 
nor  millionaire.  For  example,  look 
at  the  table  towards  the  window. 
The  sandy-haired  youth  with  the 
sprouting  imperial,  who  is  pouring 
out  the  champagne  for  those  two 
French  ^rls  and  their  black-bearded 
eompuuon,  is  in  the  fair  way  of 
achieving  notoriety.  A  more  nig- 
gardly miser  never  taxed  a  tavern 
bin,  or  pretended  to  be  without  his 
puiae  it  he  thought  he  could  spunge 
upon  a  comrade:  and  yet  in  the 
hands  of  women  ne  is  soft  as  wax, 
and  is  known  to  a  certain  set  by 


the  endearing  appellation  of  '  The 
Spoon!'  Pretty  well  that  for  a  young 
^ntieman  who  has  only  been  some 
six  months  about  town. 

"An  uncouth  Adonis,  certainly  I 
is  he  dty  bred ! " 

"For  the  credit  of  St  Pancras, 
I  am  glad  to  answer,  no.  He  is  from 
the  manufacturing  districts,  where 
his  father  made  a  littie  money ;  not 
much.  I  believe,  but  sufficient  to 
qualify  the  youth  for  a  London  bache* 
lor  career.  He  has  lodgings  in  Golden 
Square,  tempted  thereto  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  alluring  damsels  whom 
he  is  this  day  treating,  Mesdemoiselles 
Fanchette  Poupon  and  Amenaide 
Fontanges,  minor  stars  of  the  bdlet, 
dwell  in  the  same  house,  along  with 
their  austere  guardian  Herr  Munch, 
who  performs  on  the  bassoon  in  tiie 
orchestra.  Many,  sir,  he  has  to  pay 
for  the  privil^e  of  hearing  them 
pirouette  on  the  second  floor !  Not 
that  I  suspect  there  is  any  thing  wrong 
in  that  quarter,  for  both  the  danseusa 
are  girls  of  experience,  and  hold  Mas* 
ter  Donkin  in  great  contempt,  though 
they  vouchsafe  now  and  then  to  allow 
him  to  appear  as  their  escort,  and  lay 
him  under  contribution  for  suppers. 
His  last  real  amourelte,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  was  of  a  somewhat 
more  costly  land :  but  I  have  for- 
gotten the  details.^ 


OHAFTXR  XZXL— ^FBS  ADVEBTIBUINT  BXPLAIRin. 


Of  course  I  lost  no  time  in  commur 
nicating  to  Mr  Shearaway  the  issue 
of  my  interview  with  the  respectable 
head  of  the  firm  of  Poins  and  Peto, 
coupled  with  such  information  as 
would  enable  him  to  procure  the 
necessary  certificates  of  my  birth.  I 
now  awaited  his  arrival  m  London 
with  considerable  anxiety,  for,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  was  difficult  for 
me,  so  long  as  the  enigma  remained 
unsolved,  to  apply  myself  steadily 
to  my  ordinary  ayocations.  I  once 
knew  an  unfortunate  eentleman,  who, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  nimself,  became 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
he  was  heir  to  an  ancient  titie,  to 
which  considerable  estates  were  at- 
tached. He  was  a  man  of  fair  aver- 
age ability,  who  had  creditably 
worked  his  way  in  the  world,  and 


reared  a  promising  &mily ;  but  from 
the  moment  this  ctelusion — for  it  was 
nothinff  more— took  possession  of  his 
mind,  he  passed  into  the  downward 
path  of  ruin.  Not  only  did  he  ne- 
fflect  his  business,  but  he  exhausted 
his  credit,  and  incurred  frightful  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  to  carry  on  a  hopeless  suit. 
One  by  one  his  former  mends  fell 
away  from  him,  some  provoked  by 
his  obstinacy,  and  others  scared  by 
the  reckless  imi>ortunity  with  which 
he  levied  contributions.  His  chil- 
dren, poor  things,  had  imbibed  the 
fatal  notion  that  they  belonged  to  a 
dass  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
labour ;  and  they  went  about,  talk^ 
ing  about  their  pedigree  and  laree 
possessions  as  confidently  as  if  the 
one  had  been  unquestioned  and  the 
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other  actually  realised.  At  last  the 
babble  burst;  the  claim  was  dis- 
missed as  untenable :  and  from  that 
hour  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
luckless  aspirant  to  the  peerage. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  some  comer  of 
the  New  World  he  has  forgotten  his 
disastrous  dream. 

I  was  therefore  much  gratified, 
and  not  a  little  relieved,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr  Shearaway,  who  one 
day  burst  into  mj  apartment  with 
the  energy  and  yivacity  of  a  boy. 
Age  had  not  much  altered  his  ap- 
pearance ;  for,  after  a  certain  period 
of  life,  lawyers  undeigo  but  little 
change,  being,  I  suppose,  exempted 
from  many  of  the  cares  that  thin 
the  temples  of  their  clients;  and 
Shearaway  had  in  him  much  of  the 
nature  of  an  eveigreen.  Our  meet- 
ing was  truly  an  affectionate  one, 
for  our  repaid  was  mutual  and  sin- 
cere. Both  of  us  had  much  to  tell 
and  listen  to,  and  more  than  one 
hour  elapsed  before  we  touched  upon 
matters  of  immediate  business. 

'*  Well,  Norman,"  said  Mr  Sheara- 
way at  leneth, "  I  have  got  the  cer- 
tificates all  ri^ht  and  lormally  at- 
tested :  so  I  think  I  shall  just  step 
down  this  i^moon  and  have  a  talk 
with  your  friend  Mr  Poins.  Don*t 
fash  yourself  by  going  with  me. 
Some  matters  are  much  better  dis- 
cussed by  agents  than  principals ;  in- 
deed, I  make  it  a  general  rule  to  pre- 
vent my  clients,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  interfering  in  their  own  affairs. 
The  best  of  them  have  little  sense. 
They  are  always  getting  into  a  fuff, 
and  they  are  a  perfect  nuisance  at 
consultations.  '  Qudesake,  Sheara- 
way !*  auld  John  Clerk  used  to  say 
to  me, '  what  gars  ye  bringyour  cat- 
tle rowting  here,  man  9  Hae  ye  no 
the  sense  to  tether  them  in  the  field, 
or  tie  them  up  in  the  byre  9*  Then 
you  never  can  get  them  to  under- 
stand the  proper  meaning  of  law 
terms.  I  mmd  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day, the  laird  of  Carterhaugh,  who 
was  a  fiety  body,  swearing  that  he 
would  crop  the  ears  of  the  agent  on 
the  other  side  for  having  inserted  the 
words  'falsely  and  fraudulently '  in 
a  Summons  of  Beduction-improbfr- 
tion.  and  no  power  on  earth  could  per- 
misuiA  him  that  It  was  the  usual  form 
be  sure,  Norman,  as  you 
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have  had  the  benefit  of  a  regular 
legal  education^  it's  not  to  be  tb^igfat 
tluit  you  would  bear  yoaiedf  other- 
wise than  discreetly ;  still  it  will  be 
b^  for  yon  to  keep  oat  tiie  way,  for 
what's  the  use  of  having  a  eook  if 
you  have  to  look  after  the  makiBgof 
thekaUr 

So  saying,  Mr  Shearaway  dejpart- 
ed,  and  I  sat  down  tofinishakadiiig 
article  impugning  the  wisdom  of  cer- 
tain new  sememes  recommended  by 
railway  potentates,  among  othen  one 
of  unuraal  magnitude,  of  whidi  it 

was  the  main  projector.     In  &ct, 
speculation  had  now  attained  to  lo 
alarming  a  faeightb  that  the  mooefod 
interest  b^an  to  be  serioaslTslum- 
ed  for  the  consequences,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as,  by  restncting  credit,  would 
more  effectually  operate  as  a  dieck  to 
the  movement  than  any  legidatiTO 
enactment  whatever.    It  was  indeed 
high  time  for  the  lords  of  Ix>mbtrd 
Street  to  hold  a  deliberate  moneUiy 
congress,  for  a  large  section  of  that 
independent  class  of  the  commmnty 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  ereiy- 
thing  to  gain,  had  declared  them- 
seves  against  bank  restriction  in  any 
shape :  and,  using  for  their  own  m- 
pose  tne  popular  cry  and  favooiable 
dogma  of  the  men  of  Manchester,  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  free 
trade  and  unlimited  competition  w 
money  as  in  everything  ^^  #  fi 
influenced  by  the  traditions  of  old 
disaster,  they  maintained  that  tbeie 
was  no  proper  limit  to  drenIatio»» 
that  bankers  ought  to  have  the  ^)wer 
of  issuing  notes  unrepresented  vr 
any  sort  of  convertible  seconty,  w 
thatthe  control  exercised  hytbeState 
was  at  once  tyrannical  and  abnnt 
In  short,  they  wanted  to  become  tijnr 
own  bankers,  and  to  be  allowed  tw 
privilege  of  fabricating  money  oriti 
similitude  in  the  shape  of  notes ;  & 
licence  the  result  of  whidi. would 
undoubtedly  have  been  to  mmrB 
the  whole  community  in  bankinp*^ 
and  ruin.    Such  doctrines  were  litue 
likely  to  obtam  favour  at  a  pefloa 
when  no  violent  causes  were  derang- 
ing the  ordinary  course  of  t^*^®  J? 
commerce;  but  in  the  midst  of  toe 
speculative  tempest  they  aM^ett^ 
in  no  way  unreasonable,  and  were 
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^a^erly  adopted  by  thoce  who  were 
p&unMly  conscious  that  their  own 
credit  rested  upon  a  slippeiy  found- 
ation. 

J.  was  jast  laying  down  the  pen 
"^iien  Mr  Shearaway  reappeared, 
xstther  flashed  in  the  countenance, 
Inat  ezhibitinj^  none  of  those  ^mp- 
^oms  ci  hilanty  which  are  supposed 
to  be  appropriate  to  a  harbinger  of 
joyful  tidinga 

*'  I've  seen  Poins,"  he  said. 

^Well;  and  I  suppose  you  have 

^liscoTered  that  the  mountain  has 

lirought  forth  a  mouse !    So  be  it 

JPoT  my  part,  I  am  thankful,  in  any 

.  event,  to  oe  rid  of  the  anxiety.  What 

18  the  amount?    Fifty  pounds!    I 

hope  it  is  at  least  sufficient  to  cover 

the  expense." 

"  Norman,**  said  Mr  Shearaway, 
without  vouchsafing  any  more  direct 
reply — ''Norman,  you  were  always  a 
good  lad,  and  have  shown  yourself 
both  able  and  willing  to  make  yoor 
own  way,  for  which  perhaps  I  may 
take  some  little  credit  to  myself, 
seeing  that  I  had  to  break  you  in. 
Now,  tell  me  frankly,  will  you  feel 
disappointed  if  this  affair  should  turn 
out  to  be  next  to  nothing?  It*s  a 
sreat  thing  to  be  contented,  Norman. 
There  never  was  a  truer  saying  than 
that  content  is  better  than  riches, 
for  riches  often  take  wings  to  them- 
selves and  flee  away,  whereas  content 
abides  with  a  man.  and  cheers  him 
at  the  humblest  ingle.** 

''  It  would  be  very  unreasonable 
in  me  to  feel  disappointed  when  I 
bad  no  grounds  whatever  for  enter- 
taining any  high  expectations.  And 
even  if  I  were  disappointed,  what  of 
it  ?  I  have  not  now  to  learn  for  the 
first  time  that  disappointment  is  one 
of  the  best  aids  for  strengthening  the 
fiicnlties  of  a  reasonable  man,  for 
where  would  be  the  pleasure  of  suc- 
cess if  we  were  always  sure  of  our 
aim?" 

''Admirably  well  said,  Norman; 
and  I  am  ^lad  to  find  that  ye  have 
that  leaven  in  you.  So  you  are  quite 
resigned  to  settle  to  your  work  again 
as  heartily  as  before  ?" 

"That  most  assuredly  I  am :  and 
the  best  proof  of  it  is  that  I  have 
been  at  work  since  you  left  this  room. 
But  why  this  beating  about  the  bush  ? 
Surely  you  did  not  expect  that  I 


should  sit  down  and  whimper,  like  a 
spoiled  child,  because  vou  do  not, 
like  Ancient  Pistol,  discourse  of 
Africa  and  golden  joys  ?" 

"  But  what  if  I  were  to  brin^  you 
news,  and  good  news  too  ?**  said  Mr 
Shearawav.  "Do  you  think,  Nor- 
man, my  laddie,  that  you  could  take 
that  quite  as  quietly  as  the  other? 
But  Im  an  aula  fool  to  go  on  in  Uus 
way,  and  me  bursting  ful  the  while 
to  tell  you  evervthing.  Grand  news 
there  is,  indeed,  Norman ;  for  you 
have  stepped  into  a  fortune !" 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  felt  a  sudden 
spasm  of  delight  at  this  unexpected 
announcement,  notwithstanding  the 
philosophic  indifference  which  1  had 
attempted  to  assume.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  for  a  man, 
by  any  exercise  of  mental  discipline, 
to  become  wholly  regardless  of  the 
smiles  or  frowns  of  fortune,  however 
temperately  he  may  meet  tne  one,  or 
however  bravely  he  may  endure  the 
other.  Such  asceticism  may  perhaps 
be  claimed  for  the  Qionk,  who,  in  re- 
nouncing the  vanities  of  this  world, 
has  also  renounced  his  share  of  its 
active  duties ;  but  to  those  who  have 
objects  in  life  yet  unattained,  and 
aspirations  which  have  not  been 
reaHsed.  it  does  not  naturally  belong. 
And  I  had  such  aspirations,  which 
appeared  utterly  vain  so  long  as 
poverty  stood  in  the  way ;— was  I  to 
olame  for  giving  way  to  a  thrill  ot 
exultation  when  I  saw  that  dark 
shadow  moving  from  my  path,  and 
the  skirt  of  its  garment  disappear  ? 

"Yes,  Norman,**  continued  Mr 
Shearaway,  "  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  You  are  entitled  to  a  clear  sum 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  at  the  veiy 
least,  which  I  take  to  be  about  as 

§retty  a  pose  as  any  gentleman  could 
esire.  I  wish  you  joy  of  it,  my  lad ; 
and  may  Qod  grant  you  grace  to 
guide  it  well** 

"  This  is  astounding  news  indeed, 
Mr  Shearaway->so  astounding  that 
I  can  hardly  believe  it  possible. 
Whence  comes  this  most  unexpected 
legacy  ?— for  such  I  presume  it  to  be.** 
"  Why,  it  appears  that  your  father 
had  a  first  cousin  of  his  own  name, 
who  was  some  time  a  merchant  in 
London,  and  then  wentout  to  Mexico. 
He  prospered  there,  married,  and  had 
a  family.    But  the  yellow  fever,  or 
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some  suchlike  disorder  peculiar  to 
the  climate,  crossed  his  threshold 
— it's  by  the  Lord's  appointment 
these  plagues  are  sent,  so  we  never 
should  repine,  though  we  may  take 
the  chastisement  to  heart — wife,  and 
bairns,  and  a',  were  stricken  down, 
and  the  aula  man  found  himself 
alone  in  the  midst  of  strangers.  It 
seems  his  wife  was  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic; so  the  priests  gathered  round 
him,  doubtless  with  an  eye  to  the 
siller.  I  have  heard  of  such  doinn, 
Norman,  even  in  a  Protestant  land ; 
but  he  was  owre  i)awky  a  carle  to 
believe  in  their  saints'  miracles,  or 
ony  nonsense  o'  the  kind ;  and  though 
he  could  not  help  coming  down  with 
a  round  sum  for  masses^  which,  con- 
sidering all  things,  was  out  a  reason* 
able  concession,  deil  a  doUar  could 
they  extract  from  him  for  candle* 
sticks,  or  endowment  for  their  nun* 
neries  or  convents.  Maybe  he  ken'd 
better  than  I  do  what  sort  of  hizzies 
they  k^p  under  lock  and  key. 

'^It's  a  poor  pride  that  sets  up  men 
to  found  nospitals  to  the  n^lect  of 
their  kith  and  kin.  This  Mr  Sin- 
clair knew  of  but  two  near  relations 
that  he  had  in  the  world,  both  of 
them  first  cousins,  though  he  had 
never  set  eyes  upon  either.  One  of 
them  was  your  father,  Norman,  and 
the  other  was  a  Mr  Richard  Bea- 
ton." 

''  Richard  Beaton  1"  I  exclaimed, 
''not  surely  the  gentleman  whose 
name  is  so  well  known  in  connection 
with  railway  enterprises  9" 

"The  very  same,"  replied  Mr 
Shearaway,  "  and  I  mean  no  dispa- 
rajgement  to  him  when  I  sav  that  I 
wish  with  all  mv  heart  that  he  were 
known  for  sometning  better.  Mony 
a  poor  chield  who  crows  crouse 
enough  this  day  will  live  to  curse  the 
hour  when  he  was  tempted,  by  the 
example  of  grand  speculators  like 
Beaton,  to  meddle  with  the  rails. 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
was  saying  that  these  two  were  the 
only  near  relations  of  the  Mexican 
merchant;  and  to  them  and  their 
heirs  he  left  his  fortune  in  equal 
shares,  naming  Mr  Beaton  as  execu- 
tor. That  is  the  secret  of  the  adver- 
tisement, which  seems  to  have  cre- 
ated a  grand  stir  among  the  Sinclairs, 
for  Mr  Foins  tells  me  that  he  was 


just  deluged  with  ap^intiaiis  oo 
their  behalf." 

"But  is  he  now  satisfied  lint  I  hd 
the  proper  claimant  f* 

"Make  yourself  eas^  on  that  aooit. 
The  oertificatea  are  qmte  Rarirfaetoiy, 
and  sopersede  the  neoesai^far  sser. 
vice.  MrPoip8.whai,letnieteliyjRi, 
is  a  very  sensibie  man— I'm  to  dine 
with  him  on  Thursday— is  piepsred 
to  advise  Mr  Beaton  to  prooeed  to  n 
immediaie  settlement" 

"  What  a  strange  story  this  ii:" 
said  I,  half  unconscious  that  I  vm 
speaking  aloud.  "Acon8in,ofwlK» 
existence  I  was  wholly  uoawire, 
leaves  me  a  fortune,  in  oonjimetioD 
with  the  man  whose  goodwiillam 
most  anxious  to  propitiate !" 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  yon  sajtbit 
Norman— very  aony  indeed!"  mm 
Mr  Shearaway,  earnestly.  "Wbstis 
the  world  can  you  have  to  do  vitk 
such  a  character  as  Mr  Bestosf 
Lordsake,  laddie?  don't  walk  by  hii 
advice,  else  you'll  have  a  toom  pone 
before  you  ken  that  it  ever  was  nil  I 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  Mr 
Shearaway.  I  assure  you  I  am  la  so 
such  danger." 

"  Not  idwrmed !  It's  easy  for  yoa  to 
say  that ;  but  if  I  was  to  see  /oa 
venturing  on  the  ice  ai  IhiddiiigrtjMi 
Loch  before  the  frost  was  a  day  a^ 
I  trow  I  would  have  icteon  to  M 
alarmed— and  yet  it  would  be  tm 
for  you  to  try  that,  than  to  tnw 
yourself  on  the  slide  of  specntttoaa 
You  might  scramble  out  with  a  wet 
jacket  from  the  one,  but  the  other 
ends  in  a  hole  deep  as  penlitioB.  into 
which  you  will  co wp,  head  ovw  heels, 
and  never  more  be  seen !  No  m- 
gerl  I  wonder,  Norman,  to  hesryott 

speak  in  that  raah  kind  «  ^• 
There's  aye  danger  when  you  wnn 
dealwitha  character  that  sedato 
beguile  ye ;  as  the  piper  of  Bemj 
found  to  his  cost  when  he  «yp« 
sowens  with  the  Water-Kelpie! 

"Why,  Mr  Shearaway,'*  wd  I 
"your  extreme  eamestnesB  ^f^Jf\ 
most  lead  me  to  suspect  that joa  bw 
suffered  in  your  own  pexson. 

"And  did  you. ever  hear  me  pre- 
tend to  be  ony  wiaer  than  my '*???' 
hours  r  repUed  Sheaiaway.  '1^' 
precisely  be(»nse  I  know  from  »<* 
experience  what  ia  the  npe^^  ^ 
speculation,  that  I  speak  so  oonfi- 
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denily  this  day ;  and  thankfiil  may  I 
l>e  that  the  tide  did  not  run  then  bo 
stnsng  aa  it  does  now,  else  I  would 
lutwe  been  dean  swept  away  aito- 
CE^ether.  Bat  this  is  no  time  for  do 
d&Yera.  Tse  warrant  yon  would  like 
to  be  left  by  yourself  to  think  about 
tlae  icolden  eggs." 

^^  I  would  much  rather  profit  by 
your  ezperienoes,  Mr  Shearawav. 
jTou  can  oreak  off,  you  know,  should 
you  find  me  an  inattentiTO  listener." 
"/t|/afii]?«m/M6es7i0novar«  doUr- 
0«»  /  It's  like  rippiniir  up  &n  old  sore," 
■aid  8hearaway.  '^  But  lads  like  you 
caa  be  none  the  waur  of  hearing  of 
the  misfortunes  of  their  eldeis.  One 
xeason  why  almost  every bodv  has  run 
mad  inst  now,  is  because  the  public 
haTe  nad  a  long  rest  from  specula- 
tion ;  few  remember  what  came  of  it 
at  the  hist  spurt,  and  even  of  them 
Bome  are  none  the  wiser.  The  notion 
of  making  a  fortune,  by  buying  and 
soiling,  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  had 
dean  gone  out,  at  least  with  us  in  the 
north.  We  were  doubtless  becoming 
a  wealthier  people  than  we  were  be- 
fore, but  that  was  bv  dint  of  work 
and  saying,  without  which  no  country 
can  ever  attain  to  prosperity. 

"^  However,  about  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  got  up  a  great  cry  for  im- 
provement. Folks  began  to  think 
that  many  things  which  their  fathers 
neither  miBsed  nor  wanted,  were 
downright  necessaries  of  life;  and 
tiiey  were  not  far  wrong  either,  for 
science  has  made  most  wonderful 
diaooveries,  and  doubtless  will  make 
many  more.  It's  a  silly  thing  to  set 
one's  face  against  improvement — 
that's  just  the  act  of  a  savage — but 
it's  even  sillier  to  run  away  altogether 
with  the  harrows,  and  to  rush  head- 
long into  new  schemes  without  the 
benefit  of  experience.  Well^  there 
came  among  us  a  set  of  projectors, 
men  who  were  always  finding  out 
something  of  immense  advant^  to 
the  public,  but  never  making  any- 
thing for  themselves ;  indeed,  I  never 
knew  a  projector  yet  but  was  as  poor 
as  Lazorua  However,  they  had  the 
ffift  of  the  ^ab ;  and  one  of  them — 
he  came  originally  from  Banff,  and 
his  name  was  JamesDivetts— was  the 
most  wonderful  creature  for  scheming 
that  I  ever  encountered.  He  had  his 
pockets  stuffed  with  all  sorts  of  plans 


for  increasing  the  national  wealth, 
and  all  that  was  wanted  was  capital, 
which,  he  said,  could  easily  be  raised 
by  the  formation  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies. Mines  were  to  be  drained, 
canals  dug,  peats  made  into  coal  ana 
candlecL  gas  pumped  into  .bottles 
and  sold  for  so  much  a  gallon ;  and 
heaven  knows  what  more  beside; 
and  for  every  such  adventure  the 
return  was  to  be  at  least  twenty  and 
sometimes  fifty  per  cent. 

""The  English  folk  have  a  notion 
that  we  are  very  canny  and  cautious 
in  the  nortk  and  so  we  are  in  the 
way  of  regular  business ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  speculation,  we  can  be 
lust  as  daft  as  our  neighbours.  The 
Darien  project,  that  was  started  be- 
fore the  Union,  was  as  wild  a  scheme 
as  ever  was  set  on  foot;  and  Tve 
heard  it  said  that  there  was  not  a 
single  man  in  Scothind,  gentle  or 
simple,  but  suffered  from  that  awful 
failure.  Thrift  is  a  very  good  thing, 
and  a  praiseworthy,  but  it  by  no 
means  implies  a  want  of  appetite  for 
gain. 

"  Money  was  plentv  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  and  the  banks  ready 
to  give  accommodation  and  discount 
bilk— may  be  readier  than  they  should 
have  been,  for  there  was  a  hantle  of 
loose  paper  flying  about— so  a  phius- 
ible  fellow  like  James  Divetts  found 
many  a  listener.  I  had  saved  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds ;  but  I  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  letting 
my  money  be  at  ordinary  interest, 
when  it  mi^ht  be  fructifving  tenfold 
if  invested  in  some  of  the  new  pro- 
jects ;  so,  like  a  fool  as  I  was,  I  be- 
gan to  dabble  a  little^  just  by  way  of 
experiment,  but  not  intending  to  go 
very  far. 

'*  But  it  is  the  first  dip  that  settles 
the  business.  I  went  on  from  one 
thing  to  another,  until  I  had  drawn 
out  my  whole  capital,  which  was  a 
mad-like  thing  for  a  man  in  business 
to  do;  and  in  return  for  my  hard- 
won  monev  I  got  shares  in  the  Oil- 
Gas^  Stockbridge  Market,  and  Cale- 
donian Dairy  Companies,  besides 
some  distillenes,  and  a  grand  nation- 
al concern  for  reclaiming  the  Muir  of 
Rfuanoch.  I  was  a  director  in  some 
of  them,  and  had  to  attend  board 
meetings,  which  took  up  one  half  of 
my  valuable  time ;  and  when  I  was 
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alone,  instead  of  thinking  about  my 
proper  day's  work,  or  taking  up  a 
DooK  as  I  used  to  do,  I  found  myself 
calculating  contingent  profits  on  the 
backs  of  old  letters,  and  squaring 
accounts,  as  if  I  had  direct  dealings 
with  the  Old  Enemy^  and  had  to  post 
up  our  transactions  in  mj  ledger.  I 
began  to  feel  perfectly  miserable.  I 
very  seldom  went  now  to  the  Whist 
OiuD,  where  we  played  for  half-crown 
points;  and  ba  for  a  social  supper- 
party,  I  was  fit  for  nothing  of  the 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
had  to  pay  for  my  folly.  The  crash 
came  before  there  was  even  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  dividend  ;  and  all  our 
grand  schemes  melted  into  nothing, 
fike  snow  off  a  dike  in  February. 
Not  one  sixpence  did  I  recover ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  was  glad  to  escape 
without  bankruptcy,  when  many  bet- 
ter men  than  myself  went  to  the 
wall.  That*s  the  reason  why  I  dread 
speculation,  and  would  warn  you 
against  it. 

"  But  I  see  by  jrour  eye,  Norman, 
that  you  are  paymg  little  attention 
to  what  I  say ;  and  I  surmise,  from 
the  motion  of  your  fingers,  that  you 
are  calculating  the  prooable  interest 
of  forty  thousand  pounds.  Don't  com- 
mit a  blunder,  as  the  weaver  did,  who 
added  the  year  of  the  Lord  at  the  top 
of  the  page  to  the  amount  of  his  pro- 
fits. Lads  of  your  age  always  reckon 
upon  five  per  cent,  whereas  four  is 
the  outside  you  can  get,  if  you  wish 
for  perfect  security.  Now,  laddie, 
good-bye.  I've  been  talking  to  you 
this  last  half- hour  about  mj  own 
affairs,  to  keep  you  from  thinkmg  too 
much  at  first  about  this  accession 
of  wealth,  just  as  one  of  these  new- 
fangled doctors  wraps  his  patient  in 
a  wet  sheet  to  keep  down  the  symp- 
toms of  fever.  And  now  that  your 
business  is  so  far  disposed  of,  I  shall 


[OetMd 

e^en  go  on  a  different  enaad,  ndlook 
after  Jamie  Littlewoo." 

I  believe  that  the  annotmMmeBt 
of  any  great  diange  of  farfcnne  in- 
duces a  kind  of  torpor  and  stagBttkm 
of  the  mental  powers.  As  in  a  dRu& 
the  fairest  vimons  are  always  afioom- 
panied  by  a  certain  sense  of  unretlity, 
so  does  any  Budden  event  aSeding 
our  future  career  perplex  us  by  its 
novelty,  and  throw  us  into  a  state  of 
bewilderment.  I  seemed  to  have  kst 
for  a  time  the  power  of  looking  for- 
ward. I  hardly  even  thought  of  tk 
amount  of  the  fortune  that  bad  so 
unexpectedly  derolved  upon  mei  One 
idea  alone  took  possession  of  my 
mind,  and  that  was  the  refiTiof 
hope  that  I  niigfat  yet  appcoaa 
Mary  Beaton  and  tell  her  of  my  lore, 
without  at  any  rate  inenrring  the 
chaige  of  inordinate  presomptioB. 
For  the  distance  between  us,  um^ 
still  great,  was  now  materially  len- 
ened.  I  was  of  her  kindred;  and 
could  her  father,  however  airopnt 
or  superdlious  he  might  be,  enUrely 
ignore  that  claim  upon  his  notice  9 

To  the  habitual  reader  of  romaoee, 
such  an  avowal  aa  this  may  appear 
utterly  preposterous,  because,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  reoeired  dogma^  there  can 
be  no  love  without  a  certain  amount 
of  love-making ;  and  I  have  not  ven- 
tured in  the  foregoing  part  of  my 
narrative  to  assert  that  Miss  Beaton 
had  distin^ished  me  by  even  so  slight 
a  recognition  as  a  smile.  She  knew 
nothing  of  my  homage— she  perhaps 
hardly  remembered  my  name;  her 
affections,  for  anything  I  knew  to 
the  contrarr,  might  be  bestowed  upon 
another.  Therefore  was  I  not  a  rooi 
to  persist  in  such  vain  idolatry,  and 
to  mdulge  in  such  fantastic  dreams! 
I  answer-~No :  for  true  love  is  in  ito 
nature  intrepid,  and  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle 80  serious  that  it  will  not  en- 
deavour to  surmount 
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CIVIL  BEBYICE  APPOINTiaSNTS—NOMINATION  AND  COMPETITION. 


Tbebb  is  mach  good  parliamen- 
taiy  work  done  every  yew,  of  which 
the  outside  Public  takes  little  ac- 
count.   What  is  done,  or  left  undone, 
in  the  great  national  debating-hall  by 
gaslight,  is  matter  of  general  noto- 
riety— reported  in  every  newspaper, 
and  considered  and   discussed  by 
every  reader;   but   what   is   done 
quietly  by  daylight  in  close  com- 
mittee-rooms ''np-stairs,**  is  known 
only  to  the  few.  As  the  hardest  work, 
however,  of  individual  members  is 
often  done  in  those  rooms,  so,  often,  is 
the  aggregate  utility  of  a  session  to 
be  found  rather  in  the  growth  of 
^ood  work  done  in  those  rooms  than 
m  the  more  ostentatious  proceedings 
of  the  "House."     The  "wool"  is 
often  most  plentiful  where  the  "cry" 
is  least  sonorous. 

The  past  session,  so  famous  for 
much  cry,  has  not  been  wholly  barren 
of  wool.    If  we  will  condescend  to 


look  for  it  "  up-stairs,"  we  may  find 
that  much  useful  work  has  been  done. 
Of  this  it  is  no  part  of  our  present 
business  to  take  stock— we  have  only 
to  do  with  one  item  in  the  account. 
A  Select  Committee,  of  which  Lord 
Stanley  was  chairman,  and  Mr  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,*  Colonel  Sykes,  Sir  W. 
Hayter,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and 
others,  were  members,  sat  at  intervals 
during  the  months  of  March,  April. 
May,  and  June,  to  take  evidence  and 
to  report  upon  the  subject  of  "  Civil 
Service  Appointments ; "  and  in  July 
their  Beport  was  given  in.  The  Com- 
mittee "directed  their  inquiries  to 
two  points."  They  "  endeavoured  to 
ascertain,  first,  what  has  been  the 
actual  working  of  the  system  of 
junior  appointments  now  in  force, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  and,  secondly,  what  proposals 
for  its  improvement  have  been  sug- 
gested by  those  most  competent  to 


*  Mr  Milnes,  since  this  article  has  been  in  type,  has  publicly  repudiated,  in  a 
speech  at  Pontefract,  all  concern  in  the  Committee  s  Report.  He  says  that  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  in  a  minority.  The  following  remarks  are  so  much  in  accordance 
with  what  we  have  written  on  the  subject  of  competitive  examinations,  that  we  are 
glad  to  give  them  a  place  here : — "  During  the  late  session  I  served  upon  several 
committees,  one  upon  the  question-  of  opening  the  Civil  Service  to  competition.  I 
was  in  a  minority  in  that  committee,  because  I  do  not  think  it  an  enormous  advan- 
tage to  set  every  young  man  thinking  how  he  may  become  an  exciseman.  (A  laugh, 
and  "  Hear,  hear.")  The  effect  of  directing  the  attention  of  every  family  to  the  public 
service  must  have  a  tendency  to  extend  that  service,  whereas  we  ought  to  do  all  we 
can  to  diminish  its  cost.  I  desire  to  see  the  work  of  every  public  office  done  dili- 
gently and  honourably,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  have  this  expensive  machinery  for  the 
examination  of  the  Civil  Service.    I  believe,  too,  that  the  operation  of  the  present 
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Ibnn  an  opinion."  The  witnesses 
examined  were  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  perma- 
nent Civil  Service  of  the  country — 
Mr  Maitland,  Mr  Horace  Mann,  Sir 
BeDJamin  Hawes,  Mr  Trevor,  Sir 
Thomas  Freemantle,  Mr  Corbett,  Mr 
Timm,  Mr  Sargent,  Miuor  Graham, 
Mr  Bomilly,  Mr  Waddington,  Mr 
Lingen,  Sir  B.  Bromley,  Mr  Ham- 
mond, Mr  Waldrom,  Mr  Headlam,  Mr 
Merivale,  Mr  Chester ;  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  Sir  J.  S.  Le- 
fevre  and  Sir  K  Ryan.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  is  now  before  us ; 
and  as  the  subject  is  one  in  which 
we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
endeavoured  to  interest  our  readers, 
we  need  offer  no  apology  for  return- 
ing to  it  and  exammine  the  contents 
of  a  document  of  such  great  and 
growing  public  importance. 

And,  in  doing  so,  we  shall  observe 
as  far  as  possible  the  two  divisions 
of  the  subject  to  which  the  Commit- 
tee have  confined  their  inquiries. 
Firstly,  the  "  actual  working  of  the 
system  of  appointments  now  m  force, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  public  ser- 
vice.** But  here  a  difficulty  at  once 
presents  itself  in  the  fact  that  there 
really  is  no  system  at  all.  A  candidate 
for  civil  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  State  ma^  be  appointed  on  the 
simple  nomination  of  the  responsible 
minister  in  whose  gift  the  appoint- 
ment may  be  ;  or  he  may  receive  not 
an  absolute  appointment,  but  a  no- 
mination to  compete  for  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  limited  number  of  com- 
petitors ;  or  the  appointment  may 
oe  thrown  into  the  open  market,  and 
he  may  compete  for  it  without  any 
nomination  at  all  The  only  general 
condition  is,  that  the  candidate  for 
public  employment  shall  pass  an  exa- 
mination of  some  kind  or  other.  This 
condition  of  satisfactory  examination 


is  the  only  systematised  part  of  the 
matter.  The  rule  of  appointment 
under  this  condition  appean#)  be 
simple  miniaterial  nomination,  wkilist 
competition,  either  limitedor  geneial, 
is  the  exception.  "  It  appean,"  savt 
the  report  before  ui^  **  tnat  the  total 
number  of  nominations  to  whidi  the 
order  in  conncU  of  1854  has  beea  a)>> 
plied  was,  up  to  the  end  of  1859, 
10,860.  Of  these  nominationB,  S039 
were  of  one  candidate  only  The 
competitors  have  been  2821  for  732 
appointments,  or  nearly  four  to  one. 
In  the  last  year,  1859,  they  vere 
1179  for  259  appointments;  botths 
average  includes  391  persons  who 
competed  for  nine  clerkships  at  the 
India  Office,  on  the  only  oocasioD  cm 
which  the  principle  of  an  entiidj 
open  competition  has  been  practi- 
cally tested."  This  solitary  excep- 
tion of  open  competition  was  an  ex- 
periment inaugurated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  whose  report 
we  are  conaidering,  when  that  excel- 
lent and  most  conscientious  young 
statesman  held  the  office  of  Secre 
tary  of  State  for  India  under  Lara 
Derby's  Government  We  weak,  of 
course,  with  reference  to  the  Boehsh 
Civil  Service  ;  for  the  principle  of 
open  competition  has  been  for  some 
years  applied  to  the  Indian  Ci?u 
Service,  with  what  resulte  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  declare 

Nor  can  the  result*  of  the  experi- 
ment of  limited  competitioD.  wfar 
as  the  genend  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice is  concerned,  be  said  to  have 
been  rendered  apparent  by  the  few 
years  of  trial  to  which  the  comFtt- 
tion  system  has  hitherto  been  80t>. 
jected.  But  still  there  are  indior 
tions  of  the  practical  worbngoftM 
scheme,  which,  if  not  conclusive,  are 
at  least  suggestive;  and  it  does  not 
appear   that   they  are  such  as  w 


system  causes  great  unhappiness  in  private  families.    The  number  of  yooog  iQ^ 
who  do  not  succeed  must  be  very  great,  and  I  consider  it  anything  but  "^  "Jj*"' 
tage  that  they  should  enter  life  with  a  sense  of  disappointment  and  failora  ^'^^ 
that  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  of  my  contemporaries.  'E^^  jilS 
and  Lord  Stanley,  for  example,  ore  most  earnest  advocates  of  this  system.    In^^ 
to  such  an  extent  have  these  noblemen  carried  their  advocacy,  that  a /<?'*«^ 
was  induced  to  believe  that  both  of  them  had  attained  their  official  poaw^ 
— the  one  as  Under-Secretary  for  War,  and  the  other  as  the  late  Secretary  of  oww 
fbr  India— by  having  shown  in  a  public  competition  that  they  were  better  iDwrw 
on  these  subjects  than  anybody  else.    (A  laugh.)   I  am  not  sure  whether  the  w«j^ 
gentleman  did  not  also  believe  that  members  of  Parliament  were  elected  by  we 
same  process.**    (Laughter.) 
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xi^iBe  any  very  warm  hopes  of  the 
eventual  eaccess  of  the  experiment. 
*  ^Fhe  majority  of  witnesses  examined 
liefore  Jjord  Stanley's  Committee 
seem  to  have  given  qualified  an- 
swers, the  ag^e^te  result  of  which 
xnay  be  descnbea  as  an  opinion  that 
tiie  competition  system  has  not  done 
laiuch  harm.  What  is  said  in  its  fdr 
"vour  is  rather  in  support  of  the  exa- 
mination of  nominees  than  of  the 
competition  of  candidates  limited  or 
general.  Indeed,  the  promoters  and 
supporters  of  the  scheme  are  some- 
what unfairly  given  to  boast  of  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Civil  Service  resulting  from 
examinations,  as  though  they  were 
produced  by  the  application  of  the 
competitive  test.  Reference  is  made  to 
gross  instances  of  abuse  of  patronage 
under  the  old  system.  For  example, 
a  case  dted  by  Mr  Romilly,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Audit,  is  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Beport  of  the  Committee. 
*^  Before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion was  in  existence,"  said  that  gen- 
tleman, '^  there  was  a  case  in  our 
office,  in  which  a  gentleman  was  ap- 
pointed who  really  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  He  was  almost  an 
idiot,  and  there  was  the  matest 
possible  difficulty  in  getting  nim  out 
of  the  office."  The  evidence  of  Major 
Graham,  the  Registrar- General,  is 
also  cited  to  show  the  possibilitjr  of 
the  most  flagruit  abuses  existing 
under  the  old  system.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
gistration Office,  "  a  great  number  of 
those  appointed  were  objectionable 
on  account  of  age.  on  account  of  their 
broken  state  of  health,  and  on  ao- 
count  of  their  bad  character  and  want 
of  proper  qualifications."  ''Those 
appointed"  were,  in  this  instance, 
we  presume,  the  district  registrars, 
in  town  and  country,  whose  duties 
may  be  performed  without  the  exer- 
cise of  any  very  great  intelligence 
or  activity.  In  the  Registrar-Gene- 
ral's own  office  higher  qualifications 
were  doubtless  required  for  the  due 
performance  of.  the  departmental 
duties.  But  here  also  there  was  a 
lamentable  display  of  inefficiency. 
*'The  Accountant,"  we  are  told, 
**  had  to  be  removed  for  ineffi- 
ciency; the  Deputy- Registrar  did 
not    attend  the    office  for   fifteen 


months,  when  his  appointment  was 
cancelled  as  unnecessary ;  the  services 
of  the  Solicitor  attach^  to  the  office 
were  also  not  required,  and  his  duties 
were  transferred  to  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury.  Twelve  of  the  least 
efficient  clerks  were  discharged  by 
Migor  Graham  on  his  appointment 
in  1842,  and  eleven  or  twelve  more 
have  been  removed  in  subsequent 
years  on  the  same  ^und ;  b^des 
four  who  were  dismissed  by  M%jor 
Graham's  predecessor  for  disgraceful 
conduct."  It  is  not  assumed  that 
such  a  discreditable  state  of  things 
existed  generally  in  the  Civil  Service 
before  the  appomtment  of  .the  Com- 
mission. It  is  disfipaceful  to  the 
country  that  it  should  have  existed 
at  all :  but  we  believe  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  wholly  exceptional 
case.  A  new  department  was  estab- 
lished; a  large  number  of  offices 
were  created;  and  sufficient  care 
was  not  taken  to  select  efficient 
persons  to  fill  them.  It  was  a  case 
of  wholesale  patronage,  recklessly 
administered,  such  as  could  have 
occurred  only  on  the  establishment 
of  a  new  department  But  that  it 
ever  did.  or  tnat  it  ever  could,  occur, 
may  be  neld,  and  not  unfurly,  to  be 
sufficient  reason  for  a  reform  of  the 
system  under  which  so  gross  an  abuse 
of  public  patronage  was  committed. 
The  expeoiiency  of  maintaining  an 
uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  no- 
mination ^stem  we  have  never  ad- 
vocated. But  we  repeat  that  examin- 
ation is  one  thing,  and  competitive 
examination  another,  and  that  to 
establish  the  necessity  for  the  first  is 
not  to  establish  the  necessity  for  the 
second. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  public 
affairs  to  rush  from  one  extreme  into 
the  other.  The  reactionary  process 
is  always  violent.  But  the  violence 
is  short-lived ;  the  compensatory 
action  of  time  soon  brings  round  the 
just  medium.  It  having  been  shown 
that  a  system  of  unconditional  nomin- 
ation to  the  public  service  had  in 
certain  instances  been  Injurioas  to 
the  interests  of  the  State,  and  might 
be  generally  injurious,  there  arose 
in  some  quarters  a  cry  for  general 
competition.  An  entirely  open  was 
to  be  substituted  for  an  entirely  close 
system.   It  was  assumed  that,*^by  the 
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substitution  of  the  fonner  for  the 
latter,  we  should  obtain  not  only 
better  men,  but  the  very  best  men 
that  the  country  can  produce.  More 
moderate  views  are  now  gaining 
ground,  and  we  trust  that  they  will 
continue  to  gain  groimd.  The  evi- 
dence given  by  the  accomplished  and 
experienced  men  examined  by  Lord 
Stanley's  Committee,  ought  to  caution 
the  country  against  the  adoption  of 
any  violent  and  precipitate  reforms. 
We  repeat  that^  so  far  as  practical 
results  are  concerned,  the  competi- 
tion system  has  not  been  fairly 
tested :  but  many  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers ot  the  permanent  Civil  Service 
have  expressed  mve  doubts  as  to 
its  benencial  woncing.  Mr  Arbuth- 
not,  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List,  has  de- 
clared his  opinion,  that  the  efifect  of 
competition  has  been  to  exclude  in- 
capable men  (would  not  simple  exa- 
mination have  done  the  same  ?),  but 
that,  "  in  the  case  of  supplementary 
clerks  in  the  Treasury,  it  has  intro- 
iJt  duced  a  class  of  men  above  their 
^If*'*^  (  work,  and  its  effect  so  far  is  that  a 
^  ti^\-  discontented  body  is  created."  Mr 
^^u"^^^^^  Trevor,  Comptroller  of  Legacy  and 
^  Succession  Duties  in  the  Inland  Re- 

venue Office,  says,  that  he  has  ob- 
tained, since  the  appointment  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  a  more 
highly  educated  class  of  clerks,  but 
"  he  does  not  know  that  they  have 
been  superior,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  wanted  them,  to  the  clerks 
whom    he    had    previously."      Sir 
Thomas  Freemantle,   Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Customs  says,  that  the 
men  who  have  entered  the  service 
since  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  more  highly  edu- 
cated, but  their  general   qualifica- 
tions have  not  been  higher,  and  their 
duties   have  not  been  better  per- 
formed.   "  Some  of  the  heads  oi  de- 
partments," he  adds,  "have  given 
^an  opinion  against  the  svstem,  as 
iV^  making  the  men  rather  above  their 
t^^fT       situation,  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
H!r\\  -  vwionotonous  duties  they  have  to  per- 
jA    ^f^ '  form-"    Mr  Tilley,  of  the  Post  Office, 
.  ^/^^Jf'^  says,  that  the  clerks  are  not  more  or 
.|v^        less  useful  than  they  were  before; 
^  but  he  apprehends  that  "  sometimes 

those  persons  who  have  passed  a 
much  nigher  examination  are  less 
contented  and  less  good  clerks  than 


others  not  so  highly  trained.  He 
considers  that  it  Ib,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
advantageous to  require  candidates 
to  show  a  knowlewe  beyond  tbit 
needful  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  which  they  will  have  to  dis- 
charse  upon  their  appointment" 

We  may  pause  here  to  observe 
that  the  Committee  reply  to  this, 
that  what  is  demanded  for  a  candi- 
date for  a  junior  clerkship  t^  in  the 
office  of  a  Secretary  of  Skate,'  it  it 
said ;  but  the  observation  wHl  app^ 
to  other  departments  of  the  pauie 
service)  *^may  apx>ear  nnneeens^ 
if  we  look  only  to  the  duties  whiA 
he  has  to  periorm  at  the  time  of  his 
first  appointment ;  bat  when  it  is  le- 
membeied  that  in  the  courwe  of  mm 
years  he  will  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  great  responsMlity,  and  nrill  have 
a  large  share  in  the  conduct  of  ^- 
fairs^  re<iuiring  much  tact  and  dis- 
cretion, it  will  be  evident  that  it  is 
important  to  take  security  ioi  bis 
general  intelligence,  and  for  his  hav- 
ing received  a  liberal  edacation." 

Now  this  appears  to  ua  to  be 
something  like  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  would  invite  the  especisi 
attention  of  our  readecs  to  the  irords 
which  we  have  indicated  by  italicsL 
There  is  no  necessity  that  the  junior 
clerk  should  rise  to  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility and  have  a  large  share 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affaira 
Surely  there  not  only  may  be  in  aD, 
but  there  is  in  some,  government 
offices,  departmental  examination  h^ 
fore  the  junior  clerk  is  permitted  to 
rise  to  a  higher  grade.  An  examinsr 
tion  of  this  kind,  intended  to  prore 
not  the  general  intelligence  of  a 
youth,  but  the  official  qualificataons 
of  the  man,  is  a  substantial  realitf. 
If,  afler  half-a-dozen  years  in  tbe 
Civil  Service,  a  clerk  does  not  show 
any  aptitude  for  the  higher  duties  of 
his  profession,  he  ought  not  to  be 
promoted.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this 
fact.  We  are  very  certain  that  the 
initial  examination  of  a  boy  of  sev^- 
teen  or  eighteen  can  afford  no  test 
of  his  capacity  to  undertake,  after  s 
period  of  six  or  eight  or  ten  yean, 
the  higher  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Civil  Service ;  and  if,  in  any 
of  the  departments  of  government, 
men  are  promoted  to  such  higher 
offices   simply  on   the  strength  of 
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Xhla  initial  ezaminatioii,  a  great  mis- 
take IB  committed.    An  aptitude  for 
administration  does  not  manifest  it- 
self at  an  early  age,  like  a  genius  for 
the  fine  arts,  or  powers  of  mechanical 
invention.    It  is  deyeloped  by  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  inherent  in 
onr   nature.     Promotion,  therefore, 
to  the  higher  and  more  responsible 
offices  in  a  department  should  be 
nnderatood  to  oe  conditional  upon 
the  development  of  this  aptitude  dur- 
ing the  first  probationary  years  of  ser- 
vice. There  can  be  no  great  hardship 
in  this.     It  is  the  same  in  every  con- 
dition of  lif&      A  youth  enters  a 
profession— the  Law,  Medicine,  the 
Church — and  if  he  does  not  develop 
any  especial  aptitude  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  that  pro- 
fession, he  remainB   on   the  lower 
steps  of  the  ladder.    A  lawyer  with- 
out briefs,  a  physician  without  pa- 
tients, a  curate  with  no  hope  of  pre- 
ferment, is  in  no  better  condition 
than  a  Government  clerk  with  no 
prospect  of  official  promotion.     In 
the  case  of  the  public  servant,  in- 
deed, there  would   be   advantages 
enjoyable  by  him  from  which  the 
professional  aspirant  is  cut  off.  Even 
without  promotion  there  is  an  in- 
creasing salary,  until  the  maximum 
of  his  class  be  obtained,  and  then 
there  is  the  certainty  of  the  retiring 
pension.    The  ablest  and  the  most 
mdustrious  men  in  all  conditions  of 
life  will  go  to  the  front.    If  men  are 
debarred  from  success  in  life  by  a 
deficiency  of  natural  gifts,  they  are 
to  be  pitied ;  if,  as  more  frequently 
happens,   by  indolence   and  ncdi- 
gence,  they  are  fitting  objects  rather 
of  contempt  than  of  commiseration. 
Anyhow  it  is  the  law  of  life ;  and  we 
do  not   see  why  the  Government 
serrice  should   afford   a  deviation 
^m  it    The  fact,  indeed,  is,  that 
the  idea  suggested  by  the  language 
of  the  Civil  Dervice  Committee  is  a 
most  mischievous  one—one,  the  too 
^neral  acceptance  of  which,  we  fear, 
has  done  very  much  to  lower  the 
general  standard  of  our  public  ser- 
T&nts.  It  is  far  too  much  the  fashion 
to  believe  that  when  a  youth  has 
once  obtained  admission  into  the 
Crovernment  service,  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  wait  patiently  for  pro- 
motion, and  that,  except  in  cases  of 


gross  incapacity  or  misconduct,  every 
man  must,  in  his  turn,  attain  to  one  of 
the  upper  places  and  his^er  salaries 
of  his  department.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  notion  is,  that  young 
men,  on  entering  the  public  service, 
are  veiy  apt  to  become  drowsy 
and  indifferent.  That  great  maxim, 
iStrive  and  thrive^  has  no  place  in 
their  thoughts.  They  believe  that 
they  can  thrive  without  striving, 
and  so  they  do  not  look  seriously  at 
the  responsibilities  of  office,  or  brace 
themselves  up  for  strenuous  action. 
We  believe  tnat  instances  of  young 
men,  who,  from  their  first  entrance 
into  the  public  service,  really  study 
their  profession,  and  endeavour,  by 
dint  of  hard  work,  in  office-hours  and 
out  of  office-hours,  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  higher  posts,  are  com- 
paratively few.  A  feeling  of  secu- 
rity arrests  their  efforts,  and  they 
subside  into  mediocrity,  performing 
their  appointed  duties  in  a  respect- 
able manner,  but  not  preparing 
themselves  to  undertake  more  im- 
portant and  responsible  work.  If 
promotion  were  less  a  matter  of 
course,  this  would  not  be  the  case. 
We  would  offer  a  high  premium  to 
industry  and  ability;  but  there 
should  be  no  certainty  of  promotion 
for  indolence  and  incapacity. 

We  shall  presently  recur  to  this 
matter  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
At  present,  our  object  is  to  show 
that  the  argument  of  Lord  Stanley's 
Committee—that  a  high  test  of  com- 
petency is  demanded  upon  entrance 
mto  the  service,  because  high  quali- 
fications, if  not  necessary  at  the  out- 
set of  the  civil  servant  s  career,  are 
required  at  a  later  sta^  of  it— is 
altogether  invalid.  It  is  invalid, 
because  no  post  in  the  public  service, 
entailing  important  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, should  be  obtainable 
by  dint  of  mere  seniority ;  and  it  is 
invalid,  because  those  who  pass  the 
best  examinations  as  boys,  are  not 
necessarily  those  who,  several  years 
afterwards,  will,  as  men,  prove 
themselves  the  best  qualified  for  the 
performance  of  higher  duties.  The 
experienced  heads  of  departments 
whose  evidence  we  have  quoted 
above,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  young  men  who  enter  the  ser- 
vice, after  evincing,  in  competitive  or 
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other  ezamiQations,  a  high  amount 
of  educational  proficiency,  are  apt  to 
become  discontented  when  they  find 
that  the  work  which  devolves  upon 
them  is  mere  "drudgery  and  de- 
tail*' They  wish  to  be  launched  at 
once  into  the  performance  of  high 
and  resDonsible  duties.  Proud  of 
the  numoer  of  their  "  marks,"  they 
think  themselves  better  qualified  to 
perform  important  duties  than  their 
seniors,  wno  have  never  passed 
any  examination  at  all;  and  when 
they  find  that  they  cannot  go  ahead, 
like  a  comet,  at  first  starting,  they 
subside  into  a  worse  state  of  indo- 
lence and  indifference  than  that  of 
the  men  who,  under  the  old  system, 
have  believed  that,  drowse  as  they 
may,  promotion  will  come  to  them 
in  due  time,  if  they  only  wait  long 
enough  for  it. 

We  need  scarcely  repeat  that  we 
are  as  desirous  as  even  Lord  Stanley 
himself  can  be  to  keep  "  idiots"  out 
of  the  service.  We  wish  that  none 
but  intelligent  and  respectable  youths 
should  enter  it  at  an.  We  do  not 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  been  a  great  public  good. 
But  we  wish  to  caution  the  public 
against  believing  that,  because  some 
test  of  proficiency  is  required  before 
entering  the  public  service,  resort 
should  be  had  to  the  competitive  test. 
Formerly  youths  entered  the  public 
service  without  undergoing  any  ex- 
amination at  all  This  was  a  bad 
state  of  things,  and  it  demanded 
reform.  The  obvious  reform  was, 
that  every  jouth  nominated  to  the 
public  service  should  submit  him- 
self to  an  examination.  But  why, 
before  the  sufficiency  of  this  change 
has  been  tested,  we  should  clamour 
for  another  and  a  greater  one,  and 
demand  the  test  of  competitive  ex- 
amination, it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

And  assuredly  no  case  has  yet  been 
made  out  in  favour  of  the  competitive 
system.  Lord  Stanley's  Committee 
observe,  in  their  Report,  that  they 
agree  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners "  that  the  evidence  hitherto 
laid  before  Parliament,  scanty  and 
imperfect  as  it  necessarily  is,  makes 
strongly  in  favour  of  open  competi- 
tion." But  as  they  had  previously 
observed  that  the  system  "had  not 


yet  been  allowed  a  full  and  fiur  trial,* 
and  that  "the  opinions  expnased 
by  individuals  must  be  groanded  in 
theory  rather  than  in  experience,'' 
much  weight  is  not  to  be  attadiedto 
the  inferettces  of  either  the  Gommis- 
sioners  or  the  Committee.  The  most 
that  they  can  really  allege  is,  that  no 
harm  has  been  done.  "No  one  has 
affirmed,"  say  the  Committee,  "tkat 
the  service  has  suffered  harm  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system,  whilst 
its  tendency  to  exclude  men  intellec- 
tually unfit  is  recognised  ^Uioat 
exception  by  all."  A^n  ve  ssr 
that  simple  examination  without 
competition  would  have  exdnded 
the  mcapables. 

Without  establishing  the  fact  that 
the  competitive  system  is  an  advan- 
tageous one,  the  Committee  "proceed 
to  consider  the  question— in  what 
manner  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
petitive test  may  be  most  coores- 
lently  extended,  so  as  to  answer  tiw 
various  purposes  for  which  it  hu 
been  established — namely,  excliuion 
of  incompetent  candidates;  fadlity 
given  to  the  intelligent  and  well-eda- 
cated  to  enter  the  public  service, 
though  devoid  of  political  patronage ; 
security  for  the  physical  and  moral 
qualifications  of  those  employed;  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  profi- 
ciency of  all  whose  claims  are  terted, 
however  various  the  schools  in  which 
they  may  have  been  instructed,  and 
the  knowledge  which  they  may  rnw- 
sess."  But,  as  the  Committee  dcdare 
that   incompetent  candidates  bare 
been  ahcady  excluded,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gamed, 
with  reference  to  the  first  o'  «|^ 
purposes,  by  the  extension  of  the 
svstem.     What   "  security  for  the 
physical  and  moral  qualificstwDS  of 
those  employed"  is  to  be  derived  fiom 
the  competitive  system  it  is  not  »8f 
to  determine.    If  physical  qnaMd' 
tions  are  to  be  tested  at  all  by  acom- 

Sjtitive  examination,  young  Algernon 
inks  and  Theodore  Tite  ^aade 
must  have  a  round  or  two,  sger  tne 
manner  of  Mr  Sayers  and  Mr  Hecnan. 
before  the  Examiners  or  the  Oini 
Service  Commissioneis  tbemselvcs, 
and  as  to  their  moral  qualification 
we  do  not  know  in  what  manner  these 
are  to  be  proved,  on  the  competinve 
system,  unless  young  men  are  to  oe 
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subjected  to  the  temptation  of  St 
Anthony,  or  some  other  sore  trial  of 
the  kind,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  board  of  examining  divines.  But, 
serioiifilyy  we  should  have  thought 
that    Uie   certificate   of  the  voung 
man's  ordinary  medical  attendant — 
or,  as  young  men  are  not  often  in  the 
doctoiPs  hands,  of  the  family  physician 
— ^backed  by  that  of  a  meaical  officer 
attached  to  the  Commission,  would 
be  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  phvsi- 
cal  soundness  of  the  youth ;  and  that 
those  old-fashioned  authorities,  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  parson,  might 
be  received  as  credible  witnesses  with 
respect  to  the  moral  training  and  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  canoidate  for 
public  employment     Every  candi- 
date, before  going  up  for  examination, 
should  be  compellea  to  produce  these 
certificates^  if  such  be  not  already 
the  case ;  and  we  think  that  every 
nomination  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
person  recommending  him,  to  the 
effect  that  he  knows  the  young  man 
or  his  family,  that  he  believes  him  to 
be  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  appointment 
sought,  and  that  he,  the  person  re- 
commending,  has  not   directly   or 
indirectly  paid  or  received  any  con- 
sideration for  the  appointment   in 
question.   No  very  bad  appointments 
to  the  public  service  could  be  made 
if  these  preliminary  formulsB  were 
observed.    The  system  has  been  pur- 
sued most  advantageously  with  re- 
spect to  Indian  patronage :  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  trie  Home 
Service  might  be  benefited  by  associ- 
ating with  the  name  of  every  youth 
nominated  to  it,  that  of  some  respon- 
sible or  sponsorial  person,  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  minister  in  whose 
lumds  is  the  privilege  of  nomination. 
There  are  two  points  of  view,  how- 
ever, from  which  the   competition 
question  is  to  be  regarded.  It  mav  be 
looked  at,  we  know,  from  the  puolic 
side  as  well  as  from  the  service  side ; 
and  the  Committee  appear  to  have 
considered  what  they  call  "justice  to 
the  intellectual  profidencv  of  all,"  no 
less  than  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service.    We  hold  that  this  is  alto- 
gether a  distinct  question,  and  one 
altogether  remote  from  the  objects 
for  which  Lord  Stanley's  Committee 
was  appointed.    If  Parliament  had 


decreed  an  inquiry  into  the  best 
means  of  admitting  the  public  gene- 
rally to  offices,  which  have  hitherte 
been  obtainable  only  through  the 
medium  of  patronage,  it  would  have 
been  another  matter;  but  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Civil  Service  being  the 
subject  which  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  consider,  we  do  not  see  tho^ 
they  had  any  business  to  take  into 
consideration,  as  an  object  of  in- 
quiry, the  means  of  promoting 
*' justice  to  the  intellectual  profi- 
ciency of  all,"  and  "facilities  for  the 
intelligent  and  well-educated  to  enter 
the  public  service  though  devoid  of 
political  patronage."  This  is  a 
matter  which,  if  considered  at  all, 
ought  to  be  considered  with  reference 
not  to  one  but  to  every  branch  of  the 
public  service.  Clerical  preferment, 
now  in  the  hands  of  chancellors,  or 
bishops,  or  deans  and  chapters,  or 
corporate  bodies,  should  be  thrown 
open  to  public  competition ;  and 
tnose  fat  appointments  in  connec- 
tion with  our  courts  of  law,  which 
are  distributed  among  their  friends 
by  our  legal  magnates,  ought  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  profession  at 
large.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  this  question.  On  a  former 
occasion  we  expressed  some  opinions 
in  connection  with  4t  which  we  have 
since  seen  no  reason  to  withdraw  or 
to  modify.  At  present  we  purpose 
only  to  consider  the  legitimate  object 
of  the  parliamentary  inquiry — the 
efficiency  of  the  Civil  Service. 

The  Committee  having  accepted 
the  advantages  of  the  competitive 
system  as  i^n  established  fact,  and 
having  determined,  as  we  have  shown, 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  extend- 
ing it,  proceed  to  pass  in  review  some 
suggestions  whicn  have  been  ofiered 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
and  hj  Mr  Mann,  Registrar  to  the 
Commission.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners express  a  strong  opinion 
in  favour  of  general  competition. 
Thev  point  out  the  objections  which, 
in  toeir  opinion,  exist  to  simple  ex- 
amination. "  The  minimum  standard 
directly  interferes  with  the  discretion 
of  the  authorities  who  appoint — it 
frustrates  the  wishes  of  the  patronJ" 
What  then  ?  If  "  the  discretion  of 
the  authorities  who  appoint"  and 
"  the  wishes  of  the  patron "  (it  ap- 
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pears  to  us  that  the  two  phrases  are 
suggestive  only  of  one  id\ea)  point 
to  the  introduction  of  incompetent 
persons  into  the  public  service,  the 
sooner  they  are  "  interfered  with  " 
and  '' frustrated **  the  better;  but 
we  cannot  think  that  the  patron  is 
ever  likely  to  entertain  any  such  wish. 
The  patron  satisfies  his  client  by 
giving  him  a  nomination  to  the 
service,  though  entrance  into  it  is 
obtainable  om^  by  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions.  ''I  have  done 
my  part,*'  he  says^  in  effect^  to  the 
nommee.  '^  Here  is  the  nomination ; 
it  remains  with  you  to  determine 
whether  you  are  to  keep  it  or  to 
lose  it.  I  can  give  you  the  entree  of 
the  service,  but  I  cannot  give  ^ou 
brains  or  industry."  The  conditions 
do  not  in  reality  detract  from  the 
obligation,  and  no  one  but  a  fool 
would  think  that  they  do.  If  we 
give  a  friend  an  admission-ticket  to 
the  opera,  he  is  not  fool  enough  to 
think  more  lightly  of  the  kindness 
because  he  cannot  go  to  his  stall  in 
top>bootB  and  a  '^  blue  fogel."  There 
are  few  ^ood  things  in  this  world  to 
be  obtained  without  conforming  to 
certain  obligations  as  the  conditions 
of  actual  possession.  The  favour  of 
the  patron  is  as  great  and  as  worthy 
of  gratitude,  whether  the  nominee 
takes  up  his  appointment  or  not ;  and 
if  the  nomination  reverts  to  the 
patron,  he  can  give  it  to  another,  and 
so  place  two  families  under  an  obli- 
gation by  means  of  a  single  appoint- 
ment. 

These  objections,  therefore,  to  sim- 
ple examination,  are  not  of  much 
weight.  Let  us  see  what  follows. 
"  It  causes  delay  and  inconvenience 
by  the  rejection  of  candidates,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  others." 
There  is  something  apparently  more 
solid  in  this  objection,  but  its  solidity 
is  after  all  delusive.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  substantive  appoint- 
ments post-haste,  there  might  be 
vacancies  in  public  departments  any 
delay  in  the  filling  of  which  might 
occasion  temporary  iDconvenience ; 
but  the  existence  of  supplementary 
or  probationary  lists,  from  whicn 
actual  appointments  on  the  estab- 
lishment may  be  filled,  obviates  in- 
convenience of  this  kind.  Every 
public  office  either  has,  or  ought  to 


have,  a  certain  number  of  supernume- 
rary clerks,  to  be  brought,  as  vacancies 
occur,  on  the  strength  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  no  great  public  in- 
convenience can  arise  from  one  or 
two  more  or  less  of  such  supernume- 
raries being  attached  to  a  depart- 
ment. This,  therefore^  we  hold  also 
to  be  an  imaginary  objection. 

"  But,"  say  the  Commissioners, 
"  the  rejections  throw  unpleasant 
discredit  on  the  patron."  If  it  be 
80,  the  "  unpleasantness"  may  have 
its  advantages,  for  it  may  make 
patrons  more  careful  in  their  distri- 
Dution  of  patronage.  But  if  the 
responsibility  as  to  apparent  fitness 
of  the  candidate  were  m  some  mea- 
sure to  be  removed  from  the  nomin- 
ating minister,  by  a  declaration  such 
as  we  have  suggested  on  the  part  of 
the  person  recommending,  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Commissioners  would 
be  removed.  The  minister  would 
say,  and  wiUi  sufficient  fairness,  *'  I 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  all  the  young  men  whom 
I  nominate  to  the  public  service, 
but  Mr  Jones  was  recommended  to 
me  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  who  de- 
clared that  he  knew  the  young  man's 
family,  and  believed  him  to  be  a  fit 
person  for  employment  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Government.  I  know  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  to  be  an  honourable 
gentleman,  and  I  accepted  his  re- 
commendation." This  would  be  the 
position  in  which  the  minister  would 
stand  with  respect  to  the  patrona^ 
in  his  gift ;  and  if,  under  such  cir* 
cumstances,  his  nominees  were  re- 
jected, there  would  be  no  discredit 
in  it.  Moreover,  we  are  somewhat 
disposed  to  think  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  r^ection  of  a 
candidate  thus  vouch^  for,  would 
not  be  an  event  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence. It  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  the  publication  of  oc- 
casional lists  of  Government  no- 
minees, showing  by  whom  nomin- 
ated, by  whom  recommended,  and 
whether  accepted  or  rejected  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  might 
not  tend  to  diminish  jobbery,  and 
materially  to  reduce  the  number  of 
bad  appointments. 

"  It  the  rejections  are  frequent," 
it  is  alleged— the  words  being  those 
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of  the  Committee,  following  oat  the 
opinions  of  the  Commissioneis — 
"  tiieir  frequency,  instead  of  being 
aficribed  to  the  unfitness  of  those 
aent  ap  to  pass,  is  attributed  to  the 
standwl  being  fixed  too  high."  And 
-we  Bospect  that  it  would  be  justly 
so  attributed,  if  rejections  were  fre- 
qoent,  under  any  well-regulated  sys- 
tem of  nomination ;  but  we  have 
the  strongest  reasons  for  supposing 
that  r^ections  would  not  oe  fre- 
qnent.  "  Again,  the  candidate  who 
niils  after  nomination  considers  him- 
self aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  an  ap- 
pointment whicb  he  had  looked 
upon  as  his  own,  and  his  patron  pro- 
bably shares  in  the  feelmg."  We 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  disposed  of 
this  objection  already.  We  will 
only  ado,  that  the  rejected  competitor 
is  far  more  likely  to  feel  himself  ag- 

frieved  than  the  rejected  nominee, 
he  nominee  must  know  that  his 
admission  to,  or  exclusion  from,  the 
service  is  dependent  upon  himself, 
and  that,  if  he  is  rejected,  he  has 
himself  only  to  blame.  But  the  re- 
jected competitor  may  ar?ue  that  he 
was  not  rejected  because  ne  was  de- 
ficient, but  because  others  were  more 
efficient— that  he  was  not  below  the 
standard  of  qualification,  but  that 
the  successful  competitors  were 
higher  above  it  than  nimself.  Suc- 
cess, under  such  circumstances,  is  a 
mere  matter  of  accident  All  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence ana  amount  of  information  pos- 
sessed by  other  competitors.  Batches 
of  competitors  vary.  A  youth  re- 
jected in  August  might  have  suc- 
ceeded if  he  had  gone  up  in  May. 
We  repeat,  therefore,  that  a  youth 
who  loses  his  chance  of  entering  the 
service,  reallv  through  no  fault  or 
no  failure  of  his  own,  is  more  likely, 
and  certamlv  has  more  cause,  to 
feel  aggrieved  than  one  who,  having 
no  competitors,  is  dependent  solely 
on  his  own  exertions,  and  fails  to  at- 
tain the  minimum  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency. Indeed,  the  Committee 
themselves  very  naively  observe, 
that  "  the  candidate  who  fails  in  a 
competitive  trial  is  not  rejected  as 
unfit."  Surely  this  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  what  they  have  advanced 
before  on  the  subject  of  grievances 
To  be  rejected  not  as  unfit— or,  in 


other  words,  as  fit— is  surely  a  sub- 
stantial grievance.    To  prove  your 
competency  for  a  particular  office 
and  not  to  obtain  it  after  all,  is 
really  a  ^leat  hardship.    The  youth 
spends  his  time  and  his  money  in 
acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  profi- 
ciency, and  at  last  sacrifices  it  all,  not, 
we  repeat,  because  he  is  not  proficient, 
butbecauseothers  are  more  proficient 
than  himself.    Surely  this  is  a  haid^^^^^^^^^j 
case,  and  if  any  rejected  ]^outh  has  a  ^/LLu.  \ 
right  to  complain,  the  rejected  com-  ^mmJIkUiJi 
petitor  who  nas  passed  a  creditable  ^^*^r>' 
examination  is  the  one.    He  is  as-  i^-^^*—    ^ 
suredly  the  rejected  one  whose  fiite  /Lfr^ •*•■■""' 
the  public  are  most  likely  to  com-   uUm^f^ 
passionate.  itu|i/r  t 

''  As  to  moral  oualifications,"  say  r,/^fji^ 
the  Committee,  following  the  Com-  T^ML^ 
missioners,  "  it  cannot  be  alleged  ^  f;  "^ 
that  in  the  m^ority  of  cases  where  •"  '^■* 
candidates  for  office  are  nominated 
by  heads  of  departments,  there  is 
anv  personal  knowledge  of  the  can- 
didate on  the  part  of  the  minister 
nominating."  We  have  already  sug- 
gested a  remedy  for  this,  in  the 
shape  of  a  declaratory  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  person  recommending 
the  candidate  to  the  nominating 
minister.  ^Certificates  of  charac- 
ter," it  is  added,  ''  are  required  for 
those  who  compete;  and  a  period  of 
probation,  during  which  the  appoint- 
ment is  only  provisionally  conferred, 
gives  facilities  for  the  discoveries  of 
any  defects  disqualifying  for  office." 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
conditions  should  be  attached  only 
to  the  competition  system  —  why 
certificates  of  character  should  not 
be  demanded  under  the  system  of 
nomination— and  why.  under  the 
latter  system,  the  candidate  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  first  instance  ona 
supernumerary  or  probationaiy  test, 
and  subsequently  drafted  into  the 
regular  establishment  In  fact,  all 
the  advantages  which  the  Com- 
nuttee  discourse  upon  are  common 
to  both  systems,  and  all  the  disad- 
vantages peculiar  to  the  substitution 
of  the  competitive  test 

From  such  premises  as  these  which 
we  have  exanuned,  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  draw  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  nothing  like  the  com- 
petitive iqrstem.  They  are  in  favour 
of  unlimited  competition,  but  they 
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think  that  it  might  be  the  safer  plan 
to  diift  gradually  into  it;  and  so,  for 
the  present,  they  recommend  a  com- 
promise. "  The  fimited  competition," 
they  say,  ''may  be  made  effective  by 
means  of  a  prdiminary  examination, 
which  should  distinguish  the  com- 
petent from  the  incompetent  candi- 
date; and,  by  applying  the  competi- 
tive examination  to  the  competent 
candidates  only  in  the  proportion 
of  three  or  more  such  candidates  to 
each  vacancy,  tlie  system  of  limited 
competition,  thus  arranged,  would 
api)roach  much  nearer  to  open  com- 
petition than  to  simple  nomination." 
Kow,  this  appears  to  us  to  be  an 
aggravation  or  one  of  the  very  worst 
features  of  the  competitive  system. 
Our  unhappy  voutha  are  to  be  drag- 
ged over  the  slow  fires  of  protracted 
failure.  It  is  proposed  that  they 
should  compete  for  permission  to 
compete,  ana  that  then  they  should 
compete  for  the  actual  appomtment. 
This  is  to  compel  the  majority  of 
-  ^^  jv*  candidates  to  spend  more  time  and 
^*^f^  \>  more  money,  and  to  subject  them- 
**^*  v/4^selves  to  more  and  more  painful  sus- 
i^*^*^  pense  and  sickness  of  heart,  only  at 
last  to  be  bitterlv  disappointed.  The 
first  success  will  aggravate  tho  bit- 
terness of  the  subsequent  failure.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  be  remanded  to  a 
state  of  unemployed  hopelessness 
after  one  competition ;  but  to  strip 
a  youth  bare  or  hope  after  two  trials, 
and.  the  first  a  successful  one,  and  to 
turn  him  adrift  in  the  world,  after 
all  this  waste  of  time  and  money,  of 
heart  and  hope,  would  be  inaeed 
cruel  in  the  extreme.  We  set  our 
faces  most  strenuously  a^nst  so 
inhuman  a  proposition.  Mr  Mann, 
whose  suggestions  are  also  examined 
by  Lord  Stanley  s  Committee,  is  in 
favour  of  open  competitive  examina- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  and  we  like  his 
plan  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  Committee,  however,  though 
in  favour  of  the  open  system,  declare 
that,  knowing  the  prejudices  and  the 
interests  against  wnicn  it  has  to  con- 
tend, recommend,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  adoption  only  of  a  system  of 
limited  competition.  They  recom- 
mend, accoraingly,  that  from  hence- 
forth every  vacancv  occurrinff  among 
clerks  in  the  Civil  Service  be  com- 
peted for  by  not  less  than  three  can- 
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didates,  to  be  nondn&ted  as  at  pre- 
sent, each  of  whom,  in  the  first 
instance,  shall  have  passed  the  pre- 
liminary test^xaminadon;  except  in 
the  caise  of  a  single  vacancy,  wnich 
shall  not  be  competed  for  by  less 
than  five.  This  is,  in  fact,  to  adopt 
the  very  objectionable  system  of 
double  competition  recommended  by 
the  Civil  Service  CommisaioDeis. 
We  hope  that  we  hare  said  suffi- 
cient to  raise  not  only  grave  doubts 
of  the  propriety,  bat  a  strong  con- 
viction of  the  folly  and  the  cruelty, 
of  adopting  any  such  system. 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  said  that 
even  by  our  own  admission,  the  CSvil 
Service  of  the  country  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  that  its  improvement 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progres- 
sive inteUigence  of  the  nati<m ;  and 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
raise  the  character  and  to  enhance  tl^ 
competency  of  the  working  servants 
of  the  State.    We  do  not  admit  this. 
The  public  are  not  served  ss  they 
ought  to  be ;   but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  wonder  is  that  they  are 
served  so  welL   There  is  at  least  one 
commendable  passage  in  the  Com- 
mittee's Report    Almost  at  the  end 
of  it,  they  very  sensibly  observe,  that 
^'  success  in  obtaining  qualified  can- 
didates for  the  Civil  ^rvioemust  de- 
pend quite  as  much  on  the  prospects 
and  opportunities  of  promotion  sub- 
sequently held  out  to  the  derk  in 
his  official  career,  as  on  the  imme- 
diate pecuniary  advantages  offered, 
or  th.e  judicious  selection  of  young 
men  in  the  first  instanoe.**     What 
really  is  needed  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  men  entering  the 
Civil  Service  is  increased  inducement 
to  enter  it.    As  it  now  is,  the  pros-, 
pects  of  the  service  are  such  as  to 
mduce  only  youths  of  mediocre  abi- 
lity and  little  hope  of  success  in  the 
open  market  of  professional  compe- 
tition to  launch  mto  a  career  which 
presents  few  prizes  even  to  the  most 
successful,  but  which  has  no  actual 
blanks.    Whether  the  system  of  ap- 
pointment be  one  of  absolute  nomi- 
nation or  open  competition,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  applicants  or  competi- 
tors for  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  State  must  depend  very  much 
on  the  value  of  the  presents  or  the 
prizes  that*  are  offered.     Under  ex- 
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istin£^   circuniBtaiices,  if  a  man  has 
three  sons,  and  he  looks  to  the  Ciril 
Service  to  absorb  one  of  them,  the 
one    selected  for  that  service   will 
in    most  cases  be  the  least  intelli- 
gent, the  least  pronusing  of  the  three. 
Liet  us  endeayonr  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  seryice  itself,  and  all 
the    rest  will  follow  in  time.     At 
present  we  appear  to  be  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end.    SubkUd  cauA 
toUitur  effectu9.   If  the  Civil  Service 
does  not  entice  into  its  ranks  the 
hiffher  intelligence  of  the  nation,  it 
is  Decanse  there  is  nothing  to  tempt 
that  intelligence  into  it     Let  ns  ao 
away  with  this  reproach,  and  we 
ahali  no  longer  have  to  complain 
that  the  State  is  not  as  well  served 
as  jDrivate  companies  or  individuals. 
On  a  former  occasion  we  offered 
some  observations  on  the  general  ne^ 
gleet  experienced  even  by  the  higher 
members  of  the  permanent  Civil  Ser- 
Tice ;  and  we  do  not  purpose  to  return, 
saye  prhaps  in  an  incidental  manner, 
to  this  branch  of  the  subject.    Our 
present  design  is  to  treat  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  many,  not  of  the  few :  but 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  non- 
ours  and  rewards  obtainable  by  the 
few  are  so  many  direct  stimulants  to 
the  many,  and  that  a  profession  with- 
out any  high  prize  is  not  one  to  at- 
tract into  it  men  conscious  of  intel- 
lectual eminence  and  eager  to  assert 
it    We  feel  that  until  something  is 
done  to  open  out,  throufi^h  the  per- 
manent Civil  Service  of  the  country, 
certain  roods  to  honourable  distinc- 
tion, and  to  emancipate  it  in  some 
measure  from  the  overpowering  dom- 
ination of  the  party  chiefs  of  the 
hour,  the  young  ambition  of  the 
country  will  not  be  eager  to  enter 
its  ranks.     Without  these  induce- 
ments, however,  it  is  possible  that 
the  respectability  of  the  service  may 
be  rendered  even  more  respectable 
by  some  change  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  appointment  and  promotion ; 
and  to  tnis  end  we  would  offer,  be- 
fDie  we  conclude,  a  few  practical 
suggestions  to  the  consideration  of 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

But  it  would  appear  to  be  almost 
essential  to  the  construction  of  any- 
thing like  a  definite  system,  to  deter- 
mine, in  limine^  whether  the  Civil 


Service  is  one  or  many.  The  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  are  perfectly 
well  aware  of,  and  are  laudably  anxi- 
ous to  mitigate,  as  &r  as  possible,  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  '*  fragment- 
aij  character"  of  the  service.  The 
Civil  Service  at  present  appeals  to 
be  a  bundle  of  parts  witnout  any^ 
unity  or  cohesiveness  in  them.  Jl 
youth  obtains  an  appointment  to  a 
particular  office ;  in  that  office,  as  a 
general  rule,  he  grows  grey,  and  out 
of  that  office  he  passes  only  through 
the  gate  of  superannuation.  You  do 
not  near  that  he  has  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  Civil  Service, 
but  in  the  Foreign  Office  or  in  Somer- 
set House.  Now,  this  detached  sys- 
tem, it  is  needless  to  say,  has  some- 
thing to  recommend  it  One  branch 
of  the  public  service,  it  may  be  said, 
is  as  much  as  a  man  can  fairly  master 
in  his  life.  We  want  experience — a 
thorough  knowledge  of  details — a 
familiarity  with  men  and  things  such 
as  can  only  be  acquired  by  time ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  "  a  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  said  that  men 
are  wont  to  stagnate  if  they  remain 
too  long  in  the  same  place ;  they  slide 
on  too  smoothly  in  the  groove,  and 
grow  drowsy  for  want  of  something 
to  arouse  them.  New  brooms,  they 
say,  sweep  clean ;  or,  to  pass  from 
the  hinguage  of  the  proverb-monger 
to  that  of  the  poet— 

"  A  new  hand,  a  new  eye, 
May  do  much  at  our  Tigour's  waning 
point." 

On  the  whole,  we  doubt  whether 
there  would  be  any  loss  of  practical 
efficiency  in  our  public  offices  if  there 
were  to  be  more  frequent  depart- 
mental changes.  There  would  al- 
ways be  power  of  control  in  heads 
of  departments ;  and  the  frequency 
of  change  need  never  be  such  as  to 
cause  any  official  embarrassment. 
Whilst,  therefore,  there  is  no  cause 
to  apprehend  any  departmental  in- 
convenience as  the  result  of  the 
greater  oneness  or  integrity  of  the 
service,  there  is  reasonable  hope  tha^ 
by  extending  the  area  of  employ- 
ment, and  thus  enlarging  the  field  of 
honourable  ambition,  the  general  zeal 
of  the  service  would  be  stimulated, 
and  its  activities  increased.    A  man 
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with  small  hope  of  promotion  in  his 
own  department,  might  obtain  it  in 
anotherforwhichneis  better  qnalified. 
Indeed,  if  these  departmental  trans- 
fers were  more  frequent,  there  might 
be  better  hope  of  finding  "  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place."  On  the 
whole,  we  concur  in  opinion  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  that 
the  fn^entaiT  character  of  the 
service  is  an  evil  to  be  deplored,  and 
therefore  to  be  mitigated.  We  would 
especially  set  our  faces  against  it  at 
the  outset  of  the  civil  servant's  career. 
We  would  have  no  departmental  no- 
minations.- The  initial  api>ointment 
should  be  simply  to  a  Civil  Service 
(probationary)  clerkship.  We  wish 
to  recommend  no  violent  reforms, 
and  we  have  the  strongest  possible 
conviction  that  any  proposal  to  trans- 
fer the  patronage  from  the  hands  of 
the  parliamentaiy  to  that  of  the  per- 
manent chief  of  a  department  would, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  meet 
with  no  acceptance;  and  therefore 
we  do  not  record  it.  It  may  come  to 
that  some  of  these  days.  At  present 
all  we  would  say  is,  that  the  nomi- 
nating minister,  instead  of  nominat- 
ing, as  now,  a  young  man  to  his  own 
department,  should  nominate  gene- 
rally to  a  clerkship  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice—  the  offices  constituting  the 
legitimate  service  being  distinctly  de- 
clared. Youths  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
might  be  so  nominated — the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  declaring  at 
the  commencement  of  every  year  the 
number  of  nominations  that  may  be 
disposed  of  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing twelve  months,  and  these  nomi- 
nations being  distributed,  in  accord- 
ance with  some  fixed  rule,  among 
the  different  members  of  the  Min- 
istry. These  ministerial  nominees 
should  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  already  indicated. 
They  should  be  recommended  by 
Boxne  responsible  person  to  the  Min- 
ister, and  should  produce  certi6cate8 


of  physical  competency,  and  of  monl 
and   intellectual  diameter.    These 
certificates  being  approved  by  the 
Civil    Service   Commissonen^  the 
candidates  should  be  sabjecfced  to  a 
preliminary  examination.    All  who 
pass   that  examination  shoald  b& 
come  ]H'obationaiy  memben  of  the 
service.      The    probationaty  period 
should  extend  over  two  or  three 
years.     During  that  time,  the  proba- 
tioners may  be  drafted  to  difTerent  d^ 
partments^  as  they  are  required ;  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  in  mili- 
tary phraseology,  "  telling  them  off' 
according  to  the  qualifications  eris- 
ced  by  them  at  the  prefiminaiy  exa- 
mination.    At  the  end  of  their  pro- 
bationary   period   of   service  they 
should  again  present  themaelTes  to 
the  Civil  Service  ComnussioneiB  with 
certificates  of  proficiency,  good  con- 
duct, &C.,  from  the  departments  in 
which  they  ha  via  served ;  and  if  theie 
certificates     are    eatisfactoiy  they 
should  be  subjected  to  a  second  eia- 
mination,  intend&d  to  test  their  offi- 
cial, rather  than  their  general,  com- 
petency.   This  examination  shonia 
not  be  a  competitive  examiuA^ 
any  further  than  the  relative  raii 
of  the  civil    servant  is  concerned 
If  he    passes    the  examination  at 
all,  he   should    become  ipso  facto 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Serrioe; 
but    he    should     rank  with   the 
other  men   of  his  year  according 
to  the  comparative  amount  ofa8(^' 
tained  proficiency  exhibited  aj  wis 
second  examination.  We  would  offer 
a  still  greater  inducement  to  exer- 
tion during  the  probationary  pwipQ- 
The  clerkships  thus  obtained,  bcJD| 
distributed  over  a  certein  nambcr  ot 
Government  offices,  the  man  jrho 
passes  the  best  examination  sboBia 
be  entitled  to  choose  his  department 
— we  must  add,  however,  under  cer- 
tain  conditions  and  with  cenm 
limitations:    that   is  to  ^ay,  tM 
power  of  cnoice  should  not  be  ao- 


•  It  is  open  to  consideration  whether,  in  the  event  of  failure,  the  youth  should  ab- 
solutely lose  his  nomination,  or  whether  he  should  be  remanded  to  the  probationary 
rank  for  another  year.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  not  much  inclined  to  sympawtf* 
with  the  miscarriage  of  the  candidate,  under  such  circumstances ;  for  his  mXi^ 
would,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  be  assignable  to  his  own  indolence  or  miscon- 
duct rather  than  to  anything  else.  He  would,  indeed,  have  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain, if,  after  two  or  three  years  in  a  public  office,  he  were  to  fail  to  Batisfythe^^' 
miners  of  his  competency  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  subordinate  membei'  of  tn^ 
Civil  Service. 
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solute,  but  should  require  to  be  rati- 
^ed  by  the  Ciyil  Service  Commis- 
sionera.  We  sa^this  to  anticipate 
an  objection  which  may  not  impro- 
bably be  offered  to  this  suggestion, 
to  the  effect  that  the  result  would  be 
to  secure  all  the  ablest  men  for  cer- 
tain* favourite  offices.  There  would 
not,  under  such  a  system,  it  may  be 
alleged,  be  a  fair  distribution  of 
talent  over  the  different  depart- 
ments. But,  after  all.  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  tne  objection, 
though  a  reasonable  one,  exists 
rather  in  theory  than  in  practice. 
Young  men  would  not  elect  to  enter 
this  or  that  office  on  the  ground  of 
its  real  or  imagined  general  advan- 
tages, so  much  as  upon  the  score  of 
tiie  peculiar  advantages  which  it  may 

f  resent  to  each  of  them  individually, 
f,  for  example,  his  father,  or  any 
other  near  relatives  of  the  young 
derk,  holds  an  influential  appoint- 
ment in  the  War  Office,  the  youth 
will  elect  that  department  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Treasury  or  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  though,  in  the  abstract, 
those  depiurtments  may  be  more 
tempting  than  the  one  elected.  In 
the  Indian  military  service,  young 
men,  passing  out  of  college  for  the 
engineers  and  artillery,  were  allowed 
to  make  choice  of  a  presidency,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank ;  but  no  prac- 
tical disadvantage  resulted  from  the 
system;  for  thou^  the  intrinsic  ad- 
vantages of  the  bengal  presidency 
were  undeniably  supreme,  the  pecu- 
liar personal  inaucements  which  often 
invited  a  youth  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  inferior  presidency,  preserved 
a  just  equilibrium.  On  the  benefit 
of  offering  a  strong  inducement  to 
young  men  during  their  probationary 
period  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
public  service,  we  need  not  enlar^. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  stronger  m- 
ducement  than  that  suggested  ;  and 
if  a  veto  were  given  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioners,  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  unsuitable  appointments.* 
The  risk,  indeed,  woutd  be  far  less 
than  under  the  pTeaent  system. 

The  young  civil  servant  having 
now  passed  from  the  state  of  a  pro- 
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bationer  to  that  of  an  established 
clerk— a  regular  member  of  the  Civil 
Service— the  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  how  we  may  best  continue 
to  stimulate  his  zeal  and  keep  alive 
his  activity.  We  do  not,  in  thia 
paper,  pretend  to  offer  any  general 
scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Civil  Service ;  but  we  may  observe 
here,  that  something  of  classification 
beyond  that  of  junior  and  senior 
clerks  is  required ;  but  whatever  may 
be  the  different  grades^  we  are  of 
opinion  that  no  clerk  should  be  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  rank  hj  dint  of 
mere  seniority.  We  have  incident- 
ally alluded  to  this  in  reply  to  the 
Committee's  remark,  that  although 
no  high  qualifications  may  be  de- 
mand^ from  the  Government  clerk 
on  his  first  entrance  into  the  service, 
he  rises  to  higher  office  in  course  of 
time,  and  is  invested  with  important 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Now, 
we  repeat  that  we  would  have  no 
such  rising  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
a  hieher  class,  the  senior  qualiJUd 
member  of  the  class  next  below  it 
should  be  promoted  ;  but  that  qua- 
lification should  be  severely  tested. 
No  clerk  should  be  promoted  with- 
out a  certificate  of  industry,  regu- 
larity, and  general  good  conduct, 
from  his  immediate  departmental, 
or,  more  properly,  sub-departmental 
chief;  and  he  should  be  examined 
in  his  office,  not  as  to  his  general 
attainments,  which  are  presumed  to 
have  been  already  tested,  but  as  to 
his  official  acquirements.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  practice  is  already  in 
force  in  some  Government  offices ; 
but  whether  it  is  a  substantial  reality 
or  a  mere  form,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  Under  any  circumstances, 
however,  it  must  have  an  advantage- 
ous effect  upon  the  zeal  and  industry 
of  the  candidate  for  promotion. 
Making  every  allowance  tor  the  na- 
tural unwillingness  of  the  higher 
class  of  Government  servants  to 
blast,  by  unfavourable  recommenda- 
tions, the  prospects  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  service,  we  still  feel 
assured  that  the  mere  knowledge  of 


*  If,  for  example,  a  youth,  however  distingaisbed  in  other  branches,  should  be 
deficient  in  modem  languages,  the  GommiaBioners  might  very  properly  veto  his 
choice  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
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the  fact  that  the  clerk  must  make  a 
formal  display  of  his  proficiency  be- 
fore he  can  be  pro9ioted  to  a  h^her 
grade,  moBt  stimulate  him  to  gr^iter 
exertions  than,  in  ordinary  cases,  he 
voald  be  inclined  to  make,  if  his 
qoaJificationa  were  sabjected  to  no 
such  test,  and  promotion  were  to  be 
granted  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 
The  junior  clerk  having  risen  to 
the  rank  of  senior  clerk,  or  having 
inssed  from  one  class  to  another, 
until  he  has  reached  the  highest  at- 
tainable in  the  ordinary  course  of 
departmental  promotion,  he  either 
contents  himself  with  the  certainty 
of  a  gradual  increase  of  pay  until 
he  reaches  the  maximum  salary  of 
clerkship^  and,  after  a  few  years, 
subsides  into  superannuation ;  or  he 
aims  at  higher  employment,  as  chief 
of  a  8ub4epartment  in  the  office  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  in  any  other 
more  responsible  and  more  lucrative 
post,  the  attainment  of  which  is  or- 
dinarily the  result  not  of  official  se- 
niority, but  of  ministerial  selection. 
And  here  we  find  ourselves  in  same- 
thing  like  a  dilemma.  It  is  held  to 
be  luivantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  State  that,  with  reference  to 
these  higher  and  more  responsible 
posts,  her  M^esty's  Grovemment 
should  have  the  widest  possible  field 
of  selection— that  they  should  seek 
competent  men.  wheresoever  they 
are  to  be  found,  without  regard  to 
any  question  of  official  antecedents ; 
and  m  order  to  facilitate  this,  an  Act 
has  been  passed  sanctioning  the  grant 
of  superannuation  allowances  to  such 
memoers  of  the  service  on  a  most 
liberal  and  encouraging  scale.  Now, 
this,  however  advants^eous  it  may 
be  to  the  service,  is  detrimental  in 
the  extreme  to  the  servants  of  the 
State;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
a  great  diminution  of  zeal  and 
activity  is  the  result  of  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 
chances  of  attaining  one  of  the 
higher  offices  of  a  department,  when 
those  offices  are  open  to  all  the 
world.  It  may  be  said^  that  if,  in 
the  department)  there  is  an  officer 
qualified  to  advance  beyond  the  point 
of  clerkship,  or^  having  already  ad- 
vanced beyond  iL  to  succeed  to  any 
still  higher  post  that  may  be  vacant 
the  minister  will  not  go  out  of  it  in 
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search  of  a  competent  mso.  Wel»- 
lievcL  indeed,  that  Uiis  is  the  reoog- 
nisea  rule ;  out  we  doubt  wh^ 
practicalljr   such  is   the  esse,  or 
whether  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  so 
whilst  the  parliamentary  chi^  of  a 
defMirtment  has  entire  control  orer 
aU  its  official  arrangementa  It  mj 
be  true  that  it  will  sometimes  bp- 
pen,  under  the  existing  aystem,  that 
there  is  no  officer  in  a  depaiimeDt 
qualified  to   succeed  to  its  hitter 
posts;  butitisworthjrofoooBiikn- 
tion  whether  this  defidenf^majnot 
be  the  result  of  the  venr  want  (» sti- 
mulus engendered  by  the  inaecnri^ 
of  which  we  have  spokes.   Men  vil 
qualify  themselves  for  higher  office, 
when  they  feel  that  they  are  tdeiablj 
safe  to  attain  it.    But  aasniniBg  tbe 
absence  of  the  necessaiy  qoalifica- 
tions  in   a  particular  a^wtmeotf 
it   still    remains  to  be  considered 
whether,  before  going  out  into  the 
world  at  large  inseardiofaquah- 
fied  functionary,  it  should  not  be  in- 
cumbent on  the  minister  to  seek  for 
one  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
theservice.  If  the  "fragmentary  cha- 
racter of  the  service  "  is  to  cease  to 
exist,  proficiency  testified  in  one  d^ 
partment  should  establish  acLum  to 
promotion  in  another-ncvertothe 
supersession  of  any  qualified  candt 
date  in  that  department,  but  in  pre- 
ference to  all  outsiders.    If  this  were 
to  be  the  case,  men  of  good  prom* 
would  not  be  discounted  by  toe  fict 
of  there  being  few  openmgs  f«  ad; 
vancement  in  their  own  departoeof , 
they  would  look  to  the  semcegene- 
rally  rather  than  to  the  W^^ 
section  of  it  in  which  theyhafe^rt- 
duated  as  clerks.    There  can  be  no 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  w^ 
an  arrangement  as  thia    i' W"^ 
were,  the  intermediate  agency  ^^« 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  voma 
remove  it   Butthepermsnen^ftc^ 
of  departments,  under  such  asy*^ 
wouldbe  continually  in  ^^'^^^Z 
tion  with  each  other,  and  f  fj^ 
port,  in  the  probable  event  of  tfj 
approaching    vacancy,    ^K°,,-,v« 
qualificatioM  of  the  ^^'^^^ 
serving  under  them,  for  ^"JJr 
vacant    in    the  other  def^f^ 
It  may  be  said  that  these  ^^ 
would  occasion  jealousies  ana  o»» 
burnings ;  but  we  do  not  see  wny  "» 
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interloper  from  another  department 
should  be  more  unwelcome  than  one 
from  the  outside  worid.    The  system 
once  established  and  recognised,  in- 
deed, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  service 
generally.     It  could  only  be  distaste- 
mi  to  the  drones.      At  present,  men 
have  come  to  regard  a  de^tment  as 
a  sort  of  close  borough,  maintained  for 
their  own  especial  convenience,  and 
they  may,  therefore,  look  with  jeal- 
ousy and  dislike  upon  the  intrusion 
of  a  stranger.     But  if  such  transfera 
were  a  recognised  part  of  the  system, 
and  every  man  on  entering  the  ser- 
Tice  felt  that  he  had  a  fair  chance  of 
profiting  by  them,  there  could  be  no 
sense  of  intrusion  in  the  case.    The 
svstem  would  be  that>  to  borrow  the 
pnraseologjT  of  the  army,  of  refipaen- 
tal  promotion  up  to  the  rank  of  field- 
officer,  after  which  the  practice  of 
line-selection  takes  effect.    We  are 
convinced  that  such  a  system  would 
be  advanti^geous  alike  to  the  service 
and  the  servants  of  the  State.    At 
present,  a  man  entering  the  public 
service,  and  feeline  himself  bound  to 
a  denartment  for  tne  rest  of  his  life, 
is  chilled  and  discouraged ,  by  the 
feeling  that  there  are  very  few  prizes 
within   his   reach,  and   that  those 
prizes  may  be  given  to  a  stranger, 
just  as  he  is  in  a  position  to  grasp 
them. 

We  rej)eat,  that  what  is  really  re- 
quired to  supply  the  Civil  Service  of 
the  country  with  young  men  of  mark 


and  likelihood,  and  to  keep  up  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  service,  is  not 
aphalanx  of  cramming  tutors,  a  board 
or  erudite  examiners,  or  a  system  of 
competition,  open  or  limited,  but 
sufficient  attractions  into  the  service 
itself  to  induce  young  men  of  promis- 
ing abilities  to  enter  it  in  preference 
to  all  other  professions.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  more  important  subject 
of  parliamentary  inquiry,  but  it  ap- 

Eears  to  us  that  our  investigations 
ave  hitherto  begun  at  the  wrong 
end.  When  a  man  strips  himself  to 
fight  a  battle,  or  girds  himself  to 
run  a  race,  you  may  be  sure  that  he 
has  ascertained  beforehand  that  the 
prize  for  which  he  is  to  contend  is 
worthy  of  his  prowess.  If  he  has 
really  any  good  stuff  in  him  he  will 
not  contend  for  an  ignoble  prize. 
Let  us  make  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
country  worthy  of  the  best  intelli- 
gence m  it,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  best  intelligence  will  enter  its 
ranks.  We  trust  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament, 
the  whole  sumect  will  be  submittea 
to  inquiry.  The  question  of  initial 
appointment  is  really  a  small,  and,  as 
we  think,  a  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant part  of  it.  There  is  no  more 
fear  of  our  not  getting  good  men 
for  a  good  service,  than  of  our  not 
seeing  good  horses  entered  for  the 
Derby,  so  long  as  to  win  that  race 
is  to  win  "  the  blue  riband  of  the 
Turf,"  with  a  rich  pecuniary  accom- 
paniment 
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•'CABPK    DIEM." 

The  monung  son  is  trembling  on  the  Btream ; 

The  green  leayes  wave  in  the  cool  monung  air ; 
Natore  nncoYera  to  the  welcome  beam, 
And  every  dgfat  la  fair. 

Earth  is  not  now,  as  it  hath  lately  been. 

In  winter^B  doll  ioe-woven  fetters  boond : 
Flowers  of  all  hue  put  on  their  lustroos  sheen ; 
Sweet  odoors  float  around. 


And  birds  of  every  wing  and  every  note 

Pleasantly  flutter  in  the  pleasant  groves, 
Warbling  together  from  melodious  throat 
The  story  of  their  loves. 


No  storms  will  darken  o'er  the  azure  way ; 

Nothing  will  hide  the  sunlight's  merry  march ; 
Heaven  will  o*erhang  the  revelling  earth  to^y 
One  blue  unclouded  arch. 


To-morrow  may  be  dark  with  rain  and  gloom- 
Fear  not,  but  take  with  thanks  the  present  hour : 
To-day  all  pleasures  in  profusion  bloom ; 
To-day  no  tempests  lower. 

Full  wisely  hath  the  all-foreseeing  Heaven 

Hid  coming  sorrows  from  our  anxious  eye, 
And  held  in  front  a  cloud,  when  man  hath  striven 
To  read  his  destiny. 


For  if  he  could  behold  the  advancing  years, 
And  evil  shadows  following  in  their  train, 
Things  that  are  brightest  would  beget  but  tears, 
And  double  future  pain. 
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THB  BOMANCE  OF  AQOSTINI. 


PART   IIL— CHAPTEB  XV, 


Two  new  and  BtartliDg  trains  of 
tlioaght  were  tlius  broagnt  into  ex- 
citing and  tumultuoiis  existence  by 
the  reyelation  of  Mariucda,  and  two 
youne  lives  disturbed  beyond  any 
possibility  of  immediate  pacification. 
There  was   no  longer  any  rest  for 
Francisco  in  his   lofty  nest  in  the 
Piazza  of  Trajan.     He  worked  lan- 
guidly and  hj  fits  when  he  could  not 
help  himself;  for  the  severest  sav- 
age Spartan  existence  demands  still 
something  to  answer  the  claims  of 
nature,  and  it  was  perfectly  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  that  he  should 
live.    Except  for  this  sharp  spur  of 
necessity,  he  would  have  done  no- 
thing but  muse  over  the  miraculous 
prospects  which  had  opened  before 
nim,  and  make  long  dreamy  excur- 
sions into  that  future,  which — all 
but  one  initiatory  step,  which  was 
very  dark  indeed,  and  obscured  with 
a  perpetual  fog — blazed  with  the 
splendours  of  a  fairy  tale.  His  imagi- 
nation, much  confused  and  baffled 
^hen  it  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
into  the  darkness  of  that  gloomy  and 
uncertain  interval  which  lav  between 
him  and  his  glory,  at  last  learned  to 
leap  over  the  clouded  threshold,  and 
«njoy  the  unquestionable   delights 
beyond  j  for,  to  be  sure,  if  the  young 
painter  were  but  once  proved  to  be 
the  Duke  Agostini.  there  was  an  end 
to  all  possible  troubles  and  distresses. 
What  had  he  further  to  fear  1    The 
^o^ng  man  mazed  himself  night  and 
day  with  these  dreams.    He  loitered 
upon  his  little  loggia  leaning  over 
tne  Tailing,  revelling  in  imagination 
in  all  the  splendours  of  his  new  posi- 
tion.   He  avoided  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  found  no  more  pleasure  in 
the  theatre  or  the  caf^.    He  had  not 
eyen  the  pleasant  distraction  of  a 
atting  from  the  Signorina  Inglese 
to  disturb  the   solitude  which  he 
peopled  with  such  dreams.    He  had 
lost  an  unspeakable  amount  of  youth- 
ful comfort  and  amusement  to  start 
^ith.  He  was  very  lonely,  very  poor 
-7loflt  in  a  world  of  indolent  but  ex- 
citing visions— by  no  means  happy. 

VOL.  LXXXVra.— KO.  DXLI. 


For  FiaDcisco  it  was  as  yet  anything 
but  good  newa 

It  was  not  much  better  news  to 
the  English  Lucy.  But  for  this  the 
two  woidd  inevitably  have  forgotten 
eadi  other ;  parted  shyly,  with  their 
mutual  shy  liking  undeveloped ;  with 
a  little  pang  at  the  heart  of  each, 
and  a  soft  recollection  lasting  per- 
haps throjghoat  their  livea  For 
was  it  not  inevitable — a  thing  beyond 
resistance)  How  dared  they  so 
much  as  think  of  each  other— these 
two,  between  whom  fortone  had 
drawn  a  line  so  rigid?  But  things 
were  changed  now.  Francisco  had 
ventured  to  speak  and  Lncy  to  hear. 
That  which  might  have  died  away 
inarticulately  had  been  spoken  and 
could  no  longer  be  ignored ;  and  a 
little  money,  a  little  more  money, 
would  make  the  yoong  painter  the 
equal,  and  more  than  the  equal,  of 
the  little  Englishwoman.  Lucy  could 
not  save  herself  from  the  thrill  of  that 
intruding  thought— '*  Some  time  I 
shall  be  rich"— any  more  than  she 
could  from  the  oompan?tion  nsinc 
immediately  after  it^  which  reminded 
her  that  ere  she  could  be  rich  her 
grandfather  must  die.  How  wicked 
she  thonghtherself !— how  nnnatoral, 
how  ungrateful,  sometimes  even  how 
miserable  she  felt,  like  a  trsitor  in 
the  old  man's  house.  But  still  she 
could  not  help  the  recurrence  of  that 
thou^t.  Some  time  she  too  would 
be  nch  ;  and  if  Francisco  was  still 
Frandsoo,  and  wanted  that  money 
then  to  gain  his  rights,  the  money 
should  be  hia  But  Imcj  too  grew 
dreamy  and  loved  solitude — her 
imagination  was  captivated  perhaps 
even  more  than  her  heart 

It  was  still  beautiful,  warm,  idlers* 
weather,  and  the  life  of  an  idler 
flourishes  nowhere  better  than  in 
Rome.  Francisco  did  nothing  that 
he  could  help  except  dream,  living 
imaginary  glorious  years  as  Duke 
Agostini,  and  forgetting  the  neces- 
sarv  days  which  the  painter  Francisco 
had  to  live  through  m  the  mean  time. 
For  what  could  he  do )  No  exertion 
Sir 
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of  his,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  could 
hasten  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes. 
He  had  no  money,  and  besides  the 
advocates,  who  must  be  feed,  public 
opinion  in  Kome  was  greatly  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  very  Tribu- 
nale  itself  was  not  proof  against  the 
eloquence  of  golden  ar^ments.  The 
youQg  man  was  not  an  ideal  hero,  but 
a  youn^  Roman,  brought  up  in  the 
habits  (M  his  countrymen.  If  he  had 
sometimes  felt  a  passing  enthusiasm 
for  a  special  enterprise,  he  had  never 
loved  work,  nor  found  a  resource  in 
it  from  other  troubles.  He  had 
always  been  ready  to  make  festa, 
like  all  his  comrades.  Perhaps  few 
of  us  are  deeply  enamoured  of  our 
day's  work  when  we  are  twenty — 
and  an  unsophisticated  Italian  mind 
does  not  comprehend  the  sentiment. 
To  be  Bure^  labour  is  a  curse  and 
not  a  blessing.  But  Francisco  was 
not  only  idle— he  was  miserable,  dis- 
contented, restless.  Things  that 
were  very  sufficient  for  the  orphan 
of  St  Michele,  did  not  at  all  answer 
the  Duchessa's  son.  He  felt  the  frank 
accost  of  his  acquaintances  almost 
as  an  insult,  and  chafed  at  all  his  sur- 
roundings. This  wonderful  secret 
might  make  him  great,  but  ifhad  not 
ma3e  him  happy. 

He  was  in  this  condition  of  mind 
when  he  received  an  unexpected  visit 
from  Gigi.  Gigi  had  been  ponder- 
ing over  the  strange  turn  or  affairs 
since  ever  he  heard  of  this  secret^  and 
the  good  fellow  had  less  patience 
than  his  coadjutors.  He  had  set  his 
whole  heart  upon  that  festa  which 
should  drive  all  Rocca  out  of  its  wits 
and  illuminate  the  dark  side  of 
Monte  Cavo.  He  was  burning  to 
set  about  this  congenial  business,  to 
consult  old  Chico  of  Frascati  about 
the  fireworks,  and  to  arrange  a  gi- 
gantic tombola.  Such  a  glorious 
prospect  was  not  to  be  postpon- 
ed. Nevertheless  Gigi,  when  he 
thought  it  over,  acknowledged  the 
difficulties.  He  could  have  brought 
himself,  if  not  his  ^ife,  to  consent  to 
that  mortgage  of  the  vineyard  which 
Mariuccia  suggested.  He  could  have 
screwed  his  resolution  to  the  point 
of  selling  his  donkeys— but,  vast  sum 
as  these  expedients  must  raise,  would 
it  do  ?  At  last  Gigi  came  to  a  re- 
solution  which   relieved  his  mind 
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mightily.  He  slept  soundly  the 
night  after  that  comfortable' sugges- 
tion, and  the  next  morning  rose 
early,  dressed  himself  carefully,  and 
set  out  for  Borne.  When  he  had 
climbed  with  his  heavy  shoes  up  the 
long  stairs,  and,  knocking  at  Fran- 
cisco's door,  asked  "  Permeseo  ?  ** 
humbly  outside,  Francisco  was,  as 
usual,  in  the  loggia,  leaning  over, 
and  appearing  to  watch  the  passen- 
gers below.  He  came  in  reluctantly, 
with  dreamy  eyes,  at  that  sound,  and 
met  the  eager  peasant  with  the 
excited  languor  of  a  lotus  eater,  lost 
in  his  own  intoxication,  and  impa- 
tient of  any  appeal  from  the  world 
without. 

"  Don  Francisco  !  Eccellenza  ! 
Signore  mio ! "  cried  Gigi,  with  a 
gasp  of  earnestness,  "  come  out  with 
me  to  Rocca,  and  speak  to  Monsig- 
nore !  consult  with  Monsignore, 
noble  Don !  There  is  nobody  like 
Monsignore  for  knowing  everything 
—for  telling  one  what  it  is  best  to 
do.  My  mind  is  at  ease  since  I 
thought  of  it.  ManjT  a  time  has 
he  asked  after  the  little  Chichino, 
and  how  it  went  with  him.  Come 
and  consult  Monsignore,  illustrious 
Don!" 

"Gigi,  my  good  fellow,  accom- 
modate yourself  and  take  breath," 
said  Francisco,  thrusting  a  chair 
towards  him.  "Did  Monsignore 
send  thee  to  me  V 

"  Nay,  nay,  per  Bacco,  it  was  the 
holy  saints  that  sent  mo!"  cried 
Gigi.  "Yesterday  we  made  a  pro- 
cession,  as  your  Excellency  will  per- 
haps remember  we  had  the  usage  of 
doing  ;  and  in  the  church,  opposite 
the  blessed  image  of  St  Francisco, 
with  his  stigmata  made  in  gold,  and 
rays  round  his  head  that  might  warm 
one  in  a  cold  dav — which  was  set  up 
by  Monsignore  himself,  as  thou  well 
knowest — what  should  come  into  my 
head,  Signore  mio,  as  clear  as  though 
the  holy  saint,  who  is  thy  patron, 
had  said  it  in  my  ear,  but  *  Send  him 
to  Mmisignore,^  Eccellenza,  believe 
me,  I  coald  no  more  say  my  prayers,, 
nor  even  listen  to  the  holy  litanies. 
Every  time  my  eyes  turned  to  the 
blessed  saint,  thy  patron,  the  word* 
returned  to  me  again,  *  Send  him  to 
Monsignore!'  And,  to  be  sure,  when 
one  thmks  of  it,  where  could  you  go 
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o  well  to  ask  advice  t     There  is 

Lot  a  frate  in  the  convent  so  humble 

\  Monsignore,  nor  a  cardinal  so  wise 

1  all  the  sacred  college.    There  is 

xxcver  a  (jaarrel  in  Rocca^  nor  even  in 

.^.Ibano  itself,  bat  they  cany  it  to 

^fiidonftignore,  and  h^  decides  what  is 

^€)  be  done,  and  makes  the  peace. 

^And  he  is  a  judge  himself,  as  your 

^Excellency  knows.    Come  with  me, 

C^lhichino  mio — I  should  say,  noble 

X)on  !— come  with  me  !    Monsignore 

is  at  Rocca,  and  will  hear  all  thou 

iMAt  to  say." 

Francisco  took  two  or  three  rapid 
short  promenades  through  his  room* 
fie  was  irritated  and  impatient  at 
the  interruption,  but  it  roused  him ; 
and  be^des,  if  he  had  not  been  rather 
aogry  to  think  that  the  idea  origi- 
nated with  Gigi,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably a  very  good  suggestion.  The 
young  man's  pride,  however,  had 
received  a  stimulation  too  extraordi- 
nary to  make  him  yield  at  once  to 
80  humble  a  counsellor.  He  stopped 
loflily  when  he  came  in  front  ot  his 
easel,  took  up  his  palette— to  set 
whicfi  had  been  all  his  morning's 
work— and  made  a  few  energetic 
touches  at  a  copy  which  he  had  been 
languidly  dawdling  over  for  some 
days.     "I  will  think  of  it,"  said 
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Francisco,  putting  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  retiring  a  few  stejis  to  see 
the  effect  of  his  sudden  exertion.  **  I 
will  think  of  it,"  he  repeated,  aAer  fire 
minutes  of  such  devoted  woik  as  he 
had  not  accomplished  for  some  weeks 
jNist  Gigi  made  a  step  backwards^ 
and,  watching  him— confounded  bj 
his  coldness  and  overawed  hj  his 
talents — the  honest  fellow  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  impMOsing  indiffer- 
ence of  his  little  Chichina  Thoee 
vague  popular  reeollecticns — aaeocia- 
tions  inseparable  from  a  ritual  which 
permits  at  least  a  semi-worship  of  a 

ficture— wherein  the  old  painters  of 
taly  have  a  dim  but  univenal  im- 
mortality, came  breathing  across  the 
unenlightened  mind  of  the  Conta- 
dino.  Possibly  his  little  Chichhio 
was  one  of  those  great  ones  before 
whom  even  a  Duke  Agostini  was 
nobody.  Perhaps  the  painter  knew 
his  greatneEs  secured,  and  did  not 
care  for  his  problematical  '^righta" 
Alas,  poor  honest  Gigi !  he  did  not 
know  it  was  only  a  youthful  flour- 
ish of  trumpets,  and  that  Francisco 
had  a  vast  mind  to  toss  palette 
and  brushes  out  of  the  window, 
and  set  out  across  the  Campagna 
without  so  much  as  waiting  lor  his 
guide. 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 


Monsignore  lived  by  himself,  in  a 
great  square  house  of  his  own  build- 
ing, in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of 
Rocca— lived  by  himself,  yet  not  by 
himself,  retaining  an  entresol  for  his 
own  use,  and  dwelling  in  a  kind  of  fa- 
therly superintending  neighbourehip 
with  the  families  to  whom  he  had  let 
his  superfluity  of  rooms.  He  was  a 
prelate,  a  judge  of  one  of  the  infer- 
ior courts,  a  politician,  trusted  by  the 
people,  and,  in  emergencies,  by  the 
government.  Partisans  and  admir- 
ers, to  which  class  belonged  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  who  knew  him, 
fondly  believed  that  they  saw  in  him 
a  dangerous  opponent  to.  and  pos- 
sible successor  of,  Antonefli  himself. 
Everybody  knew  that  his  own  will 
alone  prevented  him  from  holding 
the  rank  of  cardinal ;  and  no  man 
wore  the  purple  stockings  with  an 
air  more  courtly  than  Monsignore 


could  assume  when  he  pleased. 
Nevertheless  he  was  the  village  arbi- 
ter, the  referee  in  all  troubles,  the 
umpire  of  disputes  —  everybwly's 
friend,  counsellor,  and  helper— such 
a  priest  as  might  reconcile  the  stout- 
est Protestant  to  priestdom.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  "  in  the  world,"  a 
soldier,  and  had  served  in  some  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  empire.  In  his 
age  he  was  the  most  pnial,  the  most 
gentle^  the  most  mildly  human  of 
men :  mildly  human,  not  passionate 
nor  tragical,  though  an  Italian :  a 
natural  celibate,  full  of  calm  affec- 
tions. In  eveiy  Church  there  axe 
such  unmarried^  childless,  universal 
fathers.  Monsignore  was  dl  the 
benigcest  type  of  such  men. 

This  was  the  man  to  whonLby 
special  interference  of  San  Fran<nsco« 
Giffi's  thoughts  had  been  dirMted! 
and  on  account  of  whom  the  gooa 
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fellow  had  made  his  breathless  jour- 
ney into  Borne,  to  fetch,  if  possible, 
the  younff  hero  out  with  him ;  and  it 
was  to  the  Gasa  Fantini,  the  house 
of  this  good  priest,  that  Francisco 
took  his  way  next  morning,  after  he 
had  rested  from  his  iourney  and  re- 
freshed himself.  The  young  man 
made  as  grand  a  toilette  as  he  could 
accomplish.  He  wanted  to  look 
worthy  of  his  future  dignities,  and 
to  impress  the  mind  of  Monsignore. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  was  anxious  to  recall 
as  few  recollections  as  might  be  of  the 
little  Chichino  of  Mariuccia's  cottage. 
In  this  present  state  of  transition 
and  expectation,  he  did  not  care  to 
remember  too  clearly,  even  in  his 
own  person,  the  peasant  thoughts 
and  peasant  dress  of  that  foriom 
little  l)oy  who,  nevertheless,  then  as 
now^  was  the  I>uchessa's  son. 

Monsignore  was  a  little  man,  lively 
and  benign,  with  a  little,  light  foot- 
step, a  head  small  but  sagacious^  a 
face  of  homely  features,  overflowing 
with  kindness.  He  was  seated  in  his 
own  special  sitting-room,  where  the 
stock  of  books  was  moderate,  but, 
supported  by  various  scientific  tools, 
looked  respectable  enough  to  uphola 
the  learned  character  of  the  good  pre- 
late, who  was  past  his  student  days. 
No  state  or  circumstance  surround- 
ed this  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  possi- 
ble statesman.  The  villagers  had  free 
access  to  that  heterogeneous  room, 
where  the  domino-box  flanked  the  tele- 
scope on  the  table,  and  a  gun  leaned 
against  the  books  in  the  comer. 
There  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor  to 
make  the  new  comer*s  entrance  noise- 
less; no  luxurious  library-chair  to 
comfort  the  sood  priest  in  his  studies. 
Instead  of  tne  purple  stocking  ap- 
pertaining to  his  dignity,  Monsignore 
wore  long  boots  drawn  over  his  trou- 
sers aud  reaching  to  the  knee— per- 
haps a  reminiscence  of  his  old  profes- 
sion—and was  in  common  everyday 
secular  dress,  without  any  mark  of 
priesthood  except  the  small  black 
skullcap  which  comforted  that  spot 
of  ecclesiastical  baldness  on  the  top 
of  his  head.  He  was  busy  with  com- 
passes and  pencils  drawing  out  a  new 
plan  for  his  garden,  which  was  a 
very  important  matter  to  Monsig- 
nore. He  gave  lingering  touches  to 
his  sketch,  and  kept  measuring  it 
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with  his  compasses  as  he  listened  to 
Francisco's  story,  which  story  did 
not  much  astonish  the  kind  priest. 
He  had  known  of  it  by  rumour  many 
years  ago — ^perhaps  had  put  the  facto 
together  in  nis  own  mind,  and  drawn 
a  true  conclusion — ^perhaps  had  heard 
it  at  first-hand  under  the  dark  shelter 
of  the  confessional— anyhow,  he  was 
not  very  much  surprised. 

"But  does  it  not  occur  to  yon, 
figlio  mio,"  said  Monsignore,  "  that 
to  send  away  the  only  son,  if  all  had 
been  just,  is  a  thing  extraordinary  I 
I  cannot  understand  it.  Your  mo- 
ther would  have  been  but  too  proud 
to  give  II  Duca  an  heir  if  all  had 
been  well" 

"  I  know  nothing  whether  it  was 
ill  or  well,**  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  momentarv  violent  blush  which 
faded  instantly.  "  Perhaps  they  were 
not  good  friends;  they  were  not 
angels,  Monsignore,  but  they  kept 
together;  and  the  Duchessa  either 
took  an  antipathy  to  me,  or  loved 
Donna  Anna  too  well,  who  had  been 
so  long  supposed  the  heir ;  or,  it  may 
be,  took  tnis  means  of  punishing  the 
Duke— can  I  telll  but  I  am  the 
Duchessa  Agostinrs  son." 

"  Yes,  poverino !"  said  Monsig- 
nore, with  a  sigh,  "you  are  that 
woman's  son  :  out  she  who  has 
been  capable  of  deserting  you ; 
whom  you  suppose  capable  of  wrong- 
ing you  to  this  extreme ;  of  taking 
your  rank  and  your  rights  and  your 
very  name  from  you;  do  you  not 
think  she  is  capable  even  of  telling 
such  a  lie  at  the  trial,  if  it  ever  come 
tr  a  trial,  as  should  make  an  end  of 
your  peace,  my  Francisco?  She  might 
say  you  were  not  II  Duca's  son." 

"  Monsignore,  she  is  my  mother," 
said  Francisco.  Once  more  his  col- 
our rose  violently,  his  heart  heaved 
with  a  convulsive  suspiration,  and  he 
drew  himself  to  his  mil  height  with 
haughty  resentment  and  impatience. 
The  good  priest  raised  his  head  from 
the  garden-plan  and  looked  at  him. 
He  was  skilled  in  faces.  He  saw 
that  this  view  was  one  which  Fran- 
cisco would  not  take ;  that  natural 
feeling,  ambition,  self-regard,  rose  in 
arms  against  that  degradinj^  idea; 
but  that  still  a  passing  consciousness 
of  such  an  abominable  possibility 
quickened  the  haughty  impatience 
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^wiHi  '^W'liicli  the  young  maa  lefcsal 
to  liestr  ck  word  said  against  the  bcc- 
OQx  of  the  woman  who  was  Lis 
motl^eir.  Fo^  another  moment  Mcs- 
signore  l)ent  over  his  compaaKs^rerr 
gently  shaking  his  head,  as  tL^<czi 
lie  injBui.e  an  inaadible  protest  vrirr 
liisjbxeath.  Then  he  asked  qnietlr, 
^^  Wliat  then,  my  son,  are  yea  to 
do'i" 

^  ^'  I  oametoaaktheadnoeof  Mc^ 
8ig:TLore,"  said  Frandsca 

"  All !"  said  the  good  priest,  ^I 

Icx&oiHr  what  that  means ;  toq  wocI  i 

1&&WO    Monsignore  adrise  joa  to  co 

^irlk&t  yott  wish  to  da    Yoa  wc^-i 

li&we  me,  who  spend  my  life  in  ktxp- 

ing  peace  among  my  neigbbonn;  a^i- 

wise  you  to  go  to  law.    I  lore  eo^ 

tlie  law,  my  son,  though  I  hare  mndi 

to    do  with  it;  it  is  better  to  tzr 

priwate  arrangement  than  to  Ft«rri 

tlky   money  before  the    Tiit<ir,4>. 

All  thy  means "" 

*'  Monsignore,  pardon ;  I  bare  so 
means,"  interrupted  Frandacoi 

**  And  how  then  can  yoa  go  to  law, 
yon  foolish  boy  i"  said  M*jn»iz^ore, 
raiising  his  eyebrows.    **  But  if  yea 
^were  Piombino  himself,  my  6l<o.  I 
should  counsel  thee  the  samfe.    Let 
us  try  what  they  will  do  in  the  fint 
jdace.     Perhaps  the  Duehessa  re- 
pents and  will  do  thee  justice ;  per- 
naps  Donna  Anna,  who  is  a  g.>jd 
woman, .  though   pcerish,  wO   vA 
take  her  brothei^s  inheritance.    At 
the  least,  FranciKo  mio,  is  b  try 
duty  to  try." 

'"^Try  !  WiU  the  noble  Dachena 
admit  such  a  one  as  I  am  T  said 
Francisco,  reddening  with  bitter  ca- 
riosity and  eagerness  at  the  th<j»agLt- 
^  Shall  I  submit  to  be  called  an  im- 
postor, or  to  see  her  hatred  I  No, 
Monsignore;  she  has  cut  me  off 
from  being  her  son.  It  is  not  by 
her  help  I  will  reoorer  what  is  my 
right" 

"  One  must  not  stand  out  too  much 
for  one's  rights  in  this  world,"  said 
Monsignore.  ^  One  must  seek  one's 
fortune  in  the  way  of  peace,  though 
it  is  not  the  pleasantest  way ;  and  yon 
would  not  wish  to  have  a  triumph 
oyer  your  mother.  Patienza  I  I  re- 
member thee  the  other  day,  little 
Chichino.  saying'  thy  catechism 
among  the  other  children;  and  a 
good  child,  on  the  whole,  when  no- 
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tcrrest «  *irjjSj*:i':  -ri^ui  ia»i  i^^- 
powered  Li^i  f.r  ::l<  iii:ci«.-u  icit 
was  noc  cct^i^  ty  ia  ^^-.'x^^l 
Bat  FrasdscD  ^-^:i,i  ii:  fsniitr  rjiL^ 
fort  in  this  co£TcTaUi:«.  H*  ▼•ns 
away,  indee*!  H»r?  «I^ir»ffl!ri  •  j  ij,t 
look  of  ccTLpiseiia  aid 
with  whieii  Moasi^ryjc* ' 
departure  than  Lc~w«;li  LtT*  -^w^ 
by  a  positije  mL^cnur^ :  aj4  <»^ 
that  humiliating  pcisauliij^wiJii. 
since  the  very  first  annc«r»'3>esj  rf 
this  secret,  he  had  t«n  a>>:e  uj  Izujct 
without  much  difQealtT—gjawiag 
ag»in  with  a  momentaiy'biit  dooS 
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bitterness  at  his  heart.  Monsignore, 
full  of  interest  and  affectionate  sym- 
ptthy  for  the  unfortunate  boy  whom 
ne  had  known  all  the  youth's  life- 
time ;  Monsignore,  whose  iudgment 
was  conclusive  to  every  soul  in  Kocca 
— that  kind  paternal  authority  hailed 
Francisco's  stoiy  with  no  exclama- 
tions of  joyful  surprise,  no  prophecies 
of  coming  splendour,  no  new  title. 
The  young  man  was  nothing  but 
little  Chichino  still  to  Monsignore, 
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though  he  wot  the  Duchesaa's  boh; 
and  Francisco  left  the  house  with  a 
flood  of  bittepess  and  disappoini- 
ment,  inconceivable  to  his  yoothfial 
experience  a  month  ago,  ovirflowiBg 
his  heart  Monsignore,  who  knew 
the  world,  believed  in  that  degrading, 
miserable  alternative  which  it  was 
shame  to  think  ot  Was  this  all  his 
high  expectations  were  to  come  to? 
and  who  could  give  him  hsek  kia 
content  % 
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After  his  disheartening  interview 
with  Monsignore,  Francisco  had  no 
inclination  to  linger  iu  Rocca;  no- 
thing could  bring  him  back  his  youth* 
lul  good -temper,  friendliness,  and 
general  social  amiability.  Ab  Duke 
Agostini  he  would  have  taken  in  venr 
good  part  the  salutations  of  the  viU 
bgers,  but  the  Francisco  who  ought 
to  t)e  Duke  Agostini  was  of  leas  ami- 
able dis]i)08ition ;  and  even  Mariuccia's 
reverential  affection  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Gigi,  who  would  not  un- 
derstand how  Monsignore  could  have 
discouraged  the  youn^  man,  added 
a  little  to  the  heart-sickness  of  the 
unfortunate  young  aspirant  He  said 
to  himself  that  they  mocked  him 
with  that  emp^  title  which  he  should 
never  bear.  He  turned  aside  from 
their  affectionate  homage  as  from  a 
sickening  and  dangerous  dainty. 
Solacing  nis  tumultuous  feelings  with 
a  self-denial  which  certainly  was  not 
necessary,  he  set  off  on  foot,  scorning 
the  help  of  the  vettura.  Because  he 
could  not  have  all  he  wanted,  he 
went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  pun- 
ished himself  after  the  usual  fashion 
of  youth ;  and  arrived  at  Borne  long 
after  the  Ave  Maria,  when  darkness 
had  closed  over  the  Eternal  citv,  and 
when  those  streets  deserted  of  foot- 
passengers,  with  tneir  stream  of  car- 
riages, and  the  Babel  of  bearded  faces 
to  be  seen  through  eveiy  caf6  window, 
looked  dry  and  withered  with  the 
chill  of  the  night.  Francisco  went 
up  his  long  stair  footsore  and  ex- 
hausted, good  for  nothing  but  rest- 
such  rest  as  was  possible  in  the  fer- 
ment of  his  new  life.  He  had  no  fire 
to  draw  his  chair  to  and  smoke  his 
cigar  over.    There  was  no  provision 


for  such  a  luxury  in  the  little,  bare, 
carpetless  apartment.  Instead,  the 
young  man  lighted  his  lamp,  put  on 
his  cloak,  and  placed  his  titUe  tahie 
at  the  open  window.  There  he  sopped 
dismally,  yet  not  without  appetite, 
on  bread  and  wine  and  some  amail 
slices  of  «a^ma.  The  moonlight  to« 
shining  on  the  broken  pillare  far  be- 
low him.  It  had  been  a  fesU  that 
day,  and  there  were  still  passefigera 
in  the  Piazza  where  the  iights  shone 
in  the  shops.  Life  went  on  the  same 
in  spite  of  Francisco's  dresma  lie 
skies  shone  alike  day  aflerday,  thoogh 
he  was  at  one  time  eUted,  and  at  an- 
other time  discouraged.  Howejer 
matters  went  with  one  young  suffer- 
ing spirit  or  another,  it  made  no  via- 
ble difference  either  to  hearen  or 
earth.  , 

The  months  of  that  winter  pwsed 
in  an  incoherent,  restless,  untoppy 
fashion,  Francisco  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing.  HepwntedwiDe 
doleful  copies  of  second-rate  pictnieBj 
which  somebody  had  commisnoneu 
from  him,  and  lived  with  Spayrtw 
economy  on  the  price  of  them.  Ttot 
warm  young  Roman  nature  oi  njs  vas 
not  self-denying,  certain Jy-».<«^ 
not  run  in  the  blood ;  but  for  a  tim(^ 
in  token  of  hopeless  spite  and  disgwi 
against  the  world  and  YasMmy^^ 
could  be  an  ascetic— that  was  wsaWJ 
enough  to  him  and  his  rare,  ^y^ 
no  hope  of  gaining  at  his  wael  tne 
means  necessary  to  bring  ^  *"  y 
before  the  proper  tribunal;  wt^ 
he  could  not  do  that  he  could  sttrre 
and  mortify  himself,  which  was  **• 
ways  some  little  consolation  wi  tw 
moment  His  heart  was  so  ftf  ^ 
of  his  work,  his  imagination  was  » 
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^>ja»y  always  among  the  chances  of 
the  future,  that  the  capacity  of  labour, 
never    too  lai^ely  developed  in  the 
yontlLTTil  Italian,  had  almost   died 
out  of  him.   Then,  as  if  that  splendid 
misery  of  a  hope  was  not  enough, 
the    other  tantalising  imp,  with  his 
^>0'wr    and  arrows,  was  busy  in  full 
career  of  mischief  in  the  troubled 
liea.r't  of  poor  Francisco.  He  haunted 
tliat   house  in  the  Corso  like  an  un- 
<iuiet  spirit.    He  paid  Teta  endless 
visits ;  a  dozen  times  he  had  all  but 
encountered  the  watchful  presence 
of  my  lord.    Nor  did  f^ncisco  fidl 
to  <liscover  that,  somehow  by  instinct 
— for  they  had  never  met  again,  even 
iu   the  stair>-the  English  Signorina 
'Was  aware  of  the  shadow  that  hover- 
ed about  her.   To  tell  the  truth,  poor 
Xjucy  was  driven  day  by  day  to  more 
frequent  and  more  perilous  thoughts 
of  the  young  Boman  and  his  grand 
secret.  My  lord's  suspicions  flouiish- 
ed  and  increased  so  much  without 
reason,  that  the  lonely  little  girl  was 
vehemently  tempted  to  justify  them, 
and  procure  herself  some  equivalent 
for  the  suffering  which  she  had  to 
bear  in  her  innocence.    That  subtle 
charm  of  an  unseen  lover,  delicately 
careful  of  her  privacy  and  maidenly 
reserve,  yet  always  near;  and  the 
coarser  goad  of  my  lord's  suspicions, 
which  would  not  permit  her  to  forget 
the  young  painter  had  she  been  ever 
BO  much  inclined,  were  almost  too 
much  for  Lucy.    Rome  would  have 
been  inexpressibly  distasteful  to  her, 
had  it  not  began  to  grow  tenderly 
dear,  and  full  of  unspoken,  unspeak- 
able associations.  Somebody  watched 
for  her  coming  and  going  throuj^h 
those  narrow  streets — somebody  lin- 
gered invisible  in  her  traces,  as  though 
her  steps  left  light  behind   them. 
Never  lover  spoke  for  himself  so  elo- 
quently as  does  a  young  girl's  shy, 
startled,  sweet  imaginations,  while 
the  unspoken   enchantment   grows 
upon  her.  Could  Lucy  help  it  f  No- 
body loved  the  poor  child  except  that 
unseen  young  stranger,  wronged  and 
unfortunate,  whom  my  lord  would 
not  permit  her  to  forget. 

However,  it  was  an  honest  and 
unroncerted  accident  which  brought 
about  their  first  meeting.  My  lord 
himself  had  commissioned  his  grand- 
daughter to  bear  some  message  to 
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Sora  Teta,  who,  to  be  sure,  could  not 
tell  that  Sora  Teta's  apartment  was 
the  constant  haunt  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Francisco.  After  that  their 
encountera  were  not  so  unfrequent ; 
and  before  Lucy  knew,  all  was  said, 
and  the  mischief  irrevocably  done 
and  not  to  be  mended ;  for  when  the 
passionate  young  Roman  opened  all 
nis  heart  to  her,  could  the  poor  child 
whom  nobody  else  loved,  tell  a  pro- 

Eer  little  fib  to  her  lover  and  turn 
im  away,  and  shut  out  that  light 
of  youth  out  of  her  heart  1  She  was 
very  much  frightened  and  full  of  a 
hundred  compunctions — but  what 
could  she  do  ?  Question  pressed  upon 
her  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  first 
wooing—her  heart  in  her  face  so 
much  belying  that  first  faltering 
^  No,"  that  the  coldest  spectator,  let 
alone  a  Francisco,  could  put  no  faith 
in  it  Poor  Lucv,  eighteen  years 
old,  could  but  confess  to  the  truth. 

But  after  that  confession,  and  the 
first  surprise  of  it,  the  little  English 
girl  recovered  herself.  It  was  a  sad- 
ly unnatural  position  for  an  English 
girl,  but  it  was  necessary  now  to 
make  the  best  of  what  was  inevitable. 
She  shook  the  tears  off  her  nretty 
eyelashes,  and  raised  her  little  aroop- 
ing  head.  Ah,  if  all  went  well,  what 
a  sweet  Duchessa!  one  with  roses 
that  would  grow  old  without  wither- 
ing—a  face  that  passion  could  not 
waste  I  but  she  would  hear  no  more, 
droop  no  longer.  It  was  Lucy's  turn 
to  speak. 

"Now,  Signore Francisco," said  the 
little  Englishwoman,  with  a  spark  in 
her  blue  eye  that  Francisco  wist  not 
of,  "  we  are  not  to  meet  again.  We 
— we— understand  each  other.  But 
it  must  not  go  any  further.  We 
must  not  meet  again." 

Here  Franciaco  fell  at  her  feet  in 
a  passion  of  amazed  reproaches  and 
entreaties.  Not  meet  again  !  Why 
not,  in  the  name  of  everything  won- 
derful) Meeting  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  will— it  was  a  necessity — 
love  demanded  it.  Not  meet  again ! 
say  rather  every  hour,  every  day  1 

But  Lucy  stood  firm  in  her  pro- 
priety, and  was  not  to  be  moved. 
'*  Grandpapa  is  the  only  friend  I 
have,  and  we  cannot  tell  him,"  said 
Lucy.  ''Oh  that  I  should  do  any- 
thing I  dare  not  tell !  but  I— am-- 
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not  sorry ;  do  not  look  so  reproacb- 
fuJ.  If  you  cannot  trust  me  after 
what  you  have  made  me  say,  why 
then  we  had  better  try  to  forget 
each  other;  for  I  am  resolved  and 
determined,  if  it  should  kill  me,  I 
will  not  meet  you  a^n." 

*' Ah  Lucia  mia!  it  is  because  you 
care  nothing  forme,**  cried  Francisco, 
in  a  lamentoble  tone. 

**  Oh,  if  you  think  so,  very  well !  / 
do  not  mind,**  said  the  little  affronted 

Erincess.  The  baffled  lover  came  to 
er  feet  once  more.  Lucy  would  a 
ereat  deal  rather  he  had  stood  up 
racing  her  without  so  much  adora- 
tion ;  but  still  the  abandon  had  its 
charm. 

"Now  listen  to  me,**  said  Lucy 
after  an  interval,  with  a  deep  and 
somewhat  painful  blush,  "I  never 
will  leave  grandpapa.  I  have  pro- 
mised never  to  leave  him  while  he 
lives ;  &nd  I  pray  Qod  send  him  long 
life,  Francisco— I  do,  with  all  mv 
heart  I  *'  cried  the  poor  little  girl  with 
tears,  clasping  her  innocent  hands ; 
"  but  then — on,  I  hope  Qod  will  for- 

f've  me !  —then  I  shall  have  money ; 
will  be  rich.  If  you  have  not 
gained  your  rights  before,  I  promise 
to  come  to  you— to  bring  what  I  have 
to  you— to  win  your  cause.  I  pro- 
mise you,  Francisco;  although  in 
the  mean  time  I  do  not  see  you,  nor 
hear  from  you,  nor  know  whether 
you  care  for  me  still-  and  if  before 
that  time  you  are  Duke  Agostini, 
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you  shall  come  and  ask  my  grand- 
fiftther  for  me j  but  we  are  not  to 
meet  again.  I  will  make  this  en- 
gagement if  you  choose— but  I  will 
not  make  any  other.  I  don't  want 
to  part  with  you.  Do  yon  think  I 
shall  not  feel  it!  but  already — oil 
we  have  both  been  very  wrong  1" 

After  a  great  deal  of  protest  and 
remonstrance,  Francisco,  finding  that 
he  could  not  help  himself,  submitted, 
and  the  bargain  was  made  aceoid- 
ingly;  a  strange,  wild,  youthful  ocnn- 
pact,  which  both  of  them,  notwith- 
standing, entered  into  undoubtbig, 
not  afraid  of  its  vast  demand  upon 
their  stead&stness.  Francisco,  per- 
haps, had  as  little  dread  of  his  own 
constancy  as  Lucy,  but  he  did  not 
understand  that  punctilio  of  honour^ 
nor  why  they  should  so  deny  them- 
selves. He  made  a  yerv  doleful 
countenance  as  she  prepared  to  Ittve 
him.  "And  what^  then,  are  we  to 
do  in  the  mean  time  1**  said  the  satis- 
fied but  disappointed  lover.  Iaicj 
turned  round  upon  him  once  more, 
brightly  indignant,  witli  that  epuk 
of  spirit  in  her  blue  eye. 

•'Trust  each  other!"  cried  the 
steadfast  little  English  girl,  clasping 
her  hands  with  a  pret^  gesture  of 
impatience.  Then  she  disappeared 
down  the  long  dark  stair— the  deep 
black  well  of  a  staircase  which  look- 
ed so  dark  when  she  was  gone; 
and  Francisco  heard  her  voice  no 
more. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


Lucy  kept  her  word.  Before  long, 
indeed,  Francisco  learned  to  know 
that  any  attempt  to  contravert  her 
decision  was  vam,  and  that  his  best 
policy  was  to  accept  honestly  the 
bargain  which  had  been  maae  be- 
tween them,  the  conditions  of  which 
he  had  vainly  hoped  Lucy  herself,  as 
the  days  went  on,  might  be  tempted 
to  break.  But  Lucy  was  steadrast ; 
she  had  pledcfed  her  faith  and  her 
life,  and  the  thing  having  happened, 
could  neither  disguise  nor  deny  her 
honest  sentiments;  but  she  would 
not  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspond- 
ence. She  could  not  persuade  herself 
to  be  sorry  that  Francisco  and  she 
had  tied  that  silken  knot,  and  bound 


each  other,  as  they  said,  for  ever— 
and  she  had  all  a  girFs  satisfaction  in 
that  romantic  and  visionary  compact ; 
but  to  maintain,  with  her  eyes  open, 
a  secret  correspondence,  was  some- 
thing impossible  to  Lucy.  She  was, 
on  the  contrary,  rigidly  exact  to  her 
own  conditions.  She  would  rarely 
descend  the  stair  without  sending 
Reynolds  to  reconnoitre ;  and  when 
she  encountered  by  chance,  from  the 
carriage  window,  the  eyes  of  Fran- 
cisco, he  could  scarcely  venture  to 
put  to  his  own  credit  the  passing 
nush  of  colour  and  momentair  droop- 
ing, so  resolute  was  the  little  JSnglisn- 
woman  in  her  proprieties.  Francisco, 
of  course,  lost  none  of  his  opportuni- 
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ties.      He  lingered  about  Monte  Pin- 
<ao  in  the  golden  wintry  afternoons, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lady  of 
biB  love,  as  she  went  snbmissiyely 
throa^li  the  orthodox  "airing.**  Every 
Sundaj  morning,  regolar  as  the  day, 
lie   ^was  to  be  detected  somewhere 
about  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  watch- 
ing the  cania{;e8  as  they  drew  np  in 
the  mud  outside  the  gate,  before  the 
modest  church  of  the  English.    To 
be  Bure,  in  both  places  there  were 
plenty  of  young  Bomans  like  himself 
to   beeur  him  company.    It  was  "a 
good  season :"  the  English  church 
was  crowded,  and  the  wintry  sun- 
shine across  the  wide  piazza  sparkled 
upon  streams  of  carriages  winding 
weekly  to  the  further  side  of  that 
gate.     Toung  Rome  loved  nothing 
better  than  to  lounge  about  the  square 
after  its  own  brief  mass,  and  watch, 
with    many  comments,  the  young 
fiDglish  ladies,  so  shy  and  so  bold. 
Francisco  had  no  eyes  but  for  the 
carriage  of  my  lord,  with  Lucy  dim 
and  unresponsive  in  the  comer ;  Lucy, 
who,  all  unresponsive  as  she  was,  BtUl 
Bomebow  never  failed  to  see  him, 
though  he  changed  his  position  a 
dozen  times;  but  there  was  always 
an  abundant  brotherhood  of  young 
men  not  unlike  himself  to  keep  him 
in  countenance.    He  was  always  sure 
of  seeing  Jjmcj  on  Sunday — it  was 
the  one  certain  opportunity  never  to 
be  lost 

Meantime  the  year  slid  round  from 
autumn  into  spring.  The  winter 
vanished  like  a  dream,  unperceived 
by  the  unfortunate  young  painter, 
whose  mind  was  bewildered  by  two 
of  the  most  confusing  influences 
which  can  mystify  a  young  man's 
life.  It  is  scarcely  possible  even  to 
say  that  the  success  of  his  wooing 
consoled  him..  Success  more  tanta- 
lising and  unsatisfactory  never  per- 
plexed the  soul  of  youth.  One  pre- 
fers to  jump  at  conclusions  when  one 
is  twenty,  and  the  art  of  patience  is 
not  commonly  learned  so  early  in  life. 
But  here  was  poor  Francisco,  with 
his  dazzling  impossible  fortune  hang- 
ing over  his  head,  perhaps  to  fall  into 
his  hands  to-day,  perhaps  never  to 
fall  into  his  hands;  and  his  love 
postponed  into  dim  regions  of  equal 
uncertainty,  all  present  comfort  of  it 
being  ruthlessly  snatched  from  him. 
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No  wonder  that  he  passed  the  Christ- 
inas  in  indiflerent  spirits,  and,  refus- 
ing the  few  invitations  which  were 
offered  him  to  join  in  the  New- Year 
family  feast&  despondently  haunted 
that  comer  of  the  Corso,  and  o*  nights 
leaned  over  the  railing  of  his  balcony, 
as  though  ^ood  advice  or  consolation 
of  some  kmd  mi|;ht  perhaps  be  had 
of  old  silent  Trajan  on  his  column, 
or  of  the  unconcerned  and  steadfast 
stars. 

By-and-by  the  fairy  link  which 
bound  the  two  young  people  together 
changed  its  character.  Watching 
in  the  dim  street  at  early  morning, 
Francisco,  warned  by  Teta  of  the  an- 
proaching  calamity,  saw  my  loras 
travelling  carriage  brought  to  the 
door,  witnessed  the  callous  servants 
strapping  the  imperials  to  the  roof, 
and  looked  on,  i^mly  observant,  at 
all  the  luxuries  of  travel  which  were 
to  make  the  journey  bearable  to  my 
lord.  Then  Lucy  came  down.  aU 
alone  but  for  the  attendance  or  her 
maid— rather  pale,  with  a  thick  veil 
hanging  over  ner  pretty  face.  The 
young  man  ventured  to  come  nearer 
in  the  passion  of  the  moment.  Per- 
haps she  did  it  on  purpose,  the  poor 
little  girl ;  perhaps  it  was  not  all 
pure  grace  and  favour,  but  a  private 
yearning  of  her  own  heart  as  well 
My  lord  had  not  yet  descended; 
Reynolds  was  busy  about  the  boxes, 
between  the  door  of  the  house  ana 
that  of  the  carriage;  the  servants 
about  were  only  temporary  servants, 
who  did  not  accompany  the  Fores- 
tieri  -  and  Lucy,  with  herwhitecheeks 
and  her  black  veil,  leaned  out  at  the 
other  window,  where  only  Francisccf 
coald  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
said  "Farewell!"  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  him;  then  she  said  "Re- 
member I  **  with  a  faint  smile  and 
blush,  holding  up  an  imperative  little 
finffer;  and  then,  almost  before  the 
unfortunate  young  lover  could  retire 
from  the  side  of  the  carrisse,  my  lord 
came  stumbling  forth  with  an  an^ 
face  and  a  lecture  to  Lucy.  Why 
had  she  come  down  first?  when  she 
knew  his  taste  so  well,  and  was  quite 
aware  that  he  detested  stumbling 
into  a  carriage  over  a  woman's  skirts ! 
Lucy  made  humble  apologies,  and 
tripped  out  a^n  to  let  grandpapa 
arrange  himself  at  his  pleasure,  her 
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black  veil  dropping  over  her  face 
as  she  got  up  from  her  comer ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  Francisco  hastened 
away  to  post  himself  at 'the  gate 
through  which  the^  must  pass,  and 
doubtless  be  detained  for  a  few 
minutes.  There  once  more  they  ven- 
tured to  look  at  each  other ;  then  it 
was  all  over;  was  it  all  over?  and 
nothing  remaining  to  Francisco  but 
the  "  Remember  r  and  the  "  Fare- 
well!" 

The  same  night,  however,  a  little 
consolation  came  to  the  young  man 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Monsig- 
nore,  the  very  superscription  of  whi(£, 
addressed  as  it  was  to  the  Illustris- 
M7no  S ignore,  it  Signore  Francisco j 
without  the  addition  of  the  name  of 
Spoleto,  which  had  become  mightily 
distasteful  to  him,  raised  a  little  flut- 
ter of  hope  in  the  breast  of  Francisco. 
Monsignore's  letter,  however,  was 
veiy  guarded  and  cautious,  contain- 
ing nothing  beyond  a  certain  vague 
inferential  encouragement.  The  good 
priest  himself  had  seen  the  Duchessa, 
out  had  gained  nothing  from  her; 
and  Francisco  grew  white  with  a 
bitter  secret  rage  when  he  heard  that 
this  woman,  who  was  his  mother, 
had  disowned  him  in  a  frenzy  of  pas- 
sion, and  forbidden  any  one,  priest  cr 
friend,  to  name  in  her  presence  the 
name  of  the  outcast  whom  she  could 
not  deny  to  be  her  son.  The  young 
man  ground  his  teeth  together  as  he 
read.  She  was  his  mother— an  un- 
speakable fascination  drew  him  to- 
wards her.  though  not  in  love.  He 
watched  ner,  when  by  chance  he 
crossed  her  path,  with  the  strangest 
eagerness  and  interest,  and  to  read 
the  report  of  her  very  words  made 
his  heart  beat ;  but  he  could  not  bless, 
and  would  not  curse  her.  He  held 
his  breath  when  he  came  to  her  name. 
Of  one  thing,  if  of  but  one  thing  only, 
he  was  certain  in  his  extraordinary 
life— «/*e  was  his  mother ;  and  Nature, 
with  a  certain  wild  ra^e  and  passion, 
started  up  fierce  in  his  heart  at  the 
sound  of  ner  name,  forbidding  words. 
She  had  no  nature  in  her  heart,  that 
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weird  woman ;  and  Frandsoo  ground 
his  teeth,  but  was  silent,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  heart 

There  was,  however,  more  than 
this  in  Monsignore*s  letter— a  post- 
script seemingly  unimportant,  like 
the  proverbial  postscript  of  a  woman. 
It  said,  *^  One  of  my  friends,  Ko&- 
pigliosi,  an  advocate,  is  in  the  cafS  of 
the  Scacchi,  iu  the  Corso,  towards 
mezzogionio.  many  of  these  days. 
If  thou  shouldest  see  him,  my  son — 
it  is  he  who  has  the  pretty  Caesaretti 
villa  near  the  Albano  lako— do  not 
hesitate  to  speak ;  he  is  of  thy  friends.** 

This  brier  hint,  it  may  be  supposed, 
set  Francisco's  veins  tingling.  He 
could  scarcely  help  getting  up  with 
a  sudden  impulse  to  seek  out  in- 
stantly, without  a  moment's  delay, 
this  unknown  friend.  The  sudden 
possibility  of  doing  something,  if  only 
of  telling  his  tale  over  again,  inspired 
the  young  man.  His  despondency 
and  fistlessness  ^ve  place  to  all  the 
eager  desire  and  speculation  of  his 
years.  By  sight  and  name  he  knew 
Kospigliosi  well  enough.  But  did 
Rospigliosi  know  him?  and  howt 
and  in  what  position  ?  A  ferment  of 
thoughts  and  questions  rose  within 
the  young  man's  mind.  He  went 
out,  and,  only  half  aware  of  where 
he  was  going,  took  his  way  to  the 
Scacchi  caf)§,  and  sauntered,  with 
vague  but  eager  curiosity,  through 
its  gossipers  and  chess-players,  to  the 
furthest  end,  where  he  sat  by  him- 
self in  a  corner,  and  drank  his  coffee, 
inspecting  as  well  as  he  could  the 
groups  before  him.  When  it  sud- 
denly became  visible  and  evident  to 
Francisco  that  the  observation  was 
not  on  his  side  alone— that  a  whisper 
went  about,  as  those  strange  Italian 
telegraphic  communications  do,noi8e- 
lessly,  eyebrows  and  .fingers  doing 
the  greater  part  of  them — and  that 
more  than  one  head  was  raised  from 
the  chess-table  as  he  passed :  his 
heart  quickened,  his  face  fiusheo ;  he 
was  no  longer  Francisco  the  painter, 
nameles8,parentless,and  poor;  itwaa 
the  dawn  of  a  new  world. 


CHAPTER    ZIZ. 


With  excitement  rather  increased 
than  lessened  by  the  night's  musing. 


Francisco  sought  the  caf^   of  the 
Scacchi  at  noon  of  the  next  day.  He 
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Kquiterightinsapposiiig  himself  to 
be  an  ol^ject  of  general  interest,  but  not 
equally  correct  in  the  idea  that  this 
interest  had  sprang  up  suddenly,  and 
'w^as  the  result  of  some  new  event  yet 
Yin1nioi¥n  to  him.     For  some  time 
pAsty  rumours  of  a  new  claimant  to 
tlie    .^.fostini  dukedom  had  buzzed 
aboixt  jRome— no  one  knew  where  or 
ho^w  they  originated,  but  the  whisper 
came    upon  eyery  breeze.      Donna 
^Ajina  was  not  a  popular  personage — 
lier  huaband  belonged  to  one  of  the 
very   few  families  of  plebeian  origin 
iKrho  hare  straggled  into  wealth  and 
lionours  in  that  unprogressive  and 
stereotyped  society,  ana  she  herself 
^vras  a  somewhat  peevish  good  woman, 
careful  and   troubled  about  many 
tlkings— a  domestic  person,  always 
attended  by  nurses  and  children,  not 
at   all  the  type  of  great  lady  which 
commended  itself  most  to  the  Roman 
appreciation.    Then  the  Duchessa,  a 
totally  different  woman,  was  regarded 
"with  that  mingled  disgust  and  dis- 
like with  whicn  the  world  always, 
sooner  or  later,  visits  its  wora-out 
ministers  in  the  unloveliness  of  their 
old  a^;  and  Bome  was  very  ready 
to  believe  an  evil  story  of  the  sharp 
and  sour  old  woman  who  had  once 
bloomed  among   its   most   famous 
beauties  and  leaders  of  fashion.    So 
that  the  story  passed  from  lip  to  lip, 
and  naturally  increased  on  its  way. 
Curiosity,  and  that  warm  human  in- 
clination to  be  wiser  than  our  neigh- 
bours, which  prevails  at  more  places 
than  Bome,  nad  suggested  two  or 
three  independent  inquiries  into  this 
romance  of  the  day,  and  the  investi- 
gators found  little  diflSculty  in  trac- 
ing from  Rome  to  San  Michele  the 
injured  child,  and  ideutifjring  that 
young  hero  with  Francisco  the  painter. 
For  many  days  jMist,  though  nc  had 
not  hitherto  noticed  it,  the  men  in 
the  cafes  had  bestowed  their  atten- 
tion on  Francisco,  and  the  women  in 
theatreets  paused  to  look  after  him. 
That  Strang  social  influence  which 
represents  in  Bome  what  we  call 
public  opinion,  had  taken  his  story 
m  hand,  although  he,  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts— the  love  that  was 
so  unpropitious,  and  the  hope  that 
seemed  so  visionary— had  gone  about, 
unconscious  of  it  all,  like  a  man  in  a 
dream. 
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When  Francisco  entered  the  Scacchi 
caf6,  one  of  the  first  persons  he  saw 
was  the  Avvocato  Bospigliosi,  a  stout 
bull-necked  Boman  ot  middle  age — 
stout,  gross,  somewhat  sensual,  carry- 
ing his  bullet-head  and  putting  forth 
his  full  limbs  with  a  certain  bold 
animal  force  and  freedom  very  char- 
acteristic of  his  nation.  Though  his 
linen  was  unexceptionable,  and  his 
dress  perfectly  well  brushed  and 
orderly,  there  was  none  of  the  dainty 
cleanlmess  of  an  English  gentleman 
in  the  black-bearded  Boman,  whose 
beard,  perpetually  seized  upon  in  the 
fervour  of  conversation  by  his  lar^e 
soft  unctuous  hand,  bore  a  certain 
aroma  of  soup  and  cigars  inseparable 
from  that  manly  ornament.  He  had 
a  large  ^lass  of  milky  fluid  before 
him,  an  infinitesimal  mouthful  of 
absinthe  to  a  large  supply  of  water, 
and  was  engaged  in  noisy  conversa- 
tion with  some  one  who  sipped  a 
mysterious  Bosolio,  pink  and  sugary, 
at  the  same  table.  But  despite  of 
this  talk,  which  was  eager  and  ani- 
mated enough,  judgiog  bv  appear- 
ances, Bospigliosi,  under  his  olack 
eyebrows,  saw  the  entrance  of  the 
new-comer;  saw  him,  noted  him, 
sent  him  a  quick  glance  of  intelli- 
gence ;  watched  intently,  but  with- 
out observation,  how  Francisco,  at  a 
white  fever-heat  of  excitement,  stum- 
bled among  the  tables,  at  this  time 
in  the  day  but  sparely  occupied,  and 
seated  himself  far  back  in  the  dark- 
est corner,  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the 
pillars.  It  was  now  May,  and  the 
fervid  summer  of  Bome  was  about 
beginning  ;  that  refuge  in  the  depths 
of  the  great  cool  room  refreshed 
Francisco  after  the  glare  and  heat, 
mental  and  bodily,  of  the  streets  and 
his  thoughts.  TJuaware  what  he  was 
doing,  seeing  before  him  the  busy 
Corso  glimmer  through  the  door  in 
crowds  of  passing  figures,  and  be- 
tween himself  and  that  spot  of  light 
the  few  scattered  groups,  which  at 
once  terminated  and  culminated  in 
the  burly  Avvocato,  at  present  the 
centre  of  all  his  hopes— the  youDg 
man  swallowed  glass  after  glass  of 
the  innocent  Boman  lemonade,  and 
sat  in  a  tremor  of  expectation  and 
impatience  indescribaole,  till  that 
conversation  which  went  on  so 
loudly  should  come  to  a  pause.  Fran- 
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cifloo  thougbt  these  two  men,  whose 
talk  was  carried  on  in  too  high  a  tone 
to  be  important,  must  have  been 
talking  for  a  whole  hour  before  they 
bethought  themselves  of  the  neces- 
sity of  stopping  short  somewhere ; 
but  at  last  the  conversation,  like 
everything  else,  came  to  an  encL  The 
Rosolio-drinker  went  briskly  out  with 
a ''  Buon  giomo,  Ser  Antonio  j  **  and 
the  Advocate  sat  alone,  stretching  out 
his  stout  limbs,  pulling  his  black 
beard,  and  selecting  out  of  a  fat  well- 
used  cigar-case  his  sixth  or  seventh 
cigar.  Perhaps  this  interval  of  poor 
Francisco's  suspense  was  hardest  of 
all  to  bear.  He  looked  on  from  his 
dark  comer,  feeling  that  Rospigliosi 
had  watched  him  take  his  place  there, 
had  recognised  him,  and  was  not  to 
be  intruded  upon ;  it  was  necessary 
to  wait  for  his  notice.  But  what  if 
some  other  acquaintance  should  come 
in  to  prolong  this  torture  a  little  1 
what  it  the  Advocate  himself,  repent- 
ing, should  go  away  without  .any  re- 
cognition of  the  poor  young  painter  ? 

What  if but  wait.     Now  he  is 

getting  up  at  last— stretching  him- 
self—snaking  all  his  joints  free :  how 
they  swing  through  the  air,  those 
vast  plump  arms,  with  the  large  soft 
rather  greasy  hands  at  the  ends  of 
them,  and  all  those  creases  in  the 
sleeves  i  Then  there  ensues  a  fizz  and 
tiny  flashy  and  the  cigar  is  lighted ; 

then IS   he  going  away — is   he 

about  to  speak  ?— trembling  moment 
of  suspense  for  Francisco !  when  at 
last  he  saunters  up  through  the  large 
dim  room,  and  hails  afar  off  the 
young  man  in  his  corner—"  Buon 
giomo,  Signore.  If  I  am  not  too  bold 
to  match  myself  with  such  a  plaver, 
what  sa^  you  to  a  game  of  chess  T 

Francisco  rose  with  an  eager  dis- 
claimer of  any  skill  in  chess,  but  was 
silenced  by  a  look,  and  by  the  un- 
concerned and  dauntless  manner  in 
which  his  new  acquaintance  went 
on— 

"  Here  is  an  agreeable  comer.  I 
have  heard  of  your  skill,  my  friend. 
I  so  metimes  play  a  game  with  Mon- 
sign  ore  Fantini,  who  reports  marvels 
of  y  ou,  Ser  Francisco ;  but  I  am  older 
than  you,  as  you  perceive,  and  hea- 
ven Knows  how  much  older  than 
MonsigDore,  who  is  of  the  angels. 
I  know  a  move  or  two  which  are 
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miracles  for  a  checkmate.  Accom- 
modate yourself,  and  let  ob  try  our 
fata" 

Francisco  dropped  into  the  diair 
offered  to  him,  following  the  example 
of  his  companion,  and  with  a  troabled 
and  doubtful  curiosity  waited  for  what 
was  to  come  next.  Boepigliosi  wma  by 
this  time  busy  arranging  the  cha»- 
men,  bending  over  the  table,  and 
under  cover  of  this  occupation  went 
on  in  a  lower  tone — 

"  When  you  have  anything  private 
to  consult  about,**  said  the  Avvocato. 
"  always  do  it  in  broad  daylight  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  $alone.  Wall* 
have  ears,  and  pillars  end  in  con- 
ductors. Say  what  thou  haat  to  say 
as  if  all  the  world  might  hear,  and 
the  world  will  no  longer  take  the 
trouble  to  listen.  Roffio  o  hlanoo^ 
amico  mio  ?  " 

"  I  will  choose  the  red,**  said  Frtii- 
cisco,  with  a  thrill  of  renewed  excite- 
ment. 

"  Ah,  because  red  is  a  colour  of 
hope— e  vero?"  said  the  Advocate, 
Emiling.  "  Well,  well !  at  your  age 
we  are  all  hopejful.  And  so  they  say 
you  are  an  Agostini— is  it  true  I  ** 

"  If  you  know  so  much  of  me^  yon 
must  know  that  it  is  true,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  an-  outbnist  of  in.- 
voluntary  impatience. 

"  Ah,  wellj  well !  it  may  he  so,** 
said  Rospigbosi,  with  a  burst  of 
hearty  laughter.  "  I  knew  your 
mother  of  old,  and  I  would  willingly 
serve  you  for  her  sake — ha, ha!  I 
think  she  will  thank  me  for  my  good 
services.  I  was  once  infatuated  with 
her— she  was  a  beauty  to  wonder  at» 
that  woman,  though  you  yonn^  men 
do  not  think  so.  And  for  gratitude, 
when  I  think  how  she  used  me,  I 
figure  to  myself,  my  youth,  how  I 
shall  be  able  to  serve  you." 

These  words  changed 'the  young 
listener  in  a  moment ;  he  was  no 
longer  a  poor  youth,  hoping  eveiy- 
thing  from  this  powerful  assistant; 
he  flushed  at  once  to  the  same  spelt 
which  had  moved  hi  m  before.  "  Par- 
don !'*  said  Francisco,  haughtily,  half- 
rising  from  the  table.  "  We  shall 
either  conclude  this  conversation,  or 
you  will  do  me  the  pleasure  to  say 
nothing  more  of  the  Duchessa.** 

There  was  a  momentaty  pause; 
perhaps,   before   the  moment  was 
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over,    Francisco,  in   his   own   con- 
sciousness, had   relapsed   into   the 
Xiajxieless  youDg  painter,  forfeiting 
bis  aole  apparent  prospect  of  success 
l>y  Treason  of  the  strange  half-hating 
r^g&rd  he  had  for  the  mother  who 
li&ted  him,  and  growing  more  bitter 
tliaji  ever  against  her  in  his  heart,  as 
lie  saw  this  hope  glide  away  and  dis- 
appear from  hmL    But  the  effect  on 
Ills  companion  was  totally  different. 
Xtaepi^hosi,  much  startled  by  this 
ebuDition,  was   at  the  same  time 
tlistinctly  impressed  by  it.    He  hesi- 
t&ted  and  coloured  under  the  eye  of 
tiie  Duchessa's  son.    Even  the  bold 
identification  of  his  mother  which 
Francisco  made  by  this  name,  had 
its  effect  upon  the  Advocate.    He 
liad   heard  the   entire   story  from 
M^onsignore,  and  had  privately  re- 
ceived in  his  villa  in  the  hills  the 
concurring  testimony  of  Mariuccia 
and  her  son  ;  yet  haa  never  been  so 
completely  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  tale  as  when  the  young  man 
started  up  indignant  in  his  sight, 
and  refused  to  hear  anything  said  of 
the  Duchessa.    It  was  one  of  those 
subtle  moral  proofs  transcending  all 
evidence,  of  which   the   Avvocato 
knew  the  power. 

*•  Pardon  me— I  should  have  been 
wiser,"  said  Rospigliosi  ;  "  but  have 
the  complacency  to  take  your  seat 
again,  and  we  shall  mend  the  game. 
I  aim  at  your  castle  in  the  first  place, 
Signore.  Do  you  know  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  that  casinetto  of  mine 
— tnat  little  Csesaretti  villa  on  the 
hilir 

"  No,'*  said  Francisco,  eutirely  be- 
wildered by  the  sudden  chauge  of 
subject. 

"Wait  a  moment— you  shall  see 
the  connection,'*  said  Bospigliosi, 
answering  the  ^roung  man's  look. 
^  Listen  —  that  is  the  apple  of  my 
paradise;  and  it  is  forbidden,  you 
may  be  sure,  or  I  should  not  long 
for  it  The  uouse  is  but  let  to  me, 
YOU  understand,  and  the  amiable 
Donna  of  the  august  Lontoria  house 
desires  it  for  a  nursery;  and  my 
villa,  which  I  love,  is  to  be  taken 
from  me  when  tliey  succeed  —  you 
understand  1  Thus,  you  see,  I  have 
xny  interests  at  stake  as  well  as 
yourself.  Let  us  speak  plainly  :  it 
18  the  best  policy  in  daylight  and  in 
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the  middle  of  a  room  where  there 
are  no  listeners.  Give  me  the  Ciesar- 
etti  villa  when  you  come  into  posses- 
sion of  your  estates,  and  I  will  imme- 
diately take  upon  me  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  suit.  I  am  not  rich,  but 
I  have  credit.  I  shall  ask  you  for 
nothing  until  you  are  established  and 
imassailable.  I  will  provide  the  ex- 
penses and  conduct  the  suit— only 
fou  shall  promise  to  repay  me  what 
spend  for  you,  and  give  me  the 
Cffisaretti  villa  for  my  fee." 

As  he  warmed  in  the  subject,  the 
Awocato  forgot  his  own  caution,  and 
spoke,  though  low,  rapidly,  and  with 
coDsiderable  vehemence  and  excite- 
ment As  for  Francisco,  totallv  taken 
by  surprise  and  unprepared,  he  had 
neither  breath  nor  words  to  answer. 
For  the  moment  he  looked  helplessly 
in  Rospigliosi's  face,  struck  silent  by 
the  sudden  nearness  of  that  vague 
fairy  fortune  and  unbelievable  splen- 
dour which  had  hitherto  been  such 
mere  dreams  to  him.  He  was  too 
much  startled  to  answer  by  anything 
but  a  mere  gasp  of  breathless  interest 
—a  falteriug  "  Come  ?  *'— "  How  1  "- 
to  which  the  Advocate  answered  by 
repeating,  himself  rising  to  an  an- 
swering climax  of  excitement,  the 
singular  proposal  he  had  just  made. 
Francisco  had  heard  it  all,  every 
word,  the  first  time ;  but  he  gained 
a  moment's  breath  in  the  repetition, 
and  managed  now  to  believe  in  his 
own  senses.  It  was  not  a  delusion 
or  romance,  but  a  simple  compact  of 
business  —  an  agreement  between  a 
lawyer  and  his  client  —  a  matter 
equally  interesting  to  the  man  who 
expected  the  Osesaretti  villa,  as  to 
him  before  whose  eyes  glittered  the 
astonishing  glory  of  tne  Agostini 
dukedom  and  estates.  It  was  hard 
work  to  assume  quietly  the  decorum 
aod  ^avity  necessary  for  an  answer 
to  this  proposal.  Francisco  could 
hardly  help  ourstiug  into  questions  : 
"  Do  you  think  it  possible,  then  ?— 
likely?"  or  into  incredulous  bursts  of 
half-hysterical  laughter.  To  assume 
the  matter  by  such  an  act  as  the 
cession,  even  by  promise,  of  a  portion 
of  the  estate,  seemed  to  briug  the 
whole  prospect  so  overwhelmingly 
near  him.  that,  like  a  blind  man  sud- 
denly eulightened,  he  felt  disposed 
to  put  up  his  hand  and  thrust  away 
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the  dazzling  object  which  pressed  bo 
close  upon  nis  vision.  But  it  is  won- 
derful now  rapidly  and  swiftly  some 
lessons  are  learned.  By  the  time  his 
companion,  enlarging  somewhat  more 
than  at  first,  had  come  to  the  end  of 
what  he  had  to  say,  Francisco  had 
found  his  voice  and  his  wits,  and  was 
able  to  make  quite  a  dignified  and 
proper  answer.  He  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, to  bo  sure,  with  great  serious- 
ness and  decorum,  and  entered  into 
the  matter  with  an  aspect  of  sobriety 
which  much  astonished  and  consider- 
ably impressed  the  voluble  Avvocato. 
Young  Romans  of  Francisco's  age  are 
not  much  given  to  concealment  of 
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their  feelings.  Such  reticence  gave 
Ser  Antonio  an  extremely  high  opi- 
nion of  the  young  man;  but  when 
Francisco,  after  putting  his  actual 
hand  and  pen  to  the  agreement,  by 
which,  in  event  of  success  in  his 
plea,  ne  ceded  the  villa  Csesaretti  to 
nis  legal  champion,  returned  to  his 
little  room  up  aloft  in  the  Piazza  of 
Tr^an,  you  may  be  sure  the  events 
of  the  morning  rather  overcame  that 
wonderful  composure  of  his,  and  that 
the  old  bronze  emperor  and  the  dis- 
creet stars  were  witness  to  many 
an  outburst  of  incredulous,  amazed 
laughter,  and  to  a  few  youthful 
tears. 
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Nor  was  Francisco  permitted  to 
forget  his  bargain.  For  several  days 
thereafter  the  Advocate  kept  him  in 
occupation,  reading  to  him  the  evi- 
dence of  Mariuccia  and  Gigi  which 
he  had  already  taken  down,  and 
amazing  the  youth  with  all  the  legal 
evidences  necessary  to  identify  him- 
self, and  to  prove  that  the  infant 
who  had  been  carried  from  the  Agos- 
tini  palace,  the  child  who  had  been 
placed  in  SanMichele,  and  the  joxmg 

?ainter  on  the  fourth  piano  m  the 
iazza  of  Trajan,  were  the  same  per- 
son. '^  To  what  purpose  is  all  this  ?*' 
said  the  wondering  Francisco ;  "  am 
not  I  here  in  my  own  person  to  prove 
it  1"  But  the  Avvocato  only  laughed, 
and  went  on  with  his  investigations. 
Of  course,  a  return  to  the  easel  was 
impossible  to  the  young  man  under 
his  extraordinary  circumstances  ;  he 
could  not,  bursting  with  the  hopes 
which  seemed  now  to  approach 
realisation,  take  up  a  stoical  posi- 
tion opposite  to  that  copy  he  was 
making— copy  of  which,  you  may  be 
sure,  he  was  heartily  sick,  like  all 
the  rest  of  his  craft  in  Rome,  lovely 
though  the  picture  may  be  in  itself— 
of  the  Beatrice  Cenci,  and  spend  the 
livelong  slowing  day  within  those 
four  small  walls,  with  the  little  bal- 
cony hanging  forth  in  that  world 
of  ecstatic  air  and  sunshine,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  living  out 
of  doors.  He  was  not  of  stoical 
character  at  all,  nor  bred  to  self- 
denial  ;  Spartan,  like  all  his  country- 


men, BO  far  as  the  ability  to  bear 
cold,  to  dispense  with  comfort,  to 
live  sparely,  while  that  was  inevit- 
able and  could  not  be  avoided,  made 
him  so,  Francisco,  like  his  country- 
men, was  intoxicated  by  the  sun- 
shine, and  was  not  trained  to  com- 
mand the  impulses  of  his  nature.  To 
tell  the  trutn,  it  is  not  easy,  with 
the  excitement  of  suspense  in  one*s 
mind,  and  the  possibility  that  to- 
day's business  will  be  made  an  end 
of  upon  to-morrow,  to  go  on  steadily 
notwithstanding  with  the  present 
duty;  virtuous  people  there  are  to 
be  found  who  can  do  it ;  but  it  is 
very  diflBcult  at  twenty,  and  Fran- 
cisco did  not  try. 

One  of  his  favourite  resorts  was 
the  house  of  Teta,  where  he  was 
drawn  by  manv  attractions  ;  to  her 
alone  he  could  speak  of  Lucy,  no 
longer  the  Siguorina  Inglese,  but 
called  by  a  much  dearer  and  more 
familiar  title ;  and  to  her  he  could 
communicate  something  of  his  own 
restless  excitement  in  the  prospect 
of  the  approaching  trial,  at  which 
she  herself  would  be  a  valuable  wit- 
ness. Lastly,  there  were  to  be  found 
in  a  closet  in  Teta's  sitting-room  a 
little  store  of  English  books,  lefb 
behind  her  with  an  injunction  to 
her  lover  to  learn  her  language,  by 
Lucy.  That  fervid,  glorious,  glow- 
ing May  of  Rome  (not  this  troubled 
exceptional  season,  dear  reader),  was 
little  more  sympatica  with  the  dry 
toil  of  a  beginner  learning  a  Ian- 
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guage^  than  was  the  disturbed  and 
restless  condition  of  Francisco's  mind 
— so  that  he  did  very  little  good  at 
it,  yon   may  believe ;  but  still  it  af- 
forded  him  another  inducement  to 
haunt  that  little  lofty  room  of  Teta's, 
inritb  its  little  loggia  swung  over  the 
deep  'well  of  the  courtyard,  and  its 
view  of  Monte  Pincio  over  the  house- 
tops.       In  the  shade  there,  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  sun  glare  upon 
the  'white  scorched  houses  and  wind- 
ing lines  of  road  along  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  to  hear  down  below  in 
the  cool  court  the  tinkle  of  the  little 
fountain ;  and  there  by  the  side  of 
the     open    window,    Teta,   buxom 
Roman  matron,  with  her  black  curls 
and    long   gold   ear-rings,  her   full 
shoulders  and  ample  wnite  apron, 
would  stand  for  an  hour  at  a  Btretch 
talking,  not  without  full  accompani- 
ment of  gesture  and  pantomime,  to 
her  young  visitor,  in  wnose  presence 
that  stout  partisan  of  Don  Francisco 
had  made  up  her  mind  never  to  sit 
down. 

"  Thanks  to  the  Madonna  and  the 
Forestieri,"  said  Teta,  "I  have  no 
need  to  fear  appearing  before  any 
Tribunale.  If  Mariuccia,  who  fears 
the  Dnchessa  as  she  fear  the  devil — 
Scusa,  Eccellenza !— is  not  afraid  to 
come  forward  for  your  Excellency's 
rights,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
I,  who  have  always  stood  up  for 
them,  even  against  my  mother, should 
draw  back  at  the  last:  and  as  for 
my  poor  mother^  it  would  not  grieve 
me,  Signore  mio,  if  the  Dudiessa 
withdrew  her  favour  to-morrow,  and 
sent  the  good  old  woman  to  take 
shelter  with  Teta.  When  all  the 
Forestieri  are  gone,  and  Gaetano  with 
them,  I  am  lonely  by  myself  up 
here.  Gaetano  will  be  gone  all  the 
summer,  travelling  among  the  Swiss 
mountains  with  his  family ;  for  you 
should  see  how  helpless  they  are 
without  him,  Don  Francisco.  Mi- 
lord and  Milady  repose  themselves 
upon  Gaetano;  Benissimo!  I  am 
well  content—it  is  life— it  is  neces- 
sity; one  must  not  give  up  one's 
profession,  even  if  one  has  enough  to 
live  upon ;  but  what,  then,  have  I  to 
do,  does  your  Excellency  suppose? 
Go  into  vil]eggiatura,to  he  sure,  and 
perhaps  take  the  sea-baths  at  Porto 
a'Anzio  where  the  Santo  Padre  him- 
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self  is  going  by-and-by.  But  then  I 
am  all  alone.  I  have  nobody  to  pet 
me  or  to  fatigue  me ;  such  a  thing 
is  very  necessary  when  one  would 
ei\joy  one's  self:  and  I  should  be  very 
well  content,  Signore  mio,  to  hare 
my  mother." 

"  Why,  then,  does  not  Sora  Cenci 
come  to  you )"  asked  Francisco,  lan- 
guidly, from  his  big  rococo  chair. 

"Eh,  who  can  tell?  She  will  no 
more  leave  the  Duchessa  than  I 
would  Gaetano,"  said  Teta,  laughing ; 
"but  I  promise  your  Excellency  she 
will  not  escape  the  Signore  Avvocato. 
Such  a  man !  I  remember  him 
when  I  was  in  my  first  youth ;  he 
used  to  be  a  visitor  at  Genzaro,  at 
the  villa  Agostini,  where  your  Ex- 
cellency was  born.  Even  when  the 
Duca  was  there  he  would  come,  that 
Rospigliosi ;  and  your— your  gracious 
father^  Don  Francisco,  was  pleaded 
with  the  young  man.  Did  I  not 
say  patienza?  See  what  friends  the 
blessed  Madonna  has  brought  to  you. 
Good  Monsignore,  who,  everybody 
knows,  is  one  of  the  saints  already ; 
though  I  do  not  believe  the  Pope 
would  canonise  him  if  he  died  to- 
morrow ;  for  we  love  him  too  well, 
we  Romans !— a  father,  your  Excel- 
lency understands,  must  not  yield 
too  much  to  his  children.  And  then 
an  awocato  so  clever  and  so  lucky 
as  Ser  Antonio — a  man  who  never 
loses  a  cause !— not  to  speak  of  your 
Excellency's  beautiful  §ood  fortune 
with  the  bella  piccola  milady,  which, 
to  be  sure,  was  the  beginning. 
Quanta  bella  !  quanta  buona !  She 
said  often  to  me,  with  her  little  heart 
trembling  at  her  mouth,  *  One  day, 
Sora  Teta,  I  shall  be  rich'— and  so 
she  shall,  the  little  beauty  !  Holy 
Santa  Theresa,  what  a  sweet  Duches- 
sa !— and  yotir  Excellency  will  be  all 
the  better  for  having  an  English 
wife.  One  may  laugh,  or  mock,  or 
push  them  asi.de  as  one  wHl,  but  one 
cannot  overcome  these  Forestieri. 
Gaetano  tells  me  it  is  alwavs  the 
same ;  when  other  people  would  stand 
still  in  despair,  they  put  on  their 
look  of  stone,  tliese  English.  Ah ! 
and  she  has  it  also,  for  ail  her  sweet 
eyes  !  I  have  seen  it,  Signore  mio — 
as  sweet  as  a  child  till  she  came  so 
far,  you  perceive,  Eccellenza ;  but 
further  not  a  step  if  she  were  to 
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die.  Ah,  it  is  grand,  that  look  of 
Btone  1" 

"  You  love  the  English,  Teta,**  said 
Francisco,  "  and  I,  you  perceive,  love 
Lucy— it  makes  a  difference.  If  all 
goes  well,  according  to  you  and  Ser 
Antonio,  I  see  no  need  my  wife  will 
have  for  any  stony  looks ;  and,  for 
my  part.  I  prefer  the  smile&*' 

Teta  hesitated  somewhat  in  her 
reply.  "  Your  Excellency  has  a  noble 
spint,  as  becomes  yon,"  she  said  at 
last,  with  a  slight  falter,  as  if  afraid 
of  betraying  something  below ;  "  but 
it  is  necessary  your  Excellency  should 
remember  that  all  is  not  done  when 
you  have  won  your  cause.  There 
are  all  the  princes  and  great  houses 
in  Borne,  Don  Francisco.  Perhaps 
they  will  take  Donna  Anna's  side, 
who  is  of  their  order,  and  known  to 
them.  Perhaps  they  will  believe 
what  the  Duchessa  may  choose  to 
say.  Perhaps— ah!  your  Excellency 
may  still  have  your  troubles,  for  a 
time.  I  pray  your  Excellency  not  to 
think  all  is  over  when  your  suit  is 
gained." 

*' Enough,**  said  Francisco,  haught- 
ily; "I  understand,  and  there  is 
enough  said.  They  will  remember 
that  I  was  bred  at  San  Michele,  and 
lived  on  the  fourth  piano,  and  copied 
pictures  for  the  Forestieri.  Va  bene  I 
it  is  true." 

"  Eccellenza^  the  DucheEsa  will 
say  worse,"  said  Teta,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  for  her  own  defence,  and  that  they 
may  not  call  her  a  monster  and 
unnatural.  Eccellenza,  she  will  say 
things  harder  to  bear." 

"Again  I  understand  you,"  said 
the  young  man,  rising  up  and  grow- 
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ing  now  red,  now  pale,  with  restrained 
passion ;  "  it  is  a  subject  I  will  not 
discuss,  Sora  Teta ;  if  I  rise  to  my 
rights,  I  will  rise— and  if  I  fail,  I  shall 
fail.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  an  j 
one  but  me." 

So  saying,  the  youth  left  her  hast- 
ily, with  that  sting,  which  he  had  felt 
the  momentary  anguish  of  two  or 
three  times  before,  struck  once  more 
inta  his  heart.  True,  he  could  not, 
would  not  beUeve  in  the  dark  igno- 
miny it  pointed  to ;  true,  he  could 
defeat  any  temporary  influence  it 
might  have  by  those  ingenious  soph- 
isms by  which  we  all  manage  to 
ward  off  and  cover  up  disagreeable 
objects;  but  still  it  stung  him— stung 
him  like  a  secret  snake  every  time  he 
entered  upon  this  subject,  as  he  said 
to  himselr  in  his  haste.  Everybody 
suggested  it  to  him,  in  the  first  blush 
of  the  narrative  of  which  this  hideous 
inference  was  so  easy  and  so  vile  an 
expositor;  and  the  bitterness  of  these 
momenta  seemed,  while  they  lasted, 
to  do  more  than  counterbalance  the 
splendours  of  his  less  transitory  hope. 

While  Teta  stood  at  her  door 
listening  to  his  hasty  impatient  foot- 
steps as  they  rang  down  the  stair — 
that  long  staircase  in  which  had  dis- 
appearea  from  Francisco's  eager  gaze 
the  little  troth-plishted  maiden  who 
had  given  him  her  neart  and  her  pro- 
mise, but  would  not  see  him  again — 
"  Benissimo!"  said  Teta,  "it  is  very 
well  to  be  proud,  Chichino  mio,  and 
I  love  you  for  it,  my  friend  ;  but  for 
aU  that,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  will 
have  for  your  wife  that  little  Sig- 
norina,  with  her  tender  little  heart 
and  her  English  look  of  stone."     . 
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In  the  mean  time  Francisco  had 
yet  another  trial  to  bear— a  trial 
which,  uDder  other  circumstances, 
the  innocent  young  painter  would 
have  accepted  heartily  as  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  good  fortune,  and 
without  any  consciousness  of  pride 
endangered;  but  this  young  man, 
moved  so  entirely  out  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  bred, 
and  brought  into  such  a  conflicting 
world  of  new  facts  and  emotions, 
had  learned,  among  other  things,  a 


sharper  and  bitterer  appreciation  of 
things  that  were  unworthy  of  him, 
or  proposals  which  compromised  his 
honour.  Perhaps  the  lover  of  the 
English  Lucy  must  have  owned  that 
influence,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
other  to  move  him,  but  the  stimulat- 
ing remembrance  of  his  distant  love 
was  seconded  on  all  sides  by  other 
motives.  He  learned  to  restrain  his 
anxieties,  to  bear  with  the  suspense 
which  nothing  occurred  to  lighten; 
to  hide  all  feeling  in  his  own  breast 
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vhen  he  heard  asy  specalationB  con- 
cemiDg  the  Dncbessa's  line  of  do- 
fence.       What  that  line  of  defence 
-would  be,  nobody  seemed  to  doubt 
Pranciaco  shut  his  eyes,  and  set  his 
teeth   against  it  with  the  haughtiest 
resiBtaiice.    He  said  nothing  now  in 
reply,    but  BospisUosi  himself  had 
been  daunted  by  those  haughty  black 
eyes^  of  the  Duchessa  gleaming  in 
passionate  reserve  and  silence,  un- 
Imo'wn  to  hfTy  out  of  her  son's  face. 
The  AvYocato  was  proceeding  with 
bis  evidence,  collecting  slowly  every 
kind     of  corroborative   proof,   and 
wasting  those  summer  days,  Fran- 
Cisco  tnoughtj  with  unnecessary  and 
elaborate  verifications.    For  it  was 
sammer  in  Rome,  viUeggiatura  had 
not   yet  begun,  and  now  that  the 
reality  of  the  sun,  and  the  chimera, 
bi^^er  than  reality,  of  the  fever,  had 
driven  away  the  Forestieri,  Rome 
felt    herself  mistress   of  her   own 
streets,  and  demeaned  herself  ac- 
cordingly.    A  few  languid  figures, 
driven  by  necessity,  crept  along  the 
blazing  streets  in  the  day,  but  when 
the  evening   came  the  Corso  was 
alive  with  the  most  brilliant  faces 
and  toilettes,  the  gayest  equipaees, 
the    brightest    groups    imaginable. 
Perhaps  a  gleam  of  national  arro- 
gance, which  sits  well  on  the  de- 
scendants of  an  imperial  race,  per- 
haps only  the  natural  relief  of  a  vast 
household  at  finding  itself  relieved, 
after  long  endurance,  of  an  iocubus 
of  visitors,  ^ves  at  that  period  of  the 
year  a  certain  exhilaration  and  aban- 
don to  the  Roman  crowd ;  perhaps 
only  the  delicious  brightness  of  that 
crowning  glory  of  tho  Italian  year ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it 
is  certain  that  Rome  never  looks 
80  g<^yly  A°<^  joyously  Roman  as  in 
that  early  glonous  summer  after  the 
strangers  are  gpne.    AndtheAvvo- 
cato  Kospigliosi  and  all  his  men  were 
mortal,  ana  of  Roman  blood,  and  so 
were  ail  the  official  persons  who  had 
to  do  with  suits  at  law;  and  so  even 
were  Teta  and  Madame  Margherita, 
and  all  the  people  in  San  Michele 
whose  evidence  was  necessary   to 
Francisco's  cause ;  so  that  the  busi- 
ness was  noways  advanced,  accord- 
ing to  the  young  man's  impatient 
thoughts,  when  the  great  summer  fes- 
tival came  round,  and  Rome  bright- 
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ened  up  to  keep  its  pyrotechnic  vigil 
before  St  Peter's  Day. 

It  was  on  that  eve  that  Francisco 
met  with  another  great  awakening 
in  his  life.  That  eve,  its  crimson 
sunset  dying  afar  in  inefifable  circles 
of  colour,  ever  sweeter  and  fainter 
as  they  fled  through  the  magical 
ring  of  that  rapid  twilight;  with 
the  green  outspreading  boughs  and 
trees  upon  Pincio  flinging  their  out- 
lines so  doubly,  brightly,  ecstatical- 
ly  green,  against  that  crimson  and 
pink  and  orange,  then  blackening 
slowly  into  solemn  types  of  trees  aa 
the  quick  darkness  fell.  And  over 
Monte  Mario  and  his  brethren  a 
serene  sweet  sky  appearing  out  of 
the  clouds,  green  blue  with  its  tender 
twinkles  of  dilating  stars :  and  the 
darkness  gathering  and  faUing  over 
these  irregular  heights  between,  hid- 
ing big  San  Pietro  and  his  lamps, 
as  Time  hides  a  great  event,  till  its 
hour  has  come ;  and  nothing  clear  to 
be  seen  here  from  the  top  of  Pincio 
but  the  reluctant  crimson  lingering 
out  over  the  distant  sea,  the  green 
break,  towards  the  east,  of  that  in- 
effable serenity  of  sky,  and  close  by 
the  weird  trees  and  indistinct  figures 
and  huge  angles  of  houses  down  in 
the  piazza,  rising  black  into  the  at- 
mosphere, which,  even  in  its  dark- 
ness, preserved  a  tint  of  the  sunset 
red.  Here  Francisco  was  waiting 
languidly  among  the  movirg  crowa 
to  see  the  world-famous  illumination, 
when  it  chanced  to  him  to  encounter 
Monsignore,  not  in  top-boots,  as  at 
Rocca,  but  in  the  full  glory  of  his 
purple  stockings,  with  an  attendant 
in  hvery  behind  nim.  They  had  not 
met  again  since  their  interview  in 
the  good  prelate's  study,  and  the 
young  man  was  about  to  pass  with 
a  respectful  salutation.  Catching 
sight  of  him,  however,  Monsignore 
extended  his  hand  with  a  lively  ex- 
clamation. '^Figlio  mio."  said  the 
^ood  man,  '^  turn  and  walk  with  me 
if  you  are  alone.  I  have  a  sreat 
deal  to  say  to  you ;  I  should  nave 
come  to  seek  vou  to-morrow  if  I  had 
not  seen  you  here." 

Much  flattered  by  an  address 
which  was  audible  enough  to  attract 
much  observation  to  himself,  and 
to  cause,  though  Francisco  did  not 
observe  it,  many  whispers  among 
2o 
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tbe  crowd,  the  young  man  turned  at 
Monsignore'B  bidding.  The  good 
priest  took  a  paternal  hold  upon  the 

Jonth's  arm,  and  led  him  along  with 
im,  to  the  admiration  of  the  by- 
standers, who,  if  they  did  not,  like  the 
good  people  of  Rocca,  make  a  tute- 
lar diYinity  of  Monsignore,  still  knew 
him  well  and  liked  him  heartily,  part- 
ly for  his  natural  goodness,  partly 
that  he  was  in  obvious  disfavour  with 
Antonelli,  and  little  beloved  by  the 
Pope. 

'^I  hear  from  Ser  Antonio  what 
progress  he  makes,*'  said  Monsig- 
nore; "he  tells  me  of  his  witnesses 
and  pleadings,  and  I  am  glad ;  but, 
my  son,  there  is  still  something  more 
important— what  of  thee  )  "* 

Francisco^s  oonseience  smote  him ; 
nothing  but  youthful  passions,  wear- 
iness, and  musing,  could  be  told 
of  Aim,  and  he  blushed  a  little 
as  he  met  Monsignore*s  mild  eyes 
turned  towards  him :  they  could 
scarcely  see  each  others  faces,  and 
the  churches  lying  below  them  in 
the  darkness  were  telling  ont^  with  a 
liberal  mai]^n  for  differences  of  ooi- 
nion,  droppmg  the  warning  into  tne 
air  in  irregular  succession,  the  hour 
of  nine.  A  few  moments  more,  and 
San  Pietro^  invisible  yonder,  would 
leap  forth  into  the  darkness,  eveiy 
line  and  column  of  him,  dome,  cross, 
and  gallery,  a  living  miracle  of  light. 
It  was  a  fortunate  diversion  for  Fran- 
dsco.  They  turned  towards  the  front 
of  the  terrace^  the  crowd  giving  way 
before  Monsignore;  and  the  young 
man's  answer,  such  as  it  was,  was 
lost  in  the  hush  and  tremor  of  the 
bystanders  waiting  for  the  event 

fS^mcisoo  waited  too  with  a  thriU 
of  excitement.  His  mind,  in  its 
over-stimulated  condition,  was  at  the 
present  moment  sensitive  to  every- 
th&^.  His  life  rushed  past  him  like 
a  flying  shadow  as  he  stood  there  on 
the  threshold  of  his  loftier  hopes, 
with  Monsignore's  fatherly  hana 
upon  his  arm.  What  might  have 
happened  to  him  when  next  time 
San  Pietro  rose  shining  beneath 
these  stars  f  That  would  be  on  the 
eve  of  holy  Easter,  the  earliest  sweet- 
ness of  spring;  and  eyes  of  many  an  • 
English  girl  would  brighten  at  that 
spectacle  from  this  same  terrace. 
Should  Lucy  be  there,  and  he  beside 
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her  ?  ^ould  he  have  elaimed  ber 
ere  that  time,  and  offered  one  of  the 
proudest  titles  of  Italy  to  the  lit- 
tle English  Signorinaf  MonagnoTB 
knew  nothing  of  that  sad  eompliot* 
tion  and  douole  romance  in  tfa«  en- 
tangled affairs  of  the  ;f  oung  hero, 
nor  how  those  two  invidble  faims 
rent  the  youth's  heart  between  tb»n ; 
and  it  was  with  a  little  surprise 
that  the  good  priest  turned  bis  eye 
from  the  blazing  outline  of  the  great 
Basilica,  and  saw  indistinctlj  through 
the  darkness  how  much  emotion  was 
in  the  young  nuin's  face. 

'*  Coraggio !"  said  Monsigpore,  '^and 
patienza !  my  son ;  there  is  need  <A 
both :  and  this— let  us  go  out  kA  the 
crowd  a  little — is  what  I  would 
speak  to  thee  of.  How  dost  thou 
live  in  the  mean  time,  poverino  ? 
•Thinking  of  what  shall  be,  my  Giii- 
chino,  we  must  not  forget  what  isi" 

"  I  live  as  I  have  always  done, 
Monsignore,"  said  the  young  man. 
'*  I  do  not  complain." 

''  I  see  it,  my  son ;  you  do  not  com- 
plain, nor  make  haste  to  waste  thy 
estate  beforehand,  as  so  many  youns 
men  would  do;  and  it  pleases  me, 
said  Monsignore.  '^  Believe  me,  there 
is  nothing  better  for  you  than  to 
continue  Francisco  the  painter  until 
the  greater  title  comes  ^  but  in  the 
mean  time  thy  painting  is  hard  work 
for  thee,  I  do  not  doubt,  and  thy 
thoughts  run  faster  than  thybrusha 
can  follow ;  so  that  I  mean  to  pro- 
pose to  joo.  my  friend,  to  keep  a 
few  scudi^  till  I  want  them,  for  me." 

*'  Monsignore,  for  you  1"  exdaimed 
Francisca 

•*  For  me,  truly.  I  have  not  a 
great  deal,"  said  the  priest,  ^  but  it 
is  at  thy  disposal,  Francisco,  or  any 
friend's." 

*'  It  is  holy  coin,"  cried  Francisco, 
almost  thrusting  the  kind  eodesiss- 
tic  from  him  in  his  fervor.  ^  Par- 
don, Monsignore,  I  should  as  soon 
take  the  consecrated  wafer  for  daily 
bread ;  it  is  the  money  of  the  orphans 
and  the  poor— it  is  not  for  such  as 
me." 

''And  art  not  thou  an  orphan, 
poverino  ?"  said  the  good  Monsignore ; 
"  and  besides,  can  always  render  it 
back  to  the  poor  and  the  orphans 
when  thou  wilt,  with  as  much  in- 
crease as  pleases  thee.    Figlio  mio, 
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suBpense  is  hard  at  thy  age.    I  am 
concerned  for  thee  now." 

f  rancisco  stood  still  for  a  moment 
Amoni^  the  darkling  crowd.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  though  a  white  apparition 
of  the  English  Ln<7  floated  between 
Mm  &nd  those  noisy  Italian  gronps, 
siialciiig  a  tiny  hand  in  his  face,  ex- 
claiming, '^Yoa  will  take  Monsig- 
iioTe*«  money— you  !    Then  think  of 
me  no  more!** — ^with  a]i  the  indig- 
nation and  defiance  possible  to  that 
positive    little  maid.      The   young 
Koman  broke  into  tears  and  warm 
exclamations  of  gratitude  and  admir- 
atioiiy  according  to  the  fashion  of  his 
nation.  He  kissed  Monsi^ore's  pale 
hand  as  he  had  kissed  it  when  he 
-was  little  Chichina     He  behaved 
himself,  with  a  total  disregard  of  all 
reserves  and  reticences,  in  a  manner 
^w^hich  almost  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  crowd,  well  accustomed  as  that 
crowd  was  to  "scenes."'    Francisco 
on  his  part  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  have  an  objection  to  "  a  scene." 
He  did  and  said  what  came  into  hia 
head  exuberantly  under  the  cover 
of  that  darkness,  with  San  Pietro 
silently  blazing  in  the  distance— all 
its  lights  yellowing  over  into  the  final 
^golden  glory.    Francisco,  transport- 
ed, had  forgotten  all  about  San  Pietro 
when  he  kissed  Monsignore*s  hand. 

"  But  no  !**  cried  the  young  man. 
^'I  am  an  orphan  for  your  love, 
padre  mio!  but  I  am  a  man,  and 
can  work  if  I  were  twentv  times 
the  son  of  a  duke.  No.  I  will  go 
back  to  my  pictures  that  I  have 
neglected.  I  will  return  to  my  work, 
Monsignore;  and  you  who  are  a  saint 
out  of  heaven  will  help  me  with  your 
prayers." 

"  My  prayers  are  for  the  service 
of  all  my  children,"  said  Monsignore ; 
"  but  thou  shouldst  remember,  Chi- 
chino  mio,  that  the  blessed  Angelico 
painted  on  his  knees,  and  made  pic- 
tures that  it  is  like  a  prayer  to  look 
at    And  wherefore  not  thou  1  ** 

''The  blessed  Angelico  did  not 
eopy  the  Beatrice,  my  father,"  said 
IVancisco,  meekly.  ''However,  this 
is  certain  :  I  will  neither  take  Mon- 
signore's  money,  nor  starve,  nor  live 
on  a  loaf  and  a  slice  of  cocomero  as  I 
have  been  doing.    Let  the  Awoeato 
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and  his  witnesses  do  as  they  will, 
henceforward  I  will  work  and  live." 
With  which  resolution.  Francisco, 
aU  a-glow  with  yonthfoi  pride  and 
shame,  tears  in  lus  eyes,  a  flush  on 
his  cheeks,  and  his  whole  person 
moved  with  the  exaltation  of  excited 
feelin£f,  left  Mondsnore  among  the 
crowd  in  lus  purple  stockings,  and 
hurried  down  the  niU.  As  he  gained 
Uie  foot  of  Pindo,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  a  carriage,  where  the  poor  old 
Duchessa,  on  her  way  to  see  the 
girandola  in  the  Piazza,  leant  back 
with  her  old  davu  de  compagnie  be- 
side her,  enveloped,  soft  as  the  June 
air  was,  in  a  worid  of  shawls.  Life 
seems  to  grow  precious  in  proportion 
to  the  dyingHDut  of  everything  more 
valuable.  The  Dnchena  had  out- 
lived love  and  honour,  if  she  ever  had 
them ;  but  she  was  more  careful  than 
ever  before  of  that  poor  thread  of 
existence  which  was  aU  that  remained 
to  her.  As  they  met,  the  eyes  of 
the  two  encountmd  eaicfa  other;  the 
son's  warm  with  noble  youthful  sen- 
timent and  resolution,  the  mother's 
cold,  cruel,  and  eager,  incapable  of 
any  passions  but  those  of  hatred  and 
rage.  Francisco  pasBed  on,  after  he 
had  seen  her,  witn  a  cloud  of  graver 
thoughts  subduing  but  strengthen- 
ing the  resolution  in  lus  face.  Bat 
Uie  Duchessa  leant  out  of  her  car- 
riage to  look  after  him,  holding  the 
shawls  close  over  her  withered  breast 
She  scolded  all  the  way  to  the  Piazza 
— scolded  through  the  fizz  of  the  gir- 
andola— drove  Cenci  almost  crazy 
when  she  went  home.  Perhaps  in 
that  moment  she  had  recognised  the 
hapless  baby — ^the  forgotten  life  that 
rose  up  so  bold  and  strong  among 
those  aews  of  youth  to  confront  her, 
and  had  seen  all  her  plans  defeat^ 
and  all  her  precautions  nseleas.  She 
W&3  a  very  poor  old  woman,  that 
splendid  beautiful  Duchessa  who 
had  sent  the  child  away ;  and  whe- 
ther it  was  unnatural  cruelty  or  a 
certain  savage  virtue  in  vice  which 
prompted  it^^r  sin  had  been  fatally 
a  failure.  Here  was  this  bc^,  her 
son,  with  her  own  ejes ;  and  what 
could  she  do  against  his  young  vigour, 
the  power  and  passion  which  ihe 
could  see  in  his  face  % 
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When  the  Bengal  sepoys  proclaim- 
ed the  extinction  of  tne  Company's 
rule,  they  little  imagined  the  hands 
that  were  to  execute  the  mad  bulletin. 
The  Home  authorities  had  weakened 
the  European  garrison  beyond  any 
precedent  of  former  rashness;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  native  prejudices 
were  successively  outraged,  neglect- 
ed, and  petted,  with  a  caprice  that 
100,(XX)  bayonets  would  have  been 
too  few  to  protect.  The  Pandies 
might  well  trust  their  own  arm  to 
wiSd  the  weapon  put  into  their  hands 
in  the  affair  of  the  ^eased  cartridges. 
It  was  not  much  that  then  seemed  to 
be  wanting  to  complete  the  overthrow 
of  the  ediQce  constnicted  by  the 
courage  and  sagacity  of  Clive,  Hast- 
ings, and  Wellesley.  It  was  but  to 
massacre  a  few  score  of  Europeans 
scattered  up  and  down  the  country, 
without  strategy,  caution,  or  mis- 
giving— to  seize  on  the  treasuries  and 
strongholds,  mostly  in  native  cus- 
tody— to  proclaim  a  new  rty— and 
"  Koompni  Sahib  "  would  pass  away, 
like  many  a  predecessor  m  history, 
before  the  far-distant  resources  of 
Great  Britain  could  be  collected  to 
the  rescue. 

In  these  calculations,  however,  the 
rebels  fell  into  a  twofold  mistake. 
Th^  did  not  reckon  on  the  6ght  to  be 
made  by  the  victims  whom  they  had 
destined  to  summary  extermination 
— and  it  never  entered  their  wildest 
dreams  that,  when  the  revolt  should 
be  known  in  England,  the  Imperial 
Legislature  would  be  the  first  to  bow 
to  the  vaticination  of  the  Brahmans, 
and,  instead  of  straining  every  nerve 
to  replace  the  outraged  representative 
of  England's  majesty,  itself  prepare 
the  bowstring  that  was  to  execute 
the  award  of  the  traitors. 

The  sepoys  may  be  pardoned  their 
dual  error.  Not  even  their  experi- 
ence of  British  daring  could  foresee 
the  more  than  heroic  gallantrv  with 
which  the  Indian  officers  ana  civil- 
ians turned  to  ba^r  by  twos  and  threes 
upon  their  merciless  assailants,  ar- 
rested the  revolt  before  it  could 
spread  into  a  rebellion,  and  not  only 
held  the  government,  but  recovered 


the  lost  citadel,  mastered  the  mutiny 
and  scattered  the  traitors,  be/ore  the 
home  reinforcements  arrived  to  pros- 
trate the  country  more  completely 
than  ever  under  the  iron  heel  of 
military  conquest  But  if  India^ 
with  her  hundred  years'  experience, 
was  not  prepared  for  deeds  of  indivi- 
dual prowess,  which  have  recalled 
the  days  of  Amadis  and  Sir  Lance- 
lot, and  filled  the  battalions  of  modem 
Europe  with  wonder  and  praise,  what 
sane  imagination  could  nave  antici- 

?ated  the  spectacle  exhibited  in  the 
*alace  of  Westminster,  when  an  im- 
Serial  Sovereign  cancelled,  at  the 
ictation  of  traitors,  red  with  the 
blood  of  their  murdered  officers,  a 
commission  of  €h)vemment,  just  be- 
fore publicly  renewed! — when  a  Con- 
stitutional monarch  was  seen  to 
change,  in  the  crisis  of  an  armed  in- 
surrection, the  administration  agreed 
upon,  after  deliberate  investigation^ 
by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
liegislature  and  the  Nation  ! — when 
a  great  Power,  outraged  with  every 
possible  laceration  of  public  and  pri- 
vate honour,  stood  forward  to  endorse 
the  treason  by  sacrificing  its  own  re- 
presentative! —  when  a  wise  and 
generous  nation  rewarded  the  heroes 
who  fell,  or  nobly  conquered,  in 
the  unexampled  struggle,  by  abolish- 
ing the  Service  in  which  they  were 
trained,  and  placing  in  doubt  the 
prospects  which  had  encouraged  them 
to  embrace  a  life  of  exile  with  the 
chances  of  a  premature  death  ! 

We  shall  be  answered  that  no  such 
conseauences  were  meant  to  be  in- 
volvea  in  the  transfer  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  direct  administration  of 
the  Crown.  And  if  the  events  of  this 
world  were  ruled  by  intentions,  the 
answer  would  be  complete.  Of  course 
we  do  not  impute  any  such  conscious 
treason  to  the  statesmen,  on  either 
side  of  the  House,  who  concurred  in 
that  disastrous  measure ;  but  amid 
the  weighty  arguments  urged  against 
it,  there  was  one  that  ought  to  have 
commanded  respect,  if  all  oesides  had 
been  unavailing.  The  time  selected 
for  the  experiment — a  period  of  panic 
and  confusion— was  not  only  liable 
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0  dishoocNirii^^  interpEefanllam^  but 
rcladed  the  possibilicy  of  a  matine 
i.IibenitkiiL  Tlie  more  we  conaiifir 
.he  mtfonned  aad  defective  stamte 
fffaich  stands  in  oar  legi&lifttive  coiie 
IS  the  2i»t  &  2:2d  Victurni,  cap.  I'  b\ 
the  more  it  aeems  to  deserve  che  sar- 
c^m  aimed  by  Mr  Bai^t  at  anorher 
measore-^tfaat  **  not  twenty  membeTs 
in  the  Hoose  midezstood  wiiat  tii^ 
were  doing." 

We  can  hare  n.a  pleasure  in  rei^^iIIiiK^ 
ijbjections  which  it  k  nov  too  late  :o 
coDsider;  bat  the  session  has  >:Iosed 
wiih  another  India  bilL  of  hanily  lea 
ImpOTtance,  and  eqtiailj  crude  And  ill 
defined ;  in  fact,  puicini  in  doabc  ciie 
whole  fotnre  olf  the  IndLm  mthtpsl 
Tne  financial  con«lition  of  che  *x>uncry. 
too,  \a  so  hopelesBiT  inrolved,  chat  is 
seems  to  be  matter  of  conj^:tiir?  in 
England,  whether  the  dedcic  of  she 
cnnent  year  be  six  millions  or  nine. 
The  Minister  who  was  to  restore  or- 
der and  abimdjuice  to  the  exhac^ed 
cicheqncr,  has  been  swept  away  by 
death,  and  we  are  toll  that  neitiier 
India  nor  ^England  eontuuns  a  ci:in- 
petent  nocessor.    Sorely  it  is  high 
timetoinqoire  whether  thsre  be  any 
recognised  system  of  government  tor 
India,  or  whether  Parliament  Ls  cc^n- 
tent  to  haTe  followed  the  example 
of  the  sepoys,  destroying  CTerythig 
and  reconstructing  nothinz. 

In  instituting  this  inqoiry,  we  can 
l\aTe  no  party  object  to  serfcL    Bj:h 
udes  of  the  Hoose  of  Coomions  are 
implicated  in  the  measores  which  call 
for  omr  animadTersiona.    The  Con- 
BftTvatiTes  may  plead  the  eicosse  of 
only  following  their  riTals,  who  hud 
already  seized  on  the  panic  of  the 
moment  to  pronoonce  the  Company  s 
doooL    They  have  also  the  more  de- 
finite merit  of  devoting  their  foremost 
loen  to  the  serriceof  India  •  while  the 
Whigs,  tme  to  traditional  instinct, 
oontinne  to  regard  that  great  empire 
as  the  nlecorpu$  of  family  and  party 
patrona^^e.    To  read  the  names  of 
Ellenborouuh  and  Stanley  in  joxta- 
position  with  those  of  Vernon  Smith 
and  Sir   Charles  Wood,   is   quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  disgust  and 
alarm,  with  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
Indian  Ecrvices  regard  every  project 
Wring  the  ominons  stamp  of  Whig- 
Liberalism. 
In  the  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  Com- 


pany $   Mi^*M'im«^nr.  tw  ai^i.  "■    S- 
qmre  3iia  :ae  isrniil*  n  '7Li£  t- tl 

was  :u   JOt-I^rr-i.       .^^^   -^r     •*■  .JT^. 

iniiet^L  aesna  ii   5c  ->--=i-\r  i^l 
she  vi*j»n  .L  iraBL  «"«> '  -^  st  ■._»>- 
taCDEsJiiT?.     SttiJi  ITS.   n  \-.^.  "Z* 
•afect  01  :ae  sraran-  n  I.t"^-     ui^  ;'— 
vemmenc  if  ue  Jr-w-i-ns  -'z^i^  *. 
bat  :iie  3ii:«ie  Ji  wiLiia  x  tt^  -u   ;* 
ex:?rdii«;*i^  ^e  !mnr»  mi  isLrs  jf 
the  auQoriiniiLB  Tiz.-ni.zi  i-ia  vl 
the  ♦fxetiun'TT^  ,^Ka.rr^^m^^^-^  jjni  -:;e 
ennre  -uimmiHtnd.n  Ji  In-iii.  f«»r» 
Iiamiai  jv^r.  in  ue  J2«.£c^  7»j-=i    e 
manner.  5>  tae  lewiy  •:r*:ir.*i  >r-r»- 
tary  of  Sroie.    Some   iti-'Titi  -ta 
mn*iii  Za  recser  i:m  wru  &  ■.'  jun.i.  .f 
Tthjtiitt  aiir-jjers :  *nr  :  i  5  wis  ;ne  if 
tiiose  iii*i'  ait*d4airs  wz^ji  m^-  rrr^^ 
to  iniLcaw  lie  Terrie-crj  it  iirir  li- 
enors. Arq^j-fefnr  '  i»i:i':L.  ▼  .iljlL 
ltiT»  re^rc'iiiaiti  me  *  U:n  :it  ri^^^n- 
ment"'  ut  ^e  L«:tz^  :t  iTvrr-rs  — 
tor  tiie  'iLr?t!S  *iziJi:acaiZL'a  :f  u«i 
Crown  no  0:»n»*il  ^♦•ms  r^r-rr^i  ib 
the  r?spcca..if?  Cdizt^a    '^k-^mz 
b»?tween  :zj* r*v:  p:LL'::t5.  la-i  r-r..-  j 
sirinknizir'jni  rrcTi  Fi-  .l^-^-  ::.-i 
retu^  in  a  #<  :ji  .• — a  C--cz.-!l,  --  » 
atiTiseii  wiiii,  jr  aot  iz  rt*  La.:r:ti«ai 
of  tiie  M rn ssDs'  Jux^aelf : — a  rt.iij  -ti:: 
miza:  ace  as  a  ':k  i»:.  zhz  zzr^iztrv^ 
presome  to  re  a  -r -•  -:jL    Tze  m" irrz  ae 
is  that,  wLile  eif-etrrf^T  a  t^—  -r^n 
at  the  rcazuin-SKati.  tz.?  Lr-j=-i-^r* 
desired  a^  I::;le  prijt.i:  :j1ii_-t  m 
pc&srv-  in  the  c*:cr*e  ;c  AflLn.    •I»:r 
8eaa:»:.r5  wij'z^i  to  r^caiz  is  ni  :i  as 
poesble  of  ±?*  a2eE»?T  iif  j  v— »  ijs- 
pli;±iz-  az  i  ;o  «»5Lr»^  k  fir  *.«  ••:«- 
fitie  tie  kEs.:wa  1^11.?!:,^.^  ic  -.zu 
whitai  tz-cT  w-rr^  ;z*r".iiz  rcix     ^-ti. 
this  TazT>»  ac.i  -rz«Ci:.!sziAz_"i:*  zr:i- 
miti^n,  tb?  exl-k^ii^Cicd  Sjr:z>n  r»- 
tir=d  to  tz=ir  r^nl  r»:c:».  .-Jt-rz^j 
their  aborum  in  Hjt  iiz-ii  :i  a  0*il- 
scrrariTe  Mizisi^T. 

Lord  SauLey,  iz  t!  iJiirTZ  *c  irvxi 
indnstiy,  az^i  a  if  Irh  .c  pr  :r^ii£.-r» 
reform,  happily  pr«erTt«  tie  jn- 
dence  wL;;c  is  c*:i>^t  tc  >n.-^»  vt-l 
alone.  His  trivtli  Lsd  fzz.  ._-i  Lol 
to  form  a  trier  ayc^^rlArj-.c  <:^  i;:* 
Inli^in  ferriees  Xl^  i^^jk  ;c  t'o*  ^x 
of  our  new?p^5;^T5::ii*iii :  tjI.  *  13 
Bo»>d  sense,  a^  ibe  z^z^^  p.  -  rr  :/ 
nis  party,  e-Hraryi  •  s  a^zl: 
conc-cit  of  iaaazmatiz 
tem  by  dir?tarbiz  j  ar  i 
existing  insdi^siiobi. 
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It  is  quite  remarkable  what  little 
success  has  hitherto  attended  Euro- 
pean cabinets  in  the  administration 
of  Indian  empire.  The  ministers  of 
the  Portaguese  Crown,  absorbed  in 
domestic  politics,  neglected  and  lost 
the  magnificent  dominion  acquired 
by  its  admirals  and  commanders. 
The  French  Cabinet,  though  eager 
for  territorial  acquisitions,  super- 
seded their  best  Indian  officers  by 
red-tapists  from  home,  who  quickly 
dissipated  a  far  fairer  prospect  of 
oriental  empire  than  had  yet  aawned 
upon  their  British  rivals.  Our  own 
different  fortune  has  been  due,  under 
Providence,  to  the  wise  and  generous 
support  extended  to  our  Indian  offi- 
cers by  an  administration  that  had 
nothing  but  India  to  care  for.  The 
East  India  Company,  always  resist- 
ing territorial  aggrandisement,  sel- 
dom fell  into  the  folly — especially 
ruinous  in  the  presence  of  Asiatic 
neighbours— of  renouncing  provinces 
once  acquired.  Still  rarer  were  the 
instances  of  English  injustice  or  il  li- 
berality to  those  who  endured  exile, 
hardship,  and  peril  in  India.  The 
one  exception  was  forced  upon  an 
indignant  public  by  a  faction  whose 
leaders  disgraced  their  eloquence, 
and  tarnished  their  party,  by  oppro- 
brious invectives  against  a  defence- 
less prisoner.  Stifl,  Warren  Hast- 
ings was  not  sacrificed,  though  the 
Court  of  Directors  yielded  to  the 
storm,  and  even  Pitt  was  carried 
away  for  a  moment  by  the  declama- 
tion of  Sheridan  and  Burke.  The 
krger  Court  of  Proprietors,  with  the 
senera]  public,  stood  his  friends 
tnroughout;  and  when  the  seven 
years'  persecution  ended  in  an  hon- 
ourable acquittal  upon  every  charge, 
the  nation  endorsed  the  verdict  with 
its  applause.  The  faction  was  still 
powerful  enough  to  intercept  the  cor- 
onet which  it  has  since  placed  on 
the  distinguished  head  of  Mr  Vernon 
Smith (!)— but  the  "great  civilian" 
lived  to  receive  the  apologjy  of  the 
Commons,  by  the  House  rising  un- 
covered as  he  approached  their  bar, 
and  the  Whig  palinode  has  been 
since  nobly  uttered  in  Macaulay's 
Essay.  Our  first  Governor-General 
sleeps  amidst  his  accusers  and  defen- 
ders in  "  that  great  temple  of  silence 
and  reconciliation,"  whose  impassive 
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towers  looked  down  on  the  school  of 
his  vouth,  and  on  the  hall  of  his  or- 

The  East  India  Company,  embody- 
ing the  best  qualities  of  our  Eng- 
lish middle  classes,  early  discovered 
the  error  of  the  French  aristocracy, 
and  awarded  to  their  Indian  servants 
a  scale  of  remuneration  which  placed 
them  above  the  temptations  of  cor- 
ruption, and  attracted  to  its  employ 
the  first  talent  of  the  nation.  The 
consequences  were— a  Civil  Service 
never  equalled,  and  an  Army  seldom 
surpassed,  in  Europe  itself.  Their 
combined  exertions  erected  the 
Anglo- Indian  Empire ;  while  through 
their  family  connections,  its  great 
riches  have  ever  flowed  in  a  direct 
tide  into  the  very  bosom  of  the 
people.  It  was  this  peculiarity 
which  lent  such  intense  interest  to 
the  late  deadly  struggle.  It  was  not 
only  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  and 
the  honour  of  the  nation  which 
were  in  jeopardy,  but  the  people's 
own  domain ;  that  which  had  been 
happily  kept  from  the  jaws  of  party 
politics  and  ministerial  patronage,  to 
reward  the  emu  lation,  and  exercise  the 
charities,  of  the  great  British  public. 

The  same  peculiarity  sharpened 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  dreaded  its  destruc- 
tion from  the  introduction  of  the  di- 
rect administration  of  the  Crown. 
Parliament  was  so  far  from  being  in- 
sensible to  this  danger,  that  it  formed 
the  chief  subject  of  the  little  delibera- 
tion bestowed  on  the  Act  of  1858. 
Clauses  were  framed  to  secure  the 
several  services  in  all  existing  advan- 
tages. The  army,  it  was  said,  feel- 
ing no  chan£:e  beyond  the  abolition 
of  a  Viceroy  alty  which  stood  between 
it  and  the  Sovereign,  could  not  but 
be  gratified  at  the  measure.  The 
civil  service  would  be  carefully  and 
considerately  cherished.  The  vulgar 
motives  of  patronage  were  warmly 
disclaimed ;  and  it  was  demanded 
why  the  Queen's  Ministers  should  be 
less  capable  of  protecting  the  public 
servants  of  India  than  the  East  India 
Company  ?  Human  nature,  however, 
is  stronger  than  any  verbal  assur- 
ances ;  and  to  those  who  had  breathed 
the  respective  atmospheres  of  Down- 
ing Street  and  Leadenhall,  it  was  too 
obvious  that  the  efiects  of  the  trans- 
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planting  must  be  felt  in  every  branch 
and  twig  of  the  tree. 

Lord  Stanley  was  undoubtedly 
faithful  to  the  assurances  given  in 
Parliament.  Attending  daily  at  the 
India  House,  and  cultivating  a  cor- 
dial intimacy  with  those  who  had 
eondacted  its  former  policy,  his  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  a  kind 
and  judicious  liberality  to  the  Com- 
pany a  servants.  His  first  duty  was 
to  reconstruct  the  official  staff  at 
home.  The  Act  bad  transferred  the 
establishments  of  the  India  House 
and  the  Board  of  Control  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  Indian  Secretary  of 
State,  directing  him  to  consolidate  a 
**  permanent  establishment"  out  of  the 
two,  and  awarding  compensation  to 
those  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to 
reduce.  The  new  establishment  was 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  in 
Council,  within  six  months  from  the 
assumption  of  the  government. 

In  performing  tliis  necessarily  in- 
vidiouB  duty,  Lord  Stanley  desired 
the  advice  of  the  experienced  heads  of 
the  two  former  departments ;  and  pro- 
ceeding on  the  recognition  of  existing 
rights  and  prospects,  the  reconstruc- 
tion was  accomplished  with  very  gene- 
ral satisfaction.  One  important  step 
was  thus  taken  towards  tne  execution 
of  an  Indian  policy,  when  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  should  be  conceiv- 
ed. From  the  Home  establishment, 
the  Minister  was  called  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  Indian  services.  The 
army,  as  we  have  said,  was  desired 
by  Parliament  to  remain  substantially 
as  it  had  been  under  the  East  India 
Company.  The  forces  in  their  ser- 
vice were  transferred  by  the  Act  to 
the  Crown,  and  power  was  given  to 
enlist  recruits  in  England  for  Indian 
service  only,  in  the  Queen's  name  as 
before  in  that  of  the  Company.  A 
*^  local "  force  was  thus  continued  in 
each  Presidency,  identical  with  the 
Company's  armies,  while  the  contin- 
gent of  '^Queen's  troops**  supplied 
from  the  line  remained  unalterea. 

This  arrangement  was  displeasingto 
the  authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards. 
It  continued  at  the  India  Office  all 
the  military  power  and  patronage 
formerly  possessed  by  the  Directors ; 
and  it  offended  the  Commander-in- 
Chiefs  ideas  of  uniformity  and  disci- 
pline.   Before  the  Act  was  in  opera- 
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tion,  a  demand  was  made  for  the 
transfer  of  the  local  forces  to  the  di- 
rect authority  and  supervision  of  the 
Horse  Guards,  which  Lord  Stanley 
resisted.  The  question  was  then 
raised  in  all  its  issues  before  a  Mili- 
tary Commission  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  future  organisation  of  the 
Indian  army.  For  tne  Horse  Guards 
it  was  argued  that  two  armies  under 
one  Crown  is  an  anomaly  unprece- 
dented in  history;  that  there  can 
only  be  one  Queen's  army,  and  every 
local  force  must  stand  in  an  inferior 
and  derogatory  position;  that  only 
one  system  of  recruiting  at  home  is 
practicable ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  Indian  forces  must  consist  wholly 
of  native  troops,  the  European  por^ 
tion  being  amalgamated  with  the 
line.  These  arguments  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  objection  to  making  too 
extensive  a  change;  by  showing  that 
there  had  always  been  two  armies 
under  the  Crown  in  India ;  that  the 
empire  had  been  won  and  kept  by 
their  united  arms;  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  sphere  of  employ- 
ment to  India,  in  oraer  to  induce  offi- 
cers to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  its  natives,  and  . 
especially  to  prevent  troops  from 
bemg  withdrawn  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  when  India  might 
be  imperilled  by  their  absence ;  that 
reliefs  from  one  general  army  would 
be  constantly  coming  and  ^ing,  so 
locking  up  large  numbers  in  trans- 
ports, and  giving  India  a  succession  of 
raw  and  inexperienced  troops.  Such 
considerations  taken  alone,  might 
have  fairly  balanced  the  opposite  ar- 
guments. The  scale  was  turned  by 
the  general  dread  of  subjecting  the 
great  middle-class  army  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Horse  Guards.  Those 
authorities  have  not  lately  enjoyed 
the  confidence  which  is  desirable  im 
their  own  departmei)t  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  it  could  not  be  forgotten 
that  some  of  our  greatest  disasters 
in  India  were  connected  with  their 
interference  and  patronage.  Their 
arguments,  therefore,  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  Legislature.  Both 
Whigs  and  Tories  declared  in  favour 
of  the  existing  system,  and  the  ques- 
tion appeared  to  be  settled. 

It  surprised  no  one  to  find,  on 
the  publication  of  the  Commission- 
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en*  Beporty  that  the  Queen's  offi- 
eei%  who  constitated  the  majority, 
vere  in  favoar  of  '*  amakamatioD," 
vhile  Lord  Stanley  and  hia  Indian 
collea^ea  stood  oat  as  atontly  for 
the  separate  orji^iaation.  The  same 
division  of  sentiment  aopeared  among 
the  witnesses  examinecL  Gompanjr's 
officers  and  Queen*s  were  ranged  in 
opposing  ranks.  Among  the  former 
were  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  Sir  James 
Ontram,  Sir  R  EL  Vivian,  Colonel 
Dorand,  Mr  Willon^hby,  and  a  host 
of  Indian  servants,  civil  and  militaiy ; 
the  exceptions,  indeed,  being  only  two 
civilians  and  oju  artillery  officer — 
viz..  Sir  G.  Clerks  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
vdyan,  and  Sir  Archdale  Wilson.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Horse  Guards 
were  loyally  supported  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lu<rard,  Sir  Willonghby  Cot- 
ton, Sir  Thomas  Franks,  and  other 
officers  of  the  line ;  above  all,  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who 
sat  on  the  Commission,  and  took  a 
warm  interest  in  its  proceedings. 
The  India  side  of  the  question,  as 
we  may  fiurly  call  it,  was  espoused 
farther  by  Lords  Canning,  Ellenbo- 
rough,  and  Harris ;  the  Horse  Guards 
obtaining  the  adhesion  of  Lord  Ei- 
phinstone,  who,  as  a  single  authority, 
IS  periiape  inferior  to  no  other  person. 
Turning,  however,  from  numbers  and 
names  to  the  weight  of  the  respective 
aiguments.  the  qaestion  was  again 
determined  in  favour  of  the  Indian 
view,  and  so  rested  for  the  remainder 
of  Lord  Derbv's  administration. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
the  &te  of  India  again  reverted  to 
the  Whigs ;  and,  as  if  to  verify  the 
wont  apprehenaons  of  those  who  had 
dreaded  the  effect  of  these  fluctua- 
tions of  English  politics,  Lord  Stanley 
was  replaced  by  Sir  Charles  Wood;  a 
Minister  who,  though  tried  in  various 
Cabinet  offices— with  the  universal 
aptitude  that  attaches  to  a  certain 
standing  in  the  Whig  family  partjr — 
has  never  impressed  the  world  with 
a  high  sense  of  capacity,  either  in 
office  or  in  Parliaments  It  is  true 
that  India  had  before  been  subject 
to  his  authority  at  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, but  that  was  when  the  Court 
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of  Directon  interposed  to  sastetitk 
first  shock,  and  supply  the  dsfecte  <A 
inc(Hnpetency.  Asseoetsiyofg^ite, 
Sir  Charles  Wood  became  csftittted 
with  the  dictatonhip  we  have  aSh^ 
to ;  and  we  now  entreat  the  atteoika 
of  our  readers  to  the  manna'  in  vbkk 
he  proceeded  to  exercxae  its  unVrahted 
authority. 

The  first  effects  of  the  ehaioe  ¥«« 
experienced  in  the  Indian  Ccasd, 
the  institution  created  by  Ps£s> 
ment,  with  the  view  of  retaining  m 
much  as  possible  of  the  old  fWmL 
The  Statute  empowers  the  Setn- 
tary  of  State  to  divide  this  GcvMal 
into  committee^  whidi  Lord  Staaky 
consistently  effected  as  neszlj  as 
possible  on  the  prindples  observed  is 
the  Court  of  Directora  The  leadt 
was  to  continue  the  initiative  in  tk 
despatch  of  business,  with  the  cob- 
mittee  to  whose  department  it  no- 
tained.  The  committee  reporteato 
the  Council;  and  the  Secr^aiy  of 
State  having  conddered  their  r^art, 
and  consulted  any  of  the  exec&tin 
officers  he  mi^ht  think  fit,  caiiv 
into  the  Council,  prepared  to  diaeiiB 
and  decide  the  matter  in  dehbeia- 
tion  with  his  parliamentary  adviaos: 
Sir  Charles  Wood  haa  altered  tbe 
whole  process.  He  has  removed  the 
initiative  to  himself  or  one  of  his  in- 
der-secretaries,  referring  imy  points 
he  thinks  fit  to  a  oommittee,  com- 
posed  of  such  members  of  tbe  Cood- 
cil  as  he  may  name  for  the  parti- 
cular occasion.  Their  report,  we 
understand,  instead  of  goiag  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  Coundl,  is 
considered  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  private,  and  comes  before  the 
Council,  if  the  Council  u  conatHedai 
all,  in  the  form  that  may  be  given 
to  it  in  his  private  room.  The 
members  of  the  Council  oomplaiii 
that  thejT  are  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  simply  offering  an  opinion, 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
think  fit  to  ask  for  it  When  he 
has  decided  the  question,  they  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  result, 
and  may  record  their  dissents  if 
they  please ;  but  their  collective  vote, 
whether  in  oommittee  or  in  oouncQ, 


*  Sir  PatRck  Gnnt,  Commuider-in-Chief  at  Madras,  eubsequently  wrote  to  be 
included  in  this  cat^gory^  express! j  stipuIatiBg;  however,  that  thepairanaye  should 
be  rescrred  to  the  authorities  in  India. 
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has  become  absolutely  powerless, 
save  in  the  few  cases  wnere  the  Act 
has  made  the  consent  of  the  Council 
indispensable. 

Now,  we  are  not  inquiring  at 
present  whether  Lord  Stanley  or 
Sir  Charles  Wood  has  best  inter- 
preted the  intentions  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  establishing  a  Council  of 
Indian  statesmen.  The  Conserya* 
tive  Minister  may  have  been  wrong, 
and  his  Whig  successor  may  have 
more  accurately  discriminated  be- 
tween the  value  of  Indian  experi- 
ence and  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  All  we  now  urge 
is,  that  results  have  been  attained 
not  generally  anticipated  in  passing 
the  Act,  and  which  entirely  sweep 
away  the  notion  of  the  Council  being 
a  check  on  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Council  itself  has  not  been 
slow  to  discover  and  resent  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  blow  inflicted  on 
its  privileges  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to 
struggle  :  the  ground  has  continued 
to  shp  awajr  under  the  feet  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  and,  in  removing  to  the  West 
End,  the  Minister  wiliprobably  dis- 
cover that  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  have  brought  them  with  him.  The 
disunion  naturally  consequent  on  the 
new  treatment  will  only  irritate  Par- 
liament. Official  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  will  feel  the  "  incon- 
venience" of  retaining  colleagues  who 
can  correct  their  chief  in  tne  news- 
papers without  resigning  office :  and 
a  snort  bill,  to  save  India  the  salaries 
of  fifteen  gentlemen,  who,  in  their  pre- 
sent position,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  or  no  creat  utility  to  the  public 
service,  will  provoke  but  little  dis- 
cussion, and  less  opposition. 

After  revolutionising  the  Council, 
Sir  C.  Wood  proceeded  to  revise,  a  se- 
cond time,  the  establishment  of  the 
India  office.  The  reductions  having 
been  completed  by  Lord  Stanley, 
«nd  a  "permanent  establishment" 
sanctionea  by  the  Queen  in  council, 
under  the  authority  of  an  express 
statute,  there  might  seem  to  be  no 
power  in  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
effect  another  reorganisation.  At 
all  events,  the  Company's  servants, 
after  passing  the  ordeal  prescribed 
by  Parliament  on  the  change  of 
masters,  and  being  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  thought  them- 
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selves  safe  from  further  peril.  But 
those  who  so  argued  knew  little  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  the 
hands  of  a  Whig  minister.  Sir 
Charles  Wood  not  only  determined 
on  a  second  reorganisation  of  the 
whole  establishment,  but  obtained  a 
second  order  in  council,  to  sanction 
his  scheme,  before  those  who  were 
most  injuriously  afifected  knew  what 
was  to  be  done  with  them.  We  can- 
not pretend  to  know  what  passes  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  States 
but  we  hear  much  complaint  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  clerks  in  differ- 
ent departments  have  been  brought 
together  in  one  classified  order  of  pro- 
motion. A  special  difficulty  arising 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ap- 
pointments held  by  the  gentlemen 
called  "  writers,"  was  disposed  of  by 
simply  omitting  that  word  from  the 
new  order  in  council,  forty  or  fifty 
appointments  being  thus  cancelled  at 
a  stroke.  Some  of  the  holders  were 
actually  sent  away,  while  the  remain- 
der were  drafted  into  the  new  esta- 
blishment, on  greatly  reduced  emolu- 
ments. A  further  question  with 
respect  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  families  of  the  es- 
tablished clerks  has  been  settled  by 
Sutting  an  end  to  the  fund  altogether, 
'he  Secretary  of  State  undertakes  to 
make  good  the  claims  of  existing 
subscribers  from  the  revenues  of 
India,  and  the  door  is  closed 
against  any  new  admissions  for 
ever.  By  what  process  the  Indian 
revenues  can  be  legally  saddled  with 
this  charge,  or  tne  trust-deed  be 
abrogated  without  the  consent  of 
every  individual  subscriber  and 
pensioner,  are  questions  which  the 
LegiBlature  or  the  Courts  may  some 
dajr  have  to  consider.  Meantime,  it 
is  interesting  to  the  Indian  services, 
and  to  Ou  Indian  creditor^  to  know 
the  extent  of  authority  actually  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  of  State  over 
securities  upon  which  they  have  ad- 
vanced their  money. 

The  Home  establishment  remains 
under  the  conviction  that  nothing  is 
secured.  The  existing  arrangements 
may  be  abrogated  by  Sir  C.  Wood^s 
successor  as  easily  as  he  overturned 
Lord  Stanley's ;  and  the  Company's 
servants,  destitute  of  political  and 
parliamentary  interest,  can   expect 
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bat  little  conaideration  in  the  various 
mutations  of  office. 

A  little  pergonal  incident  in  these 
arrangemeDts  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  position.  In  the  inquiry 
subsequent  on  the  break-down  of  our 
commissariat  and  military  store  de- 
partments in  the  Crimea,  attention 
was  often  directed  to  the  correspond- 
ing offices  under  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. We  remember  that  some  70,000 
cases  of  military  stores  weredespatcb- 
ed  from  the  India  House  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  every  one  of  which  arrived 
with  regularity  and  in  good  order  at 
its  destined  station  in  India.  These 
results  were  due  to  the  military  store 
department  at  the  India  House,  long 

E resided  over  by  Greneral  Bonner. 
lOrd  Stanley  augmented  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  this  department,  by 
adding  an  assistant  inspector-gene- 
ral, in  the  person  of  Colonel  Wil- 
loughby,  a  Bombay  artillery  officer 
of  experience  and  ability.  General 
Bonner  having  lately  closed  a  long 
official  career  by  accepting  the  pen- 
sion to  which  he  was  entitled,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  Colonel  Wil- 
loughby  woulu  succeed  his  superior. 
To  the  astonishment,  however,  of 
every  one,  Sir  C.  Wood  conferred  the 
vacant  office  on  the  Hon.  Mr  Talbot, 
a  civilian  whom  Lord  Stanley  had 
established  in  the  appointment  of 
"precis  writer"  in  the  Secretary's 
department  This  appointment  Sir 
C.  Wood,  always  reversing  the  acts 
of  his  more  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, wished  to  alK)lish ;  and,  on 
that  pretext,  he  has  actually  placed 
an  inexperienced  clerk  over  the 
head  of  Colonel  Willoughby,  with 
the  chief  direction  of  the  supply  of 
military  stores  to  the  Indian  army  ! 
To  smooth  matters  over.  Colonel 
WOloughby  is  complimented  with 
the  titie  of  Inspector-General,  and 
some  small  addition  to  his  salary; 
but  Mr  Talbot  takes  the  head  of 
the  department,  with  the  new  desig- 
nation of  "Director-General,"  and 
the  salary  of  ^1200  per  annum,  va- 
cated by  General  Bonner. 

As  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  a  recent 
debate,  declared, "  upon  his  honour  as 
a  gentleman,"  that  during  his  adminr 
istration  of  the  Admiralty  he  never 
made  a  single  appointment  from  any 
other  consideration  than  the  merits  of 
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the  candidate,  we  abstain  from  apply- 
ing to  this  transaction  the  l»ief  ap- 
pellation it  would  be  sure  to  receive 
if  perpetrated  by  a  less  immacolate 
minister.  Still,  in  our  beni|;bted 
condition,  we  are  utterly  miable  to 
discover  wbat  claims  Mr  Talbot 
could  possess  to  supersede  Colooel 
Willoughby ;  or  what  benefit  can  re- 
sult to  the -Indian  army  Irom  re- 
moving the  direction  of  its  militaiy 
stores  out  of  the  hands  of  an  expe- 
rienced military  officer  to  m  civiliao, 
who  perhaps  never  saw  anything 
approaching  nearer  to  the  suhjects  of 
his  official  charge  than  hia  own 
saddle. 

This  contempt  for  the  Company*! 
system  and  servants  at  home  augored 
ill  for  the  Indian  establishments. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  was  as  distinctly 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
local  army  as  Lord  Stanley.  Still, 
the  powerful  influences  of  the  H<»se 
Guards  were  at  work  on  the  op- 
posite track,  and  sundry  indica- 
tions soon  appeared  that  Ministeis 
would  be  glad  of  a  pretext  to  change 
their  views.  The  excuse  was  foonid 
in  what  has  been  ludicrously  termed 
the  "  European  mutiny,"  adisturbance 
provoked  oy  the  Government  itself, 
and  ending  m  its  ignominious  defeat, 
after  an  undignified  alternation  of 
bullying  and  coaxing.  Technically 
wrong,  because  the  letter  of  the  new 
act  was  against  them,  the  men  felt 
themselves  substantially  rigbt^  isaa- 
much  as  Parliament  had  no  moral 
right  to  dispose  of  their  services  be- 
hind their  backs,  and  withont  their 
consent  A  call  for  volunteers,  on 
the  usual  terms,  would  have  brought 
the  whole  force  to  the  Queen's 
standard.  The  attempt  to  coerce 
them  lost  India  a  body  of  10,000 
valuable  soldiers,  and  about  half  a 
million  of  money.  The  dispute  never 
had  the  slightest  bearing  on  the 
ouestion  of  a  local  force.  The  sol- 
aiers  had  not  been  long  enon^  in 
India  to  be  infected  with  any  local 
peculiarities.  Theirclaim  was  founded 
on  a  transaction  of  the  Imperial  Le- 
gislature, which  can  never  be  re- 
peated, it  would  have  equalljr  arisen 
among  Qaeen*s  soldiers  nad  it  been 
attempted  to  transfer  them  to  another 
service :  and  it  was  dealt  with  bv  the 
same  authorities,  in  India  and  at 
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home,  as  dispose  of  all  otber  ques- 
tions of  Gk)venimeiit,  civil  or  mili- 
tary. Still,  this  disturbance  was 
seized  upon  as  affording  ground  for 
the  desired  change  of  policy.  Minis- 
ters announced  themselves  converts 
to  the  Irishes  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  ;  and  Parliament  was  asked  to 
deliver  up  the  whole  of  the  Euro- 
pean troops  in  India  to  that  very 
Horse  Guards,  whom  it  had  pre- 
rioosly  so  much  distrusted. 

The  mode  in  which  this  measure 
was   proceeded  with   is   eminently 
characteristic  of  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment we  have  established  over  our 
Indian  possessions.  The  India  Coun- 
cil   were   known   to  be   decidedly 
averse  to  the  change;  their  convic- 
tions bad  been  strengthened  by  the 
inquiry  that  had  taken  place,  and 
they    were    prepared  to  offer  the 
strongest  remonstrances  against  the 
abolition  of  the  local  armies.    The 
Council  were  therefore  quietly  put 
aside,  and  the  Minister  appearea  in 
Parliament  with    a  bill,  on  which 
his  statutory  advisers  had  not  been 
consulted.    Sir  C.  Wood's  explana- 
tion   is,   that   the   question   being 
one  of  Imperial  rather  than  Indian 
policy,  its  decision  pertained  to  the 
Cabinet,  not  the  Council  of  India. 
While  the  Cabinet  was  deliberating, 
he  could  not  divulge  its  secrets  to 
the  Indian  councillors.   When  its  de- 
liberations were  concluded,  and  a 
decisiou  arrived  at  by  a  higher  power, 
there  was  no  room  to  consult  the 
inferior  authority.    Now,  we  cannot 
imagine   any   great   question   that 
would  not  admit  of  the  same  argu- 
ment.   The  €k)vemment  of  India  is, 
in  all  its  parts,  the  Government  of 
the  Crown;  evfiy  question  may  te 
declared  of  imperial  more  than  local 
interest ;  all  must  be  subject  to  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  Cabinet  and 
of  Parliament.    If  this  be  a  good 
reason  for  excluding  the  Councu  on 
a  question  so  manifestly  connected 
with  their  experience  and  knowled^ 
of  India,  it  must  be  equally  good  m 
every  other,  and  the  Council  may  as 
well  be  abolished.     This  is  mani- 
festly the  xdtimatiim  of  every  Whig 
argument. 

Still  it  may  be  said  that  Minis- 
ters alone  cannot  alter  the  law, 
and  the  objections  of  the  Council 
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would,  at  all  events,  be  heard  in  Par- 
liament. Do  not  let  us  be  too  sure 
of  that.  Sir  Charles  Wood  laid  his 
Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Euro- 

Sian  Local  Force  on  the  table  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons  without  afford- 
ing his  Council  the  opportunity  eveu 
of  recording  their  minutes  on  its 
provisions.  Colonel  Durand,  one  of 
their  number,  was  bold  enough  to 
submit  a  paper  which,  though  not 
formally  an  official  "minute,  was 
designed  to  embody  the  grave  ob- 
jections entertained  to  the  mea- 
sure. This  paper,  we  believe,  has 
not  been  made  public;  but  it  was 
communicated  to  several  persons; 
and,  to  the  surprise  and  mdiena- 
tion  of  the  writer,  it  was  founU  to 
have  been  garbled  by  the  omission  of 
certain  portions  of  his  argument  and 
authorities.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  on 
being  taxed  with  this  offence  by  Mr 
Horsman,  affirmed  that  he  had  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Durand  for  the 
omission,  and  was  forthwith  indig- 
nantly contradicted  by  the  gallant 
officer  himself  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  I  Such  is  the  way  in  which 
Parliament  is  approached  by  tho 
Council  it  has  specially  appointed  for 
the  elucidation  of  Inaian  questions. 
Unconnected  with  politics,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  House,  tnese  gen- 
tlemen could  at  no  time  hope  to 
maintain  a  successful  resistance  to 
Ministers ;  but  even  the  poor  chance 
of  attempting  it  is  denied. 

We  may  be  asked  who  Colonel 
Durand  is,  that  his  representation 
should  be  especially  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ?  Colonel  Durand  is  a  Bengal 
officer  of  thirty  years'  standing, 
who,  after  serving  m  the  Engineers, 
and  on  various  public  works,  was 
sent  into  Afghanistan,  became  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  subsecpiently  filled  the  offices 
of  commissioner  in  Moulmein,  poli- 
tical agent  in  Gwalior,  resident  at 
Nagpore,  and  governor  -  general's 
agent  in  Central  India.  After  the 
insurrection  of  the  sepoys,  he  was 
sent  for  by  Lord  Canning,  and  speci- 
ally employed  in  collecting  evidence 
and  information  with  respect  to  the 
reorganisation  of  the  army.  With  this 
information  he  was  despatched  to 
England,  to  communicate  the  views 
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of  the  Goyernor-General,  aad  the  In-    escape  unscathed  Jrom  the  meidlea 
dian  authorities   generally,  to  her 


M^'est/sC^oTemment.  Lord  Stanley 
deputed  this  officer  to  Ist  his  im- 

S^tant  mass  of  evidence  before  the 
ilitary  Commission  of  1858,  and  he 
was  subsequently  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  India.  Cer- 
tainly this  was  no  ordinary  witness; 
nor  is  his  eyidence  doubtfully  or 
obscurely  expressed.  He  declared 
before  the  Commission  that  the 
retention  of  a  local  arm^r  was  re- 
quired, ''both  on  the  principle  of 
economy,  and  also  upon  theprmciple 
of  not  having  a  discontentea  bodjrof 
officers,  which  is  really  a  very  im- 
porlant  thing,  considering  the  pre- 
sent state  of  IndiaT  And  he  aaded 
these  grave  and  alarming  expres- 
sions: ''It  appears  to  me  that  it 
involves  the  question,  Whbthsb  we 

SHALL  KEEP  OR  LOSE  InDLA.1  BecaUSO 

you  require  in  India  a  body  of  officers 
who  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  estranged 
from  the  countiy,  who  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  the 
people;  and  you  can  obtain  in  no 
other  way  a  set  of  gentlemen  who 
are  thoroughly  fit  for  the  work  they 
have  to  perform."*  We  confess, 
for  our  own  part,  that  we  should 
have  thought  every  word  of  such  an 
authority  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  Parliament  and  the  nation.  Nei- 
ther should  we  have  relished  the 
position  in  which  the  Minister  placed 
nimself,  when,  having  excused  a 
suppression  by  affirming  that  it  was 
maae  with  Colonel  Durand's  consent, 
he  was  indi^antlv  contradicted  by 
the  Colonel  mmself  in  the  columns 
of  the  leading  loumaL 

Unfortunately  this  was  not  the  only 
damaging  accusation.     Sir  Charles 


exposures  of  Mr  Horsmaii.  AlltkiB 
is  very  sad  and  very  humiliatisg. 
Parliament  would,  beyond  all  (pes. 
tion,  have  rejected  the  bill;  bat  tbe 
failures  of  Government  had  been 
already  so  numerous,  tibiat^  vith 
another  plainly  impending  in  the 
Bankmptcv  Bill,  Lord  Palmentoo 
deteroiined  to  insist  on  psanng  thii 
Indian  measure,  and  there  vaa  no 
party  in  the  House  at  the  fag  end  d 
Uie  session  strong  enough  to  resist  it 
Thus  another  momentous  piece  of 
Indian  legislation  has  been  vmo^ 
from  the  necessities,  not  thejadg- 
ment,  of  a  perplexed  and  exbaosted 
Parliament.  No  one  can  pretend  to 
say  that  the  question  halanoed  be- 
tween the  condicting  anthoritiefl  is 
1859,  and  which  the  weight  of  en- 
dence  decided  in  favour  of  the  loal 
force  with  the  great  majority  of 
impartial  minds,  was  more  cIokIj 
studied,  or  better  argued,  in  the 
session  that  has  just  closed,  llie 
pretence  of  the  European  "mntiaj. 
IS  too  shallow  to  call  for  delibenie 
refutation.  It  was  the  merest  stalk- 
ing-horse for  a  foregone  concInsioiL 
The  Horse  Guards,  in  short,  collected 
its  forces  at  the  critical  mmentm 
a  sudden  onslaught  and  carried  the 
point  with  a  rush.  We  are  left 
again  to  speculate  on  the  qoestion 
stated  by  Colonel  Durand,  whethCT 
"we  shall  keep  or  lose  India. 
Whatever  opinion  be  held  on  the 
organisation  of  the  Indian  amy,  it 
seems  impossible  to  deny  tvo  tomgs : 
First,  that  the  recent  bfJJ  hw  ^ 
carried  without  mature  deliberation; 
and  secondly,  that  no  one  knors 
exactly  what  the  Legislature  ms 
really  assented  to.    Like  the  Act  lor 


-in  assuring 
the  incredulous  House  that  neither 
he  nor  his  under  secretary  were 
responsible  for  the  proved  delay 
of  the  papers.  The  blame  was  laid 
on  the  printer,  and  the  military 
secretary  Colonel  Baker  (who  could 
not  write  in  the  Tdmes) ;  but  the 
right  honourable  baronet  did   not 


aamagmg  accusation,  bir  unaries  really  assented  to.  juae  me  a^**  *^' 
Wood  was  again  obliged  to  have  re-  the  transfer  of  the  governmenUw 
course  to  his  "  honour  as  a  gentle-  measure  is  purely  destructive,  Thw 
man" — a  lamentable  necessity  to  abolished  the  Companv's  goveni- 
occur   so   frequently — in   assuring    ment— this  has  destroyed  theif^^^^" 

tary  system.  In  either  case,  if  any- 
thing better  should  succeed,  it  viu 
not  be  to  the  wisdom  of  Farimcni 
that  we  shall  owe  it  ,      ,^ 

The  bill  itself  simply  abrogates 
the  power  of  enlisting  Eawpea» 
recnuts  for  service  exdufiively  » 
India.     It  follows  that  the  vboia 


•  Report  presented  to  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  dated  7th  M«rdi 
1859;  Appendix,  Question  6 J  20 — Nov.  25,  1858. 
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European  force  in  the  country  must 
be  supplied   by  the   regiments   of 
the  line;  but  the  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  that  purpose  are  not 
even  faintly  shadowed  forth.     We 
are  left  to  conjecture  how  the  ob- 
jections that  weighed  so  much  last 
year  are  to  be  obviated  under  the 
new  system.  Whether  it  wilJ,  indeed, 
prove  more  or  less  burdensome  to  the 
revenues — more  or  less  effective  in 
the  supply  of  seasoned  and  disciplined 
troops  —more  or  less  onerous  to  the 
regular  army— remains  as  much  in 
doubt  as  ever.    How  the  great  diffi- 
ctilty  of  transport  is  to  be  acljusted, 
no  one  pretends  to  explain.  ML  that 
we  have  is  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
assurance  that  the  Horse  Guards  is 
really  veiy  anxious  to  do  its  dutv ; 
and  upon  that  we  are  to  hope  for  tne 
best.    Meantime,  the  step  taken  is 
irrevocable ;  the  existing  armies  are 
destroyed  —  the  very  power  of  re- 
cruiting them  is  taken  away.     If 
all  that  has  been  ur^ed  against  the 
amalgamation  should  be  verified  in 
the  result,  there  will  be  no  help  for 
it.    If  the  revenues  of  India  should 
be  ruinously  crippled  by  the  experi- 
ment—if the  reliefs  should  be  uncer- 
tain and  often  delayed — if  the  troops 
in  the  country  should  be  frequentijr 
unseasoned,  or  diminished  by  requisi- 
tions from  home  to  a  degree  that  shall 
imperil  the  empire — we  shall  only 
have  to  remina  ourselves  that  the 
step  is  taken,  and  cannot  be  recal- 
led.   The  very  power  of  retracing  it 
is  abolished,  and  we  must  bear  the 
consequences  as  we  may.    It  is  a 
leap  in  the  dark. 

So  much  as  regards  the  primary 
question  of  the  European  garrison. 
But  the  bill  is  hardly  less  sweeping 
in  its  effects  upon  the  native  armies 
still  to  be  maintained  in  each  presi- 
dency. These  are  to  be  whoUv  de- 
prived of  their  present  supply  of 
European  officers ;  and  so  far  as  we 
can  understand  the  very  shadowy 
sketch  given  us  of  the  intended  suo- 
cedaneum,  a  staff  corps  is  to  be 
substituted,  composed  exclusively  of 
officers,  from  which  not  only  the  na- 
tive troops  are  to  be  officered,  but 
a  large  share  of  the  political  appoint- 
ments to  be  filled.  In  connection 
with  this  staff  corps^  no  fibres  are 
produced    from   which    either    its 
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strength  or  its  cost  can  be  even  ap- 
proximately conjectured.  LordEIlen- 
i>orough  is  of  opinion  that  it  must 
munberdve  thousand  officers,  and  be 
attended  with  an  expense  altogether 
ruinous.  His  lordship  was  an  early 
advocate  for  the  tranener  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Queen's  Ministers, 
but  he  regards  the  present  result  with 
the  utmost  dismay.  We  have  here 
another  evidence  how  little  people 
knew  what  they  were  doing  when 
Ftoliament  relieved  the  sepoys  of  the 
task  of  destroying  the  Company's 
rule. 

It  is  sufficiently  startling  to  hear 
of  an  addition  of  five  thousand  com- 
missioned officers  to  her  Majesty's 
army  at  one  swoop ;  still  more  so  to 
find  that  they  will  constitute  a  kind 
of  caste  in  India,  every  member  of 
which  will  be  entitled  to  lucrative 
employment,  the  feature  most  ob- 
jected to  in  the  Company's  civil 
service.  But  these  are  little  when 
compared  with  the  effect  of  such 
an  institution  on  the  army  in  eene- 
raL  The  Indian  staff  corps  wul  be 
the  model  school  of  the  profession. 
Always  on  duty,  and  in  command  of 
a  conquered  and  subject  race,  its 
militaiy  esprit  will  know  no  admix- 
ture of  constitutional  law  and  liberty. 
Its  superior  emoluments  will  attract 
the  junior  officers,  while  its  constant 
experience  will  tend  to  make  it  the 
nursjBry  of  all  the  commands  in  the 
empire.  These  results  would  revolu- 
tionise the  British  army  in  the  direc- 
tion most  distasteful  to  the  British 
public.  The  scheme  would  not  only 
inflict  on  India  a  large  number  (as 
we  believe)  of  very  incompetent  offi- 
cers, but  it  would  make  her  pay  for 
educating  an  army  on  the  continental 
model,  to  supplant  our  own  national, 
semi-political,  and  semi-civilian  pro- 
fession of  arms.  This  is  said  on  the 
supposition  that  such  a  corps  can 
really  be  established ;  but  the  project 
is  a  mere  embryo  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. All  that  we  know  is.  that  the 
existing  system  is  destroyea.  What 
is  to  come  after,  depends  very  much 
on  the  complexion  of  Sir  C.  Wood's 
hopes;  and  ne  is  a  veiy  hopeful  man ; 
— something  more  on  the  chances  of 
a  happy  suggestion  from  some  wiser 
head  ^— but  most  of  all  upon  the  kind 
Providence  which  is  said  to  be  espe- 
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ciall^  vigilant  over  idiots  and  people 
walking  in  their  sleep.  Meantime 
the  Company's  officers  have  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  they  are  cast 
into  the  crucible  which  has  already 
melted  down  the  Home  Establish- 
ment, and  calcined  its  Widows'  Fund 
to  powder. 

I^ezt  to  the  army,  India's  most  im- 
portant question  is  Finance;  and  this 
too  has  had  to  endure  the  review  of 
her  Mmesty's  Ministers.  We  have 
had  budgets  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
Calcutta.  The  former  are  chiefly 
*'  conspicuous  for  the  absence"  of  any 
accurate  knowledge  or  defined  policy. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  "hopjes,"  by  a 
judicious  reduction  of  military  ex- 
penditure, and  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  to  bring  the  charge  within  the 
income  in  a  few  years ;  but  he  has 
no  estimate  either  of  the  reductions 
or  of  the  produce  of  the  new  taxa- 
tion—no notion  of  the  number  of 
years  required  ;  cannot  even  tell  to 
a  million  or  two  the  probable  deQcit 
in  the  current  jrear.  He  comforts 
himself  by  thinking  that  he  made  a 
lucky  guess  last  year ;  for  although 
he  was  altogether  wrong,  both  in  the 
income  and  the  expenditure,  his  errors 
so  nearly  neutralised  each  other,  that 
the  balance  came  out  within  half-a- 
millionoftheMinister'sestimate!  So 
he  takes  this  for  a  happv  omen,  and 
puts  his  trust  in  Providence  for  the 
future. 

On  one  point  only  did  Sir  Charles 
Wood  appear  to  entertain  a  definite 
view ;  and  that  was  so  far  from  being 
either  profound  or  original,  that  it  is 
the  standing  nostrum  of  the  Times. 
This  great  resource  is  to  refuse  the  In- 
dian Exchequer  the  benefit  of  the  Im- 
perial guarantee,  in  order  that  the 
focal  governments  may  be  compelled 
to  economy  by  a  sense  of  their  ex- 
clusive responsibili^  for  the  debt 
The  injustice  of  this  policy  is  only 
equalled  by  its  absurdity.  India 
has  no  government  but  what  is  im- 
posed upon  her  by  the  Queen's  Minis- 
ters. Her  finances  are  directed  by 
an  English  Viceroy,  selected  by  the 
Ministry  for  the  time  being,  hold- 
ing office  for  five  years,  and  all  the 
time  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Afghan  war,  which  added  eighteen 
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millions  to  the   Indi&ii   debt,  was 
ordered  by  the  Queen's  Ministers  firom 
home;  so  was  the  Persuui  eaqpedi- 
tion,  which,  bj  weakening  the  Euro- 
pean garrison,  contributed  to  pred- 
pitate  the  sepoy  mutiny.    The  Hone 
Guards  then  insisted  on  withdraw- 
ing  regiments  in  spite  of  Lord  I>al- 
housie  8  most  earnest  remonstzanee ; 
at  other  tdmes,  regiments  have  b^n 
imposed  upon  India  in  opposition  to 
the  reclamations  of  her  own  ant^iori- 
ties.    With  such  facts  staring  ns  in 
the  fiice,  where  is  the  equity  of  tellisg 
India  she  must  bear  her  own  re^xm- 
sibilities  1    Again,  how  ridicnloos  it 
seems  to  pre»^  this  doctrine  to  a 
Covemment  which,  if  it  had  any 
local  responsibility,  loses  it  eveiy 
five  years!     Lord  Auckland  made 
the  Afghan  war,  and,  after  gaining 
an  earldom  for  himself,  left  t&  ^  re- 
sponsibility "  of  the  aebt  to  Lcmi 
Ellenborough.    Lord  Dalhousie  con- 
quered an  empire  which  the  Hcffse 
Guards  refused  to  garrison,  and  Lord 
Canning  must  bear  the  **  responsi- 
bility."   Lord  Canning  drifts  mto  a 
mutiny,  and  some  yet  unknown  im- 
personation of  India  is  to  be  **  re- 
sponsible"  for   the  cost!     If  the 
Indian    taxpayers    had    the  sem- 
blance of  a  control  over  their  ex- 
chequer,  you    might    tsJk   of  the 
country  bearing  its  own  burdens; 
but  the  idea  is  altogether  out  of  place 
when  applied  to  a  viceroyalty  ap- 
pointed and  directed  from  homt^  the 
nolders  of  which  refi:ularlvquit  office 
before  the  financial  results  of  their 
policy  can  become  apparent 

If  anvthing  further  were  required  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  this  shallow 
device,  it  would  be  its  entire  failure  to 
accomplish  its  own  end.  The  object 
of  withholding  the  imperial  guaran- 
tee, is  to  prevent  India  from  running 
into  debt  ^  but  India  has  borrowed, 
is  borrowing,  and  must  always  bor- 
row, whenever  the  necessity  arises. 
The  very  Ministers  who  impose  this 
restraint,  borrowed  a  million  in  her 
name  last  year.  If  it  were  possible 
to  establish  a  distinction  between 
the  Indian  and  the  imperial  govern- 
ments, it  would  encourage  borrow- 
ing, rather  than  restrain  i^  to  let  the 
former  go  into  the  market  on  its 
own  separate  credit  If  the  local 
government  were  obliged  to  procure 
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the  guarantee  of  the  imperial,  the 
latter  would  possess  a  direct  check 
in  the  power  of  refusal ;  bat  if  the 
Indian  exeheqaer  can  trade  on  its 
own  account,  its  authorities  may 
open  a  loan  when  they  please,  and 
indulge  in  extravagance  to  their 
hearts'  content 

After  all,  will  any  one  seriously  ask 
himself,  what  is  the  meaning  of  au 
Indian   burden  as  distinct  from  an 
imperial  one  ?  Can  the  Indian  credi- 
tor sue  for  his  money  in  the  British 
courts,  and,  on  obtaining  judgment, 
seize  the  country  as  he  would  fore- 
close a  mortgage  ?   Or  can  a  foreign 
government  demand  payment  on  be- 
half of  its  subjects  from  defaulting 
India,  and  make  reprisals  on  its  com- 
merce, without  involving  the  imperial 
administration?    When  loans  were 
contracted  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, there  might  have  been  a  shadow 
to   lurk  behind ;  but  now  that  the 
mask  is  dropped,  and  the  creditor 
deals  direct   witn  the  confidential 
advisers  of  the  imperial  Crown,  who 
hut  that  Crown  is  the  real  debtor ) 

Every  one  knows  this— knows  that 

England  will  not  part  with  India; 

that  her  own  credit  and  the  interests 

of  her  native  subjects  will  compel  the 

payment  of  India's  debts;  and  all 

that  we  get  by  offering  our  worst 

security  instead  of  our  best,  is,  that 

we  pay  five  or  six  per  cent  for  our 

money  instead  of  three.  If  a  wealthy 

lauded  proprietor  should  be  seized 

with  the  whim  of  raising  money  by 

mortgaging  an  old  farm,  which  there 

was  a  moral   assurance  he   would 

sacrifice  his  whole  property  to  pre- 
serve, his  whole  property  would  vir- 
tually be  the  security.    The  lender 

would  make  him  pay  for  his  whistle, 

by  charging  a  higher  interest  than 

would  ^  due  on  a  more  ne^tiable 

paper ;  but  the  debt  would  be  as 

sate  as  the  borrower's  whole  resources 

could  make  it 

The  only  result,  then,  of  this  not- 
able policy,  devised  to  keep  down 

Indian  debt,  is  to  add  two  mil- 
lions to  its  amount  in  the  shape  of 

interest,  by  sending  its  exchequer  to 

the  worst  market  instead  of  the  best. 
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Great  Britain,  as  long  as  she  keeps 


of  making  Middlesex  or  Yorkshire 
separately  responsible  for  their  share 
of  the  public  burdens.  No  doubt, 
the  idea  of  a  separate  Indian  respon- 
sibility pleases  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  having  little  confidence 
in  its  own  ability  to  deal  with  Indian 
finance,  is  glad  to  take  refuge  in  this 
imaginary  protection.  But  this  con- 
tinual recourse  to  sfuims^  in  order  to 
hide  the  want  of  a  genuine  policy,  is 
the  great  danger  we  are  bent  on  ez- 
posing[.  The  foolish  bird  with  her 
head  in  the  sand,  is  quite  as  safe 
from  observation  as  our  Indian  em- 
pire is  from  destruction  under  this 
kind  of  management.  Parliament 
cannot  expect  to  reform  the  Indian 
finances  by  shutting  its  ears  and 
calling  out,  "  No  child  of  mine."  It 
must  be  content  to  go  into  questions 
a  great  deal  deeper  than  Sir  Charles 
Wood  can  sound.  It  has  swept 
away  the  Company  who  made  the 
empire  and  generally  managed  to 
right  its  finances  when  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  could  be  kept  from  in- 
curring new  burdens,  and  it  must 
expect  to  look  after  the  government 
created  in  its  stead. 

An  attempt  at  a  more  rational  line 
of  action  was  exhibited  in  sending 
out  Mr  Wilson  to  restore  the  Indian 
finances  to  a  sound  and  solvent  con- 
dition. It  was  a  good  thought  to 
turn  to  this  account  a  place  created  as 
a  piece  of  Whig  patronage  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  and  never  yet  pro- 
ductive of  any  appreciable  benefit  to 
the  Indian  government.  Some  good 
lawyers,  doubtless,  have  enjoyed  the 
princely  emoluments  of  the  fourth  seat 
in  the  Governor-General's  Council ; 
but  we  never  heard  that  much  advan- 
tage had  resulted  to  the  local  legis- 
lation, or  to  any  other  department 
of  government ;  save  that  Sir  Barnes 
Peacock  seems  to  have  done  good 
service  in  the  military  line,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  throughout  the  sepoy  mutiny. 
It  was  well,  then,  to  take  advantage 
of  this  place  to  introdace  a  sort  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Indian  Exchequer ; 
but  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
office  had  been  disembarrassed  of 
the  fiction  of  a  separate  Indian  re- 
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India,  must  oe  answerable  for  its ,  sponsibility,  and  if  it  had  been  con- 
debts  ;  and  if  the  empire  is  not  to  be  ferred  on  some  one  acquainted  with 
dismembered,  we  might  as  well  talk  the  specialties   of   Indian    finance. 
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We  hMre  no  vish  to  dispange  the 
abilities  or  indostiy  of  the  ri«:ht 
honourable  gentleman  who  has 
fonnd  an  earty  giare  in  the  land 
where  he  might  iairly  have  antici- 
pated wealth^  and  distinction.  We 
ooold  not  join  in  the  flonrisb  oi 
tmmpets  wherewith  his  appoint- 
ment was  annoanced  by  his  col- 
kagnes  in  the  Ministry  and  news- 
paper press;  but  neither  will  we 
dirtnrb  bis  ashes  by  detailing  the 
objections  to  which  it  was  juainly 
obnoxioosL  SnflSoe  it  to  say,  thit 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  both  of 
the  history  and  uie  principles  of 
Indian  finance.  Erery  non-bar- 
barons  people  has  its  own  financial 
system,  founded,  doubtless,  on  a 
few  leading  pindples  common  to  all 
civilised  societies,  but  infinitely  di- 
versified by  the  quality  and  tenure 
of  the  land — hy  the  political  and  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  natives — 
and  by  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  commerce.  India  possesses 
such  an  indigenous  system,  dating 
finom  a  time  when  Great  Britain  was 
the  abode  of  savages,  and  so  inter- 
woven with  the  popular  habits  that 
it  has  survived  the  military  revolu- 
tions of  ages,  and  imposed  itself  on 
each  successive  conqueror.  The  Pa- 
tan  and  M(>ghul  emperors  were  glad 
to  employ  the  superior  financial 
skill  or  Hindu  Dewans  to  regulate 
their  exchequer.  The  famous  Ayeen 
Akbfry,  which  Warren  Hastings  pro- 
cured to  be  translated  as  an  evidence 
how  far  the  Moghul  administration 
had  retained  the  superior  principles 
of  the  governments  they  destroyed.* 
was  the  work  of  the  Hindu  raj  an 
Todar  Mul,  striving  to  restore  the 
leading  features  of  native  finance. 
In  a  word,  there  are  two  points  on 
which  the  natives  of  India,  so  sub- 
missive on  all  others,  have  uniform- 
ly and  successfully  resisted  the  in- 
novations of  their  conquerors — rdi- 
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gian  and  taxaUion—iht  altar  aid  the 
purse.    These  are  the  qaestiom  ob 
which  they  continue  at  the  preee&t 
day  uniformly  most  susceptible.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing,  under  the 
M(^al  emperors,  for  a  whole  village 
or  district  to  abandon  their  homea 
and  take  to  the  jungle,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  novel  exactions  of 
some  ignorant  subahdar  or  his  ra- 
pacious dewan.     And  no  one  vho 
nas  ever  been  present  at  a  junaa- 
bundyin  the  quietest  parts  of  India 
will  doubt  that  the  same  spirit  stall 
survivesL     It  is  the  very  pinBt  (oar 
readers  will  remember)  on  whidi  the 
Madras  authorities  were  accosed  of 
employing  torture  to   subdue  the 
resolution  of  the  village  tax-pajem 
We  should  have  thought  that  we 
had  had  enough  of  overriding  the 
native    system  by  porely  B^lish 
financiers    in  the  well- intentioDed 
blunders  of  Lord  Gomwallis ;  bat  the 
experiment,  it  seems,  was  to  be  re- 
peated on  a  larger  scale.    HaTing 
nearly  lost  India  by  a  mutiDj  pro- 
voked by  inexcusable  n^lect  of  «^ 
prejudices,    we  seemed  determined 
to  try  how  far  we  could  ventare  on 
the  other  tender  ground,  hj  mt- 
mitting  the  exchequer  to  an  officer 
of  the  English  Treasmy,  so  little 
prepared  by  previous  stody,  apti- 
tude, or  disposition,  that  he  coaJd 
not  refrain  from  expretrnghis^ 
tonishment  and  reluctance  when  in- 
vited to  forsake  his  own  ixiOTemtan^ 
career  for  "a  sphere  of  public  doty 
altogether  new.*    "A  year  ago,  ex- 
chiimed  the  right  hononroble  genUflj 
man,  "  nothing  could  have  aOTWjea 
more  beyond  the  range  of  pro^j"!^ 
than  that  I  should  henowiddKa^ 
ing  the  Legislative  Conncil  of  India 
These  were  Mr  Wilson  a  owj  expita- 
sions  on  rising  to  mAl^ehisFimcai 
Statement  to  the  little  k^o^?;,^'?; 
peau  officials  who  are  permitted  w 
ape  the  forms  and  wield  the  powers 


♦  See  the  Governor-General's  minute  of  2fl  June  1783,  prefixed  to  Mr  Fiwa» 
Gkdwiu's  translation  of  the  Jyeat  Akbery.    His  words  are :   « It  will  Bbow  «««^ 
the  measures  of  their  Administration  approach  to  the  first  principles,  wliich  P^*^ 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  that  have  been  built  on  their  ruins,  and cer(ainiif 
eaty^  as  the  most  familiar,  to  the  minds  of  the  people,"    Akbar  s  ^i'*®^*^^?  **^oid 
author  of  this  work,  ascribes  the  system  which  he  unfolds  entirely  to  ^^,^^ 
and  genius  of  his  own  master.     But  thif  is  mere  Oriental  flattery:  '^^'*^'"^- 
lay  in  recognising  and  re-establishing  the  old  Hindu  finance,  which  had  ^"  5"^' 
restored  hy  hi^  predecessor,  Shere  Shah. 
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of  a  representative  assembly  on  behalf 
of  a  hundred  miUions  of  nnoonscioiui 
tax- payers. 

From  a  Minister  so  selected  and 
empowered,  -we  expect  not  only  ig- 
norance, bat  cx>ntempt  of  the  native 
financial  system.  Mr  Wilson's  State- 
ment is  characterised  by  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  as  **  precisely  such  a  one 
as  Mr  Qladstone  might  have  made 
to  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
It  includes  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  modem  finance,  and  woold 
have  been  in  advance  of  the  House 
of  Commons  less  than  twenty  years 
ago."     Now.  we  are  not  al>oat  to 
enter  into  the  controversv  between 
these  two  lominaries  of  the  English 
Treasury.     Sir  Charles  Trevelvan  is 
not  a  prudent  man ;  but  he  has  at 
least  the  advantage  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  Indian  revenue  system 
as  well  as  the  English ;  and  he  stands 
aghast  at  the  portentous  magnitude 
of  hia  rivaUs  innovationa  Neither  do 
we  mean  to  discuss  at  length  the 
arguments  for  or  against  Mr  Wilson's 
proposals — his  tobacco-tax,  his  licens- 
mg-tax,  or  his  income-tax.   Our  pre- 
sent object  is  not  so  much  to  examine 
any  Bx>ecific  measure  as  to  indicate 
the  vast,  and,  as  we  think,  ruinous 
amount  of  change  which  is  oeing  in- 
troduced into  all  the  depigments  of 
Indian  government,  apparentlv  with- 
out any  definite  policy,  and  even 
without  the  knowledge  or  suspicion 
of  the  British  Legislature.    Let  the 
merits  of  Mr  Wilson's  proposals  be 
what  they  may,  it  cannot  be  denied — 
Ist,  That  they  introduce  an  entirely 
new  element  into  the  existing  taxa- 
tion of  India ;  2d,  That  no  calcula- 
tions have  been  submitted  to  prove 
either  their  necessity  or  their  finan- 
cial result :  3d,  That  we  are  utterly 
in  the  darx  in  regard  to  their  po- 
litical effect  on  the  stabilitj^  of  the 
empire.     These   are  wellnigh    ad- 
mitted facts    with   all    who   have 
attended  to  the  papers  laid  before 
Parliament,  thougn  it  suits  the  Times 
and  other  journals,  who,  knowing  no- 
thing of  the  question,  naturally  dis- 
like to  have  to  write  upon  it,  to  de- 
ride them. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  first  point, 
AH  ingenious— but  not  ingenuous — 
attempt  has  been  made  to  mislead 
the  English  reader,  which,  to  do  Mr 
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^rason  justice,  does  not  appear  to 
have  proceeded  from  himself.  All 
that  he  ventured  to  promise  in  his 
"  Financial  Statement  was,  that  his 
policy  should  not  offend  "  the  reli- 
gioiis  views  and  rites  of  our  native 
fellow-subjects ;"  and  in  proof  of  this 
he  adduoea  the  "ancient  sacred  au- 
thority of  Menu,"  coupling  his  quo- 
tation with  the  poor  joke  that  '*  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  ancient  Hindoos 
must  have  been  contributed  to  the 
sacred  compiler  by  some  very  needy 
finance  minister  of  the  day.**  What 
Mr  Wilson  meant  by  the  *'  sacred" 
character  of  the  ancient  revenue  laws, 
is  not  very  obvious.  Rrobably  he  con- 
founded the  Institutes  of  Menu  with 
the  Yedas  or  the  Pnranas,  and  fan- 
cied that  those  elaborate  philosophi- 
cal treatises  were  somehow  connected 
with  the  religion  of  modem  India. 
He  might  as  well  have  asked  the 
House  of  Commons  to  agree  to  the 
French  Treaty  on  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  AsSirCharlesTre- 
velyan  remarks,  ''not  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  tax-payers  ever  heard  of  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  which  stand  in 
about  the  same  relations  to  modem 
India  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Institutes 
do  to  modem  England."  Beyond 
Menu,  however,  Mr  Wilson  makes  no 
attempt  to  reconcile  his  scheme  with 
an^  native  authority,  past  or  present. 
This  flight  of  ingenuity  was  reserved 
for  his  colleague,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
and  it  has  been  eagerly  adopted  as  a 
shelter  against  the  damaging  expo- 
sures of  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Governments.  This  lucky  after- 
thought maintains  that,  up  "to 
1834-6,  taxes  on  incomes,  trades,  and 
professions  were  levied  almost  uni- 
versally throughout  British  India 
under  various  names,  and  that  they 
were  then  abolished  in  parts  of  Ben- 
gal, and  throughout  the  North- West- 
em  Provinces  and  Bombay,  not  be- 
cause they  were  in  theory  bad  taxes, 
but  because  they  were  so  unfairly 
assessed  and  unequally  levied  that  it 
was  difficult  to  reform  them  in  their 
then  existing  shape."  We  fancy  we 
have  heard  sometning  very  like  the 
last  objection  brou^nt  against  our 
own  income-tax,  and  it  seems  a  curi- 
ous way  of  recommending  her  Ma- 
jesty's rale  to  the  natives  of  India, 
to  teU  them  that  the  great  coup  of 
2  p 
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her  special  finance  minister  is  simply 
the  reviyal  of  a  taxation  abolished 
nnder  the  CompaDy  for  the  nnfair- 
oess  and  ineqaality  of  its  incidence. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  there  is  too 
mach  tmth  in  this  sin^lar  defence. 
The  Madras  Board  of  Revenue  also 
point  out  that  Mr  Wilson's  ''bill 
18,  to  all  intents  and  jnirposes, 
the  Mohturfa^  simplified  m  so  far 
as  four  fixed  rates  of  taxation  are 
substituted  for  the  numerous  vary- 
ing rates  now  prevailing,  but  ex- 
tended in  its  application,  and  de- 
clared perpttuaU  They  complain 
accordingly  of  the  reimposition  of  a 
tax,  the  abolition  of  which  had  ac- 
tually taken  place  in  the  other  pre- 
sidencies, and  "  had  been  announced 
in  Parliament  and  'promised  to  the 
people'  at  Madras  atso.**  Still  the 
novelty  of  Mr  Wilson's  financial  po- 
licy is  nothing  refuted  by  its  being 
also  retroCTessive  and  disappointing. 
The  "  Mohturfa,"  though  in  substance 
an  income-tax,  was  free  from  the 
particular  element  which  in  Eng- 
land, no  less  than  in  India,  is  felt  to 
be  most  objectionable ;  it  instituted 
no  inquiry  into  the  actual  incoine  of 
the  indivkliud  tax-payer.  The  traders 
and  artisans  liable  to  the  tax,  were 
dassfjied  according  to  the  ostensible 
extent  of  their  business,  and  each 
class  paid  a  uniform  rate  of  taxation. 
No  doubt  the  divisions  were  un- 
equal and  unfair,  and  on  that  account 
the  tax  waa  very  properly  abolished. 
The  "Mohttfrfa,"  moreover,  admitted 
what  is  called  the  "lump  assessment" 
—that  is,  the  payment  to  Govern- 
ment of  one  sum  for  a  whole  class, 
who  were  left  to  arrange  the  indivi- 
dual incidence  among  themselves. 
These  peculiarities  were  attended  by 
their  proper  evils.  The  contribution 
was  based  upon  presumption  instead 
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of  proof;  it  was  liabfe  to  be  rained 
or  lowered  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officials,  European  and  native;  it 
enriched  a  swarm  of  rapacioos  native 
collectors,  and  waa  very  unproduc- 
tive to  the  State.  To  an  English 
financier,  such  results  appear  more 
intolerable  than  the  ^'  vexatious  in- 
quisition" so  much  complained  of  aX 
home.  But  the  natives  think  other- 
wise. We  have  no  objeetion  to  crm- 
fide  our  pecuniary  circumstanees  to 
the  Government ;  we  only  object  to 
their  being  known  to  our  neighbours. 
But  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  in  India : 
there  the  Gk>vemment  is  the  olt|er^ 
of  fi:eneral  distrust,  and  the  people 
readily  combine,  like  all  subject  po- 
pulations, to  exclude  it  from  «iv 
Knowledge  of  their  private  affairs. 

In  respect,  therefore,  of  its  distio- 
guishing  feature,  Mr  Wilson^s  in- 
come-tax is  not  rescued  from  the 
odium  of  innovation,  by  bein?  loaded 
with  the  additional  unpopukrity  of 
the  Mohturfa.  As  for  the  other  ex- 
actions with  which  Sir  Bartle  Yten 
compares  it,  under  native  govern- 
ment and  under  our  own  rale  in 
earlier  times,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
suppose  that  such  precedents  can  be 
gravely  adduced  in  the  present  day. 
We  have  never  imagined,  and  shall 
not,  even  on  the  authority  of  the 
Oovemor-Grcneral  in  C  JundL  permit 
ourselves  to  imagine,  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's rule  in  India  is  really  to  be 
inaugurated  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
Mahratta  chowt,  or  the  financial 
razzias,  so  CTaphically  described  by 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  as  still  practised 
*'  in  all  native  states."  The  honour- 
able gentleman  has  allowed  himself 
to  revel  in  Oriental  pictures,  wbieh 
have  little  chance  of  being  seriously 
proposed  for  British  imitation.* 

To  return  to  Mr  Wilson,  we  say^ 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  minute  of  24th  April  1860 : — 
"  Moreover,  the  universal  practice  of  a  well-governed  !  native  state,  in  extricating 
itself  from  financial  difficulties  caused  by  war  or  famine,  by  past  extravagance,  or 
present  demand  for  more  than  the  current  income  will  afford,  is,  mutatis  mntamiU, 
strikingly  in  accordance  with  what  is  now  proposed  for  all  India. 

**  It  is  generally  something  in  this  wise  :  The  financial  minister  represents  to  the 
chief  or  sovereign  that  the  treasury  is  unable  to  meet  the  unusual  chaige,  or  that 
the  general  revenues  have,  from  temporary  causes,  fallen  short  of  the  sum  needed  to 
meet  the  current  charges.  The  matter  is  debated  in  durbar,  and  at  length  a  scheme 
is  adopted  and  carried  out.  A  certain  amount  of  pay,  perhaps  half  a  month,  a 
month,  or  two  moixths,  graduated  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  the 
fayowr  in  which  the  recipient  stands  at  court,  is  cut  from  all  departments,  heffinninff 
with  the  troopi  and  ending  with  the  courtiers.  At  ihe  same  time  iDstructiotis  are  sent 
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f\x9.t  hi8  mat  measure,  in  so  far  as  bill  has  no  fonndation  in  our  Indian 

ifc  stands  distinguished  fromacknow-  experience.   Those  traditions,  by  the 

ledf^ed  and  abolished  abuses,  is  an  just  observance  of  which  this  empire 

entire  noyelty  both  in  the  theory  was  acquired,  and  can  aJone  be  pie- 

and  practice  of  India.    His  income-  served,  have  no  place  in  it."  * 

tax  IS  as  portentous  an  innovation  '2.  We  maintain,  further,  that  no 

on  lon^-established  ideas,  as  a  gene-  sufficient  evidence  has  been  shown, 

xal  capitation  tax  would  be ;  a  "good  either  of  the  necessity  or  cf  the  finan- 

old  simple  plan,"  by  the  way,  and  cial   results  of  the  new  measures. 

one  for  which  the  "  sacred  authority  '*  Mr  Wilson  avows  ''  a  special  dislike 

of  the  Koran  might  unquestionably  to  prospective  budgets,"  whatever 

l>e  adduced,  if  limited  to  infidela    It  that   means  ;   yet  he   furnishes   a 

is  so  great  a  novelty,  that  no  native  prospective  estimate  (as  all  budgets 

vili  understand  its  operation  till  the  must)  of  the  probable  moomeand  ex* 

*'  vexatious  inquisition  **  comes  to  his  penditure  of  the  ensuing  ^ear.    The 

own  door.  It  isanovelty  which  breaks  peculiarity  is,  that  his  estimate  gives 

down  all  our  own  most  approved  po-  the  totals,  but  not  the  items  of  which 

licy,  reproduces  abolished  imposts, ex-  tbey  are   composed.     Results   are 

pands  and  perpetuates  exceptional  stated  under  the  usual  heads  both  of 

levies,  and,  reversing  the  course  of  revenue  and  chaige ;  but  the  pro- 

leidslation  which  has  so  long  laboured  cess  by  which  they  are  arrived  at  is 

tobuildupintermediateclassesybrings  kept  back.    Still  a  balance  is  struck 

down  the  Government  officer  direct  on  and  a  deficit  brought  out,  which  the 

every  individual  native,  and  thrusts  proposed  imposts  are  to  meet,  just  as 

its  hand  into  that  which,  next  to  his  if  a  detailed  estimate  had  been  given 

reli£^ion,  he  guards  with  the  most  in  the  usual  form.    All  that  we  can 

inviolable  secrecy.  To  use  Sir  Charles  make  out,  then,  is,  that  Mr  Wilson 

Trevelyan's  words,  submitted  to,  and  does  not  trust  the  figures — for  figures 

divegarded  by,  Mr  Wilson  :  "  This  he  must  have  had— which  make  up 

to  the  fiscal  officers  to  increase  the  imposts  on  all  who  can  afford  it.  Rent-free 
landholders  have  to  pay  a  fixed  portion  of  their  etlimated  income ;  on  anna  or  two 
in  the  nipee  is  added  to  all  ]an<l  assessments  ;  the  artisans  and  petty  traders  have 
to  pay  extra  cesses ;  and,  last  of  all,  *  a  benevolence/  proportioned  to  their  tvppoted 
wealth,  is  wrung  from  all  great  merchants,  bankers,  capitalists,  and  persons  p06- 
eessed  of  capital  and  living  on  their  means. 

"  Of  course  this  is  not  effects  without  remonstrance  and  strong  opposition. 
The  mjah  is  besieged,  now  hy  a  body  of  retainers  clamouring  for  their  full  pay — now 
by  a  band  of  blacksmiths  and  shoemakers,  or  cultivators,  declaring  they  must 
starve— by  a  &ivourite,  indignant  at  the  clipping  of  a  stipend — or  by  a  deputation 
of  merchants  and  bankers  complaining  of  the  badness  of  trade,  and  hinting  that 
such  heavy  imposts  must  compel  them  to  shut  their  shops  and  give  up  business. 
His  highness  is  fortunate  if  his  minister  has  anything  like  a  uniform  principle  to 
urge  as  an  argument  to  parry  such  demands  for  exemption — if  he  can  reply  that '  the 
uniform  rate  is  so  many  annas  in  the  rupee  of  income,  or  so  many  days'  pay  or 
estimated  profit,  and  that  all  must  pay  alike/  But  even  in  default  of  Euch  an  argu- 
ment, the  assertion  '  that  the  money  must  be  had — that  the  needs  of  the  state  must 
be  provided  for,'  is  generally  admitted  as  valid.  The  two  points  most  stoutly  con- 
tended for  by  the  tax-payer  are,  that  the  imposts  shall  not  be  permanent,  and  that 
too  strict  an  inquiry  shall  not  be  made  into  private  accounts.  Permission  to  assess 
a  lump-sum  among  themselves,  and  its  acceptance  under  some  form  which  marks  it 
as  a  contribution  to  a  temporary  exigency,  generally  reconcile  the  most  sensitive  body 
of  traders  to  a  demand  even  larger  than  their  apparent  means  would  warrant.  But 
in  one  form  or  another,  the  levy  of  a  tax  on  incomes,  trades,  and  professions,  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  out." 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  these  curious  precedents,  that  Mr  Wilson's  income- 
tax  IS  permanent,  and  not  temporary ;  that  it  is  to  be  levied  on  the  r^,  and  not 
the  **  estimated  "  income ;  and  that  instead  of  **  ending  with  the  courtiers,"  it  waa 
actually  proposed  to  exempt  all  "  parliamentary  stipend ;  *'  that  is  to  say,  the  emolu- 
ments of  Mr  Wilson  himself,  and  his  fellow-legislators,  from  any  contribution  what- 
ever !  We  have  not  observed  whether  this  shrewd  improvement  on  native  pre- 
cedent has  been  persevered  in  or  not. 

*  Minute,  Ist  December  1869. 
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his  totals,  and  wiahea  to  keep  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  notable  expedient  in 
reserve,  of  taking  the  chance  of  one 
error  neutralising  another,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  venr  materially  the  bal- 
ance. If  this  be  the  reason  of  Mr 
Wilson's  "special  dislike"  to  com- 
mit himself,  it  affords  bat  a  poor 
goarantee  for  the  accaracy  of  his  cal- 
cdationa  Neither  is  this  all  When 
Mr  Wilson  does  let  out  a  definite 
calculation,  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  stands 
ready  to  deny  its  accuracy.  He 
shows  that  the  decrease  in  the  mili- 
tary charges  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
alone  is  more  than  Mr  Wilson  has 
estimated  for  the  three  Presidencies  :* 
and  he  more  than  insinuates  that  the 
'* asserted  deficit"  of  six  and  a  half 
millions  includes  some  large  ]^ay- 
ments  for  the  Camatic  and  Tanjore 
debts,  which  will  not  recur  another 
year.  In  fine,  the  whole  €k)vem- 
ment  of  Madras  is  complained  of  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  "  making  a 
persevering  effort  in  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, from  the  20th  March  down- 
wards, to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
estimates  and  calculations  of  Mr 
Wilson."  t  instead,  however,  of  being 
subdued  by  the  frowns  and  censures 
of  his  official  superiors,  the  trouble- 
some Governor  perseveres  to  the 
last  in  this  unaccommodating  strain. 
"  After  all  the  sifting  which  the  sub- 
ject has  undergone,  I  confidently 
affirm  that,  if  an  overgrown  native 
army,  including  the  numerous  hetero- 
geneous levies  which  are  neither  mili- 
tary nor  police,  were  reduced  to  a 
moderate  native  auxiliary  force,  and 
a  well-regulated  and  well-superin- 
tended police,  and  the  European  force 
were  placed  on  the  diminished  esta- 
blishment which  this  altered  state  of 
things  would  render  practicable— and 
if  the  public  mind  were  tranquiUised 
and  encouraged  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  income  tax  and  the  tobacco- 
tax,  the  expenditure  would  be  so 
much  diminished,  and  the  revenue 
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would  be  so  much  increased  before  the 
end  of  next  year^  that  the  balance  of 
the  finances  would  be  restored  ;  and 
so  great  are  the  resources  of  this  pro- 
lific country,  and  of  this  vast,  in- 
dustrious, and  docile  popalatioD,  that, 
when  the  expenditure  is  once  brought 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  revenae^  a 
surplus  of  income  is  certain  to  spnng 
up.*  J 

As  for  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count, the  produce  of  the  new  taxes, 
Mr  Wilson  does  not  pretend  io  aa 
estimate.  He  cannot  even  guess 
how  far  the  candle  is  likely  to  be 
worth  the  game.  He  confesses  that 
he  is  worKing  absolutely  without 
data  of  anv  kind.  '*  So  entirely  ex- 
empt has  India  hitherto  been  firom 
(simihir)  taxation,  that  we  have  no 
means  of  making  a  computation." 
We  commend  this  admission  to  the 
special  notice  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
No  language  of  Sir  Charles  Trevel- 
yan himself  could  more  forcibly  de- 
monstrate the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
novation, or  the  utter  blindness  of 
the  experiment. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  the  Calcutta  Government  would 
insinuate,  that  all  was  smooth  and 
unopposed  till  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
perversely  disputed  their  calculations. 
This  view  might  be  readily  accepted 
in  Downing  Street;  but  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  it  after  the  publication 
of  the  Indian  minutes.  At  Calcutta, 
it  is  true  that  we  are  allowed  to  hear 
of  no  remonstrance.  Whatever  may 
have  been  represented  by  the  Bengal 
civil  servants,  nothing  transpires  to 
impugn  the  statements  adopted  by 
the  Government.  But  a  verv  different 
scene  is  disclosed  in  the  other  Presi- 
dencies. Not  only  does  the  *'  insub- 
ordinate" Government  of  MadrasL 
headed  by  their  indomitable  chief,  and 
supported  by  the  Board  of  Revenue 
and  the  elite  of  their  officers,  unani- 
mously refuse  their  confidence  to  Mr 
Wilson'scalculations,  but,  on  theother 


*  The  Calcutta  Qovernment  defend  Mr  Wilson  by  alleging  that  he  reckoned 
only  the  decrease  actually  ordered  at  the  time  he  spoke  (18th  Feb.),  and  not  the  esti- 
mated decrease  of  the  whole  year.  But  ss  the  budget  was  for  a  year,  and  the  in- 
come-tax is  permanerU,  the  excuse  only  confirms  the  justice  of  Sir  C.  Trevelyan's 
strictures. 

t  Despatch  of  the  4th  June  1860,  signed  by  Lord  Canning,  Sir  H.  B.  E.  FVers, 
and  Mr  Wilson. 


t  Minute,  12th  May  I860. 
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Bide  of  India,  and  firom  oae  of  tiie    4bx  fo^ 
meatiest  and  most  prodeat  of  xvkiiv 
t;  hey  meet  with  shmJardistnBt  Loni 
£11  pfainatone,  though  'pofeellTawe 
tluU  Mr  Wilson's  statement  vas  aoc 
sent  for  any  remaifcs  we  nay  hare  to 
offer  —  although  infonned  tint  his 
acbeme  of  taxation  had  alradr  re- 
ceived the  fullest  and  ampkst  cos- 
cturence  of  the  GoTemor-Gcccnl  acd 
^in  Cooncil— and  though  spedally 
reminded  that  the  resmmsilijity  of 
theae  measores  rests  sokiy  opoa  tie 
SapiemeGoYemment— cannoc  recoB- 
^le  it  to  his  sense  of  dnty  to  ranain 
silent  when  new^and  in  this  eonntiy 
mknown,  and  certainly  most  nnpo- 
pular,  taxes,  are  about  to  be  imposed 
on  the  people,  npon  groands  whidi 
be  holds  to  be  whdly  insnffident  to 
justify  so  extensEve  a  financial  expe- 
riment." *    With  this  exoxdiom,  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  proceeds  to 
show  that  '*  the  income  of  the  Indian 
excfaeqaer  may  be  made  to  meet  the 
expenditore,  without  baring  leonuae 
either  to  additional  loans  or  new 
taxes.    He  remarks  that,  "for  any- 
thing  which  we  can  learn  from  Mr 
Wilwm's  speech,  he  may  be  working 
altogether  without  daia;^  and  con- 
cludes that,  **  snrely  our  drenmstances 
are  not  so  aesperate  as  to  compel  osto 
take,  what  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  calling,  snch  a  leap  ik  the  dakk 
as  we  are  now  told  has  been  resolred 
upon."    In  apologising  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  comments,  the  nobie  lord 
uses  language  whidi,  if  we  did  not 
know  the  kindly  and  unaffected  sim- 
plicity cS  his  mind,  might  almost 
sound  like  a  quiet  tou£  (tf  satire. 
^  I  cau  only  plead,"  writes  his  lord- 
ship, **  that  it  is  upwards  of  twenty- 
three  years  since  I  landed  at  Madraa ; 
that  during  more  than  half  that 
period  I  have  held  the  office  of  Go- 
Tcmor  of  a  Presidency ;  thai  in  the 
interval  between  w  period  of  office 
at  Madras  and  at  Bombay,  I  travel- 
led through  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Punjab,  the  North-Westem 
Provinces,  and  Bengal ;  and  I  sat  dur- 
ing two  sessions  upon  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Indian 

affairs.    I  have  thus  had  unusual  op- 
•.^ i.*.«.^«.:»«  ^c  1 • •  xfji 


ior  IKK  j^  jfiRfi-ae  Fr^at- 

aaiL  r  I  XBiT  a:  s^-rii.  i\^  lz- 

fereaiaafcX'c&jfgizigagaTgrr  7.  ^iwk 

kxiv  <€  ccfiTse  i:xciX  x  rsfE^nsr^Zyf 
diT«ssT  c-f  rcLLMi .  :»in  z  'Jirrt  wi* 
aay  €ce  prcn  ttch  ▼ij:a^  13  *'  zja 
prestfa  *  iixi».  I  ^:<iJfT»!L  ziaz  luniis 
ccsrvrse  ^ziarr.nr^  TmiJj-»L  x  wi*. 
iLix'  we  aen-t  «ciI».Tia^7  iz  v  ^ 
xmri  uLft.^rr:  ii-KKL-l  :.  rtlj  fir  zut 
iaipnitt^g^  it  «c  rsLii-«i  xg*rii  a 
j^-i:  li'.^si  «con!iT — tzcsl  ii>*  rT«fnaa 

drT»^.<9QSt?   CC  li»»  TdOCruS  It  a« 

grBa2a'pr:*iie:CT«!D*-ai  a:'  -Hat  fTTrmg 
soarses  ct  zrr^sratJ  Vvst  SDiiasa 
bat  w^^izTT  d^rssBinLf  Kanfi  IjEt 
tbe  djisz  w  :ri*  x  Ii?i_ix  exzisssnae. 
The  «nv  I » '"  ip  :c  finsd^p  mai 
WeH-sjiT — cc  X^iri.  ILkir.ii.  sal 
MctcilrV — aaL  Kar-v^lj  iafemr  «» 
any.  of  the  rn^z  Hzcjsciua.  "^iiise 
■liTLU-e  WM  x;«  ^iwx^i_7  win.  iw 
his  9oc>  rEii:irs^is  czuL^zxat  i, 

Ill*  CL-csna  G-rr;n::r.«»ii  Lii  use 

€ul  to  aasws-  Lfiri  RjcutfMoit'f  hb- 

after  iL-r  nccve  sclltt  'M»f  rnrv-L  ue 
Beneari^IaboEzi.  We^ri^iCBean 
to  iapa££  4iiar7efe9ciii3:r— tijc  :xitss 
our  preaect  pjjpuae ;  w«  w-ilji  iiijt 
observe.  U-aj  a  Iirrt  inr:  -a:  i:  £■»- 
siscs  is  ^s-^pciixjix  :^  ij»t  G:**3- 
m*2t  d  Boc.^4T.  IS  W5tl  »  tiy^r  :f 
IL^iTM,  penofi'iz  arrihx  at  ti» 
military  re»i5rr>«:s  c?  ti*  wLje 
year  insfiad  ef  trose  *:'nj:jT  enn.- 
pLried  acd  rPT*:?Vid  »  Cu-rra  as 
the  time  Mr  WLsoc  xcbii  2:^  Kxnt- 
ment.  If  anr  ve^i  1:  al  ir:ad:ja 
to  this  arz^imect,  ix  Kii-n  tbt  ca^ 
pesa  of  the  ScpcKii^  G-:JT*rr2i«*Mi 
in  eomminicz  ined  to  a  r"»^-»>^] 
scheme  for  all  Iii-iii  wtii^ct  pre- 
vious consaltatkn  wiui  tLe  t:2.3r 
govemmentiL  Mr  WIImb.  of  ccnzse, 
a-uld  only  know  what  was  repcrSei 
to  him;  butif  tbedraftofhisactjeiBe 
had  been  submitted  to  the  otLcr 
governments  before  its  publieasioii, 
and  if  doe  weight  had  been  given  to 
their  statements,  all  this  perplexing 
array  of  contradictory  eaJenlatioos 
might  have  been  avoided.  MrWilaca 


portunities  of  becoming  acquainted    might  have  lost  the  glwy  of  manen. 
with  the  views  and  opmions  of  In-    rating  "a  grand  atSaat''  hat  die 
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unquestioned  talents  of  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  would  have  been  pre- 
served to  Madras— the  great  reforms 
he  had  there  commenced  would  have 
been  saved  from  arrest — and  all  India 
might  have  escaped  an  incalculable 
risk.  As  it  is,  one  of  the  dissentient 
governors  has  been  removed  by  dis- 
missal, and  the  other,  alas !  by  death, 
—all  honour  to  a  memory  endeared 
by  many  private  virtues,  embellished 
by  great  public  services,  and  tar- 
nished by  no  shadow  of  imprudence 
or  self-seeking.  The  remorseless 
grave  has  further  closed  on  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  policy  they 
impugned— his  career  cut  short  at 
the  outset — his  calculations  unveri- 
fied— his  projects  still  in  suspense! 
Differ  as  we  may  from  his  policy, 
what  ffenerous  heart  can  refuse  a 
tear  to  nis  ashes? 

Meantime  all  is  at  sea.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  holds  the  office,  but  does  not 
pretend  to  have  caught  the  mantle 
of  the  departed  financier.  The  press 
informs  us  that  we  shall  never  see 
his  like.  India,  trembling  equally  at 
the  crisis  that  threatened  her  from 
his  fiscal  ionovations,  and  at  the  gap 
created  by  his  removal,  looks  to  Eng- 
land for  reassurance  and  guidance. 
There  she  sees — Sir  Charles  Wood 
charged  with  the  task  of  tying  up 
all  these  broken  threads,  reconciling 
all  these  counter-calculations,  guard- 
ing against  all  these  threatened 
dangers,  drawing  order  and  plenty 
out  of  all  this  confusion ;  and,  for  his 
assistance  in  the  Herculean  labour, 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  deliberating, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Indian  Coun- 
cil, on  the  most  critical  juncture  that 
ever  called  for  the  special  endow- 
ments of  Indian  statesmanship  !  It 
is  not  only  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  a 
leap  imperilled  by  a  fearful  stumble 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  chasm. 

3.  And  now  let  us  see  what  attempt 
has  been  made  to  fathom  the  plunge, 
by  ascertaining  the  probable  effect  of 
the  new  legislation  on  the  native 
mind.  Mr  Wilson  himself  was,  of 
course,  profoundly  ignorant  of  their 
customs,  sentiments,  and  probable 
line  of  action.  He  dilates,  indeed, 
with  some  vanity,  on  the  experience 
acquired  in  a  two  months*  (/)  residence 
in  India,  and  a  scamper  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Lahore  and  back  again.  He 
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tells  us  that  he  "  visited  ereiy  dty 
and  town  of  importance  over  tint 
extensive  tract ;  nad  the  rare  sdTaii- 
tage  of  freely  discnning  all  m&tten 
of  public  interest  with  the  dril  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  at eveij station;'' 
and,  further,  **  had  free  intereooise 
in  [)ublic  and  in  private  (!)  with  tiie 
native  merchants  and  banken  at 
every  important  town."    He  is  pro- 
fuse in  acknowledgments  of  ^tiie 
valuable    aid"  received  from  b0& 
Europeans  and  natives,  and  thinks 
the  latter  may  '*  compare  with  unm 
of  the  most    enlightened  dasMs  in 
Europe."    But,  with  all  this,  he  does 
not  let  out   one  word  that  any  of 
these  valuable  informants  said  to 
him,  nor  adduce  a  single  witness  to 
the  prudence  and  feasibility  of  his 
projects !    For  all  we  can  aee,  thej 
may,  one  and  all,  have  disapprored 
them  in  every  particular.    All  ve 
are  told  is,  that  Mr  Wilson  "has  the 
Inllest,  amplest  concurreoce  of  the 
noble  Earl    the  Gtovemor-Geueial, 
and  of  his  other  colleagues  in  Couu- 
cil."    That  may  well  be ;  they  would 
be  little  likely  to  throw  difficoltits  is 
the  way  of  the  Minister  spcciaJJj 
charged  by  the  Home  GoTenunent 
with  the   restoration  of  thdr  ex- 
hausted  exchequer.     Moreover,  it 
appears  that  two  of  Mr  Wilsoo's 
taxes,  tobacco    and  licensinir,  had 
been  previously  proposed  at  Calcot- 
ta ;  while  his  third,  and  great  mea- 
sure, the  income-tax,  was  pmhabljr 
brought  out,  ready  cat  aad  diy,  with 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Home  autho- 
rities.   What  we  ask  for,howem,  m 
the  first  place,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Bengal  revenue  officers  on  the  biu3 
as  submitted  to  the  Indian  ie^aia- 
ture.    And  we  pause  in  vain  for  a 
reply.    From  Madras  and  Bombaj, 
where  the  curtain  is  }i&^  up»  ^J 
hear  nothing  but  disapproval  and 
remonstrance.     It   would  he  verf 
singular  if  the  civil  servants  of  those 
two  Presidencies  should  ananimooay 
disagree  with  all  llieir  bretbupfl  i^i 
Bengal.     We  should  rather  infer » 
similar  opposition  on  the  part  of  tn« 
latter,  which  their  GoverameDMitf 
taken   care   to   suppress.    This  w 
the  more  likely,  because  at  a  later 
period,    when    Lord  Canning:  ob- 
tained a  favourable  opinion  from  oir 
R  Hamilton,  he  hastened  to  lay  » 
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%rh  ext€nso  before  the  Secretary  of 
State.  «The  exception  is  a  strong 
prusumption  of  a  role  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

I^ext,    we   make   the    same   in- 
^^uiry  respecting  the  native  advisers 
who  were  taken  into  Mr  Wilson's 
coafidence.    Who  were  they?— and 
what  did  they  recommend  ?    Again 
tliere    is   an    altum  ailentium^   or 
broken  as  before  only  by  a  sinde 
voice.    One  zemindar^  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Bengal,  writes  to  Mr  Wil- 
son to  express  approval  of  his  "  ad- 
mirable system  oi  taxation/*  and  to 
disclaim  any  desire  to  be  exempted 
by  reason  of  the  Perpetual  Settle- 
ment.    This  letter  also  is  eagerly 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and    rewarded    by  the    rapturous 
thanks  both   of  the   Calcutta  and 
ier  Majesty's  Governments.    What 
further  honours  may  be  io  store  for 
the  sagacious  Maharajah  of  Burdwan, 
we  know  not ;  but  as  his  opinion  is 
declared  to  have  been  both  unsoli- 
cited and  unexpected,  he  was  clearly 
not  one  of  the  native  advisers  to 
whose  knowledge  and  capacity  Mr 
Wilson  professes  so   many  obliga- 
tions.   How  8tran£;e,  then,  that  not 
one  of  these  shoidd  be  produced ! 
No,    not  after  the   authorities    of 
Madras  and  Bombay  had  publicly 
denounced  the  unpopularity  of  the 
taxes,  and  thereby,  as  the  Calcutta 
Government  complain,  greatly  added 
to  their  difficulties  in  enforcing  it ! 
We  are  compelled  to  conclude,  that 
there  are  no  opinions  to   produce 
which  would  be  of  the  least  weight 
with  the  native  community.     We 
have  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  certain 
prelate,  now  living,  who  solicited  an 
mterview  with  a  parochial  clergy- 
man of  much   experience,  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  himself  on  cer- 
tain points  with  which  his  lordship's 
own  career  had  not  made  him  fami- 
liar.   At  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
bishop  warmly  shook  the  hand  of 
his  new  friend,  and  protested  that 
he  bad  never  held  so  interesting  and 
instructive  a   conversation.     Some 
one  afterwards  asked  the  clersryman 
what  ho  had  said  to  give  the  oishop 
60  high  an  opinion  of  his  abilities 
and  experience.    "  I  said  nothing  !  " 
was  the  reply  ;  "  the  bishop  talked 
the  whole  time  himself;  told  me 
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his  own  views  (of  which  I  did  not 
think  much),  but  did  not  allow  me 
to  put  in  a  single  word  1 "  Perhaps 
Mr  Wilson's  interviews  with  the 
polite  natives  were  of  the  same  epis- 
copal nature. 

Still,  his  measures  were  debated  and 
approved  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  India.  True ;  and  what  is  the 
Legislative  Council?  Simply  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  of  Calcutta,  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  the  other 
Governors,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  Civil  Servant  nominated 
by  each  of  the  subordinate  govern- 
ments. The  English  judges  were  not 
likely  to  be  better  acquaintedwith  na- 
tive finance  than  Mr  Wilson  himself. 
The  two  members  for  the  subordinate 
Presidencies  might  speak  and  vote  as 
they  pleased ;  but  when  Sir  C.  Trevel- 
yan  sent  his  minutes  to  Mr  Forbes  to 
enable  him  to  resist  the  budget,  the 
Supreme  Government  summoned 
him  before  them  at  Mr  Wilson's 
house^  and  forbade  a  compliance 
with  his  instructions.  It  is  true 
that  they  allowed  him  to  show  the 
papers  to  the  members  in  private  ,* 
out  they  would  not  permit  them  to 
be  printed  for  general  circulation, 
nor  read  at  a  legislative  meeting 
where  the  proceedings  are  public. 
It  was  this  order  whicn  drove  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan  to  the  rash  publication 
which  properly  occasionea  his  dismis- 
sal. He  complained  that  Mr  Wilson 
culled,  from  the  reports  sent  up,  every 
passage  which  was  at  all  in  favour  of 
nis  view,  and  suppressed  the  rest;  bo 
producing  an  imjpression  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  facts.  He  therefore 
demanded  that  the  whole  issue  be- 
tween them  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  public.  Mr 
Wilson  had  made  his  Financial  State- 
ment with  this  avowed  object.  "  We 
are  bound  to  be  frank,'  he  said, 
"  when  we  are  about  to  appeal  to 
you'  to  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
trieve the  position  in  which  we 
now  stand.  If  we  call  upon  the 
public  to  bear  new  burdens,  and  to 
make  new  sacrifices,  however  slight, 
we  feel  that  we  are  at  least  bound  to 
explain  fully  their  necessity."  This 
statement  is  printed  and  circulated 
throughout  India.  The  Governors 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  accept  the 
challenge.  They  say  the  sacrifices  are 
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not  ali^hty  bat  great  i  and  they  d^y    Boglish  joaraala,  and  ^dr  appraral 


tn  toto  the  necessity  for  either  of  the 
"three  tremendous  taxes."  Sorely 
it  was  not  an  unreasonable  request 
that  the  arguments  and  ealcuhi- 
ttons  of  these  distinguished  persons 
charged  with  the  gOTemment  of  half 
India,  and  both  possessed  of  far  more 
experience  than  either  Lord  Canning 
or  Mr  Wilson,  should  be  heard  in 
the  same  chamber,  and  submitted 
to  the  same  inreBtigation  with  the 
budget  itself  If  the  Indian  Leffis- 
kture  could  not  bear  this  mudi  dis- 
cussion, we  must  agree  with  Sir  C. 
Trerelyan  in  regarding  it  as  a 
"  sham."  An  answer,  .however,  was 
the  last  thing  that  could  be  there  al- 
lowed ;  and  the  pertinacious  Sir 
Charles  sacrificed  at  once  his  offidal 
duty  and  his  interests  in  the  hope  of 
arrnting  measures  which  he  deemed 
fatal  to  the  empire.  We  do  not  defend 
an  act  of  insubordination  which  could 
only  be  visited  by  dismissal,  but  it 
says  little  for  the  native  acceptance  of 
the  budget  to  mark  the  alann  which 
immedij^ly  pervaded  its  supporters. 
**  Oliver  asking  for  more  "  could  not 
have  elicited  a  severer  reproof  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  labours  for  words  hard 
enough  to  express  his  indignation  at 
"  the  Governor  of  Madras  proclaim- 
ing himself  the  champion  of  disobe- 
dience, and  the  open  opponent  of  the 
measures  of  the  Government  of  In- 
dia;" and  Sir  Charles  Wood  dis- 
misses the  culprit  with  the  grave 
condemnation  of  tne  whole  Cabinet, 
for  the  enormity  of  preparing  "  an 
daborate  answer  to  the  speech  by 
which  the  proposed  measures  were 
introduced  into  the  Legislative 
Council ;"  and  for  appealing,  by  its 
publication,  to  the  people  of  India 
against  those  measure&  Very  pro- 
per, no  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  official 
discipline;  but,  then,  what  reliance 
can  we  place  on  the  approval  of  the 
Lc^ati ve  Council  f  ana  what  a  faroe 
was  the  invitation  to  a  "firank  and 
free  discussion ! 

In  fact,  the  only  approval  that 
seems  to  have  been  secured  is  that 
of  the  European  mercantile  interest* 


argues  nothing  at  all  for  the^nstive 
masses  who  enjoy  no  such  oompen- 
salons  to  set  against  the  new  Imr- 
densw  Beyond  this  we  can  djacorer 
nothing  but  the  self-complaoeDt  as- 
sumption of  an  orator  to  whom  no 
one  has  yet  replied.  The  moment 
Sir  C.  Trevelyan's  answer  appeared, 
Mr  Wilson  and  his  oollMgnes  weie 
smitten  with  terror.  They  wen 
startled  even  at  the  word  **  critical" 
applied  to  their  plan  in  an  open 
telegram.  They  became  earnest  in 
Bupplieations  to  the  subordiDate  Pre- 
sidencies,  to  prevent  ^open  cippo- 
sition ;"  and  when  this  oould  not  be 
siecnred,  ihey  are  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  hollowness  of  their  fir- 
mer confidence.  "  Up  to  that  time^" 
they  say,  ^the  oi^ns  of  puUk 
opinion  were,  upon  ^  tehoi^  nigfaly 
favourable  to  our  policy;  and  m 
measures  proposed  obtained  a  degree 
of  support  that  we  oould  scarcely 
have  looked  for"  (not  very  eneonr- 
aging  expressions,  at  the  best);  ^ but 
the  course  taken  by  the  Madias 
Government  swept  away  even  that 
slender  support  Already  in  those 
newspapers  which  are  pnUished  ex- 
clusively in  the  native  interests,  a 
very  altered  tone  is  observable  in 
the  S4>pealB  they  make  to  tiicar 
readers.  Lord  Canning  now  com- 
plains of  "  a  new  and  unforeseen 
risk  of  resistanca"  "  The  cities  and 
large  towns,"  he  adds, "  will  require 
careful  management ;"  but  he  hopes 
that,  by  experience  and  great  lati- 
tude in  carrying  out  the  measures 
most  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  "  the  risk  of  error  will  he 
materially  diminished." 

This  language  undoubtedly  confirms 
all  the  apprehensions  of  Lord  Elphin- 
stone  and  Sir  C.  Trevelyan.  The 
budget  is  foreseen  hj  all  parties  to 
be  most  unpopular  with  the  natives 
generally:  the  best  that  was  hoped 
was  to  carry  it  through  without  any 
overwhelmmg  resistance.  %t  even 
this  depended  on  conditions  which  do 
not  now  exist.  Sir  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, the  one  authority  in  its  &voar 


which  obtained  tiie  advantage  of  a  beyond  the  Council  Chamber,  ex- 
great  reduction  of  customs -duties  press^  stipulates  for  entire  unani- 
under  the  new  tariff  forming  part  mityand  unmistakable  determination 
of  the  budget  This  is  the  interest  on  the  part  of  Government  With- 
represented  in  the  columns  of  the  out  this,  "  assuredly  there  will  not 
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only  be  opposition,  but  a  crins  wuty  he 
brouffht  oftyandlocaldistiirlMuieeBiiuiT 
ensae."    In  short,  Mr  Wilson's  bod- 
get  can  only  be  carried,  as  the  Mogfanl 
taxes  vere,  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net.    The  united  force  of  the  British 
empire  may  quell  the  fiscal  rebellkiiv 
as  it  has  quelled  the  sepoj  motinj. 
Sir  C.  TreTelyan  warns  us,  indeed, 
that  then  we  had  cmly  the  Bengal 
Skrnxy  against  us ;  now  it  will  be  the 
whole  people  of  British  India;  and 
Mr  Walter  £Iliot  supines  the  agree- 
able intelligence  that,  so  iar  from  the 
events  of  the  Ust  three  years  hsYing 
cowed  the  n>irit  of  the  nati?e  popu- 
lation, they  have  only  familiarised  the 
minds  of  the  masses  with  the  possi- 
hility  of  resistance — ^^The  oonSrtant 
tbenae  of  discassion  in  Scrathem  In- 
dia, is  not  the  hopelessness  of  reost- 
ance,  but  the  causes  which  led  to  its 
failure."  * 

Sach,  then,  is  our  financial  ^  leao 
in    the  darkT    And  we   now  ask 
whether  it  be  not  high  time  to  lay 
down  the  principles  on  which  the 
Queen's  government  is  to  be  admin- 
istered in  India,  and  to  provide  some 
efficient  means  of  carrying  them  out  t 
At  present  we  have  done  nothing 
but  unsettle  and  destroy.    The  pros- 
pects of  the  late  Company's  servants 
are  dark  and  unoertam  :  the  mili- 
tary system   is  in  the  clouds ;  tiie 
European  officers  of  Government  are 
dlBoontented,  and  anxious  to  quit 
the  conntrr ;  while  the  native  popu- 
lation is  threatened  with  a  finamCTal 
policy,  of  which  the  utmost  its  au- 
thors can  hope  is,  that  the  reristance 
it  is  certain  to  provoke  may  by  care 
and  manscement  fall  short  of  uni- 
versal  rebellioa.    Such  are  the  mea- 
sures by  which  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters have  recommended  their  Boyal 
Mistress  to  the  affections  of  her  ser- 
vants and  subjects. 

The  next  great  interest  to  be 
put  in  jeopardy  is  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice; and  its  prospects  are  poor 
indeed,  if  dependent  on  the  ma- 
sagement  of  whicli  we  have  had 
a  specimen.  It  is  from  no  per- 
sonal interest  or  feeling -^  for  the 
present  writer  was  never  himself 
either  in  the  civil  or  military  ser- 
vices of  India — that  he  seeks  to  c^ 
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atteBtaoB  to  tbe  Beenaty  of  a  wiser 
and  more  generoBS  pohey  towards 
oar  csqiatriafted  cuutiyBKn.  Socii 
a  poli^  is  as  essential  to  the  hccoor 
and  saftty  of  the  empire,  as  a  jest 
eonaderalicHi  of  the  wants  and  fed- 
ingaof  the  natives  thcmaelTeiL  It  is 
due  to  both,  to  establish  some  d«:&- 
nite  sptcm,  resting  on  the  api^roTcd 
tradiUons  of  India,  and  guarded 
from  the  constant  flnctuadoos  cf 
home  politics.  We  sre  not  contest 
to  trust  the  fortunes  of  Inoii  to  a 
cafaiiiet  which  is  eootinnally  sfaiftisg, 
sad  seldom  OQUtsins  a  single  Mlnislcr 
of  Lidisn  experience.  The  royal  army 
and  navy,  our  own  exchequer  ana 
trade,  foreign  and  even  colonial  poli- 
tka,  are  more  or  less  £imiliar  subjects 
witlk  our  leading  statcwnew,  India 
is  a  puzile  snd  a  bore  to  neariy  afl. 
Tet  it  is  predsdy  in  this  department 
that  the  most  peculiar  quesdocs  and 
the  most  extensive  interests  lie  ss 
the  mercy  of  the  Minister.  They 
have  a  right  to  demand  some  legis- 
Istive  guarantee  in  lien  of  that  im- 
perfect, but  piactieally  effective  re- 
presentation whidi  the  Legislature 
nas  destroyed  in  removisg  the  East 
India  Onnpany. 

Tlie  Comual  of  Indis,  the  only 
Indian  element  remaining  in  the 
Hoooe  admiatttration,  should  be  em- 
powered to  solMnit  a  scheme  of  gor- 
emment  for  the  eonaideratiim  of 
Parliament.  Select  committees  in 
both  Houses  would  bring  to  bearizpon 
it  sll  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
the  country;  and  when  matured,  it 
should  be  promulgated  by  legi^ative 
enactment.  Many  questions  would 
require  careful  sifbng  before  the 
scheme  could  be  complete;  but  some 
leadmg  proviaons  sze  obvious.  If 
India  is  to  retsiu  any  organ  in  the 
administration,  the  position  of  the 
HomeOoundl  mustbesettledandsus- 
tained.  To  us  it  seems  not  too  much 
that  it  should  be  elevated  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Coundl,  with  a 
distinct  province  in  the  Government, 
controlled,  but  not  superseded,  by  the 
Cabinet.  Again,  if ''amalgamation*' 
is  determined  upon  in  the  army,  the 
interests  both  or  the  late  Company's 
officers  and  of  the  country  generally 
should  be  provided  for.  ^epatron- 
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o^e  of  a  due  proportion  of  first  com- 
missions should  remain  with  the 
Council,  and  all  else  be  vested  in  the 
authorities  in  India.  The  Horse 
Guards  must  by  all  means  be  pre- 
vented from  seizing  the  Indian  com- 
mands and  staff  situations  for  their 
own  favourites.  Neither  must  it  be 
left  in  their  power  to  withdraw  the 
European  troops  at  pleasure.  With 
sH  dutiful  respect  for  H.  R  H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  we  cannot  be 
•satisfied  to  leave  the  safety  of  India 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State.  We  know  how  much  heavier 
the  nearer  alarms  of  this  country 
would  weigh  in  their  counsels  than 
the  distant  and  ill-understood  neoes- 
«ities  of  India.  The  very  anxiety 
which  the  illustrious  Duke  displays 
not  to  "cripple  the  imperial  re- 
«ource8  "  by  locking  up  a  portion  of 
the  army  in  India,  satisfies  us  that  a 
legislative  provision  is  indispensable. 
It  ought  to  be  enacted,  at  the  very 
least,  that  no  regiment  should  be 
withdrawn  from  any  Presidency  in 
India  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  local  government 

Another  question  requiring  to  be 
Arranged  by  Parliament,  is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Calcutta  Covem- 
meut  and  those  of  the  other  Presiden- 
cies. We  can  see  no  necessity  for  the 
stringent  supremacy  now  exercised  b^ 
the  Governor-Qeneraland  his  Council 
over  every  detail  of  administration. 
There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to 
talk  of  India  as  a  whole.  There  is 
no  such  country  in  existence ;-— no 
region  where  the  natives  call  their 
land  "India,"  or  themselves  "In- 
dians." It  is  a  term  of  western  geo- 
graphy, like  "  America."  or  "  Europe," 
or  "Australia"  —  ana  indicates  no 
greater  necessity  or  feasibility  of  a 
central  administration.  The  Punjab, 
the  North- Western  Provinces,  fien- 
gal,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Pegu,  are 
regions  as  distinct  as  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  in  America, — or  as 
Norway,  Prussia,  and  Italy  in  Eu- 
rope. The  soil,  the  produce,  the 
traditions  of  government,  the  com- 
merce, social  habits,  religion,  race, 
and  very  colour  of  the  people,  are 
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different.  They  never  owned  a  com- 
mon sovereign  till  now,  and  thej 
have  no  natural,  political,  or  admin- 
istrative unity.  Steam  communica- 
tion brings  them  all  near  enough  for 
instructions  from  home,  and  some 
distinct  responsibility  in  the  local 
governments  would  both  avoid  such 
disputes  as  have  just  arrested  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  Madras, 
and  promote  a  noblo  emulatiou 
among  the  rulers.  At  all  events, 
each  Presidency  should  be  at  liberty 
to  develop  its  own  resources,  and  the 
Crown  would  derive  more  informa- 
tion and  assistance  from  the  un- 
shackled intelligence  of  the  several 
Governments,  than  from  melting  all 
thought  and  action  down  in  the  Cal- 
cutta crucible.  It  would  be  sufficient 
to  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  Vice- 
roy in  matters  of  war  and  general 
politics,  and  let  the  internal  admin- 
istration and  finance  be  restored  to 
the  local  government.  Such  a  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  would  tend  to 
augment  the  native  influence  in  the 
councils  of  their  rulers.  We  cannot 
imagine  the  conditions  under  wliich 
a  legislative  Council  at  Calcutta 
could  ever  ei\}oy  the  confidence  of 
the  heterogeneous  populations  of  all 
India :  in  the  several  Presidencies 
they  would  have  more  chance  of 
securing  attention  to  their  respective 
wants  and  capabilities.  We  have 
experienced  the  advantage  of  their 
want  of  cohesion  in  putting  down 
the  Bengal  mutiny,  and  it  seems  only 
fair  to  make  it  reciprocal.  We  cannot 
but  sympathise  with  the  objection 
made  by  the  people  of  Malabar  and 
Madura  to  be  taxed  for  the  costs  of 
a  mutiny  in  Gude  and  the  North- 
western Provinces,  which  they  not 
only  never  encouraged,  but  shed  their 
blood  to  put  dowD. 

In  any  case,  we  repeat,  let  us  have 
an  Indian  policy,  and  adhere  to  it. 
Let  our  foremost  men  be  entrusted 
with  it«  administration*  After  dis- 
placing the  Company  which  won  and 
kept  our  Eastern  empire,  we  must 
not  let  the  Imperial  Crown  drift  into 
its  loss,  through  the  incapacity,  the 
neglect,  or  the  wilfulness,  of  the  new- 
administrators. 
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When  the  Gaptun  of  the  Great 
Britain  ran  that  oofortonate  Teaeel 
on  to  the  eandu  of  Dundnim  Bay,  it 
was  urged  in  his  excuse,  that  ao  many 
marTellons  tales  are  told  ahont  Ire- 
land, that  he  was  justified  in  eon- 
dnding  that  no  obstacle  lay  in  his 
road  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  New 
York ;  that  Dnblin  was  as  figibaloas 
as  BlefDsca;  and  that  the  Mourn 
mountains  had  no  more  real  exist- 
ence than  the  loadstone  hill  which 
TOOved  fatal  to  the  ship  of  Sindbtd. 
The  story  we  are  about  to  te]l,  might 
almost  justify  snch  iocrednlity ;  yet 
it  is  only  one  of  many  equally  strange 
and  equally  well  authenticated. 

In  the  year  1706,  Arthur  Lord 
Altham,  a  needy  and  dissolute  Irish 
peer,  married  Mary  Sheffield,  an  ilJe- 
^Umate  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  They  lived  together 
for  three  years;  but  in  1709  Lord 
Altham  went  to  Ireland,  tearing  his 
wife  in  England,  where  she  remained 
nntil  1713,  when  she  joined  her  hus- 
band in  Dublin.  From  that  time 
nntil  1716,  they  resided  together, 
principally  at  Dunmaine.  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boss,  in  the  ooonty 
of  Wexford.  In  1716  the^r  separated, 
under  circumstances  which  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  notice 
more  minutely,  and  never  met  again. 
In  1727  Lord  Altham  died,  and  W£s 
succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by 
his  brother  Richard  Annesley,  who 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  both  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 
Lady  Altham  survived  her  husband 
for  about  two  years,  which  were 
passed  in  sickness  and  poverty,  but 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  taken 
any  step  to  prevent  Richard  Annes- 
ley's  assumption  of  the  character  of 
heir  to  her  husband,  to  which,  of 
course,  he  would  have  had  no  title  if 
she  had  a  son  living  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Altham*B  death.  In  the  vear 
1739,  however,  a  young  man  of  about 
four- and-t wen ty  years  of  age  made 
his  appearance  m  the  fleet  which, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ver- 
non, was  lying  off  Porto-Bello.  He 
called  himself  James  Annesley,  stated 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Lord  Altham, 


that  he  bad  been  edncated  ani 
acknowledged  as  sach  ec-a  iu:iil  i* 
was  nine  or  ten  years  k{  a^ ;  t :  at 
opon  the  death  cf  lis  fiiirr  he  Lfcl 
been  kidnaf  ]:<€d  and  aogd  icr  a  SiiaTe 
in  America ;  that  he  had  pasei  tiir- 
tecn  years  in  Berrimde.  ar.d  aX  Ias: 
(after  a  series  of  n»untk  asd^  ii:< 
very  credible  adventure^  wL:±  bare 
nothing  to  do  with  oar  prtKLi  ssb- 
ject)  fcttd  effected  his  emp«.  Ad- 
miral Teru'^n  furnished  Lim  wiis. 
the  means  of  proceedicg  to  ErrJi.ir 
where  he  arrivtd  thortiy  aftrrwarci. 
Oo  his  arrival  in  Eo^l^sd  Le  wei^ 
to  lodge  at  Staines,  in  the  neL'il'Oor- 
hood  of  Windsor,  and  Lere  a  c^rrriis- 
stance  occorred  vbich  had  ao  «k«^l4 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  sabse- 
qoent  prooeecings.  Ore  of  Lis  asao- 
dates,  a  man  of  the  caice  of  Red  i.r  j^ 
was  gHmekeepo-  to  Sir  JcLn  I>c.. :  iz^ 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  One  iLvr&- 
ing  James  Anneekj  was  c<Qt  wrri  a 
gun  shoot  iri;  smailbirdf^  wLcn  lU  1- 
ding  called  him  to  assist  11  capsrii  r 
a  net  with  which  a  man  cf  the  same 
of  E^glestoce  was  tsLlzz  in  t:e 
river;  Aimesleysgon  nri«.»rtniixtr> 
went  off  in  tbe'sci^^Be,  ard  mortalr 
wounded  E^destote.  Here  co^ld 
be  little  doubt  tLat  the  cif^-hai]^  of 
the  gun  was  poreiV  aoci-I^riiial :  but 
Lord  Anzlesea  for  Ekhard,  Lord 
Altham,  had  in  the  meantiiLe  sec- 
oeeded  to  that  titie  aisc  £^ixed  tie 
opportunity  to  dtstroT^as  Le  th-  ugLt, 
toe  claimant  of  his  titie  and  estates. 
He  instituted  a  prosecution  agsiiEiit 
James  Annesley  tor  murder ;  he  was 
prodigal  of  money  and  promlKa 
amongst  the  witnesses;  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  wcold  willingly  give 
ten  thousand  poonds  to  get  faim 
hanged,  llie  jury  at  the  Old  Bafley 
acquitted  Annesley,  and  Lord  An- 
glesea's  machinations  recoiled  upon 
himself;  for  there  can  be  nodonU 
that  they  greatly  influenced  both  the 
court  and  jury  against  him  on  the 
subsequent  trial 

On  the  11th  of  November  1743 
the  trial  for  the  recovery  of  the 
estates  came  on  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Dublin.  It  lasted  fifteen 
days,  and   above  ninety  witnesses 
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were  examined.  The  issue  between 
the  parties  was  of  the  simplest  and 
boldest  character.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  asserted  that,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1715,  Lady  Altham  nad 
been  delivered  at  Dunmaine  of  a  son 
and  heir ;  that  all  the  customary  so- 
lemnities and  rejoicings,  had  taken 
place :  that  the  child  wasuniformly  ac- 
knowledged and  treated  both  by  Lord 
and  Ladv  Altham  as  their  son ;  that 
he  was  shown  and  spoken  of  as  such 
to  visitors  and  friends ;  that  when 
the  separation  between  his  parents 
took  place,  the  mother  passionately 
entreated  that  she  misht  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  child  with  her, 
which  the  father  refused,  keeping 
the  boy  and  educating  him  as  the 
heir  to  his  title  and  estates.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  denied  that  Lady 
Altham  ever  had  a  child  at  all.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  very  ground  of 
the  separation  between  herself  and 
her  husband  was  the  discomfort  and 
disappointment  occasioned  by  her 
bearing  no  heir ;  that  it  was  known 
to  every  relation  and  visitor,  to  every 
servant  in  the  house,  that  Lady  Al- 
tham never  had  a  child  ;  that  the 
servant  who  had  attended  her  from 
her  arrival  in  Dublin  to  the  hour 
of  her  death,  who  had  dressed  and 
undressed  her  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  had  never  been  absent 
for  more  than  one  single  week  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  period,  was 
living,  and  would  prove,  not  only 
that  no  child  ever  was  born,  but  that 
there  never  was  the  slightest  chance 
or  probability  that  Ladj  Altham 
would  have  a  child.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  a  simpler  issue  or 
one  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
easier  for  conclusive  proof  one  way 
or  the  other ;  yet  two  juries  came 
to  diametrically  opposite  conclusions, 
and  so  positive  is  the  testimony  on 
each  side,  that  it  seems  even  now, 
afler  carefully  reading  the  contra- 
dictory evidence  which  is  preserved 
in  upwards  of  five  hundred  columns 
of  the  State  Trials,  to  be  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ques- 
tion raised  in  this  case  was  not  one 
of  personation  or  disputed  identity. 
If  Lady  Altham  ever  had  a  son.  it 
was  admitted  tliat  James  Annesley 
was  that  son.    Nor  was  the  case  one 
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of  concealed  or  doubtful  marriage,  or 
obscure  birth,  such  as  have  frequently- 
occupied  the  courta  From  the  ar- 
rival of  Lady  Altham  in  Ireland  un- 
til her  separation  from  her  husband, 
a  period  of  about  three  years,  they 
resided  publicly  together ;  kept  a  large 
establisnment  of  servants,  and  visited 
and  associated  with  persons  of  the 
most  various  rank  and  position  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  seems  incre- 
dible that  any  dispute  should  ever 
have  arisen  upon  a  point  so  eaBV  of 
proof  as  whether  persons  of  their 
rank,  and  so  circumstanced,  had  or 
had  not  a  child ;  and  as  we  read  the 
evidence  adducea,  the  testimony  on 
the  one  side  seems  absolutely  con- 
clusive, until  it  is  met  by  contra- 
dictory evidence,  to  all  appearance 
equally  conclusive,  on  the  other. 

The  household  at  Dunmaine  was 
large  and  disorderly,  consisting  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  servants,  mm 
the  English  housekeeper,  who  was 
**  sent  over  by  my  lady,"  and  who  re- 
joiced  In  the  appropriate  name  of 
"  Mrs  Settright,^*  down  to  "  Smutty 
the  dog-boy,  who  was  very  ugly. 
Poor  Smuttv !  immortalised  by  his 
ugliness.  He  shows  his  ill-favoured 
countenance  for  a  moment,  and  di»* 
appears  into  ntter  obscurity.  Lord 
Altham  had  about  him  also  a  number 
of  hangers-on,  and  humble  compan* 
ions;  but  besides  these  he  associated 
with  gentlemen  of  his  own  rank  and 
position;  and  one  of  the  first  wit- 
nesses called  on  behalf  of  the  claim- 
ant was  a  Major  Richard  Fitz{;erald. 

The  Mtyor  deposed  that  m  the 
year  1715  he  was  in  the  town  of 
lloss,  having  had  occasion  to  go  there 
on  account  of  some  business,  arising 
from  the  death  of  his  uncle,  a  lax 
Pigott,  who  lived  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.  In  Ross  he  met  Lord  Al« 
tham,  who  invited  him  to  dinner. 
The  Major  excused  himself,  as  he  waa 
engaged  to  dine  with  some  brother 
officers — 

^  **  But  Lord  Altham  said  deponent  must 
dine  with  him,  and  come  to  drink  some 
groaning  drink,  for  that  his  wife  was  in 
labour.  Deponent  told  him  that  was  a 
reason  he  ought  not  go ;  but  Lord  Al- 
tham  would  not  take  an  ezcuaei,  and 
sent  the  deponent  woi*d  the  next  day  to 
Ross,  that  hit  wife  toot  brought  to  bed  of  a 
ton;  and  the  deponent  went  to  Dun- 
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maine  snd  dined  tbere.  aad  had 
•diaeoorae  abont  the  diild,  and  Lotd  Al- 
tham  Bwore  that  the  deponent  aboold 
aeo  hiB  aoD,  and  a49cordiqglj  the  nncae 
brought  the  child  to  deponent,  and  de- 
ponent kiaaed  the  chOd,  and  gare  half-a- 
guinea  to  the  nune ;  and  aome  of  tiie 
conkpany  toasted  the  hdr-apparent  to 
liord  Angleaea  at  dinner.    That  this  wm 
the  day  after  the  diild  wm  bom :  and 
deponent  aaya  that  he  left  the  eoontiy 
the  next  day,  and  went  to  thecoanty  of 
Waterford,  to  hia  own  houaeat  Fknapect 
Hall.     Says  deponent  aaw  the  woman  to 
whom  he  gave  the  half-guinea,  this  day 
of  his  examination ;  that  he  lemembera 
her  weU,  becauae  he  took  notice  of  her 
when  he  gare  her  the  half -goinea,  that 
ahe  was  Teiy  handsome  ;  that  he  did 
not  stay  at  Dunmaine  that  night,  bat 
came  to  Rosa  at  night£dl,  and  was  at- 
tacked in  the  road  hj  robbera  ;  that  he 
croosed  the  feny  on  his  return  home — 
lemembera  tliat  Lord  Altham  waa  in  high 
spirits  with  the  thooghta of  haTing  aeon 
and  heir."* 

ItBeems  impoasible  to  add  to  the 
force  of  thifl  testimoDy.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  impeach  the  character 
or  credibility  of  the  witness.  Every- 
thing concurred  to  fix  the  time  and 
circnmstanoes  in  hia  mind ;  mistake 
appears  impossible ;  and  no  motive 
is  assignable  for  wilfdl  falsehood. 
Nor  is  the  evidence  nven  by  the 
next  witness  less  conclasive.  John 
Tomer  was  seneschal  to  Lord 
An^lesea.  He  had  lived  at  Don- 
mame  for  ten  years ;  he  had  visited 
Lord  Altham ;  and  soon  after  his 
own  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
December  1714,  he  observed  ap- 
pearance of  pregnancy  in  Lady  Al- 
tham. He  says,  that  the  next  time 
he  saw  Lady  Altham  she  told  him 
she  had  a  son ;  that  he  afterwards 
saw  the  boy,  and  had  him  in  his 
arms  at  Dnnmaine  when  he  was 
about  a  year  and  half  old ;  that  Lady 
Altham  led  the  child  across  the  par- 
kmr,  and  Lord  Altham  kissed  him 
and  called  him  "Jemmy:**  that  he 
saw  the  child  sabs^uently  at  Ross, 
and  afterwards  at  Kinnay  and  Car- 
rickdnff,  after  the  separation  be- 
tween Lord  and  Lady  Altham,  when 
he  was  treated  by  his  fisither  in  all 
respects  as  his  Intimate  son ;  that 
in  the  year  1722,  meeting  Lord  Al- 
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I  aft  a  taven  in  DabGn,  the  bcr 
was  seat  for,  and  Lord  Altham  said 
to  depoBent,  ''Too  were  senesctial 
to  Eail  Arthur  and  Eaii  John, 
and  you  may  be  acBCsdisl  to  the 
chad."t 

Dozing  the  eight-and-tventj  years 
that  had  elapsed  between  the  Dirta 
of  the  duld  in  1715  and  the  trial 
In  1743,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
many  <^.thoBe  wiiose  evidenoe  wocid 
have  beoi  most  valoaUe  shoold  have 
died  ;  amcrngst  them  were  those  who 
stood  sponsors  for  the  child  at  its 
baptism;  Mr  Coldoogfa,  Mr  Cii^, 
and  Mis  Pigoti,  membos  of  faziilies 
still  holding  high  positions  in  the 
eonnty  of  Wexford ;  bnt  the  fiict  of 
^e  christening,  the  r^idngs  that 
took  place,  the  bonfires  snd  festivi- 
ties, were  proved  by  servants  who 
Uym  in  Uie  house  at  the  time^  a^d 
proved  repeatedly  and  ocmsistentiT. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  sn  article  to  give  ercn  an 
oatline  of  the  evidence  of  the  fifty 
witnesseswho  were  called  to  sobstan- 
tiate  the  chumant*s'  case:  It  would 
seem  almost  needless  to  strengthen 
the  evidence  of  Major  Fitzgerald 
and  John  Tomer.  Every  conceivable 
confirmation,  however,  was  given. 
Friends  of  Lord  Altham  swore  to 
oonyersations  with  him,  in  which  he 
had  spoken  in  the  most  open  manner 
of  his  son,  and  of  the  disappriint- 
ment  of  lus  brother^s  expectations 
of  being  his  heir.  Witnesses  were 
produced  who  had  been  present  and 
assisting  at  the  Tery  birth  of  the 
child ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that, 
althoogh  these  witnesses  were  drawn 
from  every  rank  of  life,  no  success- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  impeach 
the  credibility  of  any  of  them,  nor 
was  any  inconsistenqr  to  be  dis- 
covered in  their  testimony  further 
than  m^ht  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  long  period  that 
had  elapsed  oetwen  &e  events  to 
which  they  spoke  and  the  time 
when  they  gave  their  evidence.  We 
now  come,  howeyer,  to  the  most 
remarkable  conflict  of  testimony 
which  occurs  in  the  whole  case.  A 
woman  of  the  name  of  Joan  Laffan 
was  called.  She  deposed  that  she 
entered  Lord  Altham*s  service  in 
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1715;  that  she  was  employed  as 
nursemaid  to  attend  on  the  child  as 
soon  as  he  came  from  the  wet-nurse; 
that  he  was  at  that  time  three  or  four 
months  old,  and  was  in  her  charge 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half;  that  ae 
was  treated  in  all  respects  as  their 
child  by  both  Lord  and  Lady  Altham, 
who  showed  great  fondness  for  him, 
and  into  whose  bedroom  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  the  child  in  the 
morning. 

Sh3  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
separation  between  Lord  and  Lady 
Altham.  "It  was,**  she  said,  "on 
account  of  Tom  Palliser."  "  My  Lord 
had  laid  a  plot  against  him,  and  on 
one  Sunday  morning  pretended  to 
my  lady  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
out  tu  dinner.  That  Mr  Palliser 
breakfasted  with  my  lord,  and  they 
had  a  bottle  of  mulled  wine  for 
breakfast.  As  soon  as  my  lord  was 
gone  out,  Mr  Palliser  went  into  my 
lady*s  room,  and,  the  plot  having 
been  laid  before,  a  signsQ  was  made 
that  brought  my  lord  back;  that  my 
lord  ran  up  with  his  sword,  and  had 
him  brougnt  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
groom  came  to  Palliser  and  said  to 
him, '  Is  this  the  way  you  keep  my 
lady  company  V  and  took  out  a  case- 
knife  in  order  to  cut  his  nose,  but  he 
was  ordered  only  to  cut  his  ear. 
TJiat  deponent  was  standing  by  in 
the  room,  and  she  had  the  child  in 
her  liand,  and  lu  showed  her  tJie  hlood 
out  of  Palliser^ s  ear;  it  was  the  soft 
part  of  ike  ear  tAat  taas  cut,  and  the 
chil  I  pointed  at  the  Mood  that  came 
out  of  the  ear*'*  The  same  witness 
deposed  that  "  she  was  present  when 
my  lord  and  lady  parted ;  that  she 
saw  my  lady  at  the  door  t/rith  the 
child  in  her  arms;  that  my  lord  came 
out  of  the  house  in  a  great  rage,  and 
asked  where  his  child  was,  and  upon 
being  told  that  he  was  with  his 
mother,  he  ran  up  to  her  and  snatch- 
ed the  child  out  of  her  arms ;  that 
my  lady  begged  very  hard  she  might 
take  the  child  along  with  her,  but 
my  lord  swore  he  loomd  not  part  with 
th^  child  upon  any  consideration; 
that  my  lady,  finding  she  could  not 

grevail,   burst   out   a-cryinff,    and 
egged  she  might  at  least  give  the 
chUd    one  parting  kiss;   that  my 
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lord,  with  some  difficulty,  oonsented, 
and  then  my  lady  drove  away  to 
Ross.^t 

Such  is  Joan  Laffan's  story,  and 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  at  a  sob- 
sequent  period  it  was  confirmed  by 
another  witness  ;t  but  in  the  mean 
time,  let  us  turn  to  Pallisei^s  aooount 
of  the  same  transaction. 

He  stated  that  when  he  was  very 
oung,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
>unmaine,  which  was  within  about 
three  miles  of  his  fisither's  res- 
dence,  and  used  to  ride  Lord  Al- 
tham*s  horses  hunting.  That  one 
day  as  they  were  retaming  home, 
Lord  Altham  told  him  that  he  waa 
determined  to  part  with  his  lady; 
and  upon  deponent's  asking  him  his 
reasons,  my  lord  replied,  "I  find 
Lord  Anglesea  will  not  be  in  firiend- 
ship  with  me  while  I  live  with  tiiit 
woman,  and  since  I  have  no  chUd 
by  Iter.  I  urill  part  unih  her^  M- 
liser  tncn  gives  an  account,  in  all 
material  circumstances  the  same  as 
Joan  Laffan*s,  of  his  being  entrafijped 
by  Lord  Altham  into  his  wife's 
room,  and  falsely  accused  of  beii^ 
there  for  an  improper  purpose;  hi 
takes  off  his  wig  and  shows  the  jny 
where  his  ear  was  cut,  solemnly  is- 
severates  the  innocence  of  Lady  Al- 
tham, and  declares  not  only  that  no 
child  was  present  upon  that  oecaaon, 
but  that  he  *^  never  saw  a  chUd  ta 
the  house"  Upon  this  the  Court, 
"  apprehending  that  there  was  some 
contradiction  between  the  evidence 
of  Palliser  and  that  of  Joan  La&o," 
as  indeed  they  well  might,  ordered 
Laffan  to  be  recalled,  and  the  two 
witnesses  to  be  confronted.  Eadi 
repeated  the  story,  each  was  equally 
clear,  distinct,  and  positive.  We 
have  said  that  Joan  Lanan's  evidenee 
was  subsequently  confirmed  by  an- 
other witness,  who  deponed  to  hav- 
ing been  present  at  tne  partmgof 
Lady  Altham  and  her  child.  The 
same  is,  however,  the  case  with  the 
testimony  of  Palliser,  which  was 
confirmed  by  Mary  Heath,  Lady  Al- 
tham*s  woman,  who  went  with  her 
in  the  carriage  to  Ross,  and  who 
swore,  most  positively^  that  no  snch 
child  ever  was  in  existence.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  Palliser  and 
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Laffan  agree  that  the  charge  against 
Lady  Altham  was  false ;  that  Laffan 
attributes  the  plot  to  the  revenge  of 
the   aervBiits,    on  account  of  some 
mischieTons  boyish  tricks  which  had 
been  played  upon  them  by  Palliser ; 
whilst  PaHiser  himself  attributes  it 
to  the  deeper,    and  more  probable, 
motive,  of  a  determination,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Altham,  to  get  rid  of  a 
wife  from  whom  he  hoped  for  no 
heir — a  motive  which,  we  have  seen, 
gave  rise  to  some  of  the  darkest  do- 
mestic tragedies  that  have  disgraced 
humanity.     The    case,  however,   is 
Iteset  v(dth  difficulties  on  all  sides; 
for  if  we  are  to  accept  the  evidence 
of  Palliser    as  true,  the  inevitable 
consequence  follows,  that  we  must 
hold,  not  onlv  Joan  Laffan,  but  Ma- 
jor Fitzgerald,  Turner,  and  many, 
indeed   most  of  the  fifty  witnesses 
called  on  behalf  of  the  claimant,  and 
who  swore  positively  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  child,  to  have  beeu  deli- 
berately peijured. 

After  the  separation  Lady  Altham 
went  to  reside  at  Boss,  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  Dublin.     Her 
circumstances  were  extremely  nar- 
row,  and  her  health  bad,  but  she 
was    faithfully  attended   nntil   her 
death,  which  took  place  in  October 
1729,  by   Mary  Heath.    From  her 
first  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  1713,  a 
periiKl  of  sixteen  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  siugle  week,  this  woman 
was  never  absent  from  her.    Whilst 
she    resided  at  Dunmaine,    Heath 
dressed  her  every -morning,  and  un- 
dressed her  every  night;  and  this 
witness  swore  in  the  most  distinct 
and  positive  manner  that  she  never 
had  a  child.    It  seems  to  be  enough 
to  shake  one's  confidence  in  all  hu- 
man testimony  to  find  evidence  so 
clear,  distinct,  and  unimpeachable, 
on  each  side,  to  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  on  one  side  or  the  other 
there  must  be  the  most  wilful  and 
dehberate  peijury,  and  yet  to  feel  it 
impossible  to  say  on  which  side  per- 
jury exists. 

Lord  Altham  removed,  shortly  after 
his  separation  from  his  wife,  to  a 
^ace  called  Kinnay,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  and  the  issue  now  assumes 
a  different  aspect.  It  is  admitted 
that  there  was  a  child  at  Kinnay, 
that  he  was  put  to  school  by  Lord 


Altham  and  treated  as  part  of  his 
family ;  but  it  is  contended  that  he 
was  the  illegitimate  child  of  Lord 
Altham,  by  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Joan  Landy,  who  had  been  a  servant 
in  the  house  at  Dunmaine,  and  that 
he  had  been  brought  to  the  house 
subsequently  to  Lady  Altham's  de- 
parture. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  case  the 
claimant  is  met  with  the  general 
denial — Lady  Altham  never  had  a 
son.  Prove  that  she  had,  and  we 
will  admit  you  to  be  that  son.  In 
the  latter  part,  the  defendant  says  in 
substance,  I  admit  that,  during  Lord 
Altham's  residence  at  Kinmay,  there 
was  a  boy  who  passed  as  his  son.  I 
admit  that  you  are  that  boy :  but  you 
are  not  the  heir  of  Lord  Altham,  but 
his  illegitimate  son  by  Joan  Landy. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence,*there- 
fore,  changes  its  character :  when 
Mary  Heath  swears  that  her  mistress 
never  had  a  child,  whilst  Eleanor 
Murphy  swears  that  both  ehe  and 
Heath  were  present  at  the  birth,  one 
or  the  other  must  be  peijured.  But 
Lord  Altham  might  use  expressions 
as  to  '*  little  Jemmy"  which  one  wit- 
ness might  understand  as  being  a 
distinct  declaration  of  his  legitimacy, 
and  another  might  think  onW  con- 
veyed the  expression  of  his  afurction 
for  his  natural  child. 

During  the  first  period  the  exist- 
ence of  the  child  is  denied ;  during 
the  second  it  is  admitted ;  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  tne  boy,  waiving  for  the 
present  the  question  of  who  was  his 
mother. 

Lord  Altham,  after  his  separation 
from  his  wife,  formed  a  connection 
with  one  Miss  Gregory,  who  seems 
to  have  exercised  an  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  him.  After  a  short  time 
poor  "Jemmy"  was  turned  out  to 
wander  in  rags  about  the  streets  of 
Dublin.  Here,  however,  he  met  with 
friends  :  a  good-natured  student  in 
Trinity  College,  of  the  name  of  Bush, 
clothed  and  fed  him,  and  employed 
him  to  run  of  errands,  till  his  grand- 
father told  him  it  was  not  fit  he 
should  have  a  lord  for  his  servant, 
when  he  was  turned  out  upon  the 
world  again.  He  was  next  taken 
charge  of  by  an  honest  butcher, 
named  Purcell,  who  took  him  home 
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and  brought  him  up  with  his  own 
aon.  Poroell  tells  the  Court  that 
whilst 

''  The  boy  wms  in  his  house,  &  gentle- 
man  (who  was  then  called  Richard  Annes- 
ley^nd  ia  the  now  defendant^  the  Earl  of 
Anglisea)  came  to  deponent's  house  end 
aaked  if  one  Puroell  did  not  lire  tbeie^ 
and  said  he  supposed  they  sold  iiquon ; 
that  the  gentleman  had  a  gun  in  his 
hand,  and  sat  down,  and  haviog  called 
lor  a  pot  of  beer,  asked  deponent  if  he 
had  a  boy  in  hia  house  called  James 
Annesley?  To  which  deponent  an- 
swered that  there  waa  auch  a  boy  in  the 
house,  and  called  his  wife  and  told  her 
that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  see  the  boy ; 
says  that  the  child  was  sitting  by  the 
fireside,  and  immediately  saw  Hr  Richard 
Annesley,  though  he  could  not  see  the 
child  by  reason  of  the  situation  where  he 
sat ;  says  the  child  trembled  and  cried, 
and  ^Cas  greatly  affirighted,  saying, '  That 
ia  my  uncle  Dick ;'  says  that  when  the 
child  was  shown  to  the  defendant,  he 
said  to  Jemmy, '  How  do  ye  do  ?'  That 
the  child  made  his  bow,  and  replied, 
•  Thank  God,  very  welL'  That  the  de- 
fendant then  said, '  Don't  you  know  me  f 
'  Tcs,'  said  the  child, '  you  are  my  unde 
Aooesley.*  That  thereupon  the  defendant 
told  the  deponent  that  the  child  waa  the 
son  of  Lord  Altham,  who  lived  at  Inch- 
core;  to  which  deponent  replied,  'I  wish, 
sir,  yon  would  speak  to  hia  &tber  to 
do  something  for  him.' "  * 

The  child's  fear  of  his  uncle  was  not 
witboat  good  cause.  About  three 
weeks  after  Lord  Altham's  death, 
Ricliard  Annesley  came  a  second  time, 
to  seek  for  the  child,  and  desired  it 
should  be  sent  to  one  Jones's  in  the 
market.  Purcell  suspected  mischief. 
The  honest  butcher  shall  tell  his  story 
in  his  own  words : — 

'*  Then  deponent  took  a  cudgel  in  one 
hand,  and  the  child  in  the  other,  and 
went  to  the  said  Jones's  house,  when  he 
saw  the  present  Earl  of  Anglesca  (who 
was  then  in  mourning),  with  a  constable, 
end  two  or  three  other  odd-looking  fel- 
lows attending  about  the  door ;  that  de- 
ponent took  off  his  hat^  and  sduted  my 
lord,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
return ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  child 
in  the  deponent's  hands,  he  called  to  a 
fellow  that  stood  behind  deponent's 
back,  and  said  to  him, '  Take  up  that 

thieving  son  of  a (meaning  the 

child),  and  carry  him  to  the  place  I  bid 
you.'    After  some  more  language  of  the 


same  kind  from  his  lorddbip,  the  de- 
ponent said, '  My  lord,  he  ia  no  thief : 
you  shall  not  take  him  from  me;  and 
whoever  offeis  to  take  him  firom  me,  FU 
knock  his  brains  out  ;*  thai  depoaent 
took  the  child  (who  was  trembling  with 
fear)  and  put  him  dose  between  his 
leg8.-t 

Some  high  words  passed,  bat  the 
butcher  was  true  to  his  tntst ;  the 
lord  and  the  constable  sneaked  cS, 
and   the   child    was   carried   back 
in   safety.     He  was   not  long  so 
fortunate.     Fear    of    a    repetitioB 
of   the   attempt    to   capture  him 
induced  him,  very  foolishly,  to  leave 
his  friend  the  butcher.     He  then 
took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  llr 
Ti^h ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
emissaries  of  his  nnde  discovered  hb 
retreat,  forced  him  into  a  boat,  and 
on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Philadel- 
phia, which  sailed  on  April  17£S. 
His  uncle  himself  phiced  him  in  the 
ship,  and  returned  to  Dublin,  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  he  had  heard  the 
last  of  him.    All  the  details  of  this 
nefarious  transaction  are  given  with 
the  utmost  minuteness^  and  withoat 
shame  or  hesitation,   by  the  very 
agents  who  were  employed  in   it. 
The  share  which  Lord  Asglesea  took 
in  the   abduction  of  his  broth^s 
child  is  hardly  disputed.    The  con- 
tention is  confined  to  the  point  that 
the  child  was  illegitimate.    The  vil- 
lany  of  the  act  seems  never  to  have 
struck  any  of  the  parties  conoenied. 
But  this  act  appears  to  us  to  torn 
the  wavering    balance  of  evidence 
against  Lord  Anglesca.    If  this  boy 
were  really  the  son  of  Joan  Landy. 
it  could  not  be  difficult  for  Lord 
Anglesea  to  procure  proof  of  that 
fact  whilst  the  events  were  so  recent, 
whilst  Ladv  Altham  was  still  living, 
and  when  he  had  himself,  by  com- 
mon consent,  been  admitted  to  the 
title  and  estates  of  his  brother.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  knew  that  the 
boy  was  his  brother^s  legitimate  eon, 
he  had  the  strongest  interest  to  re- 
move him  out  of  toe  way  before  any 
inquiries  could  be  made,  and  whilst 
he  was  in  the  obscurity  into  which 
his  father  had  permitted  him  to  fall 

Yet  a  suspicion,  almost  equally 
strong,   against  the   truth   ot  the 
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claimant's  case,  would  seem  to  arise 
from  the  fact,  that  Joan  Land  v  was 
living,  and  yet  was  never  called. 

The  claimant's  story  was,  that  this 
woman  was  his  nurse ;  that  her  own 
child,    which    was   a  few   months 
older  than  himself,  had  died,  when 
he  was  fonr   or  five  years  old,  of 
small-pox.      Who  could  he  so  valu- 
ahle  a  witness  for  the  claimant  as 
this  woman?     Yet  she  was  never 
examined,  nor  was  her  ahsence  ever 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.    If  it  is 
argued  that   she  might  have  been 
called  hy  either  side— that  it  was 
equally  open  to  the  defendant  to  {)ro- 
duce  her  to  negative,  as  to  the  claim- 
ant to  produce  her  to  support  the 
story — it  may  be  answered,  that  she 
could  hardlv  he  expected  to  come 
forward  to  denounce  her  own  son  as 
an  impostor.     The  non-production  of 
a  witness  who  must  have  important 
evidence  in  her  power,  who  was  na- 
turally the  witness  of  the  claimant, 
and  whose  ahsence  is  not  satis&c- 
torily  accounted  for,  throws  the  grav- 
est BUBpicion  upon  his  whole  case. 
To  what  conclusion,  then,  can  we 
come  ?    The  j  ury,  after  a  consultation 
of  about  two  hours,  found  for  the 
claimant.  Theymust,  therefore,  have 
considered  Heath,  Palliser,  Rolph, 
and  the  other  witnesses  who  swore 
to  the  non-existence  of  the  child,  to 
have  perjured  themselvea  The  plain- 
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tiff  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to 
follow  up  his  victory,  for  an  indict- 
ment for  peijury  was  at  once  pre- 
ferred against  Mary  Heath.  The  same 
evidence  was  reputed ;  Joan  Laffan 
was  ai^n  examined.  But  the  jury 
found  her  "Not  Guilty."  Theymust, 
therefore,  have  considered  that  Laf- 
fan, and  all  those  who  swore  to  Lady 
Altham  having  had  a  child,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  wnich  they 
acquitted  Heath.  James  Annesley 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
further  steps  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  estates  and  honours  to  which  the 
decision  of  the  juiy  had  established 
his  title.  He  died  at  Blackheath  on 
the  2d  of  January  1760.  His  uncle 
Eichard  Annesley,  Lord  Anglesea. 
closed  his  career  of  profligacy  ana 
cruelty  twelve  short  months  after- 
wards. James  Annesley  left  a  son, 
who  died  an  infant,  and  a  daughter, 
who  married,  and  whose  children 
died  young.  Thus  his  line  became 
extinct ;  and  his  rights,  whatever  they 
were,  reverted  to  his  uncle.  Such 
was  the  termination  of  the  "  Annes- 
ley C^se,**  memorable  for  the  dark 
mystery  in  which  it  must  for  ever 
remain  shrouded,  and  for  the  curious 
picture  which  it  affords  of  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  life  that  prevailed 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore our  own  day. 
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THKpaintor  of '^Fraiiceflcadi  lU- 
mini"  has^  we  rejmce  to  say,  been 
fortonmte  m  a  biograi^er.  Tlie  his- 
tory of  80  troe  a  man— the  develop- 
ment of  a  amiofl  bo  great  and  bo 
boiign  oat  S[  a  career  so  checkered 
and  an  epoch  so  troablous — the  ever 
onward  progression  of  an  art  which 
at  length  essayed  sach  sublime  aign- 
ment,— snch  a  life  and  sach  a  history 
well  deserred  to  be  recorded.  It  was 
Aiy  Scheffer  who,  beyond  all  his 
eontemporaries,  strove  to  make  a 
picture  the  exponent  of  noble  thongfat; 
and  now  in  these  Memoiis  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  beaaty  and  Uie 
pare  emotion  which  breathe  from  oat 
nis  works,  were  but  the  expression  of 
an  earnest  life  devoted  to  virtue  and 
religion.  Mrs  Grote  has  brought  to 
her  well-wrought  task  no  ordinary 
advantages.  The  life  of  the  £pfted 
painter,  hidden  from  the  wond  in 
nome  seclusion,  is  here  graeefoUy 
sketched,  from  personal  recollection, 
with  all  the  finish  and  tender  solici- 
tude which  intimate  and  affectionate 
intercourse  could  bestow.  The  career 
of  Scheffer  as  the  devoted  patriot, 
now  fighting  for  his  oountrys  free- 
dom, and  then  doomed  to  weep  over 
her  bondage,  is  also  recorded  by  Mrs 
Orote  in  colours  caught  from  vivid 
reality,  and  with  a  detail  and  an 
anecdote  taken  from  the  actors  them- 
selves. It  has  been  her  obiect  to 
trace  the  painter's  genius  through 
the  patriots  virtue— to  look  at  the 
artist's  works  as  mirrors  into  which 
a  noble  life  had  cast  its  beauteous 
reflections— shadowy  spiritual  forms, 
rising  from  out  the  depths  of  the 
souFs  calm  consciousness.  In  the 
Manchester  ^  Art  Treasures,"  and  in 
other  collections  public  and  private, 
we  have  all  known  and  loved  the 
works  of  this  ^reat  and  ^ood  man ; 
and  we  think  it  ma^r  be  mteresting 
and  instructive  to  give,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  article,  a  slight 


sketch  of  his  life,  with  an  aoalyM  of 
hisgeniaa. 

Ary  Schofier  was  bom  in  tite  jear 
1795,    at    Dordrecht,  in   HoUud. 
His  father,  a  Grerman,  had  posaond 
eompetentfortune,  and  pnrBoed  pil- 
ing more  from  choioe  than  neea%. 
Under  the  French  Revolntios;  vies 
Holland    became    annexed  to  tke 
Republic,  ScheflTer  the  ^der  vu  d^ 
spoiled  of  his  property,  and  bis  tridotr 
with  three  children  found  themBdves 
in  necessitous  drcomstaBoea.    We 
soon  learn,  however,  that  Aijt  the 
eldest  son,  at  tlie  age  of  twelve,  nasi- 
fested  a  talent  so  precoeioofl,  tbat  ia 
the  ''sak>n,"  at  Amsterdam,  a  pietoie 
which  he  exhibited  attracted  mocb 
attention.    Henri,  too,  diowed  a  pro- 
mise in  the  same  direction.  Msdiaie 
Scheffer  wisely,  then,  oonadeRd  tint 
the  best  course  was  to  foster  taieoti 
thus  early  and  strongly  manifested. 
For  this  purpose  she  transported  ber 
family  to  Paris,  the  city  wbere^  be- 
yond doubt,  the  best  instrnetioB  eosld 
be  obtained.    In  the  year  1811,  Air 
was  placed  as  a  pupil  in  the  '*sielia^ 
of  Gaerin,  a  disciple  of  the  famed 
Louis  David,  the  chief  of  the  cbsae 
or  heroic  sdbiool.      Here  for  foae 
years  he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
drawing,  anatomy,  aad  perspective, 
as  the  preliminary  and  necessary 
elements  to  his  adopted  profesaon. 
We  find,  however,  that  the  exigencies 
of  his  family  impelled  him  to  practise 
painting  for  profit  before  he  vas 
eighteen  years  of  agei    It  was  at  thw 
period,  says  Mrs  Grote,  "that  Aiy 
began   to  produce  those  agreeable 
pictures,  in  which  the  exprcasion  of 
the  gentler  sympathies  form  the  inte- 
rest and  the  subject — a  description 
of  composition  always  certain  to  at- 
tract purchasers,  and  falling  within 
the  powers  of  execution  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  youthful  hand."    To  these 
and  some  subsequent  years  belong 
such  familiar  yet  tender  compositions 
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as  ^'Le  Baptdme,"  "La  Veuve  da 
SoldaC  "La  Mdre  Conyalescente," 
**  JjB&  Eafans  da  Marin :  **  followed  by 
more  mature  works :  "  La  D6fense  de 
Misnolonghi,"  "  Les  Femmes  Soali- 
^tea,"  and  "La  Bataille  de  Morat.** 
Bat  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the 
"atelier"  of  Guerin,  Scheffer's  pro- 
fessional education  had  commenced 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a   degenerate 
school     "  The  Restoration^  of  the 
legitimate  government,  setting  loose 
the  ^rings  of  energy,  wrought  a  re- 
Tolntion  even  in  the  arts.  The  classic 
school  to  which  Scheffer  had  been 
bound,  "  everywhere  gave  way,"  says 
Mrs  Grote,  '^to  the  romantic ;  the 
conventional^  again,  to  the  sentimen- 
tal and  passionate.    Victor  Hu^o  in 
dramatic  literature,  llossini  in  lyric 
music,  G^ricault  and  Delacroix  in 
painting — these  led  the  van  of  the 
new  movement.  The  young  Ary  idso 
tried  his  hand,  and  in  1819  exhibited 
his  picture  of  'Les  Bourgeois  de 
Calais,*  in  which  was  discerned  an 
evident  intention  to  break  through 
old  traditions,  and  to  aim  rather  at 
compositions  clothed  in  expression 
and  feeling." 

But  Scheffer  soon  allied  himself  in 
politics  to  the  opposition  which  ha- 
rassed the  government  of  the  Restor- 
ation. He  is  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Oh&teau  de  la  Grange,  the  well- 
known  residence  of  General  Lafayette. 
He  becomes  the  associate  of  Augas- 
tin  Thieiry,  of  Lady  Morgan,  and 
others  of  advanced  opinion&  He 
enters  warmly  into  political  confede- 
racies, and  enrols  himself  a  member 
of  the  "  Carbonari"  Thus  for  a  time 
were  his  eneigies  diverted  from  his 
art,  and  his  slender  means  of  subsist- 
ence heavily  taxed.  It  is,  we  confess, 
with  little  regret  that  we  find  a  suc- 
cession of  misfortunes  at  length  drive 
Scheffer  once  more  to  the  tranquil 
and  more  remunerative  labours  of  bis 
studio.  At  this  fortunate  juncture 
in  his  destiny,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
the  future  King  and  Queen  of  the 
French.  From  this  moment  dates 
the  mutual  and  memorable  friendship 
which  grew  up  between  Scheffer  and 
the  royal  family ;  a  friendship  which, 
jrear  by  year,  seems  to  have  matured 
into  warmer  affection,  and  which 
death  only  could  terminate.   Scheffer 
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now  becomes  instructor  iA  the  royal 
children  ;  he  is  the  master  who  fos- 
tered the  art  talent,  and  cherished 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Princess  Marie; 
he  is  for  years  a  constant  visitor  at 
the  palace ;  and  yet  throughout,  to 
his  honour  be  it  spoken,  he  is  ever 
the  honest  patriot,  whose  independ- 
ence and  truth  can  neither  be  bought 
nor  biassed.  The  spirit  of  the  man 
is  noble  and  uncompromising.  A 
simple  drawing-master  to  the  royal 
children,  he  yet  knew  what  was  due 
to  his  self-respect  We  find  that,  cost 
what  it  might,  he  either  would  main- 
tain his  authoribr  or  surrender  his 
post  Thus  Mrs  Grote  relates,  that — 

''  During  one  of  the  lessons  which,  at 
a  later  stage,  Scheffer  was  giving  to  the 
children  of  Uie  royal  family,  one  of  the 
brothers  forgot  the  respect  due  to  the 
master,  and  used  some  unbecoming  ex- 
pressions towards  him.  Scheffer  banished 
the  offending  prince  from  the  lesson. 
The  Queen,  interposing  to  obtain  a  re- 
mission of  this  penal^,  Scheffer  resigned 
bis  appointment.  The  brothers  and 
Bisters  were  so  griered  and  discomposed 
at  the  loss  of  their  master,  that  they 
begged  and  entreated  him  to  resume  his 
position;  yet  he  was  inexorable,  until 
the  King  adding  his  own  earnest  en- 
deavours,  Scheffer  was  induced  to  give 
way,  and  he  presided  anew  over  their 
artistic  studies.  But  he  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  the  mutinous  pupil  should 
never  more  join  in  the  lesson,  and  he  was 
accordingly  excluded.  I  am  afraid,"  says 
Mrs  Orote,  **  it  must  be  added,  that  this 
incident  was  long  remembered  by  both 
parties." 

The  high  mental  culture,  the  simple 
yet  uncompromising  honesty  and 
truth  of  Aiy  Scheffer,  no  less  than 
his  skill  in  art,  soon  won  for  him 
the  confidence,  and  secured,  as  we 
have  said,  the  abiding  frienaship  of 
the  Orleans  family.  Scheffer  pos- 
sessed, indeed,  all  those  qualities 
which  inspire  affection  and  respect. 
Duty  was  the  law  of  his  being,  and 
self-sacrifice  the  practice  of  his  life. 
Engaged  in  the  severe  study  of  his 
art.  secluded  in  the  retirement  essen- 
tial to  the  unfolding  of  his  genius, 
he  yet  ever  resi>onded  to  the  call  of 
private  friendship  and  public  patriot- 
ism. Occupied  in  works  of  high 
imagination,  holding  converse  with 
the  spirits  of  the  great  departed,  he 
yet  was  a  man  who  walked  the  path 
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of  a  simple  plodding  life;  and  in  the 
midst  or  ai^  revene,  lie  still  pre- 
served a  sober,  scrutinising  eye  for 
the  actual  world  around  him.  The 
-wisdom  of  the  man  was  great,  and 
his  knowledge,  like  his  sympathy,  ex- 
tended. His  whole  nature  seems  to 
have  been  eiven  to  noble  aspiration, 
either  for  humanity  at  large,  or  for 
the  advance  of  that  art  to  which  he 
was  so  ardently  devoted.  The  un- 
eventful epoch  of  the  Restoration, 
though  little  to  his  taste,  offered  at 
least  no  great  distraction  to  the 
quiet  development  of  his  genius. 
For  ten  whole  years  we  find  him 
silently  working  for  a  livelihood, 
steadfastly  striving  to  mature  his 
powers,  and  to  make  the  pictures 
which  he  so  laboriously  executed, 
the  pure  expression  of  the  noblest 
thought.  Already  he  had  secured 
in  his  art  a  high  position,  when  the 
even  tenor  of  his  life  was  again 
broken,  and  he  was  called  once  more, 
by  the  Hevolution  of  1830,  to  become 
an  actor  upon  the  stage  of  public 
politics— to  lay  aside  for  a  time  his 
pencil,  and  gird  on  his  sword  to  fight 
for  his  country's  rights.  In  that  year 
of  overturning,  Paris  is  in  ferment, 
and  hostile  parties  are  likely  to  come 
into  violent  collision.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  Julv,  Scheffer  is 
in  the  public  streets.  "The  game,"  he 
exclaims  to  a  friend,  "  is  begun,  and 
we  must  play  it  out."  The  con- 
flict, indeed,  soon  commenced,  and 
"Scheffer  was  among  those  who 
fought  unceasingly  through  two  of 
the  'glorious  days'  which  crowned 
resistiince  with  victory."  On  the 
morrow  of  the  third  and  decisive 
day,  Scheffer,  fairly  tired  out,  was 
resting  at  his  own  house  in  the  Rue 
Ohaptal,  when  he  was  surprised  by 
the  entrance  of  Monsieur  Thiers. 
The  dialogue  which  ensued  is  so 
graphic,  that  we  give  Mrs  Grote's 
own  words : — 

"'Well,  Scheffer/  exclaims  Thiers, 
'here  I  am  !  I  want  you:  I  have  done 
everything  that  was  necessary.'  *  How  ! 
done  everything?*  calmly  inquired 
Scheffer.  'Well,  I  mean  that  I  have 
been  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville — seen  the 
members  of  the  Municipal  Committee — 
seen  the  'chefs  de  i)artiB'  at  Lafitte's — 
and»  in  short,  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  com- 
munication   to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
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which  you  must  assist  me  in  oonveying 
to  NeuUly.'  *  Hey-day,'  replied  Schdier, 
'  so  you  mean  that  I  am  to  go  with  you 
as  a  kind  of  commiawioner  from  the 
leaders  of  the  party  ? '  'I  do,'  rejoined 
M.  Thiers,  '  and  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  you  are  known  to  keep  good 
horses  in  your  stable ;  for,  look  yon,  we 
can  go  in  no  other  way  than  by  ridix^ 
on  horseback.'  '  That  is  certain,'  quoth 
Scheffer  ;  '  the  barricades  would  render 
the  passage  of  a  carriage  impoasible.' 
'  But,  stay,'  said  Thiers ;  '  bow  shall  I 
manage  about  my  monturt  f  I  ^lall  ner^ 
be  able  to  sit  on  one  of  your  great  b^ois.' 
Thereupon  Scheffer  hastened  to  the 
stables  of  young  Ney  (son  of  the  Var- 
shal),  with  whom  he  was  on  intimate 
terms,  and,  borrowing  a  small  nimble  nag 
for  his  friend,  they  started  on  their  im- 
portant errand. 

"The  barricades  presented,  in  tmOt, 
some  obstacles  to  their  progress;  but 
Scheffer  being  a  practised  horsenian, 
leaped  his  horse  over  them.  JL  Thieis 
could  not  manage  matters  quite  ao  ac- 
tively. The  mob,  however,  good-nator- 
edly  aided  him  to  scramble  through, 
lifting  him  almost  bodily  over  the  pOes 
of  stones,  ftc,  horse  and  all,  laughing 
heartily  at '  le  petit  commis '  for  his  bad 
horsemanship.  As  M.  Thiers  rode  in 
white  stockings  and  shoes,  and  wore 
spectacles,  'I  suspect,'  obeerres  Mxa 
Orote,  '  that  his  personal  appearance  did 
afford  some  scope  for  the  Ught-hearted 
jokes  of '  le  peuple '  on  that  moniiog.* 

The  two  envoys  qnickly  arrive  at 
the  Chateau  de  NeniUy.  The  Dachess 
of  Orleans  rejftoves  Sch^er  for  pre- 
suming that  her  husband  could  ac- 
cept the  proposals  offered ;  but  after 
some  debate  and  delajy  the  negotia- 
tion is  ended,  and  Louis  Philippe  in 
due  time  is  proclaimed  King  ot  the 
French.  A^  Scheffer  becomes^  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  reign,  a  irequeat 
visitor  at  the  palace.  He  recdves  from 
the  Kin^  commissions  for  the  padnt- 
ing  of  pictures  for  Versailles ;  he  is 
the  constant  instructor  to  the  yooi^ 
and  gifted  Princess  Marie;  he  is 
sent  as  the  companion  of  the  King^s 
eldest  son  to  the  siege  of  Antwerp : 
and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  royal 
favour,  we  find,  as  ever,  that  he  pre- 
serves intact  his  independence;  that 
his  conscience  cannot  be  bought;  and 
that  his  tongue  refuses  to  flatter. 
He  speaks  the  truth  boldly,  and 
warns  the  King,  when  troublous 
times  are  threatening,  of  the  impend- 
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in^  fate.    Bat  he  will  not  anticipate 
tbe  current  of  events.    The  Orleans 
dynasty  had  disappointed  Scheffer's 
too   sangnine  expectations    He  felt 
discoursed,  if  not  indeed  disgusted, 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Govemment, 
and  deliberately  held  himself  aloof 
from  all  public  affairs.    But  during 
tbeee   eignteen  years,  lying  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  artistic  life,  he  had 
at  least  this  satisfaction,  that  in  un- 
disturbed rest  he  was  aole  to  labour 
at  his  profession.    Then  it  was  that 
were  matured  some  of  the  highest 
efforts  of  his  genius.    Let  us  pause 
in  this  lull  of  party  strife,  ana  exa- 
mine at  calm  leisure  the  progress 
which  he  made. 

Scheffer  in  his  Art  seems  to  have 
exemplified   Wordsworth*s    leading 
axiom,  that  poetry  is  the  recollection 
of  excitement  in  moments  of  tran- 
quillity.   Scheffer  felt  deeply— acted 
courageously  J  his  life  was  often  in 
tumult  and  disappointment,  and  even 
bitter  anguish  at  times  filled  his  cup 
to  overflowing.    His  art  then  came 
as  a  haven  of  rest  after  life's  troub- 
lous toesings;  the  storm-dashed  bark 
lay  in  grateful  rest— the  heaving  and 
the  moaning  of  the  distant  sea  break- 
ing in  ripples,  and  dying  in  echoes 
on  the  sheltered  shore.     Howling 
winds  were,  in  the  realms  of  his  tran- 
quil art,  softened  into  gentle  whis- 
pers; and  angiy  waves,  which  rose 
Deneath  the  storm-cloud,  sank  into 
rest  on  the  hushed  cradle  of  the  deep 
—a  mirror  to  the  sunset  and  the  stars 
of  twiliffht    After  the  fever  and  the 
heat  of  day,  the  art  of  Scheffer  came 
as  the  pale,  pure  moonlight,  with  sil- 
ver clouds  sailing  before  the  queen  of 
night    It  is  as  u.  wearied,  outworn, 
and  disheartened,  he  said  to  the  world. 
Vex  me  no  more.    Let  me  sluit  the 
stadj-door  upon  the  strife  and  the 
uproar,  the  jealousy  and  the  ambi- 
tion, which  I  too  have  found  vanity 
and  vexation.    Let  art  be  to  me  all 
that  I  have  sought  for  in  life :  but, 
alas!  sought  in  vain.    Let  it  be  to 
me  that  ineffable  beauty  which  I  have 
loved  and  cherished  in  the  silent 
chamber  of  my  thoughts — have  seen, 
it  may  be,  as  a  fleetmg  shadow,  ana 
then  for  ever  lost.    Let  it  be  to  me 
the  soul's  sweet  calm ;  let  it  be  the 
promised  peace  and  the  bright  re- 
ward.   Shattered  wrecks  of  forlorn 
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hopes  lie  scattered  on  every  shore; 
but  there  is  a  sky  above^  cloudless 
and  serene,  and  sister  spirits  seem  to 
call  and  beckon  to  a  blessed  abode. 
Such  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the 
language  of  Scheffer,  and  such  his 
faith  in  art  Other  painters  there 
have  been  who,  mingling  in  life,  and 
fighting  in  the  world,  pointed  through 
their  works  to  a  widely  different 
moral  The  art  of  Salvator  Rosa 
was  not  a  reaction  and  revulsion,  but 
a  reflex  His  pictures  in  their  storm- 
tossed  clouds  gloried  in  the  war  of 
the  elements :  and  his  bandit-haunted 
caves  rejoiced  in  plunder  and  conspir- 
acy. Kubens,  indeed,  as  Scheffer, 
mmgled  in  political  action,  and  was 
intrusted  with  state  confidence ;  but 
he,  too,  in  his  art,  like  Salvator, 
gloried  in  the  life  which  he  found  in 
contest  around  him.  His  works  show 
no  misgiving  or  distrust.  He  rev- 
elled in  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  wealth  and  nigh  position ; 
his  colours  are  the  transport  of  en- 
joyment, and  the  lines  of  nis  compo- 
sition seem  to  dance  for  delight  IBut 
the  pictures  of  Scheffer  tell,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  very  different  tale.  Sober 
and  chastened,  they  seem  to  sav :  I 
have  seen,  all  tne  works  that  are  done 
under  the  sun^  and  behold,  all  is  van- 
ity and  vexation  of  spirit  One  gen- 
eration passeth  away,  and  another 
generation  cometh.  I  will  seek  for 
myself  in  the  world  of  art  a  more 
abiding  trust  Great  eternal  verities 
cannot  change.  Essential  truths,  and 
forms,  and  beauties,  cannot  die  away. 
I  will  make  my  art  a  foretaste  of 
those  heavens  where  the  weary  may 
find  rest 

In  the  midst  of  much  discoura^- 
ment,  and  oft  with  a  wounded  spirit, 
there  was  at  least  one  person  who 
could  sympathise  with  Scheffer  in  his 
dreams.  The  Princess  Marie,  the 
sculptor  of  "Joan  of  Arc,"  "  the  finest 
modem  figure  to  be  found  at  Ver- 
sailles," had  been  his  pupil  from 
childhood.  The  life  and  early  death 
of  this  gifted  daughter  of  the  King 
comes  as  a  touching  episode  in  the 
memoirs  of  Scheffer.  From  her  ear- 
liest years,  her  only  delight  had  been 
in  works  of  art,  and  in  the  best  of 
books.  The  sudden  exaltation  of  her 
family  seemed  to  have  alarmed  her ; 
she  was  filled  with  misgiving,  she 
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had  a  contempt  for  ^'the  official 
tribe"  around  her,  and  all  that  was 
daily  passing  before  her  eyes  inspired 
her  with  disgust.  She  absented  her- 
self from  the  splendid  "fStes"  by 
which  Louis  Philippe  hoped  to  sus- 
tain his  waning  popularity,  and 
loved  rather  to  r^ire  within  her 
modest  studio.  "  One  evening,"  we 
are  told,  **  during  which  she  was 
working  in  her  atelier,  in  company 
with  SchefFer,  there  were  50CX)  people 
thronging  the  salons  below,  wherein 
dancing  and  feasting  were  going  on. 
'  When  I  reflect,'  said  the  princess  to 
Scheffer, '  upon  what  is  passing  down 
there— what  ambition,  what  avidity 
for  gaiUj  what  flatteries— and  upon 
the  way  m  which  my  father  is  cheated 
and  deceived  by  them,  I  feel  happy 
to  be  out  of  it  all.' "  Such  hold,  in- 
deed, had  her  art  obtained  upon  the 
ardour  of  her  youthful  mind,  that 
she  would  sit  up  by  night,  unknown 
to  her  parents,  in  order  to  pursue  her 
studies.  In  a  simple,  heartfelt  sketch, 
written  by  Schener  on  her  death,  he 
tells  us  that "  her  settled  dream  was, 
to  lead  the  life  of  an  elevated  con- 
scientious artist,  and  thus  to  exercise 
a  beneficial  influence  over  high  art  in 
France.  She  chose  for  her  studies 
books  calculated  to  ripen  and  develop 
her  intellectual  faculties.  Scientific 
treatises,  imadnative  works,  every- 
thing was  read,  and  read  with  profit 
by  her.  All  that  seemed  great  and 
worthy  of  admiration  she  prized  at 
its  full  value."  Death  came,  as  we 
know,  at  an  early  ace,  and  Schefier 
mourned  her  loss.  In  his  studio  he 
placed  a  bust  to  her  memory  in  a 
retired  recess,  where  few  were  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

SchefFer,  as  we  have  seen,  made  of 
his  transcendental  art  a  kind  of  quiet 
refuge;  yet  even  in  this  his  chosen 
sphere  he  was  for  many  years  tossed 
aoout  ere  he  gained  a  steadfast  an- 
chorage. Among  his  earlier  compo- 
sitions—battles with  warriors  and 
bristling  lances,  and  tempests  of 
dashing  wave  and  stormy  shipwreck 
— we  find  indications  of  that  mental 
tumult  and  dramatic  conflict  which 
have  often  marked  the  salient  works 
of  great  minds  still  heaving  in  unrest. 
We  have  seen  that  in  his  outset  upon 
life,  Schefier  had  wellnigh  lost  his 
way  in  political  tumults  and  conspir- 
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acies.  He  had  sought  in  false  paihs 
for  an  impossible  ideal,  and  had  Wb, 
we  fear,  misled,  in  the  too  eeDeroos 
confidence  of  youth,  into  TiUgar  and 
noisy  democracy.  His  jHctnres  of 
this 'period  show  a  like  unsatiefactoiy 
conflict.  He  was  beating  aboat  wil£. 
out  sure  guidance.  A  mere  Bnmdane 
materialism  having  for  the  moment 
seized  him  by  the  hand,  he  walked 
with  unsteady  steps,  as  if  nncerUun 
of  his  footing.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, we  see  indications  that  the 
clouds  were  opening  on  his  fatore 
sky;  that  the  star  had  risen  whidi 
should  guide  him  on  his  way.  DoriDg 
this  doubtful  period  as  of  interreg- 
num, when  this  world  and  a  better 
were  contending  for  the  mastery  of 
his  art,  his  pictures  seem,  we  most 
confess,  unsatisfactory.  On  the  one 
hand,  tney  are  assuredly  wanting  is 
the  fling,  the  vigour,  and  paaaoD 
which  give  command  to  many  ao 
inferior  artist ;  and  on  the  other, 
they  stand  as  yet  far  off  from  that 
pure  spirituality  which  at  a  aiba^ 
quent  time  shone  so  supremely  in  his 
works. 

Of  this  intermediate  stage  of  tno- 
sition,  the  well-known  picture  in  the 
Luxembourg,  "Les  Femmea  Sonli- 
otes,"  is  the  mostimportant  example. 
In  this  great  work,  Scheffer  for  the 
moment  allies  himself  to  the  aHore- 
ments  of  that  romantic  school  of 
which  the  more    carnal  Delacroix 
is  still  the  admitted  chief.    He/v 
we  have  the  tumult  of  a  diaordered 
composition,  the  vigorous  blackness 
of  deep  shadows  into  which  a«phai- 
tum  has  been  freely  flooded,  the  in- 
toxication of  glowing  golden  colonr 
which  the  solemn  bine  of  distant 
mountains  heightens  the  more  into 
warm    and    passionate    harmonies. 
This  work,  indeed,  would  seem  to 
show  that  Scheffer  might  have  in- 
dulged in  the  glitter  and  ^oiy  of 
intensest  colour,  had  he  not,  as  we 
think,  unreasonably  deemed  that  the 
sacred  mission  of  spiritnal  art  caJlw 
him  to  surrender  what  falsely  seemed 
to  him  a  mere  sensuous  allnrefflcnt 
Yet,  ever  and  anon  thrown  mmom 
these  more  intense  compositions  w 
his   earlier  youth,  do  we  see  the 
dawn  of  that  pale,  silvery,  Bhado^ 
spiritualism,  which  cast  its  moon- 
light pallor  over  his  latent  idew« 
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His  theoiy  on  the  subject  of  colour 
would  seem  to  have  obtained  for 
once  explicit  expression  in  the  pic- 
ture of  ''Divine  and  Terrestrial 
Xiove."  The  lore  of  earth  is  here 
seen  in  golden  hair,  the  flesh  flushed 
in  the  amorous  glow  of  youth  and 
passion,  the  flaunting  drapeir  hot 
with  the  bUuse  of  restless  red.  By 
the  side  of  the  terrestrial  Venus 
stands,  in  silvery  light  and  tempered 
grey,  with  upraised  hand  of  admoni- 
tion, her  spiritual  sister,  thickly 
draped  in  the  chaste  folds  of  white 
raiment,  as  in  the  statues  of  "  Pudi- 
citia."  Ary  Scheffer,  in  this  his 
cherished  theory,  that  colour  is 
basely  allied  to  the  flesh,  was  guilty, 
we  are  persuaded,  of  an  error  alike 
false  to  nature  and  pernicious  to  art. 
Perhaps  the  most  solemn  and,  we 
majT  say,  the  most  spiritual,  moment 
which  nature  knows,  is  tnat  hour 
of  blushing  sunset,  when  sky,  and 
cloud,  and  lake  are  sapphire,  and 
emerald,  and  ruby.  The  life  of 
Nature*  in  her  opening  spring  of 
promise,  and  in  her  closing  autumn 
narvest,  is  rich  in  gay  and  glad 
attire;  it  is  death  only,  aged  and 
crowned  with  snow-wreatn,  that 
puts  on  a  garb  of  solemn  sadness, 
and  totters  forth  in  shadowed  grey. 
And  again,  as  sky  and  rainbow  glories, 
and  the  sun's  dazzling  splendour, 
excel  the  sober  hues  of  eartn,  so  does 
heaven  show  itself  more  resplendent 
than  the  lower  world.  Hence  Reve- 
lation ever  paints  the  £ternal  City 
with  precious  ^tes  and  streets  of 
gold,  and  saints  in  gorgeous  apparel. 
And  hence,  in  like  manner,  did  the 
mat  religious  painters  of  Italy — 
Perugino,  Francia,  Bellini,  and  others 
—use  the  richness  and  fulness  of 
lustrous  colour,  bright  with  the  light 
of  gems,  to  enhance  to  the  utmost 
that  hallowed  expression  for  which 
they  sought.  There  is  no  doubt 
Scheffer,  m  his  theory  and  practice, 
was  wholly  wrong :  nature  and 
authority  are  indeea  against  him. 
The  want  of  colour,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, in  some  degree  mars  his 
works;  his  pictures  are  proportion- 
ably  cold  in  their  religion,  and  their 
worship  is  without  rapture. 

Thus  we  see  that  Scheffer  was,  by 
a  somewhat  strange  anomaly,  at  once 
an  ardent  patriot  and  a  cold  painter. 
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The  action  which  he  threw  into  the 
world  became,  in  his  art,  reaction, 
and,  by  a  law  known  in  dynamics, 
rebounded  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Thus,  within  the  spuere  of  his  pro- 
fession, an  ascetic,  he  deliberately 
adopted  an  austere,  self-denying 
manner,  and  sought  to  satisfy  the 
souls  vision  through  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  bodily  eye.  Hence  have 
hia  works  a  uniform  and,  we  believe, 
a  studied  hardness  of  line  and  dry- 
ness of  handling— a  want  of  round- 
ness and  relief,  as  if  the  figures  were 
marble  bas-reliefs  rather  than  flow- 
ing liquid  pictures.  By  a  like  ano- 
maly and  contradiction,  while  he 
was  bold  in  political  action,  he  was 
timid  in  art  execution.  It  is  as 
if,  in  religious  art,  he  felt  that  he 
had  entered  on  a  wholly  different 
refpon;  as  if  all  that  belongs  to 
animal  courage  and  self-help  was 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  that  nence- 
forth  he  had  simply  to  wait  for  in- 
struction with  humbled  soul  and 
trembling  hand,  faltering  and  stum- 
bling when  it  did  not  come.  In  the 
quiet  retreat  of  his  studio,  where, 
sometimes  for  days,  he  sat  secluded 
from  the  world,  wnich  had  grown  to 
him  a  weariness,  he  would  brood  in 
the  depths  of  nis  highly  wrought 
consciousness,  and  seem  lost  save 
to  the  vision  of  his  own  creationSb 
Hence  do  we  find  him  powerless  to 
seize  with  dramatic  force  a  charac- 
ter foreign  to  his  own;  and  hence 
even  his  portraits  are  often  feeble, 
and  his  works  in  general  deficient 
in  the  vigorous  grasp  and  pointed 

Eurpose  of  a  man  who  could  lay  firm 
ola  upon  the  actual.  As  a  conse- 
quence, or  at  least  by  a  natural  con- 
nection, we  find  him  |^reat  and  sus- 
tained only  in  the  quiescence  of*  re- 
pose— incapable,  indeed,  of  force  in . 
action,  or  swiftness  in  motion.  He 
was,  doubtless,  the  chief  among 
spiritual  artists ;  but  yet  it  must  be 
laid  to  his  charge  that  he  failed 
in  that  highest  philosophy,  which 
knows  how  rightly  to  unite  this 
actual  world  to  the  ideal  which 
lies  beyond,  and  looks  for  the  sane 
mind  and  the  healthful  art  as  the 
issue  of  a  sound  physique. 

It  seems  to  us  evident,  indeed, 
that  phvsicial  and  political  action 
was  with  Scheffer  not  so  much  the 
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result  of  bodily  vigour  as  of  mental 
aspiratioD.  His  character  and  his 
painting  seem  alike  to  point  to  this 
conclusion  ^  and  thus  considered,  his 
life  and  his  works  present  no  con- 
flicting anomalies.  Political  contest 
was,  we  oonceiye,  with  him  no  mere 
outburst  of  restless  and  turbulent 
power— no  rude  animal  passion, 
which  loved  in  democracy  an  un- 
ruly riot;  it  was  rather  a  holy 
stnving  for  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  gjood ;  it  was  a  duty  which 
his  conscience  required  of  him  to 
perform—a  service  which  he  owed 
to  his  countiy,  and  to  humanity 
itself.  Thus,  at  certain  periods  in 
his  life,  at  the  call  of  patriotism, 
he  came  forth  and  sacrificed  his 
peace,  his  safety,  and  his  beloved 
art.  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  then,  when  the  urgent  neces- 
sity had  passed,  or  disappointment 
dashed  his  hopes,  he  relapsed  once 
again  into  his  habitual  repose,  and, 
in  the  quiet  of  the  studio,  strove  to 
fashion  with  the  painter's  pencil 
that  ideal  perfection  which  his  sword 
had  failed  to  win.  Thus,  rightly 
considered,  his  art  and  his  life  com- 
pose, we  think,  into  completest  har- 
mony. 

But  though  in  this  sense  the  artist 
and  his  woncs  are  united,  yet  in  an- 
other aspect  they  were  too  widely 
severed.  It  had  been  well,  indeed, 
for  the  world  had  Scheffer  found  it 
possible  to  infuse  into  its  rude  dis- 
cord the  harmony  and  the  beauty  of 
his  heaven-bom  art;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  his  art  it  womd,  as  we 
have  seen,  have  been  salutary  could 
he  have  taken  from  actual  life  some- 
what more  of  nature  and  of  vigour. 
But)  as  often  befalls  the  artistic 
temperament,  his  mind  proved  too 
sensitive  to  sustain  the  shocks,  and 
to  bear  up  against  the  reverses,  which 
the  conflict  for  political  progression 
necessarily  involves.  From  the  fight, 
which  appeared  to  him  hopeless,  he 
beat  a  retreat,  heartbroken,  and 
turned  for  refuse,  as  we  have  seen, 
to ;  painting ;  his  wounded  spirit 
uttering  its  anguish  in  chastened 
ibrms  of  pathos.  This,  too,  had  its 
charm— the  joy  which  lie*  in  sor- 
row. "The  tendency,"  says  Mrs 
Grote,  "to  depression  of  spirits  which 
latterly  bespread  itself  over  his  life, 


would  seem  to  have  had  its  slure  ia 
dispofiinff  Scheffer  to  seek,  in  tlie 
speculative  and  spiritoal,  a  rdbge 
from  the  poignant  disappoiBtmtttB 
of  the  everyday  worid.  To  thii 
source  I  conceive  that  we  are  in 
great  meaaore  indebted  for  the  pecn- 
liar  charm  which  distinguishes  hv 
later  works,  to  which  this  sune 
'sombre'  tone  of  mind donhtleadj 

Sve   the  'key-note'  of  religiooi, 
oughtful  melancholy." 
The  arts  are,  after  all,  for  men 
endowed    like  Scheffer,  the  fitting 
sphere.    There  will  always  be  nide 
hands  found  to  do  the  rougher  voik 
of  life ;  alwavs  men  in  abondanoe 
for  the  politics  of  the  world—mea 
whose  breath  is  antation— moolded 
in  coarse,  tough  day,  expreasly  "to 
bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,' 
*'  the  oppressor's  wrong,"  the  "inso- 
lence  or  ofl&ce."     We  confess  it  ii 
with  sincere  regret  that  we  e?erae 
a   sensitive   and    refined  inteliect, 
gifted  with  literary  or  artistic  power, 
descend  into  the  arena  of  pirtf  or 
social  strife.      Let  such  modes  of 
action  be  left  for  others.    Men  oi 
these  finer  faculties,  when  timnni 
upon  a  tumultuous  stage,  are  for  the 
most  part  wholly  misunderstood,  and 
their  subtler  qualities  lying  beyond 
general  appreciation,  serve  only  for 
tlie  slighting  talk  of  idle  tongnei 
An  artist  and  a  literary  man  mar 
promote  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  and  his  kind  in  his  own  ap- 
pointed way.    Labour  cnoqgn*  dis- 
appointment enough,  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar line  of  duty,  he  will  doubtteB 
have  to  bear;   yet  fot  him  comes 
the  recompense  in  a  joy  and  a  bngM 
reward,  with  which  no  struiger  aM 
intermeddle.      The  poet  and  the 
artist  find  in  nature,  and  in  the  cre- 
ated beauty  of  imagination, 

"Another  gift, 
Of    aspect  more  sublime;   that  bleasea 

mood. 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  myrtery, 
In  which  the  heayy  and  the  weaiy  w«gM 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 
Is  lightened." 

And  this  "  serene  and  blessed  mood 
was  to  Scheffer  as  sweet  rest  after 
sore  conflict— as  healing  balm  for  a 
wounded  spirit.  His  later  vorV^  « 
least,  show  that  his  troubled  eye  had 
at  length  been  **  made  quiet  by  the 
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power  of  harmony;"  that  even  in  his 
sorrow  he  had  found  "the  deep 
power  of  joy,'*  and  seen  beneath  a 
ruffled  surface  an  inner  life  of  peace. 
And  even  now,  for  us,  when 

"The  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 
Have  hung  upon  the   beatings   of  the 
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ceive,  partly  in  his  strict  devotion  to 
his  art,  partly  in  a  greater  abstinence 
from  the  external  commerce  of  society." 


How  oft,  in  spirit,^ 

may  we  turn  to  pictures  such  as 
these  by  Scheffer,  and  find  a  blessed 
retreat. 

We  learn  that  in  1842,  after  twelve 
years'  trial  of  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
Scheffer's  political  ardour  had  at 
length  been  effectually  damped.  He 
had  reached  his  fiftv-second  year — 
''an  age  when  a  full  experience  of 
men  and  things  usually  brings  its 
fruit,  in  the  form  of  what  the  French 
term  desUlusionnementJ*  He  had  bv 
this  time  given  the  world  a  fair  trial, 
and  it  was  found  wanting.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  more  forcibly  ^impress  the 
truth  of  our  preceding  reflections 
than  the  following  passage  from  Mrs 
Orote*s  Memoirs : — 

''Disgusted  by  the  vulgar  politics 
*  buzzing'  around  him — further  depressed 
in  spirits  by  the  disastrous  death  (in 
1842)  of  the  heir  to  the  thi*one,  on 
whom  he  had  placed  his  last  fond  hope  of 
future  better  days  for  France — Scheffer 
drew  closer  and  closer  to  his  art,  ceasing 
to  connect  himself  with  public  affairs, 
otherwise  than  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard  (in  which  he  held  the 
rank  of  captain),  i>erforming  its  duties 
and  obligations  like  other  men.  In  the 
comparative  seclusion  of  the  Rue  Chap- 
tal,  and  with  a  taste  and  judgment 
ripened  by  long  practice  and  thoughtful 
meditation — seeing  little  company  be- 
yond a  few  privileged  friends  and  ama- 
teurs of  art — Scheffer's  imagination  had 
more  ample  leisure  than  heretofore  for 
attentive  and  sustained  concentration 
on  lofty  and  sacred  subjects.  I  believe 
(in  spite  of  what  Diderot  says)  that  in 
order  to  excite  profound  emotion  in 
others,  in  any  walk  of  art — painting, 
acting,  or  singing — ^you  must  either  ex- 
perience such  in  your  own  person,  or 
arrive  at  a  strong  belief  in  its  presence 
by  a  previous  effort  of  fancy.  Such 
effort  is,  however,  only  fruitful  when 
pursued  in  solitude,  and  under  perfect 
abstraction  from  disturbing  forces.  The 
secret  of  Scheffer's  advance  in  the  power 
of  investing  his  compositions  with  a 
deeply  sentimental  charm,  lay,  as  I  con- 


An  English  critic  has  justly  ob- 
served that  an  artist  should  be  fitted 
for  the  best  society,  but  yet  keep  out 
of  it.  '^The  external  commerce  of 
society**  dissipates  an  artist's  powers, 
and  takes  from  the  depth  and  the 
truth  of  his  feelings.  The  m^titudo 
to  whom  he  is  introduced  just  desire 
acK^uaintance  with  his  countenance, 
wish  to  hear  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
and  to  scan  his  manner  and  his  bear- 
ing. This  done,  they,  with  some 
threadbare  compliment,  depart  under 
the  self-complacent  satisfaction,  it 
may  be.  that  they  too  have  part  and 
lot  with  genius — can  comprehend  a 
great  man,  and  even  detect  his  lurk- 
ing weakness.  Scheffer,  we  are  glad 
to  know,  used  abstinence  in  this 
often  too  seductive  dissipation.  We 
hope,  indeed,  that  he  possessed  that 
assurance  of  greatness  within  his 
own  breast,  which  makes  mere  ordi- 
nary adulation  in  no  way  needful. 
He  cherished,  we  are  persuaded, 
that  finer  part  in  his  numanity, 
and  cultivated  those  higher  facul- 
ties, which  bring  their  own  reward. 
His  works  sufficiently  manifest  a 
taste  which  had  been  educated  by 
converse  with  the  purest  minds, 
and  the  loftiestproducts  of  the  hu- 
man intellect.  His  life  was  one  long 
mental  labour  of  no  ordinary  assi- 
duity. We  find  that  he  read  in  the 
original  tongues  the  standard  works 
in  the  literatures  of  France,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  and  Germany.  His  trans- 
lations of  the  poems  of  Goethe,  Byron, 
and  Dante,  into  his  own  sister  art, 

Erove  how  intimately  and  profoundly 
e  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
these  master  creations,  and  how 
thoroughly  the  thoughts  and  the 
word-painted  characters  of  these  and 
kindred 'writers  had  taken  possession 
of  his  imagination.  We  see  with 
what  critical  skill— with  what  fine 
insight— he  could  perceive  the  light 
and  the  shade,  the  form  and  the 
colour,  of  an  authors  meaning,  as  it 

Slayed  across  the  page,  and  ere  he 
xed  it  upon  canvass.  We  can 
well  understand  that,  with  a  taste  so 
highly  cultured,  he  could  endure  only 
the  best  writers— that  he  could  reaa 
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only  the  choicest  books.  Bnt  of  all 
books,  we  are  told,  the  Bible  was 
most  frequently  in  his  hand,  espe- 
cially during  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  The  New  Testament,  as  many 
of  his  most  spiritaal  compositions 
testify,  was  to  him  not  only  the  guide 
in  life,  but  the  inspirer  of  his  art. 
Again  and  a^ain  would  he  read  of 
the  mission  of  the  Saviour,  for  again 
and  aj^n  would  he  essay  to  make 
the  Divine  Word  dwell  in  the  region 
of  his  art  A  mind  so  eentle  found 
itself  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
benign  genius  of  Christianity.  And 
that  book  which  teQs  of  the  conflict 
of  earth  and  the  sorrow  of  life,  ^et 
leads  to  a  haven  of  rest,  was  to  him 
of  all  books  the  most  conformable  to 
his  experience  and  his  need,  and  the 
most  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
that  art  for  which  he  laboured  and 
lived. 

Yet,  as  may  be  well  imagined, 
Scheffer  did  not  reach  his  ideal  con- 
summation but  by  long  and  arduous 
steps.  The  demands  which  he  made 
upon  himself  were  great—the  laws 
which  he  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  an  artist  were  by  no  means  easy 
to  be  fulfilled.  "  To  be  a  true  artist,*^' 
he  writes,  "  one  must  possess  within 
one's  self  a  certain  elevation  of  sen- 
timent, with  deep  and  powerful  con- 
victions, worthy  of  bemg  expressed 
by  one  or  other  of  the  arts — by  prose 
composition,  poetry,  music,  sculpture, 
or  paintinff.  Thus  ever-aspiring, 
his  collectea  works,  brought  together 
in  Paris  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
were  specially  interesting  and  in- 
structive, as  manifesting  the  strug- 
gles, the  transitions,  and^  withid, 
the  sure  progression  of  his  ffenius. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  that 
period  of  unrest  through  which  most 
earnest  minds  have  to  pass,  wherein 
Scheffer,  tossed  upon  the  conflicting 
waves  of  life,  seemed  troubled  as  by 
warring  elements.  MateriaUsm  in 
his  art  was  then  contending  a^inst 
spiritualism— this  world  opposing  it- 
self to  a  hope  beyond.  There  were 
obstinate  questionings  which  de- 
manded solution,  yet  found  none; 
the  existence  of  evil  and  the  triumph 
of  sin  lying  as  dark,  impenetrable 
mysteries.  He  felt  that  moral  ob- 
liquity and  physical  deformity  were 
marrilig  the  loveliness  of  creation ; 
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he  beheld  innocence  betrsyed,  tmih 
vanouished,  justice  oatraged,  and 
Gods  likeness  upon  earth  every- 
way mutilated ;  tiiese  indeed  were 
stumbling-blocks  lying  in  the  patii 
of  an  artist  who,  like  Scheffer,  was 
thirsting  for  beauty  and  perfection. 
And  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen, 
Scheffer^s  early  and  middle-age  crea- 
tions manifest  a  mind  of  which  the 
clear  vision  was  darkened,  and  the 
free  action  oppressed.  In  uteratnie, 
a  like  mental  phase  is  by  no  meani 
rare.  Byron  in  "  The  Giaour"  Dante 
in  his  vision  of  purgatory  and  hell, 
and  Goethe  in  his  'Taust "  and  other 
works,  each  gave  expression  to  the 
Boul's  longing  and  agony.  Henoe 
can  we  easily  understand  wherefore 
Scheffer  found  in  such  authors  a 
kinJred  sympathy.  In  the  poem  of 
"  Faust,"  he  loved  to  plunge,  with 
his  innate  German  preduectiona,  into 
the  entangled  mysteries  of  meta- 
physical speculation.  The  antagon- 
ism between  man's  intellectual  and 
sensual  nature— human  passion  and 
human  weakness  working  dire  tra- 
gedy—the tender  and  the  terrible 
lying  side  by  side — the  clear,  cold 
shrewdness  of  calculating  intelkd^ 
and  the  mystic  mazes  of  a  mind 
wandering  on  a  dark  im|)enetrahle 
night ;  here,  indeed,  in  this  drama, 
was  field  wide  enough  for  a  man 
who,  like  Scheffer,  was  as  yet  beat- 
ing about  without  certain  resting- 
place.  Hence  the  well-known  series 
of  pictures  taken  from  "Faust,* 
"  Wilhelm  Meieter,"  and  other  works 
by  Goethe.  "  Faust  in  his  Study,'* 
before  him  lying  a  lai^  folio,  rest- 
ing on  a  skull— the  jeering  Mephis- 
topheles  stealing  into  the  distance- 
is  one  among  many  examples  of  that 
region  of  doubt- of  dark  scepticism 
fitfully  lighted  by  credulity— high 
purpose  overthrown  by  insidious 
stratagem,  which  the  works  of  Schef- 
fer at  this  period  suggest  "The 
King  of  Thuie"— the  aged,  venerable 
^  harper,**  by  whom  stands  the  youth- 
ful yet  melancholy  Mignon— with 
other  kindred  works,  may  be  taken 
as  illustrations  of  a  mind  strugglu 
to  inform  the  tenement  of  eSj 
that  mental  abstraction  and  intro- 
version, that  metaphysical  penetra- 
tion, that  bewilderment  of  the  eye 
which  wanders  and  then  fixes  itself 
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on  vacancy — characterinticB  which 
signalise  some  phases  of  the  genius 
of  Scheffer  in  common  with  the  crea- 
tions of  well-known  German  authors. 
There  are  eyes  which  seem  to  look 
throng  space  and  time,  dazzled  by 
excess  of  light,  and  then  veiled  in 
darkness;  there  are  full -crowned 
brows  whereon  proud  intellect  sits 
enthroned,  which  yet  in  deep-knit 
farrows    of    gathering    perplexity 
irould  appear   to   threaten   ruling 
thought  with  overthrow;   there  is 
the  clenched  hand  of  strong  resolve, 
and  yet  the  unsteady  step  which 
cannot   carry  purpose  to  its  goal : 
such  is  that   metaphysical   art   of 
Scheffer,  which  essays  the  highest 
argument,  and  yet  stumbles  on  the 
Tcry  threshold — ^which  strives  to  re- 
vead  all,  and  yet,  perhaps  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  in  the  end  is 
content  to  elude  the  difficulty  by 
hiding  its  face  in  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery. 

Passing  on  from  these  creations  of 
stem,  scrutinising  intellect,  we  enter 
upon  a  sphere  more  suited  to  the 
capabilities  of  art  in  works  of  sym- 
pathy and  emotion.    Mignon  is  the 
romantic  offspring  of  a  poet's  fancy. 
A  being  more  sensitive,  subtle,  and 
artistic,  never  issued  from  the  brain 
of  man.      And  Scheffer,  who  had 
found  in  Faust  a  god  of  reason,  seems 
for  solace  to  have  clung  to  Mignon 
as  the  child  of  affection.    When  we 
gaze  upon  the  sad,  forlorn,  and  friend- 
less maiden — poor,  wan,  half- clothed, 
half  •  grown — we    feel    profoundly 
touched.  In  the  oft-engraved  figures, 
"MiOTon  regretting  her  Country," 
and  ^  Mignon  aspiring  to  Heaven," 
compassion  is  moved  by  the  deep 
grief  of  a  nature  too  sensitive  for 
earth— a  young  heart  that  yearns  for 
its  home  where  the  citron  blooms, 
where  soft  winds  descend  from  the 
blue  heaven— who  weeps,  and  then 
again  sighs  to  fly  away  and  be  at 
rest.    Scheffer  was  asked  whether 
this  little  Mignon  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  one  who  might  be  near  or 
dear  to  him.    He  answered  that  it 
was  the  portrait  of  his  daughter — 
who  came  as  the  solace  to  her  father 
in  hours  of  sadness,  and  at  length 
tended  his  bed  in  death.     Faust's 
Margaret   is    likewise  a   character 
wbici),  by  beauty  and  calamity,  ap- 
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peals  to  tenderest  sympathy, 
pictures  of  "  Margaret  at  the  Well," 
'* Margaret  in  Church,"  and  "Mar- 
garet coming  from  Church,"  are 
as  widely  known  as  the  poem  of 
"Faust"  itself.  Scheffer  has  here 
painted  chastity  as  of  unsunned 
snow,  the  budding  of  the  blushing^ 
rose,  and  then  comes  the  csinker- 
worro,  and  innocence  is  tainted  by 
shame. 

We  find  in  Scheffer.  more  perhapa 
than  in  any  other  moaem  artist,  the 
love  of  ideal  beautv.  His  antipathy 
to  a  rude  world  and  a  common  nature 
made  him  fondly  cling  to  an  unearth- 
ly loveliness.  The  tenderness  and 
refinement  of  his  feelings  seem  natur- 
ally to  have  found,  in  the  delicacy 
and  purity  of  woman,  their  appointed 
sphere.  Dante  had  his  JBeatrice,. 
Tasso  his  Leonora,  and  even  our 
homely  Wordswortn  his  "phantom 
of  delight."  But  where  shall  we  find 
in  poet's  fancy,  or  in  painter's  vision, 
forms  more  lovely,  features  more 
chastened  and  finely  chiselled,  minds 
more  subtly  wrought  or  highly  cul- 
tured, than  in  the  works  of  Scheffer? 
Certain  spiritual  moulds  of  grace 
and  symmetry  seem,  indeed,  to  nave 
early  taken  holdof  Scheffer's  imagina- 
tion, by  virtue,  it  would  appear,  of 
that  law  of  correspondence  whereby 
mental  states  seek  analogous  outward 
forms  in  nature  or  through  art.  The 
pale  cast  of  sicklied  thought  found 
an  echo  to  its  own  unsullied  purity 
in  silver  tones  of  moonlight  pallor. 
In  like  manner,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  law  well  known  in  the  history 
of  art,  works  closely  allied  to  actual 
life  are  substantive  and  vigorous, 
rich  in  colour,  deep  in  sliadow,  ana 
strongly  marked  in  iudividual  cha- 
racter. In  such  art,  female  loveli- 
ness comes  in  a  Hebe  or  a  Venus. 
But  the  goddess  of  beauty  did  not 
woo  Scheffer  in  such  ffuise.  Even 
when  he  paints  a  Magaalen,  she  is 
no  Titian  mistress,  but  rather  an 
angel  of  light,  who,  stranded  on  thia 
lower  world  of  sorrow,  implores,  with 
clasped  hands  and  bleeding  heart, 
that  heaven  may  in  mercy  receive 
her  back  again.  In  such  works  as 
"  St  Monica,"  we  recognise  the  spiri- 
tual beauty  which  comes  of  an  aspi- 
ration that  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
earth.    "  The  Holy  Women,"  again, 
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is  by  some  admirers  deemed  Schef- 
fer*B  masterpiece;  and  certainljr  in 
celestial  beauty  and  rapt  expression, 
they  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Scheffer^s  vomen  are  not  of  earth ; 
and  it  must,  we  think,  be  confessed, 
that  they  are  of  a  temperament 
and  bodily  frame  little  suited  for  a 
mere  mundane  existence.  They  come 
as  on  angels'  visits,  lorely  appari- 
tions, with  starlight  wreaths  around 
the  brow,  and  twilight  softness  in 
their  gentle  eye.  In  the  well-known 
figare  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  we  have,  as 
it  were,  the  remembered  vision  of  a 
romance,  a  being  fashioned  bv  poef  s 
fancy,  treading,  it  may  be,  tne  con- 
fines of  earth  for  a  season,  and  then 
cauffht  up  to  stany  heights,  hence- 
fortn  an  object  for  our  worship. 
Art  became,  indeed,  for  Scheffer  more 
and  more  a  kind  of  shadowy  Hades, 
an  intermediate  state  lying  between 
this  grosser  life  and  the  world  of 
spirits.  Hence,  in  looking  at  his 
works,  we  are  not  always  sure 
whether  he  painted  from  a  model  of 
flesh  and  blood,  or  whether  in  the 
night  watches  heavenly  visitants 
entered  by  his  study  door,  and 
grouped  themselves  for  pictures.  In 
"  Les  Bouleurs  de  la  Terre,"  an  alle- 
gory intended  "to  teach  us  that 
mortal  passions  and  sorrows  become 
purifiea  and  refined  in  proportion  as 
the  beings  subjected  to  them  recede 
from  this  earth,"  the  figures  are  robed 
in  garments  already  washed  and 
white :  the  faces  are  of  beauty  chas- 
tened by  grief;  the  heaven-aspiring 
formd  are  borne  upwards  as  a  wail  of 
sorrow,  as  a  lamoent  flame  issuing 
from  earth's  great  sacrifice ;  the  eyes 
are  turned  towards  the  open  gates, 
and  the  ears  ore  attentive  to  the 
distant  song.  Beauty,  indeed— a  hei^ 
ven-bom  beiauty — ^let  it  be  known  in 
these  degenerate  days  of  inveterate 
and  chenshed  ugliness,  was  the  idol 
of  Scheifer's  worship.  His  art  is,  in 
fact,  analogous  to  the  eclectic  plulo- 
sophy  of  his  great  contemporary 
Cousin,  who  sought  to  enthrone 
Beauty,  Truth,  and  Goodness  as  the 
three  eternal  and  coequal  veritiea 

We  think,  by  general  consent, 
Scheffer's  masterpiece  is  the  "  Fran- 
cesca  di  Rimini  ;*  a  work  which,  for 
conception,  composition,  and  treat- 
ment, may  take  rank  with  the  greatest 
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pictures  of  any  age  or  country.  It 
was  first  exhioited  In  1835,  in  the 
Salon  du  Louvre.  It  at  once  com- 
manded universal  attention,  and  was 
immediately  purchased  by  tiie  Duke 
of  Orleans.  Like  many  of  Schefier  s 
leading  works,  this  picture  has  been 
more  tnan  once  reproduced.  A  "^  re- 
plica,** executed  under  Schefier's  eye, 
and  receiving  the  last  toudiss  from 
his  own  hand,  is  known  to  all  ecm- 
noisseurs  in  the  Bridgwater  GaUeiy. 
Uponasecond  repetition,  Scheffer,  we 
are  told,  bestowed  even  more  tbaa 
his  accustomed  pains.  He  l^nnigfat 
to  its  execution  the  added  experience 
of  nearly  twenty  years :  fine  living 
models  ne  used  throughout  for  all 
portions  of  the  nude,  and  the  details 
of  drapery  were  carefully  studied. 
This  glorious  work  we  well  recollect 
as  foremost  among  the  collected  pic- 
tures exhibited  in  1859.  All,  indm, 
must  remember  those  two  clasped 
figures  in  close  embrace — Paolo  bear- 
ing onward  through  shadowy  realms 
his  beloved  Franoesca — daricness  and 
misery  following  in  the  train  of  ar- 
dent desire  and  fond  delight — a  white 
winding-sheet  circling,  as  in  one 
dire  destin^r,  the  ^ilty  lovera,  with 
eyes  closed  in  anguish,  with  entwined 
arms  as  of  unquenched  love ;  for  in 
death  they  are  not  divided. 

Scheffer  had  long  in  his  art  hover- 
ed on  the  shadowy  confines  of  exist- 
ence. He  had  for  years,  as  we  have 
said,  been  a  denizen  of  Hadea^  and 
fibres  were  accustomed  to  come  to 
him  from  the  dreamlike  land  of 
spirits.  We  have  seen  that  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life  the  New 
Testament  was  his  constant  study, 
and  accordingly  •  we  naturally  find 
that  Scripture  narrative,  and  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Ghrij^tian's  hope, 
were,  after  all,  his  moat  cherished 
themes.  In  his  ^'Christ  Gonsda- 
teur"  and  "Ghrist  Bemunerateur," 
we  see  the  highest  types  of  a  spirit- 
ual ideal;  the  peace  too,  ana  the 
blessedness,  which  come  as  the  gifts 
of  hope  and  faitL  Ghrist  is  seated 
in  the  midst  of  imploring  suppliant^ 
and  gives  freedom  to  the  captive  and 
consolation  to  the  afiiicted.  This  n 
the  noble  theme.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  Scheffer  had  now,  after 
sore  conflict — after  a  life  ractei  on 
the  rude  world — ^after,  even  in  his 
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clxosen  aii,  much  painful  straggling 
for  a  peifection  which  ever  emdea 
Ilia  grasp — it  would  seem,  we  say, 
tiiat  at  len^h  in  his  later  works  he 
realised  high  spiritual  longings,  and 
entered  in  a  newly  created  world  upon 
a   final  repose  and  bliss.     It  was 
touching  to  see,  in  the  exhibition  to 
-wbich  we  have  ahready  made  fre- 
c^uent  reference,  pictures  which,  bear- 
ing as  their  date  the  very  year  of  his 
death,  seemed,  as  by  anticipation  of 
only  a  fewshort  days,  to  hold  converse 
vrith  those  serene  heavens  into  which 
he  himself  was  soon  to  enter.  He  ap- 
pears, indeed,  in  imagination  to  have 
already  passed  through  the  gates  of 
death,  and  to  have  seen  the  {>ortaIs 
of  that  city  whence  so  oft  had  issued 
pore  and  beauteous  beings,  the  minis- 
ters of  his  art.    "The   Angel  an- 
nouncing the  Resurrection*'  to  at- 
tendant and  awakening  mortals,  still 
left  unfinished  when  the  grave  opened 
at  his  feet,  shows  with  solemn  em- 
phasis the  ruling  passion  strong  even 
m  death.     But  ne  had  Uvea  long 
enough  to  give  to  his  art  that  per- 
fectea  body  which  waits  on  immor- 
tality. 

All  honour  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  Scheffer.  He  was  a  true  artist 
and  an  honest  patriot  In  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  he  refused  to  be 
bought  by  favour,  and  was  never 
subaued  by  the  tyranny  of  power. 
Ahigh-souled  man,  he  was  conscious 
of  luiving  strenuously  laboured  for 
his  countiy's  weal :  and  when  he  felt 
that  her  liberties  had  been  violated, 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  bear.  The 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  had 
disappointed  his  hopes.  Dunng  the 
later  years  of  the  Orleans  reign  he 
wholly  severed  himself,  as  we  have 
said,  from  public  afifairs,  raising  his 
voice  only  in  occasional  protest, 
warning  his  royal  master  agamst  the 
danger  of  the  course  adopted,  fore- 
telliDg  the  catastrophe  which  inevi- 
tably must  come.  But  words  of  calm 
forethought  were  uttered  in  vain. 
In  January  of  the  memorable  1848, 
Scheffer,  in  common  with  all  clear- 
sighted politicians,  became  alarmed 
by  ominous  signs  of  danger.  He 
repaired  to  the  Tuileries,  on  the 
Sonday  which  preceded  the  Revolu- 
tion of  February,  to  give  the  usual 
lesson  to  the  youthful  Count  de  Paris. 
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It  was  only  two  days  prior  to  the 
great  "Banquet"  Whilst  engaged 
with  the  Count  de  Pbris,  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  looking  in  at  the  door, 
said, ''  Scheffer,  when  you  have  done 
with  Paris,  come  to  my  private 
room ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  The 
lesson  ended,  Scheffer  went  to  the 
Duchess.  "What  do  you  think," 
said  she,  "  about  this  banquet  affair  ? 
Do  you  entertain  any  apprehensions 
as  to  the  consequences  which  may 
ensue  from  its  being  held  ? "  Scheffer 
replied,  "  Madame,  I  think  that  the 
precautions  which  have  been  taken 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  no  danger  is  to  be  anticipated, 
and  that  the  affair  will  pass  off  with- 
out any  serious  results,  ybr  this  time. 
But  your  Royal  Highness  must  allow 
me  to  add,  that,  unless  concessions 
are  made  to  the  reasonable  demands 
of  the  nation,  some  fresh  manifesta- 
tion will  not  rail  to  arise,  which  may 
not^  perhaps,  be  quite  so  effectuallv 
resisted.'*  The  Duchess  coloured. 
"Scheffer!"  exclaimed  her  Royal 
Highness,  "it  is  a  highly  improper 
proceeding  on  your  part  to  glance 
even  at  the  possibility  of  any  danger 
to  the  monarchy."  Scheffer  bowed 
respectfully,  was  silent,  and  with- 
drew. The  next  day  a  friend  brou^t 
him  a  letter,  just  received  from  M. 
OdiUon  Barrot,  stating  that  the 
"Banauet"  had  been  abandoned, 
from  the  dislike  to  provoke  a  conflict 
with  the  authorities.  "  Give  mo  the 
letter,"  exclaimed  Scheffer,  "I  will 
carry  it  to  the  Duchess."  He  went 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  per- 
used it  "  How  good  of  you  to  bring 
me  this  welcome  news,  Scheffer;  but 
I  must  have  you  come  with  me  into 
the  Eing^s  cabinet,  to  communicate 
it  to  hS  Majesty."  "Your  Royal 
Highness  must  excuse  me,"  replied 
Scheffer;  "the  King  abd  I  w^ere 
never  veiy  partial  to  each  other ;  I 
would  rather  that  your  Royal  High- 
ness carried  in  the  news  alone." 
After  a  few  minutes,  we  are  told,  the 
Duchess  returned.  "  The  King,"  said 
she,  "  is  delighted.  But  do  you  know 
that  he  could  not  help  observing,  in 
his  jocular  way,  'Only  look  at  these 
people!  no  sooner  do  they  catch 
sight  of  even  the  tip  of  the  horn,  but 
they  t^e  to  their  heels.' "  The  very 
next  morning,  Scheffer,  having  been 
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on  duty  a*^  captain  of  the  National 
Guard  since  early  daylight,  towaxda 
noon  posted  himself  on  the  terrace  of 
the  Taileries,  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  King's  apartments.  A  great 
quantity  of  straw  was  strewn  upon 
tne  entrance,  to  enable  the  dragoons 
to  ride  from  the  other  side  of  the 
oh&teau,  down  the  steps,  into  the 
garden.  Scheffer  sat  upon  the  straw, 
and  after  some  time  a  voice  was 
heard  cadling  him  by  name.  We 
will  now  quote  Mrs  Grote^s  thrilling 
narrative,  as  she  received  it  from  the 
lips  of  Scheffer  himself: — 

** '  Who  calls  r  cried  Scheffer.  *  It  is 
I,  the  Queen.'  Scheffer  aprang  up,  ap- 
proached the  ch&teaU|  and  perceived  ihe 
Queen  at  the  '  croia^.'  He  aaid, '  What 
doesyour  Majesty  want  with  me  ? ' '  I  want 
you/  said  she, '  to  assist  in  conducting  us 
out  of  the  ch&teau.  The  King  has  abdicat- 
ed, and  we  are  going  to  depart/  Scheffer 
and  Oscar  Lafayette  immediately  enter- 
ed the  chilteaUi  in  the  intention  to  ascend 
to  the  Kings  apartments ;  but  they  had 
not  got  hiuf-way  up  when  they  met  the 
King  and  Queen,  their  sons,  and  sons* 
children,  together  with  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  her  two  sons,  all  coming  hur- 
riedly down  the  stairs.  The  Queen  said, 
'  Scheffer,  keep  close  to  the  King ;  your 
uniform  will  inspire  respect.*  The  King 
gave  his  right  arm  to  the  Qaeen,  and  they 
set  out  Scheffer  walked  close  to  the 
King,  on  his  left  side ;  the  rest  of  the 
party  following  in  the  train.  Nobody 
spoke  a  word,  except  on  one  occasion, 
when  an  ofiBcer,  unmindful  of  a  bough  of 
a  tree  which  hung  low,  was  swept  off 
his  horse  by  it.  The  King  suddenly 
stopped  and  said,  'Pray,  somebody  go 
and  assist  that  officer.'  .  .  .  There 
was  a  considerable  mass  of  people.  Schef- 
fer, knowing  the  impossibility  of  getting 
the  royal  party  away  unrecognised,  took 
off  his  '  schako/  and,  waving  it  in  the 
air,  called  out  to  the  people,  *Le  Roi 
part,  vivele  Roil*  The  people  offered 
no  opposition ;  but  very  few  voices  re- 
sponded to  his  cheer.  Scheffer  then  as- 
sisted the  Queen  into  one  of  the  're- 
mises,* the  King  after  her;  then  one 
child  after  another  was  taken  on  to  their 
laps,  until  five  souls  were  in  the  carriage, 
and  it  could  hold  no  more.  The  King 
kept  calling  out,  'Where  is  my  port- 
folio? Pray,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  lose 
sight  of  my  portfolio.'  Scheffer  caught 
the  portfolio  from  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  attendants,  and  threw  it  up  to  M. 
Dumas,  who  had  mounted  beside  the 
coachman.     The  second  carriage  having 
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been  fiSed  ia  like  BMMT  vttk  tiM  fii^ 
the  royal  party  drove  off  at  a  npad  pafla 

(stm  escorted  by  the  dngooos),  and  took 
the  road  to  Pasi^,  along  the  '  Qoais.* 

**  There  remained  now  standing  on  the 
Place  de  la  G)ncorde,  the  Dudkesa  of 
Orleans,  with  her  two  sons,  M.  Jules  de 
Lasteyrie,  H.  Scheffer,  and  <I  think)  two 
or  three  more  royal  penonagee. .  . .  The 
noise  of  the  insurgents  pourzag  in  num- 
bers down  the  Rue  de  BiToh  soaaded 
alarmingly  upon  their  ears.  Tlie  Dn^kam 
now  took  Scheffer's  left  aim,  and  he  held 
the  young  Gomte  de  Paris  with  his  r^ht 
hand,  followed  by  M.  Jules  de  Laaieyxie 
with  the  Due  de  Charti«s.  They  re- 
traced their  steps  towards  the  chiteao. 
When  they  reached  the  centre  of  lbs 
gardens,  Scheffer  heard  a  loud  crash  in 
the  direction  of  the  Rue  de  RirolL  Tlie 
mob  had  forced  the  iron  gates,  and  were 
thronging  into  the  gardens.  Sdieffcr 
called  out, '  Vive  la  Ducheesed'OriesBs  !* 
— *  Vive  le  Comte  de  Paria  !  *  The  nob, 
although  offering  them  no  nkoletatiaB, 
seemed  uncertain  whether  to  lespand  or 
not.  The  young  Comte  de  Paris  took 
off  his  cap  and  bowed  repeatedly  to  the 
populace.  The  boy  manifested  no  spap- 
tom  of  fear,  preserving  entire  self-pos- 
session. One  of  the  mob  cried  ont^  *  Vn 
roi  ne  se  d6convre  pas  !' 

**  They  passed  out  of  the  '  OriUe'  on  to 
the  '  Quai/  and  walked  along  by  the 
river-side  to  the  Chamber  of  Depaties. 
Scheffer  stood  near  them  during  that 
terrible,  stormy  scene,  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Re- 
public. H.  Jules  Lasteyrie,  after  this 
was  over,  managed  to  get  the  Dochea 
out,  through  the  President's  garden,  and 
conducted  her  (as  is  well  known)  to  the 
*Invalides.*  The  Due  de  Chsrtres  was 
placed  during  the  tumult  in  some  part 
of  the  building.  Scheffer  told  the  Doc 
de  Nemours  that  the  young  boy  was  in  a 
place  of  safety,  and  that  the  Due  him- 
self had  'better  get  out  of  the  way,*  his 
person  being  well  known.  The  Due 
asked  one  of  the  National  Guards  to  lend 
him  his  uniform.  The  man  did  so,  put- 
ting on  the  Prince's  dothea  in  exchange  ; 
and  so  the  Due  made  his  way  out." 

In  the  following  Jane,  during  the 
three  terrible  days,  Scheffer  fongfat 
bravely  at  the  head  (^  hia  company, 
under  General  Chan^paniier,  th^ 
commander  of  the  National  Gaard& 
On  the  election  of  Louia  Napoleon  to 
the  Presidency,  Sdieffer  was  some* 
what  hopeftil  of  the  man^  of  pnUic 
events;  but  ''the  Eoman Ezpedition" 
again  doomed  him  to  diaappocat- 
ment,  and  his  dream  of  a  '^  Bepublie" 
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ended,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  '^  coup 
d'etat"  of  Deoembex  18dl.    Scheffer 
^waa  thenceforth  an  altered  man ;  he 
shunned  all  society,  and  could  for  the 
time  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  naint 
He  kx>ked  hagg^ird  aadaierjected,  and 
in  &  few  Inoken  phrases  uttered  the 
annish  of  final  despair.    His  dcFot- 
edO^  attached  wife,  during  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  used  every 
effort  to  diyert  his  thoughts.     Bat 
his  mind  would  still  painfully  dwell 
upon  the  humiliation  of  his  country ; 
he  could  not  endure  to  see  the  streets 
of  Paris  swarm  with  troops ;  and  he 
passed  whole  days  imipured  in  his 
atelier.  His  friends  and  his  comrades, 
like  himself^  were  overwhelmed  in  the 
one  common  calamity  and  despair. 
"Among  the  noble,  patriotic,  and 
pure-minded  Frenchmen,"  writes  Mrs 
Grote,  '*  with  whom  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  be  acquainted,  three 
of  the  most  distinguished  may  be  said 
— figuratively   speaking — to    have 
"diSi  of  their  wounds,'*  namely — 
L^n    Fancher,  Aiy   Scheffer,  and 
lastly,   Alexis    de    Tocqueville,   of 
whose  mental  anguish  I  have  been  in 
each  case  a  sympathising  witness.*' 
Scheffer's  health,  indeed,  was  ere  long 
wholly  broken,  and  life  had  grown  a 
weariness.    His  brother  and  his  wife 
had  died,  and  many  of  the  friends 
of  his  youth  were  £[one.    And  even 
when  the  first  anguish  had  subsided, 
and  he  resumed  once  more  his  accus- 
tomed avocations,  we  find  him  still 
agitated  and  disheartened.     In  his 
art,  too,  he  is  painfully  oppressed 
with  the  feeling  that  his  brightest 
and  fondest  dreams  must  remain  for 
ever  unrealised.    We  learn,  at  this 
time,  that  while  his  critical  powers 
had  become  keener,  and  his  faculties 
had  attained  a  higher  scope,  he  him- 
self grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  creations    Yet  he  la- 
boured, we  believe,  early  and  late — 
almost,  indeed,  witnout  intermission. 
And  now,  under  pressure  and  ten 
thousand  misgiviugs,  were  executed 
some  of  his  most  intense  and  spiritual 
pictures.     His  '^  Madeleine  en  Ex- 
tase,"  ''Les  Gkmissemens,**  the  "Ten- 
tation,**    "Christ  an  Roseau,**  and 
'*  Jesus  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalere 
after  the  Kesurrection,"  are  special 
examples  of  that  "  sombre**  tone  of 
mind,  that  "  pale  cast  of  thought,*' 
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that  rapt  cantemplationaiid  rdigious 
melancholy,  which  eonatitate  the 
peculiar  characteristics  and  the  un- 
speakable charm  of  Scheffer's  latest 
works. 

We  have  seen  that  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Scheffer  to  proffer  to  Louis  Philippe 
the  crown  of  France;  that  in  the 
storm  of  February  1848  it  was  he 
who  conducted  the  royal  household 
into  exile ;  and  now  again,  two  vears 
later,  we  find  that,  putting  aside  all 
other  feelings  in  presence  of  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  the  royal  family  at 
Claremont,  he  paid  the  last  homage  to 
the  mortal  remains.of  "  Louis  Philippe 
of  Orleans."  His  tried  attachment 
to  the  exiled  family  was  nowise  dimi- 
nished in  misfortune.  During  the 
last  years,  indeed,  of  his  life,  he  is 
found  a  frequent  visitor  at  Claremont. 
In  England  he  has  kind  friends  and 
patrons ;  he  dreads  and  dislikes,  it  is 
true,  our  climate,  but,  with  Monta- 
lembert.  he  loves  our  liberty.  In 
England,  too,  he  meets  with  much  in 
art  to  interest  him.  He  visits  the 
British  Museum,  and  writes  thus  of 
the  Elgin  Marbles  to  his  daughter : 
"  My  dear  child,  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  art  can  come  up  to  them, 
for  beauty,  for  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion, and  /or  truth.  Those  immortal 
beings  must  positively  have  existed ; 
nay,  they  live  even  now  in  these  very 
fragments."  He  comes  to  England 
again  in  1857,  paints  a  portrait  of  the 
ex-Queen  of  the  Frenco,  and  spends 
some  days  at  the  Manchester  "  Ex- 
hibition of  Art -Treasures."  Liko 
other  foreigners,  he  had  never  under- 
stood, or  rightly  estimated,  our  Eng- 
lish school  He  was  now  delighted. 
"  I  had  no  conception."  he  writes, 
"  how  rich  the  English  school  is ! 
There  have  lived  great  paintersamong 
vou ;  that  is  unquestionable  !  I  have 
been  in  a  sort  of  'Paradise  of  Art* 
for  these  three  weeks  past.  The  power 
of  dealing  with  colour,  especially,  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  artists,  fills  me 
with  admiration.  I  only  wish  it  could 
be  imparted  to  myself!"  In  July  a 
visit  was  paid  to  the  house  of  a  de- 
voted friend  on  the  shores  of  Menai 
Staits.  The  picturesque  mountains 
of  Caernarvon  were  round  about  him ; 
the  ships  glided  by  on  the  blue  sea ; 
the  peace  of  this  delectable  retreat, 
the  exhilaration  of  the  salubrious  air. 
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"combined  to  infiue into  the  temper 
and  feeliDes  of  Schefifer  so  efficaciouB 
a  balm,  tnat  it  almost  revived  the 
whole  man.  The  effect  might  be 
likened  to  one  of  those  serene  after- 
noon skies,  which  we  have  all  of  us 
fr^uently  gazed  upon  after  a  tem- 
pestuous day;  seemingly  arran^ug 
itself,  as  it  were,  for  a  calm,  radiant 
sunset." 

But  Scheffer  again  returns  to  Paris, 
where  a  fresh  shock  awaits  him. 
Manin,  the  heroic  defender  of  Venice, 
falls  ill,  and  Scheffer  is  startled  by 
the  unexpected  intelligence  of  his 
friend's  sudden  death.  The  funeral 
ceremony  awakens  atrong  emotion, 
and  the  disease  of  the  heart,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  for  four 
years,  was  aggravated.  Scheffer, 
indeed,  grows  so  ill  that  his  friends 
are  seriously  alarmed ;  but  the  at- 
tack for  the  moment  passes  off,  and 
once  more  he  resumes  his  paint- 
ing. "  Les  Donleurs  de  la  Terre  " 
receives  the  final  touches,  and  "  the 
Angel  announcingthe  Resurrection" 
is  again  in  hand.  But  at  this  moment 
came  to  him  the  unexpected  tidings 
of  the  death  of  her  Boyal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  His  whole 
life  had  been  a  self-sacrifice  in  the 
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a  bell  was  heard  to  ring  in  Sche&f« 
chamber^  and  his  danghter,  hastening 
to  his  side,  found  him  seined  vith 
difficnltv  of  breathing.  He  reriTed. 
and  with  extreme  care  he  wasen^liled 
to  reach  his  country  hoose  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  from  whenee 
he  Had  departed  only  a  month  before. 
"  The  balmy  air  of  full  sommer- 
tide,  and  the  quietude  of  his  retreat, 
coupled  with  the  presence  of  thoce 
most  dear  to  him— all  comlAned  to 
shed  amomentaiy  gleam  of  enjojme&t 
overthe  brief  space  of  existence  vhidi 
Scheffer  had  :fet  to  tiaveite"  To 
quote  the  closing  and  solemn  vonii 
of  Mrs  Grote,  Scheffer  seemed  '^  to 
regain  at  least  a  tranquil  if  sot  a 
cheerful  firame  of  mind.  He  even  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  easel  for  semil 
days  at  intervals,  painting  ui»d  tbe 
work  which  I  have  spoken  of  shore, 
the  '  Angel  Announdng  the  Beeor- 
rection  of  Jesus.'  Bat  the  enfeebled 
omms  connected  with  the  heart  grew 
daily  more  and  more  incapabie  of 
their  functions,  and  it  was  soon  per- 
ceiTed  by  his  afflicted  family  thit 
Scheffer's  precious  life  was  ebbing  to 
its  close.  A  few  days  later,  ail  hope 
had  ceased,  and  on  the  15th  of  Jane 


this  great  and  virtuous  man  fiM 
service  of  his  friends,  and  he  at  once  up  his  last  breath.  It  vas  a  hesnti- 
resolves,  at  any  risk,  to  pay  his  last  ful  summer's  evening,  thecahnsplen- 
"  d^vouement "  to  the  memory  of  the  dour  of  which  irradiated  the  sc^^f 
departed  Princess.  The  fatigue  of 
the  journey  to  England,  the  chill  of 
the  sepulchral  buildiog,  and  the  emo- 
tion induced  by  the  solemn  scene  and 
service,  were  more  than  his  impaired 
energies  could  sustain.    In  the  night 


his  departure  from  earth.  Not  more 
calm,  however— not  more  serene  ▼« 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens  ibuiwm 
the  conscience  and  pore  spirit  of  him 
who  thus  piused  to  his  eternal  rest, 
to  suffer,  to  strive  no  mom" 
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CHAFTEB  XZZn. — OLOUDLAND  AND  A  COMING  SHACOW. 


I  AM  not  much  of  a  Bchemer,  nor  ex- 
travagantly  addicted  to  the  architec- 
tural amusement  of  building  castles 
in  the  air,  but  the  consciousness  that 
I  was  now  in  possession  of  a  fortune 
much  greater  than  I  had  ever  hoped 
to  obtain  by  personal  exertion,  did 
certainly  give  some  stimulus  to  my 
imagination.  When  I  awoke  on  the 
morning  after  my  interview  with  Mr 
Shearaway,  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  rise, 
but  gave  myself  up  to  indulgence  in 
a  reverie  as  full  of  thick-coming  fan- 
cies and  brilliant  phantasmagoria 
as  are  the  clouds  at  sunset,  when  all 
the  hues  of  heaven  are  intermingled 
in  gorgeous  profusion  and  disorder, 
and  when  aerial  forms  of  wondrous 
tracery  and  device  rise,  float,  and 
dissolve  in  the  molten  atmosphere  of 
the  west. 

Independence,  to  a  certain  extent, 
I  had  already  achieved— that  is,  I  had 
abjured  the  folly  of  trusting  to  others 
for  a  helping  hand,  and  thus  had 
escaped  from  the  degradation  of  poli- 
tical subserviency  and  bondage.  That 
was,  of  itself,  no  slight  matter ;  be- 
cause expectancy  is  not  only  an  ob- 
stacle to  all  honourable  enterprise, 
but  it  insensibly  cripples  ana  en- 
feebles the  mind,  depriving  it  of  the 
power  of  forming  just  conclusions, 
and  of  discerning  between  the  false 
and  the  true.  The  man  who  is 
wholly  self-reliant  may  no  doubt  be 
unfortunate,  but  he  never  can  be 
despicable.  Though  his  labour  may 
but  suffice  to  gain  for  him  a  daily 
crust,  better  is  that  meagre  fare  than 
the  seat  of  a  sycophant  at  the  sump- 
tuous table  of  the  rich. 

Now,  however,  I  found  myself  all 
at  once  not  only  independent,  but  free 
—free  from  the  necessity  of  labouring 
continuously  for  mere  existence— free 
to  adopt  any  career  in  life  towards 
which  I  felt  an  inclination.  What 
ought  I,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
do  1— what  were  to  be  my  future 
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avocations  1  Should  I  attempt  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  world,  and  strive 
after  fame  and  distinction  ?--or  should 
I.  availing  myself  of  my  good  fortune, 
abandon  all  such  ideas,  and  subside 
into  passive  inaction  ?  In  the  days 
of  my  poverty,  I  had  almost  re- 
proached Carlton  for  his  indolence  in 
avoiding  public  life,  since  he  had 
ample  means  at  his  aisposal.  I  had 
talked  somewhat  dogmatically  to  the 
apathetic  Mr  Lumley  of  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  men  of  property  and 
position;  and  I  had  even  lectured 
Attie  Faunce  on  his  desultory  and 
aimless  habits.  I  was  then  very 
proud  of  mvself,  and  self-gratnlatoiy. 
oecause  I  had  worked  steadily,  ana 
to  some  little  purpose;  and  it  had 
appeared  to  me  that  lul  men  were 
under  a  moral  obli^tion  to  do  the 
like.  But  I  had  omitted  to  take  into 
account  the  nature  of  the  incentive. 
I  had  really  no  merit  in  working,  for 
without  work  I  must  have  starved. 
There  was  no  help  for  it ;  I  must 
either  swim  or  go  down,  so  I  set  my- 
self to  buffet  with  the  waves.  I  tried 
to  reach  the  shore,  on  which  I  saw 
other  people  reix>sin^ ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  their  quiescence,  in  con- 
trast with  my  struggle,  was  some- 
thing almost  sinful.  1  wondered  why 
they  also  did  not  battle  with  the 
stream.  At  length,  however,  I  felt 
ground  beneath  my  feet,  and  began 
to  think  that,  after  all,  there  might 
be  some  sort  of  difference  between 
forced  and  voluntary  exercise. 

My  cogitations,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  had  no  definite  or  practical 
result.  I  have  already  hinted  that 
my  ambition  was  never  exorbitant 
in  degree ;  and  increased  experience, 
and  observation  of  the  world  and  its 
ways,  had  convinced  me  that  those 
who  attempt  to  climb  the  highest, 
and  who  cannot  endure  to  see  a  rival 
above  them,  make  a  wanton  and  fool- 
ish sacrifice  of  much  of  the  happiness 
2B 
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of  existence.  I  am  loth  to  disturb 
with  a  rude  breath  even  one  filament 
of  the  charm-woven  gossamer  of 
poetry ;  but  I  really  must  say  that  I 
feel  no  sort  of  sympath]^  for  Mr  Long- 
fellow's hero,  who  persisted  in  carry- 
ing his  Excelsior  banner  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  Alps,  and  got  frozen 
to  death  for  his  pains.  Common 
sense  should  have  dictated  to  him  the 

?ropriety  of  tanying  at  the  hospice, 
'his,  I  know,  will  be  regarded  hj 
many  as  a  base  and  ignoble  senti- 
ment ;  for  it  is  astonishing  what  a 
multitude  of  people  are  continually 
urging  others  to  press  forward  and 
upward,  whilst,  for  their  own  share, 
they  are  content  to  remain  stationary. 
They  are  quite  happy  to  be  spectators 
of  the  superhuman  exertion,  energy, 
and  daring  of  the  gladiators  whom 
they  can  coax  into  the  arena ;  but 
catch  them  deliberately  placing  them- 
selves within  reach  of  tne  weapon  of 
the  retiarius !  So  they  will  applaud 
—  and  very  loudly  too,  and  some- 
times sincerelv  enough — the  feats 
which  are  exnibited  before  them; 
whether  the  operator  be  a  politician, 
who,  by  dint  of  vivid  intellect  ana 
commanding  oratorv,  aspires  to  sway 
the  senate — or  a  hero  (so  long  as 
he  is  fortunate),  who  presents  him- 
self as  the  champion  of  the  liberties 
of  his  country —or  a  tauridor  in  the 
bull-ring  of  Seville — or  a  Blondin, 
wheeling  a  barrow  on  a  tight-rope 
over  the  Falls  of  Niagara — or  any 
other  character  who  has  nerve  enough 
to  approach  the  confines  of  the  im- 
pnossi  Die.  It  is  thei/  who  shout "  Excel- 
sior !"  and  they  otlen  continue  to  do  so 
long  after  the  object  of  their  applause 
is  tboroushlv  sick  of  his  undertakings 
and  would  fain  retire  from  the  post 
of  peril.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
undervalue  any  efifbrt  which  a  man 
can  make  when  prompted  by  a  sense 
of  duty !  I  know,  and  am  proud  to 
acknowledge,  that  there  are  men — 
ay,  and  women  too— who  have  dig- 
nified our  generation  by  the  most 
noble  disinterestedness  and  self-sacri- 
fice ;  who  have  consecrated  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  their  Creator  and 
their  fellow-men  with  entire  single- 
ness of  heart,  and  no  thought  of  Uie 
applause  of  the  world ;  but  deeply 
indeed  would  I  dishonour  them  if  I 
should  say  that  they  were  actuated 


by  ambition.  AmUtioii,  aecording 
to  my  understanding  of  the  voni— 
for  I  never  trouble  myedf  vitb  the 
definitions  of  metaphysical  vriten, 
whose  alembic  seems  to  me  esp^ullj 
constructed  for  the  decompodtbn  of 
sense  —  implies  the  pieee&oe  of  a 
purely  personal  and  selfish  motiTe. 
Kow,  selfish  motives  are,  to  a  oextain 
extent,  entitled  to  resnect  The  mis 
who  n^lects  to  provide  for  the  wsnti 
ei  his  own  household,  is  justly  itk- 
matised  as  worse  than  an  infida 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  meaner  and 
more  contracted  sort  of  sdfiilmess 
than  this  ;  but,  for  the  credit  of  (xa 
species  be  it  said,  it  is  pot  often  esM- 
bited,  and  is  always  visited  by  repro- 
bation. But,  is  climbing  the  ladder, 
for  the  simple  sake  of  the  poor  \xig 
that  you  have  attained  the  highest 
round,  a  wise  thing,  or  a  right  thbgl 
I  venture  to  doubt  that  Sncb  facul- 
ties or  powers  as  God  has  gircD  to 
a  man,  that  man  is  bound  to  exeit 
for  God's  service,  but  not  otherwia 
Something  he  must  do  for  himself, 
for  that  is  the  divine  commaDdmait, 
earlier  than  almost  any  other;  hat 
he  is  nowhere  required  to  make  him- 
self a  Nimrod  or  an  architect  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  Sheikh  Ahraham 
was  about  the  quietest  and  least  ot- 
trusive  character  that  ever  exwled. 
A  man  more  devoid  of  personal  mi- 
bition  never  drew  the  breath  of  m] 
and  yet  to  him  was  gi™  |"*,,^ 
mise  that  in  his  seed  shonid  aU  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  As 
for  your  Alexanders,  0«B«a»  ^^ 
Napoleons,  your  Wolsiys,  Cromwell^ 
and  Robespierres,  what  can  be  said 
of  them  beyond  this,  that  they  wc» 
quite  as  much  the  slaves  of  ambition 
as  the  hoarding  miser  is  the  slave « 
avarice  ?  . 

Then,  looking  around  me  on  tfioK 
whose  ambition  was  of  a  ^^^: 
tracted  kind,  what  did  I  de^' 
Men  of  real  talent  abandoning  tbow 
pursuits  for  which  natme  had  <w- 
signed  and  culture  qnalified  tm^ 
to  wrangle  and  intrigue  in  the8enMe» 
urged  on  by  the  hope  that  one  day 
or  other  they  may  attab  to  pob^a^ 
power.  Hopes,  alas!  often  m?2* 
ably  frustrated  ;  but  wben  rcaU««, 
how  pitiful  does  the  realily  «I?P^' 
Baited  by  opponents,  reviled  by  wj 
envious,  molested  by  greedy  W^ 
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dento,  haunted  by  unreasonable  fools, 
soEoetimes  blamed  and  sometimes 
most  cruelly  betrayed  by  friends, — 
Is  the  life  of  a  statesman,  with  all 
these  drawbacks  and  annoyances,  so 
veiy  desirable  or  attractive  ?  Some, 
no  doubt^  consider  it  so,  and  are  willing 
to  make  the  venture;  while  others 
are  forced  to  adopt  it  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  or  from  responsibilities 
ivliich  they  cannot  avoia.  But  not 
one  out  of  a  hundred  who  engage  in 
a  political  career  ever  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  statesmanship.  The  other 
ninety-nine  who,  by  the  grace  of  the 
electors,  are  privileged  to  write  the 
letters  M.P.  after  tneir  names,  are 
simply  rank  and  file— fellows  of 
small  consideration,  who,  neverthe- 
\ee%,  must  go  througn  a  deal  of  dreary 
work  in  order  to  satisfy  their  jealous 
and  exacting  constituencies.  These 
are  they  who  must  commence  the 
labours  of  the  day  by  attendance  on 
committees,  and  sit  on  through  the 
watches  of  the  night  till  the  dull 
debate  is  adjourned;  for  in  those 
days  no  excuse,  however  plausible, 
will  pass  current  for  absence  from  a 
division.  The  constituent,  after  a 
comfortable  supper  and  a  glass  of 
hot  brandy-and-water,  may  pull  his 
cotton  nightcap  over  his  ears  and 
retire  to  roost  at  eleven  ;  but  no  such 
happiness  is  the  lot  of  the  member, 
who  must  be  vigilant  as  a  watch- 
dog or  a  sentineL  At  his  peril  let 
him  leave  a  single  letter  unanswered ! 
For  each  act  of  neglect  a  burst  of 
wrath,  hot  as  the  breath  of  Tophet, 
will  be  waited  against  him ;  for  an 
insult  offered  to  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent elector  is  treason  to  the 
majesty  of  the  people.  Other  per- 
sons may  think  for  themselves,  but  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  allowed  that  liberty.  He  must 
swallow  pledges,  as  a  coi^juror  swal- 
lows clasp-knives,  by  the  score,  how- 
ever much  the^r  may  encumber  his 
digestion.  He  is  sent,  not  to  delibe- 
rate, but  to  vote  according  to  the 
will  of  the  jnajorit^ ;  and  woe  to  him 
if  he  interprets  his  trust  otherwise, 
for  the  hustings  will  be  transformea 
into  a  pillory ! 

Such  is  modem  senatorial  life — 
let  those  follow  it  who  have  the 
inclination.  For  my  own  part,  I 
much  more  affect  the   philosophy 


enunciated  by  Alexander  Iden,  that 
"  poor  esquire  of  Kent,"  before  he 
had  the  luck  to  take  the  head  from 
the  shoulders  of  Jack  Cade— which 
feat  being  performed,  he  straightway 
posted  on  to  Loudon  to  put  in  his 
claim  for  promotion. 

"Lord,  who  would  live  tormoiled  in  the 

Court, 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these! 
This  small  inheritance,  my  father  left  me, 
Contents  me,  and  is  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning, 
Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy ; 
Sumceth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  state. 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my 

gate." 

My  dreams,  therefore^  were  not  of 
triumphs  won  in  the  forum  or  the 
senate-house.  I  did  not  fancy  my- 
self standing  on  a  pillar,  like  St 
Simeon  Stylites,  the  object  of  admir- 
ation to  a  gaping  multitude.  I  con- 
templated no  ovation ;  I  was  haunted 
by  no  promptings  of  ambition.  But 
I  had  visions  of  sunnv  Italy,  of  lovely 
Switzerland,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
l&kes  and  mountains  of  my  own  dear 
native  land ;  and  I  thought  that  there 
I  would  be  content  to  live  and  die, 
if  only  my  one  fond  hope  could  be 
realised.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  youthful  sage,  Attie  Faunce, 
was  entitled  to  claim  me  as  a  con- 
vert ;  for,  now  that  the  impediment 
of  poverty  was  removed,  I  could  not 
frame  for  t^e  future  a  design  more 
spiritual  or  exalted  than  his.  In 
making  that  confession,  I  feel  no 
touch  of  melancholy  such  as  enthu- 
siasts have  described  as  stealing  over 
them  when  they  become  aware  that, 
one  by  one,  the  aspirations  of  their 
boyhood  were  departing.  In  early 
youth  imagination  usurps  the  office 
of  faith.  We  read  of  and  we  believe 
in  enchanted  castles,  and  fairy  grot- 
tos, and  errant  knights,  and  mar- 
yellous  adventures ;  and  these  for  a 
long  period  are  accepted  by  us  auite 
as  implicitly,  and  far  more  gratefully, 
than  the  dry  details  of  history.  Next 
comes  romance,  somewhat  more  mun- 
dane in  its  character,  of  which  Ar- 
thur, and  Charlemagne,  and  Richard 
of  the  Lion-heart  are  the  favourite 
heroes ;  and  tha^  too,  passes  away, 
or  becomes  modified  in  our  belief. 
Then  from  the  past  we  turn  to  the 
futuro,  and  witn  that  indomitable 
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valour  and  Burpassing 
which  is  the  sublime  privil^e  of 
the  bo^,  we  laugh  destiny  to  scorn, 
dash  aside  drcumstance,  despise  diffi- 
culty, and  make  up  our  minds  to 
beat  down  opposition,  and  hew  our 
way  to  fame  and  glory  with  the 
miffht  and  recklessness  of  the  Ber- 
serkars.  And  towards  this  we  are 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  testimony 
of  spectacled  elders — ^those  tough, 
everlasting  veterans,  who  are  always 
to  be  found  on  the  back  benches  of 
meetings  for  the  promotion  of  social 
science— to  the  effect  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  evei^  man,  if  he  chooses 
to  exert  himself  to  attain  to  the 
highest  dignity  or  i)1ace  of  honour 
open  to  a  British  subject !  No  doubt 
such  things  are  on  the  cards ;  for, 
according  to  the  present  form  of  our 
constitution,  there  must  always  be 
one  Lord  Chancellor  and  one  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  But  they  might 
just  as  sanely  tell  a  navvy,  that  if 
ne  will  only  dig  long  enough  and 
deep  enough,  he  is  certain  to  turn 
up  a  diamond  as  valuable  as  the 
Koh-i-noor !  Such  teaching  has  a  bad 
effect,  because  it  fosters  in  young 
men  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption, leading  them  to  under- 
value and  despise  their  seniors,  who 
have  long  ago  subsided  into  the 
jog-trot  pace  of  ordinary  existence, 
and  are  content  with  reverencing 
dignitaries  instead  of  aspiring  to  be 
added  to  their  number.  But  a  few 
years*  experience  of  the  world  suffices 
to  bring  young  men,  save  those  who 
are  incorrigibly  vain  and  conceited, 
to  a  more  just  estimate  of  their 
powers.  The  lawyer  who,  when 
called  to  the  bar,  had  fbrmed  the 
resolution  that  he  would  not  take 
unto  himself  a  wife  until  he  could  set 
up  a  handsome  establishment  and 
a  carriage,  is  fain,  when  ver^g 
upon  forty,  to  look  out  for  an  eligible 
matrimonial  connection  with  some 
young  woman  who,  having  a  couple 
of  hundreds  per  annum  in  her  own 

right,  can  enable  him  to  keep  a ^ ^  — ^ -.y-^.  -  —     , 

better  table  than  the  scanty  fees  of  mentel  spasms  portrayed,  comp»ita 
the  solicitors  have  yet  allowed  him  with  which  tne  writoings  of  uie 
to  afford.  For  ten  long  years  and 
more  he  has  ceased  to  dream  of  the 
woolsack ;  and  now,  if  Fortune  her- 
self were  to  appear  and  offer  him 
what    boon   he  pleased,  he  would 


supplicate  to  be  made  a  ooanty  judge. 
Young  Charles  James  Fox  ^mcoz, 
heir  to  a  colossal  foitnne,  accnmn- 
lated  by  the  manu&ctoie  of  beer, 
and  distinjgmshed  at  Cambidge  bj 
the  precocity  of  his  oiatorial  genhu, 
finds  his  way,  by  the  aid  <»  gome 
ingenious  Coppod^  mto  the  Hooae 
of  Commons ;  and,  dLadaimng,  lib 
the  knight  of  Ivanhoe,  to  toi^  the 
shield  of  an  inferior  opponent^  dedi- 
cates his  first  parliamentuy  dbit 
to  the  exposure  and  demoMmentof 
the  most  brilliant  debater  of  the 
age. 

"  Hen  puer  infolix !  impar  ooogressu 

Achimr 

He  is  sent  spinning,  like  a  teetotoBi, 
over  the  tad  of  his  hobby;  aad  for 
all  time  to  come  the  uprising  of  the 
Simcox  is  the  signal  for  onextrngoiah- 
able  laughter.  And  the  yonog  poet, 
who  is  to  be  the  propbet  of  the  oev 
era — ^who  considers  the  old  school 
as  effete,  and  the  old  maateipieces 
wanting  in  inspiration  and  io  jpver 
—how  fiu-es  it  with  him!  mhr 
vourite  notions  are,  that  to  be  sablime 
it  is  also  requisite  to  be  onuitelli- 
gible,  and  that  elaborate  mystiam, 
divorced  from  sense,  cannot  M  to 
make  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  rising  gpnerata(nL 
So  he  consumes  the  midnigbt  oil  in 
fabricating  verses,  whidi,  wb^i  yoa 
read  them,  suggest  the  idea  that 
they  were  extorted  under  preflBure  of 
the  nightmare;  and,  having fonnd a 
publisher,  wilbng,  on  being  goann- 
teed  against  loss,  to  act  asocwa^^w, 
he  presents  his  bantling  to  tbepnblic. 
Brutal,  stolid,  grovellmg,  apathetic 
public— not  worthy  to  witneas  the 
avatar  of  such  a  bard— not  com- 
petent to  appreciate  the  soaringaof 
lofty  genius!  It  refnseth  to  be  stirred 
by  the  trochaics— it  will  not  melt  to 
tears  at  the  warbled  melody  of  the 
iambics !  What,  in  the  name  « 
Pegasus,  can  be  the  cause  o(  sach 
disgusting  indifference!  .  Heie  are 

bin^ 
cholera  are  languid— here  is  anatomy 
of  soul  more  apniUing  than  the  de- 
monstrations of  Dante— and  yet  that 
wretched,  stock-jobbing,  cotton*»pni- 
ning,  money-making  public,  will  not 
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attend  to  the  noble  utterances  of  the 
heir  of  time  and  eternity !  As  for 
the  critics,  poor  curs^ha,  ha!  What; 
are  they  but  a  set  of  base  assassins, 
brothers  of  the  poniard,  leagued  to 
murder  genius  7  Who  cares  fof  the 
opinion  of  the  hireling  knave,  who 
pollutes  his  soul  by  writing  infamy 
for  the  Sunday  Slather  ?  "  Unmiti- 
gated trash,"  did  he  say  ?  Ha,  ha ! 
The  arrow  is  in  his  bosom ! 

In  spite,  however,  of  such  excus- 
able ebullitions,  the  aspiring  poet  will 
be  found,  after  a  year  or  two,  doing 
Yeoman's  duty  as  a  clerk  or  ware- 
houseman, having  very  wisely  aban- 
doned the  notion  that  he  is  destined 
to  have  a  public  funeral  at  West- 
minster, 

"  Where  lightly  may  his  honoured  eshee 

rest, 
That  lie  by  merry  Chaucer's  noble  chest" 

Having  mused  thus  far  upon  am- 
bition and  cognate  topics,  I  arrived 
at  the  condusion  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  in  the  mean  time,  to  form 
any  decided  plans  for  the  future,  or 
advisable  to  alter  my  wa^r  of  life  in 
consequence  of  my  accession  of  for- 
tune. 

•'  Which  fortune,  by  the  by,"  said 
I  to  myself,  as  I  went  through  the 
ceremonies  of  the  toilet,  "  is  at  pre- 
sent only  to  be  classed  in  the  category 
of  things  in  posse.  For  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  there  may  still 
be  a  hitch  in  the  business :  so  the 
wisest  thing  I  can  do  is  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  old  proverb,  and 
abstain  from  counting  my  chickens 
before  I  am  certain  that  they  are 
hatched." 

In  my  sitting-room  I  found  Davie 
Osett,  of  whom  I  had  seen  but  little 
since  our  encounter  at  Wilbury,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  perusal  of  Scott's  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

**  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr  Nor- 
man," said  Davie.  "  1  daresay  you 
wonder  to  see  me  here :  but  this  is  a 
alack  day  with  us,  ana  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  step  up,  and  hae  a 
crack  wi'  you  about  auld  times.  I 
fand  you  hadna  come  down,  so  I  was 
laith  to  disturb  ye ;  and  to  put  by 
the  time,  I  was  readins  about  the 
ride  of  William  o'  Deloraine.  O 
man,  what  a  pith  there  was  in  Sir 


Walter!  Poetry  like  that  sends  one's 
blude  tingling  to  the  finger-nails." 

"  Yes,  Davie,  no  hand  like  his  for 
kindling  the  beacons  of  the  Border ! 
But  how  are  your  own  affairs  pros- 
pering, and  how  do  you  like  Lon- 
don T 

"  Troth,  Mr  Norman,  I  dinna  like 
it  ava ;  and  if  it  werena  for  my  en- 
gagement, and  the  cash  I  am  to  get, 
I  wad  just  make  a  clean  pair  o'  heels, 
and  gae  back  to  kindly  Scotland. 
But  the  money  that's  here  is  just 
something  untold ;  and  as  I  hae  got 
my  heuck  into  the  rigg,  Tse  no  desert 
the  shearing." 

"Wisely  determined.  So  I  con- 
clude you  have  no  want  of  occupa- 
tion?" 

"  You  may  be  confident  of  that ! 
If  I  had  a  nundred  hands,  like  the 
auld  heathen  giant,  I  could  find  work 
for  them  a*,  ^lever  was  there  such  a 
season  in  the  whole  annals  of  the 
profession !  I've  been  concerned,  one 
way  or  other,  with  fifteen  lines, 
forbye  the  Goatshead  and  Ditching- 
ton  that  I  surveyed;  for  you  see 
there's  a  new  trade  sprung  up,  that 
of  railway  witnesses;  ana  a  grand 
paying  one  it  is  for  men  that  are 
sensible  and  discreet" 

"  But,  Davie,  are  you  always  able 
to  reconcile  your  testimony  with  your 
conscience  1 

"  'Deed  am  I,  Mr  Norman  1  You 
must 'understand,  that  when  I  am 
sent  down  to  take  a  look  of  a  line,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  speak  about  it  to  a 
committee,  I  never  fash  mj^self  with 
making  particular  inquiries.  The 
engineer  takes  me  here,  and  he  takes 
me  there ;  and  it  so  happens  that  I 
aye  see  the  best  portions  of  the  line. 
It's  possible,  nae  doubt,  that  there 
may  be  queer  or  difficult  bits;  but 
how  can  I  tell  that,  when  they  are  no 
brought  under  my  observation  ?  My 
rule  18.  never  to  speak  to  anythmp^ 
that  I  nave  not  seen— that's  the  sate 
and  honest  plan,  and  the  way  to  win 
credit  and  respect.  But,  after  a',  it 
signifies  little  what  the  witnesses 
say.  If  there  are  ten  stiff  chields 
brought  forward  on  the  one  side, 
there  are  ten  as  dour  on  the  other ; 
and  it's  my  belief  that  hoodie-craws 
are  just  as  fit  to  form  a  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  a  line,  as  the  maist 
feck  of  the  members  of  Parliament." 
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^'  No  one  can  blame  you,  Davie, 
for  makinff  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
And  you  do  well  to  avail  yourself  of 
the  present  opportunity,  for  I  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  endurance  of 
this  golden  period.*' 

"  So  you  tnink  the  cards  are  pretty 
near  played  out,  Mr  Norman  ?  Troth, 
that's  my  opinion  too ;  and  if  I  were 
a  speculator,  I  wud  lose  no  time  in 
wurbling  out  of  every  concern.  I  am 
neither  deaf  nor  blind ;  and  I  pro- 
phesy that  some  who  hold  their  heads 
fiigh  enough  this  day  will  be  in  grief 
and  sorrow  before  Yule  1 " 

"Is  that  remark  merely  general, 
Davie,  or  does  it  apply  to  any  one  in 
particular  1 " 

*'  Baith,  Mr  Norman.  Men  in  my 
position,  as  ve  are  doubtless  aware, 
are  consulted  chiefly  as  to  the  laying- 
out  of  lines,  and  have  nothing  pro- 
perly to  do  with  the  finding  of  the 
money,  or  even  the  contract  businesa 
However,  there's  no  one  on  the  staff 
but  has  an  inkling  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  other  departments;  and  if 
there  is  anything  wrong,  especially 
as  regards  the  supplies,  we  are  sure 
to  hear  of  that  immediately.  And 
there's  a  kind  of  freemasonry  among 
us,  sae  that  we  have  a  gey  ^uid  guess 
as  to  our  neighbours'  affairs.  Now 
there  are  the  lines  in  the  north  that 
folk  made  sic  a  sang  about  The 
shares  were  run  up  to  a  perfectly 
ridiculous  premium ;  and  aye  the 
mair  engagements  the  directors  en- 
tered into,  the  greater  demand  waa  in 
the  market.  Weel,  they  are  through 
Parliament  now,  and  the  siller  is 
being  called  up,  and  the  Lord  kens 
whaur  it  is  to  come  from,  for  maist 
of  the  holders  are  bit  merchant 
bodies,  clerks,  and  attorneys,  that 
had  little  credit  to  begin  wi',  muckle 
less  money  o'  their  ain." 

"What  lines  do  you  allude  to, 
Davie  ? "  said  I,  a  most  unpleasant 
suspicion  for.the  first  time  crossing 
my  mind. 

*^Ju8t  Beaton's  lot,"  replied  the 
surveyor.  "  He's  a  bauld  chield,  that 
Beaton,  and  ventures  far;  but  there's 
water  enough  in  the  sea  to  drown 
the  biggest  man.  I  winna  say  but 
that  tbe  main  lines  might  hae  an- 
swered and  paid  weel  when  the  traffic 
was  fairly  established,  but  they've 
been  buying  up  and  guaranteeing  all 


manner  of  trash  at  prices  tiiat  were 
clean  extravagant;  and  I  wad  like 
to  ken  how  dividends  are  to  be  paid 
for  years  to  come  exoept  out  of  capi- 
tal, and  that's  just  shiflking  nller 
frae  your  waistcoat  to  your  breeehea* 
pocket" 

AInascfaar's  basket!  Wretched 
Ned  Mather— if  through  thy  n^- 
gence  this  gleam  of  fortune  slnnld 
pass  away  Mke  a  dissolving  view  •  I 
caught  up  a  share-list  firom  the  table 
(for  in  those  days  shar^-lists  were 
'handed  in  much  more  punctually 
than  newspapers),  and  I  sought  for 
the  suspected  lines.  The  qaotati(ms 
certainly  were  somewhat  lower  than 
before,  but  not  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  the  transactions  were  verj  nu- 
merous. I  pointed  this  out  to  Da?ie 
as  a  proof  that  his  appr^essioiLS 
were  exaggerated.  The  Burveyor 
shook  his  head. 

"  Ken  ye  sae  little,  Mr  Nonnan,'' 
he  said,  "of  the  way  these  things  are 
managed,  as  to  suppose  tbat  a  great 
concern  like  that  wad  be  allowed  io 
go  down  without  the  sairest  ^ht 
that  ever  men  made  for  existence  f 
Mind  ^e  that  there's  not  a  ooonty 
bank  m  the  district  but  baa  an  in- 
terest to  keep  up  the  price  of  stodc ! 
They've  been  lending,  sir — lending 
ridit  and  left  to  Beaton  and  o^ers, 
who  have  been  speculating  in  iron 
and  what  not,  ana  fient  a  secnrity  do 
they  hold  beyond  the  shares.  There's 
plenty  of  that  stock  in  the  mtarket^ 
far  mair  than  is  wanted  by  legiti- 
mate buyers;  but  the  companies 
and  the  liankers  dauma  let  it  down, 
and  it's  them  that  are  buying  in.  I 
hope,  Mr  Norman,  ye  are  no  a  share- 
holder ?  If  ye  are,  tak'  my  adnee, 
and  sell  out  as  fast  as  ye  can.  Better 
tine  a  plack  than  peril  a  jaoobua" 

"  I  must  acknowledge,  Davie,  that 
what  you  say  disturbs  me  not  a  little. 
I  have  just  ascertained  that  Mr  Bea- 
ton, with  whom  I  have  never  spoken, 
is  a  relation  of  mine " 

"  Ay  ] "  interrupted  Davie.  "  To 
be  sure,  that  makes  a  kind  o'  differ- 
ence, for  there  can  be  nae  doubt  that 
blude  is  thicker  than  water.  But 
surely  ye  are  no  like  to  break  your 
heart  for  the  misfortune  of  a  far-<^ 
cousin  ?  Three  days  ago  I  saw  by 
the  papers  that  Sandy  Osett,  meal- 
dealer  in  the  Canongate  of  Edin- 
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boii^b,  who  ifl  my  &ther*8  brother's 
son,  had  applied  for  a  cessio  ban- 
orutn;  bat  though  I  liked  Sandy 

fey  and  weel,  and  would  blithelv 
ave  put  my  hand  into  my  poucn 
to  help  him  in  a  reasonable  way,  I 
canna  aver  wi*  truth  that  I  grat  when 
I  read  the  news." 

"  I  suspect,  however,  friend  Davie," 
said  I,  "  you  would  nave  felt  more 
concerned  if  your  cousin  Sandy  had 
liappened  to  be  in  possession  of  all 
your  property.' 

"  Eh— Lord  save  us !  What's  that 
yon  say,  Mr  Norman  1  Have  ye 
really  lent  him  money  V 

'*  That,  Davie,  was  fortunately  an 
impossibility.  Yesterday  morning  I 
should  have  said  that  you  and  I 
were  about  equal  as  far  as  regarded 
wealth— perhaps  that  you  were  the 
richer  man  of  the  two.  But  I  have 
since  learned  that  I  am  entitled  to 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  a  large 
snm  of  money  which  is  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  Mr  Beaton ;  and 
if  your  suspicions  should  be  well 
founded,  it  may  chance  that  I  shall 
forfeit  alL" 

"  Deil  a  bit  of  it— deU  a  bit  of  it  1" 
cried  Davie.  "  Tell  me  first— is  your 
claim  a  good  one,  that  cannot  be 
contested,  or  thrown  into  a  court  of 
lawT 

^*  I  apprehend  so— indeed,  I  am  so 
assured  oy  my  own  man  of  business." 
"  He's  no  a  landlouper  about  Lon- 
don, is  he  1 "  quoth  Davie. 

"  No,  indeed.  I  have  the  advice 
of  my  old  and  respected  Mend,  Mr 
Shearaway,  in  whose  hands  I  leave 
the  management" 

"  Ye  are  right  there,  Mr  Norman ; 
but  maybe  Shearaway  is  no  just  up 
to  the  state  of  matters  in  London.  I 
ave  mind  what  auld  Jamie  Telfer  o' 
tne  Sorbiehope  used  to  say.  Jamie 
had  been  sent  up  wi'  some  cattle  for 
an  agricultural  show,  and  when  we 
asked  him  what  he  thought  o'  Lon- 
don, nae  word  mair  would  he  utter 
than  that  it  was  the  fellest  place  he 
had  ever  seen  in  his  bom  days  for 
driving  through  a  beast.  Faith !  a 
man  needs  to  cock  his  lugs  if  he 
seeks  to  walk  scatheless  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  I  am  under  no  apprehension  on 
that  score,  Davie :  still,  I  thank  you 
for  the  caution.    What  I  should  do. 
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under  the  circnmstances,  must 
matter  of  reflection." 

Davie  Osett  regarded  me  with  a 
look  of  absolute  astonishment 

" Areye mad,  Mr  Norman?"  said 
he.  "  What  is  there  you  have  to  re- 
flect about  ?  Your  interest  and  your 
duty  is  to  get  your  money  as  fast  as 
you  can  out  of  the  hands  of  Beaton^ 
for  if  you  lose  the  opportunity,  my 
certie,  you'll  hae  to  whistle  for^t 
Maybe  he'll  tiy  to  put  you  aflf,  but 
dinna  listen  to  anything  o'  the  kind. 
Insist  on  getting  your  siller,  and  ye'U 
get  it,  whaever's  pouch  it  may  come 
frae ;  for  he's  clean  gane  if  he  loses 
credit  whick  after  a',  is  like  the 
feet  of  clay  of  the  image  that  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream, 
unco  brittle,  and  will  snap  across  as 
readily  as  a  pipe-shank." 

"Well,  I  shall  consult  with  Mr 
Shearaway.  You  will  readily  be- 
lieve, Davie,  that  I  should  be  ve^ 
sorry  indeed  to  forego  my  inhen- 
tance ;  but  there  are  certain  consider- 
ations which  I  must  keep  in  view, 
and  these  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  ex- 
plain." 

"  Mr  Norman,"  replied  Davie,  "  I 
hae  but  ae  word  mair  to  say ;  and  if 
ve  wema  something  like  my  foster- 
brither,  it  should  ne'er  be  spoken  by 
me.  You  come  of  gentle  kin,  Fm 
but  a  sma'  farmer's  son ;  and  1  ken 
vera  weel  that  folk  like  ^ou  and  me 
dinna  see  wi'  the  same  land  o'  speo- 
tacles.  Grentles— that  is,  true  gen- 
tles, for  auld  blude  can  breed  black- 
guards, as  maggots  are  begotten  in 
the  vera  best  o'  cheeses — whiles  tak' 
up  romantic  notions,  and  think  that 
it  is  a  grand  and  a  beautiful  thing  to 
abstain  from  asking  for  what  is  their 
ain.  Trow  ye  that  they  get  ony  thanks 
for  that  1  Deil  a  grain !  What  they 
lose  is  picked  up  by  hallinshakers, 
who  laugh  at  them  as  fules;  and  even 
the  man  they  have  lost  bv,  after  he 
has  become  a  dyvour,  will  feel  nae 
shame  in  asking  them  to  help  to 
maintain  him.  Now,  simple  folks 
like  me  — though  doubtless  you'll 
find  a  wheen  idiots  that  wad  sooner 
be  rouped  out  than  look  after  their 
ain  afiairs— hae  but  one  rule ;  and 
that  is,  pay  what  ye  owe,  and  insist 
on  getting  what  is  your  due.  I  think 
that  the  maist  feck  of  what  people 
ca'  Political  Economy  is  havers ;  but 
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one  truth  cannot  be  hidden,  and  that 
is— that  capital  is  the  accomnlation 
of  labour.  It  matters  not  whether 
your  grandfather,  or  your  father,  or 
YOU,  have  laboured  for  the  capitol; 
but  it's  yours,  and  if  ye  let  it  slip, 
and  pass  into  tne  hands  of  a  swindler, 
is  it  not  plain  that  you  surrender 
and  sacrifice,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the 
toil  of  those  who  have  gane  before 
ye ;  and  are  ye  no  answerable,  in  a 
measure,  for  all  the  pinchings  they 
have  made  to  benefit  the  next  gener- 
ation ?  And  now  I  hae  done.  Gnde- 
sake!  I  wish  Lord  Brougham  had 
heard  me.  Maybe  he  might  have 
wafted  me  into  a  chair  of  Political 
Economy,  where  naebody  could  con- 
tradict my  doctrine !" 

"  I  can  assure  you,  Davie,  if  you 
were  always  to  speak  as  sensibly  as 
you  have  now  spoken,  you  would  be 
esteemed  a  most  admirable  pro- 
fessor." 

"  Weel :  be  that  as  it  may,dinnayou 
be  blate.  Fm  no  expecting  that  the 
storm  will  burst  for  a  while  yet,  but 
there  are  kittle  signs  in  the  weather- 
glass ;  and  it's  aye  a  wise  thing  to  put 
the  com  under  thack  and  rape  sae 
lang  as  the  lift  is  clear." 


[Nov. 

Honest  Davie  left  me,  I  eonfesB. 
rather  in  a  state  of  perturbation.  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  slmwd  felbw,  well 
able  to  form  a  just  condosion  from 
what  he  saw  govns  on  around  him ; 
and  my  own  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  the  liabilities  undertaken  by  the 
directors  of  the  lines  in  question  was 
sufficient  to  oonvinoe  me  that  any 
sudden  check  or  panic  in  the  maikH 
must  lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 
My  breakfast,  therefore,  was  a  veiy 
uncomfortable  one  ;  and  no  sooner 
was  it  over  than  I  sallied  forth  in 

?uest  of  my  adviser,  Mr  Sfaearaway. 
[e  had  left  his  hotel,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  he  would  not  retoni  tOI 
evening.  I  then  went  in  search  of 
Ewins,  thinking  it  probable  that  tlM 
acute  Yankee  might  have  picked  up 
some  information  that  might  be  use- 
ful -  but  the  descendant  of  Macbedi 
had  ^ne  to  the  city,  and  doubtless 
hj  this  time  was  in  deep  oolioqny 
with  the  bulls  and  bears.  So  I  hsd 
nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  my 
apartment,  and  apply  myself  to  the 
preparation  of  a  leader,  whic^  I  sus- 
pect was  not  much  more  diMeeTfal  in 
its  tone  than  a  page  of  the  Sorrtnetof 
Werther, 
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Lord  and  Lady  Windermere  had  con- 
tinued to  extend  to  me  very  marked 
and  thoughtful  kindness,  and  I  had 
a  card  that  evening  for  one  of  the 
countess's  receptions.  I  had  not 
mingled  very  much  in  society ;  be- 
ingj  to  say  the  truth,  somewhat  in- 
different to  its  charms,  partly  from  a 
sort  of  shyness  which  was  constitu- 
tional, and  partly  because  I  felt  it  a 
sort  of  hypocrisy  to  enact  the  char- 
acter of  an  idler.  But  an  invitation 
to  the  Windermeres  was  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded,  or  in  anywise  passed 
over ;  so  I  went  there  in  pretty  much 
the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which 
a  bashful  country  member  presents 
himself  for  the  first  time  at  a  Eoyal 

The  company  at  Lady  Winder- 
mere's receptions  was  rather  select 
than  numerous,  for  she  had  a  horror 
of  lionising — that  is,  of  crowding  her 
drawing-room  with  celebrities,  diplo- 
matic, hterary,  or  otherwise;  a  prac- 


tice which  is  resorted  to  by  some 
great  people,  by  wa;^  of  showing  that 
they  are  m  nowise  insensible  to  the 
claims  of  genius.  Few  were  invited 
save  those  who  were  connected  either 
by  family  ties,  or  those  of  political 
association,  recognised  eminence,  or 
otherwise  friendship  and  esteem : 
consequently  the  reunions  were  voted 
to  be  tiresome  by  people  to  whom  ex- 
citement had  become  a  neeessary  con- 
dition of  existence,  but  highly  prised 
by  those  of  more  sober  and  mtellec- 
tual  tastes.  There  it  certainly  was 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  you  would 
meet  without  fail  the  utterer  of  the 
last  flashy  speech  in  Parliament— 
the  distinguished  patriotic  refngee 
upon  whose  head  foreign  govern- 
ments had  set  a  price — tne  preachy 
whose  eloquent  neology  was  at- 
tracting thousands  of  professed 
orthodox  Christians  to  his  chapel — 
the  writer  of  the  recent  pamphlet 
that  had  fallen  like  a  bombHBhell 
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into  the  Cabinet— or  the  author  of 
that  charming  noyel  which  every- 
"body  was  bound  to  read.  But  you 
irere  Bare  to  find  people  of  sense,  in- 
tellect, cultivation,  established  fame, 
and  hicfa  unblemished  character ;  ana 
beyond  that,  surely,  there  was  very 
little  to  be  desired. 

After  I  had  made  my  bow  to  Lady 
Windermere,  the  first  person  I  recog- 
nised in  the  saloon  was  Mr  Lumley, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at 
Wilbury.  From  what  I  had  seen 
of  him  there  I  liked  him  veiy  much, 
for  beneath  the  mask  of  apathy  he 
concealed  much  ouiet  humour  and 
good  feeling,  and  ne  was,  moreover, 
thoroughly  in  all  respects  a  gentle- 
man. Ue  greeted  me  very  coraially, 
and  began  to  talk  over  the  events 
which  had  occurred  when  we  met  in 
the  country  at  Christmas. 

"  I  have  sad  tidings  to  |^ve  you," 
said  he,  '^  of  your  fair  finend.  Miss 
Bootle,  who,  you  may  remember, 
made  such  a  decided  set  at  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  Jesuits.  Heaven 
knows  what  had  possessed  the  ex- 
cellent old  lady,  but  she  took  it  into 
her  head,  after  you  had  left,  that  you 
were  a  member  of  the  order,  and 
absolutely  quarrelled  with  Dr  Wavles, 
who,  regarding  you  as  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  antique  Scotch  non- 
juror—for  you  gained  his  heart  by 
a  eulogy  on  the  seven  bishops  — 
maintamed  that  you  were  a  second 
Spinckes.  But  when  the  poacher 
stoiy  got  wind.  Miss  Bootle's  suspi- 
cionsbecame  convictions ;  and  in  order 
that  she  might  thorot^rhly  escape 
from  a  worlo,  which,  in  her  diseas- 
ed imagination,  is  thickly  planted 
with  Jesuitical  traps,  she  lias  entered 
an  A^pemone,  or  Home  of  Love, 
to  which  she  has  conveved  not  onlv 
her  esteemed  person,  out  some  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds,  invested  in 
consols,  whereunto,  according  to  the 
rules  or  heraldry  and  representation, 
I  ought  to  succeed,  failing  heiis  of 
her  body,  which  would  be  truly  mira- 
culous, as  she  has  nearly  attamed  to 
the  respectable  antiquity  of  Sarah." 

''  I  do  hope,  Mr  Lumle3r,  that  I  was 
not  the  cause,  however  innocent,  of 
such  a  catastrophe." 

"  Most  assuredly  not :  I  acquit  you 
entirely.  The  agent  was  a  rea-haired 
foxy  fellow,  who  had  been  lurking  in 


the  neighbourhood  under  the  pretext 
of  collectin|[  subscriptions  for  a  Pata- 
gonian  mission.  It  is  wonderful  what 
mterest  ladies  of  a  certain  age  will 
take  in  savages  that  are  seven  feet 
high  !  They  don't  seem  to  care  so 
much  about  pigmies.  But  I  really 
want  to  know  something  about  that 
surveyor  whom  we  started  in  the 
plantation.  He  was  a  first-rate  fel- 
low—fairly puzzled  me ;  and  I  have 
a  sort  of  notion,  from  something  that 
fell  accidentally  firom  Carlton,  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  his  antece- 
dents." 

'^Your  conjecture  is  right,  Mr 
Lumley,  though  I  did  not  recognise 
him  at  the  moment.  I  ought  to 
know  him  well,  for  he  happens  to  be 
my  foster-brother." 

"  Well,  I  have  to  thank  him  for  as 
pretty  a  run  as  I  ever  took  across  a 
country.  But  there  is  quite  a  Wil- 
bury party  here  to-night.  I  heard  in 
the  next  room  the  stentorian  voice  of 
Sir  John  Hawkins  declaiming  to 
Lord  Windermere  on  the  subject  of 
the  rights  of  land  to  be  protect- 
ed against  railway  aggression ;  and 
there  sits  a  most  charming  represen- 
tative of  the  opposite  interest  in  the 
person  of  Miss  JBeaton,  who  should 
certainly  command  my  vote  in  the 
event  of  a  division  being  called  for." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  there  indeed  was  Mary  Beaton, 
evidently  a  centre  of  attraction ;  for 
a  group  of  young  men  were  hovering 
round  her,  anxious  to  engage  her  at- 
tention, but  apparently  not  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  attempt  The  truth  is, 
that  few  Englishmen  are  expert  in  the 
science  of  love-making,  and  when  they 
attempt  to  practise  it  in  public,  dis- 
play unaccountable  awkwardness.  A 
Frenchman,  when  addressing  a  lady, 
always  tries  to  convey  by  his  manner 
an  impression  of  gallantry  and  devo- 
tion, which  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
its  effect,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  neutralise  it  by  too  strong  an  in- 
fusion oi  fanfaronade  and  extrava- 
gance. He  tninks  that  he  is  using 
the  language  of  Bayard,  but  it  is  of 
Bayard  on^  as  represented  at  the 
Cirque  Olympi^,  Nevertheless  he 
has  self-possession  and  a  happy  au- 
dacity, which  the  Englishman  totally 
wants.  The  latter  cannot  turn  a 
compliment,  is  clumsy  in  his  petits 
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though  the  capillary  honours  had 
departed  from  nis  sfopiog  forehead, 
I  recognised  the  liseaments  of  our 
old  election  candidate,  the  Honour- 
:able  Sholto  Linklater. 

**  You  see  how  it  is,"  said  Mr  Lum- 
ley  ;  **  Miss  Beaton  is  not  a  flower 
bom  to  blush  nnseen  ;  nor  need  she 
"waste  her  fragrance  on  the  desert  air 
ibr  any  lack  of  admirers.    Now  there 
IB  something  melancholy  to  me,  who 
am,  yon  know,  a  confirmed  old  bache- 
lor and  cynic,  and  may,  therefore, 
sneak  my  mind,  in  sach  a  sight  as 
ttiat.     There  is  a  roost  charming  and 
accomplished  girl,  well  worthy,  for 
her  ow^n  sake  alone,  to  be  wooed  by 
a  Paladin,  if  such  a  character  could 
be  found  in  our  degenerate  days  j  and 
yet,  because  she  unfortunately  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  heiress,  fel- 
lows of  DO  consideration,  and  with  no- 
thing to  recommend  them— the  mere 
flesh-flies  of  society— flock  around 
her,  and  molest  her  with  their  im- 
pertinent buzzing.    I  wish  Ashford 
or  some  such  fine  voung  fellow  would 
come  forward  and  drive  them  away  ; 
but  Ashford  is  a  Sir  Galahad,  who 
will  nut  bend  to  love  ;  and  others,  I 
suppose,  hold  back,  lest  they  should 
be  suspected  of  mercenary  motives. 
After  fldl,  wealth  is  not  a  decided  ad- 
Tantage  to  a  young  lady  so  endowed 
by  nature  as  Miss  Beaton." 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  **  that  a  country- 
man of  mine  has  enrolled  himself 
among  the  number  of  her  admirers." 
"  You  mean  Mr  Linklater  1"  said 
Lumley.  "  I  take  it  that  is  a  very 
hopeless  attempt;  unless,  indeed, 
the  excellent  fellow  could  procure  a 
dragoman  or  interpreter.  I  must 
needs  say,  Mr  Sinclair,  that  you  do 
occasionally  send  us  some  strange 
animals  from  the  north.  Sholto 
•came  up  to  town  some  years  ago, 
under  influential  Whig  patronage,  to 
be  licked  into  some  kind  of  uncouth 
official  shape ;  for  I  understand  him 
to  be  one  of  that  favoured  class  of 
well-connected  younger  sons,  who, 
being  guiltless  of  means  and  unable 
to  do  anything  for  themselves,  must 
be  provided  for  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  your  Scotch 
Whig  magnates,  who  seem  to  be  pro- 
vided witn  harpies,  as  their  fatners 
were  furnished  witn  hawks.    But  it 


was  utterly  impossible  to  make  any- 
thing of  Sholto.  They  gave  him 
several  chances,  but  his  stupidity 
was  really  awfiil— he  could  hardly 
even  affix  his  name  to  a  receipt 
for  salary  without  blundering.  At 
length  the  party  trainer  plainly  in- 
timated that  the  attempt  was  nope- 
less  ;  and  when  the  Whigs  went  out 
of  office,  Sholto  was  turned  adrift. 
Since  then  he  has  been  grazing,  I 
fear,  on  rather  short  commons ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  he  has  a  noble 
ambition  of  his  own,  and  hoi>es,  by 
a  lucky  matrimonial  speculation,  to 
make  up  for  the  double  deficiency 
in  fortune  and  in  brains.  But,  Mr 
Sinclair,  do  you  not  intend  to  renew 
your  acquaintance  with  Miss  Bea- 
ton T— or  are  you  one  of  those  faint- 
hearted people  who  shrink  from 
dowered  beauty  ?  Come,  I  shall  as- 
sume the  privilege  of  a  senior,  and 
conduct  you  under  cover  of  my 
wing." 

"Miss Beaton,"  said  Lumley, after 
making  his  own  salutation,  ''here 
is  one  of  our  Wilbury  Christmas 
party^  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  London 
labyrinth,  to  whom  in  charity  you 
should  give  a  clue." 

"  You  are  much  too  learned  for 
my  apprehension,  Mr  Lumley,"  re- 

Slied  Miss  Beaton.  "  I  must  ask 
[r  Linklater  to  explain  your  mean- 
ing. But  I  have  not  forgotten  Mr 
Sinclair." 

"  I  am  too  happy,"  said  I— stam- 
mering, of  course,  as  men  always 
stammer  when  they  lose  their  self- 
possession—"  to  have  kept  any  place, 
however  slight,  in  Miss  Beaton's 
memory.  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
heard  recently  from  our  friends  at 
Wilbury  1" 

"0  yes !"  said  Miss  Beaton,  "Amy 
is  an  excellent  correspondent.  They 
are  all  well— I  mean  the  Stanhopes ; 
and  —  and  your  friend  Mr  Carlton 
is,  I  believe,  still  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Does  not  he  communicate 
with  you?" 

"Very  rarely,  indeed— in  fact,  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  since  my 
return  to  town.  Men  are  generally 
negligent  correspondents,  and  Carl- 
ton is  no  exception." 

"  Forgive  me  for  remarking,"  said 
Mr  Lumley,  ''that  your  assertion 
requires  to  be  qualified.     Men  are 
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9oin8,  stammers,  blushes,  or  else 
becomes  egotistical,  and,  foregoing 
homage,  talks  incoherently  on  sub- 
jects in  which  the  fair  listener  can 
have  no  manner  of  interest  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  among  a  certain  set 
of  young  men  to  hear  such  expres- 
sions as — "  Well,  by  Jove,  who  would 
have  thought  it  1  Harriet  Erpingham 
has  hooked  Jack  Newlands."  This 
Bounds  degrading,  not  only  for  the 
particular  fish,  but  for  the  whole 
shoal  to  which  he  belongs,  yet  it  is 
the  true  confession  of  a  fact.  Jack 
would  never  have  proposed  to  Har- 
riet, unless  she  had  relieved  him  of 
the  intolerable  nuisance  of  love-mak- 
ing. He  liked  her  very  well— better 
than  any  other  girl  he  met  with  at 
balls  or  assemblies ;  but  when  he  tried 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  he  could 
talk  of  nothing  except  hunting^  hich 
was  his  favourite  pursuit.  Harriet 
was  naturallv  a  devotee  to  music,  but 
did  not  dislike  Jack,  who  was  a  per- 
sonable good-humoured  fellow,  and 
X)Ossessed  of  an  excellent  estate,  and 
she  was  ambitious  of  an  estaoHsh- 
ment  She  might  as  well  have  quoted 
the  Talmud  as  have  spoken  to  Jack 
of  the  divine  beauties  of  Beethoven 
or  Mendelssohn-  so  she  affected  a 
vivid  interest  in  nis  tales  of  the  field 
and  its  trophies,  and  by  that  means 
won  his  heart  and  took  possession 
of  his  fortune.  '*  Hooking,  when  we 
come  to  analyse  it,  means  simplv 
this,  that  a  clever,  well-educated  girl, 
can  make  conquest  of  an  honest  oafj 
who  ought,  by  rights,  and  from  the 
dignity  of  his  sex,  to  be  the  ensnarer, 
but  who  is  so  absolute  a  fool  that,  for 
his  own  comfort  and  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  basketed 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 

It  was  very  evident  to  me  that  Miss 
Beaton  was  undergoing  the  persecu- 
tion to  which  all  heiresses  are  liable, 
but  not  evident  that  any  one  of  the 
suitors  then  gathered  around  her  was 
likely  to  succeed.  One  of  them  was 
Mr  Fopham,  the  young  aspirant  after 
Treasury  honours,  who  had  really 
nothing  to  recommend  him  beyond  a 
vapid  kind  of  good-nature,  and  an 
aptitude  for  retailing  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  hovu  mots  of  eminent 
men  of  his  party— platitudes  which 
might  have  been  received  as  smart 
enough  sayings  in  the  lobby  of  the 


House  of  Commons,  bat  were  by  no 
means  likely  to  interest  &  bd?  who 
cared  nothing  for  things  pobUcaL 
Another  canmdate  for  favoai  and 
smiles  was  a  gratleman  of  limited 
fortune^  but^  by  his  own  aasertkn,  of 
long  descent^  notoriousfor  bis  egotist- 
ical qualities,  and  thesaperdlioug  and 
depreciating  way  in  which  he  t^ked 
of  others.  He  was  not  exaetlj  a 
tuft-hunter,  for  he  considered  bim> 
self,  on  the  strength  of  some  doltnooi 
inteijection  of  Tudor  blood,  quite 
upon  a  par  with  any  nobleman  ia 
the  lana  ;  but  he  had  studied  tJie 
Peerage  Book  with  amazmgisdoatry, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  blob 
in  pedigree  and  unenviable  aliianees, 
ana  of  these  he  had  a  large  stock  of 
instances  which  he  caiefmly  carried 
in  his  memory  —  offensive  pebbles 
from  the  brook,  to  be  slung  at  the 
foreheads  of  tall  aristocratic  Philis- 
tines. There  was  not  a  case  of  di- 
vorce or  scandal  among  tbe  bi^ 
circles  that  had  occurred  dorin?t)ie 
last  century  and  a  half,  o{  whid  be 
could  not  furnish  the  exact  partica- 
lars— nay,  he  had  pushed  hisstndiei 
so  far,  that  he  knew  all  aboat  the 
plebeian  races  that  in  former  geaera- 
tions  had  supplied  wives  to  needjror 
extravagant  patriciana  Ifah?iDg 
duchess  was  dted  as  a  pattern  of 
worth  and  benevolence,  Mr  Fmm 
Gorget  would  inform  you,  with  m 
air  of  infinite  concerD,that  her  grand- 
father had  vended  figs  ml  otbei 
groceries  in  the  City.  WasaneMl 
quoted  as  a  model  of  high  integntj, 
Mr  Gorget  would  ooDtrast  hw  con- 
duct with  that  of  his  materBal  giMfl- 
uncle,  regarding  whom  be  1^*^  wcer* 
tained  the  melanchoJy  fact  that  W 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn  for  forgeiy. 
These  being  his  usual  topics,  itras 
not  probable  that  the  small-tatt  of 
this  accomplished  heraldicdevifi  ad- 
vocate would  find  favour  in  »  ^/' 
ear.  But  there  was  yet  another  at- 
tendant upon  Miss  Beaton,  if  atten- 
dant he  could  be  called,  who  ke^ 
staring  at  her  without  utt«ing  an? 
word  beyond  an  occasional  inarttCD- 
late  gobble.  I  surveyed  *i«s  w^flJ 
with  some  curiosity,  because  it  stmw 
me  that  I  had  seen  him  ^f<^^.^' 
sure  enough,  though  *^*/^fff^ 
were  somewhat  bushier,  and  the  law 
redder  than  in   earlier  days,  ana 
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thongli  the  capillarjr  honours  had 
departed  from  nis  sloping  forehead, 
I  recognised  the  lineaments  of  oar 
old  election  candidate,  the  Honour- 
able Sholto  Linklat^. 

"  You  see  how  it  is,"  said  Mr  Lum- 
ley ;  "  Miss  Beaton  is  not  a  flower 
bom  to  blush  unseen ;  nor  need  she 
waste  her  fragrance  on  the  desert  air 
for  any  lack  of  admirers.  Now  there 
18  something  melancholy  to  me,  who 
am,  you  know,  a  confirmed  old  bache- 
lor and  cynic,  and  may,  therefore, 
«peak  my  mind,  in  such  a  sight  as 
that.  !uiere  is  a  roost  charming  and 
accomplished  girl,  well  worthy,  for 
her  own  sake  alone,  to  be  wooed  by 
a  Paladin,  if  such  a  character  could 
be  found  in  our  degenerate  days;  and 
yet,  because  she  unfortunately  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  heiress,  fel- 
lows of  no  consideration,  and  with  no- 
thing to  recommend  them— the  mere 
flesh-flies  of  society — flock  around 
her,  and  molest  her  with  their  im- 
pertinent buzzing.  I  wish  Ashford 
or  some  such  fine  voung  fellow  would 
4M>me  forward  and  drive  them  away  ; 
but  Ashford  is  a  Sir  Galahad,  who 
will  nut  bend  to  love  ;  and  others,  I 
suppose,  hold  back,  lest  they  should 
be  suspected  of  mercenary  motives. 
After  all,  wealth  is  not  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  a  voung  lady  so  endowed 
by  nature  as  Miss  Beaton." 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  "  that  a  country- 
man of  mine  has  enrolled  himself 
among  the  number  of  her  admirers." 

"  You  mean  Mr  Linklaterl"  said 
Lumley.  "  I  take  it  that  is  a  very 
hopeless  attempt ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  excellent  fellow  could  procure  a 
draffoman  or  interpreter.  I  must 
neeas  say,  Mr  Sinclair,  that  you  do 
occasionally  send  us  some  strange 
animals  from  the  north.  Sholto 
•came  up  to  town  some  years  ago, 
under  influential  Whi^  patronage,  to 
be  licked  into  some  kind  of  uncouth 
ofiicial  shape ;  for  I  understand  him 
to  be  one  of  that  favoured  class  of 
well-connected  younger  sons,  who, 
being  guiltless  of  means  and  unable 
to  do  anything  for  themselves,  must 
be  provided  for  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  doo- 
trine  and  practice  of  your  Scotch 
Whig  magnates,  who  seem  to  be  pro- 
vided with  harpies,  as  their  fathers 
were  furnished  witn  hawks.    But  it 


was  utterly  impossible  to  make  any- 
thing of  Sholto.  They  gave  him 
several  chances,  but  his  stupidity 
was  really  awful— he  could  hardly 
even  affix  his  name  to  a  receipt 
for  salary  without  blundering.  At 
length  the  party  trainer  plainly  in- 
timated that  the  attemj^t  was  hope- 
less ;  and  when  the  Whigs  went  out 
of  office,  Sholto  was  turned  adrift;. 
Since  then  he  has  been  grazing,  I 
fear,  on  rather  short  commons ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  he  has  a  noble 
ambition  of  his  own,  and  hoijes,  by 
a  lucky  matrimonial  speculation,  to 
make  up  for  the  double  deficiency 
in  fortune  and  in  brains.  But,  Mr 
Sinclair,  do  you  not  intend  to  renew 
your  acquaintance  with  Miss  Bea- 
ton ? — or  are  you  one  of  those  faint- 
hearted people  who  shrink  from 
dowered  beauty  1  Come,  I  shall  as- 
sume the  privilege  of  a  senior,  and 
conduct  you  under  cover  of  my 
wing." 

''Miss Beaton,"  said  Lumley, after 
making  his  own  salutation,  ''here 
is  one  of  our  Wilbury  Christmas 
party^  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  London 
labynnth,  to  whom  in  charity  you 
should  give  a  clue." 

"  You  are  much  too  learned  for 
my  apprehension,  Mr  Lumley,"  re- 

Slied  Miss  Beaton.  "  I  must  ask 
[r  Linklater  to  explain  your  mean- 
ing. But  I  have  not  forgotten  Mr 
Sinclair." 

"  I  am  too  happy,"  said  I— stam- 
mering, of  course,  as  men  always 
stammer  when  they  lose  their  self- 
possession — "  to  have  kept  any  place, 
however  slight,  in  Mibs  !Beaton's 
memory.  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
heard  recently  from  our  friends  at 
Wilbuiy  r 

"0  yes !"  said  Miss  Beaton,  "Amy 
is  an  excellent  correspondent.  They 
are  all  well — I  mean  the  Stanhones ; 
and  —  and  your  friend  Mr  Carlton 
is,  I  believe,  still  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Does  not  he  communicate 
with  you?" 

*'  Very  rarely,  indeed— in  fact,  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  since  my 
return  to  town.  Men  are  generally 
negligent  correspondents,  and  Carl- 
ton is  no  exception." 

"  Forgive  me  for  remarking,"  said 
Mr  Lumley,  "that  your  assertion 
requires  to  be  qualified.     Men  are 
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9oins^  stammerSy  blushes,  or  else 
becomes  egotistical,  and,  foregoing 
homage,  talks  incoherently  on  sul> 
iects  in  which  the  fair  listener  can 
have  no  manner  of  interest  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  among  a  certain  set 
of  young  men  to  hear  such  expres- 
sions as—"  Well,  by  Jove,  who  would 
have  thought  it  1  Harriet  Erpingham 
has  hooked  Jack  Newlands."  This 
aounds  degrading,  not  only  for  the 
particular  fish,  but  for  the  whole 
ahoal  to  which  he  belongs,  yet  it  is 
the  true  confession  of  a  fact  Jack 
would  never  have  proposed  to  Har- 
riet, unless  she  had  relieved  him  of 
the  intolerable  nuisance  of  love-mak- 
ing. He  liked  her  very  well— better 
than  any  other  girl  he  met  with  at 
balls  or  assemblies ;  but  when  he  tried 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  he  could 
talk  of  nothing  except  hunting,  which 
was  his  favourite  pursuit  Harriet 
was  naturally  a  devotee  to  music,  but 
did  not  dislike  Jack,  who  was  a  per- 
sonable ^ood- humoured  fellow,  and 
possessed  of  an  excellent  estate,  and 
she  was  ambitious  of  an  estaolish- 
ment  She  might  as  well  have  quoted 
the  Talmud  as  have  spoken  to  Jack 
of  the  divine  beauties  of  Beethoven 
or  Mendelssohn:  so  she  affected  a 
vivid  interest  in  nis  tales  of  the  field 
and  its  trophies,  and  by  that  means 
won  his  heart  and  took  possession 
of  his  fortune.  "Hooking,  when  we 
come  to  analyse  it,  means  simplv 
this,  that  a  clever,  well-educated  girl, 
can  make  conquest  of  an  honest  oafj 
who  ought,  by  rights,  and  from  the 
dignity  of  his  sex,  to  be  the  ensnarer, 
but  who  is  so  absolute  a  fool  that,  for 
his  own  comfort  and  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  basketed 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 

It  was  very  evident  to  me  that  Miss 
Beaton  was  undergoing  the  persecu- 
tion to  which  all  heiresses  are  liable, 
but  not  evident  that  any  one  of  the 
suitors  then  gathered  around  her  was 
likely  to  succeed.  One  of  them  was 
Mr  Popham,  the  young  aspirant  after 
Treasury  honours,  who  nad  really 
nothing  to  recommend  him  beyond  a 
vapid  kind  of  good-nature,  and  an 
aptitude  for  retailing  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  bons  mots  of  eminent 
men  of  his  party— platitudes  which 
might  have  been  received  as  smart 
enough  sayings  in  the  lobby  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  but  wen  by  no 
means  likely  to  interest  a  ladj  who 
cared  nothing  for  things  fnliticaL 
Another  cancudate  for  favour  and 
smiles  was  a  gentleman  (rf  limited 
fortune,  but^  by  his  own  asseitioo,  d 
long  descent,  notorionsfor  hii  ^otist- 
ical  qualities,  and  the8a|)eTcilioiistDd 
depreciating  way  in  which  he  tdked 
of  others.  He  was  not  exaetlj  a 
tuft-hunter,  for  he  consideied  him- 
self, on  the  strength  of  some  dabiooi 
interjection  of  Tudor  blood,  quite 
upon  a  par  with  any  nobleman  ia 
the  land  ;  but  he  had  atadied  the 
Peerage  Book  with  amaziBgiadoBtry, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  blots 
in  pedigree  and  unenviable  alliances, 
ana  of  these  he  had  a  laige  stod  of 
instances  which  he  carefoliy  cinied 
in  his  memory  —  offensiTe  pebbles 
from  the  brook,  to  be  slang  at  the 
foreheads  of  tall  aristooatic  Pbilis- 
tines.  There  was  not  a  case  of  di- 
vorce or  scandal  among  the  higher 
circles  that  had  occurred  dDriii|  the 
last  century  and  a  half,  of  which  be 
could  not  fijmish  the  exact  partiah 
lars—nay,  he  had  pushed  hisstndiei 
so  far,  that  he  knew  all  about  the 
plebeian  races  that  in  former  genera- 
tions had  supplied  wives  to  needy  or 
extravagant  patricians.  If  a  lining 
duchess  was  dted  as  a  pa^  « 
worth  and  benevolence,  Mr  Fmca 
Gorget  would  inform  you,  vith  « 
air  of  infinite  concem,that  her gwnd- 
father  had  vended  ^^ud  other 
groceries  in  the  City.  \%a8  an  cmI 
quoted  as  a  model  of  high  mt^gntf, 
Mr  Gorget  would  contmt  ha  con- 
duct with  that  of  his  maternal  grana- 
uncle,  regarding  whom  he  had  «jcer- 
^«;»I^  4^t^  ^S^^^y^^iv  ffl£t  that  be 


teined  the  mefaDcho/y  fact  that  1 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn  for  lorg«y- 
These  being  his  usual  topic^jf/^J 
not  probable  that  the  smalltallc  oi 
this  accomplished  heraldicdeviU ad- 
vocate would  find  favour  m  »mj 
But  there  was  yet  another  at- 


ear. 


tendant  upon  Miss  Beaton,  if  atUB- 
dant  he  could  be  called,  who  ke^ 
staring  at  her  without  utt^^^r^ 
word  beyond  an  occasional  ioa"J^' 
late  gobble.  I  surveyed  to  wwtjy 
with  some  curiosity,  because  it  m^ 
me  that  I  had  seen  him  ^^^^i^ 
sure  enough,  though  t^^^ufS 
were  somewhat  bushier,  and  tnei^ 
redder  than  in   earlier  days,  aw* 
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ihongli  the  caDillarv  honours  had 
departed  from  his  sloping  forehead, 
I  recognised  the  lineaments  of  oar 
old  election  candidate,  the  Honour- 
Able  Sholto  Linklater. 

"  You  see  how  it  is,"  said  Mr  Lum- 
ley  ;  '^  Miss  Beaton  is  not  a  flower 
born  to  blush  unseen ;  nor  need  she 
-vraste  her  fragrance  on  the  desert  air 
ibr  any  lack  of  admirers.  Now  there 
is  something  melancholy  to  me,  who 
Am,  you  know,  a  confirmed  old  bache- 
lor and  cynic,  and  may,  therefore, 
speak  my  mind,  in  such  a  sight  as 
tnat.  There  is  a  most  charming  and 
-accomplished  girl,  well  worthy,  for 
her  own  sake  alone,  to  be  wooed  by 
A  Paladin,  if  such  a  character  coula 
be  found  in  our  degenerate  days;  and 
yet,  because  she  unfortunately  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  heiress,  fel- 
lows of  no  consideration,  and  with  no- 
thing to  recommend  them — the  mere 
flesh-flies  of  society— flock  around 
her,  and  molest  her  with  their  im- 
I)ertinent  buzzing.  I  wish  Ashford 
•or  some  such  fine  voung  fellow  would 
•come  forward  and  drive  them  away  ; 
but  Ashford  is  a  Sir  Galahad,  who 
will  nut  bend  to  love  ;  and  others,  I 
suppose,  hold  back,  lest  they  should 
be  suspected  of  mercenary  motives. 
After  all,  wealth  is  not  a  decided  ad- 
Tantage  to  a  young  lady  so  endowed 
by  nature  as  Miss  Beaton.*' 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  "  that  a  country- 
man of  mine  has  enrolled  himself 
4unong  the  number  of  her  admirers." 

"  You  mean  Mr  Linklater?"  said 
Lumley.  "  I  take  it  that  is  a  very 
hopeless  attempt;  unless,  indeed, 
the  excellent  fellow  could  procure  a 
dragoman  or  interpreter.  I  must 
needs  say,  Mr  Sinclair,  that  you  do 
occasionally  send  us  some  strange 
^animals  from  the  north.  Sholto 
<»ime  up  to  town  some  years  ago, 
under  influential  Whig  patronage,  to 
be  licked  into  some  kmd  of  uncouth 
official  shape ;  for  I  understand  him 
to  be  one  of  that  favoured  class  of 
well-connected  younger  sons,  who, 
being  guiltless  of  means  and  unable 
to  do  anything  for  themselves,  must 
be  provided  for  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  your  Scotch 
Whiff  magnates,  who  seem  to  be  pro- 
vided witn  harpies,  as  their  fathers 
were  furnished  witn  hawks.    But  it 


was  utterly  impossible  to  make  any- 
thing of  Sholto.  They  gave  him 
several  chances,  but  his  stupidity 
was  really  awful— he  could  hardly 
even  affix  his  name  to  a  receipt 
for  salary  without  blundering.  At 
length  the  party  trainer  plainly  in- 
timated that  the  attempt  was  hope- 
less ;  and  when  the  Whigs  went  out 
of  office,  Sholto  was  turned  adrift. 
Since  then  he  has  been  grazing,  I 
fear,  on  rather  short  commons ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  he  has  a  noble 
ambition  of  his  own,  and  hopes,  by 
a  lucky  matrimonial  speculation,  to 
make  up  for  the  double  deficiency 
in  fortune  and  in  brains.  But,  Mx 
Sinclair,  do  you  not  intend  to  renew 
your  acquaintance  with  Miss  Bea- 
ton ? — or  are  you  one  of  those  faint- 
hearted people  who  shrink  from 
dowered  beauty  7  Come,  I  shall  as- 
sume the  privilege  of  a  senior,  and 
conduct  you  under  cover  of  my 
wing." 

''Miss Beaton,''  said  Lumley, after 
making  his  own  salutation,  '^here 
is  one  of  our  Wilbury  Christmas 
party^  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  London 
labyrinth,  to  whom  in  charity  you 
should  give  a  clue." 

"  You  are  much  too  learned  for 
my  apprehension,  Mr  Lumley,"  re- 
plied Miss  Beaton.  "  I  must  ask 
Mr  Linklater  to  explain  your  mean- 
ing. But  I  have  not  forgotten  Mr 
Sinclair." 

"  I  am  too  happy,"  said  I— stam- 
mering, of  course,  as  men  always 
stammer  when  they  lose  their  self- 
possession — "  to  have  kept  any  place, 
however  slight,  in  Miss  Beaton's 
memory.  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
heard  recently  from  our  friends  at 
Wilbury  1" 

"0  yes !"  said  Miss  Beaton,  "Amy 
is  an  excellent  correspondent.  They 
are  all  well — I  mean  the  Stanhopes ; 
and  — and  your  friend  Mr  Canton 
is,  I  believe,  still  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Does  not  he  communicate 
with  you?" 

"  Very  rarely,  indeed— in  fact,  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  since  my 
return  to  town.  Men  are  generally 
negligent  correspondents,  and  Carl- 
ton is  no  exception." 

"  Forgive  me  for  remarking,"  said 
Mr  Lumley,  "that  your  assertion 
requires  to  be  qualified.     Men  are 
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801715,   stammers, 

becomes  egotistical,  and,  foregoing 
homage,  talks  incoherently  on  sub- 
iects  in  which  the  fair  listener  can 
hsLve  no  manner  of  interest  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  among  a  certain  set 
of  young  men  to  hear  such  expres- 
sions as—"  Well,  by  Jove,  who  would 
have  thought  it  1  Harriet  Erpingham 
has  hook^  Jack  Newlands."  This 
Bounds  degrading,  not  only  for  the 
particular  fish,  but  for  the  whole 
shoal  to  which  he  belongs,  yet  it  is 
the  true  confession  of  a  fact  Jack 
would  never  have  proposed  to  Har- 
riet, unless  she  had  relieved  him  of 
the  intolerable  nuisance  of  love-mak- 
ing. He  liked  her  very  well— better 
than  any  other  girl  he  met  with  at 
balls  or  assemblies ;  but  when  he  tried 
to  make  himself  agreeable^  he  could 
talk  of  nothing  except  huntmg^hich 
was  his  favourite  pursuit  Harriet 
was  naturally  a  devotee  to  music,  but 
did  not  dislike  Jack,  who  was  a  per- 
sonable good-humoured  fellow,  and 
possessed  of  an  excellent  estate,  and 
she  was  ambitious  of  an  estaolish- 
ment  She  might  as  well  have  quoted 
the  Talmud  as  have  spoken  to  Jack 
of  the  divine  beauties  of  Beethoven 
or  Mendelssohn:  so  she  affected  a 
vivid  interest  in  nis  tales  of  the  field 
and  its  trophies,  and  by  that  means 
won  his  heart  and  took  possession 
of  his  fortune.  "Hooking,  when  we 
come  to  analyse  it,  means  simplv 
this,  that  a  clever,  well-educated  girl, 
can  make  conquest  of  an  honest  oafj 
who  ought,  by  rights,  and  from  the 
dignity  of  his  sex,  to  be  the  ensnarer, 
but  who  is  so  absolute  a  fool  thal^  for 
his  own  comfort  and  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  basketed 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 

It  was  very  evident  to  me  that  Miss 
Beaton  was  undergoing  the  persecu- 
tion to  which  all  heiresses  are  liable, 
but  not  evident  that  any  one  of  the 
suitors  then  gathered  around  her  was 
likely  to  succeed.  One  of  them  was 
Mr  Fopham,  the  younff  aspirant  after 
Treasury  honours,  who  had  really 
nothing  to  recommend  him  beyond  a 
vapid  kind  of  good-nature,  and  an 
aptitude  for  retailing  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  bons  mots  of  eminent 
men  of  his  party— platitudes  which 
might  have  been  received  as  smart 
enough  sayings  in  the  lobby  of  the 


Hoiue  of  Commons,  bat  were  by  no 
means  likely  to  intercBt  a  kdy  who 
cared  nothing  for  things  pomicaL 
Another  cancudate  for  Cktoqi  and 
smiles  was  a  gentleman  of  limited 
fortune,  but^  by  his  own  asaeitioii,  of 
long  descent^  notorionsfor  his  (^Ust- 
ical  qualities,  and  thesaperctliou  uid 
depreciating  way  in  which  he  talked 
of  others.    He  was  not  exactlj  a 
tuft-hunter,  for  he  considered  him- 
self, on  the  strength  of  some  dnlnoQi 
inteijection  of  Tudor  blood,  quite 
upon  a  par  with  any  nobkoon  in 
the  land  ;  but  he  had  etodied  tJie 
Peerage  Book  with  amariBgisdiutij, 
for  the  purpose  of  findmg  out  bbti 
in  pedigree  and  unenviable  alliucef, 
and  of  these  he  had  a  laiige  stock  of 
instances  which  he  carefoliy  curied 
in  bis  memory — ofiensive  pebbles 
from  the  brook  to  be  slung  at  the 
foreheads  of  tall  aristocratic  Philis- 
tines.   There  was  not  a  ease  of  di- 
vorce or  scandal  among  the  hi^ 
cirdes  that  had  occurred  diiriD£tbe 
last  century  and  a  half,  of  whicfi  be 
could  not  furnish  the  exact  ptrtio- 
lars— nay,  he  had  pushed  hisstodief 
so  far,  that  he  knew  all  aboat  the 
plebeian  races  that  in  former  gmeiar 
tions  had  supplied  wives  to  Dcedjor 
extravagant  patricians.   If  a  lirajg 
duchess  was  cited  as  a  patteni  a 
worth  and  benevolence,  Mr  Fmca 
Gorget  would  inform  you,  with  ui 
air  of  infinite  concem,that  hergmd- 
father  had  vended  Ggs  and  otbet 
groceries  in  the  City.   Was  an  wl 
quoted  as  a  model  of  high  mtegntj, 
Mr  Gorget  would  contrast  hia  con- 
duct with  that  of  his  material  grand- 
uncle,  regarding  whom  he  badtfcff- 
teined  the  melaDcho/y  fft  that  M 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn  for  toigeiy. 
These  being  his  usual  topics  if^« 
not  probable  that  the smalltajk  oi 
this  accomplished  heraldic  deyU  a  »J 
vocate  would  find  favonr  id  &m* 
ear.    But  there  was  yet  an?J*»ff  »- 
tendant  upon  Miss  Beaton,  rf  ^ 
dant  he  could  be  calU  ^^P  ic{« 
staring  at  her  without  uttamg  ^J 
word  beyond  an  occasional  ina»^J«' 
late  gobble.    I  siurvcjcd  this  wMtnj 
with  some  curiosity,  because  it  Bira» 
me  that  I  had  seen  him  befoie;  «»J 
sure  enough,  though  the  vhis^ 
were  somewhat  bushier,  and  twiw* 
redder  than  in  earlier  days,  ^ 
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thongli  the  capillary  honours  had 
departed  from  dIb  slopisg  forehead, 
I  recognised  the  lineaments  of  onr 
old  election  candidate,  the  Honour- 
:ab]e  Sholto  Linklater. 

**  Yon  see  how  it  is,**  said  Mr  Lum- 
ley  ;  '*  Miss  Beaton  is  not  a  flower 
bom  to  blush  unseen ;  nor  need  she 
'waste  her  fragrance  on  the  desert  air 
lor  any  lack  of  admirers.    Now  there 
IS  something  melancholy  to  me,  who 
^JD,  you  know,  a  confirmed  old  bache- 
lor   and  cynic,  and  may,  therefore, 
speak  my  mind,  in  such  a  sight  as 
that.     There  is  a  roost  charming  and 
accomplished  girl^  well  worthy,  for 
lier  own  sake  alone,  to  be  wooed  by 
a  Paladin,  if  such  a  character  could 
be  found  in  our  degenerate  days;  and 
yet,  because  she  unfortunately  has 
'the  reputation  of  being  an  heiress,  fel- 
lows of  no  consideration,  and  with  no- 
thing to  recommend  them— the  mere 
flesh-flies  of  society — flock  around 
her,  and  molest  her  with  their  im- 
pertinent buzzing.    I  wish  Ashford 
or  some  such  fine  voung  fellow  would 
•come  forward  and  drive  them  away  ; 
hut  Ashford  is  a  Sir  Galahad,  who 
will  nut  bend  to  love  ;  and  others,  I 
suppose,  hold  back,  lest  they  should 
he  suspected  of  mercenary  motives. 
After  all,  wealth  is  not  a  decided  ad- 
Trantage  to  a  young  lady  so  endowed 
by  nature  as  Miss  Beaton." 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  "  that  a  country- 
man of  mine  has  enrolled  himself 
among  the  number  of  her  admirers." 
"  You  mean  Mr  Linklater  ?"  said 
Lumley.  *'  I  take  it  that  is  a  very 
hopeless  attempt ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  excellent  fellow  could  procure  a 
draffoman  or  interpreter.  I  must 
neeas  say,  Mr  Sinclair,  that  you  do 
occasionally  send  us  some  strange 
animals  from  the  north.  Sholto 
•came  up  to  town  some  years  ago, 
tinder  influential  Whig  patronage,  to 
be  licked  into  some  kind  of  uncouth 
official  shape ;  for  I  understand  him 
to  be  one  of  that  favoured  class  of 
well-connected  younger  sons,  who, 
being  guiltless  of  means  and  unable 
to  do  anything  for  themselves,  must 
fee  provided  for  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  your  Scotch 
Whig  magnates,  who  seem  to  be  pro- 
vided with  harpies,  as  their  fathers 
were  furnished  with  hawks.    But  it 


was  utterly  impossible  to  make  any- 
thing of  Sholto.  They  gave  him 
several  chances,  but  his  stupidity 
was  really  awful— he  could  hardly 
even  affix  his  name  to  a  receipt 
for  salary  without  blundering.  At 
length  the  party  trainer  plainly  in- 
timated that  the  attempt  was  nope- 
less  ;  and  when  the  Whigs  went  out 
of  office,  Sholto  was  turned  adrift. 
Since  then  he  has  been  grazing,  I 
fear,  on  rather  short  commons  ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  he  has  a  noble 
ambition  of  his  own,  and  hoi>es,  by 
a  lucky  matrimonial  speculation,  to 
make  up  for  the  double  deficiency 
in  fortune  and  in  brains.  But,  Mx 
Sinclair,  do  you  not  intend  to  renew 
your  acquaintance  with  Miss  Bea- 
ton ? — or  are  you  one  of  those  faint- 
hearted people  who  shrink  from 
dowered  beauty  ?  Come,  I  shall  as- 
sume the  privilege  of  a  senior,  and 
conduct  you  under  cover  of  my 
wing." 

''Miss Beaton,"  said  Lumley, after 
making  his  own  salutation,  '^here 
is  one  of  our  Wilbury  Christmas 
party^  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  London 
labynnth,  to  whom  in  charity  you 
should  give  a  clue." 

"  You  are  much  too  learned  for 
my  apprehension,  Mr  Lumley,"  re- 
plied Miss  Beaton.  "  I  must  ask 
Mr  Linklater  to  explain  your  mean- 
ing. But  I  have  not  forgotten  Mr 
Sinclair." 

"  I  am  too  happy,"  said  I— stam- 
mering, of  course,  as  men  always 
stammer  when  they  lose  their  self- 
possession — "  to  have  kept  any  place, 
nowever  slight,  in  Miss  Beaton's 
memory.  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
heard  recently  from  our  friends  at 
Wilbury  V 

"0  yes !"  said  Miss  Beaton,  "Amy 
is  an  excellent  correspondent.  They 
are  all  well — I  mean  the  Stanhopes ; 
and  — and  your  friend  Mr  Carlton 
is,  I  believe,  still  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Does  not  he  communicate 
with  you?" 

"  Very  rarely,  indeed— in  fact,  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  since  my 
return  to  town.  Men  are  generally 
negligent  correspondents,  and  Carl- 
ton is  no  exception." 

"  Forgive  me  for  remarking,"  said 
Mr  Lumley,  "  that  your  assertion 
requires  to  be  qualified.     Men  are 
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ioins,  stammers,  blushes,  or  else 
becomes  egotistical,  and,  foregoing 
homage,  talks  incoherently  on  &al> 
jects  in  which  the  fair  listener  can 
have  no  manner  of  interest  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  among  a  certain  set 
of  young  men  to  hear  such  expres- 
sions as—"  Well,  by  Jove,  who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  Harriet  Erpingham 
has  hooked  Jack  Newlands."  This 
Bounds  degrading,  not  only  for  the 
particular  fish,  but  for  the  whole 
shoal  to  which  he  belongs,  yet  it  is 
the  true  confession  of  a  fact.  Jack 
would  never  have  proposed  to  Har- 
riet, unless  she  had  relieved  him  of 
the  intolerable  nuisance  of  love-mak- 
ing. He  liked  her  very  well— better 
than  any  other  girl  he  met  with  at 
balls  or  assemblies ;  but  when  he  tried 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  he  could 
talk  of  nothing  except  hunting,  which 
was  his  favourite  pursuit  .  Harriet 
was  naturally  a  devotee  to  music,  but 
did  not  dislike  Jack,  who  was  a  per- 
sonable good-humoured  fellow,  and 
possessed  of  an  excellent  estate,  and 
she  was  ambitious  of  an  estaolish- 
ment.  She  might  as  well  have  quoted 
the  Talmud  as  have  spoken  to  Jack 
of  the  divine  beauties  of  Beethoven 
or  Mendelssohn:  so  she  affected  a 
vivid  interest  in  nis  tales  of  the  field 
and  its  trophies,  and  by  that  means 
won  his  heart  and  took  possession: 
of  his  fortune.  "Hooking,  when  we 
come  to  analyse  it,  means  simply 
this,  that  a  clever,  well-educated  girl, 
can  make  conquest  of  an  honest  oaf^ 
who  ought,  by  rights,  and  from  the 
dignity  of  his  sex,  to  be  the  ensnarer, 
but  who  is  so  absolute  a  fool  that,  for 
his  own  comfort  and  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  basketed 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 

It  was  very  evident  to  me  that  Miss 
Beaton  was  undergoing  the  persecu- 
tion to  which  all  heiresses  are  liable, 
but  not  evident  that  any  one  of  the 
suitors  then  gathered  around  her  was 
likely  to  succeed.  One  of  them  was 
Mr  Fopham,  the  youn^  aspirant  after 
Treasury  honours,  who  had  really 
nothing  to  recommend  him  beyond  a 
vapid  kind  of  good-nature,  and  an 
aptitude  for  retailing  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  bons  mots  of  eminent 
men  of  his  party— platitudes  which 
might  have  been  received  as  smart 
enough  sayings  in  the  lobby  of  the 
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House  of  Commona,  bat  wen  bj  so 
means  likely  to  interest  a  kdj  who 
cared  nothing  for  things  jxdiUeaL 
Another  candidate  for  faToar  ssd 
smiles  was  a  gratleman  of  linited 
fortune,  but^  by  his  own  ssaeitioQ,  of 
long  descent,  notorionsforlus^otigt- 
ical  qualities,  and  theBa|>erdluHis  and 
depreciating  way  in  which  he  talked 
of  others.    He  was  not  exaetlj  a 
tuft-hunter,  for  he  considered  ^• 
scdf,  on  the  strength  of  some  dabiou 
interjection  of  Tudor  blood,  qute 
upon  a  par  with  any  noUanan  ia 
the  lima  ;  but  he  had  studied  the 
Peerage  Book  with  amaziogiBdostiy, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  UoU 
in  pedigree  and  unenviable  aUiances, 
and  of  these  he  had  a  large  stock  of 
instances  which  he  carefmly  canied 
in  hia  memory — offensive  pebbJci 
from  the  brook,  to  be  slang  at  tiie 
foreheads  of  tall  aristooatic  Fiiilif 
tines.    There  was  not  a  ease  of  di- 
vorce or  scandal  among  the  bi^ 
circles  that  had  occurred  diuiD|tl)e 
last  century  and  a  half,  of  wbid  lie 
could  not  furnish  the  exact  partico- 
lars— nay,  he  had  pushed  hisstDdiet 
so  far,  that  he  knew  all  about  iia 
plebeian  races  that  in  former  gen«nr 
tions  had  supplied  wives  to  needier 
extravagant  patriciana   Ifalinng 
duchess  was  dted  as  a  patieni  at 
worth  and  benevolence,  Mr  Fmca 
Gorget  would  inform  you,  with  an 
air  of  infinite  concem,that  hergiwod- 
father  had  vended  fi^  mJ  otbet 
groceries  in  the  City,   Was  an  mi 
quoted  as  a  model  of  high  integntji 
Mr  Gorget  would  contrast  his  con- 
duct with  that  of  his  materaal  grand- 
uncle,  regarding  whom  be  dm  a«5e^ 
teined  the  melancholy  fact  that  M 
waa  hanged  at  Tyburn  for  to^ry. 
These  being  his  usual  torn  "J^^J 
not  probable  that  the  gmall  Wk  oi 
this  accomplished  heraldic  deTiUao- 
vocate  would  find  fa?onr  m  amj 
ear.    But  there  was  yet  anoto  at- 
tendant upon  Miss  Beaton,  if  attt^ 
dant  he  could  be  called,  who  *«{» 
staring  at  her  without  ^ttwing  wy 
word  beyond  an  occasional  inaTUCH. 
late  gobble.    I  surveyed  tiuflwwtfty 
with  some  curiosity,  because  it  Birocft 
me  that  I  had  seen  him  before; «J^' 
sure  enough,  thouch  the  vwawn 
were  somewhat  bushier,  and  the  iw« 
redder  than  in  earlier  days,  ^ 
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though  the  capillary  honours  had 
departed  from  his  sfoping  forehead, 
I  recognised  the  lineaments  of  our 
old  election  candidate,  the  Honour- 
:able  Sholto  Linklater. 

"  You  see  how  it  is,"  said  Mr  Lum- 
ley ;  "  Miss  Beaton  is  not  a  flower 
bom  to  blush  unseen ;  nor  need  she 
-waste  her  fragrance  on  the  desert  air 
for  any  lack  of  admirers.  Now  there 
is  something  melancholy  to  me,  who 
am,  you  know,  a  confirmed  old  bache- 
lor and  cynic,  and  may,  therefore, 
4n)eak  my  mind,  in  such  a  sight  as 
tnat.  There  is  a  most  charming  and 
Accomplished  girl,  well  worthy,  for 
her  own  sake  alone,  to  be  wooed  by 
a  Paladin,  if  such  a  character  could 
be  found  in  our  degenerate  days;  and 
jet,  because  she  unfortunately  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  heiress,  fel- 
lows of  no  consideration,  and  with  no- 
thing to  recommend  them — the  mere 
flesh-flies  of  society— flock  around 
her,  and  molest  her  with  their  im- 
pertinent buzzing.  I  wish  Ashford 
•or  some  such  fine  voung  fellow  would 
•come  forward  and  drive  them  away  ; 
but  Ashford  is  a  Sir  Galahad,  who 
will  not  bend  to  love  ;  and  others,  I 
suppose,  hold  back,  lest  they  should 
be  suspected  of  mercenary  motives. 
After  aJl,  wealth  is  not  a  decided  ad- 
Tantage  to  a  young  lady  so  endowed 
by  nature  as  Miss  Beaton." 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  "  that  a  country- 
man of  mine  has  enrolled  himself 
among  the  number  of  her  admirers.*' 

"  You  mean  Mr  Linklater T  said 
Lumley.  *'  I  take  it  that  is  a  very 
hopeless  attempt  j  unless,  indeed, 
the  excellent  fellow  could  procure  a 
dragoman  or  interpreter.  I  must 
needs  say,  Mr  Sinclair,  that  you  do 
occasionally  send  us  some  strange 
animals  from  the  north.  Sholto 
•came  up  to  town  some  years  ago, 
tinder  influential  Whig  patronage,  to 
be  licked  into  some  kind  of  uncouth 
ofiicial  shape ;  for  I  understand  him 
to  be  one  of  that  favoured  class  of 
well-connected  younger  sons,  who, 
being  guiltless  of  means  and  unable 
to  do  anything  for  themselves,  must 
be  provided  for  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  doo- 
trine  and  practice  of  your  Scotch 
Whig  magnates,  who  seem  to  be  pro- 
vided witn  harpies,  as  their  fathers 
were  furnished  witn  hawks.    But  it 


was  utterly  impossible  to  make  any- 
thing of  Sholto.  They  gave  him 
several  chances,  but  his  stupidity 
was  really  awful— he  could  hardly 
even  affix  his  name  to  a  receipt 
for  salary  without  blundering.  At 
length  the  party  trainer  plainly  in- 
timated that  the  attempt  was  hope- 
less ;  and  when  the  Whigs  went  out 
of  office,  Sholto  was  turned  adrift. 
Since  then  he  has  been  grazing,  I 
fear,  on  rather  short  commons  ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  he  has  a  noble 
ambition  of  his  own,  and  hopes,  by 
a  lucky  matrimonial  speculation,  to 
make  up  for  the  double  deficiency 
in  fortune  and  in  brains.  But,  Mx 
Sinclair,  do  you  not  intend  to  renew 
your  acquaintance  with  Miss  Bea- 
ton ? — or  are  you  one  of  those  faint- 
hearted people  who  shrink  from 
dowered  beauty  ?  Come,  I  shall  as- 
sume the  privilege  of  a  senior,  and 
conduct  you  under  cover  of  my 
wing." 

"Miss Beaton,"  said  Lumley, after 
making  his  own  salutation,  '^here 
is  one  of  our  Wilbury  Christmas 
party^  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  London 
labynnth,  to  whom  in  charity  you 
should  give  a  clue.** 

"  You  are  much  too  learned  for 
my  apprehension,  Mr  Lumley,"  re- 

Slied  Miss  Beaton.  "  I  must  ask 
[r  Linklater  to  explain  your  mean- 
ing. But  I  have  not  forgotten  Mr 
Sinclair." 

"  I  am  too  happy,"  said  I— stam- 
mering, of  course,  as  men  always 
stammer  when  they  lose  their  self- 

EOBsession— "  to  have  kept  any  place, 
owever  slight,  in  Mibs  fieaton's 
memory.  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
heard  recently  from  our  friends  at 
Wilbury  V 

"0  yes !"  said  Miss  Beaton,  "Amy 
is  an  excellent  correspondent.  They 
are  all  well— I  mean  the  Stanhopes  ; 
and  —  and  your  friend  Mr  Carlton 
is,  I  believe,  still  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Does  not  be  communicate 
with  you?" 

"Very  rarely,  indeed— in  fact,  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  since  my 
return  to  town.  Men  are  generally 
negligent  correspondents,  and  Carl- 
ton is  no  exception." 

"  Forgive  me  for  remarking,"  said 
Mr  Lumley,  "  that  your  assertion 
requires  to  be  qualified.     Men  are 
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vigilant  correspondents  on  all  mat- 
ters that  affect  their  interest  Thej 
write  fluently  and  most  perspicu- 
ously from  the  head.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart  that  they  either 
will  not  or  cannot  express;  and 
therein  lies  the  marked  superiority 
of  the  other  sex." 

"  That's  very  true,  indeed.  Just  so 
—quite  what  strikes  me,"  said  little 
Popham,  who  was  jerking  about 
like  a  grasshopper.  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  superiority 
of  women  !  There*s  that  Madame  de 
Sevres — Savigny— you  know  who  I 
mean— she,  you  Imow,  who  wrote 
the  letters " 

'<  My  dear  Popham  T  said  Lumle^, 
*^  don't  waste  time  in  literary  criti- 
cism just  now.  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  in  the  room.  Tressilian  nas 
been  here  in  search  of  absentees,  and 
entreats  you  will  hurry  down  to  the 
House  instantly,  as  a  division  will 

Erobably  take  place.  He  said  thev 
ad  put  up  an  old  stager  to  speak 
against  time,  but  the  members  were 
becoming  restive." 

"  You  don't  say  so ! "  cried  Pop- 
ham.  "  Then  I  must  be  off  as  fast 
as  a  cab  can  carry  me.  It's  a  very 
hard  thing,  Miss  Beaton  ;  but  duty 
— duty,  you  know ^" 

"  JNajr,  Mr  Popham — no  apoloj 
is  requisite  for  yielding  to  the 
of  duty!" 

"  Very  justly  observed,"  replied 
Popham.  "That  reminds  me  of 
what  Peel  once  said  to  me,  just  be- 
fore a  qu^tion — I  think  it  was  some- 
thing connected  with  the  budget 
whicn  was  coming  on." 

"  My  good  friend,  think  what  Peel 
would  say  now^  if  you  should  chance 
to  be  shut  out  from  the  division," 
said  Lumley. 

"Bless  me!  that's  very  true," 
cried  Popham,  and  he  disappeared. 


married  old  Popham  out  of  sheer 
necessity.  Her  fiither  vas  ntteijy 
mined. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mi  Gar- 
get," said  Lumley ;  "  aoconte  ae 
usual  in  your  facts.  Mr  Peodvra, 
of  whom  I  have  a  dietiset  ieooUe& 
tion,  was  ruined,  as  yon  aaj,  nd,  if 
mmouris  to  becredit«d,thitKidithe 
malpractioeB  of  a  rascally  Wekk 
attorney— let  me  see— what  wis  lus 
namer 

"  I  wish  you  good  eteiung,  Mis 
Beaton !"  said  Gorget,  huziiedlj.  ''I 
think  I  see— that  is,  I  nromiKd  to 
tell  Lady  Oaks"— and  ne  Tinished 
into  the  crowd. 

"  Mr  Lumley !"  said  Miss  Bea- 
ton, laughingly,  "  I  shall  be  serioaaly 
angry  with  you  if  you  continue  to 
play  the  part  of  the  malevolent  e&- 
chanter.  What  right  haw  yoa  to 
dismiss  my  poor  familiar  apiritBf" 

**  I  should  not  desjMur  of  yonr  for- 
giveness, fair  lady,  if  I  ^m^- 
manently  to  imprison  both  of  torn 
in  the  caverns  of  the  Red  Sea.  But 
my  power  over  them  ia  only  mo- 
mentary, though  I  use  it  for  yoor 
deliverance."         ,  x  -/  «« 

"I  wish  I  had  the  secret  of  your 
spell,  Mr  Lumley.  ItmitttbcaT^ 
strong  one  to  have  effect  upon  m 
Gtorget."  ^  n^ 

"There  is  reaUy  no  fleCTet  Otomk 
was  simply  foolish  enough  to  diawy 
a  chink  m  his  armour.  I  ^^J^ 
vulnerable  point,  but  merely  thrart- 
ened  him;  Jmd  he.  like  most  people 
who  deUght  in  i^.^^'gJfTe 
made  off  in  terror  of  the  thrurt.  iw 
Welsh  attorney  in  quertionWfl» 
uncle.  Yet,"  said  Luin3ey,Iow2 
his  voice  and  ghmcinjs  »t  SW 
LinUater,whowashelpre8BlypU^ 
with  his  hat, "  it  woJd  appear  you 
have  another  sentineL  . , 

«  0,  do  pray  relieve  the  po^f^ 

™  TUT,  T  ™ii«  I  »•  M M  Hiss  W^ 


"  Rat&er  cruel  sending  poor  Pop-  low,  Mr  Lumley ! "  wd  Vm  - 

ham  on  a  fool's  errand,  though  it  is  "  He  must  be  very  tired,  tor  m  ^ 

the  only  one  he  is  fit  for,"  remarked  been  on  duty  the  whole  ®^®"™f •  j|J 

Mr  Gk)rget,  sneeringly.  "  I  have  just  you  know  mat  sentinels  are  toro 

heard  that  the  delate  is  a4Joumed.  speak."  ..^  „w. 

But  Popham  has  a  hereditary  apti-        "  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  «»^  *f?^y 

tude  for  running  messages.  I  happen  "  and  you  will,  I  am  8ai«>  P^  r«yj7 

to  know  that  hw  father  began  life  as  presumption  when  you  rem«mD«^' 

a  clerk  in  the  establishment  of  Pick-  I  came  to  the  rescue,  y^  J^ 

ford  <fc  Co.,  the  von -and -waggon  speaking  to  Mr  Siuclait  w  ^T  r. 

people.    His  mother,  to  be  sure,  was  little  pet,  Amy  Stauhope,  w  »» 

a  Pendarves— very  fair  blood,  but  she  adopted  me  as  an  houowy  tiJMa«; 
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&nd  I  was  naturally  dedroas  that 
neither  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
no'w  dissolved  themselves  into  thin 
air,  should  have  an  opportonity  of 
eavesdropping." 

••  Thank  you,  Mr  Lumley ;  you  are 
always  kind  and  considerate.** 

**  A  cold  compliment,  Miss  Beaton, 
sinoe  you  will  not  admit  me  to  the 
roll  of  your  adorers." 

'^  I  am  not  aware,  Mr  Lumley,  that 
you  ever  offered  yourself  for  enlist- 
ment." 

^'It  is  my  usual  fate!"  replied 
Xiomley.  "  In  these  unromantic  davs 
no  man  receives  credit  for  an  unai- 
vtdged  passion.  So  I  shall  content 
inyaelf  with  acting  the  inferior  part 
of  corporal  of  the  ffuard."  Ana  he 
moved  towards  Sholto.  who  appeared 
to  be  mightily  pleased  by  being  ad- 
dressed by  a  human  being. 

It  is  curious  how  much  more  con- 
fident a  man  feels  after  the  ice  has 
once  been  broken.  An  hour  before, 
I  durst  not  have  accosted  Miss  Bea- 
ton ;  but  now  the  persiflage  to  which 
I  had  listened,  and  the  easy  tone  of 
ber  conversation  with  Mr  Lumley,  so 
unembarrassed  yet  so  purely  friendly, 
gave  me  courage. 

"  Miss  Beaton,"  I  said, "  the  merest 
chance  has  ^ven  me  the  opportimity 
of  approachmg  you  this  evening,  not 
in  the  character  of  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance, which  I  scarcely  should  have 
ventured  to  do,  but  as  a  kinsman, 
and  not  one  very  far  removed." 
"Mr  Sinclair!" 

"  Pardon  my  abruptness.  I  knew 
nothing  of  this  when  we  met  at  Wil- 
bury;  and  since  then  it  has  been 
divulged  to  me  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Nevertheless,  I  have  the 
imdoubted  right  to  call  you  cousin, 
though  perhaps  you  may  feel  indig- 
nant at  the  claim." 

"  Surely  not  indicant— say  rather 
gratified,  Mr  Sinclair  *  for  though  the 
name  I  bear  is  an  ola,  and,  I  believe, 
was  once  a  proud  one,  it  is  now  nearly 
extinct,  and  there  are  very  few  in- 
deed related  to  us  by  a  family  tie. 
But  it  is  strange !  My  father,  who  is 
sensitive  on  such  subjects,  though  he 
rarely  alludes  to  them,  never  men- 
tion^ this." 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  know- 
ing Mr  Beaton,"  I  replied ;  "  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  he  should  ever 


have  heard  of  me — therefore  there 
could  be  no  recognition.  You  may, 
however,  be  aware  that  a  person  of 
my  name,  a  merchant  who  died  in 
M!exico,  made  your  father  his  exe- 
cutor  ^" 

"O  yes!  I  know  all  about  that 
It  has  often  made  me  sad  to  think  of 
the  old  mm  dying  alone,  heart-bro- 
ken and  bereaved,  in  a  distant  land. 
But  we  understood  he  had  no  rela- 
tions beyond  ourselves.  There  was 
indeed  a  Captain  Sinclair,  but  he 
died  when  young,  falling  gallantly  in 
action." 

'^  Most  true ;  and  it  is  his  son  who 
now  claims  the  honour  of  addressing 
Miss  Beaton  as  a  kinsman." 

"  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  know  that, 
Mr  Sinclair;  for  you  have  a  very  at- 
tached and  enthusiastic  friend  in  the 
person  of  Mr  Carlton,  who  used  to 
entertain  Amy  and  me  with  stories 
of  your  rambles  abroad.  So,  you  see, 
you  are  not  quite  a  stranger.  But 
you  will  see  my  father  soon,  will  you 
not  ?  I  know  he  will  be  most  happy 
to  receive  vou." 

'*  I  shall  certainly  wait  upon  him. 
Miss  Beaton,  without  loss  of  time. 
Indeed  I  should  have  done  so  before 
now,  but  until  recently  the  history 
of  the  Mexican  merchant  was  quite 
unknown  to  me.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, let  me  request :  do  not  say  to 
Mr  Beaton  that  I  have  told  you  this, 
until  he  has  acknowledged  my  claim. 

"  Miss  Beaton,"  said  Lumley,  "  I 

gieve  to  interrupt  jrou,  but  Mr  Unk- 
ter  craves  an  audience." 

"  Tiresome  man !  However,  I  shall 
use  him  as  an  escort  to  Mrs  Dela- 
mere,  who  was  kind  enough  to  bring 
me  here,  and  whose  forbearance  I 
must  not  abuse.  Good-night,  Mr 
Lumley — ^farewell,  Mr  Sinclair."  And 
nving  me  her  hand,  which  I  would 
Fain  have  carried  to  my  lips,  Mary 
Beaton  withdrew. 

"Upon  my  honour,  Mr  Sinclair," 
said  Lumley,  "I  think  you  must  pos- ' 
sess  a  recipe  for  making  yourself 
agreeable,  which  would  be  well  worth 
knowing.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  imagine  that 
you  stood  rather  in  awe  of  the  charm- 
ing heiress,  and,  in  the  simplicity  of 
my  heart,  I  offered  to  take  you  up 
under  cover  of  the  segis  of  my  effron- 
tery.   In  requital  I  am  desired  to 
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watch  the  somewhat  ungainly  inoT&- 
ments  of  Mr  Linklater,  leaving  yoa 
to  a  t€ie^i4it€  in  the  oonrse  of  wmch 
it  woold  seem  that  yoa  have  made 
decided  progress.  Bat  take  care>  my 
voong  friend,  or  yoa  may  chance  to 
have  a  smart  attack  of  heart-ache." 

"  Sarely,  Mr  Lumley,"  said  I,  with 
as  indifferent  an  air  as  I  coald  assume, 
though  I  fdt  my  cheek  boming— 
"  there  is  nothing  very  unusual  in  a 
few  words  of  conversation  being  in- 
terchanged by  coosins  1  ** 

Lumley  looked  astounded. 

"Cousms,  did  you  say,  Mr  Sin- 
dairr 

"I  have  the  honour  to  stand  in 
that  relation  to  Miss  Beaton.  I  was 
not  aware  of  it,  however,  when  we 
met  at  Wilbury,  and  therefore  I  was 
a  stranger,  so  you  see  there  is  no 
mysteiy  in  the  matter.** 

''Singular  good  fortune,  though, 
I  should  say,"  remarked  Lumley. 
'^Gousmhood  is  a  most  satisfactory 
tie.  It  is  neither  too  dose  nor  too 
wide;  and,  like  India  rubber,  is  elas- 
tic Without  meaning  to  be  imoer- 
tinent,  Mr  Sinclair,  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  discovery." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr  LumlCT,"  said  T, 
"both  for  your  congratulation  and 
for  the  diveraion  you  effected  in  my 
favour," 

"  By  my  honour,"  said  Lumley, "  I 
wish  I  could  do  more  than  that. 
Hark  joxx^  Mr  Sinclair— I  felt  inter 
rested  in  you  when  we  first  met,  for 
even  a  jaded  fellow  can  admire  fresh- 
ness and  energy  in  others ;  and  since 
I  returned  to  London,  Ashford  has 
told  me  something  more.  I  like  you 
for  the  manliness  and  pluck  you  have 
displayed,  which  have  not  been  ex- 
erted m  vain,  since,  without  solicita- 
tion on  your  part,  you  are  received  in 
such  society  as  this.  So  I  say  to  you, 
in  the  words  of  Portia, 

'  I  pray  you,  know  me  when  we  meet  again ;  * 

and,  if  you  please,  fix  an  early  day 
for  dining  with  me  at  my  bachelor 
quarters. 

^'  You  are  most  kind,  Mr  Lumley. 
A  few  days  hence  I  shall  avail  myself 
of  your  permission  to  call." 

"Do  so.  And  as  by  that  time 
George  Carlton  will  probably  be  in 
town,  we  shall  arrange  for  a  quiet 
i^mposium." 


I  had  no  indinatioD,  a2Ur  this  in- 
terview, to  rem^n  looger  m  the 
crowded  rooms ;  indeed  I  fdt  m  tf  I 
bad  need  of  solitude  to  calm  d&va 
the  tumult  of  my  thonghtL  So  I 
made  my  eaeaige  into  the  8beetB,aBd 
went  homewsids  in  a  mort  exdted 
mood.  I  had  seenher.  I hadi^keii 
with  her,  I  had  felt  toe  mam  of 
her  hand,  and  she  had  ▼eioomed  me 
cordially  and  graciously  as  a  kiosmn. 
That  was  much.  Much!  I  aboold 
have  thought  myself  insane,  bat  tvo 
days  gone  bv,  to  hare  dreamed  of 
this.  And  she  so  sweet  and  nentk^ 
yet  80  greatly  courted  and  admied! 
Now,  at  least,  I  was  kaown  tote; 
and  fortune  too  had  come  fonraid  is 
my  aid,  so  that  the  great  bairiervai 
removed  Ah  !  but  Mr  Beatoo-her 
father— that  worldly,  poxBe-pMsd, 
ambitious  man — how  would  he  vet 
come  me  1  This  was  his  sole  child, 
the  heiress  of  all  his  wealth,  for  vhom 
doubtless  he  had  toiled  and  schemed 
m  anticipation  that  she  might  att^ 
that  rank  to  which  alonedoes  wealth 
pay  homage.  Old  men  arc  tenaflom 
of  their  purpose— was  it  probaWe 
that  he  would  lightl?  foi^  hu,  em 
if  I  were  successful  in  wuiniiffitte 
affections  of  his  daughter  1  Jbai 
thought  staggered  me;  bat  tten  I 
remembered  what  I  had  beard  ti^ 
very  morning  frotn  myfostcr-brotMr 
of  the  doubtful  state  of  hia  speoria- 
tions,  of  the  immense  extent  of  h« 
engagements,  of  the  fiecanmiutm 
of  credit-and  I  could  not  help  seeing 
that  there  was  more  thanapoaoDujJ 
that  Mr  Beaton's  prospentj  mig^ 
after  all,  prove  fictitious,  and  that 
the  febric  might  be  tottering  to  ite 

Then  came  another  thoogM- 
Would  it  be  generous  in  me  nov 
to  press  my  pecuniaiy  dum-oim 
trifling  amount-upon  a  man «?  ^ 
barrassed,  if  he  should  tto^^^T 
on  my  forbearance  for  delay  J   a" 


>rtune.     l  p^wv  •«-•  r 
_  that  matter  I  sferow  to  M 

as  unselfish  as  a  man  can  w^JJJ 
that  I  felt  more  than  <»« J^r^J 
to  let  fortune  go,  rather  than  M  a 
any  way  accessory  to  the  ^f.cL 
fatber  of  Mary  Beaton.  But  ^ew 
was  much  force  in  the  argam«»  « 


I860.] 

Oeett,  that  Buch  a  sacrifice  on  my 
part  would  not  avert  his  doom ; 
-wherea&with  the  means  now  within 
my  reach,  I  conld,  in  the  very  worst 
event)  alleviate  the  disaster,  and  per- 
haps, through  it,  attdn  to  the  dearest 
ol»ject  of  my  heart. 

^  Tea  1"  said  I,  as  I  mounted  the 
atairs  to  my  bed-room,  **  Davie  was 
right    I  need  have  no  scruple  in  de- 
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manding  what  is  my  own.  Money 
may  be  the  root  of  all  evil — though 
I  never  knew  any  one  who  carried 
that  theory  into  practice  —  but  its 

fssession  nas  advantages ;  and  were 
to  forego  these,  the  hopes  which 
this  night's  adventure  have  raised 
from  the  merest  spark  to  a  fervid 
flame  might  be  utterly  extinguished." 
So  I  went  to  dream  of  Maiy  Beaton. 


CHAPTER  XXXrV. — HOW  RELATIONS  TRANSACT  BUSINESS. 


Whatever  might  be  Mr  Beaton's 
Yiews  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  early 
aettlement,  he  showed  anything  but 
a  disposition  to  postpone  our  meet- 
ing ;  for,  next  day,  I  received  from 
him  a  letter,  formal  of  its  kind  but 
politely  worded,  requesting  a  per- 
sonal interview  at  his  house  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  following  morning. 
Shearaway,  when  I  informed  him  of 
this,  urged  upon  me  very  strongly 
the  propriety  of  bringing  matters  to 
a  speedy  conclusion,  observing  that 
he  had  never,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  experience,  known  a  single  case 
in  whicn  postponed  Count  and  Rec- 
koning had  not  been  attended  with 
iii^appy  conseqaencea 

"  Squaring  accounts,  Norman,"  said 
the  excellent  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
"  is  a  Christian  duty  as  well  as  an 
extraordinary  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence. Titus,  the  Roman  Emperor 
(who,  you  mind,  was  son  to  the  man 
that  first  levied  a  tax  upon  fulzie), 
made  a  point  of  balancing  the  books 
of  his  conscience  every  night  before 
he  went  to  bed,  and  left  no  scores  to 
be  settled  afterwards,  showing  himself 
thereby  to  be  a  Qod-fearing  man  and 
an  upright.  If  clients  in  general,  and 
lairds  m  particular,  would  take  a 
lesson  from  him,  and  insist  upon 
having  an  annual  red  ding-up  of  their 
accounts,  say  at  Whitsunday  or  Mar- 
tinmas, there  would  be  less  com- 
plaining than  there  is  about  the  hard- 
ness of  the  times,  and  the  exorbitant 
charges  of  lawyers,  who,  it  stands  to 
reason,  have  no  other  resource,  in 
default  of  ready  money,  than  to  cal- 
culate interest  on  arrears.  And  in 
your  case,  Norman,  there  is  especial 
reason  why  you  should  proceea  nne 
mora  ;  for  you  hold  no  kind  of  secu- 
rity whatever  for  your  money,  being 


therefore  less  favourably  situated 
even  than  an  agent,  who,  at  the 
worst,  has  a  lien  over  title-deeds. 
Not  that  I  doubt  Mr  Beaton's  suffi- 
ciency, though,  truth  to  say,  he  has 
ower  many  irons  in  the  fire ;  but  it's 
aye  best  to  be  regular  and  exact, 
even  if  you  are  dealing  with  your 
brother.''^ 

I  concluded  from  this  speech  that 
Mr  Shearaway,  notwithstanding  his 
habitual  caution  and  professional 
acuteness,  entertained  little  or  no 
suspicion  that  Mr  Beaton's  own  af- 
fairs might  be  in  a  critical  or  em- 
barrassed state.  Nor  was  he  singular 
in  this.  When  I  reflect  now  on  the 
transactions  of  those  memorableyears, 
nothing  strikes  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  pfurtial  blindness  which  seemed 
to  anect  people,  who  had  neverthe- 
less discretion  enough  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  the  movement.  They 
would  shake  their  heads  and  remon- 
strate with  men  who  were  recklessly 
dealing  in  scrip,  and  subscribing  con- 
tracts for  sums  infinitely  larger  than 
the  whole  amount  of  their  worldly 
means.  They  saw,  without  obstruct- 
ed vision,  that  a  course  so  opposed  to 
the  principles  both  of  prudence  and 
of  fair-dealing  must  have  a  wretched 
end;  but  while  they  thus  lavished 
their  pity  and  commiseration  on  the 
minnows  of  the  shoal,  it  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  them  that  the  larger  fish, 
the  originators,  projectors,  and  in- 
stigators of  the  schemes,  might  l)e  in 
equal,  if  not  greater  danger.  It  was, 
I  suspect,  a  common  impression,  that 
in  process  of  time  the  big  fish  would 
turn  round  upon  and  swallow  the  fry 
— a  notion^  in  some  instances,  not  al- 
together without  foundation;  but  few 
were  so  clear-sighted  as  to  perceive 
that  around  them  all,  without  dis- 
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tmctkiD  of  8ue  or  weight,  the  net  of 

xetnbutioii  wm  heinz  drawn. 

It  was  lemarkable -- at  least  I 
thoQgfat  so  at  the  time^that  on  that 
Teiy  day  thore  was  adedded  rally  in 
the  Yalae  of  all  kinds  of  shares  per- 
taining to  what  DaTie  Osett  nad 
tend  J  d^iominated  "^  Beaton's  lot" 
There  was  no  aiq[ttieot  canse  for  this. 
A  pailiamentaiy  contest  with  another 
great  company  was  still  impending^ 
whidi,  it  was  thoo^t,  would  De  infla- 
enoed  by  the  decisKm  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  rather  the  aelect  committee 
to  which  SQch  matters  were  refirared; 
hot  that  oracle  had  hitherto  been 
mnte,  and  its  ddiberations  were  re- 
ported to  be  as  fenced  and  guarded 
nom  esiHsl  as  those  of  the  V^tne- 
fferichtj  or  of  the  myrterions  condave 
of  Venice.  Flnctoations  were  by  no 
m^aa  ^T>f"fnTnon  ;  but  this  seemed 
to  be  a  steady  nse,  whidi  hardly 
eonld  have  been  |ffodnoed  except  by 
a  pre[K>nderance  of  buyers,  or  some 
gigantic  opeiation  on  the  part  of  a 
creat  capitalist  For  me  it  was  a 
ttTonrable  symptom,  because  it  dimi- 
nished the  chances  of  there  being  any 
extraordinary  pressure  on  the  finan- 
cial arrangemento  of  Mr  Beaton. 

Moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
I  enoountmid  Ewkqb,  who  was,  he 
told  me,  as  busy  as  a  gobbler  in  a 
field  of  maize. 

"  It's  go  ahead  now,  and  no  nus- 
take  ! "  said  the  Yankee.  "  Tre  ^t 
hold  of  the  cypher,  and  I  guess  it's 
as  good  as  aecond-Bight.'* 

'^ Any  new  discovery,  Mr  Ewins  1 " 

"  Wall,I  reckonitain't  newneither. 
lallers  had  a  kinder  notion  that  it 
was  poeable  to  screw  the  cork  out  of 
every  bottle  :  and  it's  all  crankum  to 
tell  me  that  folks  are  closer  here  than 
they  are  eLBCwhere." 

''  Since  you  are  ao  deeply  engaged 
in  speculation,  Mr  Ewins,  I  conclude 
that  you  do  not  anticipate  a  re- 
action 1 " 

"Not  before  the  fall.  Squire,  ac- 
cording to  my  thinking ;  but  then  let 
folks  look  out  for  chilblains." 

After  this  Delphic  utterance,  which 
the  Yankee  seer  enforced  bv  a  wink 
of  preternatural  sagacity,  there  was 
notning  more  to  be  said ;  so  at  the 
appointed  time  I  repaired  to  the 
mansion  of  Mr  Beaton. 

It  was  that  gentleman's  fancy  to 
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transact  all  lus  priyite  and  nilviy 
busineBS  at  bis  hoase  other  tium  in 
chambon  ;  an  ananeemeBt  vfaid 
gave  it  very  much  t£e  appemnce 
of  a  public  office,  ao  great  wa  tk 
throng  that  resorted  thither  of  a 
morning.  In  answer  to  my  ioqniiy 
whether  Mr  Beaton  waambla,  the 
porter,  who  seemed  doly  impcBed 
with  the  dignity  of  lua  ftmctioD, 
Bolemnly  asked— "By  apoointmeat, 
sir  1 "  and  being  certified  of  thakj 
handed  my  card  to  a  footman,  vho 
ushered  me  into  the  dinii^-room. 
There  werealreadycongregatedBmly 
twenty  people, — country  agota,  con- 
tractors, surveyors,  and  nondeacriptB, 
—all  waiting  eagerly  form  aodieDce 
of  the  railway  monarch,  who  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  have  a  qmck  way 
.  of  getting  through  buanesa,  iyto 
from  the  rapid  manner  m  which  tb« 
servant  called  the  roll  StiJl,  how. 
ever,  there  were  as  many  entonctt 
as  exits.  Several  who  had  amvcd 
after  me  had  priority  of  preaentaiwD, 
and  I  began  to  think  that  my  card 
must  certainly  have  fiilleaaffld(^A^ 

length  the  gentleman  ^.^.f^ 
mitform  nia^e.ProchimatioDfw jt 
Norman  Sinclair,  a?d  theninbma^ 
to  the  remainder  of  the  com  W  ^^ 
Beaton's  regret  that  lie  could  iw»v8 
no  more  vStoiB  that  mornrng.^^^^ 


M^Sc^^  transacting  e^^^^^ 
the  Austrian  Einpir^>  could  not 
behave  more  cavalierly.         , 

I  was  ushered  into  a  handaome 
libra5,wheie.ataUblecov«edw^J 

phmBandpapei3,t;heerea^^^^^^ 
Seated.  HTwas  tell  and  porUj.^^^J 
an  upright  carriage,  a  hawk»  ^^ 
comp?eledyp8,andacoui>teB^^ 
exprWve  of^eteimiflatiou.  UW 
aU  shrewd  nqgotiatoia,  he  ke^o 
backtothe^ht,apo«J^^«^^^^ 

gives  the  adT^itage  of  sf^l 
the  faces  of  others,  wble  It  p«^J» 

conceals  the  expreaaon  of  J^  J^ 

Heroseupimmediat^y,butjK 
advancing  a  step,  aBdext«i«»edW» 

hand.  vnainML 

"Before  entering  «P0»,^^?^ 
Mr  Sindair,''saidlie,8psaku«2 
slowly,and  honouring  me  w^"' 
regaiS-itiamydu^^^^^^^^ 
as  a  relative,  which  idowiwi-" 
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ceritj.  Blood,  sir,  has  its  claims : 
and  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  found 
deficient  in  consideration  towards 
those  who  are  scions  of  my  family 
tree.** 

This  was  an  unfortunate  saluta- 
tioD,  for  it  roused  that  ancestral 
pride  which  bums  strongly,  however 
quietly,  within  the  bosom  of  every 
genuine  Scot. 

*'  I  thank  you  for  your  greeting,  Mr 
Beaton,  and  am  proud  to  be  aclmow- 
ledged  as  your  kinsman ;  at  the  same 
time  allow  me  to  remark  that  your 
&mily  tree  and  mine  are  quite  apart. 
I  am  a  cadet,  though  a  remote  one, 
of  the  noble  house  of  St  Clair." 

'^  Doubtless  you  are  right,  Mr  Sin- 
clair—that is,  according  to  strict 
heraldic  rules,"  replied  Mr  Beaton, 
evidently,  howeve]^  a  little  annoved 
at  the  rebuff,  not  being  prepared  to 
receive  an  answer  of  the  kmd.  "  You 
most  overlook  the  inaccuracies  of  a 
plain  London  merchant,  who  is  un- 
fortimately  too  much  engrossed  by 
the  cares  of  business  to  give  that 
attention  to  pedigree  which  you  seem 
to  have  had  leisure  to  bestow." 

I  remembered  the  adage  about  the 
impolicy  of  shaking  a  red  handker- 
chief in  the  face  of  a  bull,  so  I  con- 
tented myself  with  making  a  bow, 
and  took  a  seat  without  soucitation, 
the  rather  that  Mr  Beaton  had  re- 
sumed his  chair. 

"  You  have  been  abroad  for  some 
time,  Mr  Sinclair— at  least  so  Poins 
informs  me,"  resumed  Mr  Beaton 
after  a  pause.  "  May  I  ask  if  you 
have  travelled  much  ? " 
"A  good  deal  in  Europe"  I  re- 

{lied,  "and  but  little  beyond:  though 
have  been  in  £!gypt  and  tne  Leha- 
non." 

**  Indeed !  those  countries  are  very 
interesting  to  us  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view.  Have  you  studied 
their  products  and  their  trade  ?" 

I  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend 
the  drift  of  this  query.  Mr  Beaton 
wanted  to  find  out  in  what  capacity 
I  had  travelled,  whether  as  a  tutor, 
a  courier,  or  a  commercial  agent;  he 
being  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  my 
])re8ent  position,  which  I  had  cau- 
tioned Mr  Shearaway  not  to  disclose. 

''  I  regret  to  say  I  can  give  you  no 
information  on  such  sumects,  Mr 
Beaton.     I  travelled  solely  for  the 
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purpose  of  studying  foreign  art  and 
literature." 

''A  most  delightful  occupation, 
though  I  believe  rather  an  expensive 
oner* 

^  Not  expensive  to  a  man  who 
knows  what  his  means  are,  and  is 
determined  not  to  exceed  them." 

''  A  veiy  just  remark,"  said  Mr 
Beaton.  ^  And  have  you  been  long 
in  London?" 

"  For  a  few  months  onlv." 

"  Do  you  not  feel  it  duU  for  want 
of  society  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  do.  It  seems  to 
me,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  London 
one  may  be  easily  tempted  to  sacri- 
fice too  much  time  to  society." 

"Society,  however,  is  a  word  of 
expansive  meaning.  I  hope,  Mr  Sin- 
clair, I  may  be  of  service  to  you  in 
f'ving  you  some  introductions ;  for 
should  veiy  much  regret  if,  with 
your  prospects,  you  should  maJse  ac- 
quaintances which  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult hereafter  to  shake  on." 

"  I  think  you  would  hardly  advise 
me,  Mr  Beaton,  to  shake  off,  as  yon 
term  it,  the  acquaintances  that  I  have 
formed,  or  to  forsake  the  houses  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  ad- 
mitted. I  need  merely  mention  the 
names  of  the  Earl  of  Windermere. 
Colonel  Stanliope  of  Wilbury,  ana 
Mr  Osborne,  to  convince  you  that  I 
do  not  stand  in  need  of  your  offer — 
for  which,  however,  I  am  sincerely 
grateful." 

Mr  Beaton's  face,  on  this  announce- 
ment, would  have  been  a   capital 

'  iect  for  a  caricaturist 


"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  l^Ir  Sinclai^ 
that  you  visit  at  such  houses— Lord 
Windermere's,  for  example  1" 

"  Certainly  I  do,  Mr  Beaton ;  and 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
that  should  astonish  you.  Bating 
the  dignity,  we  hold,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  that  the  poorest  gentleman  of 
coat  armour  is  fit  to  associate  with  a 
duke.  In  England,  so , far  as  I  have 
observed,  her^dry  is  dispensed  with 
altogether." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  young  friend," 
said  Mr  Beaton,  assuming  a  friendly 
tone,  instead  of  that  of  patronisation 
— a  transition  which  he  accomplished 
very  creditably,  and  which  would 
have  been  perfect,  but  for  a  slight 
huskinesB  wnich  he  could  not  conceal 
2s 
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— ^^'yoa  have  taken  me  entirely  by 
sarprise.  Now,  don't  be  angiy—but 
I  will  fairly  admit  to  you,  for  honesty 
18  the  best  policy — "^  (ah,  Mr  Beaton, 
had  you  firmly  belieyed  that  it  was 
so  !)  "  that  when  you  entered  this 
room,  I  regEurded  you,  being  utterly 
ignorant  of  your  antecedents,  as  a 
young  man  struggling  with  difficul- 
ties, to  whom  I  miint  offer  assist- 
ance. I  am  yery  glad,  indeed,  to 
be  assured  that  no  such  offer  is 
necessaiy.** 

"The  kindness  of  your  intention, 
Kr  Beaton,  remains  the  same.  I 
haye  neyer  made  pretence  to  fortune, 
which  indeed  would  haye  been  a 
cross  falsehood  on  my  part ;  and  I 
haye  had  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
though  these  haye  in  a  great  measure 
disappeared.  It  was  from  no  osten- 
tation that  I  named  those  who  haye 
honoured  me  with  their  friendship 
and  countenance,  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  you  aware  that, 
m  one  respect  at  least,  the  distance 
between  us  is  not  so  great  as  you  pos- 
sibly may  haye  been  led  to  imagine." 

"  I  rgoice  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mr 
Beaton.  "  It  is  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  find  that,  instead  of  a  young 
man  of  imperfect  education  and  un- 
formed manners,  I  haye  to  treat  with 
a  kinsman  who  possesses  the  rare 
faculty  of  making  his  talents  known 
to  and  appreciated  by  men  whose 
mere  recognition  is  applause.  For, 
to  be  quite  frank  with  you,  I  was 
under  some  apprehension,  before  this 
interview,  that  my  newly-discoyered 
cousin  might  be  one  of  those  raw  spe- 
cimens of  humanity  imported  from 
the  north,  for  whom  an  ensi^'s  coni- 
mission  in  a  marching  regiment  is 
the  highest  attainable  prize." 

There  was  something  in  this  speech 
that  jarred  disagreeably  on  my 
neryes.  Possibly  it  was  not  meant 
to  be  sarcastic,  but  it  sounded  yery 
like  a  sneer;  and,  remembering  that 
my  poor  father,  who  died  fighting 
for  his  country,  was  a  Scottish  cadet 
and  soldier  such  as  Beaton  had  con- 
temptuously described,  I  felt  some- 
what exasperated. 

"  Mr  Beaton,"  I  said,  "  I  am  not  a 
candidate  for  military  honours,  but  I 
must  nevertheless  say  that  I  hold  the 
profession  of  arms  in  the  highest  re- 
spect, and  consider  it  to  be  the  most 


honourable  in  which  a  gentlemsn 
can  engage:  It  certainly  is  not  ao 
lucratiye  as  the  occapations  ci  trade 
or  conunerce,  bat  theae^  and  even 
greater  things  than  these — the  li- 
berty, the  power,  and  the  glory  of 
the  British  nation — ace  guanoteed, 
protected,  and  maintained,  by  the 
army  and  the  navy.  Qod  knows,  the 
service  is  ill  recjuited  by  a  ooontzy 
which  boasts  of  its  enormous  wealth 
—but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  I  had 
been  the  rawest  lad  from  the  High- 
lands, of  gentle  blood,  who  was  an 
^plicant  fur  a  pair  of  oobnnL  I 
would  deserve  fully  more  eonsider- 
ation,  and  be  entitled  to  more  courte- 
ous treatment,  than  the  youth  wboae 
ideas  of  promotion  commence  with 
a  stool  and  a  desk  in  a  coontiqg- 
house." 

''Surely  you  are  unnecesaatilf 
warm,  my  friend,"  said  Mr  Bcsatcn. 
"I  had  no  intention  of  offemUng 
you ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  exactly 
see  why  you  should  have  put  in  Earn 
a  strong  plea  for  the  military  profoi- 
sion.  I  am  not  one  of  the  Manchester 
men  who  believe  that  the  millfffminm 
will  follow  on  free  trade  and  the  un- 
limited importation  of  cotton.  Per- 
sons who  hold  such  yiews  are  either 
knaves  or  idiots ;  and  the  experience 
of  a  few  years  will  show  to  whidi 
category  they  belong.  But  don't  let 
us  get  into  discussion  upon  abstract 
points,  when  we  have  r«al  business 
before  us;  for,  Mr  Sinclair,  you  and 
I  have  an  important  settlement  to 
make." 

"  Pray,  then,  proceed,  Mr  Beaton." 

"Here,  then,  are  the  executory 
accounts,  examined  and  taxed,  by 
which  it  appears  that  I  am  indebted 
to  you  in  the  sum  of  j£42,000  odds, 
beinff  your  share  of  the  estate  of 
our  deceased  Mexican  cousin.  Your 
title  has  been  examined  by  Messrs 
Poins  and  Peto,  and  is  fully  substan- 
tiated. I  only  regret  that  your  atten- 
tion was  not  earlier  drawn  to  the 
advertisement" 

''I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,* 
said  I,  "  that  the  calculation  is  quite 
correct  j  and  I  am  ready  now,  with- 
out givmg  any  further  tronble  to  yon 
or  your  solicitors,  to  give  an  entire 
acquittance." 

"  Would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory 
to  submit  the  papers  to  your  l^gal 
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adviaer  ?  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for 
method  in  all  matters  of  businesa" 

"Your  well-known  character  for 
precision  and  accuracy,  Mr  Beaton, 
renders  any  further  examination 
aaperfluous. 

''  Well,  then,  since  you  are  content 
to  rest  satisfied  with  my  statement, 
you  have  simply  to  execute  the  deed 
of  discharge,  which  I  have  directed 
Mr  Poins  to  prepare.  But — pardon 
me  for  asking  the  question— have 
you  made  up  your  mind  as  to  the 
disposal  of  this  considerable  sum  of 
money  ?  It  does  not  amount  to 
what  we  citj  men,  who  have  rather 
enlarged  notions  about  capital,  con- 
aider  to  be  a  fortune ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient, if  judiciously  laid  out.  to  beget 
one,  especially  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  money  is  circulating  with  al- 
most miraculous  rapidity.  I  should 
like  to  do  something  for  you;  the 
more  especially  as  money  is  precisely 
the  commodity  which  is  most  scarce 
with  me  just  now,  and  were  I  to  real- 
ise at  present  in  order  to  meet  your 
claim,  the  immediate  sacrifice  would 
be  little  compared  with  the  prospeo- 
tive  loss." 

^Diavolor  thought  I  to  myself, 
*•  I  must  be  cautious  how  I  deal  with 
this  old  gentleman.  Sorcerers  work 
by  fumieation ;  and  already  methinks 
I  can  aiscem  a  palpable  odour  of 
shares!*— -"I  understood,  Mr  Bea- 
ton," said  I,  ''  that  the  sum  in  ques- 
tion was  of  the  nature  of  a  trust- 
fund.'* 

"No  doubt  it  is,  Mr  Sinclair;  and 
had  I  been  aware  of  your  existence, 
not  one  penny  of  it  should  have  been 
invested  otherwise  than  in  Govern- 
ment securities.  But  please  remem* 
ber  that,  failing  your  father's  family, 
I,  as  executor,  was  entitled  to  the 
whole  estate  of  our  Mexican  relative ; 
and  when,  after  minute  investigation 
and  repeated  public  advertisements, 
we  could  trace  no  representative  of 
your  father,  I  was  legally  entitled  to 
assume  that  no  such  heir  was  in  ex- 
istence. Indeed,  I  was  so  particular 
on  that  point,  that  I  scrupulously 
abstained  from  drawing  the  money 
until  I  received  an  opinion  from  emi- 
nent counsel  to  the  effect  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  was  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  so.  If  you  desire 
it,  that  opinion,  along  with  the  case 
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submitted  to  Sir  T^Uiam  FoUett, 
ahall  be  placed  in  your  hands.-' 

"That  is  quite  unnecessary,  Mr 
Beaton.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  in  everything  that  has  been 
done  you  have  acted  as  a  man  of 
honour." 

*'  I  am  mtified  by  that  assurance," 
replied  Mr  Beaton.  "  Honour,  Sin- 
clair, is  a  jewel  of  the  highest  value. 
It  is  even  worth  more  tnan  credit; 
and,  believe  me,  it  is  prized  by  the 
merchant  as  dearly  as  by  the  noble." 

Sentiments  of  this  sort  are  very 
beautiful  to  Usten  to,  and  axe  often 
received  by  simple-sonled  people  as 
equivalents  for  performance  ;  just  as 
promissory  notes  are  taken  in  lieu  of 
cash  payments.  But  it  so  happened 
that,  a  day  or  two  previously,  I  had 
been  reading  the  School  for  Scandal^ 
and  the  apotheCTis  of  Mr  Joseph 
Surface  were  stifl  fresh  in  my  recol- 
lection. Moreover,  in  my  capacity  of 
journalist,  I  had  occasion  to  observe, 
from  several  rather  curious  disclo- 
sures which  had  come  under  my  no- 
tice, that  the  laws  of  honour  were  not 
always  held  in  strict  observance  by 
members  of  the  mercantile  order,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  a  vast  deal  of 
villanous  fraud  and  nypocritical  im- 
posture was  practised  under  cover  of 
the  convenient  cloak  of  respectability. 
So  that  Mr  Beaton's  asseveration  as 
to  the  high  principle  of  his  class  had 
the  effect  rather  of  putting  me  on  my 
guard  than  of  disarming  my  suspi- 
cions. 

"  Now,"  continued  Mr  Beaton,  "  I 
am  quite  aware  that  you  must  think 
it  a  strange  thing  that  a  man  of  my 
reputed  means— and  perliaps,  in  this 
instance,  the  public  voice  does  not 
much  exaggerate — cannot  easily,  at 
any  moment,  command  large  sums 
of  money.  That  certainly  would  be 
strange,  if  it  were  so ;  but  I  wish  yon 
to  understand  that,  although  I  can 
always  command  the  money,  I  can- 
not always  do  so  easily.  That  will 
happen  occasionally  to  the  greatest 
financiers  of  Europe.     I  remember 

one   occasion  when  Baron   R 

had  the  utmost  possible  difficulty 
in  whipping  up  a  paltry  sum  of 
^£90,000.  He  had  just  transacted  a 
loan  of  millions  to  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, and  wanted  that  little  advance 
tor  some  domestic  purchase— pictures 
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or  fomiture,  I  know  sot  what  it  was. 
Would  you  beliere  it  ?  There  was  a 
tightness  then  in  the  money  market, 
and  the  Bank  insisted  on  exorbitant 

terms,  to  which  R most  have 

yielded  if  I  and  another,  who  hap- 
pened then  to  have  reserves,  had  not 
prevented  the  scandid.  Weil^inlike 
manner,  all  my  money  is  now  engaged 
— invested  in  such  a  way  as  most 
bring  a  return  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
if  time  is  allowed  for  the  operation. 
Tour  money  is  also  so  embarked— as 
I  have  explained  to  you,  through  no 
fault  of  mine.  I  now  make  you  the 
offer— and  it  is  one  upon  which  you 
will  do  well  to  pause  and  reflect — 
that,  instead  of  giving  you  a  cheque 
for  the  sum  to  which  you  are  un- 
questionably entitled,  I  shall  transfer 
to  you  the  railway  sluaes  which  have 
been  purchased  by  your  own  money, 
and  which  are  now  worth  far  more 
than  the  sum  they  originally  repre- 
sented, provided  that  you  leave  the 
disposal  of  them  in  my  hands  for  six 
months  from  the  present  date." 

"Mr  Beaton,-  said  I,  '* now  that 
we  have  advanced  so  far,  frankness 
IS  an  absolute  necessity.  You  pro- 
pose to  become  mv  trustee.  I  am 
very  much  obliged :  but  I  would 
rather  that  we  should  remain  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Without 
questioning  the  snffidencnr  of  the 
securities  which  you  indicate,  or 
discussing  the  probability  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  accrue  from 
such  an  arrangement,  I  must  tell 
you  at  once  that  I  have  hitherto  ab- 
stained, for  weighty  reasons,  from  all 
connection  with  railway  enterprise, 
and  that  nothing  shall  tempt  me 
now  to  swerve  fi^m  that  deliberate 
resolution.** 

"  Oho  !"  said  Mr  Beaton ; ''  so  you 
are  one  of  the  prudent  people  who 
would  rather  have  their  money  lying 
barren  in  a  bag,  than  secure  a  hand- 
some return  by  using  it  to  stimulate 
labour!  Why,  even  a  South  Sea 
islander  has  sounder  and  shrewder 
notions.  Be  advised,  Sinclair !  Do 
not  throw  away  a  chance  which  may 
never  again  present  itself  to  your 
reach.  Fortune,  you  know,  is  a  female 
goddess,  and,  true  to  the  instincts  of 
the  sex,  will  aven^  herself  if  slighted 
— and  do  not  depnve  me  of  the  power, 
which  I  am  most  willing  and  anxious 


to  exert,  of  making  you  a  wealth/ 
man!" 

I  had  entered  the  room  sheithed, 
as  I  believed,  in  the  full  panoply  A 
resistance,  but  I  now  felt  as  if  the 
buckles  were  givin?  way.  Armida 
had  no  great  diflSctdty  in  disencum- 
bering Rinaldo  of  his  cuirass ;  and, 
although  old  Beaton  was  not  eiactly 
an  Armida,  I  could  not  forget  that 
he  was  at  least  the  fether  ci  my 
enchantress.    I  hesitated. 

Mr  Beaton  saw  hia  advantage,  and 
pursued  it. 

*'Come  now,  Sinclair,"  said  be, 
*'  you  see  how  the  land  lie&  I  have 
explained  to  you  what  your  interest 
is— I  now  appeal  to  your  generoufy. 
The  payment  of  this  money  at  pre- 
sent would  hamper  me  very  seriously. 
Let  it  stand  over  for  a  little:  Ton 
will  be  no  loser  by  agreeing  to  tins— 
on  the  contrary,  I  can  insure  you  a 
large  addition  to  your  capital— and, 
moreover^  you  will  lay  me  under  a 
great  obbgation." 

Short-sighted  Shearaway !  Where- 
fore didst  thou  forbid  my  presence 
when  thou  wert  negotiating  with  the 
agent,  and  yet  leave  me  to  grap{^ 
single-handed  with  the  far  more  dan- 
gerous principal)  like  one  of  the 
Boman  mob  under  the  spell  of  Ui» 
rhetoric  of  Mark  Antony,  I  was  ra- 
pidly changing  my  mind.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  of  makixig  a  favour- 
able impression  upon  Mr  Beat<Hi,  and 
— ^what  was  more— of  gaining  access 
to  the  bower  which,  otherwise,  I 
never  might  enter ! 

I  was  about  to  yield,  when,  by 
one  of  those  habitual  tricks,  to  whi(» 
people  labouring  under  the  influence 
of  agitation  often  unconsciously  re- 
sort, I  put  my  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  my  waistcoat,  and  found  there  a 
small  scrap  of  paper  which  I  had 
picked  up  irom  my  desk  in  the  mom- 
m^,  and  stowed  away  without  per- 
using its  contents.  1  now  opened 
it,  not  from  any  feeling  of  curiosity 
as  to  its  purport,  but  simply  frtm 
mechanical  impmse^  and  there  I 
saw,  written  in  pencil,  the  followiqg 
words:— 

"Mr  Noruan,  baud  the  orif  I— D.  0* 

Had  my  good  genius  sent  me  a 
telegraphic  message,  it  could  not 
have  had  a  stronger  effect  than  thia 
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la45onic  note,  the  ngnifieazioe  (tf  wliidi 
I  thoroughly  onderatood. 

^ Mr  Bea^iC  I  nid,  ""I  do  not 
consider  it  adTisable  that  this  inter- 
*view  riioald  be  prolonged.    I  hare 
listened  to  yoo  with  profoond  atten- 
tion; bat  nothing  that  von  have  said 
lias  in  the  least  mored  me  to  alter 
my  resolution  as  to  haisarding  any 
portion  of  my  capital  in  nulwaj 
speculation.    But  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  pat  yoa  to  any 
inconTenienoe  by  preaein^  my  pecn- 
niary  claim.    Thete  is,  nowerer,  a 
mode  of  settlement  with  which,  as  a 
mercantile  man,  you  must  be  familiar, 
and  which  will  obviate  all  difficulty. 
Give  me  your  acceptance  for  the 
amount  at  any  date  you  please,  and 
I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied.'* 

Sadden  as  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
burst  forth  the  wrath  of  Beaton. 

''No !"  cried  he,  with  a  deep  osth, 
^'I  will  submit  to  no  such  d^nida- 
tioQ  !  Has  it  come  to  this  that 
Richard  Beaton,  who  can  command 
millions  bv  a  stroke  of  lus  pen,  is  to 
be  bearded  and  insulted  in  his  own 
house  by  a  runagatQ  boy,  who,  for 
anything  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
may  just  have  emerged  from  the 
kennel?  Leave  my  house,  sir,  and 
never  hope  to  enter  it  again.  As  for 
your  paltry  debt,  go  down  to  Mr 
Poins  as  speedily  as  you  choose. 
He  shall  have  orders  to  settle  it  this 
aftemoon — ay,  mark  me,  sir,  this 
very  day !  and  so  I  shall  be  rid  for 
ever  of  an  ungrateful  whelp,  who 
I  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul  to  be  a  braggart  and  an  im- 
postor !" 

''Sir,"  said  I,  ''lam  at  alossto 
nnderstand  how,  as  a  gentleman,  you 
can  justify  to  vourself  the  use  of 
each  outrageous  language  and  abuse. 


Tour  onwofthy  taunt  I  eeom  and 
despise.  Were  I  a  bragi^^Lrt,  I  would 
tell  you  thai  the  sancdtr  (^  your  own 
roof  alone  protects  you  from  my 
anger.  But  yon  are  safe  anvwfaen 
from  me.  The  violenoe  of  a^  calls 
rather  for  pity  than  resentment ;  and 
I,  at  least,  shall  not  f<xget  oar  com- 
mon  blood,  though  in  your  veins  it 
would  seem  to  be  mingled  with  that 
of  a  churL  I  go,  sir,  without  one 
bitter  feeling  save  regret  that  a  kina- 
man  should  have  demeaned  himself 
so  unworthily  I'' 

The  expression  of  Beaton's  eoan- 
tenanee  was  absolutely  fiendish.  I 
knew  him  by  report  to  be  a  man  ot 
nncontroUable  will,  but  I  never  could 
have  imagined  that  passion  would  so 
utterly  overpower  his  reason. 

"  No  JHwumftii  of  mine  !**  he  cried. 
"I  disown  you.  sir— I  revoke  the 
name.  Hence — ^begone!  Andhaikye 
— tell  this  where  you  go,  and  pro- 
claim it  on  'Change  if  you  will — 
that  Richard  Beaton,  the  merdumt. 
the  member  of  Parliament,  humbled 
himself  so  far  as  to  crave  that  yoa 
would  grant  him  time  to  make  a 
paltry  money  payment,  and  that  yoa 
—ha,  ha !— refused  him!  Tell  that 
—tell  that  to  all  the  world  if  yoa 
will,  sir !  It  is  a  rare  boast  for  a 
beggarly  Scot,  and  for  once  you  will 
be  speaking  the  troth ! " 

"SUence,  old  man!"  said  L  "If 
you  have  no  respect  for  others,  at 
least  respect  yourself  The  heg^aiy 
Scot  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
you  are,  and  even  richer,  since  he  can 
afford  to  give  yoa  his  pity.  Fare- 
well, sir !  May  God  restore  to  yoa 
your  reason,  and  forgive  you  for  your 
gross  injustice  r 

So  terminated  my  interview  with 
the  father  of  Mary  Beaton. 
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Tk  making  use  of  the  triie  phrase 
of  "  the  horroni  of  war,"  none  except 
fioldiera  are  fully  aware  of  what  is 
comprised  in  that  category :  nor  is  it 
the  object  of  the  writer  of  tnis  article 
to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  qaes- 
tion ;  but^  on  the  contraiy,  to  ahow 
by  a  few  anecdotes  how  these  horrors 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  alleyiated  bv 
practices  of  courtesy  among  the  bel- 
ligerents, which  are  adopt^  by  the 
armies  of  civilised  nations  during 
continuous  campaigns,  partly  from 
innate  chivabous  feelings,  and  partly 
for  their  mutual  advantage. 

The  true  principle,  which  is  one 
worthy  of  the  fullest  recognition  on 
all  sides,  is  to  do  as  little  harm  to 
one  another  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  real  object  of  the  contending 
armies. 

In  a  battle,  each  party  must  knock 
over  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  pos- 
sible, individuals  as  well  as  masses, 
in  order  to  subdue  or  drive  him  from 
the  field ;  but  even  then^  if  the  man 
is  disabled,  the  obiect  is  gained  as 
well  as  if  he  were  Killed,  and  there- 
fore no  liberal-minded  soldier  would 
wish  to  do  more.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  campaign,  however,  of 
what  advantage  is  it  to  kill,  wound, 
or  make  prisoner,  an  unfortunate  in- 
dividual or  two,  who  mav  happen  to 
be  in  your  power?  With  armies  of 
very  many  thousand  men,  what  real 
ii^ury  is  done  by  the  loss  of  a  few 
men  m  that  desultoiy  manner  ?  Be- 
sides, the  same  svstem  will  be  acted 
upon  by  both  sides,  so  that  its  ad- 
vantages, if  any  exist,  will  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  re|»isahi  of  the 
opposite  party. 

Therefore,  we  would  say,  apply  all 
such  courtesies  as  can  reasonably  be 
used  to  the  enemy ;  respect  one  an- 
other ;  let  your  proceeaings  be  '^  as 
sharp,  but  as  polished  as  your  sword." 

There  is  an  extraordinary  stoiy, 
impossible  as  told,  but  probably 
based  on  some  foundation,  of  the 
conduct  of  the  French  and  English 
corps  of  Royal  Guards,  accidentally 
opposed  to  each  other  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy— that  the  British  po- 
litely called  out,  "Tirez,  Messieurs 


les  Gardes  Francaises.*  The  oilien 
replied,  ^'The  French  Guard  never 
fire  first ; "  upon  which  thdr  oppo- 
nents, having  given  them  the  opticm, 
put  an  end  to  the  chivalrous  contest 
oy  opening  their  fire  and  anmhilst- 
ing  their  adversariesL 

There  is  certainly  somewhat  of  the 
extreme  and  abBurd  in  this  stoiy; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  many  true 
anecdotes  may  be  told  of  the  cour- 
teous behaviour  of  the  soldiers  of 
dvilised  nations  towards  one  an- 
other in  more  recent  days,  and  eipe- 
cially  during  the  protraked  cam- 
paigns in  the  Peninsula. 

The  French  Emperor  in  1807,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  imbecility  of  tiie 
Courts  and  Governments  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  took  abrupt  possesooB 
of  those  countries,  and,  by  militaiy 
exactions  and  overbearing  ocmdnct 
drove  the  nations  to  a  general  and 
formidable  outbreak  against  him. 
The  British  Government  sent  out 
expeditionary  forces  to  sai^xnt  this 
resistance,  which  ended  in  a  contianed 
warfare  in  those  countries  until  the 
peace  in  1614.  During  that  period, 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  war 
were  frequently  relieved  by  acts  of 
respect  and  courtesy,  between  the 
French  and  British  troops^  which 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  tiie  writer, 
who  was  present  ttiroughout  the 
whole  of  those  campaigns. 

The  first  landing  was  bythe  small 
force  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley),  in  Mon- 
dego  Bay,  which  led  to  the  battle  of 
Vimiera,  and  Convention  of  Cintra. 
By  that  convention,  the  French  gar- 
rison of  Almeida  was  to  be  embarked 
at  Oporto  and  conveyed  to  France. 
It  was  acconipanied  during  the  march 
by  a  small  body  of  British  troops. 
On  arrival  near  the  populous  city  of 
Oporto,  the  exasperated  citizens  made 
threatening  dispositions  for  an  attack 
on  the  F^nch.  The  commanding 
officer  appealed  to  the  captain  com- 
manding the  British  detachment, 
who  at  once  declared  that  against 
such  a  breach  of  faith  they  would  be 
marshalled  together  as  one  force,  and 
that  he  would  stand  by  the  Frendi 
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ty  to  the  last.    This,  beine  made 

own  to  the  Portugaese,  had  either 
the  effect  of  a  reproof  or  of  intimida- 
tion, and  the  embarkation  was  not 
inteiTupted. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army 
embuked  for  France  at  Lisbon,  under 
the  same  treaty,  with  their  arms  and 
baggage.  Great  complaints,  however, 
were  made  by  the  Portuguese,  that  a 
quantity  of  effects  whicn  had  been 
forcibly  taken  possession  of  in  the 
country,  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, was  being  removed  among  the 
baggage. 

One  fine  conscientious  old  French 
General^  touched,  it  is  believed,  bv 
the  justice  of  these  complaints,  which 
were  mentioned  to  him  oy  the  British 
officer  who  was  about  to  succeed  him 
in  his  billet  in  a  private  house,  called 
up  the  proprietor,  and  said  to  him, 
'^Monsieur,  I  think  you  will  bear  me 
witness  that  when  I  entered  your 
house  on  my  arrival  in  Lisbon,  I 
brought  with  me  two  portmanteaus." 
This  bein^  acknowledged,  he  turn^ 
to  the  Bntish  officer  and  said,  "You 
will  now  bear  me  witness,  sir,  that  I 
am  retiring  with  but  one ! " 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera,  the 
French  had  been  repulsed  in  their 
first  attack.  The  weather  was  hot, 
'  and  there  was  a  partial  cessation  of 
fixe  in  parts  of  the  field  for  an  hour 
or  two  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
During  this  time,  the  soldiers  of  each 
army  went  down  to  get  water  at  the 
same  little  stream,  and  were  near 
enoneh  to  hold  amicable  intercourse 
togetner,  renewing  the  battle  again 
immediately  afterwards. 

The  French  finally  retired,  but  re- 
turned after  some  days  witn  an  in- 
creased force,  before  which  the  Allies 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  Tala- 
vera, and  to  leave  their  sick  and 
wounded  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
So  far  from  these  unfortunate  men 
Buffering  by  the  change,  the  French 
marshal,  Mortier.  immediately  or- 
ganised a  good  nospital  for  them, 
by  beds  and  other  conveniences  de- 
manded from  the  inhabitants,  and 
I>laced  them  in  a  very  superior  posi- 
tion to  that  in  which  they  had  been 
under  our  own  arrangements.  One 
very  fine  young  officer,  who  had  lost 
a  leg,  seemed  particularly  to  attract 
Mortier's   sympathy.    Ue  supplied 
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him  with  money  for  his  drafts  and 
other  conveniences;  and,  when  he 
was  well  enough,  gave  him  leave  and 
credentials  to  enable  him  to  return 
home  through  Paris,  where  he  was 
present  at  the  f)gtes  for  the  marriage 
of  Napoleon  I.  to  Maria  Louisa  of 
Austria. 

No  unnecessary  harassing  warfare 
was  carried  on  between  the  outposts 
of  the  two  armies  ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  were  frequently  amicable  un- 
derstandings between  them.  Some- 
times in  changes  of  position  or  cir- 
cumstances, piartial  alterations  would 
be  required,  or  one  party  have  to 
retire  more  or  less;  this  would  be 
frequently  settled  by  a  polite  me^ 
sage,  or,  if  in  movement,  by  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  when,  if  the  party 
appealed  to  saw  that  it  was  reason- 
able, they  would  give  way. 

Thus,  after  the  dose  of  the  battle 
of  Busaco,  a  French  outpost  re* 
mained  in  a  village  nearer  to  our 
lines  than  was  justifiable  in  our  re- 
lative positions.  Instead  of  attack- 
ing them.  General  Crawford  sent  a 
message  to  request  them  to  remove 
to  a  greater,  oistance.  The  officer 
commanding  the  post  said  that  he 
had  been  placed  there  by  superior 
authority,  and  could  not  retire, 
unless  obliged  by  force ;  upon  which 
the  general  ordered  out  one  of  his 
field-pieces,  and  fired  a  round  or  two 
into  the  village.  This  satisfied  the 
honour  and  responsibility  of  the 
officer;  who  made  a  bow  and  with- 
drew his  part]^.  which,  in  fact,  we 
could  have  anninilated. 

In  the  retreat  to  Oorunna.  our 
cavalry  halted  one  evening  at  Benar 
vent^  and  took  measures  for  de- 
stroying the  bridge.  Napoleon  in 
person  followed  us  as  far  as  this 
spot  During  the  night,  the  French 
patrols  came  several  times  on  their 
end  of  the  bridge,  to  ascertain 
whether  we  still  held  on;  but  on 
being  challenged  by  our  sentinels, 
retired.  One  dragoon  advanced  far- 
ther than  the  rest,  and  one  of  our 
sentinels,  of  an  Irish  regiment,  called 
out,  "WiU  I  shoot  that  fellow  T* 
"  By  no  means,"  replied  his  officer, 
and  the  dragoon,  hearing  the  hubbub, 
speedily  withdrew. 

At  the  battle  of  Corunna,  our 
wounded  were  carried  off  the  field, 
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and  we  retiied  at  nightfall  and  em- 
barked. A  French  drummer,  with 
others,  the  next  dav,  was  wandering 
aboat  the  field,  in  hopes  of  picking 
up  something  of  a  little  value,  and, 
in  fumbling  over  the  body  of  a 
British  officer,  discovered  that  he 
was  not  dead.  Upon  giving  that  in- 
formation, the  officer  was  removed, 
taken  great  care  of,  and  finally  re- 
ooverea  He  was  one  of  the  heroic 
Napiersw 

Alter  the  action  of  Fnentes  d'Onor, 
the  village  was  between  the  two 
annies.  Men  from  each  were  scat- 
tered over  it,  somewhat  mixed,  in 
search  of  chaus,  or  utensils,  or  con- 
veniences, to  take  out  to  their  re- 
spective bivouacs.  To  prevent  oon- 
fnsion,  or  perhaps  quarreu,  they  drew 
a  line  of  demarcation  along  one  street, 
which  neither  party  was  to  pass ;  and 
this  amicable  arrangement  was  re- 
spected by  both. 

At  the  lines  of  Lisbon,  as  they 
were  called— but,  in  fiu^t,  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  in  advance  of  that 
city — ^the  two  annies  lay  in  front  of 
one  another  quiescent  for  some 
months;  their  advanced  posts  in 
some  parts  so  near,  that  friendly 
oommunicationsfrequently  took  place 
between  them.  The  British  had  the 
fine  city  of  Lisbon  in  their  rear, 
where  every  sort  of  comfort  could  be 
obtained;  the  French  had  no  such 
resource  within  reach.  It  happened, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the 
French  officers  at  the  outpost  would 
ask  of  ours  to  obtain  for  them  some 
little  luxury  from  Lisbon,— a  box  of 
dgars,  coffee,  stationery^  or  other  ob- 
ject—which requests  were  always 
reaailv  complied  with. 

Pernaps  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  courtesies  of 
war  is  that  beautiful  trut  of  the 
French  dragoon,  who  came  across 
Felton  Harvey  of  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons,  in  a  cavalry  skirmish. 
Harvey  had  lost  an  arm,  and,  as  they 
approached  each  other,  instinctively 
raised  the  stump  to  endeavour  to 
save  his  head  from  the  coming  blow ; 
but  the  Frenchman,  perceiving  the 
disabled  condition  of  his  opponent, 
instead  of  cutting  at  him.  droppea 
his  sword  to  the  salute,  and  galloped 
past. 

An   exchange   of  prisoners  was 
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sometimes  made  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  generals.  Whoeboth 
parties  were  so  fiu-  from  thdr  own 
countries,  the  tianwnisrion  of  pii- 
soners  was  embarrassing,  and  might 
well  be  spared  where  ^ich  was  con- 
tent with  an  exchange.  Sometimes 
an  officer,  who  was  a  favourite  of 
one,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
other,  and  a  request  to  have  him 
back  for  another  of  etjuai  rank«  to  be 
named  by  the  opposite  party,  would 
always  be  acceded  to.  At  times, 
when  an  officer  was  taken,  his  bag- 
gage, a  little  mon^,  ^c,  would  ht 
sent  in  to  the  enemy's  outposts  for 
him  by  a  flag  of  truoe. 

On  one  occasion  an  aUaM  to  the 
army,  of  no  defined  rank,  was  taken, 
and  when  questioned  by  the  eiieniv 
as  to  his  position  in  the  army,  with 
reference  to  a  more  general  exchange 
than  usual,  put  so  high  a  value  on 
himself,  that  Lord  WeUington  would 
not  confirm  it,  and  he  soffmd  a  eon- 
tinued  imprisonment  in  consequenee. 

Several  private  gentlem^i  came 
out  to  the  army,  durmg  short  periods 
of  excitement,  as  pleasure  excnndoB- 
ists,  such  as  Mr  Edwin  James  was  a 
short  time  ago  with  Craribaldi  One 
of  them  was  made  prisoner  in  some 
affair ;  and  bein^  questioned  as  to  his 
position,  as  he  bore  no  unifonn,  de- 
clared himself  to  be  an  amateur! 
The  French  general  turned  up  his 
eyes,  and  said  that  he  had  heard  of 
amateurs  in  painting,  amateurs  in 
music,  <Src.,  but  he  never  heard  before 
of  an  amateur  in  war ! 

The  British  had  ^peatly  the  advan- 
ta^  of  the  French  m  the  podtion  of 
pnsoners;  so  many  of  them  fouiMi 
means  to  escape  by  connivance  of  the 
natives.  The  feeung  of  the  Spanidi 
nation  was  so  absolute  and  umvejssl 
against  the  French,  and  so  chival- 
rously honourable,  that  there  was 
not  an  instance,  during  the  whole 
war^of  a  British  soldier,  officer  or  man, 
havmg  been  betrayed  by  them,  or  not 
obtainiug  every  jiossible  assistancs 
from  them ;  that  is,  when  in  a  stste 
of  absolute  dependence  on  their  aid : 
for  when  the  English  army  mardiel 
into  a  town,  in  all  their  force  and 
gloiy,  none  could  show  a  higher  tone 
and  bearing  of  independence,  or  a 
greater  determination  to  resist  op- 
pression or  insult,  than  the  Spaniaros. 
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In  their  routes  throngh  the  country, 
if  the  prisoner  could  by  any  contriv- 
BDoe  get  from  under  the  eye  of  his 
escort,  and  among  the  inhabitants, 
he  was  invariably  concealed  and  har- 
bonred  till  an  opportunity  offered  of 
forwarding  him  to  the  army,  during 
-which  time  all  his  wants  were  scm- 
pfolously  attended  to. 

When  Colonel  Waters,  a  fine  old 
soldier,  and  noted  for  understanding 
how  to  make  the  best  of  any  circum- 
stances, was  caught  duringa  recon- 
noitring excursion,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  asKed  whether  they 
should  send  his  things  in  for  him  by 
a  flag  of  truce ;  but  he  said,  "  By  no 
means;  Waters  will  soon  find  his 
way  out ; "  and  in  he  came,  sure 
enough,  in  a  veiy  few  days.  He  was 
a  great  man  for  field  sports ;  and  be- 
ing allowed  by  the  French  to  ride  his 
x)wn  horse,  which,  though  not  showy, 
was  a  capital  jumper,  in  passing 
through  a  somewhat  close  country, 
he  put  spurs  to  him,  cleared,  in  fox- 
hunting style,  a  stiff  stone-wall  fence, 
4ind  galloped  across  the  country,  bid- 
ding adieu  to  his  escort^  who  could 
^nly  follow  him  with  their  eyes,  an 
oath,  and  a  flying  pistol-shot  or  two. 

At  the  siege  ot  Burgos,  the  Engi- 
neers were  in  rery  small  number ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  same  few  individuals 
were  as  much  in  the  trenches  as  the 
necessity  for  refreshment  would  pos- 
dbly  admit.  One,  in  particular,  who 
had  a  more  senend  superintendence 
than  the  others,  commenced  early 
to  tiy  and  take  a  few  liberties,  by 
crossing  the  open  from  one  part  of 
the  trenches  to  another,  of  course 
veiy  charily  at  first,  till  by  degrees 
the  enemy  became  accustom^  to 
him,  and  would  allow  him  to  do 
what  they  would  not  permit  to 
others.  Of  course,  he  received  the 
complimeut  with  respect,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  take  impertinent 
or  obtrusive  advantage  of  his  pri- 
vilege. Among  his  comrades,  the 
peculiarity  was  in  joke  thought  to 
arise  from  a  very  particular  kind  of 
coat,  down  to  his  ankles,  which  he 
wore,  being  a  new  and  outrageous 
fashion  just  arrived  from  England. 

At  the  first  storming  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, which  was  unsuccessful,  an 
officer,  a  very  young  man,  was  very 
forward  on  the  bres^,  wounded,  and 
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taken  prisoner.  Among  the  fiist  of 
the  enemy  who  came  up  to  him  was 
a  French  grenadier,  who,  in  admira- 
tion of  his  gallantry,  which  he  had 
witnessed,  ran  up  and  kissed  him. 
A  day  or  two  after  that  town  was 
taken,  the  garrison  having  retired  to 
the  castle,  and  everything  being  bUU 
in  confusion,  one  of  our  officers 
pressed  on  to  the  buildings  at  the 
toot  of  the  steep  hill,  to  ascertain 
and  fix  the  limits  occupied  by  the 
French.  He  walked  into  the  open 
doors  of  a  church  which  was  bacxed 
against  the  hill,  and  so  cautiously 
up  the  centre  aisle,  when  he  heard  a 
voice  from  the  arched  ceiling  calling 
out,  "  Retires  vous,  letirez  vous ! 
Looking  up,  he  could  see  nothing, 
but  became  at  once  aware  that  the 
enem^  had  access  to  the  ceiling  firom 
the  hill,  while  they  had  abandoned 
the  floor,  and  there  were  probably 
a  musket  or  two  directed  on  to  the 
floor  from  some  holes,  from  whence, 
of  course,  he  might  have  been  shot 
but  for  this  courteous  conduct.  He 
of  course  took  the  hint,  made  a  bow 
and  retired. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  rode  out 
one  day,  attended  by  some  officers 
and  a  cavaby  escort,  from  the  front 
of  Bayonne,  to  reconnoitre  the  river 
Adour,  when  it  was  proposed  to  force 
a  passage  across  it  He  had  to  pass 
round  a  portion  of  the  fortress  at  a 
mile  or  two  from  it,  and  in  goin? 
through  a  village,  a  number  of  French 
soldiers,  stragglers  from  the  garrison, 
and  unarmed,  rushed  out  of  public- 
houses  into  the  street,  in  confusion. 
We  could  have  swept  them  all  away 
into  our  lines,  but  scorned  to  take 
such  a  useless  advantage ;  so,  after  a 
few  polite  cursory  remarks  and  ques- 
tions, we  parted  very  good  friends. 

Such  are  specimens  of  amenities 
which  may  pass  in  war  between  the 
contending  armies,  and  which,  when 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  can- 
not be  too  much  admired.  They  will 
be  practised  in  proportion  to  the 
state  of  civilisation  of  the  nations 
eng:aged,  and  to  the  length  of  the 
periods  during  which  campaigns  may 
last  We  did  not  find  the  same  re- 
fined spirit  in  the  Crimea,  among  the 
Russians.  They  had  a  hard  sense  of 
irritation,  and,  to  all  appearance,  of 
individual  penonal  rancour,  even  to 
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the  extent,  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
of  bayoneting  the  wounded.  This 
refers,  however,  more  particolarly  to 
the  soldiers ;  the  officers,  in  general, 
were  brave  and  courteous. 

The  French  and  English  treat  their 
opjxments  in  a  more  chivalrous  and 
civilised  manner  than  other  na- 
tions ;  and  it  was  quite  an  excep- 
tion to  the  usual  rrench  practice, 
when  the  first  Napoleon  suggested 
bringing  up  a  dozen  or  more  field- 
pieces,  slyly  to  open  a  voll^  on  any 
assemolage  of  mounted  officers^  by 
which  "  quelque  petit  g6n6ral''  might 
be  killed.  In  fact,  it  was  in  that  way 
Moreau  fell  in  1812. 

There  is  a  wrong  and  somewhat 
delusive  impression  entertained,  as  to 
the  feelings  by  which  we  should  be 
actuated  were  the  soil  of  England  to 
be  polluted  by  the  foot  of  an  enemv. 
It  is  frequently  asserted  that  it  should 
be  then  war  to  the  knife,  and  no  quar- 
ter; but  why  with  regard  to  England 
more  than  to  the  attack  of  any  other 
country,  is  not  easily  to  be  understood. 
Besides  the  barbaritv  of  the  feeling, 
we  must  recollect  tne  reciprocity  it 
produces,  and  that  will  be  far  more 
severe  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try who  venture 'on  such  a  system, 
than  on  the  army  which  invades  it. 
Men^  women,  and  children  sacrificed, 
the  mnocent  as  well  as  the  guilty-- 
houses  burned,  and  propertv  plun- 
dered and  devastated— are  all  consi- 
dered legitimate  retribution  for  acts 
of  aggression  by  an  unorganised  po- 
pulation. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the 
preceding  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
an  armed  and  organisedsy  stem,  under 
certain  regulations,  for  the  distinct 
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purpose  of  an  irregular  and  hancs- 
mg  warfare,  such  as  may  piobabJj 
be  pursued  by  large  bodieB  of  our 
Yolunteers ;  and  although  desolUny 
attacks  on  individuals  or  parties,  ok 
a  small  and  aninfluential  scaler  an 
to  be  deprecated,  yet  if  important 
effects  to  the  final  result  can  be  anti- 
cipated, of  course  such  advantage 
would  not  be  for^;one.  Nor  axe  ia- 
diyidnals  to  be  allowed  to  reeonnMtie 
or  perform  other  naeful  services  to 
the  enemy.  This,  however,  can  gen- 
erally be  prevented  in  the  mannef 
already  pomted  out,  by  waning  off 
the  parties  concerned,  and  giving 
them  at  least  the  chance  of  letreal 
before  proceeding  to  extremitiea. 

The  distinction,  however,  mav  be 
considered  as  clear  between  those 
cases  and  a  state  of  constant  annoy- 
ance and  suffering,  inflicted  to  no 
really  good  end.  llie  slaii^ter  of  a 
solitary  individual,  merely  becaose 
he  forms  one  of  the  many  thousands 
of  an  enemy's  force,  and  by  which  no 
ultimate  advantage  can  be  gained, 
is  a  useless  piece  of  barbarity.  Ag- 
gressiye  measures  should  not  be 
taken  without  a  view  to  secoie  ad- 
vantages which  may  hasten  the  final 
result ;  and  if  war  be  a  necessary 
evil,  everything  should  be  done  to 
mitigate  that  evil,  so  fiu  as  lies  in 
our  power.  Let  us  fight  in  onrooun- 
tiy's  cause  with  all  our  strength; 
but  let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  the 
bad  passions  engendered  by  warfare, 
to  confound  the  murder  (for  it  is 
little  less)  of  helpless  individuaikB, 
with  the  one  object  we  ought  to  bear 
in  view — ^that  of  usin^  every  ^ort  to 
bring  the  war  in  which  we  may  be 
engaged  to  a  glorious  termination. 
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DANDO,  THB  OTBTEB-EATEB. 

[Since  the  death,  a  few  years  ago,  of  this  remarkable  man  (the  only  man. 
probably,  who  ever  followed  oyster-eating  as  a  regular  profession),  a  good 
deal  has  been  written  about  him ;  but  nothing,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in 
what  ovs  friend  Hogo  used  to  call ''  Blanks."  This  seems  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  of  late  that  style  of  composition  has,  in  various  forms,  greatly 
prevailed  among  us ;  affording,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  in  a  good 
many  instances,  strong  confirmation  of  the  worthy  Shephebd*s  experience 
of  it,  as  stated  in  his  own  memorable  words, — "  When  I  write  blanks,  I 
am  never  perfectly  sure  whether  I  am  writin'  poetry  or  not."  We  are  far 
from  saying  that,  in  the  following  lines,  we  ourselves  have  been  without 
some  misgivings  on  this  point ;  but  we  hope  the  indulgence  of  our  friends, 
and  more  especially  of  our  oyster-eating  mends,  may  be  extended  to  an 
attempt,  however  feeble,  to  supply  what  seems  to  have  been  an  omission  oa 
the  piurt  of  our  brethren  of  the  verso  sciolto.] 

While  yet  a  child,  and  on  his  father's  knee. 
''  Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  eaud.  nor  toy, 
But  one  large  oyster-shell  thelive-lonff  day 

Sfarvellous  instinct !  for  the  fish  itself 
0  man  surmises  that  he  yet  had  seen) 
He  sucked  unceasingly.    The  father  smiled, 
And  wondered  what  his  eldest-bom  might  mean. 
For  to  the  doting  sire  'twas  then  unknown, 
That,  on  the  mother  s  side,  there  once  had  been 
A  Mayor  of  Colchester,  who,  it  was  said, 
Married  a  mermaid,  and  would  sometimes  eat 
Half  his  own  weight  of  oysters  in  the  day. 

At  school  'twas  still  the  same.    Nor  bat,  nor  taw, 
Nor  hazel-nut,  nor  apple-stall  for  him 
Had  any  charm.    He  walked  or  sat  apart, 
A  silent,  meek,  and  much-enduring  boy. 
Whose  thoughts  were  all  of  oysters,  and  his  dreams 
Of  tales  no  waking-thouglit  might  realise 
Of  Panbore  and  Poldoodie. 

Passing  now 
From  pupilage  to  verge  of  man's  estate, 
The  Mayor  and  Mermaid  "  cropped  out "  more  and  more ; 
And  as  the  mighty  Poet  of  that  day. 
When  asked  of  what  profession  he  would  be, 
Raised  his  hand  to  "  the  pulse  of  his  young  brow,' 
And  said,  "  I'll  be  A  Poet,"— even  so, 
When  of  the  youthful  Daitdo  'twas  required 
To  name  his  future  calling,  fin-like  hand 
On  pulse  abdominal  he  placed,  and  said, 
"  I'll  be  AN  oyster-eater— something  here 
Says  it  must  be  the  business  of  my  life." 

And  so,  through  life,  for  eight  months  of  each  year, 
From  oyster-house  to  oyster-house  he  went, 
"  Astonishing  the  natives."    All  the  tales 
Of  feats  of  Aldermen  of  amplest  mould, 
In  their  most  favoured  oyster-eating  hours — 
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M,  save  the  legends  of  the  eood  old  M^YOB, 
Seemed  now  M  nothing.    The  old  Mayor  hunadf 
Had  wished  that  witness  of  his  former  m«iit- 
Witness  at  once  and  weapon— that  good  blade, 
His  own  old  Oybtkr^Knifb,  now  treasured  up 
Among  the  archives  of  his  native  towi^ 
To  he  at  once  placed  in  the  living  hand 
Of  such  a  son. 

On  some  far-distant  shores 
There  are  who  seek  the  oyster  for  the  pearl 
She  sometimes  brings  with  her— a  pnceless  dower. 
Dando  not  only  songht  her /or  herself^ 
But  never  did  he  desecrate  his  love 
By  any  show  or  symptom,  great  or  smaU, 
Of  "  common  medium."    And  as  it  proved. 
Not  much  the  need  of  it ;  for  most  men  said. 
When  their  last  oyster  they  had  seen  engulfed, 
And  the  insolvent  calmly  stood  confessed, 
"  What  can  we  do  with  him  but  let  him  go! 

Yet  sometimes  harder  measure  was  dealt  out        ^ 
To  him  unmoved :  base  men  would  have  "  thor  own  - 
And  they  would  bring  him  fairly  face  to  face 
With  good  Sib  Pjbtbb  Laurie.    But  the  hand 
Of  good  Sir  Peter  ever  lightly  fell 
On  his  friend  Dando.    No  doubt  he  might  »y, 
"  What  sort  of  place  would  this  of  London  be, 
If  Everybody  thus  should  lay  his  hands 
On  Everybody 8  oysters ?" *  But  a  threat 
Of  what  might  be  if  he  came  there  a^atn. 
Was  commonly  the  end  of  the  affair. 

During  those  four  sad  months  wherein  is  mute 
That  one  mysterious  letter  t  that  has  power 
To  aall  the  oyster  from  the  vastydeep,         . 
What  shall  be  said  of  Dando  1  What  but  this, 
That  none  who  saw  him  ever  could  forget 
The  blight  that  came  upon  him.    Shrimp  and  pnwn, 
And  oyster  in  the  pickle,  he  essayed. 
But  all  in  vain  :  the  last  seemed  still  the  worst, 
As  mocking  him  with  melancholy  sense 
Of  what  it  had  been.    A  well-meaning  firiend 
Once  said  to  him  during  this  dreary  time, 
"  Have  you  tried  Cockles  ?    They  appear  to  me 
In  their  own  way  not  very  far  amiss." 
A  milder  man  than  Dando  never  sat 
Beneath  a  broad-brim ;  but  he  now  was  moved 
To  something  like  asperity  of  speech. 
Cockles  (he  said)  might  be  not  far  amiss 
To  those  who  liked  them ;  but  he  fairly  owned 
He  rather  would  not  hear  of  them  again. 

%  These,  if  we  retaember  rightly,  were  very  nearly  the  worde  attributed 
worthy  magistrate  on  one  of  the  occasions  here  referred  to.  4i»«letitf 

t  It  is  well  known  that  the  eight  o^j^er-months  ore  distinguislied  »y  ^^ 
R,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  other  four. 
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His  friend  had  never  known  that  in  the  heart 
Of  him  who  loves  the  oyster,  there  resides 
A  feeling  towards  the  cockle,  which  'twonld  need 
Space  far  beyond  our  limits  to  explain. 

Yet  those  four  dismal  months,  for  many  a  year, 
Dando  survived ;  and,  as  September  came, 
Still  reappeared— at  fbrst  an  altered  man, 
But  speedily  to  be  himself  again. 
We  have  already  said  that,  now  and  then, 
He  was  "in  trouble  ;**  ana  we  now  will  say, 
That  no  good  Londoner  who  ever  heard 
Of  Dando's  "  troubles,"  but  was  glad  at  heart 
To  meet  him  once  more  on  his  d^y  walk. 

For  there  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  see 
In  any  man,  in  any  walk,  possessed 
By  any  one  idea,  and  whose  life 
Is  passed  in  still  embodying  the  same. 
Something  that  takes  its  hold  upon  the  mind  :  ; 

And  all  true  oyster-eaters  saw  in  one 
Who  loved  the  fish  "  not  wiseljr,  but  too  well," 
Much  that  they  could  not  weigh  in  common  scales. 

In  Clebkenwsll  there  is  a  lowly  grave 
That  has  become  "  a  place  of  pilgrimage : " 
And  not  "  the  cockle-shell "  the  pilgrim  bears, 
But  shell  of  shapeliest  nativb— to  oe  placed 
In  glistening  row  around  that  humble  sod 
By  row  on  row  thus  circled.    Nor  in  vain 
Shall  we  to-day  have  penned  these  simple  lines, 
If  thus  we  only  may  be  said  to  place 
One  other  oyster-shell  upon  that  grave. 
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"  What  !  put  an  engine  and  screws 
into  the  Royal  Albert?"  said,  in  1849, 
the  best  of  the  naval  shipbuilders  in 
England,  if  not  in  the  world.  ''  Turn 
that  ship,  sir,  into  a  steamer !  Never 
while  I  live!"  The  Royal  Albert 
was  then  on  the  stocks,  and  the 
Agamemnon's  keel  was  being  laid  in 
Woolwich  dockyard.  Five  years 
afterwards,  that  worthy  old  man  was 
in  his  grave,  and  the  Royal  Albert 
was  a  screw  three-decker,  and  flag- 
ship to  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Lyons. 
The  world  will  wag  on  in  spite  of 
the  school  of  naval  architecture. 
''What !"  exclaim  others  to-day,  as 
good  and  as  true  as  Oliver  Lang — 
"  what  !  put  our  Benbows,  our 
Hawke&  Nelsons,  and  Victorias  into 
armour  f— cover  our  heart -of -oak 
with  iron,  sir  ?  Have  a  care !"  Yes ! 
alas !  we  say,  good  sirs,  it  must  be 
so.  Men  of  the  sea,  and  men  of 
the  dockyards,  may,  like  the  worthy 
Canadian  who  first  saw  a  vessel  move 
under  steam,  throw  up  their  hands 
to  heaven,  and  exclaim,  "  Croyez 
vous  que  le  bon  Dieu  permettra  tout 
cela  !  and  yet  the  world  will  wag 
on.  Gunnery,  steam,  rifled  muskets 
and  rifled  cannon,  have  called  into 
existence  certain  safeguards,  such 
as  stouter  earthen  and  granite  para- 
pets, better  mantlets,  securer  maga- 
zines, and  lastlv,  iron  plates  to  resist 
for  a  while  the  temfic  strokes  of 
Armstrong's  and  Whitworth's  pro- 
jectiles. The  thick  parapet,  the 
mantlet  of  stout  rope,  the  magazine 
deeply  buried  in  the  ground,  are  out 
of  the  power  of  sailors  to  adapt  to 
their  ships;  buttheiron  plate— wnich 
is  perfectlv  proof  to  shell,  to  hot-shot, 
to grapesnot,  and  to  congreve  rock- 
ets, and  only  to  be  penetrated, 
when  overlaying  an  elastic  substance, 
by  the  heaviest  solid  shot,  thrown 
at  the  close  distance  of  200  yards — 
aflbrds  to  our  navy  an  amount  of 
security  equal  to  that  found  by  sol- 
diers l)ehind  their  parapets  of  earth, 
or  in  granite  casemated  fortresses  : 
not  immunity,  remember,  but  partial 
security.  To  the  unprofessional  in- 
habitant of  the  United  Kingdom, 


the  immediate  adoption  of  these  iron 
plates,  as  a  security  against  some  of 
the  great  risks  of  a  sea-fight^  woiold 
appear  to  be  a  natural  and  sensible 
measure.    "  Surely,"  he  argon,  "  if 
it  be  found  that  the  wooden  sides  of 
our  ships,  whether  of  oak  or  teak,  no 
longer  afford  partial  piotectian  ibr 
the  seamen  at  their  guns  against  tibe 
strokes  of  Armstrong  aheUa,  at  even 
a   mile    distance — and   Whitwoith 
boasts   that   his  3-poander  (whieh 
is  about  the  weight  of  the  gnpe- 
shot  of  the  old  68-poander  gna)  will 
likewise   pass   into  a  YeeaA  at  a 
greater  distance— if  it  is  known  that 
an   Armstrong's    hnndied-poundi^ 
shell,  bursting  at  the  water-Hne  in 
the  wooden  side  of  a  man-of-war, 
rends  a  hole  that  will  aasuredly  sink 
her,  in  spite  of  all  the  shot-plags  in 
the  navy — ^if  a  solitary  red-hot  shot, 
planted  in  a  ship's  side,  sets  her  on 
fire— or  if  either  it  reaches,  or  a  shell 
bursts  in,  the  magazines  or  handing 
rooms,  the  entire  ship  and  crew  wifi 
be  hurled  into  eternity — ^and  it  is  • 
found   that   a    4i-inch  armour   of 
wrought-iron  materiallv  reduces  all 
these  risks— it  must  be  bett^  to 
apply  it,  even  should  it  not  be  esi- 
tirely  invulnerable,  until  some  better 
invention  is  discovered.    It  may  not 
be  perfect,"  he  would  argue,  "  but  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
evidently  an  improvement  upon  wood 
alone."    Our  unprofessional  man  is 
simply  rational  upon  this  point  of 
ship-armour,  because  he  happens  to 
be  untrammelled  with  any  precon- 
ceived notions  upon  the  snojeet    It 
is  far  otherwise  with  the  majority  of 
naval  officers  and  naval  ship^ufchi- 
tects.    They  are  just  as  intractable 
upon  the  question  of  coveiins  their 
wooden  ships  with  armour  as  he  (Uie 
landsman)  would  be  if  the  matter 
were  one   of  Pusevite  innovation, 
church-rates,  town-orainage,  or  mu- 
nicipal taxes.    Bearing  this  in  mind, 
therefore,  let  us  not  rail  at  the  old 
and  experienced  seamen  and  ship- 
wrights, who  are  so  hard  to  oonvinoe 
upon  the  desirability  of  employing 
this  new  invention ;  out  try  to  con- 
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Tinoe  them,  by  meeting  all  their  ob- 
JectionB,  and  by  pointing  out  the 
proved  and  probable  advantages  of 
iron-clad  ships  over  wooden  ones. 

We  will  first  point  out  the  causes 
tliat  have  callea  into  existence  this 
novel  mode  of  protecting  ships  from 
the  destructive  effects  of  modem  ar- 
tillery. When  the  Russian  war  of 
1854  broke  out,  there  was  a  general 
opinion  in  naval  circles,  shared  by 
ourselves^  that  a  fleet  of  line-of- battle 
ships,  manned  with  good  seamen 
gunners,  would  batter  down  any 
TOrtifications,  if  it  could  be  laid 
sufficiently  dose  for  the  purpose — 
namely,  at  about  three  hundred 
yards'  distance.  If  any  one  de- 
murred to  this  opinion,  and  quoted 
the  case  of  the  linc-of- battle  ship 
that,  in  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
was  beaten  off  by  a  couple  of  how- 
itzers worked  through  a  gap  in  a 
dike— or  the  severe  punishment  of 
the  Pomp^e  and  Tigre,  under  the 
heroic  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  by  a  soli- 
taiy  martello  tower—he  was  at  once 
met  by  the  very  just  reply,  that  naval 
gunnery  was  then  unborn ;  and  all  ob- 
jections were  overruled  by  the  trium- 
phant enumeration  of  Lord  Exmouth's 
exploit  at  Algiers,  and  of  Admiral 
Stopford  at  St  Jean  d'Acre.  There, 
you  were  told,  fleets  had  recently  suc- 
ceeded in  fighting  fortresses,  and  only 
required  to  be  well  led  to  do  so  again. 
The  fact  that  it  was  in  both  cases  a 
mere  contest  between  European  and 
Eastom  skill  and  courage,  was  ignored 
— and  that  at  Algiers,  as  well  as  at 
Acre,  our  fleet  was  tamely  permitted 
to  proceed  deliberately  into  position, 
ana  opnen  fire  at  its  own  time  ana 
oonvenience^was  not  suflSciently  borne 
in  mind.  However,  our  fleets  had 
hardly  sighted  the  fortifications  of 
Russia,  and  had  a  taste  here  and 
there  of  the  quality  of  their  metal, 
and  precision  of  their  practice,  before 
the  fact  of  the  extreme  insecurity 
of  the  wooden  ship  as  an  engine  of 
modem  warfare,  dawned  on  the  in- 
tellect of  those  immediately  taking 
part  in  the  operations.  If  the  Czar 
Nicholas  would  have  made  war  ac- 
cording to  rule,  and  sent  his  wooden 
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ships  out  to  fight  our  wooden  ships,  no 
doubt  our  fleet  would  have  hanaled 
his  as  effectively  as  the  Russian  fleet 
did  that  of  the  Porte  at  Sinope.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Russian  did 
not  da  He  had  no  distant  colonies 
to  defend — he  estimated  at  their 
proper  value  the  man  material  of  his 
fleet  j  and  he  logically  argued  that 
a  crew  of  seamen  gunners  behind 
a  shot-and-shell  proof  parapet  upon 
the  coast,  must  be  a  far  more  for- 
midable force  for  our  fleet  to  tackle, 
than  if  they  were  behind  a  wooden 
wall  through  which  every  projeo* 
tile  could  pass.  That  he  judged 
rightly,  the  history  of  our  naval  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 
thoroughly  proves.  A  steam-frigate 
of  ours  grounded  a  few  miles  from 
Odessa.  She  had  fourteen  heavy  guns^ 
throwing  32-pound  shot  and  shell,  be- 
sides two  pivots  of  the  most  formid- 
able description  in  the  navy.  She  had 
two  24-pounder  howitzers,  and  two 
field-pieces  (a  6-pounder  and  12-poun- 
der).  The  Russians  despatched  from 
Odessa  a  battery  of  four  24-pounder' 
or  12-pounder  howitzers,  with  a  port- 
able furnace  for  heating  shot.  There 
was  a  fog  at  first :  when  it  lifted, 
the  frigate  and  battery  commenced 
action  at  short  range.  There  was  no 
wind  to  affect  the  practice,  and  the 
only  thing  against  the  frigate  was, 
that  she  could  only  fire  a  portion 
of  her  battery — yet  the  weight  of 
metal  was  all  in  favour  of  the 
ship.  The  frigate  was  thoroughly 
searched  by  the  enemy's  fire,  the 
shell  from  the  howitzers  or  the 
enemy  passed  easily  through  her 
sides  ana  decks,  bursting  and  spread- 
ing destruction  everywhere.  The 
hot  shot  lodged  in  sail-bins,  store- 
rooms, and  amongst  other  inflam- 
mable matter.  The  ship  was  soon 
on  fire  in  many  places ;  the  captain 
was  mortally  wounded—poor  Giffard 
coidd  do  no  more  than  die  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty.  Threatened 
with  explosion  of  tne  magazines^ 
the  frigate  surrendered,  and  the 
Tiger  fell  a  prize  to  the  Russians. 
A  court-martial  acquitted  officers 
and  men  of  all  blame;*   but  the 


*  The  facts  of  the  case  speak  for  themselves :   ^  heavily  armed  frigate,  stationary 
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facts  ought  to  be  very  instroctiyey 
and  inoontestably  prove  that  eTen 
light  shells  and  hot  shot,  thrown 
from  guns  whose  crews  are  properly 
sheltered,  will  generally  master  heavy 
artillery  where  the  men  have  only  a 
wooden  parapet.  The  bombardment 
of  Odessa^  for  the  pnipose  of  destroy- 
ing the  shipping  within  the  mole,  was 
our  next  lesson.  So  far  as  numbers, 
weight,  and  efficiency  of  the  guns 
upon  the  side  of  the  Allies  was  con- 
cerned, all  was  in  our  favour.  Yet 
prudence  forbade  the  fleet  taking 
up  fixed  positions,  and  deliberately 
engaging   the    open   batteries   and 


field-works  of  the  Russians.  The 
attacking  force  had  to  keep  mov- 
ing to  disconcert  the  fire  of  tne  ene- 
my. This  measure  told  both  ways, 
for  our  vessels,  instead  of  hitting  the 
fortifications  alone,  often  missed 
them,  and  spread  their  shot  all  over 
an  open  and  harmless  city.  We  sub- 
sequently visited  Odessa,  and  theim- 
pression  left  on  our  mind  was  a 
very  painful  one ;  for  the  ]>eople 
fancied  these  stray  shots  were  inten- 
tional :  and,  indeed,  their  numbers 
obliged  one  to  confess  that  the  prac- 
tice must  have  been  very  bad.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  still, 
but  all  those,  numerous  shot-marks 
on  the  houses,  churches,  boulevards, 
shops,  or  palaces,  were  then  sur- 
rounded with  two  black  circles  form- 
ing a  riband,  on  which  was  inscrib- 
ed, "Holy  Saturday,  1854,"  as  a 
memento  of  what  in  Odessa  was  con- 
sidered an  attack  gloriously  repulsed. 
Of  course  we  do  not  think  so ;  for 
although  no  landing  was  effected, 
no  trophies  carried  off,  yet  our  object 
was  attained ;  we  burnt  the  shipping 
with  rockets,  and  destroyed  the  Kus- 
sian  means  of  transport.  Still  the 
general  result  seemea  still  in  favour 
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of  land-batteries  over  wooden 
sels,  however  great  the  diqwity  <^ 
force  in  guns  and  weight  of  mmL 
We  need  not  go  into  details;  but 
amongst  those  engaged,  there  wne 
several  who  readily  wowed  that  the 
employment  of  hot  shot  by  the  Kns- 
sians,  to  the  extent  that  they  used 
them,  added  undeniably  to  the  dm- 
gers  of  ship-fights ;  and  one  veoKl 
was  often  quoted  as  an  instance  of 
the  effect  of  a  single  hot-shot  weO 
placed.  She  was  struck  by  sadia 
missile,  and  it  rolled  down  near  Hie 
lining  of  the  magazine;  this  veasel 
had  to  cease  firing,  go  oat  of  aedoo, 
and  turn  the  energies  of  her  crew  to 
the  discovery  of  the  shot  and  the 
extinguishing  of  the  fire.  We  may 
safely  say  that  a  naval  action,  npoa 
the  plan  of  the  Odessa  bombaid- 
menl^  will  not  again  be  repeated. 
It  may  answer,  as  it  did  at  Sveaboig, 
to  have  a  fleet  of  heavily-armed  gpn- 
boat&  rattling  along,  and  finog 
broadcast  over  the  area  of  a  fortifi- 
cation, just  to  distract  attention  from 
mortar- vessels,  or  heavy  ships  that 
are  really  doinf  the  pounding ;  bat 
the  issue  of  the  conibat  most  rest 
with  the  latter;  and  at  Sveaboig  the 
mortar-boats  were  jndiciously  placed 
at  an  extreme  range,  where  ^e  heavy 
guns  of  the  enemy  could  not  readb 
them  with  effect. 

On  the  17th  October  1854  the  final 
experiment  of  wooden  ships  against 
granite  and  earthen  walls  was  made, 
never,  we  believe,  again  to  be  re- 
peated until  iron-clad  ships  range  np 
in  line  of  battle.  The  allied  fleet  was 
repulsed.  The  Agamemnon,  the  Al- 
bion, Sanspareil,  and  other  ships,  did 
all  that  skill,  gallantry,  and  diuing 
could  accomplish  to  silence  that  Fort 
Constantine.  They  did  not  succeed ; 
neither  will  the  Eussian  official  ac- 


because  agi-ound,  is  knocked  to  pieces  and  captured  by  a  trumpery  battery  on  a  diC 
"1  think,  sir!"  observed  an  American  engineer  in  Russian  employ,  "that  your 
Tiger's  affair  was  caution  number  one.  I'm  cussed  if  I'd  like  to  come  at  these  ch^x' 
hot-shot  and  shell  in  your  wooden  boxes ! "  Our  Yankee  friend  was  right  to  some 
extent;  and  after  that  affair  there  was  more  attention  paid  towards  procuring 
shelter  for  guns'  crews,  especially  on  the  upper  decks  of  our  steam  vessels.  Instead 
of  letting  bulwarks  down,  and  allowing  sixteen  men  to  stand  in  a  group  to  be  a 
taiget  for  every  missile,  ports  were  more  generally  introduced,  and  bulwarks  of 
wood  again  appeared.  It  was  traditionary  to  use  wood ;  **  it  had  answered  against 
spherical^  chain,  and  bar  shot— why  not  against  shell  and  rockets  I " 
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would  baredared  todiiect upon CTx:<a-  pefietrafcie  to  eTeir  descrifcxia  ct 

^tadt  The  French  saiinig  fleet  firaxk-  shell  proieeted  ^om  gu]i&.a&d  thai  a 

ly  gave  up  the  question  ;theTiaiKietl  szx-ixich-toek  plate  was  not  to  l^ 

their  guns  in    KamM^gh    Bar,  and  penetzated  bj  anr  sbot«  wi&atxrer  its 

actnallj  eonstnicted  eaithworks  to  sioe.  ram-je^  or  ckiryf.    The  reader 

defend'their  ships  against  an  attack,  most  bear  in  mind  that  that  was 


*  A.  gentleman,  Mr  J.  P.  IXnke,  has  for  many  yean  tamed  dose  attention  to  the 
qnestion  of  applying  iron  pUtes  to  forts  and  ships,  and  he  ha8»  we  believe,  forestalled 
jDost  inventions  of  that  nature.  We  trust  his  genius  and  industiy  will  now  meet 
with  its  reward. 
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the  year  1845^  and  that  Mr  Steyens's 
experiments  only  embraceti  the  ord- 
nance and  projectiles  then  Imown  in 
Europe.  Men  talked  over  these 
facts;  and  they  were,  no  doubt, 
duly  acknowledged,  recorded,  tied 
up  neatly,  docketted,  and  placed  in 
official  pigeon-holea.  That  first  ship 
bombarament  of  Sebastopol,  and  all 
its  incidents,  fell  heavily  on  the  heart 
of  this  nation  ;  and  somehow,  since 
then,  the  Navy,  which  had  hitherto 
stood  in  the  front,  as  the  best  force 
in  Britain,  fell  at  once  in  public  esti- 
mation to  a  second-rate  position. 
Shipbuilders  and  old  sailors  played 
the  part  of  children  on  a  sea-oeach, 
who  try  with  tiny  shovels  of  sand  to 
stop  the  incoming  tide.  A  cry  of, 
"More  wood,  boys!  more  wood!" 
was  only  heard  in  our  dockyards. 
Ships  grew  longer  and  deeper,  more 
unwieldy,  more  expensive,  more 
showy,  and  more  useless— because 
they  became  still  more  vulnerable, 
still  more  easy  to  be  struck  by  shell, 
hot  shot,  and  rockets,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  handle  in  narrow,  shoal, 
or  stormy  seas.  The  genius  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  aided  by  the  unprejudiced 
men  with  whom  he  had  surrounded 
his  council-table,  was  working  out 
the  problem  in  another  way.  He 
went  on  constructing  steam  line- 
of-battle  ships  of  wood.  They  could 
at  any  rate  match  ours,  if  need 
called  for  it;  and  they  were  the 
cheapest  and  best  transports  he 
could  command :  they  would  be 
wanted  one  day.  But  rapidly  he  ex- 
perimentalised, and  discovered  that 
floating  fortresses,  coated  with  Paix- 
han's  plates,  would  again  secure  to 
the  powers  that  possessed  them  the 
command  of  the  seas,  and  insure  the 
destruction  of  foi-tifications  accessible 
to  such  engines  of  war,  unless  they 
likewise  were  similarly  clad  in 
armour ;  and  even  then  the  movable 
ship-battery  would  possess  advan- 
tages over  the  fixed  one.  Satisfied 
with  the  facts  arrived  at  in  the 
experiments  upon  the  iron  plates  of 
4^-inch  thickness,  the  French  Em- 
peror looked  next  to  the  draught  of 
water  of  his  iron-clad  floating  bat- 
teries. The  allied  line-of-battle  ships 
could  never  get  near  enough  to  the 
work.  He  determined  that  this  should 
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not  be  the  case  with  these  new  ves- 
sels ;  and  going,  we  think,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  from  vessels 
that  dare  not  gq  into  less  than  five 
fathoms  of  water,  the  French  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  construct  sea-going  vessels 
drawing  only  eight  feet.  The  result 
was  the  launching  of  six  formid- 
able but  very  unhandy  batteries. 
Urged  by  our  energetic  ally,  we  fol- 
lowed his  example,  but  with  appa- 
rent ill  grace.  We  ought  to  have 
gasped  at  his  discovery,  and  have 
improved  upon  it.  The  engioeering 
and  shipbuilding  skill  of  this  nation 
of  sailors  should  at  once  have  been 
directed  to  the  creation  of  something 
worthy  of  her.  Instead  of  that, 
tied  up  with  prejudice,  we  won- 
dered, sneered,  asserted  that  a  solid 
6d-pound  shot  of  terouffht-mn  eonld 
be  forced  through  4|^indi  plates, 
— ^forgot  all  the  other  adyantages 
his  scheme  possessed,  and  sa^sfiinl 
ourselves  with  launching  fae-similes 
of  the  French  models— aiSoi  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  naval  architecture  of 
Great  Britain,  and  bore  upon  them 
the  stamp  of  disbelief  They  would 
neither  sail  nor  steer,  stay  or  wear. 
Yet  bad'as  they  were  in  this  respect, 
they  were  still  tremendous  engines  of 
war,  and  no  unprejudiced  sailor,  who 
visited  those  batteries  when  they 
reached  the  Black  Sea,  could  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  anoth^-  vast  re- 
volution in  naval  warfare.  Our  au- 
thorities tried  to  get  these  vessels 
out  to  the  Crimea  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  bombardment  of  Kinbura 
Datteries,  but  failed,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  towing  such  unwieldy 
craft.  The  French,  having  a  shorter 
distance  to  accomplish  from  Toulon, 
were  more  fortunate,  and  on  Oct.  17, 
1855— exactly  a  year  srfter  the  first 
futile  bombardment  of  Sebastopol— 
three  French  iron-clad  ships  took  up 
a  position  800  yards  off  the  strong 
battery  of  Kinbum,  and  fought 
with  almost  impunity  to  them- 
selves, but  with  fatal  result  to  that 
fortress.  ^  The  floating  batteries  of 
the  French  opened  with  a  magni- 
ficent crash  at  9.30  a.m.,'*  says  Mr 
Russell,  who  was   an    eyewitness^ 
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*'  and  one  in  particular  distinguisbed 
itself  for  the  regularity,  precision, 
and  weight  of  its  fire  throughout 
the  day.  The  Russians  replied  with 
alacrity;  and  the  batteries  must  have 
l>een  put  to  a  severe  test,  for  the 
-water  was  splashed  into  pillars  by 
shot  all  over  them."  At  10. 10  a.m.  our 
mortar  -  boats  opened  fire  at  a  dis- 
tance exceeding  2000  yards,  and  even- 
tually the  whole  fleet  came  into  ac- 
tion, and  the  place  soon  after  fell. 
"The  success  of  the  experiment" 
(iron-cased  batteries),  says  Mr  Russell 
on  the  following  day,  "  is  complete. 
They  were  anchored  only  800  yards 
from  the  Russian  batteries.  The  shot 
of  the  enemy,  at  that  short  range, 
had  no  effect  upon  them ;  the  balls 
hopped  back  off  their  sides  without 
leaving  any  impression,  save  such  as 
a  pistol-ball  makes  on  the  target  in  a 
shooting-gallery.  The  shot  could  be 
heard  distinctly  striking  the  sides  of 
the  battery  witn  a  sharp  smack,  and 
then  could  be  seen  flyingback, splash- 
ing the  water  at  various  angles,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  they  took, 
till  they  dropped  exhausted..  On  one 
battery  the  dmts  of  sixty-three  shots 
aro  visible  against  the  plates  of  one 
side,  not  counting  the  marks  of  others 
which  have  glanced  along  the  decks, 
or  stnick  the  edges  of  the  bulwarks ; 
yet  all  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
to  that  vessel  is  the  starting  of  three 
rivets." 

Such  was  the  French  account  of 
the  damage  received^  and  the  testi- 
mony of  an  unprejudiced  eyewitness. 
We  know  that  the  force  opposed  to 
those  iron  batteries  in  Fort  Kinbum 
consisted  of  fifty-one  guns  and  twelve 
mortars.  The  former  were  long  18  and 
24-pounders,  and  the  supply  of  pow- 
der and  projectiles  was  unbounded. 
The  three  iron-cased  batteries,  which 
only  mounted  twentjr.two  60-pound- 
ers  each,  could  only  in  all  have  had 
thirty-three  guns  actually  engaged 
with  the  Russians ;  yet,  by  Mr  Rus- 
sell's testimony,  they  fought  at  those 
odds  from  D.30  a.m.  to  10.10,  or  forty 
minutes— quite  long  enough  to  have 
sunk  or  blown  them  up  had  they 
been  vtdnerable.  The  practice  of  the 
Russians  must  have  been  excellent, 
to  have  struck  fairly,  not  counting 
grazes^  sixty-three  times.     For  in- 
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stance,  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  in  the  action  of  tne  Shannon  and 
Chesapeake^  an  action  in  which  the 
gunnery  of  the  British  frigate  has 
often  been  extolled,  she  only  put 
twelve  round-shot  through  the  sides 
of  the  Chesapeake,  and  thirty  exceeds 
the  number  of  "hits"  of  round-shot 
received  by  the  captured  vessel.  The 
Shannon,  moreover,  could  only  point 
to  fourteen  shots  as  naving  been  tairly 
delivered  through  her  sides.  We  say, 
therefore,  with  Mr  Russell,  that  the 
French  iron-clad  batteries  did  receive 
a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire,  and 
that  there  was  everything  to  encour- 
age us  in  still  farther  carrying  out 
Paixhan*s  idea,  modifying  it  and  im- 
proving, as  well  as  adapting  it  to 
the  requirements  of  our  navy.  In- 
stead, however,  of  doing  so,  we 
merely  shook  our  heads,  muttered 
about  the  68-pounder  gun  being  able, 
at  musketshot distance,  to  penetrate 
the  plates,  and  tossed  the  iron-clad 
batteries  aside,  just  as  we  did  Lan- 
caster's rifled  cannon,  without  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  follow  up  the 
subject,  or  remedy  discovered  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  peace  came  in  1856 ;  England 
was  satisfied  to  go  back  into  her  old 
groove  of  tradition.  The  gunboats, 
as  if  no  improvement  could  even  take 
place  in  them,  were  drawn  up  with 
a  view  of  being  preserved  for  ever — 
the  Lancaster  guns  and  rifled  ord- 
nance were  pitched  aside,  and  the 
question  of  mail-clad  ships  was  not 
even  entertained.  Yet  there  were 
naval  officers  who  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  some  imitation  in  iron  of 
the  granite  casemates,  with  which 
military  engineers  were  hastening  to 
cover  the  artillery  of  our  sea-defences. 
The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  went 
on  experimentalising  and  adopting, 
with  modifications,  both  the  rifled 
cannon  and  the  iron-clad  ship,  and 
even  despatched  gunboats  armed  with 
canon-rayee  to  China  in  1856,  when 
neither  in  our  naval  nor  military  ar- 
senals such  a  weapon  did  exist.  Silent- 
ly, but  swiftly,  Louis  Napoleon  ar- 
rived at  certain  conclusions,  adopted 
rifled  cannon  for  his  field-batteries, 
and,  whilst  we  were  still  incredu- 
lous, took  the  field  against  Austria, 
and  swept  away  her  hosts  with  that 
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terrible  artillery.  More  than  that, 
he  had  constructed  iron-dad  gun- 
boatif  and  held  his  iron-clad  batteries 
ready  to  bombard  Venice  or  Trieste, 
if  the  issue  of  the  war  had  remained 
long  doubtful. 

Great  Britain  awoke  at  last  to  the 
dani^er  of  her  position.  Who  knew 
the  day  but  that  she,  like  Austria, 
might  find  her  policy  at  variance  with 
Bonapartist  interests  ?  Were  we,  too. 
to  be  rolled  up  in  a  three  months 
campaign  ?  A  general  moyement 
took  place,  and  the  enei^  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  nation  soon  forced  us, 
assisted  by  the  engineering  resources 
of  England  and  Scotland,  mto  a  safe 
pNOsition  upon  the  important  point  of 
rifled  cannon.  But  how  arout  the 
ships  ?  And  here  came  the  old  pre- 
judice again.  Oh!  we  only  want 
sUam  line-of-battle  ships,  so  much 
longer,  so  much  deeper,  so  much 
faster,  and,  they  slight  hare  added, 
so  much  more  unwieldy  than  our  sail- 
ing fleet  of  the  same  class.  "The 
French  have  fifty  line-of-battle  ships 
— ^we  must  have  as  many,"  urged  tne 
public.  The  money  was  granted  by 
parliament ;  they  were  soon  in  the 
water.  "The  French  have  more 
steam-frigates  than  we  have— we 
must  have  as  many,**  again  urged  our 
wiseacre&  The  money  was  granted, 
and  they  likewise  were  soon  seek- 
ing for  water  deep  enough  and  seas 
wide  enough  to  cruise  in— and  yet, 
what  use  are  either  of  these  to  us 
to-day?  We  don't  want  the  former 
for  transports,  and  of  the  latter  we 
may  say  with  the  Gosport  water- 
man, "  They  are  precious  handsome, 
sir,  but  useless  for  doing  frigate's 
work." 

Whilst  our  yards  resounded  with 
the  labour  of  shipwrights  upon 
wooden  line-of-battle  ships  and 
Mgates,  the  French  building-slips 
were  vacant  The  attention  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  admirals  was  en- 
grossed with  the  question  of  how  to 
place  the  armour  tested  at  Einbum 
upNon  perfectly  handy^  seaworthy 
ships.  Aided  by  a  M.  Dupuis  de 
Lome,  who  had  studied  shipbuild- 
ing in  England  and  Scotland,  the 
suDJect  was  soon  reduced  to  prac- 
tical shape.  The  result  of  their  in- 
vestigations and  experiments   may 
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be  briefly  stated.     It  was  decided 
that  the  lofty  sides  and  vast  area 
of  line-of-battle  ships  was  an  error 
in  these  days  of  good  gunnery  :  that 
a  three-decker  of  wcmd  offered  an 
area  of  ten  thousand  square  feet  of 
inflammable  and  peaietrable  matter ; 
whilst   a    frigate  iron -clad  woold 
be  invulnerable  to  all  shells,   hot 
shot,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  solid 
shot  in  existence,  whilst  only  offer- 
ing an  area  of  about  four  th^msaiid 
square  feet :  that  the  smoke  of  the 
guns  in  such  single  batteries  wofold 
clear  off  sooner  than  in  ressels  of  tw(^ 
or  three  decks :  and  that  there  woe  a 
multitude  of  advantages  in  the  lo^g 
low  vessel,  over  the    lofly  castles 
called  three-deckers.  To  carry  a  heavy 
battery  as  well  as  their  coat  of  maii^ 
the  displacement  of  these  vessels  was 
required   to    be  equal    to   that  of 
wooden  two-deckers;   in  fact,   as 
iron  frigate  must  be  as  big  as  onr 
Agamemnon.    The  next  thing  done^ 
was  to  commence  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  ten  frigates,  which,  if  the  cal- 
culation of  those  who  believe  in  them 
be  correct,  are  equal  in  force  and 
fighting  qualities  to  about  thirty  sail 
of  the  Une.    Had  the  capabilities  of 
the  French  dockyards  been  equal  to 
the  genius  and  energy  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  sudden  apparition  of  such 
a  force  in  the  English  Channel  might 
well  have  occasioned  a  sensation  at 
the  Boyal  Exchange.    There  were, 
however,  many  Questions  that  could 
only  be  solved  by  practical  experi- 
ments on  board  such  ships ;  whilsL 
therefore,  the  shells  or  hulls  of  all 
the  ten  were  progressing  steadily, 
one  frigate,  the  Gioire,  was  hasten^ 
as  an  experimental  vessel    Speaking 
of  her,  Mr  Scott  Russell  says,  tha^ 
"injustice  to  M.  Dupuis  de  Lome, 
the  Gloire,  although  a  great  suc- 
cess, must  not   be  considered  her 
builder's  chefcTceuvre,  She  was  built 
to  meet  the  peculiaritiesof  the  circum- 
stances in  which  a  builder  in  France 
at  that  date  inevitably  found  himself 
placed.    Had  he  lived  in  an  iron 
country  like  En^and  he  would  pro- 
bably have  adopted  an  entirely  (hf- 
ferent  construction,  but,  like  a  wise 
man,  he  made  the  best  of  the  mate- 
rials he  had  at  hand,  and  has  been 
rewarded  with  corresponding  sue- 
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cesa.  I  say  this  much  because  I  have 
Ixeard  the  question  mooted  of  our  pro- 
ceeding to  make  imitations  of  the 
Gloire?^ 

From    this    statement,   together 
-with  what  we  hear  in  other  quarters, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  French 
architect  advocated  yessels  built  en- 
tirely of  iron,  but  that  the  want  of 
that  metal,  together  with  the  oom- 
XMurative  cheapness  and  abundance 
of  wood,  compelled  the  French  to 
adopt  wooden  shells  covered  with 
plates   of  iron.     There  are   many 
reasons  why  the  structure  of  these 
armour-clad  ships  should  be  entirely 
of  iron,  when  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit it.    The  more  rigid  and  unyield- 
ing the  basis  upon  which  the  armour- 
plates  rest,  the  more  impenetrable 
the  plate.    A  four-inch  plate  cover- 
ing a  solid  block  of  granite  is  said  to 
be  perfectly  impenetrable.    Then  we 
know  that  a  vessel  or  shell  of  iron 
of  a  thousand  tons  may  be  made  to 
be  lighter  and  stronger  than  one  of 
wood.    Safety  may  be  better  insured 
by  iron-plate  compartments  in  the 
interior,  as  well  as  a  cellular  skin,  or 
ship-within-ship  mode  of  construo- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  iron  vessels  alone, 
it  is  found,  can  be  sufficiently  well 
fastened   aoout  their  stem  frames 
to  stand  the  shaking  of  the  screw 
popkcUer  at  a  high  speed  without 
leaking  vei^  seriously. 

The  Gloire,  as  we  all  know,  was 
,  launched,  and  webt  on  her  maiden 
'  cruise  this  summer  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Those  on  board  returned 
perfectly  satisfied  with  her  perform- 
ances, and  reported  most  highly  of 
her.  They  said  she  more  than  real- 
ised every  just  expectation.  The 
French  press  sounded  any  number 
of  trumpets ;  we  still  doubted.  "  Oh ! 
only  let  her  be  caught  in  a  gale  of 
wind,"  yowled  out  our  old  sailors, 
"you  will  never  hear  any  more  of 
her,  or  of  iron-plated  frigates."  Well, 
she  was  caugnt  in  a  gale  of  wind 
while  escorting  the  Emperor  to  Al- 
ters. There  was  no  nourish  this 
time ;  the  flEtct  was,  the  French  found 
we  were  beginning  to  be  inquisitive. 
"Ah!  told  you  so,'*  chuckled  the 


ancients; "  utter  failure, depend  upon 
it  —  Frenchmen  ashamed  of  their 
Gloire;  heart  of  oak  is  your  real 
armour  for  British  men-of-war,  sir !  '* 
One  momini^  the  Times'  correspond- 
ent from  Pans  wrote  as  follows,  and 
there  was  sadden  sorrow  amongst 
the  prophets  :♦— "  At  a  cabinet  coun- 
cil held  a  few  days  since,  at  which  the 
Emperor  presided,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  number  of  steel-cased  frigates 
should  be  constructed,  on  the  model 
of  the  Gloire  ;  Admiral  Hamelin. 
Minister  of  Marine,  Yice-Admiral 
Bonet-Willaumez,  and  Rear- Admi- 
ral Dupony,  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
measure.'*  This  was  pretty  conclu- 
sive, and  set  at  rest,  m  the  opinion 
of  most  of  our  younger  officers,  the 
question  of  the  general  sea  worthi- 
ness of  these  ships  in  armour.  They 
might  not  be  perfect,  but  the  pro- 
babilities were,  that  in  quabties 
as  sea-boats  they  were  quite  equal 
to  the  new  steam-frigates  and  Ime- 
of-battle  ships.  They  could  hardly 
strain  more  m  heavy  weather ;  they 
mi|^ht  leak  a  great  deal  less,  and 
their  expenses  for  wear  and  tear 
in  a  cruise  could  not  possibly  be 
greater ;  and  so  far  as  fighting 
qualities  went,  it  was  a  question 
capable  of  almost  mathematical  de- 
monstration, that  the  odds  at  gun 
for  gun  were  ten  to  one  in  favour  of 
the  Gloire. 

We  have  thus  brought  the  history 
of  the  French  armour-clad  ships  up 
to  the  present  day.  Let  us  turn  to 
our  own  land,  the  land  of  Athelstane 
the  Unready,  and  see  what  we  have, 
been  about.  The  state  or  strategical 
reasons^motives  for  the  mystery  in 
which  many  of  the  experiments  have 
been  wrapped — we  will  not  presume 
to  question  ;  but  if  it,  in  some 
respects,  render  our  history  imper- 
fect, the  fault  will  rest  with  others; 
enough  has  been,  however,  made 
known,  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  as  likely  to  be  correct  as 
the  majority  of  deductions  drawn 
from  puoUshed  data. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Russian  war 
left  the  Admiralties  and  War  Offices 
of  Paris  and  London  in  a  most  op- 
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poeite  condition  of  mind  as  to  the 
naval  requirements  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Like  those  two  eminent  law- 
yers who  accepted  the  same  premises, 
nsed  the  same  arguments,  yet  arrived 
at  exactly  oppodte  concluaons,  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments 
of  the  two  countries  di£fered  entirely 
as  to  the  utilitv  or  advantages  of 
those  iron-dad  batteries  which  had 
been  first  tried  in  1855.  We  remem- 
ber, indeed,  one  of  our  best  and  most 
valuable  acunirals— one  whose  recent 
experience  under  fire  added  to  the 
weight  of  his  opinion— pointing  to 
those  French  batteries,  and  assuring 
us  that,  in  England,  they  could  drive 
shot  through  and  through  them—at 
least  he  was  told  so.  Yet  he  allowed 
something  must  be  done  to  stop  shell, 
hot  shot,  and  rockets ;  and  ne  cor- 
dially took  up  the  invention  of  Gap- 
tain  Uowper  Coles  for  shielding  guns* 
crews  with  iron  cupolas,  and  urged 
its  adoption  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Admiralty.  Captain  Coles  had,  in 
effect,  adopted  the  shield  of  4^inch 
iron,  but  with  certain  modifications 
and  many  decided  improvements. 
That  Lord  Lyons  and  Captain  Coles 
were  not  singular  in  the  opinions 
thev  held,  the  annexed  ofiidai  report 
will  show.* 

We  point  to  this  raft  of  Captain 
Coles,  oecause  it  shows  that  the 
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necessity  for  an  iron  shield  to  protect 
guns'  crews  had  taken  a  firm  noki  of 
the  minds  of  the  naval  offioen  im- 
mediately engaged  in  the  operatkns 
before  SebastopoL  Anoti^  i^cer 
recommended  an  adoption  of  this 
armour  to  our  gunboats  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  very  exposed  crews 
and  engines.  Sir  Edmund,  after- 
wards liord  Lyons,  it  will  be  seen, 
concurred  in  the  nece»ty  of  bo^ 
these  measures;  but  the  advioe  or 
opinion  came  from  young  offioos^ 
and^  with  the  peace  of  1856,  these 
projects  appear  to  hare  been  dis- 
missed as  utterly  unnecessary.  Hw 
perseverance  of  tne  French  Admiral- 
ty, War  Office,  and,  above  all,  that 
troublesome  Emperor — who  not  only 
keeps  all  his  own  people  up  to  tiie 
.mark,  but  makes  us  likewise  conti- 
nually  wipe  our  spectacles — did  not 
leave  our  builders  of  wooden  shios 
quite  at  their  ease.  Romours  would 
ooze  out  of  certain  designs  and  pro- 
jects, based  upon  vcsy  satkfactory 
experiments,  by  whiai  our  Gallic 
friends  expectea  to  render  the  dup 
in  armour  as  fleet  and  as  seaworthy, 
and  fivefold  more  powerful,  thsn  the 
ship  without  armour. 

We  pooh-poohed  the  idea»  and  said 
it  was  one  of  the  freaks  of  genius 
—good  in  theory,  bad  in  practice. 
Yet,  somehow,  there  was  not  the 


*  '*  ILBTS.  Stbom  bou.  Kasi(cIi  ,  in  the  BImek  8m, 

13rA  SotemJber  1S&5l 

"PoTSoant  to  an  order  from  Rear- Admiral  Sir  E.  Lyons,  Kt  G.C.B.,  Commander* 

in-Chief,  &c.  &c,  Ac,  we,  whoise  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  have  repaired  on 

board  H.H.S.  Stromboli  to  inspect  a  gun-raft  proposed  by  Commander  C.  P. 

*  Coles,  R.N.,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  invention  is  one  of  the  greatest  practical 

value. 

"  It  appears,  by  the  model  which  Commander  Coles  produced,  that  the  raft  com- 
bines many  advantages,  amongst  which  are— Ist,  Light  draught  of  water ;  2d, 
Facility  of  propulsion ;  3d,  Simplicity  and  rapidity  of  construction  ;  4th,  Great 
buoyancy — one  heavy  gun  or  mortar  can  be  used  on  each  with  great  precision  of 
fire ;  5th,  Protection  of  the  crew. 

"  Looking  to  the  probable  nature  of  future  operations  against  our  present  enemy, 
we  are  further  of  opinion  that  this  proposal  merits  the  immediate  attention  of 
H.M.  Government ;  and  in  order  that  the  full  benefit  may  be  derived  from  it,  we 
venture  to  think  it  desirable  that  Commander  Coles  should  be  directed  to  pit>ceed 
to  England  and  personally  to  explain  his  proposal  to  their  Loidship& 

**  We  further  suggest  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  seencp  is  desirable. 

•*  Prericlen^— Rear- Admiral  Sir  Hovstom  Stswart,  K.C.B^ 
Second  in  Command. 
Capt.  Arthur  CvMMino,  II.N. 
Capt  JS.  A.  iNGLErrKLD,  B.N. 
Mr  noMBLK,  Cliief  Engineer  of  H.lf.a  Boyal  Albert 
Carpenter  of  H.H.S.  HannibaL 
Captain  U.  Hat,  H.U.S.  HaimibaL" 
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perfect  ease  which  people  eigoy  who 
feel  they  are  thoroughly  in  the  right. 
"«*  Early  in  1857,"  aays  Capt.  Halsted, 
^'preparationB  were  made  with  a  view 
oi  testing  the  sides  of  the  Trasty 
at  450  yards.'*  It  is  evident  some 
one  had  misgiTings.  Nothing  came 
of  it,  and  a  year  passed  without 
certain  progress  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.  We  suppose  that  some 
gallant  artilleryman  had  again  driven 
a  hole  through  a  4(-inch  plate  with 
a  solid  68-pounder  shot  at  200  yards. 
There  was  feverishness,  howerer,  in 
spite  of  the  pretended  calm,  and  we 
are  told  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  by 
a  writer  who  appears  to  be  sure  of  his 
authority,  that  "as  early  as  1856 
designs  for  an  iron-plated  corvette 
with  fine  lines,  and  destined  fcr  high 
speed,  very  similar  to  those  now  being 
oonstmcted  (in  1860),  were  submitted 
to  the  Admiralty."* 

The  clouds  that  were  gathering 
over  Italy  towards  the  close  of  1858 
drew  fresh  attention  to  our  defences, 
naval  and  military,  and  the  question 
of  the  penetrability  of  iron  plates 
again  came  up ;  but  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  fresh  experi- 
ments, we  must  remind  the  reader 
that  one  fact  had  evidently  been  ar- 
rived at  by  all  authorities,  that  shells, 
filled  either  with  explosive  or  inflam- 
mable matter,  were  the  projectiles 
with  which  speedily  to  bring  wooden- 
ship  actions  to  an  issue :  and  that  all 
batteries  placed  near  the  sea  ought 
to  be  furniidied  with  furnaces  for 
heating  shot  The  inflammability  of 
men-o^war,  and  the  accessibility  of 
their  weak  points— the  engine-room 
and  powder-magazine— were  thus  ac- 
knowledged. Seamen-gunners  swore 
by  shell-guns,  and  the  10-inch  ^n 
became  quite  a  pet ;  its  shell  carried 
5  lb.  of  powder ;  its  explosion  would 
silence  for  some  time,  we  were  told, 
any  deck  of  guuson  which  it  lighted. 
We  armed  tne  great  frigates,  built 
in  imitation  of  the  United  States' 
Niagara  and  others,  with  this  won- 
der-working gun ;  whilst  our  cous- 
ins across  the  Atlantic  armed  such 
line-of-battle  ships  in  disguise  with 
shell-firing  guns  alone.     Some  of 
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their  vessels  had  actually  no  solid 
shot  whatever  on  board,  and  we 
were  fast  following  the  example. 
We  beg  the  reader  to  keep  this  in 
mind,  for  no  one  now  denies  that 
shells  are  useless  against  iron-dad 
ships.  We  will  now  relate  how 
the  Trusty  and  iron  plates  were 
next  maltreated,  in  what,  with  all 
due  deference  to  Woolwich  and  the 
Excellent,  we  consider  a  series  of 
tests  very  unlike  what  a  ship  in 
armour  would  be  subjected  to  in  a 
naval  action. 

In  Januaiy  '59  the  first  experiment 
was  made  with  an  Armstrong  gun, 
a  32-pounder,  that  had  a  range  of 
9200  yards,  or  5^  miles.  Fourteen 
shots  were  fired  with  6-lb.  charp;es  of 
powder  at  distances  the  maximum 
of  which  was  450  yards,  and  gra- 
dually closed  towanls  the  Trusty's 
sides,  until  there  was  an  interval  of 
only  twenty  yards !  The  shot  used 
were  cast-iron,  wrought -iron,  and 
steel  ones.  Only  two  of  the  steel 
balls  succeeded  in  fixing  themselves 
into  the  joints  between  the  plates; 
and,  says  Captain  Halsted,  the  Arm- 
strong 32 -pounder  ^^ was  potoerlest 
to  injure  teriouslp  the  complete  pro- 
tection of  the  ship* 8 side"  We  own 
we  were  astonished  at  this  statement, 
but  don't  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it 
to  any  serious  extent  in  support  of 
our  opinions,  because  we  consider  the 
attempt  to  drive  in  iron-plates,  bolted 
on  to  wood,  with  Armstrong  guns, 
even  with  his  B-pounders,  at  twenty 
yards,  must  in  time  have  nroved 
successful ;  but  nothing  could  have 
been  more  unlikely  than  that  an  iron- 
coated  ship  should  be  subjected  to 
any  such  treatment  upon  the  high 
seas,  except  from  another  iron-<K>ated 
opponent  A  wooden  vessel  approach- 
ing the  Trusty  to  try  such  an  ex- 
periment would,  in  the  language  of 
sailors,  have  been  sent  "to  glory"! 
— and  if  it  was  Fort  Constantme 
that  the  Trus^  was  engaging,  her 
captain  must  be  an  idiot  to  close 
it  to  such  a  distance  as  twenty 
yards,  when  the  recent  experiments 
on  the  Sussex  martello  tower  with 
Armstrong's  guns,  as  well  as  the 


*  See  Quarterly  Review,  Oct  1860. 
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breaching  of  Bomarsund.  would  tell 
him  that  stone  and  brick  might  be 
effectually  treated  at  much  greater 
distances.  About  the  same  tmie,  it 
appears  that  some  experiments  were 
tried  at  Portsmouth  upon  the  Alfred 
frigate,  coated  with  4^-inch  plates. 
In  addition  to  the  old  fact  that  the 
ordinary  spherical  68-pounder  shot 
of  wrought-iron  would  pass  through 
such  a  ship  at  450  yards,*  it  was  dis- 
covered  that  a  Whitworth  bolt  of  the 
same  weight  would  do  as  much  at 
the  same  distance.  Now,  unless  Mr 
Whitworth  can  do  more  than  this, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  allow  that  he 
has  done  mucn.  A  sphere  of  iron 
weighing  68  lb.  has  a  diameter  of 
8  inches,  and  consequently  makes  a 
hole  through  timber  of  that  dimen- 
sions. Mr  Whitworth  rolls  out  the 
sphere  into  a  long  bolt,  diminishing 
its  diameter  very  considerably,  there- 
by reducing  the  resistance  to  its  entry. 
The  consequence  is,  that  hisbolt  makes 
a  small  hole,  and  the  sphere  a  large 
one.  This  is  a  very  important  point 
in  ship  actions,  so  far  as  damage  to 
either  an  iron-dad  or  purely  wooden 
ship  is  concerned,  ana  may  be  more 
easily  understood  by  the  inexperienc- 
ed, when  we  assure  them  that  we  have 
seen  timbers,  planking,  and  spars, 
through  whicn  balls  of  three  inches 
diameter  have  passed  in  action,  and 
that  the  hole  left  was  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  difficult  to  detect,  from 
the  natural  elasticity  of  the  woody 
fibres  filling  up  the  aperture.  We 
do  not,  however,  purpose  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  laws,  nature,  or  action 
of  projectiles,  but  to  deal  with  them 
in  a  general  sense.  We  say,  there- 
fore, that  those  first  experiments  upon 
the  Alfred  showed  but  slight  advan- 
tage in  Whitworth's  weapon  or  pro- 
jectile over  the  solid  68-pounder,  as 
an  annihilator  of  iron  plates.  An- 
other series  of  experiments  with  the 
same  Whitworth  s  bolts  was  subse- 
quently made  on  the  Trusty,  one  of 
the  original  batteries.  The  distance 
selected  was  200  yards  1  There  was, 
we  are  told^  a  breeze  and  a  small  sea 
on,  as  if  either  would  be  unnatural 
in  a  sea-action.    Five  shots  in  all 
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were  fired ;  and  mark,  only  two  fairiy 
entered  the  ship  tbroudi  her  side  ; 
two   others   struck    obliqudy,  and 
stuck   in   the   broadside;  and  one 
shot  missed  the  Trusty.    Thos^odv 
two  out  of  five  of  these  shots  took 
full  effect ;  and  had  the  Trxatj  bee& 
playing  her  part,  the  probabilioes  aie 
that  a  much  smaller  proportion  would 
haye  gone  to  the  good  of  Mr  Whit- 
worths  bolts.   Ijet  it  not  be  forgotten 
either,  that  no  gunboat  or  woodea 
ship  in  existence  would  be  able  ta 
take  up  with  impunity  each  a  peti- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  Trusty,  ag 
his  gun,  or  tne  ordinary  68-pociiid- 
er,  was  placed  in.     So  far  as  the 
ordinaiy  sea-service  68-pounder  goa 
is  concerned,  the  question  is  a  veiy 
simple  one.  Grant  that,  when  brought 
up  fairly  abreast  of,  and  at  right  sd- 
gles  to,  a  4i-inch  plate,  plac^  over 
and  bolted  to  wood,  it  penetrates  the 
pUte  at  a  distance  of  200  yards.  The 
oall,  however,  must  be  an  especial 
one,  made  of  wrought-iron :  not.  as  all 
cannon-balls  are,  of  cast-iron.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  becomes  at  once  a  sen- 
ous  objection,  coupled  with  doabtfiil 
advantagea    The  cannon  itself  is  the 
most  rare  and  most  unwieldy  pi&x 
of  ordnance  we  haye  in  the  navy ;  it 
weighs  with  its  carriage  more  than 
five  tons,  and  may  not  be  cast  loose 
for  action  in  anything  approaching  to 
a  heavy  seaway.   Our  present  firigstev 
and  smps  of  the  line  can  <Hiiy  cany  a 
few  of  tnem.  The  gunboats  which  are 
fitted  for  them  only  embark  their 
68-pounders  in  smooth  water ;  and 
as  a  general  sea-service  ordnance,  it 
is  anything  but  desirable.    AmongBt 
many  objections  we  will  enumerate 
the  following : — Its  great  weight  calls 
for  a  crew  of  sixteen  powerfid  men ;  ft8 
training  and  elevation  are  necessaiily 
slow ;  the  ports  required  are  so  bi^^ 
that,  in  these  days  of  rifles,  the  guns 
crew  would  be  swept  away  by  ^aip' 
shooters ;  the  increased  weight  of  the 
shot,  68-pounder8  against  the  ordi- 
nary 32-pounder8  for  sea-service  ord- 
nance, will  necessitate  more  capadtjr 
in  shot-lockers  and  magazines-^^ 
larger  ships.  One  66-cwt.  32-ponnder, 
wiui  its  hundred  rounds  of  shot  sad 


*  Captain  Hoisted  denies  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  experiments  be  witoesed. 
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cluuges.  would  weigh  about  twelve 

toxis  ;    out  one  68  -  pounder,  with 

'tlie    same   quantity   of    shot   and 

X>o*wder,  would  weigh  at  the  least 

t^wrenty- three  tons,  or  very  nearly 

double.    In  short,  our  Royal  Albert 

ought  to  be  of  twice  the  size  to  carry 

'fclxese  68-pounder8,  and  they  can  alone 

&t  200  yards  pierce  the  armour  of  the 

Gloire,  provided  the  ^loire  kindly 

lets  them  come  near  enough  before 

Binking,  firing,  or  blowing  up  such 

monstrous  t^ets.    So  much  for  our 

solid  shot  68-pounders. 

"Ah!  but,**  Mr  Whitworth  may 
reply,  "my  68-i)ounder  throws  a  solid 
shot,  and  is  still  a  light  gun."  Grant- 
ed. But  don't  forget  that^nstead  of 
making  a  9-inch  hole,  the  Whitworth 
only  nmkes  a  3-inch  one ;  and  that, 
at  that  rate,  the  Whitworth  will 
have  to  be  a  2-cwt  bolt,  to  make  as 
big  a  rent  in  the  plate  as  our  old 
friend  just  dismissed.  When  Mr 
Whitworth  makes  such  a  gun,  and  it 
is  approved  as  safe  and  serviceable, 
we  will  be  ready  to  discuss  its  merits, 
weights,  &c.  But  there  is  another 
point,  which  neither  he  nor  other 
armour-piercing  gun-inventors  should 
forget,  tnat  it  is  not  solid  holts  which 
naval  officers  fear,  any  more  than 
solid  shot.  We  could  astonish  him 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  extraor- 
dinary quantities  of  solid  shot  which 
have,  m  very  recent  times,  been 
poured  into  a  vessel  in  action.  The 
French  flag-ship  in  the  battle  of  Ob- 
ligado  had  a  hundred-and-odd  shot 
through  her  sides — H.M.S.  Dolphin, 
a  schooner,  nearly  as  many ;  yet  they 
won  the  victory. 

Under  all  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  in  1859, 
whilst  the  Conservative  Ministry 
were  in  office,  our  Government  took 
heart  to  order  four  iron-clad  vessels 
to  be  constructed.  The  Admiralty 
called  upon  constructors  of  iron  and 
wooden  ships  to  send  in  plans  and 
tenders;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
result  was  a  perfect  avalanche  of 
inventive  genius,  which  was  most 
bewildering.  It  proved,  however, 
how  great  were  the  resources  of  this 
countr3r  in  producing  these  armour- 
clad  ships  or  steam-rams. 

An  order  for  two  large  vessels 
and  two  smaller  ones  was  eventually 


given ;  but  before  describing  them, 
let  us  strive  to  meet  the  many  ob- 
jections to  such  an  alarming  innova- 
tion in  men-of-war ;  and  uie  objec- 
tions did  not  all  emanate  from  old 
sailors  and  shipwrights,  for  even  to 
the  present  hour  we  have  men  of 
undoubted  genius — such  men  as  Mr 
Whitworth,  for  instance — ^giving  their 
support  to  the  obstructionists.  He 
naturally  believes  in  his  own  parti- 
cular leather  or  projectile,  and  quite 
forgets  that,  although  his  gun  might 
be  a  very  Shitan  to  these  new  mail- 
clad  dragons  of  the  deep,  it  will 
be  far  more  dangerous  to  wooden 
ones.  Indeed,  if  half  we  hear  be 
true  of  these  new  rifled  shells,  our 
present  Dukes  and  Royal  Alberts^ 
full  of  sailors^  will  be  like  bas- 
kets full  of  chickens  hung  up  to  be 
fired  at  with  impunity— or  one  of 
those  Druidical  sacrifices,  represented 
in  our  pictorial  history  of  England, 
in  which  ancient  Britons  were  piled 
up  one  on  the  other,  and  then  set 
fire  to.  Touched,  no  doubt,  with 
some  such  horror,  and  confounding 
the  Gloire  with  our  wooden  slaugh- 
ter-houses, Mr  Whitworth  \b  trou- 
bled with  a  vision  of  a  large  heavy- 
plated  ship,  attacked  by  smaller  and 
far  swifter  vessels  of  wood,  carrying 
powerful  guns,  and  choosing  their 
own  distance  for  striking  the  ship 
which  presents  so  large  a  target. 
"  What  would  be  the  result,"  says 
he  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, "  of  firing 
flat-fronted  shots  at  her  plates  below 
the  water-line,  or  of  their  concen- 
trated fire  directed  upon  the  axis  of 
her  screw  r* 

We  will  tell  him,  provided  that 
he  will  allow  the  Gloire  to  have 
as  good  guns  as  his  wooden  Musqui- 
toes.  In  the  first  place,  by  his  own 
showing,  the  distance  the  wooden 
vessels  would  have  to  choose,  would 
simply  be  the  arbitral^  one  at  which 
it  is  known  their  solid  shot  would 
penetrate  the  mail-clad  sides  of  the 
Trusty.  There  would,  in  short,  be  no 
choice  about  it ;  they  would  fire 
their  projectiles  in  vain,  or  have 
an  especial  range  which  those  on 
board  the  Trusty  will  know  as 
well  as  those  on  board  the  Mus- 
quitoes.  And  as  Mr  Whitworth's 
gun  has  a  range  of  some  three  or 
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four  mileBy  the  Gloire  vould  be  hit-    for  the  men  at  their  goiu  tdd  to  the 


tiog  the  Masquitoes  from  the  time 
they  came  witnin  5000  yards,  whilst 
the  Mtuqnitoes  might  as  well  fire  at 
the  moon  as  at  the  Gloire  nntil  they 
are  450  yards  oflf^  at  which  ranse  a 
seaman  gonner  will  hit  a  gunboat 
moving  at  any  pace.  The  crew  of 
the  Mosquitoes,  if  they  still  exist, 
come  then  within  easy  range  of  every 
missile,  from  the  rerolTers  up  to  the 
diaphragm  shell  of  the  Gloire,  whilst 
her  peoj^e  can  only  be  bjored  by  the 
passage  of  solid  bolts  of  cold  iron 
mto  the  ship.  Whose  position  would 
be  most  enyiable  then  %  And  suppos- 
ing eyery  man  in  the  Musquitoes  to 
have  ten  lives,  and  to  be  as  brave  as 
Julius  Csesar,  we  still  think  it  would 
go  hard  with  them. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  fire  one  flat-fronted 
shot  at  her  below  water,  and  down 
she  goes,"  says  Mr  Whitworth.  No 
such  thing,  dear  sir ;  we  will  meet 
that  fallacy  i>resentlf ;  and  did  those 
who  believe  in  practice  below  water, 
ever  see  a  flat-headed  bolt  making  ri- 
cochet practice?  '*A  chance  shot," 
as  the  American  one-gun  privateer 
observed  to  the  captain  of  a  50-gun 
frigate,  *'  may  knock  the  devil's  horns 
off;"  and  a  chance  Whitworth  may 
have  passed  through.30  feet  of  water, 
and  penetrated  a  wooden  bottom; 
but  to  make  direct  practice,  his  gun 
must  be  within  20  feet  of  his  oppo- 
nent And  we  should  like  to  see  Mr 
Whitworth  trying  his  experiment  in 
action  at  that  distance  in  the  present 
day ;  or  rather,  for  his  own  sake,  we 
hope  he  never  may,  except  in  an 
iron-clad  ship,  or  one  of  Captain 
Cowper  Coles'  iron  cupolas.  As  to 
concentrated  broadsides  in  a  sea-way, 
we  say  with  the  sapient  Mr  Glasse 
— first  catch  your  hare.  Lastly,  Mr 
Whitworth  must  not^  in  speaking  of 
his  projectiles  and  their  effect  upon 
iron-clad  ships,  forget  to  keep  in 
mind  that,  if  dangerous  to  them, 
such  projectiles  must  be  far  more 
destructive  to  wooden  line-of-battle 


chances  of  victory  on  board  of  a  ship ; 
—and,  though  a  digresaon,  ve  may 
be  paraoned  for  repeating  it   latiie 
year  1796,  a  Mgate  called  the  6k(- 
ton  was  cruising  in  the  North  Sea. 
She  had  been  originallv  an  Indiamu, 
and,  with  others,  had  been  boaght 
into  the    nayy  in  conseqaenoe  of 
the  lack  of  ships.    She  was  of  nch 
remarkably  stout  scantling,  that  to 
be  as  strong  and  slow  as  tiie  Gist- 
ton,  was,  we  have  heard,  a  proveri) 
in  those  daya    She  natniallj  wia 
able  to  carry  heavier  metal  thui  y» 
sds  of  b^  classw    One  Julj  ni^t, 
stout  Heniy  TroUopeL  her  c^tain, 
sighted  off  the  coast  oi  FlandeiafoBr 
large  French  frigates,  and  they  wen 
afterwards  join^  by  two  corvettes,  a 
brig  and  a  cutter.   Many  men  would 
have  avoided  such  odds— the  Glat- 
ton's  captain  did  not     The  enemy 
formed  m  line  j  old  Stoutaides  stood 
steadily  on,  and,  bv  the  tot  watch 
of  the  following  night,  tadded  them. 
Tradition  has  it  that  the  fast  sailiog- 
ships  of  the  enemy  were  prandng 
with  delight    We  can  eaailj  con- 
ceive   it      "Vill  you  iahaW^ 
shouted  out  the  Frenchman  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Glatton.    •^Yes, 
was  the  quiet  remark  of  thc^t 
TroUope.  ** and  d—d  hard  too!  and 
he  tumbled   his  old  tub  amon^ 
them,  taking  their  fire  with  (»ini»»- 
tive  impunity,  and  knocking  them 
about  with  his  guns  in  a  manner 
which  astonished  them.  Figure  to 
yourself,  reader— becauscyouneednot 

be  a  saUor  to  understand  it-«»»f  ~^ 
of56guhs,with8tronefldefl,enTelo^ 

in  the  fire  of  four  fngates,  of  60, 3», 
36,  and  28  guns,  two  i^ftnoor- 
vettesj  a  brig  and  sloop,  dnvinftfip 
before  her  into  port,  and  yet  havag 
herself  none  killed  and  only  two 
wounded.  Amongst  other  cnnoM 
incidents  of  this  noble  action,  wlucD 
appear  to  bear  upon  the  argument 
we  seek  to  deduce,  the  26.gun  hng 
and  8-gun  cutter  actually  ii>'« 
while  took  up  a  position  under  tne 
Glatton's  stem,  where  only  mtt«tt^, 


ships.    It  is  this  comparison  which 

must  constantly  be  kept  in  view  bv  (ilatton's  stem,  where  oniy  mu'j''^', 

those  who  wish  to  arrive  at  any  sate  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  th^ 

conclusion  upon  the  subject  yet  they  did  not,  it  appears,  twnw® 

There  is  a  tale  of  the  past  war  tide  of  battle.    As  the  Freneh  m 

with  France,  which  bears  much  upon  and  their  losses  were  never  knoj"* 

the  present  question  :  Doss  security  we  cannot  report  of  the  damage  they 
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experienced  off  Flushing,  bai  we  can 
easily    understand  how  much  they 
most  bATe  desired  that  the  Glatton's 
sides  conld  have  been  easier  pierced 
by  their  24  and  12-poanders.  James, 
the  naval  historian,  we  are  aware,  at- 
taches much  importance  to  the  Glat- 
ton   mounting  68-pound  carronadea. 
Her  armament  may  account  for  the 
damage  to  the  enemy,  but  not  for  the 
trivial  casualties  among  the  noble 
Trollope's  crew ;  that  must  go  to  the 
credit  of  stout  oak  or  teak  against  the 
cannon  of  those  daysL  With  respect  to 
sinking  armour-clad  ships  by  means  of 
firing  shot  at  them  below  water-line, 
we  say  that  these  vessels  may  be  so 
constructed  as  to  receive  more  shot 
below  water  with  impunity  than  any 
wooden  craft  in  eidstence.    A  cellu- 
lar skin,  upon  the  Great  Eastern  prin- 
ciple, together  with  a  number  of 
perfect. internal  compartments,  and 
steam  pumps  capable  of  deliyering 
a  lar:^  volume  of  water,  will  make 
the  sinking  of  such   ships  as  the 
Warrior  a  very  difficult  feat  indeed. 
No  wonder,  we  say.  if  the  Admiralty 
and    Horse  Guards  were  harassed 
with  such  fears  and  objections,  that 
they  have  hesitated  to  go  heartily 
into  the  new  svstem. 

Happily  aU  inventors  of  rifled 
guns  have  not  agreed  with  Mr  Whit- 
worth.  Sir  Richard  Armstrong  tells 
General  Peel,  late  Secretary  of  War. 
"  that  if  we  can  produce  iron-casea 
vessels,  attaining  anything  like  the 
same  speed,  and  as  sea-worthy  as 
ordinary  men-of-war,  no  other  vessels 
will  have  the  slightest  chance  against 
them."  This  is  strong  testimony. 
Sir  Richard  has  been  passing  his 
shells  through  the  stoutest  wood- 
butts  with  ease;  he  has  breached 
martello  towers,  and  shaken  granite 
walls;  but  he  knows  that,  except 
when  placed  over  a  yielding  sub- 
stance, no  shell  or  shot  that  he  has 
invented  —  not  even  his  100- lb. 
solid  shot— can  penetrate  slabs  of 
wrought-iron ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
immaterial  whether  the  projectile 
have  a  flat  head,  sharp  point,  or 
punch  point !  The  last  experiments 
against  iron-walled  embrasures  at 
Shoeburyness  are  conclusive  on  that 
subject;  and,  convinced  of  it,  he 
frankly  yields  that,  after  all,  the 
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French  are  right  All  honour  to  him. 
He  deserves  well  of  the  navy  for  hav- 
ing said  so ;  for  we  believe,  had  he 
still  been  sceptical,  we  should  have 
still  gone  on  thumping  away  at  these 
plates  for  years  to  come.  Expense 
was  the  next  bogie;  it  still  stands 
its  ground.  We  are  told,  on  unex- 
ceptional authority,  that  the  two 
large  mail-dad  frigates  now  build- 
ing, the  one  in  the  Thames,  and  the 
other  in  the  Clyde,  will  cost  the 
pretty  fic^ire  of  a  niillion  sterling! 
A  very  dear  million*s  worth,  in  our 
opinion ;  but  we  are  always  expensive 
in  Britain  when  we  desire  to  oe  ener- 
getic. We  shall  build  iron-clad  ves- 
sels for  much  less  than  that  some 
day ;  but  if  ever  we  should  not  be 
able  to  do  so,  an  officer,  who  for^ 
years  has  had  his  attention  di-* 
rected  to  the  subject,  assures  us 
that  one  gun  covered  by  a  shield 
of  iron  on  board  a  ship,  is  equal 
to  ten  guns  mounted  in  an  ordinary 
three-decked  line -of- battle  ship  of 
wood ;  and  as  the  broadside  of  our 
Royal  Albert  counts  sixty  gnns,  the 
iron-dad  vessel  of  six  guns  of  a  side 
would  be  her  match.  The  Warrior 
or  Defiance,  therefore,  with  their  36 
guns,  are  each  eaual  to  three  of  our 
largest  three-decKers  as  engines  of 
war.  Why,  then,  be  so  startled  be- 
cause they  cost  as  much  1  Captain 
Coles  estimates  the  value  of  the 
largest  frigate  (iron-cased)  of  36  guns 
at  £320,000.  The  value  of  three 
Royal  Alberts  or  Dukes  of  Welling- 
ton would  be  about  £600,000 ;  and  as 
an  investment  for  public  security  the 
former  would  be  the  better  property, 
although  not  ouite  so  ornamental. 
The  relative  fighting  powers  of  guns 
and  crews  properlv  sheltered,  from 
those  placed  in  ships  pervious  to 
every  missile,  is  very  remarkable; 
but  no  one  can  form  a  better  estimate 
upon  the  subject  than  the  gallant 
officer  above  quoted,  for  his  experi- 
ence extends  through  eveiy  action  in 
which  our  wooden  fleet  was  engaged 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  we  entirely 
adopt  his  opinions.  After  the  ex- 
pnense  of  these  vessels,  the  next  ques- 
tion has  been  their  sea-worthmess 
and  speed,  combined  with  their  cap- 
ability of  canying  guns  well  above 
water. 


So  &r  as  ■ea-worthiness  goes,  the 
question  can  neyer  have  been  dis- 
passionately   considered,   or    there 
wonid  not  haye  been  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject    To  bring  it  home  to 
the  minds  of  the  general  reader : 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  of  120  guns,  and  with 
nomimdlv  three,  but  actually  four 
fighting  decks,  be  taken  into  a  basin 
— that  we  cut  off  from  that  towering 
structure  all  the  wood,  decks,  and 
sides  above  her  lower  gun  batteiy, 
leaving  her  say  sixteen  guns  of  a 
side ;  and  that  we  throw  into  a  huge 
scale  and  have  weighed,  all  that  oai, 
teak,    bolts^    treenails,   plank,  and 
beams;  add  to  that  the  88  guns  and 
carriages,  with  a  hundred  rounds  of 
shot  and  powder  for  each  of  those 
88  guns,  as  well  as  other  fighting 
gear;  then,  let  the  800  seamen  be- 
fonging  to  those  decks  be  requested 
to  get  into  the   scale  with  their 
clothing  and  three  months'  provi- 
sions,  as  well  as  six  weeks'  water, 
and  an  aggr^ate  of  weight  remoyed 
out  of  that  three- decked  ship  would 
apfiear  on  the  index  of  the  steelyard 
which  would  astonish  most  people. 
For  instance,   we   have  calcula^ 
roughly,  and  at  the  lowest  figure, 
what  the  fighting  gear  alone  upon 
those  three  removed  decks  would 
be,  and  the  result  is  no  less  than 
1100  odd  tons  weight*    Now,  we 
maintain  that,  if  on  the  remaining 
portion  of  that  ship's  side,  iron  be 
spread  equal  in  weight  to  that  re- 
moved, there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
sound  reason  why  sndi  a  cut^own 
three-decker  should  not  be  a  better 
ship  than  when  all  those  weights 
were  piled  upon  top  one  of  the  other 
to  a  height  of  fifty  feet?    Will  not 
the  eame  steam-power  move   the 
same  weight  faster  when  the  hull 
offers  smaller  resistance  to  winds  and 
beating  seas,  and  when  the  masts  and 
spars  are  proportionately  reduced  ? 
Will  her  weights  be  worse,  or  more 
trying  to  her  sides  in  a  tempest,  be- 
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cause  they  are  lower  and  neuei  the 
element  that  supports  them!  As- 
suredly not    Anc^  if  we  take  can 
that  on  the  displacement,  or  bottom, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  rasiSed  ^Royil 
Albert,   we  take  care  to  pUeeales 
weight  of  armour  than  it  bid  to 
carry  in  timber  and  metal  wben  she 
was   a  three-decker,  will  not  ha 
lower  tier  of  guns  be  higher  out  of 
water?  Of  course  they  wiU.  Theaall 
we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  thii  in  mind 
—to  take  care  that  the  displaoemeztt 
of  these  new  Warriors  is  equal  to  the 
weight  to  be  carried;  and  they  vill 
then  be  fleeter,  safer,  stouter  ships  at 
sea,  and  as  good  a  protection  to  Old 
England  for  years  to  come,  as  our 
wooden  walls  were  in  years  gone  by. 
We  should  only  tire  our  readen  bj 
dwelling  longer  on  the  point  of  sea- 
worthiness, which,  after  all,  is  at- 
tested by  the  GJoire,  and  we  hope 
will  very  soon  be  by  oar  Warrior 
and  Defiance.     Speed  is  the  next 
hobby-horse  of  the  oppositiin.  They 
wiU  be  of  no  use  unless  they  are 
fibster  than  wooden  ships^  thej  argse. 
Why  so?    Ifthey  are  as  &st, surely 
they  will  be  as  eood  ;  and  thoj  m 
more  nonsense  talked  of  the  speed  of 
our   great   frigates  and   liiwn  of 
wood,  than  unprofesdonal  men  are 
perhaps  aware.     The  measured  nule 
at   Stokes'   Bay,  upon  which  de- 
pends the  question  ol  the  oonstniaor 
and  contractor,  the  school  of  naral 
architecture  and  the  eogioeei^  ro(- 
filling  all  expectation  of  a  confid- 
ing Admiralty  and  a  generous  coun- 
try, is  one  thing ;  a  knot  by  the  stop* 
log  three  months  afterwnis  agautt 
a  moderate  breew  and  besd  sea  m 
the  Atiantic,  is,  as  the  Spawmto 
even  know,  quite  an  "oTra  ww. 
When  the  reader  takes  up  the  1  ^ 
and  finds  that  H.M.S.  Scraimer,  oT 
90  guns,  went  in  Stokes  Bay  13.» 
knotsj  equal  to  so  many  more J^^ 
and  only  required  the  length  a  m- 
mouth  Breakwater  to  tum.^. ,^ 
must  not  run  away  with  the  w» 


'-Ty^S  **«^  gnu— its  gear,  shot,  shell,  powder,  fte.— as  12  tons,  i^P^^^^ 


!  1056  tODS,  +  50 


,   .   _ .  tons  for  arms  and  ammnnition  of  the  800  aesmen  im  J"^^ 

This  estimate  will  be  a  low  one,  because  there  are  a  multitude  of  smaU  »ww 
supplied  for  the  serrioe  of  a  man-of-war's  armament,  all  of  which  wonld  be  vonde^ 
fully  reduced  in  cutting  a  three-decker  down  to  a  single-decked  ship. 
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tliat  it  will  often  be  bo.    Ten  knots 
^will  probably  be  her  natural  speed. 
—  a  very  good   speed,   too,  — ana 
against  a  ooable-reefed  breeze  and 
liead  sea,  proud  must  be  the  naval 
centurion  whose  bark  will  go  steadily 
lialf  that  number  of  miles  oer  hour ; 
and  in  either  case  we  should  be  very 
sorry  to  pay  the  bill  for  caulking 
seams,  docking  for  leaks,  or  repiiring 
defects  oi  the  Screamer.   We  dare 
not  tell  all  the  stories  we  know  on 
that  head ;  but  great  speed  in  great 
ships  is  a  popular  error,  except  when 
the  wind  is  fiur,  or  water  nice  and 
smooth.  But  allow  that  ten  knots  can 
often,  onderfavourable  circumstances, 
he  steadily  maintained  in  wooden  ves- 
sds,  is  there  any  reason  why  as  much 
should  not  be  done  by  our  mail-clad 
ones  1  For  our  part,  we  think  handi- 
ness  and  light  draught  of  water  far 
more   important   pomts,  and   urge 
that  they  should  not  be  sacrificed  to 
speed.    Actions  are  never  fought  at 
high  steaming  speed.   There  are  fifty 
reasons  against  doing  so.    Chasing 
is  all  very  well ;  but  a  long  pair  of 
legs  will  only  insure  occasional  safe- 
ty, not  victory,  against  the  Gloire. 
Oar  long-range  guns  place  a  wooden 
enemy  under  fire  at  three  or  four 
miles  distance;  he  would  have  to 
come  as  near  as  that  to  know  what 
the  slow  ship  was  made  of.    Hon- 
our would  forbid  that  the  wooden 
Screamer  of  90  guns  should  leave 
the  36-gun  Turtle  without  trying  a 
throw,    and    then   God    help   the 
Screamer!     On  the  one  side,  im- 
munity from   every  projectile  but 
solid  snot,  delivered  at  a  half-musket 
range;   on  the   other  900   gallant 
men,   working  over  magazines   of 
powder  and  shell,  furnaces  and  boil- 
ers, contained  within  a  hull  of  wood 
— a  huge  target  of  living  creatures 
and  explosive  inflammaole  matter, 
through  which  every  hellish  inven- 
tion of  shell,  hot  shot  and  rockets, 
can  run  riot.     Heaven  help  brave 
men  thus  sacrificed.     Oh  !  but  you 
have  your  weak  points,  too,  insist  the 
believers  in  wood.     You  fight  in  a 
case!mate;  but  then  your  ports  must 
be  open,  and  through  them,  by  aid 
of  my  rifled  guns,  I  throw  shells 
filled  with  inflammable  matter,  and 
hoist  you  in  your  own  petard.    We 
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demur  to  this  statement  on  two 
ffTound&  In  the  first  place,  we  can 
fight  without  even  opening  a  port- 
hole ;  and,  in  the  next,  a  correctly- 
constructed  war-ship  should  have  no 
wood  whatever  emploved  in  her  hull 
or  lower  masts— nothing  to  ignite 
except  her  stores.  The  mode  in 
whicn  men-of-war  can  be  constructed 
to  fight  their  guns,  and  elevate  or 
train  them  without  exposing  an  aper- 
ture to  the  enemy's  fire  of  more  tnan 
34  inch  diameter,  involves  a  long 
mechanical  explanation,  ill  adapted 
to  the  tastes  ot  our  general  readers. 
We  must,  therefore,  ask  them  to 
accept  our  statement  for  the  present 
that  the  difficulty  has  been  met  by 
Captain  Coles,  and  that  we  believe  a 
modification  of  his  cupola  may  be 
even  applied  to  the  ports  of  such 
ships  as  the  Warrior,  and  keep 
out,  at  any  rate,  shells,  rockets,  or 
hot  shot  These  cupola,  or  shield- 
ships,  will  be  hereafter  described; 
models  of  them  may  be  seen  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution; 
and  the  difficulty  of  fighting  a  gun 
without  opening  a  huge  port  has 
been  solved. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  two  next  objections,  which 
are  brought  forward  with  a  view 
to  frighten  us.  It  is  disheartening, 
says  one  statesman,  to  think  that, 
after  all  the  exertions  and  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  two  last  years, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  is 
time,  material,  and  monev  thrown 
away.  We  have  just  got  fifty  eicrew 
line-of-battle  ships,  are  they  to  be 
burnt?  or,  like  our  sailing  three- 
decker  and  screw  block-ships,  to  be 
consigned  to  the  limbo  of  the  mis- 
takes of  this  century  ? 

We  think  all  this  alarm— all  these 
fears— uncalled  for.  Keep  all  the 
wooden  vessels  of  war  that  we  now 
have,  but  build  no  more,  until  the 
new  experiment  in  iron  has  had  a 
fair  trial  If,  as  we  firmly  believe,  the 
Gloire  and  Warrior  class  prove  to 
be  steps  in  the  right  direction,  all  we 
shall  have  to  do  will  be  to  cut  down 
the  big  three-deckers,  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  described,  and  put 
the  wooden  frigates  into  armour. 
Iron  plates  over  wooden  shells  will 
not   be  as   strong  and  perfect  as* 
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iron  plates  over  iron  shells  or  hulls  ; 
bat  inasmuch  as  our  great  naval 
rival  Franbe  is,  from  necessity,  oblig- 
ed to  adopt  the  former  mode  of  car- 
rying armour,  let  us,  for  convenience 
and  economy's  sake,  do  likewise. 
Our  new  50-gun  frigates  may  be  con- 
verted into  8 -gun  corvettes;  our 
corvettes  into  mail-clad  gun  vessels. 
Ships  that  cannot  carry  4^ -inch 
plates  had  better  carry  3-inch  ones, 
rather  than  none  at  all ;  for  it  is 
known  that  a  plate  of  one  inch  in 
thickness  is  impenetrable  to  every 
description  of  ordinary  shell  and 
liot  shot.  Let  us  go  to  work  with 
a  will  upon  the  subject,  earnestly, 
not  recklessly.  France  is  building 
no  more  wooden  line -of -battle 
ships,  but  next  spring  she  is  to  have 
ten  Gloires  in  the  water,  it  is  said. 
Why  should  we  not  on  tne  1st  May 
have  as  many  wooden  ships  in  ar- 
mour? We  can,  at  any  rate,  with 
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these  hold  our  own,  whilst  the  en- 
tirely iron  vessels  are  preparing  at 
a  steadier  and  surer  pace. 

To  the  royal  navy,  and  the  sailors, 
as  well  as  merchants  of  England,  the 
problem  to  be  worked  oat  by  theae 
iron- clad  ships  is  one  of  the  deepest 
interest— the  deepest  moment  The 
Beport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Defences  of  Great  Britain  tacitly 
admitted  that,  in  our  wooden  walls, 
England  could  no  longer  rely  for  se< 
cunty  against  insult  and  inrasioD. 
We  who,  in  times  gone  by,  with 
ships  of  oak,  swept  our  enemies  from 
the  seas,  can  with  ships  of  iron  do 
as  much  fbr  the  future.  W**  baye 
the  iron,  the  coal,  and  the  skil!  in 
this  country  to  preserve  to  U8  our 
proud  supremacy,  and  to  enable 
us  to  repeat  at  Cherbourg  or  Cron- 
stadt  the  deeds  of  Copenhagen  and 
theNile.  InfchewordsofthePruasian 
Marshal,"  Forward  r 
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We  have  been  eamestlyreqaeBted 
by  an  old  lady  to  go  to  the  War-O^ce, 
and  before  finally  deciding  in  favour 
of  iron  against  wood,  to  inspect  some 
excellent  photographs  of  the  effects 
of  rifled  cannon  against  the  poor 
Tmsty  and  other  mail-clad  target& 
She  tonchingly  adds,  that  her  son  is 
a  naval  officer,  that  the  great  ambi- 
tion of  her  life  has  been  to  see  the 
dear  boy  a  captain  of  a  three^ecker, 
with  her  three  rows  of  ports,  gilt 
figure-head,  and  ensign  drooping  bo 
gracefully  over  the  stem;  that  she 
would  Imve  died  happy  could  she 
have  once  seen  him  "  make  it  dght 
o'clock  "  on  board  the  Buke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  everybody  saluting  him,  the 
colours  going  up,  yards  going  across, 
bands  playing,  all  the  Doatswains'- 
mates  chirruping,  all  the  midship- 
men runnii^  about,  and  one  thousand 
men  watching  the  nod  of  her  swan- 
like boy.  We  feel  for  her  deeply; 
we  know  that  her  son,  who  is  almost 
goose  enough  to  make  one  a  convert 
to  competitive  examinations  for  the 
rank  or  captain,  must  by  her  £unDy 
interest  very  soon  get  such  a  ship, 
and  we  would  spare  her  feelings  by 
letting  him  have  one  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  must  not  be.  We  have 
had  enough  of  these  now  useless, 
over-grown,  but  highly  ornamental 
ships,  mere  dreams  in  wood ;  and  duty 
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compels  us  to  take  a  common-sense 
view  both  of  her  motherly  olyect  and 
proposal 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen 
sufficient  of  the  efiects  of  round  shot 
and  rifled  balls  to  readily  believe  that 
th6i8  has  been  fracture,  splinter,  and 
wreck.  The  man  who  mndes  that 
iron  vessels  are  indestructible,  must 
be  a  simpleton;  but  we  again  repeat, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  such  de- 
struction can  be  inflicted  will  be 
from  guns  equally  or  better  shielded 
in  iron  casemates.  ~  Those  photo- 
graphs go  to  prove  that  fact,  and  no 
more :  and  they  bear  in  no  way  upon 
the  relative  destructibility  of  armour- 
clad  ships  as  compared  with  ordinary 
wooden  vessels.  To  do  so,  photo- 
graphs should  have  been  taken  of  the 
effectsof  an  equal  quantity  of  missiles, 
at  equal  distances  and  under  exactly 
similar  circumstances,  against  a 
wooden  vessel  of  ordiiiary  size  and 
scantling.  The  comparison  then 
would  be  of  some  service,  and  we 
should  be  by  no  means  afraid  of  the 
issue. 

We  will  suggest  an  experiment 
which  would  fairly  test  the  question. 
Take  the  Tmsty,  and  one  of  our  use- 
less screw  block-ships— theBlenheim, 
for  instance;  equip  them  perfectly 
for  a  sea  cruise,  but  with  old  stores. 
Take  any  vessel  that  we  may  possess, 
2\j 
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equipped  with  ArmBtrong^Bgana,  and 
proceed  on  a  fine  day  to  sea,  bo  as  to 
obtain  a  6000  or  8000  yards'  clear 
range.  Commence  action  against 
the  Blenheim,  leaving  in  her  dum- 
mies instead  of  her  crew,  and  close 
her  steadily  from  a  distance  of  4 
miles,  at  a  speed  of  4  miles  an 
hour  ;  use  every  missile,  shot,  shell, 
rocket,  &c. ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
hour,  when  alongside  of  her,  if  she 
exists,  take  photographs. 

Then  take  the  Trusty,  and  treat 
her  in  exactly  a  similar  manner,  with 
equal  quantity  of  projectilea  The 
companson  between  the  two  sets  of 
photographs  will,  we  think,  be  highly 
instructive  and  convincing.  We  say 
that  the  closing  rate  should  be  4 
knots  per  hour,  because  it  would,  in 
chasing,  require  a  vast  superiority  of 
speed  to  come  up  with  an  unwilling 
foe  at  a  greater  rate. 

At  the  same  time  another  set  of 
experiments  should  be  tried.  Take  a 
wooden  line-of-battle  ship ;  an  iron 
battery,  with  upright  sines ;  and  a 
floating  butt,  constructed  on  the 
model  of  the  ship,  with  the  angulat- 
ed  armour  patented  by  Mr  Jones : 

Sut  these  three  obiects  at  the  same 
istance  from  solid  OS-pounders^  or 
100-pounder  Armstrongs;  then  open 
fire  on  them,  and  let  us  see  whioh 
is  first  shattered  into  a  wreck.  If 
the  iron  vessel  with  the  sloping  arm- 
our sinks  first,  we  will  promise  no 
longer  to  urge  the  adoption  of  iron 
plates  as  a  defence  for  snips  of  war ; 
out  until  experiments  of  some  such 
comprehensive  character  are  carried 
out,  we  shall,  relying  upon  accessible 
data,  urge  to  the  utmost  this  most 
necessary  measure.  Of  the  ultimate 
success  of  iron-clad  ships  we  have  no 
misgivings.  There  will  be  failures. 
The  Gloire  and  Warrior,  within  ten 
years,  will  he  superseded  by  improve- 
ments upon  the  ideas  of  Jones's  angu- 
lated  side,  and  Captain  Coles's  shot- 
proof  battery;  but  the  grand  fact 
will  steadily  work  its  way,  that  iron- 
clad ships  are  the  only  ones  fit  for 
warlikejpurposes. 

The  ^tm^«.  amongst  all  its  great 
acts   of  public   utility,  never   did 
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Great  Britain  a  better  aemoe  tba 
when,  with  the  oo-openiti(m  of  jtg 
brethren  of  the  press,  it  placed  this 
question  clearly  before  the  people  of 
t  nis  country  ;  but  for  that  aid,  sodi 
men  as  Capt-ain  Halsted,  bowerer 
earnest,  would  have  been  eqoslly  soc- 
cessful  had  they  tried  to  make  con- 
verts of  the  Horse -Guards'  dock 
or  the  lion  over  Nortbumberkad 
House.  They  have  smoothed  the 
way  for  this  great  reform,  and  oor 
progress  now  depends  upcm  the 
energy  and  expenditure  of  the  &d- 
peror  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  Ad- 
miralty. His  fri^te  the  Gloiie 
has  tested  the  fact  of  iron-dad  Tea- 
sels being  seaworthy  or  otherwise ;  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  gonboaU 
can  and  should  likewise  cany  a  shot 
and  shell-proof  battery— he  is  goini; 
to  have  300  rifled  cannon  afloat  ia 
iron-cased  ships  of  war  by  the  sprisg 
of  1861.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  follow 
suit,  and  sooner  or  later  be  ready  to 
make  as  good  a  show.  It  would  not 
be  naturtd  to  expect  that  this  change 
should  be  wrought  without  a  deal  of 
official  grumpineaa.  We  don't  mind 
that  ill-  temper  a  jot ;  on  the  ooDtraiv, 
we  enjoy  it  with  philosophical  com* 
placencv,  provided  they  move  on- 
^'Growl-and-go"  we  hold  to  be  a 
very  good  dog.  We  smile  when  we 
are  told  to  go  and  read  Sir  How- 
ard Doughis^  fifth  edition,*  where- 
in he  says — "It  is  generally  I*- 
lieved  that  iron  vessels,  howeTer 
convenient  and  advantageous  io 
other  respects,  are  utterly  un6t  for 
purposes  of  war ;"  and  that  he  is 
sure  "iron  vessels  are,  and  will  he 
found,  unfit  for  all  purposes  of  war,' 
even  to  carrying  troops :  becanse  we 
remember  the  fable  of  the  shield 
with  two  sides,  on  one  of  which 
some  men  alone  will  persiat  in 
gazing ;  and  we  can  point  to  tk 
Gloire  and  Warrior,  and  say  we 
utterly  and  entirely  disagree  with 
Sir  Howard  Douglas.  We  eojoy 
amazingljr  the  wrathful  indignation 
of  committee-men  who  for  years 
have  been  pondering  over  the  ques- 
tion and  have  not  arrived  at  Eoand 
point-blank  conclusions;  above all^ 


*  This  eminent  writer  on  naval  gunnery — the  founder  of  it,  we  may  say,  in  Bri- 
tain— deeerves  every  respect  at  our  bands  ;  but  although  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
be  guided  by  him  upon  questions  of  artiUerv,  still,  on  all  the  many  profenional 
points  involved  in  iron-clad  ships,  we  cannot  think  him  a  safe  or  impartial  guide. 
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do  ^w^e  cheer  with  delight  when  an 
indignant  Bomble  expresses  a  desire 
to  know,  sifj  '*  How  the  what's-his- 
name.   Printing -House  Square,  the 
Quarterly y  or  Blackwood,  could  know 
anything  about  the   subject,  when 
neither   one  or  the  other  were  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Badsgos.  or  the 
battle  of  Algiers?"     Ah  !  ah!  how 
ahould  they,  indeed  1    Yet  they  do ; 
it  arises  simply  from  the  fact,  that 
professional  men  are  probably  the 
writers  in  all  cases,  ana  that  it  is  a 
common-sense  question  which,  as  in 
the  great  case  of  "  Brown  Bess  verstts 
Miss  Minn^,'*  could  be  appreciated 
by  most  intelligent  people. 

We  will  now  to  the  more  serious 
part  of  our  task— that  of  conveying 
to  the  reader  the  nature  of  all  the 
"vast  changes  proposed,  and  to  show 
how  much  has  already  been  learnt 
^  since    the   Gloire   entered  her   na-^ 
"^   tural  element,  on  the  9th  July  1860. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  found  that 
a  ship  of  war  propelled  by  a  screw 
requires  to  be  constructed  upon  the 
foliowing  general  principles,  in  or- 
der that  her  steam-power  yield  the 
most  favourable  resalt,  combined  with 
ship  seaworthiness:  Her  length  re- 
quires to  be  seven  times  as  much,  and 
her  draught  ought  to  be  about  half  as 
much,  as  her  extreme  breadth.    The 
breadth,  it  will  be  observed,  is  there- 
fore the  most  important  quantity, 
for  on  it  depends  length  and  depth — 
,   ergo,  size  and  capacity.     In  a  nian- 
of-war  this  breadth— or  beam,  as  it  is 
called — depends  upon  her  armament ; 
and  up  to  the  present  day  heavy 
guns    require   greater   beam   than 
small  guns,  unless,  as  in  our  gun- 
boats, the  heavy  gun  works  on  a 
Ct  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and 
mes   a   starboard   or   larboard 
broadside  gun  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire.     In  all  other  vessels,  how- 
ever, including  the  Gloire  and  War- 
rior, the  old  fashion   of  broadside 
guns   is   adhered   to;   and,  conse- 
quently^ the  builder  has  to  allow,  in 
estimatmsc  the  beam  of  his  ship,  for 
the  guns  on  each  side  being  brought, 
when  S(}uare,  perfectly  within   the 
ship's  side,  to   enable  them  to  be 
loaded  ;  then  a  passage-way  has  to 
he  left  between  the  breech  of  the 
guns  and  the  hatchways;  and,  lastly, 
the  width  of  the  wide  hatchways 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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The  beam,  therefore,  of  an  ordinary 
man-of-war  may  be  said  to  be— 
thickness  of  sides  +  waterways  -f 
length  of  the  guns -{-gangways + 
width  of  the  hatchways  —  or  five 
items,  of  which  the  ^ns  and  hatch- 
ways are  the  most  impNortant^  and 
as  the  guns  have  been  increasing  in 
length  and  weight,  so  have  ships 
been  increasing  necessarily  in  quali- 
ties which  render  them  less  handy, 
less  able  to  navigate  shoal  or  nar- 
row seas ;  and,  inasmuch  as  size  re- 
Suiies  more  horse-power  of  steam  to 
rive  it,  engines  have  been  increas- 
ing, consumption  of  fuel  augment- 
ing, and  the  expense  of  naval  fleets, 
year  by  year,  arriving  at  a  still  more 
frightful  figure.  Beam,  therefore,  is 
the  difficulty,  let  that  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  we  will  pass  on  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  Gloire;  and 
our  reason  for  not  being  too  minute 
in  details  is  simply  this,  that  we  do 
not  think  she  is  at  all  the  model  for 
England  to  copj[,  any  more  than  the 
Lave  was  a  floating  battery  which  we 
should  have  closely  imitated  in  1855. 

Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  < 
vessel  of  250  feet  in  length,  and  21 
feet  beam,  with  almost  a  vertical 
stem,  a  French  stem,  and  consider- 
able sheer  in  her  upper  deck-line; 
she  has  twenty  small  ports  of  a  side, 
each  of  them  considerably  wider  than 
they  are  high ;  and  out  of  her  |>eer 
nineteen  rifled  50*pounders  of  a  side. 
The  ports,  at  the  lower  edge  or  "sill,* 
are  about  6  feet  out  of  water,  and  the 
top  of  her  bulwark  nearly  15  feet 
from  the  load  water-line.  She  has  only 
two  pivot- guns  on  her  upper  deck, 
but  there  is  an  iron  redoubt,  the  cap- 
tain's post,  which  is  loopholed,  and 
within  it  the  upper-deck  steering 
apparatus  is  fixed.  She  has  three 
schooner -looking  but  heavy  lower 
masts,  stuck  with  a  thoroughly  mi- 
litary air— bolt  upright— at  ordinary 
distances.  These  masts  have  very 
long  mastheads,  as  if  to  give  sup- 
port to  a  topmast  when  the  lower 
rigging  is  cut  away  or  cast  adrift. 
Gafl's  and  booms  denote  a  fore-and- 
aft  rig.  Her  bowsprit  is  a  movable 
one,  apparently  like  a  heavy  cut- 
tor's,  and  the  funnels  of  her  engines 
stand  between  the  main  and  mizen 
masts.  Her  endnes  are  of  900- 
horse  power,  and  her  crew  are  600 
stout    Frenchmen.      Such  is    the 
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Gloire  —  in  outward  appearance  a 
Teiy  different  craft  indeed  to  onr 
pretty  cocjuettish  corvettes  and  long 
dreamy  frigates  of  to-day.  But  she 
possesses  fighting  qualities  of  which 
none  of  them  can  boast.  The  whole 
side  of  the  Gloire  is  overlaid  with 
an  iron  mail,  said  by  excellent  au- 
thority to  be  really  of  steel,  which, 
tdthough  it  possibly  varies  at  the 
bow  and  stem,  is,  we  know,  in  the 
centre,  of  13  centimetres,  or  5.1  inches, 
thickness;  and  she  can  steam, under 
favourable  dircumstances,  12^  knots 
per  hour. 

In  the  construction  of  this  strange 
vessel,  Mons.  Dupuis  de  Lome  has 
estimated  that  she  shall  carry  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  projectiles  for  ner  ordnance, 
and  three  months'  provisions  for  her 
orew.  Her  great  steam-power,  and 
consequent  consumption  of  coal,  na- 
turally reduces  the  lasting  power  of 
her  coal-bunkers ;  but  at  full  speed 
she  still  carries  five  days'  coal ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  that 
speed  is  13— and  the  Gloire  assur- 
edly goes  11  knots  easily— the  dis- 
tance which  she  can  traverse  be- 
tween her  coaling  stations  will  be 
1300  miles,  and  ample  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  for  operations  in  Eu- 
ropean waters  between  the  Sea  of 
Azov  and  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  where 
there  are  no  coaling  stations  so 
much  as  1000  miles  apart.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention,  either, 
that  the  upper  deck,  or  roof  of 
her  casemated  battery,  is  eighteen 
inches  thick,  so  as  to  give  partial 
security  from  a  vertical  fire :  and 
that  her  stem  is  so  dear  of  all  the 
usual  fancy-work,  that  the  Gloire 
may,  whenever  necessity  calls,  use 
it  as  a  means  of  running  down 
a  disabled  enemy.  This  vessel  is 
now  going  from  port  to  port,  test- 
ing her  qualities  by  an  autumnal 
cruise,  and  enabling  the  officers  at 
the  various  naval  establishments  to 
visit  and  report  upon  her.  As  yet^ 
the  opinions  of  the  French  authori- 
ties are  all  in  favour  of  the  principle 
upon  which  she  is  built ;  the  other 
nme  vessels,  whose  shells  have  been 
prepared,  are  about  to  be  armoured ; 
and  such  faith  has  the  success  of  the 
Gloire  given  to  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
nne,  and  Emperor,  that  a  hundred 
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gunboats  have  just  been  (^exed,  aD 
of  which  are  to  carry  armooi  ina 
grreater  or  less  degree ;  and  by  ^ 
time  the  violets  bloom  in  186l,Fn&oe 
will  have  three  hundred  lifled  gun 
afloat,  in  iron-dad  ^ps  of  vai-of 
one  class  and  the  other— vessels  that 
will  laugh  at  all  the  brick  and  mor. 
tar,  stone  and  earth,  of  our  new  ooast 
defences. 

It  is,  however,  right  to  meatioB 
that,  having  a  vertical  instead  of  aa 
inclined  armour,  the  Gloiie  labonn, 
so  far  as  mail-clad  ships  of  var  are 
concerned,  under  the  diaadyantage 
of  having  ports  upon  the  ordinaiy 
principle,  as  well  as  being  obM 
to  confine  the  crew  in  hot  veather 
to  such  a  casemated  dongeon.  Of 
course,  this  first  of  sesrgoing  and  £ut 
iron-clad  war-ships  has  defects;  bot 
this,  at  any  rate^  she  has  fully  proved, 
that  the  Gloire  is  as  good  a  sea-boat 
as  any  of  our  new  heavy  ships,  and 
does  not  strain  or  rack  a  jot  moie. 
From  the  citadel  being  spread  all 
over  the  vessel,  she  floats  as  deep  u 
a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  h^  ports 
can  no  more  be  opened  in  a  ctobb 
sea,  when  going  full  speed,  than 
could  be  the  lower-deck  ports  of  oar 
Renown  or  Hero.  But  with  her 
speed  she  will  naturally  select  her 
own  time  and  weather  for  action ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
Gloire  is  actually  afloat,  «id  pos- 
sesses the  following  peculiar  adran- 
tages  over  every  vessel  of  war  in  oor 
fleet,  she  is  indeed  a  craft  to  liakt 
the  thoughtful  ponder : — 

She  is  faster  than  any  vessd  ve 
possess,  packets  and  yachts  excepted 
— they  are  vulnerable  to  shell  and 
hot  shot,  to  which  she  is  perfectly 
invulnerable.  Rifled  balls  will  teQ 
on  our  wooden  ships  at  5000  yards 
distance — the  Gloire  is  invulnerable 
even  to  those  missiles,  until  ap- 
proached to  within  400  yards :  these 
tacts  speak  for  themselves. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Warrior- 
English  mail-clad  frigate— rapidly 
being  perfected  in  the  works  of  tk 
Thames  Iron-ship  Company  at  Black- 
wall.  We  will  go  down  to  herto- 
gether,  taking  a  ticket  at  the  Fen- 
church  Street  Station,  and  leaving 
so  as  to  reach  the  Warrior  during 
the  dinner -hour  of  the  workmen, 
and  thus  avoid  the  terrible  noise  of 
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all  those  thoiusand  hammers,  playing 
away  upou  as  many  rivet-heads. 

We  are  shot  out  at  the  Blackwall 
terminus  J  the  day  is  fine,  and  the 
platform  is  alive  with  all  tnose  plea- 
sant people  seen  where  sailors  most 
do  congregate.  There  has  heen  a 
launch  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford 
of  some  wooden  frigates ;  and  the 
people  of  whom  we  inquire  for  the 
big  mano'-war  building  somewhere 
near  Blackwall,  insist  upon  our  tak- 
ing the  next  steamer  up-river,  whilst 
a  very  unwholesome-looking  water- 
man unblushin^ly  says^  "  ruU  you 
about  for  a  shilling,  sir;  take  you 
to  Woolwich  quite  as  fast  as  the 
steamer,  sir ;"  and  we  occasion  great 
scandal  to  two  verv  demure-looking 
young  ladies,  displaving  the  latest 
thing  in  Ma^nta  and  Solferino,  and 
whose  cousins,  they  declare,  are 
mates  aboard  of  the  Indiaman  in 
the  river,  by  confounding  the  false 
-waterman,  in  the  words  of  Mrs  Mala* 
prop,  "  That  no  mortal  man  should 
ever  pull  us  about"  The  ladies  say, 
"Oh I  I  never,**  but  look  forgiveness 
as  we  hasten  over  the  swing  bridge 
and  steer,  as  it  were,  a  little  lower 
down  the  river.  A  brass  plate  is  at 
last  found  on  a  little  door  in  a  dead 
wall,  behind  which,  by  the  demoni' 
acal  noise  of  rivetting,  we  feel  as- 
sured that  something  even  worse 
than  an  iron-clad  vessel  must  be 
constructing.  We  sign  our  names, 
and  tumble  into  a  wilderness  of  old 
Bciaps  of  wood  and  iron,  cross  a  rery 
dirty-looking  ditch  which  once  re- 
presented a  tributary  of  the  Thames, 
and  stand  beside  the  largest  ship  in 
the  navy— yet  the  first-bom  of  our 
future  fleet  of  iron-clad  vessels.  If 
this  is  the  baby,  we  exclaim,  what 
will  the  full-grown  man  be  1  How- 
ever, there  is  no  time  to  apostroph- 
ise ;  the  workmen  suddenly  announce 
something  to  one  another  with  cries 
which  make  us  for  a  minute  soppoee 
that  all  hands  are  on  the  point  of 
being  blown  up !  We  stand  breathr 
less  J  every  hammer  stops  as  if  by 
magic  j  the  cries  cease,  and  out  and 
away  on  all  sides  they  rush  and  are 
gone,  with  a  celerity  only  known  to 
a  dockyard  mattie  when  it  is  time  to 
cease  work.  It  is  one  o'clock,  and  all 
the  workmen  are  off  to  dinner.  Mr 
Bascomba,  the  naval  supervisor  of 
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the  contract  for  building  the  War- 
rior, is  good  enough  to  stay  and  ex- 
Slain.  He  has  been  probably  all  his 
fe  building  wooden  ships,  and  now, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  just  when  he 
might  look  forward  with  justice  to 
immortality  in  launching  his  own 
three-deckers,  finds  himself — most 
cruel  fate— placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  uphiU  task  of  construct- 
ing iron-clad  ships  of  war.  We  feel 
deeply  for  him :  the  subject  is  one 
far  too  painful  for  us  even  to  allude 
to;  we  press  his  hand,  however,  with 
sympathetic  grief,  and  internally 
pledge  ourselves  to  be  sparing  in  our 
criticisms  of  these  honest  wooden 
ship-builders,  and  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  when  we  find  them  plastering 
tons  of  useless  ornament  on  to  bows 
and  stems  which  should  be  sharp 
and  clean  as  those  of  a  whale-boat 

We  stand  under  her  keel— a  long 
line  of  360  feet  That  keel,  however, 
is  within  the  iron  skin,  which  is  here 
11  inch  thick;  and  this  skin  gra- 
dually decreases  in  thickness  as  it 
approaches  the  water-line,  or  rather 
to  5  feet  6  inches  below  the  water- 
line,  where  it  bends  sharply  inwards, 
forming  a  recess  in  her  side  to  the 
depth  of  about  22  inches.  Forward 
and  aft  the  bottom  of  the  Warrior  is 
sharp,  and  augurs  great  speed ;  but 
amioships,  we  regret  to  see,  that  in- 
stead of  being  almost  flat,  the  floor 
has  a  considerable  rise  on  either  side 
from  the  keel,  forming  a  midship 
section  much  more  like  a  Y  than  a 
tJ.  This  promises  to  encourt^e  her 
rolling  propensities;  and  as  if  there 
was  anxiety  upon  that  point,  we  see, 
by  way  of  checking  such  a  tendency, 
four  little  ridges  or  rolling-pieces  fas- 
tened on  to  her  bottom  in  lines  par^ 
allel  to  the  keel.  Should  the  Warrior 
touch  the  ground  anywhere— and  her 
business  will  be  to  get  as  close  to  an 
enemy's  fortress  as  possible— those 
anti-rolling-pieces  will  readily  come 
off,  and  she  will  then,  we  think,  roll 
most  cheerily.  Her  stem  frame  is 
rather  backward,  owing  to  the  care 
necessary  in  working  the  huge  masses 
of  iron  required  for  her  two  stera- 

Cand  the  connecting  keel-piece, 
/-five  tons  of  wrought-iron  stand 
before  us  in  two  solid  vertical  mabses, 
connected  at  their  base ;  through  the 
foremost  one,  in  a  huge  loop,  will 
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work  the  acrew-aliaft,  and  upon  the 
after  stern-post  will  bans  the  rud- 
der—quite weight  enougn,  we  saj, 
suspended  at  the  extreme  end  of 
Bucn  a  fine  wedge-shaped  after-body ; 
and  looking  up,  we  express  anxiety 
lest  one  pound  of  unnecessary  mat- 
ter should  be  put  on  to  the  stem  of 
the  Warrior. 

Now  for  the  stem  ;  "  What  a  glo- 
rious bow,"  is  the  involuntary  excla- 
mation of  all,  as  we  see  it  springing 
up  in  a  perfect  line,  for  form,  speed, 
and  buoyancy.     We  pat  the  sharp 
fore-foot  in  love  and  good- will,  and 
think  of  the  bright  days  and  stormy 
nights  during  which  that  keen  wedge 
of  iron  will  cleave,  please  Ood,  through 
the  blue  ocean,  making  a  way  of 
safety  and  of  glorvfor  the  orave  hearts 
that  tread  her  decks.     The  worthy 
superintendent  understands  and  ap- 
preciates  our   praiBe   and   admira- 
tion.   Look  to  your  racing  laurels, 
oh  Gloire !     Here  comes  the  keel 
that  will  match,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
beat  you,  so  far  as  greyhound  quali- 
ties are  concerned.    To  get  a  better 
view  of  the  Warrior's  beauty,  we  ad- 
vance and  look  upwards.     The  eye 
runs  up  a  perfect  line  for  some  dis- 
tance.   When — no !  yes !  there  is  no 
mistake !  By  the  sbade  of  the  immor- 
tal Brunei,  here,  on  a  stem  and  bow 
as  fine  as— ay,  finer  than— that  of  his 
Great    Eastern,   they  are  building 
something — a  nose,  a  head,  a  thing, 
an   excrescence  —  which,  since  the 
days   of  the    Henri    Grace-k-Dieu, 
builders  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  stick  on  to  the  fore-end  of  our 
ships.     "How  can  walkee  suppose 
no  have  got  eye?**  inquires  the  sa- 
gacious shipwright  of  Canton,  when 
you  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
folly  of  painting  an  eye  two  feet  long 
on  either  bow  of  his  junk.   Surelv  we 
are  as  silly  to  pile  useless  we^hts 
upon  the  extreme  edge  of  that  long 
wedge-like  body.     But  there  it  is, 
twenty   tons  at  least  of  iron  and 
wood,  to  be  finished  off,  no  doubt, 
with  a  colossal  figure  of  an  admirars 
daughter  carrying  a  full-blown  tulip. 

'^ot  We  ione  away  with  that  'hSi 
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knee,  we  will  not  say  like  the  Gloire, 
because  we  agree  with  you  that 
we  need  not  imitate  any  one;  bat 
surely  the  beauty  of  the  Great  East- 
ern, the  ease  with  which  her  sharp 
straight  stem  cleaved  the  gr^  seas 
of  the  Atlantic,  justified  us  in  try- 
ing to  adopt  It  in  the  navy." 
"  Lord,  sir,"  says  the  worthy  ship- 
builder, **do  you  think  so?"  I 
wonder  at  your  eye  having  become 
so  depraved,  he  seems  t^  add,  for 
he  smiles  pitifully  at  our  taste,  and, 
describing  a  curve  of  beauty  in  the 
air,  pronounces  that  straight  lines  to 
stems  are  offensive  to  orthodox  and 
naval  eyes  in  general.  We  could  find 
fault,  but  will  not  unnecessarily,  for, 
after  all,  the  Warrior  cannot  be  per- 
fect j  and  one  defect,  more  or  less, 
signifies  little.  We  shall  be  wiser 
some  day  in  the  matter  of  long  bow- 
sprits, heavy  heads,  figures^  and  cot- 
waters.  They  should  nave  gone  oat 
when  long  lean  bows  came  in. 

We  now  reach  to  the  indined 
plane,  whidi  enables  us  to  ascend 
the  scaffolding  against  the  sides  ^ 
this  naval  leviathan,  and  here  meet 
a  communicative  friend,  who  throws 
much  light  upon  the  vesseL  ^'  Pray,* 
we  remark,  *'  why  was  the  first  at-, 
tempt  to  build  an  iron-clad  sea-going 
vessel  carried  out  on  so  ponderous  a 
scale,  for  this  craft  is  the  tonnage 
of  two  Royal  Alberts  V  "  Because," 
replied  he,  "  this  vessel  is  simply  con- 
strncted  to  beat  the  Gloire.  Just 
in  the  same  way,  because  the  Yan- 
kees launched  unwieldy  frigates,  we 
considered  it  necessary  to  do  the 
same,  ^  Humph  !  **  we  ejaculate ; 
and  we  arrive  where  the  iron  skin 
from  the  keel  falls  sharply  inwards, 
forming  a  recess  in  the  Wiurrior's 
side.  In  this  recess,  which  extends 
for  213  feet  longitudinally,  and  from 
a  depth  of  6  feet  6  inches  bdow 
the  water  line,  to  the  height  of  her 
main  deck  beams,  a  double  layer 
of  teak  beams  is  firmly  secured ; 
one  of  10  inches  thickness,  pass- 
ing longitudinally;  and  the  other 
8  inches  thick,  vertically.  This 
^^ood-work,  called  the  packing,  is 
then  overlaid  by  the  armour-plates, 
oi  wrought  iron,  4^  inches  thick, 
the  whole  filling  up  the  recess  in 
her  side,  and  forming  a  united  thick- 
nesai,  of  wood  and  armour,  of  28 
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inches.  This  does  not  include  the 
inner  skin,  and  a  perfect  network  of 
diagonal  and  vertical  angle-irons, 
^hich  serve  to  support  the  ponder- 
ous sides  of  the  Warrior.  The  ar- 
mour, it  will  thus  be  seen,  merely 
extends  over  213  feet  of  the  426 
which  the  Warrior  measures  over 
all,  leaving  207  feet  unaccounted 
for  as  an  armour-clad  ship.  She  is 
only,  strictly  speaking^  an  iron-clad 
ship  at  her  centre,  with  two  weak 
or  ordinary  ends,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  formidable 
citadel  floated  by  the  displacement  of 
its  own  body,  and  assisted  by  two 
huge  caissoons,  one  at  either  end. 
We  do  not  dislike  the  idea  ;  it  pro- 
mises many  good  qualities— seawor- 
thiness, speeo,  buoyancy— the  perfect 
separation  of  the  abode  of  the  seamen 
from  their  fighting  quarters  —  the 
perfect  division  of  the  casemate  from 
the  barrack.  "  Bono,  Johnny,"  we 
exclaim ;  "let  us  now  see  that  :the 
citadel  be  perfect,  and  able  to  defend 
the  little  town  in  which  it  stands.'* 

IVe  climb  the  side,  and  enter  the 
main  or  fighting  deck  at  once.  Bless 
us !  what  a  lot  of  huge  port-holes  and 
hatchways ;  the  areas,  unshielded,  are 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  shielded 
parts.  The  sides  of  the  Warrior  are 
stout  enough  where  they  exist ;  but 
that  vertical  armour,  pierced  with 
those  huge  port-holes,*  we,  who  have 
faith  in  the  mechanical  eenius  of 
our  country,  feel  assured  wul  soon  be 
obsolete.  Overhead  the  deck,  with 
only  a  rise  in  the  arch  of  7  inches, 
looks  wretchedly  weak :  it  consists 
of  half-inch  iron-plates,  under  4  in- 
ches of  wood.  The  gunners,  there- 
fore, on  the  main-decK,  under  such  a 
covering,  will  fight  in  no  casemate, 
since  a  very  ordinary  mortar  will 
drop  shell  throuffh  the  upper  deck  of 
the  Warrior.  We  inquire  why  more 
strength  was  not  applied  to  the 
upper  deck,  and  can  get  no  explana- 
tion, unless  it  be  that  the  strength 
there  has  been  sacrificed  to  enable 
the  Warrior  to  carry  upper-deck 
gnns.  What !  upper-deck  guns—guns 
on  an  open  deck,  with  ordinary 
wooden  scantling,  in  an  iron-clad 
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ship?— surely  you  are  joking,  Mr 
B-- — !  He  does  not  look,  however,  as 
if  he  was ;  and,  we  firmly  believe,  does 
not  see  a  single  joke  in  the  Warrior. 
She  is  to  carry  36  guns  at  any  rate, 
and  here  on  the  main  deck  casemate 
we  have  only  thirteen  ports  of  a  side, 
or  space  for  twenty-six  guns ;  where, 
suggests  a  friend,  are  the  rest  to  go,  but 
in  the  two  ends  and  on  the  upper  deck  ? 
Better,  we  say,  put  only  twenty-six 
guns,  and  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
m  a  proper  place  for  fighting  an  ac- 
tion, than  plant  more  where  skughter 
is  inevitable.  There  is  another  seri- 
ous defect :  the  citadel,  according  to 
the  present  plan,  is  cut  of  abruptly 
at  either  end  by  an  armour  bulkhead, 
and  consequently  the  really  defended 
part  of  the  Warrior  can  neither  fire  a 
gun  ahead  nor  astern.  This  strange 
oversight  will  prove,  we  think,  fatal 
to  her  efficiency  as  a  ship-of-war; 
for  it  will  be  compulsory  in  action  to 
place  gnns  and  men  in  the  two  weak 
ends  of  the  vessel,  where  the  sides 
are  only  fths  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
where,  m  these  days  of  rifled  cannon, 
the  men  must  be  butchered  like  sheep; 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  every  ounce 
weight  placed  at  the  extremes  of  the 
Warrior  will  neutralise  her  buoyancy 
in  those  parts  where  it  will  be  most 
essential  that  she  should  be  lively  in 
a  sea-way. 

Having  found  fault,  we  are  bound 
to  provide  a  remedy,  or  deserve  to 
be  enrolled  amongst  the  grumblers. 
We  therefore  say — Let  the  spirit  of 
the  casemated  battery  be  carried  out 
to  its  fullest  extent ;  sacrifice,  and  it 
may  be  done  easily,  every  superfluous 
weight  and  gun,  and  inch  of  plank, 
above  the  crown  of  the  main-deck 
battery ;  arch  that  crown  of  the  case- 
mate 18  instead  of  7  inches :  and 
instead  of  carrying  the  mail-clad 
bulwark  straight  across  the  fore 
and  after  ends  of  the  battery  as 
at  present,  throw  them  back  in  a 
curve  to  admit  of  either  one  or  two 
cupolas  being  mounted,  so  as  to  pro- 
viae  for  firing  ahead  or  astern  without 
exposing  men  and  guns  in  the  present 
unprotected  places.  Let  the  present 
main-deck  be  the  proper  upper  deck, 


*  The  ports  of  the  Warrior  are,  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  eay,  being  very  materially 
narrowed  ;  and  critics  of  our  first  article,  who  challenged  our  assertion  that  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  may  yet  see  the  grand  fact  achieved. 
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with  a  heavy  caaemated  battery 
amidshipB—it  will  not  be  yety  pretty 
to  look  at,  but  we  have  had  enoagn 
of  handsome  ships  of  late  years.  First 
invent  something  that  will  fight  a 
severe  action  with  an  enemy,  whether 
on  fi^ore  or  afloat,  and  then  let  us 
ornament  it  with  as  much  ginger- 
bread-work as  is  desirable.  What 
we  have  suggested  will  at  any  rate  put 
the  Warrior  to  sea,  as  a  most  formid- 
able craft  of  thirty  or  thirty-four  guns, 
for  deep-sea  cruising,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  beinff  a  weak  vessel  of  war 
compared  wiui  the  Gloire,  although 
she  may  possibly  steam  one  knot  per 
hour  faster.  It  is  as  well,  too,  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  our  sugges- 
tion is  not  purely  original^  for  the 
idea  of  providing  against  being  raked 
by  means  of  Captain  Coles's  invention 
was  recommended  in  the  following 
words  by  the  committee  of  navsd 
officers  appointed  to  assist  the  Royal 
Defence  Commission:  ^'A  method 
of  mounting  guns  in  cupolas  on  re- 
volving tables  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Committee.  No  trial  of  this  plan 
has  yet  taken  place,  but  it  appears 
to  oner  several  advantages— amoD^t 
others,  the  ports  may  be  very  small ; 
and  if  bow  and  stem  guns  were  thus 
mounted,  great  protection  from  being 
raked  would  be  afforded."  * 

Big  as  looks  the  outside  of  our  first 
mail-clad  ship  of  war,  it  is  not  until 
you  stand  on  her  upper  deck  thaty  ou 
realise  her  ponderous  length,  llien 
it  is  that  the  feeling  of  awe  at  man's 
ambition  comes  home  to  the  mind. 
A  length  of  420  feet,  a  breadth  of  58 
feet,  a  tonnage  of  6177  tons,  and  a 
draught  of  aTOut  5  fathoms  water,  is 
at  once  comprehended  by  the  sailor. 
He  carries  himself  on  an  ugly  night 
into  the  Baltic,  Gulf  of  Lyons,  or 
Black  Sea,  &ncies  that  huge  hulk 
under  canvass  with  but  little  sea- 
room— for  remember,  the  man-of-war 
is  not  built  to  disport  herself  in  the 
wide  Atlantic,  she  must  do  sentinel 
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over  an  enemy's  arsenal,  hag  the  qd^ 
shore,  coax  herself  amongst  dioaK 
and  rocks  on  dark  nights  and  in 
dirty  weather,  just  when  tbe  enesiy 
would  hope  she  was  fiuthest  off;  and 
then  it  is  the  anxious  captain  wiE 
wish  for  a  shorter,  handier  ship,  and 
sigh  to  think  the  craze  of  tiie  day 
should  have  been  applied  even  to 
our  new  class  of  yesseis :  men-<^-war 
which  otherwise  would  haye  been  so 
formidable  to  Englimd's  foes— sosife, 
so  secure  for  her  sailors.  Hers,  again, 
the  sailor  portion  of  the  late  Royal 
Defence  Commiasicm  may  jo^y  poott 
to  their  advice  too  little  attended  to, 
but  which  we  here  re-echa  Boild, 
they  wisely  said,  vessels  of  2000  tons 
buidai,  dnwing  16  feet  water,  or  a 
little  more :  let  them  steam  about 
10  knots;  lode  to  your  AxmsteoBg 
guns  (breech-loaders)  to  enable  you 
to  cany  more  suns  in  the  same  qnee, 
and  strive  to  cuscover  a  gui^sarriage 
with  a  less  recoil 

Such  is  the  gist  of  their  matter; 
we  repeat  it  as  we  so  down  into  the 
Warrior's  hold,  ana  re^t  that  the 
chairman  of  the  comnuttee  did  not 
put  his  opinion  forward  moiededded- 
ly,  less  wrapped  up  in  yerbose  difll- 
deuce.  The  bottom  of  the  hold  of  the 
Warrior,  for  some  25  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  keel,  is  oonstrueted  upon 
the  cellular  skin  principle,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Great  Eastern ;  and  fcHir 
huge  keels,  or  tnbnlar  columns,  at- 
tend in  a  fore  and  aft  direction  to 
give  the  ship  lon^tndinid  rigidity, 
and  to  bear  the  weight  of  her  Doiieia 
and  engines,  which  are  to  be  of  1200- 
horse  power.  Should  the  ship  ground 
and  tear  away  her  exterior  skin,  she 
will  still  float  upon  her  inner  lining; 
and  at  the  same  time  there  are  about 
a  doisen  perfect  compartments  extend- 
ing across  the ve8Bei,tooonfineleakage 
te  any  one  particular  spot.  With  the 
exception  of  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
the  only  other  place  to  which  tms 
cellular  mode  of  construction  has  been 


*  The  Report  of  this  Committee  to  the  CommisBion  figures  in  painfully  smAll  type 
at  the  end  of  the  Blue-book  upon  the  Defenoes  of  Great  Britain ;  and  as  we  firmly 
believe  that  before  another  twelvemonth  every  sensible  person  in  this  country  wiU 
Bee  the  folly  of  erecting  forts  of  stone  or  earth  for  iron-clad  ships  to  laugh  at»  we 
would  earnestly  commend  that  naval  opinion  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  The 
Commission  dismissed  it  with  considerable  "  soft  sawder,"  but  the  names  of  Captains 
Fishbourne,  Arthur  Cochrane,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  Nolloih,  and  Cowper 
Coles,  are  a  guarantee  to  the  country  that  some  of  the  younger  names  of  the  navy 
were  there  employed. 
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applied  to  her  hull,  is  at  the  fore  and 
strter  ends  of  the  armour-i^ated  por- 
tion.     The  difficultr  of  connecting  a 
\>o<iy  nearly  2  feet  thick,  as  the  centre 
of   tJbe  Warrior  is,  to  two  extremes 
of  onl^  §th8  iron,  was  ingeniously  met 
\>y  bringing  on  to  the  2-feet  butts  a 
cellular  skm  of  the  same  thickness, 
and  tapering  it  away  forward  and  aft 
into  the  ordmaiy  shell  of  an  iron  ship. 
To  each  transreise  compartment  we 
obserre  that  a  pipe  of  nearly  eight 
inches    diameter  would  lead,  con- 
nected with  a  powerful  pump  worked 
\3j  Bteam — a  precaution  by  which  the 
risks  of  sinking  by  shot-holes  received 
below  Jwater  would  be  very  much  di- 
minished ;  and  we  note  the  ingenious 
^wing  passages,  with  screens,  intended 
to  check  spunters,  as  well  as  to  enable 
shot^ioles  below  water  to  be  easily 
reached.    The  strength  of  the  vessel 
in  every  detail  was  most  marked. 
Indeed,  when  we  were  told  that  the 
armour  only  weighed  900  tons,  we 
thought  there  was,  if  anything,  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  strengthen- 
ings, although  the  fact  of  that  ar- 
mour being  placed  verticallv,  instead 
of  at  an  angle  of  30  or  40  aegrees  on 
the  shijs's  side,  will  cause  great  lateral 
strain  m  rolling,  and  perhaps,  until 
thoroughly  tested,  it  is  as  well  to  err 
on  the  safe  side.    The  iron  beams  of 
this  great  Warrior  are  well  wortii 
notice.    Hitherto  the  beams  of  iron 
vessels  have  consisted   of  vertical 
plates  of  iron  running  across  the 
ship,  with  a  row  of  holes  along 
the  top  edge,  to  which,  by  means  of 
rivets,  two  angle-irons  were  attached, 
forming  a  sort  of  letter  T,  the  upper 
part  serving  as  a  platform  for  the 
deck ;  and  to  the  extremes  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  T  the  planking  of  the 
decks  was  fastened.     These  beams 
abutted    necessarilv   on   each    end 
a^inst  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  side  plate  was 
struck  by  rifle  balls,  such  was  the 
yiolence  of  the  concussion  communi- 
cated through  the  whole  length  of  a 
beam,  that  all  the  rivet-heads  would 
fly  off,  and  become  so  much  lang- 
rage,  most  dangerous  to  the  men  sta- 
tioned within  the  casemated  battery. 
This  defect  of  the  old  iron  beams  has 
been  remedied  by  the  lately  invented 
process  of  welding  the  edges  of  iron 
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together  by  means  of  a  powerful  blow- 
pipe worked  by  steam ;  and  conse- 
quently those  on  board  the  Warrior 
are  soud  masses  of  welded  iron,  with- 
out a  rivet  at  the  angle-iron.  The 
interesting  fact  that  a  mechani- 
cal remedy  for  a  defect  has  been  so 
quickly  discovered  and  applied  in  the 
sibove  instance  justifies  the  hope  that 
each  one  of  these  new  iron-clad  ships 
will  be  an  improvement  upon  her  pre- 
decessor ;  and  hence,  the  less  expense 
we  rush  into  at  first  the  better.  J^as  d 
pas  on  va  loin,  ought  to  be  our  motto 
— keep  moving,  but  move  steadily. 
The  ingenious  means  by  which  the 
iron  plates  on  the  sides  of  the  War- 
rior are  almost  united  together,  is 
another  marked  improvement  over 
that  heretofore  applied.  The  ed^es 
of  the  armour-plates  are  fitted  with 
a  groove  or  lip,  to  allow  each  plate 
to  be  closely  connected  to  its  neigh- 
bour—thus avoiding  a  single  weak 
point  into  which  a  wedge-shaped  bolt 
might  force  itself,  and  forming  one 
great  sheet  of  armour,  which  would 
be  perfect  but  that  it  requires  to  be 
inclined,  and  ought  to  have  no  ports 
cut  through  it. 

We  maj  delay  no  longer,  but  de- 
scend again  to  terra  firma^  and  take 
a  good  look  at  the  Warrior's  majestic 
proportions  and  beauty  as  a  whole. 
A  noble  ship  indeed ;  and  well  may 
Sir  Baldwin  Walker  be  proud  of  her. 
Her  grace  and  elegance,  her  power 
and  speedy  come  down  to  us  of  the 
now  expinng  fleet  of  wooden  ships ; 
the  few  fauUs  we  have  found  with 
her  belong  to  past  times,  and  with 
them  we  will  endeavour  for  a  while 
to  bear  patiently. 

''Gome  and  see  the  steam-ram,** 
urged  our  companion.  Oh  I  a  steam- 
ram.  Well,  let  us  go  towards  it; 
but  what  is  a  steam-ram  t  So  we 
hurried  onj  and  were  told,  on  the 
way,  that,  in  addition  to  building 
iron-dad  ships  of  war  for  purely 
fighting  purposes,  many  inteUigent 
officers  and  sailors,  as  well  as 
civilians,  were  urging  the  Admiralty 
to  construct  vessels  capable  of  cut- 
ting ships  down,  or  sinking  them, 
by  simply  running  at  full  speed 
against  their  sides  with  a  sharp 
strong  stem.  The  words  of  Admiral 
Sartorius  were  quoted,  in  which  he 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a 
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single  steam-ram  could,  with  her 
boak,  inflict  a  greater  amount  of 
damage  in  a  few  minutes  than  many 
ordinary  frigates  could  accomplish  in 
as  many  days.  *'  She  was  to  get  in 
among  a  fleet  at  night,  sink  two  or 
three  ships,  and  disperse  the  rest** 
She  might  run  into  such  a  port  as 
Cherbourg  or  Spithead  at  one  end 
and  out  at  the  other,  cracking  the 
shells  of  wooden  ships  en  r<mU,  and 
doing  as  much  damage  as  a  bull  in  a 
china-shop. 

"  Friend ! "  we  exclaim,  "  let  as  be 
moderate ;  we  will  go  with  pleasure 
to  look  at  a  steam-ram,  a  steam- 
whistle,  or,  as  one  naral  friend  sug- 
gests, a  steam-squirt,  firing  a  stream 
of  molten  lead;  but,  as  a  worthy 
commodore  once  observed  to  us,  in 
our  salad-days,  when  in  one  of  her 
Migesty's  screws  we  were  about  to 
charge  an  iceberg— piano!  piano! 
— if  we  are  not  careful,  we  shall 
steam-ram,  steam-whistle,  and  steam- 
squirt  our  iron-clad  ships  of  war  into 
disrepute."  The  Warrior  stares  us  in 
the  race ;  she  is  only  an  armoured 
ship  in  her  centre,  and  before  you 
have  got  her  into  the  water,  you 
want  to  pile  a  mountain  of  iron  and 
steel  on  the  beak  of  a  similar  vessel, 
only  a  good  deal  smaller,  and  expect 
her  to  be  seaworthy.  We  perfectly 
agree  with  Admiral  Sartorius,  that 
such  vessels  as  his  rams  will  be 
wanted,  will  be  built,  «&d  will  be 
most  formidable;  but  it  assuredly 
will  not  do  to  test  the  question  upon 
a  hull  that  has  already  sufficient 
prejudices  to  master,  sufficient  quer- 
ies to  solve,  sufficient  triumphs  to 
achieve,  as  an  iron- clad  vessel  of 
war— /ntr  et  timpU,  However,  let 
us  look  at  this  Kesistanoe,  building 
on  the  lide  of  Dogs.  She  is  like 
the  Warrior  in  all  respects,  except 
that  she  is  smaller  and  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  shorter,  and  her  stem  is 
adapted  to  run  down  vessels.  It 
resembles  a  letter  D,  and  provided 
the  necessary  strenjctb  has  l)een  ac- 
quired without  sacnficing  any  other 
qualification,  we  shall  not  find  fault ; 
but  we  say,  to  be  a  perfect  steam- 
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ram,    a    vessel  ought  to  be  coo- 
stmcted  especially  for  it,  and  that, 
as  vet,  it  is  premature  to  tij  ud 
make  an  iron-dad  ship  peifed  a 
a  fighting-ship  in  line  of  battle,  lad, 
at  the  same  time,  to  caU  for  thii 
new  and  as  yet  untried  quality  of 
ramming.    liet  us  be  dearly  muki- 
stood  to  have  no  misgivings  u  to 
the  possibility  of  boilding  rams  cap- 
able of  doing  all  that  Admiial  Sa- 
torius   Buggesta      All  we  say  is, 
construct    them   with  that  ot^ 
especially  in  view. 

Time  will  not  admit  of  oor  dwell- 
ing any  longer  upon  these  veneb: 
it  now  onl^  remains  for  us  to  pta 
to  the  consideration  of  how  the  d^ 
fects  of  the  Warrior  and  Gloire  eUa 
are  to  be  remedied;  in  doing  so, 
we  are  happily  much  assisted  bj  tJbe 
ingenious  inventions  which  are  daily 
coming  to  the  aid  of  all  scriooaly  in- 
terested in  the  question.  In  the  fint 
place,  it  has  been  discovered  that  if 
the  armour  be  inclined  to  an  angle 
of  from  40°  to  60"  from  the  direction 
of  a  projectile  fired  at  such  armoor, 
it  cannot  penetrate;*  and  this  m- 
dination  of  the  sides  is  additiooaliy 
advantageous,  for  it  throws  the 
weights  in  towards  the  centre  of 
motion,  it  relieves  the  atnin  on 
sides,  beams,  and  fastenings;  but 
if  it  still  remains  ^sentisl  that  the 
platform  or  deck  {oi  which  the 
sloping  sides  form  the  glacis)  mnat 
be  of  such  a  prodigious  width  « 
the  Warrior's  — namely,  fifty-eight 
feet— the  beam  of  a  ship  with  ada 
sloping  down  to  the  water  from  fflCfl 
a  platform,  will  be  something  fright- 
ful ;  and  we  have  already  shown, 
upon  a  ship's  main  beam  d^wws 
length,  draught,  size,  and  handi- 
ness.  It  stands,  therefore,  to  reaeon, 
that  the  narrower  the  p/atfonn  or 
deck  required,  the  more  easUy  sbaU 
we  be  able  to  adopt  the  inclined  ar- 
mour, or,  in  truth,  the  inclined  aue. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposiDg  we 
are  able  to  show  that  that  dcwdew- 
tum  has  been  attained,  there  will  buU 
be  certain  drawbacks  in  veiy  i»i^^ 
fighting  platforms  and  Bloybgaida 


•  The  patentee  of  this  idea,  Mr  Josiah  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  haa  folly  estibljawfl 
that  fiict  in  a  aeries  of  experiments  carried  on  at  Portsmouth  during  the  mooUis 
of  August  and  September  Jaat ;  it  bad  been  supposed  to  be  the  case  for  some  time, 
but  was  never  tasted,  although  the  Thunderbolt  batteiy,  built  in  18^,  hid  adfltm- 
dined  to  an  angle  of  36  degrees. 
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.-^oing  vessels.   What  we  have 
f^ken  A^ay  from  the  vertical  sides  of 
Ue    Bhip   is  disadvantageous  in  two 
^sky  8.  There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
:lie  side  to  prevent  a  ship  rolliog  very 
deep   to  leeward,  or  to  prevent  the 
ae«L  ^waahi  ng  up,  and  perhaps  over  her, 
to  windward  ;  and  the  narrow  fight- 
ing platform,  crowded  with  gun-gear, 
affords,  no  space  as  a  working  deck 
for  the   crew,  in  manoeuvriug,  exer- 
cisi  Dgy  <kc  Faocy,  for  instance,  seamen 
l>eing  sent  to  sea  in  a  vessel  whose  sec- 
tion should  represent  two  ^*s  joined 

together — a  pleasant  life  they  would 
lead,  for  sailors  must  live  somehow 
npon  the  apex  of  the  upper  a  &&  an 
aoiding-place,  and  without  any  ports, 
Bcuttles,    or  ventilation   along   the 
sides  of  the  pent  roof,  because,  for- 
Bootb,  every  such  hole  would  be  a 
weakness  to  the  armour.    We  have 
no  hesitatioD  in  saying  that  the  Black 
Hole  at  Calcutta  would  be  a  joke  to 
such  a  craft.    However,  just  at  the 
Dick  of  time.  Captain  Cowper  P. 
Coles,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  comes  for- 
ward with  a   series  of  plans  and 
models,  the  result  of  years  of  labour 
and  earnest  research.    He  gives  us 
a  narrow  fighting  platform  with   a 
wide  upper  or  weather  deck ;  he 
gives  us  sloping  armour  combined 
with  the  upright  sides  inherited  by 
sailors   from    Noah,    the    first   of 
wooden  ship-builders;  he  promises 
us  an  impregnable  citadel  defending 
a  habitaole  and  sea-worthy  vessel ; 
in  short,  we  think.  Captain  Coles's 
invention   combines,    to   a   greater 
extent  than  any  other  proposal  yet 
put  forward,  the  following  qualifica- 
tions :— 

Firttly,  A  sea-going  ship,  whose 
form  shall  be  the  perfection  of  naval 
arcbitecture— that  is,  a  fine  entrance 
or  bow,  a  fine  run  or  stem  and 
auarters,  a  good  flat  midship  section 
for  displacement  and  stability,  and  a 
vertical  side  which  shall  assist  her 
buoyancy  when  rolling. 

ikcmdly.  A  thoroughly  fortified 
and  casemated  battery,  without  ports, 
or  any  aperture  sufficiently  large  for 
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an  enemy's  shot  or  shell  to  enter ;  and 
the  armour  at  the  same  time  so 
placed  as  to  offer  the  greatest  amount 
of  security  to  the  fighting  men,  and 
to  be  least  trying  to  the  frame  of  the 
vessel  in  a  sea-way. 

Thirdly,  The  guns,  instead  of  beinfi^ 
placed  against  the  ship's  side,  are  all 
Drought  immediately  amidships,  over 
the  centre  of  motion';  and  at  the 
same  time  he  gives  us  more  power  of 
training  to  the  right  or  left ;  a  far 
greater  power  of  elevation,  so  as  to 
fully  develop  the  capabilities  of  the 
rifled  cannon ;  we  can  fire  four  guns 
right  ahead  or  astern  :  and,  lastly,  his 
vessels,  when  boarded  by  an  enemy, 
will  be  more  difficult  to  carry  than 
any  dther  craft  at  present  in  exist- 
ence. 

Fourthly,  The  whole  space  occu- 
pied by  a  pair  of  rifled  10(v-i>ounders 
and  their  crews  is  a  circle  whose 
exterior  diameter  is  20  feet,  and  hori- 
Amtal  area  314  square  feet,  whereas 
the  same  guns  and  crews  in  the 
Warrior  win  extend  over  a  space  the 
sides  of  which  will  be  31  feet  by  25 
feet,  and  the  horizontal  area  775 
square  feet—a  point  (apart  from  the 
mere  question  of  increased  area,  re- 
presenting a  larger  target)  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  involving 
the  whole  question  of  the  length, 
breadth,  size,  and  speed  of  these  new 
war-ships. 

We  will  tiy  to  convey  an  idea  of 
these  vessels,  supposing  that  Captain 
Coles  had  received  permission  to 
carry  out  his  views  in  every  respect, 
and  that  he  was  simply  ordered  to 
produce  a  14-gun  ship,  upon  his  own 
principle,  out  of  any  of  our  present 
three-decKers.* 

He  would,  in  the  first  place,  cut 
down  a  three-decker  to  the  present 
water-line  of  flotation  when  she 
has  her  men,  stores,  &c,  on  board, 
ready  for  a  three  months'  cruise  : 
this  would  leave  her  bottom  ana 
orlop-deck  intact,  and  the  centre  por- 
tion of  her  old  lower-deck  would  like- 
wise be  serviceable.  (See  Diagram 
1,  e  e.) 


*  Captain  Cowper  Coles  would  rery  naturally  prefer  to  test  his  inyentions  in  an 
entirely  new  iron  vessel,  constructed  to  give  them  full  development  and  justice ;  but 
when  we  remember  the  enormous  amount  of  wooden  material  now  upon  our  bands, 
we  feel  that  any  application  of  his  plans  to  the  present  fleet  will  recommend  itself 
to  public  opinion  on  the  score  of  economy,  and  promote  the  end  which  the  gallant 
officer  must  have  in  view. 
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Diagram  1. 
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Vertical  Section,  showing  the  Rpplication  of  the  Shield.  Inclined  Armour,  and  Verbal 
Side  to  a  Wooden  Line-of-battle  Ship. 

IXiagram  S. 


Fore  and 
aft  line. 


JforizanicU  Section  of  Gan  Shield  and  Re^olying  Platforxn. 
Diagram  3. 


View  qfDeci,  showing  the  positions  of  the  Revolving  Shields  in  a  14-gua  Frigatoi 

Each  shield  has,  properly  speaking,  ooly  two  g;uii8 :  the  extra  lines  are 
drawn  to  show  the  power  of  training  on  each  side,  ahead,  and  astern. 


Broaddde  View  of  a  14-ffnn  Shield  fVigate.  The  bulwark  amidahip  has  been  lowered 
to  allow  the  guns  to  oe  seen.  Her  masts  and  sails  would  be  those  of  an  ordinaiy 
frigate. 
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71ie  armotur  is  now  applied,  cover- 
ins  ^lie  centre  of  the  abip's  aide  for 
&  length  of  160  feet,  from  4  feet  6 
inehea    below  water  to  a   certain 
Ixeipllit  above  the  lower-deck  level; 
and,  as  our  diagram  shows,  sloping 
in  at  an  angle  varying  from  40*"  to 
ao**,  according  to  the  beam  of  the 
aldp — the  two  upper  edges  of  this 
iroDL  glacis  being  only  24  feet  apart, 
the  ^width    necessary  for   the    ffun 
platfonxi.     A  glance    at   our  aia- 
grain  will  best  explain  this;  h  d  d 
xepreaeniing  the  armour  seen  edge- 
iwaya.     The  exterior  coating  is  44 
inch     wrooght'iron    over    2^- inch 
plate8»  the   two  layers  worked  in 
opposite   directions,  the   one  hori- 
sontal,  the  other  vertical.    The  ar- 
monr  thus  consists  of  6^  inches  of 
iron,  without  any  wood,  and  is  fas- 
tened on  to  an  ordinary  iron  frame, 
well  braced,  and  diagonally  secured 
as  well  as  supported  by  wronght-iron 
spoTB  or  stancneons. 

This  citadel,  150  feet  long,  slopes 
equally  at  the  fore  and  after  ends, 
and  rests  upon  the  orlop-deck.  Wing- 
passages  may,  however,  be  left  for 
increswed  ventilation,  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  great  draught  which, 
naturally  as  well  as  mechanically, 
will  be  made  to  pass  upward  be- 
tween the  upper  edges  of  the  inclined 
armour.     The  deck//,  within  the 
area  of  the  armour,  is  not  intended 
as  the  usual  abode  of  the  crew  or 
officers.  All  within  the  armour  should 
be  the  casemate  to  which  the  crew 
retire  in  action ;  and  the  space  within 
the  casemate  should,  under  ordinary 
circomstances,  be  simply  devoted  to 
warlike  purposes  and  necessary  mu- 
nitions, including  powder  and  shell 
magazines,  as  well  as  boilers  and 
engues.   The  barracks  for  the  offi- 
cers and  men  will  be  without  the 
casemate,  as  we  will  shortly  point 
out.   But,  to  return  to  the  armour- 
clad  battery,  it  will  be  observed  at  a 
glance  (aee  Diagram  1),  that  if  we 
sent  a  yessel  to  sea  with  such  sloping 
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sides  as  represented  hj  dddd,  she 
would  be  very  like  a  half-tide  rock,' 
and  that  the  weather-deck  would  be 
useless  for  any  generalpurpose.  To 
meet  this  deficiency.  Captain  Coles 
ingeniously  suggests  that  the  armour 
be  placed,  as  it  were,  within  an  ordi- 
naiy  iron  ship's  side  of  f  ths  thick- 
ness, represented  by  g  g  g  g,  carried 
up  to  about  the  height  of  the  lower^ 
deck  ports  of  a  line-of-battle  ship, 
6  to  7  feet,  or  to  a  height  de- 
pendent upon  the  height  the  gun  is 
to  be  placed  above  water,  ana  with 
a  flving  bulwark  h,  working  in- 
wards or  outwards.  This  vertical 
side  should  be  connected  by  two  iron 
decks  to  the  face  of  the  armour,  as 
at  N  li  N^  N^,  the  upper  one^serving  as 
an  ordinary  upper-aeck  for  the  crew, 
and  the  lower  platform  as  a  place  to 
stow  boats  or  other  light  gear.  The 
flying  bulwark  h,  similar  to  those 
now  m  use  in  the  navy,  would  mask 
the  battery  effectually  until  fire  was 
opened,  and  shelter  the  crew  in  bad 
weather  from  wind  and  sea.  There 
are  so  many  advantages  in  this'mode 
of  construction,  that  we  might  occupy 
pa^  in  detailing  them  all,  but  re- 
frain, and  merely  point  to  two,  and 
the  most  important  An  v  sea  break- 
ing over  the  vertical  side  will  only 
faU  as  far  as  the  ibclined  face  of  the 
armour,  and  again  flow  off;  whilst  in 
rolling  heavily,  the  whole  resistance 
of  the  side  g  g,  instead  of  the  slope 
d  d,  will  assist  to  check  that  motion, 
and  enable  her  to  recover  her  equi- 
librium.* 

We  now  come  to  the  two  ends  of 
our  ship  beyond  the  150  feet  of  bat- 
tery. Those  two  ends  are  equal  to  a 
length  of  110  feet  They  may  be 
built  of  thjB  lightest  iron  consistent 
with  sea-going  efficiency,  although, 
looking  to  the  fact  stated  in  the  an- 
nexed note,  it  is  likely  that  ^ths  or  j^ 
inch  iron  would  be  the  best  thick- 
ness ;  and  everything  might  be  done 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  to  in- 
sure the  crew  comfort,  whether  in 


*  We  have  lately  heard  of  a  curious  circumstance,  corroborative  of  the  haate 
with  which  we  cast  novelties  aside  without  sufficiently  testing  them.  It  appears 
that  during  the  experiments  in  1850,  and  subsequently,  in  l^ng  at  butts  repre- 
Beniing  iron  yessels  of  Iths  of  an  inch  thickness,  out  of  seventeen  shots  from 
82 -ponnders,  fired  at  the  distance  of  450  yards,  with  charges  varying  from  24  to 
10  lb.  of  powder,  sixteen  shot  were  shivered  to  pieces  on  passing  through  one 
pkte  of  {ths  iron,  and  converted,  says  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas  in  his  well- 
bown  work  (p.  126),  into  a  doud  of  langrage  too  numerous  to  be  counted.    Here 
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wanntb  or  Tentilation.  This  is  at 
*  present  atterly  out  of  our  power  in 
wooden  ships  of  war— fightug  quar- 
ters are  first  looked  to,  then  comfort 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  incle- 
ment weather  the  sickness  on  board 
our  fleets,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion, is  still  very  great,  as  an  inspeo- 
tion  of  the  sick  returns  in  the  late 
Baltic  fleet  will  testify.  In  these 
new  vessels,  their  Qualities  as  men- 
o'-war  and  comfortaole  homes  for  our 
seamen  need  not  clash.  Each  may  be 
made  .perfect  for  its  especial  object  ■ 
but  we  will  have  no  importation  of 
anti(][uatcd  ideas— no  he^s,  no  tails, 
but  just  a  bow  and  stem,  anchors 
carried  well  aft,  not  at  the  extremity 
of  a  fine  bow;  and  the  ruddor^head, 
and  steering  gear  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, and  secured  from  snot. 

Take  a  broadside  view  of  this  new 
craft  as  she  is  completed,  but  not 
yet  armed.  Her  lines  are  as  grace- 
ful as  anv  ship  in  the  navy.  We  may 
paint  ribands  or  ports,  gild  her 
stem,  or  smear  her  stem  with  ver- 
milion, anil  make  her  as  coquettish 
as  anything  that  ever  floated.  Her 
armour  is  masked  as  well  as  her  ar- 
mament ;  and  we  know  that  she  is 
just  threefold  stronger  than  any  war- 
ship in  a  longitudinal  direction,  be- 
cause she  has  no  great  ports  weaken- 
ing her  sides,  and  only  sufiicient  scut- 
tles in  the  two  light  ends  to  insure 
due  ventilation. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  arm  her ; 
and  here  comes  the  mb.  We  pro- 
pose to  do  so  upon  an  entirely  new 
plan, — ^by  placing  our  guns  in  the 
centre  oftlie  ship,  and  not  at  the  sides. 
"Good  God!"  says  Baggies,  "you 
must  be  insane  !**  Not  a  jot.  We 
are  convinced  that,  inasmuch  as 
we  gain  stability  and  invulnerabi- 
lity by  the  sloping  armour,  so  shall 
we  obtain  steadiness  of  platform,  and 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  height 
of  gun  above  water,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  fighting  our  guns  in  almost 
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any  weather,  by  bansg  our  gau 
amidships,  instead  of  at  the  adfi 

Our  fourteen  breech-losdmg  An&- 
stronga,  40-poundera,  or  KKVponod- 
ers,  whichever  are  available,  ve  ir- 
ranged  in  pairs  on  platlcsmi,  u  is 
Diagram  2. 

Each  platform  is  coDstroetediipoB 
the  principle  of  nulvay  tiin-tabk& 
The  shipKgun  platform  worfa  upon  t 
strong  pillar  a  <r,  equal  to  a  itnii 
horizontally  of  LOGO  tons,  and  a  um 
of  rollers  jr  x  ,*  it  is  mored  nmid, 
or  ri^ht  and  left,  by  very  simple  me- 
chanical means  applied  from  tbore 
or  below.    The  guns,  therefore,  Med 
not  be  moved  for  training ;  and  a& 
the  labour  and  men  now  remiistete 
train  ship-guns  are  at  onoe  dupenaed 
with.    !&kcn  pair  of  guns  is  pUMdu 
close  as  possible  together;  and  apirt 
from  recoiling  and  going  ont  a^ 
upon  a  slide  of  a  new  and  ineenion 
description,  they  nuiy  be  said  to  be 
fixed   to   the    pUtform.     We  need 
hardly  point  out  that  these  gnus 
become  larboard,  starboard,  bov,  or 
stem  guns,  as  may  be  necesnry ;  or 
that  the  guns'  crews,  five  men  to 
every  lOO-pounder,  moveroond  np« 
the  platform  as  it  revokes;  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  a^^aDg^ 
ment  of  the  gun-platforms  admit  of 
four  guns  firing  right  ahead  or  astern, 
as  shown  in  Diagram  3. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  shdter 
the  ^na  and  crews  with  what  per- 
haps is  the  most  ingenious  part  wsn 
Captain  Ckjles's  plan.  Over  each  pair 
of  guns,  and  resting  upon  the  plat- 
form p  p,Sk  cnpolarsnaped  sbielo,  cc^ 
is  placed,  having  an  aperture  of  3  feet 
diameter  in  the  flat  crown,  ^^9 
small  boles  in  the  side,  throogfa  wbcn 
the  outer  part  of  the  guns  protind^ 
and  in  which  the  guns  fit  quite  torti 
at  the  sides,  but  with  3^  inches  play 
above  and  below. 

The  guns  and  crew  fight  thffi 
within  a  4j-inch  iron  dome,  tramiBg 
or  elevating  their  gun  as  may  » 


was  A  strange  fact,  moat  invaluable  to  na  at  this  raoment,  but  which  wm  then 
simply  converted  into  an  argument,  aa  may  be  seen  in  tlie  work  abote  men- 
tioned, against  the  unfortunate  Simoons  and  Birkenhoads  of  that  day.  We0/«'< 
one  plate  of  ftha  iron  is  really  found  to  break  up  a  shot  into  fragments,  although  it 
penetrate  it,  at  what  distance  should  the  next  plate  of  {ths  iron  be  pUced  to  stop 
the  broken  fragments,  and  render  them  harmless  ?  Follow  up  this  cue,  which  coo^ 
likewise  from  Captain  Coles,  and  perhaps  we  may  strike  upon  some  hsi  f^^]  ™^ 
valuable— sometlung  that  shall  yet  supenwde  very  heavy  armour  for  ships'  tides. 
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-needed,  without  having  any  port  or 
embrasure  open,  and  with  a  perfect 
glacis  of  iron  in  front  of  them. 

The  dimensions  of  each  cupola  or 

filiield,  as  the  inventor  styles  them, 

and    its    platform,  are  as  follows: 

^n^&test  external  diameter,  20  feet ; 

iB^idth  of  fighting-platform,  16  feet ; 

beight  from  platform  to  crown  of 

cupola,  7  feet ;  height  of  crown  of 

cupola  above  the  upper  edge  of  the 

glacis,  4  feet ;   and  entire  weight 

of  each  cupola,  platform,  guns,  ^c., 

•45  tons.    Whilst,  to  sum  up  all  its 

merits,  we  may  say  that,  when  the 

An  ordinary  lower-declc  f?un, 
Gun  in  a  revolving  cupola. 

It  is  difficult,  in  a  paper  intended 
for  the  general  reader,  to  make  our- 
selves thoroughly  understood,  or  to 
meet  all  the  objections  and  difficul- 
ties which  may  arise  in  their  minds, 
without  descending  into  minute  tech- 
nical details ;  but  a  careful  inspection 
and  comparison  of  the  diagrams,  to- 
gether with  the  sketch  of  the  new 
ship,  as  seen  from  a  broadside  view, 
witn  just  enough  of  her  bulwark 
down  to  exhibit  the  gun  shields,  will 
convey,  we  trust,  a  satisfactory  idea 
of  the  great  proposed  change  in  all 
preconceived  notions  of  ships  of  war. 
The  cuDola  is  of  4^inch  wrought- 
iron,  overlaying  wood  or  iron,  as  may, 
on  experiment,  be  found  to  answer 
best ;  and  it  is  ventilated  and  cleared 
of  smoke  in  action  through  the  aper- 
ture of  3  feet  diameter,  corresponaing 
with  the  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the 
column  upon  which  the  cupola  or 
shield  works  a  a.    Out  of  tnis  the 
smoke  from  the  breech  and  vent  of 
the  pms  is  forced  by  a  current  of  air 
flowing  up  from  the  lower  deck,  where 
it  is  set  in  motion  by  fanners ;  and  we 
need  hardly  point  out,  that  all  the 
smoke  from  the   explosion  of  the 
charge,  which  in  ordinary  ships  comes 
in  through  the  ports  of  12  feet  area,  is 
kept  out  in  these  cupolas  by  the  ex- 
tokordinary  closeness  with  which  the 
gnn  is  fitted  to  its  port-hole.     The 
aperture  in  the  crown  of  the  cupola 
serves  another  purpose.    It  is  from 
there  that  the  captain  of  the  gnn 
takes  his  aim.     For  this  purpose 
there  is  a  small  screen  «,  with  a  slit 
through  it,  fitted  with  sights,  and  on 
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line-of-battle  ship's  lower-deck  gun 
would  only  have  been  6  feet  6 
inches  above  water,  the  guns  mount- 
ed upon  such  platforms  would  be  10 
feet  6  inches  high;  and  it  is  self- 
evident  that  sucn  guns  can  only  be 
put  under  water  when  the  ship  is 
fairly  on  her  beam- ends;  whereas, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  roll 
of  19°  puts  most  broadside  guns  into 
the  sea. 

The  relative  training  or  elevating 
powers  of  Captain  Coles's  plan,  com- 
pared with  present  guns,  is  as  follows, 
m  general  terms : — 


EIcv. 

Depress. 

RanKe  rlRlit  and  loft. 

ir 

7" 

45*  to  30*' 

20" 

7- 

180''  to  67' 

a  plane  only  2  feet  6  inches  above  the 
bore  of  his  gun.  Through  this  the 
captain  of  the  gun,  instead  of  having 
his  vision  limited  to  the  width  of  the 
port,  can  cast  his  eye  all  round  the 
horizon,  and  use  his  own  judgment 
as  to  range  and  elevation ;  whilst, 
for  close  action,  there  is  another  fine 
slit  made  along  the  line  of  sight 

g roper  of  the  gun,  which  will  enable 
im  to  correct  his  aim  to  an  inch. 
In  the  event  of  such  a  ship  being 
boarded  by  an  enemy  of  greatly  su- 
perior force,  the  arrangements  for  re- 
pulsing boarders  are  most  formidable. 
The  cupolas  sweep  the  decks  in  every 
direction  with  grape  and  canister, 
whilst  the  enemy  are  prevented  de- 
scending into  them  by  a  slide  which 
fills  up  the  3  feet  aperture,  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  every  cupola 
sweeps  the  crown  of  the  adjacent 
one;  and  should  the  boarders  de- 
scend upon  the  lower  deck,  the  fore 
and  after  inclines  of  the  armour  will 
be  found  loopholed  for  riflemen  to 
drive  them  on  deck  again ;  whilst 
the  spare  seamen  in  the  space  /  / 
can  sally  out  by  the  wing-passages 
before  referred  to,  and  with  field- 
pieces  sweep  away  any  of  the  enemy 
who  may  have  the  hardihood  to  en- 
deavour to  establish  themselves  in 
the  vessel  outside  the  casemate.  This 
great  power  of  repelling  lK)arder8  is 
a  very  important  element  in  Captain 
Coles  s  vessels,  because  it  will  neutra- 
lise the  tactics  of  an  enemy  of  supe- 
rior force  and  speed,  who,  tired  of 
her  hard  hitting,  may  try  to  rush  at, 
and  carry  her  offhand— a  stratagem 
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which  will  aflsuredly  be  put  in  prac- 
tice afi^ainBt  Yessels  of  the  Gloire  or 
Wamor  class,  and  with  considerable 
prospect  of  saccess,  if  their  rifled 
cannon  do  not  sink  a  wooden  adyer- 
sary  before  she  ranges  alongside. 
Lastly,  we  have  to  point  out  that  the 
cupolas  at  the  fore  and  after  end  of 
the  battery  are  higher  than  those  in 
the  centre,  to  admit  of  a  plunging 
fire  ahead  or  astern,  and  to  diminish 
risk  to  the  iron  deck  when  firing  in 
that  direction. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  show,  in 
thus  metamorphosing  the  huge  play- 
thing called  a  threenlecker  into  a 
terrible  ressel  of  fourteen  lOO-pound- 
ers,  that  we  have  not  sunk  her  hull 
any  lower  into  the  water  by  orer- 
weights. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  in 
our  first  article  we  roughly  computed 
the  fighting  gear  and  guns  alone  of 
the  three  removed  decks  at  about 
1100  tons.  Here,  then,  are  the  com- 
puted weights  we  put  on  in  lieu : — 

Tons. 
4|-inoh  iron  plates  for  both  aidea 
and  endfl  of  a  battery  150  feet 
by  50  feet,  ....        588 
Seven  shields  or  cupolas  oonii>lete,  315 
Armour  for  spaces  between  shields, 
&c., 15 

Total,  918 

Thus  we  solve  the  paradox  of  hav- 
ing an  inclined  armour,  a  narrow 
platform,  small  ships,  and  no  gun- 

Sorts—a  shot  and  snell-proof  cita- 
el  in  the  midst  of  a  habitable  sea- 
going ship. 

"V\^  dare  not  occupy  further  space 
with  a  full  detail  of  all  the  merits  of 
this  novel  yet  sound  plan  of  Captain 
OoleSj  but  will  conclude  with  finally 
pointmg  to  a  very  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  these  iron  men-o*-war.  We 
have  produced  a  vessel  which  can  go 
to  sea  in  an^  weather— pass,  we  be- 
lieve, with  impunity  to  herself  and 
crew  into  any  clime;  and  one 
which,  in  her  terrible  character  of  an 
engine  of  war,  can  do  more  than  the 
proudest  three-decker  of  to-day; 
and  that  is,  engage  at  breaching 
distance  with  enect  any  land  bat- 
tery, be  it  the  Digue  of  Cherboui^ 
or  the  forts  of  the  Neva.  Yet  this 
craft  would  be  perfectly  fought 
and  handled  by  a  crew  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  officers  and  men,  in- 
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stead  of  the  one  thousand  mea  a 
three-decker  req[ure&  Heire  at  once 
we  strike  the  Key-note  to  an  ibk 
portant  revolution  in  our  oavy, 
and  a  grand  improvement  in  the 
financial  ezpencUtarB  cdnseqarat 
upon  its  man  material,  and  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  pcoeoriag 
trained  men-of-war's  men  to  use  the 
arms  of  precision  now  placed  in  the 
hands  ot  sailors.  These  new  in»i- 
clad  vessels  will,  it  is  true,  cost  laare 
than  one  three-decker,  yet  their  force 
will  represent  the  value  of  more  thsn 
two  such  castles  of  wood ;  and  the 
economy  of  men,  the  saving  in  pay. 
pensions,  stores  and  provisums^  wuf 
rally  counterbalanoe  the  first  cost  of 
this  new  navy ;  and  even  if  it  wen 
not  so,  we  should  have  the  consrda- 
tion  of  knowin|[  that  the  Gldies, 
Warriors,  and  shield  ships  which  we 
so  earnestly  call  for,  will  he  able  to 
do  the  service  for  which  navies  are 
especially  created,  instead  of  having 
as  at  present,  a  fleet  which  can 
neither  attack  fortresses  nor  oope 
with  the  mail-dad  naipj  cxf  Fnmee. 
In  advocating  so  distinctly  as  we 
have  done  me  invention  of  Cap- 
tain Coles,  we  have  been  guided 
simply  bjr  public  motives,  and  a 
firm  conviction  that  it  is  as  yet 
the  best  brought  forwaxd;  but  we 
do  not,  at  the  same  tim^  mean  to 
say  it  is  perfect;  for  so  little  has 
really  been  done  m  testing  the  ques- 
tion of  ship  armour,  that  as  vet  we 
are  very  much  at  sea  as  to  d^e  best 
description  of  iron  or  steel  that  ought 
to  be  used,  the  angle  at  which  it 
can  be  most  effectually  applied,  or 
the  form  and  nature  of  such  armour. 
It  is  only  ninetjr  days  since  the  en- 
terprise and  genius  of  a  gentleman, 
Mr  Jones,  placed  beyond  doubt  the 
fact,  that  projectiles  could  be  deflect* 
ed  by  inclining  the  plate-armour.  We 
do  not,  up  to  to-da^,  know  for  certain 
the  nature  of  the  iron  laid  over  the 
sides  of  the  Gloira  Some  assert  it  to 
be  steel,  some  say  it  is  wrought-iron, 
and  others  again  aver  that  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar patent  the  exterior  inch  of  the 
plate  being  excessively  hard  steel, 
and  that  the  iron  becomes  more  soft 
towards  the  inner  face.  The  Frendi 
say  that  thirteen  shot  must  strike  in 
the  same  spot  on  their  plates  to 
fracture  or  penetrate  them,  and  that 
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they  Lave  easily  driven  rifled  balls 
tbiouffk  plates  of  wrought-iron  sent 
over  S>T  trial  by  our  manufacturers. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  there- 
fore, in  our  minds— Axe  our  gunners 
able  to  drive  68-pound  shot  tnrough 
these  plates  at  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  because  our  plates  are 
not  made  of  proper  matenal  ?  Then, 
a^iD,  we  receive  notes  from  indi- 
viduals of  all  classea  offeriog  sug- 
gestions, few  of  which   have  been 
tried,  relative  to  adopting  all  sorts 
of  armour  instead  of  the  uniform 
heavy  plate.    For  instance,  one  in- 
^nious    gentlemen,  Captain   John 
Kempthome,  of  the  Cornish  Yolun- 
teers,   says :    *'  A  plate  of  iron  1 
inch  in    thickness   and    4   inches 
square,  when  rolled  into   a   tube, 
would  be  capable  of  withstanding  a 
force  at  least  sixteen  times  as  great 
when  applied  to  the  end  of  each  tube 
than  when  received  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate.**      He  then  proceeds  to 
say,  that  if  a  ship  was  covered  with  a 
section  of  a  honeycomb,  or  two  sec- 
tions, we  will  suppose,  of  2^  inches 
thickness,  great  lightness,  combined 
with  perhaps  almost  an  equal  amount 
of  invulnerability,  would  be  a|Cquired. 
In  the  same  post  that  brin^  us 
this  clever  idea,  which  is  decidedly 
worthy  of  being  tested,  and  probably 
contains  the  germ  of  a  great  dis- 
covery,   another    writer    modestly 
says :    "  I  also  add   a  small  idea, 
a  very  small  one.  and  that  is,  if 
this  suggestion  ot  Captain  Kemp- 
thome be  tried,  that  the  tubes  exter- 
nally and  internally  (the  honeycomb, 
in  fact)  be  plated  over  with  thin 
iron,  so  as  to  form  water- tight  cells, 
adding   to    the    buoyancy   of   the 
iron  when  immersed  in  the  water." 
One  person  insists,  and  he  no  mean 
judge  upon  such  matters,  that  the 
plate  armour  is  the  most  primitive 
form  in  which  the  idea  could  be  car- 
ried out ;  and  that  there  are  many 
forms,  and  angles  or  curves,  fourfold 
more  capable  of  resisting  the  stroke 
of  projectiles.    We  merely  point  to 
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these  as  proofs  that  much  has  to  be 
done,  ana  that  in  the  best  spirit  too, 
to  work  out  the  question  to  a  satis- 
factory result 

We  have  for  some  time  been  chuck- 
ling with  the  idea  that  the  French- 
men were  all  wrong  in  their  iron-clad 
vessels:  they  woula  not  float  or  fi^ht 
in  a  sea-way.  and  that  we  were  in- 
venting rifled  cannon  which  should 
crack  ttxe  sides  of  their  ships  as  fast 
as  they  chose  to  put  them  in  the 
water.  We  made  a  huge  mistake ; 
let  us  be  candid  and  aclmowledge  it. 
We  are  told  that  Armstrong's  100- 
pounders  and  the  solid  6S-pounders 
lately  tried  on  a  6-inch  plated  em- 
brasure at  Shoeburyness,  made  no  m- 
pression,  although  the  stroke  vxu  so 
violent  thai  one  prqjectHe  a^tuaUy  re- 
coiled  hack  into  the  traverse  where  the 
committee  toere  nnjUchin^^for  the  effect; 
and  at  the  same  time  similar  projectiles 
working  against  solid  granite,  carried 
off  Bu^  flakes  of  stone,  that  the 
gun's  crew  within  the  granite  fort- 
ress would  have  been  decimated. 
Can  anything  be  more  conclusive? 
Do  not  wait  for  a  war,  to  do  things, 
in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.  Pitch 
secrecy  to  the  French,  call  in  the 
mechamical  and  engineeriiig  skill  of 
England  and  America  openly  in  the 
fiEU»  of  all  nations,  and  let  others 
match  us  if  they  can.  For  our  jpart, 
we  have  faith  in  the  genius  of  our 
sailor  race ;  and  though  England  be 
slow  to  adopt  innovation,  it  will  as- 
suredly be  no  easy  task  to  preserve 
the  lead  against  her  government 
and  people,  when  earnestly  labouring 
for  a  common  and  holy  end-^defence, 
safety,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  We  beat  Prance  in  our  En- 
flelds  and  Whitworths,  we  beat  her 
in  our  breech-loading  Armstrongs ; 
it  will  be  strange  inaeed  if  we  do 
not  match  before  long  that  fleet  of 
300  rifled  cannon  in  iron-clad  vessels 
of  war  which  she  is  straining  every 
nerve  to  produce,  and,  it  is  aver- 
red, will  put  in  the  water,  by  May 
1861! 
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THS   BOMANOE  OF    AOOSTIITI. 


OONCLUBION.- 

Fbancisoo*s  plans  were  changed 
after  that  St  Peter's  Eye.  The  kind- 
ness of  MonBignoie  moved  him  as  such 
kindness  shonld,  bnt  does  not  always 
do.  He  whom  the  English  Lacy  had 
bound  her  bright  young  life  to,  and 
who  had  been  able  to  awake  so  much 
aflfectionate  interest  in  the  breast  of 
that  saintly  old  man,  was  not  to  fall 
into  alms-receiving  because  his  ex- 
pectations were  so  great  Surely 
no  I  This  incident  toucheda  spirit,  in 
which  there  was  no  lack  of  generous 
impulses,  with  that  spur  of  gold  which 
finds  out  the  mettle  of  the  steed.  Fran- 
cisco went  to  his  work  next  mom- 
i  all  the  world  was  making 


holiday.  He  finished  his  Beatrice, 
though  he  was  sick  of  her.  He  made 
haste  with  all  the  other  incomplete 
works  he  had,  which  were  commis- 
sioned from  him  by  the  picture-dealer 
or  copy-dealer  who  specially  patron- 
ised Francisco,  and  carried  them  home 
to  the  dingy  shop  in  the  Babuino, 
where  they  wereuestined  to  be  hun^ 
up  among  the  other  Beatrices  and 
Auroras  of  all  sizes  and  manners, 
which  baited  that  trap  for  the  Fores- 
tieri,  and  took  home  with  him  some 
other  commissions,  to  which  he  set 
himself  without  delay.  His  fever  was 
over ;  he  saw  Rospigliosi  only  when 
he  could  not  help  it ;  went  much  less 
frequently  to  Teta's :  lived  and  con- 
tained himself  in  his  tittle  apartment 
four  stories  high.  If  sometimes  his 
thoughts,  which  he  could  not  with- 
draw with  his  person,  strayed  to  that 
great  subject ;  if  in  ima^ation  he 
went  over  the  trial,  its  witnesses,  its 
pleading  its  adversaries,  till  the  hot 
occupation  of  his  thoughts  made  his 
hana  tremble,  he  gave  battle  bravely 
to  these  overpowering  thoughts,  and 
if  he  could  not  overcome,  at  least  re- 
sisted them,  and  kept  on  with  a  reso* 
lution  which  had  little  to  aid  it  in 
anything  he  could  see  around  him  at 
his  everyday  labours.  Thus  he  work- 
ed through  the  fervid  July,  when 
every  window  in  the  Piazza  but  his 
own  was  elaborately  closed,  shutting 
out  the  hot  air  and  sunshine,  and 


when  only  in  the  green  half^gbt 
stealings  through  the  Persiani  eia- 
tenoe  seemed  tolerable  to  his  ne^ 
hours.     When  he  could  endue  it  so 
longer,  Francisco  shut  up  hu  litde 
apartment,   took  his  canvasses  anil 
colonrsL   and    set   off  to  the  hilii, 
where  Mariacda's  spare  chamber- 
spare  in  more  senses  than  one—dvk, 
cool,  neutral  -  coloured    apartmenl, 
with  its  red  tiles  growing  grey  with 
the  dust   of  years,  its  dim  grated 
window,  its  rostlinfi:  lofky  roattreaatt 
of  maize,  and  its  cnrk  Madoima  an 
the  wall — was  most  reverently  ud 
joyfully  got  ready  forhim.  Manaedi 
spread  her  best  coperta,  soft  warm 
cover,  quilted  with  cotton,  and  nileo- 
did  witn  Chinese  vignettes  in  red  and 
yellow  on  a  blue  ground,  upon  the 
bed,  and  did  everything  thai  it  wm 
possible  to  do  in  the  way  of  omameDt 
To  be  sure,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to 
clean  the  window,  but  neither  did  it 
occur  to  Francisco,  who  had  found 
an  attic  with  a  roof-light  where  be 
could  paint     He  painted  Manoccia 
in  full  costume  to  please  that  good 
woman;  and  he  painted  a  pretty 
daughter  of  Gigi,  who  did  rnoie 
credit  to  the  scarlet  jacket  and  pre^ 
headdress,  and  who,  moreover,  if  new- 
ful,  with  her  smooth  black  hair,  and 
bright  eyes,  and  olive  cheeks,  rosy 
with  the  mountain  air,  made  a  jne- 
ture  which  the  dealer  in  tie  Bataioo 
would  not  scorn.    Francisco,  if  be 
pleased,  might  have  goneofteDeD<w|p 
to  that  Csesaretti  villa,  where  the 
Advocate  lived  in  vill^ataia;  and 
did  spend  many  an  evening  wm 
Monsignore,  who  took  him  np  to  tbe 
roof  of  his  house,  and  showed  mm 
the  stars  through  that  great  tdes^ 
which  was  the  wonder  of  Rooca,  and 
told  the  dreamingyoutb,  wboeemmd 
was  a  hundred  miles  away— <«"  P^* 
haps  more  like  two  thousand,  wander- 
ing after  his  English  Lucy— aw»> 
sunsandsystems  which,  to  be  Aire,  tne 
young  man  knew  nothing  aboQt,and 
cared  still  less  for.    Monsignore's  so- 
ciety, however,  was  good  for  Fm' 
Cisco;  though  the  pursuits  of  tbe  old 
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rieat,  ^who  was  fond  of  a  gentle  kind 
f^pcieiKse,  and  amused  his  placid  days 
7\t\x  liis  garden  and  his  telescope, 
L£ui     but    small   attraction   to  the 
roung    painter  vith  that  splendid 
3ut  agitating  light  upon  his  horizon. 
The    two  spent  many  an  hour  to- 
gether.   Monsignore,  always  ready  to 
FieeLr  and  soothe  the  perturbation  of 
Francifioo*s  thoughts,  and  Francisco 
proTing  at  other  times  an  excellent 
listener,  as  young  people  will  who 
have  their  own  visions  at  haiid  to 
escape  t<x  and  who  have  still  the 
faculty  or  keeping  up  two  threads 
of  interest^  and  dropping  in  an  an- 
swer now  and  then  as  if  they  heard, 
though  their  hearts  are  ever  so  far 
away. 

In  the  village  Francisco's  steps  were 
watched  with  a  secret  half-stealthy 
affectionate  reverence,  which,  it  may 
he  supposed,  in  the  depths  of  his 
hearty  was  very  flattering  to  him.    Of 
all  nations  in  the  civilised  world — 
partly,  heaven  help  them,  by  dint  of 
long  service  under  strangers,  and 
government  of  unloving  rulers,  from 
whom  the  heart  behoved  to  conceal 
itself— there  is  none  so  quick  at  the 
art  of  communicating  its  sentiments 
without  words  as  the  Italians.    Eoc- 
ca,  in  mute  gossip,  had  concluded 
with  itself  upon  Francisco's  rights ; 
mutely  thev  made  their  obeisances  to 
him,  KiBBea  his  hand,  did  him  all  the 
honours  of  the  viUa^.    They  called 
him  Don  Francisco  invariably,  and 
lUustriesimo,  addressed  him  only  in 
the  third  person,  and  conducted  them- 
selves like  a  delighted  clique  of  inno- 
cent conspirators^  all  of  whom  were 
in  the  secret,  which  only  by-and-by, 
after  due  preparation,  was  to  burst 
upon  therest  of  the  world.  This  secret 
homage,  which  had  in  it  something 
of  affection  and  familiarity  as  welE 
brought  the  young  man  acquainted 
with  the  honours  to  which  he  began, 
with  leas  wonder  andmore  composure, 
to  look  forward.     Perhaps  it  was 
Moneignore's  reBnine  society;  per- 
haps it  was  the  simple  adoration  of 
tiieae  villagers;   but,    however    it 
came  about,  it  is  certain  that  Fran- 
cisoo  changed*  even  to  himself,  day 
by  day.    He  had  made  no  advance 
whatever   in    education,    none    in 
wealth; in  personal  comfort,  ease,  and 
light-heartedness,  the  very  reverse  of 
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improvement;  yet  nobody  could  have 
seen  him  now  among  the  crowd  of 
young  Romans  on  Pincio  or  the 
Corso,  and  supposed  him  simply  one 
of  them.  Without  any  help  of  train- 
ing from  society,  a  certain  distinction 
of  look  and  manner  had  fallen  upon 
the  young  man.  The  few  strangers 
travelling  in  the  heat  of  summer 
among  tnese  hills— and  they  were 
very  ^w — when  by  chance  a  passing 

Sirty  of  them  encountered  him  on 
onto  Oavo,  where  he  went  often, 
never  failed  to  ask  who  he  was ; 
and  as  he  sat  there,  looking  with 
the  eye  of  a  painter  over  that  wide 
and  solenm  panorama,  the  Campagna 
falling  off  into  long  wistful  stretches 
of  purple  mist,  and  San  Pietro  all 
alone,  Rome  disappearing  in  the  dis- 
tance, standing  out  upon  the  plain 
like  the  ma^iflcent  plaything  of 
some  giant's  cnild— thoughts  new  and 
strange  to  him  began  to  rise  in  the 
thou^tless  young  heart,  which  up 
to  tms  time  had  neither  political 
creed  nor  settled  opiniona  He  went  to 
gazedownuponNemi,withitssparkles 
of  villages^  its  sweet  olive-woods,  and 
that  white  palace-front  where  he  was 
born ;  perhaps  to  dream  over  other 
scenes  than  that  one  already  so 
deeply  stamped  on  his  memory  — 
that  miserable  picture  of  drawn  cur- 
tains,* and  closed  doors,  and  whis- 
pering women,  through  the  midst  of 
which  comes  the  peasant  in  her  scarlet 
jacket,  with  the  outcast  baby  con- 
cealed under  Oenci's  shawl ;  perhaps 
to  think  of  a  sweeter  Duchessa,  wno 
will  need  no  curtains  nor  confidants. 
But  as  he  sat  and  mused,  other 
thoughts  visited  Francisco.  He  him- 
self was  perhapo  to  be  a  power  and 
influence  in  this  sad,  lovely,  silent 
country— silent,  still  untouched  by 
the  fieiy  breath  of  revolution,  but 
with  many  a  thought  in  its  heart. 
Would  it  be  better  or  worse  for  him 
that  he  was  a  son  of  San  Michele,  a 
villano  of  Rocca  1  or  should  he  fall 
into  just  such  a  Duke  A^ostini  as  all 
the  Dukes  Agostini  had  been  ?  These 
thoughts  came  grave  and  memorable 
over  nis  youth;  and  the  change  grew 
and  increased  da^  by  day,  when  the 
young  painter  laid  nis  brushes  by, 
and  spent  his  summer,  leisure  upon 
far-seeing  Cavo  in  the  silence  of  the 
hills. 
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Thd  days  and  the  monthB,  how- 
ever, went  on  languidly  in  spite  of 
Francisco  and  his  thoughts.  The 
Duchessa  still  lived,  and  was  like 
to  live,  in  the  nnloveliness  of  her  old 
age;  and  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  that  Donna  Anna,  who 
wanted  Rospiglio8o*s  villa  for  her 
nursery,  would  come  soon  into  her 
kingdom ;  therefore  the  Avrocato 
had  no  immediate  spur  of  haste  to 
quicken  him  out  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  law,  slow  everywhere, 
and  no  way  ameliorated,  as  one  may 
suppose,  by  recognising  for  supreme 
autnority  a  bench  of  bishops,  and 
adding  a  certain  ecclesiastical  con- 
fusion and  intricacy  to  its  natural 
tedium.  All  Rome  was  in  possession 
of  the  evidence  to  be  given  long  be- 
fore it  came  before  the  Tribunale; 
and  if  the  good  Monsignore,  and  his 
still  more  powerful  invisible  little 
English  ally,  had  not  so  earlj[  taken 
possession  of  the  field,  it  is  like 
enough  that,  in  the  curiosity,  in- 
terest, and  flattery  of  the  caf6s,  the 
young  hero  might  have  lost  himself. 
As  it  was,  Francisco  held  fast  by  his 
pictures.  If  he  did  not  improve  in  his 
art  as  such  devotion  to  it  merited,  it 
was  most  probably  because  his  mind 
was  agitated  by  the  uncertainty  and 
suspense  of  his  position.  He  added 
two'  or  three  more  Beatrices  to  the 
stock  in  the  Babuino  before  that 
winter  was  over.  He  began  to  have 
rather  a  specialite  for  Beatrices,  per- 
haps because  he  had  done  so  many 
that  his  hand  moved  freely,  without 
much  help  from  his  mind,  upon  these 
accustomed  traits.  The  winter  pass- 
ed like  other  winters ;  the  Forestieri 
came  and  crowded  out  the  Romans 
from  those  tall  houses  in  the  stran- 
gers' quarter ;  murmurs  of  English, 
chatters  of  French,  placid  growls  of 
German,  diversified  the  sounds  on 
Pincio  in  those  cheerful  afternoons ; 
— but  there  was  no  Lacy  to  refresh 
the  eyes  of  the  young  pamter.  Per- 
haps she  was  gay  in  some  other  gay 
capital,  forgetting  her  strange,  secret 
troth-plight— perhaps  in  that  won- 
tlerful  big  London,  of  which  the  fame 
had  reached  Franclsco^s  ears ;  for  the 


young  man  was  not  aware^  in  his 
simplidty,  that  the  English  bar- 
banans  chose  wintry  weaJther  for 
their  YiWeggiatvLnL  It  was  now  a  full 
year  since  Lney  had  aaid  "  Fare- 
well" and  "  Remember"  out  of  the 
carriage  window.  He  had  need  of 
all  the  excitement  of  hia  poatioii  to 
keep  up  in  his  mind  the  TiaoDarr 
bond  of  that  betrothal.  Tet  who 
could  tell!  Any  day,  aeooiding  to 
their  fantastic  yoathml  agreement — 
any  moment,  while  the  Arroeato 
tediously  dawdled  through  his  pre- 
parations, Lucy  herself  might  ooiae 
to  the  rescue  of  her  loTer  with  her 
English  fortime  in  her  hand. 

Tbe  spring  was  so  far  advanced 
again  that  Teta*s  tall  house  was  half 
emptied  of  its  annual  gaealU,  when 
Teta's  mo^r,  released  by  spedaX 
grace  for  the  day,  came  to  pay  a 
visit   to  her  daughter.      Climbing 
up  that  long  stair  was  somewhat 
hard  work  nowadays  to  CencL    She 
reposed  herself,  breathless,  in  the  ro- 
coco chair,  when  she  had  received 
the  salutations  of  the   mistress  of 
the  house,  and  took  off  her  bon- 
net to  enjoy  the  air  more  freely  from 
the  open  window.      The  hair  was 
very  scanty  on  that  old  uncoTered 
^ey  head,  on  which  Ond,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  her  country, 
wore  no  cap  ;  but  her  life  had  been 
a  more  innocent  and  virtuoin  life 
than  that  of  her  mistress,  and  her  faoe 
had  fared  better  than  the  Duchessa'a 
Nevertheless,  with  her  gay  shawl 
and  her  heavy  earrings,  and  her  thin 
locks  gathered  up  into  a  scanty  knot 
on  the  top  of  her  head,  Genci,  in  her 
old  age,  was  not  so  pleasant  a  figure 
to  look  at  as  the  ample  Teta  in  her 
Roman  fniness.     In  Italy  the  old 
women  have  not  reached  to  that 
sweet  art  of  cleanness  and  whiteness, 
and  sober  apparel,  which  contributes 
so  much  to  the  beauty  of  ace. 

"  I  rejoice  myself  that  thou  hast 
had  a  good  season,  my  child,**  said 
Genci ;  *'  but  it  has  been  otherwise 
in  the  Palazzo.  Ever  since  this  un- 
fortunate young  man  has  been  tdked 
of,  the  Duchessa  has  done  nothing 
but  rage  and  scold.  Holy  Madonna! 
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one  can  do  nothing  to  please  her," 
cried  poor  Cenci,  loosening  her  heavy 
moeaic  brooch  oat  of  her  gay  shawl 
'With  &  great  sigh. 

**  This  unfortunate !  and  why  should 
yon  call  by  such  a  name  our  noble 
young  Don  Francisco,  madre  mia?** 
criedTTeta ;  "  a  youth  who  would  do 
honoor  to  any  house,  if  it  were  a 
king^fl.  Ah,  you  should  see  him  ! 
out  of  a  hundred  you  could  tell 
Tv^hicli  was  he." 

^'  Hush,  my  child  ;  I  have  seen 

bim,"   said  Cenci,  still  sighing:  "  if 

we  are  to  suffe'r  for  him,  one  might 

as  -vrell  have  it  to  say  that  one  has 

Been  the  cause  of  one*s  dolours.  Yes, 

he   has  sufficiently  the  air  noble,  I 

confess  it ;  but  what  will  that  serve 

him,  the  unhappy  one)  The  Duchessa 

wills  it  otherwise ;  and  who   can 

help  him,  the  poverino  !  against  the 

Ducbessar 

**  My  mother,  you  have  lived  so 

long  in  the  palace  that  ^ou  think 

the  Duchessa  can  do  anytmng,"  said 

Teta,  with  a  little  pity  of  her  mother's 

limited  experience.    *'  Do  yon  think 

the    Tribunale   will   listen  to   the 

Duchessa  1  do  you  think  even  in 

Rome,  where  everything   goes   b^ 

favour,  and    where   the   idle  frati 

count  themselves  better  than  the 

galantuomini  who  work   for   their 

children— do  you   think  even  here 

that  your  Duchessa  can  corrupt  all 

the  judges,  and  keep  Don  Francisco 

oat  of  his  right  ?  Holy  Santa  Theresa ! 

if  it  was  possible,  the  very  women 

would  pull  the  prelates  from  their 

seats." 

^  You  think  you  know  better  than 
your  mother,  Teta  mia,"  said  Cenci ; 
'*  you  know  the  world  and  the 
Forestieri;  but  I,  my  child,  know 
life  ;  I  know  it  is  the  great  one  who 
gains,  and  the  poor  one  goes  to  the 
wall.  Where  has  he  money,  this  un- 
fortunate, to  resist  the  Duchessa? 
and,  besides,  she  no  longer  cares  for 
her  reputation  ;  she  has  done  so 
much  for  the  good  of  the  Church  that 
the  Santo  Padre  himself  would  com- 
mand her  but  an  easy  penance.  She 
will  come  to  the  trial— if  it  comes  to 
be  a  trial— and  tell  the  Tribunale 
that  he  ha8.no  rights,  this  unhappy 
one.  Ah,  figlia  mia !  the  Duchessa 
is  very  bold  when  it  is  necessary. 
She  will  overwhelm  him  with  shame, 
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even  though  she  shames  herself  in 
doing  it.  You  call  him  Don,  you 
others;  yet  even  in  her  own  bed- 
chamber, as  Mariuccia  well  remem- 
bers, the  Duchessa  forbade  us  to  call 
the  infant  Don ;  and  hard  as  it  seems. 
Teta  mia,  she  was  kinder  to  the  child 
than  ;^ou.  You  call  him  Don,  vou 
kiss  his  hand,  but  when  he  has  fallen 
out  of  these  great  hopes,  he  will  hate 
to  see  you  ;  be  will  think  you  have 
wronged  him.  These  are  flatteries, 
my  child— nothing  more.*' 

"  Madre  mia,  the  Duchessa  scolds 
so  much  that  you  have  the  pain  at 
the  heart,"  said  Teta.  "  When  one 
feels  bad  at  the  heart,  one  believes 
in  nothing  except  what  is  miserable. 
Here  is  your  chamber  always  ready, 
and  why  will  you  still  remain  a 
cameriera,  to  go  and  come  at  the 
pleasure  of  an  ingrate  like  the 
Duchessa  %  When  she  dies,  you  must 
leave  her,  my  mother.  Grazia  a 
Dio,  thou  hast  had  tfav  purgatory  in 
thy  lifetime  !  and  yet  for  love  of  her, 
who  does  nothing  but  scold,  you  leave 
your  Teta  alone  in  this  great  house 
when  all  the  Forestieri  are  away. 
Figure  to  yourself  that  I  make  an 
indiscretion,  my  mother  ?  I  am  not 
so  old  or  so  ugly  that  it  should  be 
impossible.  Gaetano  is  gone  half  of 
the  time,  and  my  mother  will  not 
come  to  take  care  of  me.  Yes,  Teta 
poverina !  thy  mother  loves  the 
Duchessa  better  than  thee  !** 

*'  Hush,  bella  mia,"  said  the.  old 
woman,  '';^ou  were  always  wise  till 
you  met  with  Gaetano ;  and  though 
X  thought  it  a  very  poor  marriage  for 
my  daughter,  I  am  very  well  con- 
tented now,  and  so  I  know  art  thou ; 
so  away  with  thy  indiscretion ;  I  do 
not  believe  in  it  Ah,  but  it  is  hard 
servitude  to  serve  the  Duchessa ! 
That  is  true.  Indeed,  it  is  true ; 
only  thou  knowest  I  have  been 
her  cameriera  since  she  was^a 
bride." 

*'  If  it  is  hard  now,  what  will  it  be 
when  the  Signore  Awocato  Rospig- 
liosi,"  said  Teta,  dwelling  on  the 
name  as  though  some  spell  lay  in  its 
long  syUables, "  brings  thee  before  the 
Tribunale,  and  thou  art  obliged  to 
tell  what  happened  within  those  cur- 
tains in  the  Genzaro  villa  ?  It  will  be 
necessary,  my  mother,  that  you  tell 
it  before  all  the  world." 
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«  What!— ir'criedCenci;  "me!  the 
child  is  mad  I  Madomia  Santissima, 
the  DucheBda  would  kill  me  !** 

''I  believe  it  weli/'  said  Teta,  calm- 
ly; "put  poieon  iu  thy  coffee,  my 
poor  mother,  as  they  did  to  the 
banchini  the  other  day ;  and  yet  you 
will  willingly  procure  me  this  sor- 
row, and  stay  to  be  killed  rather 
than  come  to  the  house  of  your  only 
child !" 

Oenci  did  not  immediately  answer 
to  this  moYLog  argument  She  put 
away  the  little  bonnet  which  lay  on 
the  tablcj  and  took  off  and  folded  her 
shawl  with  hands  that  trembled  a 
little— "Do  not  you  eat  maigre  to- 
day ?— it  is  a  fast,  Teta  mia — ^yet  I 
smell  something,"  said  the  old  woman, 
making  a  nervous  diversion  from  the 
conversation  which  pressed  her  too 
close—"  ah,  my  child,  I  fear  you  for- 
get the  duty  you  owe  to  God  and 
the  Holy  Saints.** 

"  Benissimo !  I  need  that  you 
should  be  here  to  watch  over  my 
soul,"  said  the  bold  Teta ;  "for  see, 
mamma  mia,  I  hold  it  for  certain 
that  an  umido  badly  cooked — and  it 
is  necessary  I  go  to  look  to  it,  for 
that  woman  Maria  cooks  everything 
badly— makes  evil  to  the  stomach, 
but  not  evil  to  the  soul ;  that  is  mv 
opinion !  You  have  left  me  too  much 
to  myself." 

"  Ah,  child,  thou  art  too  much 
among  the  Forestieri,**  said  Oenci,  witii 
a  sigh — "these  strangers,  I  hayenever 
loved  them,  for  my  part ;  and  there 
is  that  Madame  Margherita,  Teta, 
who  put  fantastic  robes  upon  the  un> 
happy  babe  whom  you  call  Don 
Francisco.  You  will  perhaps  tell  me 
that  before  this  Tribunale  of  thine — 
she  is  to  be  there  r* 

"  Sicuro !"  answered  Teta,  prompt- 
ly- 

"  Blessed  Madonna !  she !  And 
what  do  you  suppose  she  knows  of 
the  DuchessaT  cried  Oenci,  touched 
in  the  tenderest  point— "she  who 
never  saw  my  lady,  except  perhaps 
for  a  moment  in  the  chamber  of  some 
Signora  Inglese,  who  ought  to  hare 
been  in  her  own  country  at  such  a 
time — never  saw  her,  I  tell  thee,  till 
she  came  to  Genzaro  when  the 
Duchessa  was  ill,  and  then  stayed 
but  some  ten  days  or  so,  troubunff 
our  souls  with  her  modo  Inglese,  and 


thinking  of  nothing  hat  the  (kM : 
What  can  she  have  to  t^dojoo 
suppose  t  It  is  true,  I  am  only  thj 
mother,  and  not  one  of  these  Sag- 
lish  who  turn  thy  head— hot  gk, 
Teta  mia,  for  one  woid  that  Madasie 
Margherita  could  say  I  can  tell  tiiK 
three  r 

"  Do  not  I  know  it!"  cried  Teta. 
"  Madame  Margherita  majbegood. 
but  thou  art  three  times  better;  and 
the  Signore  AvTOcato  kiiowB  it  ajao, 
and  vrOl  no  more  dispense  with  thee 
than  I  would  dispense  with  poiai* 
d*ori  when  I  make  the  saga  It  ii 
neoesaary  that  you  shoold  be  there- 
that  you  should  tell  your  tale :  hot 
I  would  have  you  consider  weQ,  my 
mother,  whether  after  that  jon  ea 
go  back  to  the  Palazzo,  uA  hov 
long  time  you  imagine  the  Docheasi 
would  give  you  to  repent* 

"  Thou  art  too  hard  upon  tbj 
mother,  Teta  mia,"  said  Cend,  wip- 
ing a  tear  tremulously  from  her  eye, 
"  if  I  knew  how  to  leave  my  padrow; 
but  enough— enough,  we  will  apeak 
of  it  another  time.  If  thos  hast  to 
look  to  thy  umido.  go,  I  will  act  mj- 
self  in  thia  great  chair.  Iti«ea«jrto 
a  marvel,  this  great  chur.  Ah,  any- 
thing is  pleasant  that  is  ones  own! 
and  to  rest  at  one's  ease  where  there 
is  nobody  to  ring  a  bell  or  to  pierce 
one's  ear  with  a  'Oenci!*  bke  the 
stab  of  a  stiletto— this  is  iweet, 
Davvero! — ^this  is  sweet!" 

"My  poor  mother T  said  TeU, 
stooping  to  kiss  the  old  womaa  u 
she  left  the  room,  "and  then  art 
too  old  to  eat  maigre.  Biaogaitbat 
you  have  to-day  such  an  umido  u 
you  never  tasted  since  yoa  ^^ 
bom !" 

And  perhaps,  notunmindful  of  tluj 
umido,  the  firagrant  flavour  of  wM 
stole  through  the  hon«,  Oena  w 
all  alone  in  the  big  rococo  ctair, 
looking  out  across  the  hoote-w^ 
upon  Pincio  in  the  sonahipe,  aw 
soothed  unawares  by  the  tinkle  of 
the  little  fountain  in  the  cour^tfo- 
soothed  out  of  her  fatigue  and  hawa- 
ment,  till,  secure  in  the  safe  ehelttr 
of  her  daughter's  roof,  she  mm 
to  sleep  in  an  exquisite  and  nmi^ 
calm.  Poor  worn-out  /aithfW  ow 
slave  of  an  ungrateful  bonda^/ 1^^ 
strange  thecontrast  between  the  pre- 
sent occupant  of  the  big  rococo  cnair 
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said  the  fieiy  yonn^  man  foil  of 
liopeSy  who  had  put  it  to  the  use  of 
luB  dreams  so  otl;en!~how  strange 
the  great  throbbing  world  of  life, 
urith  yooBg  Lucy  and  Francisco  at 
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one  side,  and  this  old  Genci,  in  her 
grateful  moment  of  repose,  at  the 
other,  which  could  revolve  within 
the  narrow  walls  of  Teta*s  littie 
room! 


CHAPTER  ZXIV. 


The  time  of  the  trial  had  at  last  ar- 
lived ;  another  summer  and  autumn 
had  brought  Rome  to  the  beginning 
of  another  **  season,"  and  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  quickened  traffic 
and  gaiety  occasioned  by  this  annual 
iitfasion  of  new  blood  into  the  veins 
of  the  old  city  that  decision  was  to 
be  made  of  Francisco's  hopes.    The 
young  man  all  this  time  had  kept 
like  a  hero  to  his  pictures,  though 
latterly  it  had  been  with  some  sick- 
ness of  heart  that  he  smoked  his 
silent  cigar  upon  his  little  loggia 
when  light  failed  him,  and  when  no- 
body shared  his  thoughts  but  silent 
Tngan  on  his  column.  Perhaps  even 
more  painfully  eicitiog  than  the  im- 
patience with  which  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  decision  of  the  Tribunale. 
was  that  with  which  he  examined 
the   weekly  list   of  arrivals,   and 
waded  through  crowds  of  barbarous 
names  of  unknown  Forestieri,  to  see 
if  perhaps  Milord  was  among  the 
amvals,  bringing  back  the  English 
^gnorina  to  see  the  conclusion  of 
her  lover's  dreams.    Perhaps  it  was 
well  for  Francisco  that   the  bond 
which  united  him  to  the  distant  lady 
of  his  love  was  of  so  entire!  v  vision- 
ary and   imaginative  a   cnaracter. 
Most  likely  the  young  Roman  could 
have  very  ill  sustained  the  test  of  a 
jrear  and  a  halfs  letter-writing.  But 
in  his  present   circumstances  this 
engagement  was  entirely  congenial 
to  his  feelings ;  his  heart  kept  its 
warmth  after  this  long  interval,  as  if 
it  had  been  only  yesterday  that  the 
'  little  white  figure,  tiny  but  indomi- 
table, had  disappeared  down  Teta*s 
stair.   But  Lucy's  name  did  not  ap- 
pear in  these  lists.    Lucy  remained 
in  the  silence  which  had  never  been 
broken  since  she  left  Rome,  lost  out 
of  all  cognisance.    He  did  not  know 
where  to  seek  her,  if  he  had  been  free 
to  offer  her  his  suit  to-morrow.    He 
had  learned  a  little  of  her  language 
for  the  love  of  Lucy ;  but  that  was 


the  only  thinff  which  had  any  way 
tended,  by  help  of  outside  circum- 
stances, to  keep  his  little  Signorina 
Indese  before  his  eyes. 

However,  the  day  came  for  the 
hearing  of  Francisco's  case.  Before 
this  time,  so  well  known  had  the 
case  become  that  Francisco  no  longer 
needed  to  be  wholly  indebted  to  Ros- 
pigliosi.  The  chances  apneared  so 
strongly  in  his  favour,  ana  the  pro- 
perty at  stake  was  so  great— not  to 
speak  of  the  less  amialle  motive  of 
dislike  to  the  family  of  Lontoria, 
into  which  Donna  Anna  had  mar- 
ried, and  which  was  by  no  means 
popular  in  Rome  —  that  Francisco 
might  have  found  friends  and  back- 
ers l^  the  dozen,  had  he  cared  to 
forsaKe  his  first  resolution.  To 
withhold  himself  from  a  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  these  obliging  offers,  and 
to  remain  simply  Francisco  the  paint- 
er until  the  matter  was  deddea,  was 
no  small  trial  to  the  young  man ; 
but,  Roman  as  he  was,  and  quite 
unaccustomed  to  resist  the  pleasant 
seductions  of  ease  and  gaiety,  Fran- 
cisco remained  faithful  to  his  fourth- 
floor  lodging,  to  his  Beatrice — one  is 
afraid  to  count  how  many  Beatrices 
went  to  the  Babuino  that  year  from 
the  Piazza  of  Trajan  !— and  to  Ros- 
pigliosi  Now  the  end  of  this  long 
interval  of  sickening  uncertainty  had 
come.  The  suit  began  prosperously 
— ^the  case  was  well  stated — the  first 
witnesses  delivered  their  testimony 
steadfastly  and  with  credit  Ro- 
mans of  all  degrees  pressed  to  hear 
the  evidence,  or  to  report  it.  A 
crowd  kept  about  the  Palazzo  in 
which  the  Tribunale  sat.  When  Fran- 
cisco was  visible,  going  or  coming — 
as  the  young  man  did  frequently, 
with  a  natural  restlessness  —  the 
whole  crowd  uncovered  to  him  with 
a  cheering  recognition.  Whatever 
might  happen  afterwards,  at  this 
moment  he  was  a  popular  hero.  The 
very  Oarbonari— Carbonari  literal. 
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and  not  figura^Te,  Boman  **  roughs" 
of  the  first  water— exhibited  a  gleam 
of  white  teeth  in  their  black  faces 
as  they  threw  down  their  rustling 
sacks  of  charcoal  and  hailed  the  son 
of  San  Michele.  With  something  of 
a  pang  Francisco  turned  away  from 
these  salutations.  What  if,  after  all, 
he  should  fail  ?  What  if,  out  of  all 
this  sympathy  and  support,  he  should 
drop  down  lower  than  any  of  these 
humble  sympathisers,  disgraced  and 
nameless —  no  man's  son,  and  the 
heir  only  of  shame  ?  The  vile  possi- 
bility crossed  him  by  moments  like 
the  forewarning  chill  of  fever.  He 
kept  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  he 
could— he  was  afraid  of  the  kind 
salutations  of  the  crowd. 

The  last  person  to  be  examined 
was  Cenci,  who  had  been  kept  be- 
hind, partly  because  she  was  very 
nervous,  and  deeply  afraid  of  the 
Ducheasa,  from  an  assault  by  whom 
Teta  carefully  guarded  her  mother, 
who  had  vielded  to  her  solicitationb, 
and  left  tne  service  of  her  old  mis- 
tress some  time  before ;  and  partly 
•because  she  was  of  all  others  the 
most  important  witness.  Francisco 
had  followed  the  different  portions  of 
her  faltering  testimony  with  such 
breathless  interest  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, especially  the  tremulous  de- 
scriptions which  she  gave  of  II  Duca, 
whom  the  young  man  longed  to  hear 
of,  but  whom  everybody  had  slurred 
over  hitherto.  II  Daca  had  increased 
in  imoortance  now.  As  Cenci  pro- 
ceeded, all  Srtremble,  to  tell  how  the 
Duchessa  and  he  were  very  good 
friends,  though  they  went  each  Qieir 
several  way  of  pleasure-seeking  with 
a  bland  tolerance  of  each  other's 
foibles ;  when  she  certified  her  know- 
ledge that  the  Duke  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  un- 
lucky infant,  whose  fate  as  a  man 
was  now  to  be  decided ;  and  when 
she  gave  her  testimony  that  the 
Ducheasa  remained  on  good  terms 
with  her  husband  till  his  death- 
was  with  him  during  some  part  of 
his  last  illness,  and  was  left  oy  him 
with  almost  more  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  trust  reposed  in  a  wife, 
the  bearded  face  of  Kospigliosi  grew 
radiant  with  content  and  satisfac- 
tion, and  even  the  judges  of  the 
Tribunale  exchanged  glances  which 
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would  have  been  very  satii&ctaT  to 
the  yonn^  hero  of  the  day,  wm  k 
have  notieed  or  understood  them. 
As  it  was,  Francisco  neither  lookd, 
nor  saw,  nor  perhaps  eaiei  Hk  ' 
heart  beat  too  high  with  iht  fane  of 
nature.  Were  thoae  his  paie&ta  vho 
had  abandoned  him,  of  whom  that 
faltering  voice  was  telliagl  Those 
old  scenes  which  passed  ao  mifij 
years  ago^  were  they  ptmnz  dinly 
now,  a  gliding  panorama,  bdune  the 
dim  eyes  of  that  old  wcnun,  who 
had  seen  his  own  birth,  and  vbo 
must  know  the  truth )  Wheo  Ge&d's 
evidence  was  ended,  the  yoosg  maa, 
unable  to  control  his  exdtement, 
went  out  to  draw  breath  in  the  freih 
air,  and  calm  himself  down.  His 
thoughts  went  wandering  and  yean- 
ing about  that  dead  inan,  who  lired 
in  Oencrs  memory — his  Either!  It 
was  something  to  have  a  parent  thoa 
hidden  in  the  pious  mists  of  death, 
whom  one  could  suppose  it  was  pos- 
sible to  have  loved  or  been  bfed  by. 
So  he  thought,  taking  a  rdagetm 
himself  in  that  filial  idea.  As  he 
came  into  the  street,  his  attenti(m  wia 
attracted  by  the  rapid  aj^roacb  of  a 
carriage,  which  cameatunasoalBpeed 
toward  the  great  door  which  he  had 
just  left,  and  darted  under  the  arch 
of  the  gateway,  almost  ruiming  him 
over.  It  was  the  carriage  d  the 
Duchessa;  and  inside  was  the  witeb- 
face  of  the  Ducheasa  herself,  acccm- 
panied  not  this  time  by  her  <kmedf 
compctgnie,  but  by  an  old  pn^^*^* 
most  as  wrinkled  as  she.  Francisco 
stood  still  in  a  kind  of  stupor  as  the; 
alighted.  He  watched  them  enter; 
he  stood  still  there  under  the  awh, 
as  if  all  power  of  motion  had  been 
taken  from  him,  close  to  the  wall 
where  the  carriage  of  the  Duchcao 
had  driven  him.  Someofthe}(WD£ 
era  about,  waiting  to  hear  how  the 
trial  was  going  on,  accosted  him, 
but  he  did  not  hear  them,  oome 
others,  ancient  acquaintances  of  hu 
own,  cried  "  Viva  il  Duca ! "  close  by 
his  ear.  « II  Duca  is  dead ! "  cned 
Francisco^  unconsciously,  in  the  fever 
of  his  mind.  Dead,  oh  so  many 
years  ago !— dead  beyond  all  power  ot 
knowing  now  what  was  hu  mini 
The  young  man  groaned  at  thf 
thought,  in  the  bitterness  of  bu 
heart ;  perhaps  the  only  filial  tribute, 
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the  only  yearnin?  of  natnre,  that  bad 
ever  existed  for  the  dead  Dake  Agos- 
tiiii,  waa  in  that  groan. 

The  alow  momenta  went  on  as  they 
»  in  a  ferer,  while  Franciaoo  stood 
>y  that  wall :  he  could  not  tell  whe- 
ther they  were  minutes  or  hours. 
While  his  heart  beat  loud  with  ferer- 
iah  anxiety,  his  limbs  refused  to 
move,  and  lua  mind  refused  to  re- 
enter by  those  doors  of  fate.  She 
moat  do  what  she  had  come  to  do, 
that  woman  who  was  his  mother; 
she  must  do  her  will  if  it  were  to  ruin 
and  disgrace  him.  When  he  had 
roused  himself  gradually  from  the 
stupefying  shock  which  her  face  had 

fiven  him,  he  went  forward  to  the 
oor,  and  stood  there  waiting  in  a 
proud  silence.  The  very  extremity 
of  his  excitement  delivered  him  from 
its  usual  bonds ;  his  passion  of  highly- 
wrought  feeling  raised  him  above  sul 
practical  results  for  the  moment.  He 
stood  with  a  smile  on  his  pale  lips, 
waiting  for  his  fate.  He  could  almost 
have  fancied  that  he  heard  voices, 
highly  raised,  and  an  unusual  com- 
motion above,  though  he  knew  at  the 
same  moment  that  to  hear  anything 
down  that  echoing  staircase,  and 
through  these  long  corridors,  was 
next  to  impossible ;  out  perhaps  even 
his  ears  were  quickened  by  the  inde- 
scribable tumult  in  his  heart  Even 
the  bystanders  drew  aside,  and  left 
him  with  an  instinctive  appreciation 
of  the  crisis.  The  courtyard  of  the 
Palazzo  was  cleared  of  all  but  one 
or  two  motionless  fibres ;  the  very 
crowd  outside  grew  silent.  Now  and 
then  somebody  came  softly  under  the 
arch  of  the  great  doorway  to  see 
if  anything  had  happened.  They 
had  an  eye  for  a  situation,  these  in- 
quisitive Romans.  They  recognis* 
ed  with  universal  common  intelli- 
gence the  dramatic  elements  of  the 
scene. 

After  a  while — a  short  time,  end- 
less as  it  seemed  to  Francisco,  there 
came  sounds  really  audible  from  the 
Hall  of  the  Tribunale.  The  doors 
were  thrown  open,  voices  and  steps 
came  out  upon  the  stairs;  voices, 
one  shrill  and  high  -  pitched,  one 
round,  unctuous,  and  bland,  the  well- 
known  voice  01  Bospigliosi.  Fran- 
cisco's heart  beat  so  loud  in  his  ears 
that  he  could  not  catch  the  sense 
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of  those  violent  and  sharp  exclama- 
tions with  which  the  Duchessa  made 
her  wav  down  the  stair ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  the  tone  of 
disappointment,  rage,  and  mortifica- 
tion. She  had  failed  in  her  purpose, 
whatever  that  purpose  might  be. 
And,  coming  out  of  the  hall  enraged 
and  discomfited,  had  caught  at  the 
arm  which  the  Avvocato  offered  to 
support  her,  without  either  observing 
or  caring  that  it  was  the  champion 
of  her  son  who  afforded  her  that  ne- 
cessary help.  People  had  ceased  to 
contend  for  the  honour  of  attending 
her  to  her  carriage  nowadays,  the  poor 
old  Duchessa !  As  she  came  in  sight, 
descending  the  stair  with  the  aid 
of  the  Avvocato's  arm,  Bospigliosi's 
round  big  voice  was  heard  in  reply. 
He  had  wrongs  of  his  own  to  avenge 
upon  the  faded  beauty^  and  he  did 
not  lose  the  opportunity  when  it 
came. 

"  Bella  Duchessa,**  said  the  bland 
lawyer,  "you  comphiiu  of  the  laws, 
but  see  how  necessary  they  aro. 
Every  one  knows  how  entirely  you 
women  have  us  in  your  hands.  You 
can  do — ^what  can  you  not  do,  con- 
querors as  you  are !  But  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  put  some  limit  to  the 
powers  of  your  bel  sesso.  If  the 
Delia  Duchessa  had  not  been  so  in- 
fluential with  the  illustrious  Duke, 
then  she  might  have  said  what  she 
would  to  the  Tribunale ;  but  your  Sig- 
noria  must  peroeive  that  the  prelates 
up  there  cannot  comprehend  how  a 
man  should  be  so  great  a  fool  as  you 
know  you  have  miuie  him.  There  is 
something,  still  something,  which  a 
woman  cannot  do,  most  revered  Sig- 
nora.  One  cannot,  were  one  the 
most  lovely  of  one*s  sex,  persuade  the 
law  out  of  its  dogmas ;  one  can- 
not  " 

"It  is  enoDgh,  Signore  Rospigli- 
osi,"  cried  Francisco,  his  voice  sharp 
with  indignation  and  excitement,  as, 
sprin^ng  forward  with  the  noiseless 
rapidity  of  extreme  emotion,  he  thrust 
the  astonished  Awocato  away.  "  The 
Duchessa  has  no  further  occasion  for 
your  services ;  Madame,  I  pray  you 
to  permit  this  honour  to  me.'* 

The  ghastly  old  woman  stared  at 
him  as  he  took  her  hand ;  she  made 
a  gasp  as  if  to  speak,  but  could  say 
nothing,  and  fell  trembling  with  a 
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sadden  weakneas.  incomprebenBible 
to  herself.  He  (ud  not  look  at  her, 
this  young  man  who  was  her  son. 
He  led  her,  his  face  white  and  rigid 
with  a  passion  more  lofty  than  she 
knew  anything  of,  his  head  held 
high  in  involuntary  sympathy  with 
his  mind,  and  his  nostril  dilated,  to 
the  door  of  her  carriage.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  so  rapid,  so  noiseless, 
BO  strange— for  Francisco's  strong 
excitement  influenced  the  others  un- 
awares, and  made  even  the  footman, 
who  sprang  from  his  lounge  by  the 
stairs  to  open  the  carriage-door,  do 
his  business  with  a  speed  and  silence 
entirely  against  the  usage  of  that 
splendid  functionary — that  the  effect 
upon  the  Duchessa  was  much  that 
or  being  seized  upon  by  some  strone 
wind  of  youthful  passion,  and  carried 
off  to  a  great  incalculable  distance 
by  the  sudden  impetus.  She  had 
only  walked  half-a-dozen  steps  by 
Francisco^s  side,  but  it  might  have 
been  miles  so  far  as  the  sensation  was 
concerned.  And  he  did  not  look  at 
her,  as  he  led  her  like  a  yoxmg  prince, 
indignant  and  magnanimous!  Not 
poor  old  Genci  before  the  prelates 
on  their  seat  of  judgment  trembled 
more  than  did  the  JDuchessa  at  the 
touch  of  this  incomprehensible  boy. 
He  put  her  into  her  carriage  with 
a  certain  angry  tenderness  of  care, 
bowed  his  head  over  her  gloved 
hand,  and  kissed  it  as  he  let  it  go  * 
then  himself  shut  the  door,  ana 
waved  his  hand  with  an  imperative 
gesture  to  the  coachman.  Thepries^ 
who  was  following  slowly  behind, 
ran  forward  in  dismay  as  the  carriage 
dashed  off  under  the  influence  and 
authority  of  Francisco's  sustained 
and  silent  passion;  but  nobody  in 
or  about  that  e()uipage  had  time  to 
think  of  the  priest,  or  durst  wait  for 
him.  The  startled  coachman  drove 
at  full  speed  through  the  arch,  and 
took  the  homeward  direction  as  fast 
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as  his  horses  would  cany  tiiem;  tk 
startled  footman  sat  by  his  nde  in 
dead  silence,  shaken  out  of  blf  bis 
wits.  Inside,  upon  her  soft  cotfaiflDs 
the  BOor  old  Duchessa  sobbed  and 
trembled  :  he  had  not  looked  at  her 
—the  blessed  Madonna  pity  ho!- 
and  he  was  her  son. 

Francisco  took  no  notice  d  the 
old  priest,  who  scowled  at  him  fram 
under  the  loops  of  his  heavy  bea?er* 
hat,  and  would  fain  haveiemoostixt' 
ed,  ere  he  took  his  discomfited  m 
on  foot  through  the  gatevaj.  He 
took  no  notice  of  Rospigtiodf  vLo 
lingered  ere  he  retamoi  to  the  hall 
of  the  Tribunale,  veiy  willing  to 
inform  him  of  what  had  happaed, 
though  somewhat  affronted  bj  the 
usage  he  himself  had  met  vitk  The 
young  man  could  not  have  spoken  to 
any  one  ;  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
courtyard  for  a  time,  ineffectoailj 
trying  to  calm  himself  and  iieeo>rer 
his  composure :  then  be  went  home. 
With  the  impulse  of  his  atroog  ex- 
citement strong  upon  him,  he  mi 
back  to  his  Beatrice,  glad  rf  tte 
impossibility  of  working  at  it,  wM 
he  had  to  contend  againet,  and  m, 
holding  a  sheaf  of  ineffectoalbnuhes 
in  his  hand.  But  he  wonld  do  some- 
thing; he  would  spdl  the  little  w^ 
ture,  and  that  was  some  relief  to  the 
whirl  and  flood  of  his  own  femg^ 
All  was  quiet  in  thePiaaa  of  Tniw ; 
nobody  there  stopped  to  conadahow 
the  prelates  pondered  on  thej)«m, 
and  the  Avvocato  waited  for  «» 
judgment;  nobody  collected  nnder 
that  wintry  sunshine  to  hear  the  de- 
cision. All  Rome,  seen  from  tja 
point,  was  calm  as  Tn^an  upoa  W 
column,  while  elsewhere  ttey  ▼«« 
deciding  a  man's  life  and  fartimc; 
and  here  Francisco  stood  «Pf'^'^ 
in  a  voluntary  haughty  defiance » 
himself,  with  his  sheaf  of  bn»J« 
in  his  hand,  and  a  tempest  m  flw 
heart. 


OHAFTER  XXV. 


All  that  evening,  and  all  the  next 
day,  Francisco  remained  in  his  own 
apartment.  He  had  been  disgnsted 
in  the  middle  of  his  hopes  :  into  the 
deep  eagerness  which  possessed  his 
soul  a  poisonous  drop  had  fallen, 


making  it  bitter.  Hewa«ofan«« 
to  which  asceticism  haflal^y*"^^ 
easier  than  moderation.  He  «««« 
not  wait  steadily  in  foil  coidbiJ^ 
of  himself  for  the  deciaon,  whetnw 
adverse  or  favourable.    Hcvastoo 
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J»roud  to  show  all  his  anxiety  in  the 
ever  of  disgust  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him ;  accordingly,  he  turned 
liislMick  upon  the  whole  subject^  shut 
his  ears  to  it,  kept  far  away  from 
t^he  Tribunale,  asked  for  no  news; 
but  remained  devoured  by  anxiety, 
"which  he  endeayoured  to  conceal 
even  from  himself,  working  night 
and  day,  to  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  Beatric^  at  that  vain  and  un- 
availing work. 

Late  in  the  eyening  of  the  next 
day,  when  the  Aye  Maria  had  just 
sounded,  and  workmen  of  all  sorts 
'were  going  home,  some  commotion 
in  the  Piazza  attracted  the  notice  of 
Francisco ;  he  would  not  hear  it,  yet 
he  did,  with  faculties  miraculously 
sharpened  by  the  recent  excitement 
Tyhich  devoured  him :  hedistinguished 
Qi^'s  voice  sounding  load  and  tri- 
umphant, and  he  heard  a  carriage 
draw  up  below.    Not  for  a  kingdom 
would  Francisco  have  looked  out 
He  stood  there  in  his  young  per- 
versity, touching  with  a  hand  that 
trembled  more  and  more  at  the  face 
of  that  unfortunate    Beatrice,  one 
cheek  of  which  was  rosy  red  and 
the  other  grim-pale,  and  somewhat 
ghastly  to  Took  at  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp.    His  little  room  was  on  the 
fourth  piano.    Three  floors-full  of  re- 
spectability lived  beneath  him .   How 
was  it  likely  that  these  visitors  were 
for  him  ?->much  more  probable  that 
the  Signora  Antonietta  on  the  prime 
piano  was  returning  from  h^r  orive ; 
or  that  Ser  Giovanni,  the  doctor,  was 
called  out  to  some  sudden  patient 
Nevertheless,  the  noise  increased,  and 
drew  nearer,  as  though  these  steps 
were  ascending  his  own  stair;  and 
again  chuckles  of  Gi^'s  voice  from 
the  Piazza  seemed  to  nng  in  Francis- 
co's ears.    After  a'  while  some  one 
knocked  at  his  door.    "  Favorisca ! "" 
said  Francisco,  with  an  effort ;  but 
the  word  was  said  with  such  a  gasp 
under  his  breath  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  oQe  could  have  heard  it 
Then  he  went  faltering  to  the  door. 
On  the  threshold  stood  Monsignore 
and  the  Advocate.     But  the  eager 
words  on  the  lips  of  both  were  dashed 
by  the  sight  ot  the  young  exhausted 
passionate  face  that  looked  out  upon 
them.    Monsignore  took  the  younfi[ 
man's  hand,  and  then  threw  his  ola 
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arms  round  him,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  country.  The  old  man  was  sad  and 
sorry  to  see  the  change  wrought  in 
that  face.  He  did  not  hail  him  with 
any  burst  of  triumph.  "Chichino 
mio,  thy  cause  is  won,**  said  the  good 
priest  softly  in  the  young  man's  ear. 
The  kind  voice  seemed  to  say  to  him. 
Command  yourself— control  yourself ; 
but  Francisco  was  too  far  gpne  for 
that  caution.  Out  of  Monsignore's 
arms  he  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
barst  into  tears.  Won!  He  had 
never  been  trained  to  reticence,  that 
young  Homan~his  custom  was  to 
express  his  feelings  as  freely  as  a 
savage.  He  burst  into  a  flood  of 
rapid  unrestrainable  tears.  Won! 
— then  it  was  a  lie  that  vile  possibility 
which  to  his  heart  had  disgusted  him 
with  the  entire  business  1  He  could 
think  nothing  more  nor  further^  as 
in  that  first  moment  of  conscious 
victory  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  Victoria ! "  shouted  Kospigliosi, 
"  never  was  a  more  glorious  end  to 
a  hard  battle.  I  congratulate  the 
illustrious  Duke :  viva  il  Duca  Ages- 
tini!  Monsignore  would  come  with 
me,  Don  Francisco,  to  moderate  my 
triumph;  but  there  is  a  friend  of 
your  Signoria  below  who  will  not  be 
moderated.  Bravo,  Gig  '"  cried  the 
excited  Avvocato,  rushing  to  the  win- 
dow, which  he  threw  open.  "  Bravo, 
amico  mio  I  The  Duke  hears  you ; 
viva  il  Duca  Agostini !  The  battle 
is  won!" 

"  My  son,"  said  Monsignore,  "  it  is 
not  the  time  to  weep ;  look  up — for 
thy  friends'  sake  it  is  necessary  that 
thou  shouldest  take  thy  triumph. 
Grod.  and  the  blessed  Madonna,  and 
the  noly  saints,  bless  thee  in  thy  new 
station.    Rise  up,  my  son." 

Francisco  rose  up  in  mechanical 
obedience.  He  was  dizzy  and  dazzled 
as  if  with  sudden  light  He  under- 
stood it  was  his  duty  to  rejoice  and 
thank  his  companions,  but  he  did 
not  understand  much  more  clearly 
what  had  befallen.  The  miraculous 
change  in  his  own  position,  which 
he  had  contemplatea  for  months, 
almost  for  years,  had  come  about  in 
a  moment,  and  was  no  longer  a 
dream ;  but  Francisco  was  still  un- 
changed in  his  own  person,  and 
could  not  realise  himself  under  an- 
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other  name.  He  cast  a  woadering 
glance  round  the  bare  walls,  hong 
with  unframed  pictures,  which  had 
not  expanded,  and  at  the  open  win- 
dow, where  Rospigliosrs  big  figure, 
gesticulating  to  some  one  below, 
filled  up  the  whole  space,  and  shut 
out  everything  but  some  gleams  of 
sky  about  the  Avvocato*s  black  head. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  touch  of  nature 
peeping  in,— nature  so  oddly,  almost 
BO  ludicrously  framing  Signor  An- 
tonio's bearded  head,  and  leaving  his 
big  person  to  lose  itself  as  it  might 
against  the  darker  background  of  the 
opposite  houses— that  more  than  auy- 
thiDg  else  recalled  Francisco  to  him- 
self. He  smiled  at  the  pictorial  effect, 
as  instinctively  he  held  his  head  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  took  a  step 
apart  to  note  it ;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  only  then  in  reality,  with  a  sud- 
den start  and  shock,  what  a  mighty 
difference,  in  these  few  minutes,  had 
passed  upon  himself. 

*'  This  is  the  lodging  of  Francisco 
the  painter  ;  there  is  the  Beatrice  he 
has  ruined,**  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  somewhat  tremulous  smile :  *'  here 
he  has  lived,  and  worked,  and  slept, 
and  ate,  for  two  long  years;  but, 
Monsignore,  I  pray  you  to  tell  me,  of 
grace,  who  we  are  who  stand  here 
now.'* 

"  His  Excellency  the  Duke  speaks 
to  you,  Ser  Antonio,**  said  Monsignore 
with  a  smile. 

"  Pardon,**  cried  Bospigliosi,  com- 
ing in  immediately  with  his  broad 
fuU  person,  which  half  filled  the 
apartment,  and  seemed  to  crush 
into  one  central  spot  the  light  of 
Francisco's  lamp ;  "  I  am  excited — 
it  is  natural.  We  have  not  left  the 
enemy  a  foot  to  stand  udod.  Your 
excellent  mother  had  to  ny  from  the 
contest ;  no  one  had  a  word  to  say 
against  your  un<}uestionable  rights. 
Permit  that  I  offer  you  my  respect- 
ful felicitations— Evviva,  the  Duke 
Agostini !  and  youi*  Excellency  will 
permit  me  to  say  that  there  have 
been  few  Dukes  Agostini  more  worthy 
of  the  name.** 

*'  Mv  son,  God  bless  thee !  thou 
hast  done  well— take  with  a  joyful 
heart,*'  cried  Monsignore, "the  reward 
of  Heaven !  ** 

And  while  Francisco  submitted  to 
the  violent  shaking  of  hands  with 
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which  his  advocate  expncEed  the 
fervour  of  his  feeliii|;8,  and  bent  his 
head  to  receive  Monaignare's  bleaniig, 
Gigi's  shout,  swelled  bjr  some  oth^ 
wifiing  voices,  ascended  into  the  little 
room— "Viva  il  Doca  Ajrostinir 
The  shout  rang  over  the  Piaaa  ct 
Trajan,  startling  the  calm  echoes 
which  Francisco's  many  thooghts 
had  never  disturbed.  The  name  caxse 
to  the  young  man*8  ear  with  a  thiill 
and  reverberation  in  that  £uniliar 

Elace.  The  clouds  passed  from  his 
ead :  he  knew  now  that  it  had  hsp> 
Snea,  this  grand  unbelievable  evait 
e  laughed  a  short  laugh  of  moment- 
ary, irrestrainable  triumph ;  thai  be 
went  to  the  window,  and  called  Gigi 
loudly  to  come  up.  When  Gigi,  h^ 
crazy  with  joy,  clambered  up  the 
stair,  and  kissedi,  falling  down  on  his 
knees,  half  in  g^titude  to  Heaven, 
and  half  in  homage  to  H  Duca, 
his  Excellency's  hand,  that  familiar 
voice  and  genuine  joj  broujrht  the 
common  nature  back  to  Fnuic»- 
co*s  heart.  '*  EcceUenza,  we  an  all 
ready  to  make  festa  at  Bocca — there 
is  not  a  villano  but  will  keep  it  like 
the  day  of  his  espousals,  it  is  too 
great  an  honour  for  us  to  think  thou 
wert  bred  amongst  ns,  Illnatnons 
Duke  !**  cried  Gigi,  with  many  pauses 
and  much  effort  Then  the  good 
fellow  paused  to  find  words  worthy 
the  occasion ;  buL  overcome  by  his 
honest  ecstacy,  only  burst  forth  with 
a  familiar  benediction — *^And  God 
bless  thee,  Ghichino  mio!"  blubbered 
honest  Gigi,  weeping  over  Francisco's 
hand. 

"  And  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks, 
dear  old  friend,**  cried  Frandsco,  sud- 
denly released  from  all  his  youthfiil 
pride  and  self-importance  by  the 
big  unquestionable  rank  which  swal- 
lowed them  up,  '^  for  thy  kindness  to 
little  Ghichino.  I  should  have  had 
a  cold  childhood  but  for  thee  and 
Mariuccia,  amico  mio !  This  is  the 
galantuomo  who  would  have  mort- 
gaged his  vinej^urd  to  help  me,  my 
friends !  This  was  the  first  protector 
I  ever  knew.  Stand  up,  my  Gigi; 
assure  yourself,  while  Francisco  lives 
thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend.** 

"  Ah,  Ecoellenaa,  it  is  too  much  of 
honour !"  cried  Gigi ;  "  but  your  Sig- 
noria  will  give  me  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture which  he  painted  of  my  little 
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Marietta.  Grazia  a  Dio  !~-there  are 
no  more  pictures  to  go  to  the  dealer 
in  the  BabuiDO.  Bat  that  her  children 
may  know  hov  honoured  fthe  wag, 
Signor  11  Duca,  your  Signoria  will 
give  it  to  me  T 

*'And  if  we  come  to  gifts,  your 
excellency  will  remember  the  Csb- 
saretti  yilla,"  cried  Rospigliosi,  with  a 
gleeful  chuckle,  rubbing  his  hands  in 
victorious  satiefaction  with  himself. 

"And,  my  son,  thy  alms  to  the 
poor !"  said  Monsignore,  stretching 
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out  his  hand  with  a  smile.  Francisco 
laughed  once  more  the  short  moment* 
ary  laugh  of  incredulous  triumph. 
He  had  in  his  little  purse  at  thai 
moment  a  five-scudi  note  and  three 
silver  pauls — not  two -and- twenty 
shillings  altc^ther— yet  he  could 
bestow  that  gift  of  the  villa  just  as 
easily  as  the  other  gift  of  the  picture ; 
and  what  magnificent  incomprehen^ 
sible  sums  might  there  not  be  at  the 
young  hero*s  disposal  for  these  alma 
to  the  poor ! 


OHAPTBR  ZXYI. 


"It  is  yeiv  astonishing  to  me," 
said  Cend,  "  now  you  youn^  people, 
who  are  revolutionaiy^ill  still  Bpeak 
evil  of  Monsignori  the  Prelates.  What 
goodness!  what  justice!  what  humil- 
ity !  To  think  that  they  who  would 
not  hear  the  Buchessa  took  the 
trouble  to  listen  to  me!'* 

**  And  they  would  not  hear  her — 
e  veror  asked  Marluccia ;  "Madonna 
Santissima !  what  courage  they  have! 
I  would  rather  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  one  of  the  huts  on  the  Gam- 
pagoa  than  meet  the  Duchessa  now, 
after  being  so  bold  as  to  witness 

against  her but  to  be  sure  it  was  for 

the  sake  of  mj  young  Signore.  But 
for  Bon  Francisco,  Sora  Cenci,  the  se- 
cret would  have  been  safe  witii  me." 

"Ah,  the  Monsignori  are  good 
judges/'  said  Oeoci.  "It  is  to  be 
supposed,  indeed,  that  they  should 
know  the  truth  better  even  than  the 
Duchessa  ;  and  old  Fra  Angelo,  my 
lady's  confessor,  what  could  he  Imow 
about  it  1  To  be  sure,  he  baptised  the 
little  unfortuDate— blessed  Madonna ! 
I  mean  the  illustrious  Bake ;  but 
what  do  you  suppose  an  old  monk 
such  as  he  could  know  about  a  baby  ? 
I  indeed— or  thyself,  Marluccia  mia — 
or  even  Madame  Margherita — but 
Monsignori  the  judges  knew  better 
than  to  listen  to  an  old  monk." 

"  Nonna,  Nonna !  I  see  the  Signore 
Bon  Francisco  coming  along  the 
street,"  cried  Gigi's  pretty  daughter 
from  the  window  of  a  front  room 
communicating  with  Teta's  sitting- 
room,  where  she  had  placed  herself. 
"  He  walks  along  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened."  cried  the  excited  girl. 
"  He  wears  tiie  same  coat— ah,  and 


how  kind  he  is !  he  is  throwing  his 
alms  into  the  blind  man's  box — 
though  I  have  heard  him  say  at 
Rocca  how  troublesome  they  were 
with  their  bigocchi  rattling  in  the  tin 
box.  See,  Nonna,  how  he  comes,  just 
the  same  Signore  Francisco  as  when 
he  painted  thy  face  ! " 

"  Ah,"  cried  Teta,  with  a  little  nod  of 
superior  knowledge, "  he  comes  to  say 
good-by  to  us  before  he  goes  away. 

"  Where,  then,  is  he  going  1"  cried 
Cenci  and  Marluccia  in  a  breath. 

"Listen,  my  friends,"  said  Teta, 
triumphantly.  "Before  long  there 
will  be  another  Buchessa.  Ah,  the 
poor  child !  have  not  I  held  her  in 
my  arms  when  she  was  going  away, 
and  would  not  even  leave  a  message 
for  him,  with  her  pretty  English 
pride.  They  are  inexplicable  when 
they  are  in  love,  these  Signorine 
Inglese.  I  could  not  any  more  under- 
stand my  sweet  Miss  Lucy,  though 
she  spoke  very  good  language — not, 
to  be  sure,  the  bocca  li^mana,  but 
as  ^ood  as  if  she  had  been  bom  at 
Subiaco  or  Ostia,  or  some  other  out- 
of-the-way  place — I  could  no  more 
understand  her,  I  tell  you,  when  she 
came  to  talk  of  Bon  Francisco,  than 
if  she  had  spoken  English  to  me.  She 
loved  him,  to  be  sure ;  but  she  would 
not  look  at  him,  nor  write  to  him, 
nor  hear  him  speak— and  all  because 
she  would  not  break  her  faith  with 
that  old  Milord,  who  persecuted  her,  as 
grandparents  will  You  may  be  sure 
she  will  never  break  her  faith  to  her 
husband,  that  little  English  girl.  I 
am  sorry  thou  hast  a  prejudice  against 
the  Forestieri,  mamma  mia,  for  II 
Buca,  you  may  be  sure,  will  not  lose  s^ 
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momenfe  in  bringing  home  his  English 
bride." 

"  The  Forestieri  may  be  very  good, 
bnt  they  are  not  like  one's  own  coun- 
try-people," said  Cend,  shrugging  her 
shoulders ;  "  but  I  am  out  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family  Affostioi,  and  it 
does  not  matter  much  to  me ;  only, 
Teta,  if  thou  art  in  favour  with  the 
new  buchessa,  thou  shouldst  give  her 
some  advice.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  that  cold  country  and 
Italy.  I  hear  in  Inghilterra  that 
people  perish  with  the  cold— or  was 
It  in  Russia  ?  Ya-bene !  it  does  not 
matter;  they  are  all  Forestieri  alike; 
and  there  are  some  customs  they 
have " 

*'  Of  dressing  the  poor  little  chil- 
dren," cried  Mariuccia,  with  horror. 
'*  Madonna  Santissima !  to  think  that 
perhaps  the  babies  of  my  dear  young 
padrone  should  be  dressed  in  the 
modo  Inglese !  Ah,  it  is  very  sad— 
very  sad !  If  I  saw  it,  I  should  be 
too  melancholy.  You  do  not  under- 
stand it,  Sora  Teta,  or  you  would  not 
laugh." 

"  And  they  drink  aquavitse  quite 
early  in  the  morning,  instead  of  coffee," 
said  Cenci.  shaking  her  head.  '*  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Forestieri,  when  the  great  ladies 
among  them  came  to  seethe  Duchessa. 
They  walk  about  so  covered  up  with 
fur  that  they  look  like  wild  oeasts. 
Teta  mia,  Gaetano  tells  thee  the  best 
of  them,  and  keeps  the  other  side  to 
himself." 

"Benissimo!"  cried  Teta,  with  a 
laugh  of  satisfaction  and  amusement 
"She  does  not  drink  aquavit®  nor 
wear  furs,  my  sweet  Signorina  Lucia. 
But  hush !  is  not  that  the  step  of  II 
Duca  ui)on  the  stair  1" 

Francisco  came  in  with  a  little 
haste,  and  an  atmosphere  of  emotion 
and  excitement  about  him,  happier 
and  more  effusive  than  the  excitement 
and  emotion  in  which  he  had  lived 
for  many  months.  His  face  was 
cleared  of  its  clouds,  and  carried  no 
longer  that  heavy  weight  of  care 
over  the  eyebrows  which  had  over- 
shadowed every  landscape  with  a 
kind  of  mental  scirocco  for  many  a 
long  day  to  the  anxious  young  man. 
His  heart  was  liberated  now.  He 
did  not  feel  the  actual  and  positive 
gain,  vast  as  that  was,  half  so  much 
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as  he  felt  the  libemtioi^  the  freedom, 
the  certainty  which  viewed  his  Ij&l 
But  to  be  calm  was  just  now  im- 
possible ;  there  was  no  ftxaBaaiUisiag 
power  in  his  astonishing  cbai^  0 
fortune,  nor  even  in  that  sweet  flnt- 
tering  figure  which  ^ided  white  and 
bright  about  his  honson,  among  the 
stars  of  his  new  life — ^Lucj!  Bot 
Lucy  had  still  to  be  sought  and  to 
be  won. 

With   Francisco  —  though   ev«n 
Gigi's  Marietta  had  no  eyes  for  the 
saint  of  Rocea  at  that  moment — 
came  Monsignore,  who,  half  beeaose 
he,  liked  the  lad  and  took  pleasure  in 
his  joy,  half  beeaose  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  Francisco  might 
not  do  something  extravagant  and 
extraordinary  if  1^  to  kimseify  had 
kept  by  him  since  he  heard  the  news. 
The  young  man  had  spent  the  nigM 
at  Monsignore's  town  lodging,  uid 
was  the  guest  of  the  good  priest ;  for, 
to  be  sure,  the  fourth  piano  in  tiie 
Piazza  of  Trsgan  was  no  longer,  even 
for  one  night,  a  dwelling-place  fit  for 
the  Duke  Agostini.    And  after  these 
two  illustrious  personages^  drc^ping 
in  at  Teta*8  great  door,  and  atom- 
bling  up  the  long  stairs  abont  tea 
minutes  after  them,  as  he  had  fol- 
lowed them  all  the  morning,  came 
Gigi,  who  had  by  no  means  recovered 
his  wits.    AH  the  friends  of  Fran- 
cisco's life  were  gathered  in  Teta's 
room —his   nurses,  his   supporters, 
his  consolers  under  all  his  yonthim 
troubles.     Mariuccia,  in  her  aoariet 
jacket  and  white  veil ;  Teta^  with  her 
glossy  black  hair  and  lons^  eanings, 
and  Roman  amplitude  of  bnst ;  tl^n 
Gigi,  the  honest  kind  fellow,  who 
had  helped  the  little  Chichino  to  all 
his  boyish  diversions:  and  Monsig- 
nore, who  had  touchea  him  with  the 
chrism  of  confirmation — his  spiritual 
father— and  who  had  taken  up  his 
cause  with  strengi^h  superior  to  the 
others,  though  with  no  better  wilL 
They  were  aU  there  whom  the  young 
man  could  depend  on  to  enter  fuUy 
into  either  hu  joys  or  his  troubles 
He  needed  to  have  no  fear  of  his  own 
feelings  in  that  little  assembly.    He 
dared  either  laugh  or  weep,  as  it 
happened  that  eithw  of  these  eom- 
mon  channels  could  carry  best  the 
transcending  tide  of  his  emotion.    Of 
all  places,  in  the  world  there  was 
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none  where  he  conld  be  so  j^rfectly 
at  ease  as  in  that  little  sittinff-room 
of  Teta's,  with  the  present  little  com- 
pany assembled  there. 

''  Dear  old  frieDds,**  said  Francisco, 
''  what  do  you  suppose  I  can  say  to 
you  1  can  I  thank  you  ?  You  are  as 
joyful  of  this  change  as  I  am,  and  it 
is  you  who  have  done  it.  1  know 
not  any  more  what  to  say ;  you  nave 
been  my  friends  all  my  life  ;  you  are 
my  friends  still,  and  will  be,  as  I 
hope.  I  am  not  less  indebted  to  one 
than  to  another;  and  that  for  which 
I  am  most  indebted  of  all,  is  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  paid  by  thanks  or 
woards^  or  eyen  by  deeds,  but  only 
in  kind,  amichi  mei— I  mean  your 
love!" 

At  this  agitated  pause  in  Francis- 
co's  little  speech,  Mariuccia  uttered 
a  fervent  ejaculation  to  the  Madonna ; 
Cenci  held  up  her  hands  in  astonish- 
ment, strangely  mixed  with  gratitude 
and  disapproval;  Teta  hid  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief;  and  Monsignore 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff :  while  from  the 
door,  where  little  Marietta  stood, 
half  concealing  and  half  concealed  bv 
her  father^s  cloak  and  person,  with 
the  tears  running  down  her  pretty 
face,  there  came  an  indistinct  blub- 
ber of  sound,  half  laughter,  half  sob- 
bing, from  Gigi,  who  for  twenty-four 
hours  had  been  inarticulate.  Men 
and  women  (they  had  little  regard  for 
committing  themselves,  being  undis- 
ciplined Romans,  not  staid  English) 
had  the  greatest  mind  to  fall  into  a 
common  burst  of  inarticulate  joy  and 
kindness,  laughing  and  crying ;  and 
perhaps  the  reason  why  they  did  not 
do  so  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
that  indomitable  little  sprite  of  a 
Lu^tiutteringupon  the  warm  Italian 
horizon  of  the  new  Duke.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
young  man  made  an  effort  and  re- 
strained himself,  and,  after  a  moment, 
recovered  his  voice. 

^  I  go  as  soon  as  I  can  away  from 
you  for  a  time,  my  good  friends," 
said  Francisco :  '*  and  when  I  return, 
if  God  wills.  I  will  bring  one  with 
me  who  will  be  like  light  to  our  eyes ; 
because,  you  understand,  her  name  is 
Lucia,"  said  the  young  lover,  with  a 
tremulous  pause,  half-playfnl,  half- 
pathetic  ;  ^'  and  I  pray  you  all  to  wish 
me  bnon  viaggio,  and  God-8peed»** 
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With  that  the  little  speech  of  II 
Duca — who,  by  some  bewildering 
trick,  was  still  merely  Francisco  the 
painter,  and  whom  it  was  impossible 
somehow  to  disjoin  from  that  familiar 
individual— came  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion. The  good  wishes  of  the  as- 
sembled party  poured  out  unon  him 
thereafter  in  the  most  overwnelming 
profusion.  They  wished  him  not  only 
a  good  journey  and  success  in  his  un- 
dertaking, but  every  good  thing  in 
earth  and  heaven;  tor  Cenci  and 
Mariuccia  at  least,  old  women  both, 
did  not  stop  at  the  limits  of  mortality. 
Then^  with  many  advices,  praises,  and 
blessings,  they  let  him  go  reluctantly 
at  last,  Monsignore,  somewhat  ap- 
palled oy  this  sudden  apparition  of^a 
mystic  wife  in  prospect,  still  accom- 
panying the  young  man.  An  English 
Protestant  Lucy,  of  spirit  indomi- 
table, able  to  assume  on  occasion  the 
English  look  of  stone,  was  not  likely 
to  come  a  Lucia  to  the  eyes  of  the 
good  priest.  He  waa  the  kindest  of 
men,  but  he  did  not  like  that  con- 

1 'unction.  He  thought  Tenebra  would 
lave  been  a  more  appropriate  name. 
And  while  Monsignore  went  his 
way  with  the  new  5uke,  Gigi  pre- 
pared to  return  home.  His  mother 
and  daughter  had  places  engaged  for 
them  in  a  vettura,  which  presently, 
with  much  tinkling  of  bells  and 
clinking  of  horses,  came  up  with  a 
flourish  to  Teta*s  door  to  take  them 
up ;  while  he  himself  jogged  off, 
solitary  and  triumphant,  to  his  fa- 
vourite Osteria,  wnere  the  polenta 
was  almost  equal  to  the  polenta  in 
Trastevere— where  he  put  his  horse 
to  his  homely  cart,  drank  a  fogliett 
of  wine  with  much  satisfaction  of 
heart,  and  taking  his  seat  under 
shelter  of  the  triangular  shield  of 
matting  stretched  upon  two  poles, 
which  stood  up  like  a  sail  from 
the  centre  of  his  cart,  in  defence 
against  the  sun,  took  his  way  across 
the  Campagna  towards  the  slopes 
nearer  at  hand  than  his  own  moun- 
tain village— the  soft  olive  slopes 
which  emoosom  that  little  town  of 
Frascati,  where  Chico,  famous  for 
fireworks,  lived  and  pursued  his  art. 
Gigi  made  the  programme  of  the 
festa  in  his  own  mind  as  he  jogged 
silently  over  that  calm  brown  ex- 
panse, where  the  wild  cattle  fed,  and 
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it  would  be  odd  if  Moafce  Cavo,  tbit 
night  if  no  other,  did  not  glean  a 
mountain  of  fire  throufiii  mt  hbe 
distance  to  the  astoniabed  c^es  of 
Boma 


where  no  other  sign  of  life  wasTisible. 
Rocca  had  never  seen  such  a  high 
holiday  as  that  which  rose  before 
Gigi*8  honest  imagination  ;  and  be* 
tween  himself  and  Chico  of  Frascati 
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Far  more  impatient  than  he  had 
been  before  the  trial,  Francisco 
chafed  now  at  every  hour  or  daj 
that  interposed  between  him  and  his 
lover's  journey.  He  had  a  great  deal 
of  necessary  business  to  attend  to 
before  he  could  leave  Rome,  and  the 
Awocato  had  no  particular  inclina- 
tion to  lessen  the  amount  of  it,  or  to 
let  his  young  client  escape.  He  found 
it  agreeable  to  introduce  his  friends 
to  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  to  be 
courted  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  new  Agostini— a 
pleasure  which  of  course  would  cease 
entirely  when  Francisco  left  the 
town.  Monsignore  too,  good  man  as 
he  was,  did  not  hesitate  to  throw 
what  gentle  hindrances  he  could  in 
the  way  of  the  young  lover.  Mon- 
si^ore  did  not  pretend  to  be  pleased 
with  the  heretical  Duchessa  who 
dawned  upon  his  firmament  Per- 
haps even  the  old  Duchessa,  with  her 
beauty,  and  her  passions,  and  her 
wickedness,  weaknesses  of  nature, 
was  safer  than  a  seducing  little  here- 
tic good  and  pure,  whose  goodness 
might  prepossess  the  easily-deluded 
people  in  favour  of  her  faith.  So  be- 
tween the  two  the  young  man  was 
kept  back  as  much  as  it  was  possible 
to  keep  back  his  eagerness.  These 
days  were  quite  intolerable  to  Fran- 
cisco. After  many  cogitations  on 
the  subject,  and  answering  with  very 
nearly  a  flat  refusal  the  advice  of 
Monsignore  to  seek  acquaintance  and 
reconciliation  with  his  mother,  he  did, 
notwithstanding,  nobody  knowing  of 
his  intention,  present  himself  at  ner 
door;  but  the  Duchessa  refused  to  see 
him — refused  to  see  any  one,  her  ser- 
vants told  him  :  was  ill  and  nervous, 
and  saw  nobody  but  her  confessor. 
Neither  would  Donna  Anna  take 
any  notice  of  the  unwelcome  young 
brother  thus  springing  up  to  disin- 
herit her ;  and  there  were  even  ap- 
pearances among  the  greater  houses 
of  Bome  of  an  intention  to  follow 


Donna  Anna's  example  and  ignore 
the  new  Duke;  bo  at  leastMonsigiKac, 
alarmed  for  his  proteg<6,  imagined. 
Francisco  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.    He  had  ^adly  diBmiflsed  the 
trial  from  hia  mrnd  as  aoon  as  be 
knew  it  was  over.    He  did  not  ask— 
not  because  he  was  afcaid  to  be  an- 
swered so  much  as  because  he  caaUd 
not  sufferany  talk  about  his  mother— 
what  she  had  meant  to  say  before  the 
Tribnnale  when  the  judges  refiised 
to  hear  her.    He  had  no  wish  to  re- 
tain the  "  case  "  within  his  memoiy: 
even  now,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  Francisco  had  no  desire  to 
talk  of  it  as  Rospigliosi  had,  and 
seemed  to  find  no  pleasure  in  going 
over  all  the  skilful  arrangements  S 
evidence  and  felicitous  force  of  plead- 
ing— a  thinff  which  mach  astonish- 
ed the  worthy  Awocato.    Ah^y, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  en- 
tirely removed  from  arrogance  than 
the  demeanour  of  the  young  Duke, 
he  disliked  allusions  to  his  ^  wrongs,'* 
and  held  his  honours  lightly,  as  if  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  them.    Per- 
haps it  was  magnanimity,  perhaps  it 
was  shame ;  but  before  he  had  been  a 
week  in  poffiession  of  his  new  dignity, 
every  one  around  Francisco  knew 
that  while  they  were  quite  at  libertj 
to  speak  of  his  youth  at  San  Michele, 
of  his  peasant  childhood,  of  hia  pic- 
tures and  poverty,  any  words  which 
insinuated  hardship  and  injury— any- 
thing which  inferred  a  reproach  upon 
his  mother  or  the  dead  Duke— an^- 
thin^,  above  all,  of  surprise  at  their 
motive  or  wonder  at  their  conduct,  im- 
mediately broug:ht  a  flush  of  haughty 
resentment  to  his  face.     Beyond  the 
decision  of  the  Tribunale  he  would 
not  go.     They  had    examined  the 
matter,  and  placed  him  in  this  posi- 
tion; the  eviaence  on  either  side  was 
now  nothing  to  him.    So  he  chose  it 
to  appear. 

And  in  the  mean  time  an  anzietj 
still  more   absorbing  occupied  his 
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<l£iy8.    He  had  been  comparatively  at 
eaiSe  about  Lucy  while  he  was  still 
in  hiiB  garret  in  the  Piazza  of  Trajan ; 
noisr  he  was  devoured  with  impa- 
tience to  seek  her.  What  if^  in  those 
very  days  which  he  lost,  some  one 
«liould  come  between  him  and  his 
prMe  1  What  if  Lucy  somehow  heard 
of  his  change  of  fortune,  and  sat  by 
a  "window  somewhere,  sick  at  heart, 
■wondering  why  her  Roman  lover,  to 
wliom  she  <had  promised  to  go  hon- 
estly and  bravely  with  her  fortune  in 
her  hand,  did  not  come  to  her  ?    He 
tormented  himself  with  this  idea,  up- 
on which  he  raoga  hundred  changes. 
Sometimes  he  saw  her  in  the  midst  of 
some  gay  assembly  of  the  wandering 
IBnglisn,  hearing  the  romantic  Ro- 
man story,  nobody  knowing  her  in- 
terest in  the  hero.    Sometimes  Lucy 
sat  by  herself  reading  the  report  in  a 
newspaper  :  always  it  was  the  stead- 
fast bright  face  of  the  little  English 
maiden  looking  out  for  him,  waiting 
for  him,  growing  pale,  and  wondering 
i9vhy  he  did  not  come.    Doubts  of 
her  fidelity  to  that  visionary  engage- 
ment did  not  trouble  Francisco.    He 
onlv  thought  with  impatience  uncon- 
troUable  tnat  he  himself  would  not 
be  the  first  to  take  her  the  news, 
that  she  might  hear  of  it,  and  wonder 
why  he  did  not  come. 

And  still  they  continued  to  put 
every  possible  obstacle  in  his  way. 
He  had  to  take  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty— so  much  of  it  as  could  be  his 
before  the  death  of  the  Duchessa.  H« 
had  to  manage  firmly,  but  courteous- 
ly, his  dealings  witn  the  family  of 
Lontoria,  with  the  expectations  of 
which  he  had  interfered  so  sadly.  He 
had  to  curb  and  moderate  Rospigliosi. 
who  still  conceived  himself  entitled 
to  manage  his  young  client's  afifairs, 
and  who,  much  elated  by  his  triumph, 
was  somewhat  apt  to  conclude  that 
everything  must  yield  to  the  man 
who  had  gained  the  great  Agostini 
cause.  He  had  to  show  himself  in 
public  places,  and  to  enter  into  the 
new  world  wnich  opened  its  arms  to 
receive  him,  in  spite  of  the  coldness 
of  Prince  Borgia  and  the  Princess 
Coromila.  Francisco  made  some- 
thing of  a  sensation  in  the  society 
which  was  so  new  to  him,  the  secret 
of  his  {>ower  being,  not  so  much  his 
romantic  story— for  the  Roman  great 
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ladies,  like  all  other  great  ladies,  were 
quite  disposed  to  patronise  and  smile 
at  the  young  hero  suddenly  raised  to 
such  an  elevation,  and  whose  head 
mi^ht  naturally  be  supposed  to  swim 
a  little,  and  feel  the  dizzying  effect 
of  that  unusual  height  and  atmos- 
phere— but  his  preoccupation,  which 
entirely  puzzled  his  patrons.  Fran- 
cisco was  not  dizzy  with  his  extra- 
ordinary change  of  circumstances; 
he  was  not  dialed  by  the  beauty, 
and  the  smiles,  and  the  sweet  flat- 
tery of  interest  which  so  many  pro- 
fessed in  him.  He  bore  his  honours 
with  a  gravity  and  unconsciousness 
which,  more  than  anything  else  could 
have  done,  impressed  his  country- 
men. He  was  not  a  parvenu;  he 
was  apparently  quite  at  his  ease 
and  unelated^  by  his  title  and  rank ; 
the  secret  being  simply  that  he  was 
preoccupied,  his  eyes  bent  towards 
another  quarter,  his  thoughts  not  at 
leisure  to  canvass  the  manner  of  his 
reception,  or  the  effect  his  appearance 
produced.  Monsignore,  looking  on, 
and  finding  it  somewhat  unnecessaiy 
to  give  himself  all  the  trouble  he  had 
intended  as  social  godfather  of  thb 
new-comer,  stood  aside  and  wondered, 
and  was  pleased^  and  could  not  make 
it  out,  never  thmking  of  the  future 
little  heretic  Duchessa,  or  any  share 
she  might  have  in  the  good  manners 
of  her  lover.  Rome  murmured  and 
rustled  through  all  its  feminine  ora- 
cles the  warmest  approbation,  by 
voice  and  gesture,  of  the  young  A^ 
stini.  The  Duchessa,  hypochondriac 
and  miserable, «hut  up  with  her  pen- 
ance and  her  confessor,  heard  in  her 
dismal  seclusion  of  the  young  man's 
succ^Sf  and  remembered  with  a  trem- 
ble of  strange  attraction  that  one 
supreme  moment  in  which  his  indig- 
nant youthful  lips,  pale  with  passion, 
had  touched  his  mother's  hand.  Even 
Teta  heard  of  Don  Francisco's  popu- 
ku-ity,  and  did  not  wonder ;  while 
Francisco  kept  up  the  charm  of  the 
whole,  quite  unwitting  of  the  spell, 
by  dreaming  perpetually  of  an  Eng- 
lish little  maiden  at  a  window  look- 
ins  out  for  her  hero,  and  growing 
pale  with  wonder  wny  he  did  not 
come. 

There  are  some  circumstances  in 
which  mere  necessity,  often  most  un- 
willingly yielded  to,  does  all  for  us 
•  2  Y 
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that  the  most  exquisite  contriyance 
could  have  done*  Business  and  Bos- 
pigUoai  compelled  Francisco  to  stay 
m  Rome,  where  his  preoccupied  heart 
and  thoughts  gained  for  him  a  place 
which  his  mere  rank  could  not  nave 
attained  ;  and  just  at  the  critical 
point  when  the  lively  Romans  might 
nave  begun  to  tire  of  that  preoccupa- 
tion, nature  and  youthful  impetuosity 
prevailed  over  Kospigliosi  and  his 
businesses.  The  young  man  broke 
away  out  of  bis  bonds  in  search  of 
Lucy.  He  could  not  keep  himself 
under  control  any  lonfi;er.  He  went 
off  suddenly,  leaving  that  lively,  bril- 
liant, gossiping  world  full  of  gossip 
and  interest  Where  had  he  gone 
to,  the  young  paladin  f  Had  he  dis- 
appeared again  into  the  unknown  as 
suddenly  as  he  camel  Everybody, 
as  one  may  suppose,  was  charmed 
with  the  new  Duke,  who  gave  them 
so  soon  a  second  subject  to  talk  and 
be  curious  about.  Come  back  when 
he  would,  he  had  made  his  reputa- 
tion. Though  the  great  houses  of  Bor- 
gia and  Coromila  nad  not  deignied  to 
smile,  everybody  else  did ;  and  Monsig- 
nore  was  satisfied.  Was  satisfied,  but 
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shrugged  bis  old  ahouldera  and  took 
snufiu  and  wondered  within  himself 
which  might  be  the  most  vulnenUs 
point  of  the  new  heretic  Ducbeea ; 
for,  alas!  the  new  heretic  Ihu^tcs- 
ina,  the  little  indomitable  Lbct, 
was  inevitable  now;  unless ~s 
chance  which  Monsignore  derootlj 
took  into  his  consideration— tk 
Madonna  h^self  might  graoonsly 
interpose. 

Meanwhile  Francisco,  thiaki&g 
neither  of  his  succ^  nor  of  bis  epos- 
sof  s  anxious  regard,  nor  of  the  |^- 
will  of  society  which  he  had  been  so 
fortunate  in  secaring — of  nothing  at 
all  but  Lucy,'  who  must  certamlj 
have  heard  by  this  time^  and  by  thia 
time,  doubtless,  most  have  grown  in- 
dignantly amazed  at  his  dela3-— Fran- 
Cisco,  with  a  retinae  of  servants  pro- 
portioned to  his  dignity,  embarked, 
all  eager,  impatient,  and  aoxions,  on 
that  sea  which  respects  neither  dokea, 
heroes,  nor  lovers.  Now  she  might 
indeed  sit  at  her  window,  that  li&e 
English  maid.  The  roaa  was  long, 
to  be  snre,  and  the  evening  skies 
were  wistful,  but  the  tme  knight  was 
on  his  way  i 
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Francisco  made  all  haste  to  Paris, 
travellmg  night  and  day — ^his  eager- 
ness and  anxiety  only  growing  great- 
er as  he  approached  the  termination 
of  his  cares,  and  all  the  usual  train 
of  passing  fears  and  suggestions  of 
evil,  which  always  crowd  to  us  when 
we  are  close  to  our  object,  thronging 
about  his  heart.  In  Faris  he  made 
a  pause,  half  compulsory ;  for  the 
young  lover  did  not  of  course  pre- 
fer to  appear  travel- worn  and  over- 
fatigued  before  the  lady  of  his  lova 
He  stopped  to  improve  his  toilette— 
to  fit  himself  better  than  he  had  as 
yet  found  time  or  inclination  to  do 
for  the  exigencies  of  his  new  rank. 
He  was  now  alone  for  the  first  time 
since  he  came  to  his  kmgdom ;  no- 
body with  him  but  new,  strange^  un* 
familiar  servants,  who  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  privily  of  recall- 
ing to  him  his  former  life — that  life 
which  had  fallen  away  from  him  like 
a  dream,  yet  had  left  him  to  his  own 
consciousness,  ^ndor  the  cover  of  his 


wealth  and  his  dukedom,  still  Fran- 
cesco the  painter.     His  mind  went 
back  to  that  past  time  with  a  com- 
fort and  facility  unknown  to  him 
while  he  lived  under  the  eye  of  Mon- 
signore and  the  observation  of  "  the 
world.'*    And  Lucy  was  the  star  of 
that  past :  he  could  not  think  of  her 
without  remembering  himself  of  his 
light-hearted  youth,  when  he  painted 
portraits,  and  made  copies,  and  lived 
cheerfully  in  his  fourth- floor  apart- 
ment, and  ei\joyed  himself  with  Bo- 
man  temperance  at  his  cafe,  before 
any  splenaid  hopes  came  to  distract 
his  life.    But  for  these  splendid  hopes 
he  must  have  resigned  himself  to  the 
necessity,  inevitable  and  not  to  be 
conquex^ed,  of  losing  sight  of  that 
Signorina  Inglese  who  hM.  woke  him 
out  of  the  happy  carelessness  of  his 
youth :  and  must  have  consoled  him- 
self as  he  best  could,  up  yonder  in 
the  Piazza  of  Tnyan,  in  his  harmless, 
useless,  unprogressive  life— a  Boman 
^nothing  in  the  world  possible  to 
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iiiin   because  he  was  a  Roman,  ex- 
cept the  craft  to  which  he  had  been 
trained,  and  the  condition  in  which 
vas  lie  supposed)  he  had  been  born  ; 
^while  the  star  which  he  called  Lucia 
must  have  twinkled  calm  and  dis- 
tant above  him,  inaccessible  as  the 
heav^ens,  light  to  some  other  eyes, 
but  not  to  his.     Now  he  was  the 
temp«icai7  tenant  of  the  finest  rooma 
of   a    splendid  Pansiaii   hotel,  his 
ivindows  commanding  those  gay  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries,  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  that  luxurious  capital  at 
bis  disposal,  and  soft -voiced  obse- 
quious   attendants  waiting  on  the 
lightest  wishes  of  Monsieur  le  Due. 
And  he  was  ^oing  to  seek  his  bride 

foing  to  claim  Lucy,  as  she   had 
idden  him!  going  proudly  to  lay 
the  Affostini  honours  at  the  little 
Englishwoman's    feet  I       Francisco 
laughed  to  himself  as  he  remember- 
ed his  own   rage  at  Milord,   and 
revengeful  intentions  of  humiliating 
him.    He  had  no  desire  to  humiliate 
anybody  now.    If  he  could  but  get 
fairly  upon  that  road  which  the  little 
maid  watched  from  her  window !  if 
he  could  but  see  her  start  of  sweet 
surprise  and  pleasure  when  she  per- 
ceived him  on  the  way ! 

Thinking  thus,  Francisco  got  up, 
out  of  pure  restlessness,  and,  because 
it  was  not  possible  to  start  immedi- 
ately on  his  further  journey,  went 
lan^idly  and  dreaming  down  the 
sta&s,  to  weary  himself  with  a  stroll 
through  those  fascinating  Parisian 
streets.  Somebody  had  just  arrived 
at  that  paUoe  of  public  entertain- 
ment—somebody wno  had  come  in 
a  handsome  plain  travelling-carriage, 
at  present  unpacking  before  the  door. 
fVancisco  cast  a  careless  glance  at 
the  oozy  English  vehicle  with  the 
shawls  and  TOoks  and  cushions,  out 
of  the  midst  of  which  the  travellers 
had  come  —  at  the  confused  Eng- 
lish maid  with  a  veil  over  her  face, 
whom  somebody  drew  aside  out  of 
the  way  of  Monsieur  le  Due  as  he 
sannteied  to  the  door— and  at  the 
broad  back  of  the  courier,  who  was 

EiyiDg  something  or  somebody  at  a 
tile  distance,  and  who.  it  occurred 
momeDtarily  in  passing  to  Frandsco, 
presented  at  tnat  distant  view  a 
oontoar  not  unlike  the  stout  Roman 
build  of  Gaetano,   Teta*s   courier- 


husband.  It  was  quite  possible  it 
might  be  Gaetano.  II  Duca  resolved 
to  ascertain  when  he  came  back  ;  in 
the  mean  time  his  own  condition  of 
excited  suspense  was  not  favourable 
to  curiosity.  He  sauntered  towards 
the  Champs  Eivsdes,  remembering, 
indolently,  perhaps  with  his  ola 
painter  instinct,  the  soft  half-round 
into  which  that  shawl  had  dropped 
on  the  warm  cushions  of  the  carnage, 
droppd  from  some  pair  of  dainty 
shoulders,  all  warm  and  light  in  its 
soft  folds,  with  the  books  which  had 
amused  the  traveller  fallen  under  it. 
Somehow  it  haunted  his  memory  that 
shawl.  Somebody's  Lucy  had  thrown 
it  off  as  she  stepped  out  of  that  iH»' 
d^tile  carriage.  Perhaps  such  a  shawl 
and  such  a  carriage  might  by-and-by 
help  the  Duchessa  Agostini  to  bear 
thejoumey  to  her  new  home. 

He  came  back  sooner  than  he  had 
intended,  vaguely  interested.  The 
broad  -  shoulaered  courier,  with  his 
black  beard,  jovial  and  polyglot,  was 
standing  on  the  steps  at  the  great 
door,  a  well-kuCWn  and  justly-prized 
individual,  whom  everybodv  was 
disposed  to  honour.  If  it  had  been  a 
less  personage  than  Monsieur  le  Due, 
the  warmly-affectionate  waiters  who 
surrounded  him  would  scarcely  have 

flven  way,  but  they  disappeared 
efore  the  advance  of  Francisco.  The 
courier  looked  up  quickly  to  see  who 
the  illustrious  stran^r  was,  and  with 
a  sudden  exclamation  took  off  his 
hat,  revealing  the  indisputable  face  of 
Gaetano.  The  greeting  was  warm  on 
the  side  of  Francisco,  respectful  on 
that  of  his  old  acquaintance.  The 
Duke  condescended  to  give  the  last 
news  of  Teta  and  Cenci,  and  to  ask 
where  Gaetano  and  his  "  party  "  were 

Soing.  With  a  smile  which  expanded 
is  red  good-humoured  lips  out  of 
his  black  beard,  the  courier  told  his 
somewhat  indifferent  auditor,  whose 
preoccupied  thoughts  had  wandered 
already,  that  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  some  ladies,  former  lodgers  of 
his  wife,  who  weregoing  to  Rome. 
"All  for  the  Holy  Week,"  Francisco 
said  languidly,  and  turned  his  eyes 
through  the  large  dim  hall  towards 
the  staircase  wnich  some  one  was 
descending.  Nobody  but  a  confused 
English  waiting- woman,  whose  life 
waa  overoaft  by  dread  of  a  strange 
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language  and  strange  "ways,"  could 
have  come  dropping  and  stumbling 
after  such  a  fasmon  down  those  great 
stairs.  She  saw  Qaetano  in  the 
distance,  and  Gaetano  was  the  only 
hope  of  the  distressed  woman*s  life  * 
sorely  conscious  of  the  observation  of 
waitmg  men  and  women,  who  smiled 
sweetly  with  French  politeness  at  her 
awkwardness,  she  made  her  wav 
towards  the  courier  who  could  speak 
everybody's  language.  Francisco's 
eye  had  traced  Uie  progress  of  this 
nervous  doubtful  figure,  perhaps  with 
some  amusement,  unawares,  for  some 
time  before  he  observed  her  features. 
When  he  did  at  last  glance  slightly 
down  at  her  face,  she  was  almost  dose 
to  him,  on  her  way  to  Graetano,  and 
at  the  same  moment  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  see  who  the  stranger  wa& 
^e  result  was  a  mutual  start  and 
recognition.  "  La  1"  cried  Reynolds, 
clasping  her  hands  together  on  her 
breast.  Then  without  another  word 
she  turned  round  and  fled  up-stairs 
again,  wild  with  fright  and  eagerness. 
Francisco  did  not 'hear  Craetano's 
explanation — scarcely  knew  what  he 
was  doing— saw  only  before  him,  a 
single  step  in  advance,  the  flying 
fig[ure  of  tne  waitins^-woman,  in  pur- 
suit of  whom,  with  long  noiseless 
strides,  he  devoured  the  way.  He 
cried  out,  "  Where  is  Lucy  ? "  first  in 
Italian,  then  in  the  scanty  English 
he  had  learned;  but  he  could  not 
make  sure  that  his  voice  had  been 
audible  in  the  extreme  excitement 
of  the  moment.  The  woman  at  least 
did  not  stop  to  answer.  She  ran 
along  the  polished  shining  passages, 
and  stumbled  against  the  door  of  a 
sitting-room  close  to  his  own.  The 
door  burst  open,  the  woman  fell  not 
fainting  but  breathless,  and  out  of 
her  senses,  into  the  room  where  some- 
bodjr  rose  up  startled.  Francisco, 
rushing  after  her,  took  no  time  to 
think  of  the  privacy  on  which  he 
intruded.  He  clutched  at  the  fallen 
woman,  put  her  on  the  nearest  chair, 
and  was  m  the  room  with  his  cry  of 
''Lucy,  Lucvl"  before  the  startled 
somebodv  wno  had  risen  from  the 
table  had  time  to  assail  him.  Lucy, 
Lucy!  ^' Lucia  mia!"  light  of  his 
eyes !  Before  he  had  got  to  the  further 
end,  of  the  laive  room  with  his  cry, 
and  his  searcning   eyeBy  and  open 
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arms,  Lu<^  herself  stood  at  a  door 
waiting  him,  startled  out  of  all  fasr 
pretty  proprieties  and  reticesees  br 
that  simple  honest  voioeof  love caBii^ 
upon  her.  ondoubting,  eager,  <ard€n 
or  everytnisg  but  that  she  was  then: 
He  took  i>088e68ion  of  her  with  a 
shout  of  joy.  He  thought  c^iio 
obstacles,  nobodj  who  could  cose 
between  them,  nothing  that  stood  m 
the  way;  he  felt  no  exi^nadae 
necessary,  never  observed  ner  YktA. 
dress,  nor  thought  of  her  composn, 
nor  asked  himself  what  she  was  dcnsir 
here ;  only  cried  alond  in  his  yoisthfii 
pride  and  delight  as  he  caught  out  of 
the  distance  and  the  silence  which 
had  so  long  hidden  her  from  his 
sight,  the  little  Englidi  Jmcj  of  Lis 
dreams. 

The  somebody  by  the  table  was  aa 
English  relation  of  Lucy's,  a  relactsmt 
chaperone  going  with  tiiat  nusefuided 
voung  woman  to  find  oot  her  Bomsn 
lover,  and  endow  him  with  faendf 
and  the  fortune   which   grandpapa 
had  left  her  when  he  died.    Thai 
event  had  happened  some  montbs 
before,  and  Lucv,  like  her  lover,  had 
chafed  with  sad  and  restiess  impa- 
tience that  she  could  not  go  at  once 
to  Rome  to  redeem  her  promise.   She 
had  not  been  waiting  and  watching 
at  that  window,  but  straggling,  like 
himself,   among   baffling:  cares  and 
friends,  and  wondering,  if  Franciieo 
had  heard,  what  he  would  think  of 
herf   What  they  thought  of  each 
other  now  was  not  unsati&d&ctoiy. 
Lucy,  perhaps,  was  a  little  dissp- 
pointed  that  he  had   come  to  his 
fortune  without  any  help  of  hers ; 
and  certainly  was  horrorstric^en  to 
find  that  she  had,  in  honest  aflTectiiHi- 
ate  simplicity  going   to   seek  the 
voung  painter  to  whom  she  had  been 
betrothed,  walked  into  the  arms  of 
the  Duke  Agostini  instead.    Lucy's 
unwilling  chaperone,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  was  much  conciliided  by 
Monsieur  le  Due.    She  forgave  that 
burst  into  her  room,  that  total  dis- 
regard of  herself,  that  unreserved 
fiiTor  of  lovemakin^  to  his  Signoria, 
when  she  never  could  have  foigiven 
it  to  Francisco  the  painter.    Neither 
of  the  two. travelling  parties  went 
further.    Qay  Paris,  sparkling  and 
sunshiny,  had  its  attractions  to  the 
young  people  in_  their   heyday  of 
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lx&j;>X>ine88  and  youth ;  and  Francisco. 
cts  it;  turned  out,  was  in  no  special 
Ha^st^  having  once  secured  hereto 
cxxi  Mry  his  bride  to  her  home. 

So  that  it  was  not  till  some  time 

lci.t^ex,  when  the  old  Duchessa  was 

<lea^,  and  that  extraordinary  link 

of^  mingled  attraction  and  repulsion 

'wliich  subsisted  between  herself  and 

iter  forsaken  son  had  come  to  an  end  for 

eiErer,  that  Francisco  carried  home  the 

X^Y&cia,  the  light  of  his  eyes,  who  had 

cliosen  him  in  his  poverty.    But  the 

^^a^nderings  of  the  two  in  the  mean 

time  in  that  tete-drtete  carriage,  where 

tlie  shawl  had  dropped  from  Lucy's 

Blioulders,  were  sufficiently  agreeable 

-wanderings ;  and  the  only  indiyidual 

-wrho  did  anything  but  smile  to  wel- 
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come  the  young  people  home  to  their 
bright  Gknzaro  villa  was  Monsi^ore, 
who  added  to  his  congratulations  a 
secret  sigh  over  that  sweet  Duchess- 
ina — little  Duchess,  as  they  called  her 
with  caressing  tenderness — who,  good 
and  pretty  as  she  was,  alas,  was  still  a 
heretic  1  The  sun  shone  upon  dark- 
blue  Nemi  —  Nemi  bluer  than  the 
skies;  the  autumn  winds  rustled 
through  the  famous  avenue  of  elms ; 
Monte  Cavo  looked  down  blandly 
curious,  with  the  cloud  feathers  in 
his  cap ;  and  even  Monslgnore,  though 
he  sighed  over  the  heretic,  did  not 
refuse  to  join  in  the  universal 
congratulation  which  welcomed  the 
Ducnessa  Lucia  to  the  house  where 
her  husband  was  bom. 
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Amongst  all   the  wild  nomade 
tribes  that  range  about  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  many  of  whom  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in,  and  mixed  up  with, 
the  recent  massacres  of  Christians, 
there  is  none  more  remarkable,  as 
differing  from  the  rest  of  the  Be- 
douin family  in  every  respect,  save 
only  as  re^rds  pilfering  and  lying, 
than  the  Kyhanln  Turkmans,  who 
spread   themselves   over   mountain 
and  valley  and  plain  in  one  almost 
uninterrupted  line  from  the  defiles  of 
Latakia  and  Antioch  to  the  perpe- 
tually snow-capped  Taurus  range,  at 
that  point  where  the  stupendous  na- 
tural gates  of  Kulek  Boghaz  afford 
an  impregnable  and  impassable  bar- 
rier to  all  invaders  api>roaching  from 
the  vast  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  em- 
bracing in  this  sweeping  curve  the 
cities  and  towns  of  I^takia,  An- 
tioch, Aleppo,  Killis,  Marashe,  Scan- 
deroon,  the  plains  of  Issus,  Tarsus, 
and  the  city  of  Adana.    They  are  a 
people  unique  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  utterly  at  variance  with 
all  other  nomade  tribes,  inasmuch  as 
that,  although  they  wander  to  and 
fro  in  the  winter  and  autumn,  they 
liavc  fixed  residences  and  town  gar- 
dens and  fields  during  the  sprint  and 
summer,  to  which  they  return  almost 


to  the  day,  year  after  year.  Then, 
a^ain,  they  fare  well,  and  even  luxu- 
nously,  living  upon  dainties  which 
many  a  Bedouin  has  never  even  set 
eyes  upon ;  and  they  differ  from  him 
in  another  respect — that  whereas  the 
one  is  noted  tor  unostentatious  and 
simple-hearted  hospitality,  the  Ky- 
hamu  Turkmen  are  the  most  inhos- 
pitable and  selfish  people  in  the  East : 
morose  in  disposition,  and  never  ren- 
dering a  service  unless  well  satisfied 
beforehand  that  the  recompense  will 
tenfold  repay  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  they  would  pump  at 
an  opportunity  to  sack  or  pillage  any 
town  or  village  so  long  as  they  hoped 
to  escape  detection  or  recognition, 
they  would  refrain  from  bloodshed 
and  other  detestable  crimes,  perpe- 
trated by  those  Arab  tribes  which 
took  an  active  part  in  the  tragedies  of 
Damascus  and  Dur-il-Eamar,  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  from  any  moral  re- 
straint, as  from  a  notion  that  such 
participation  would  eventually  prove 
a  deathblow  to  the  commerce  they 
now  carry  on  with  the  Europeans, 
native  Christians,  and  Jews,  and  upon 
which  alone  they  subsist,  and  are  en- 
abled to  live  in  that  ease  and  luxuiy 
which  they  so  dearly  love.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  we  speak 
of  the  ^^  luxury''  of  the  Ryhanlu 
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tribes,  we  mean  as  in  comparison 
with  the  self-denying  and  abstemioos 
principles  of  their  other  nomade  Arab 
Drethren,  who  dwell  in  tents,  and 
whose  wealth  is  in  flocks  and  herds. 
It  was  at  the  instigation  and  invita- 
tion of  a  venerable  old  camel-driver, 
who  was  a  great  chief  amongst  the 
Ryhanlu,  and  who  had  for  years  been 
carrying  merchandise  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Aleppo  and  Alexandretta,  on 
the  Gulf  ot  Iskanderoon,  that  we 
assembled  a  considerable  partv  of 
English,  French,  and  Italians,  D€»t 
upon  a  six -months'  nomade  life 
amongst  this  strange  and  interesting 
people,  promising  ourselves  much 
sport  by  the  wayside  in  a  country 
literally  teeming  with  game.  Besides 
which,  we  were  for  the  most  part  in- 
valids, and  the  change  of  air  and 
scenery,  added  to  the  leisurely  method 
we  adopted  in  travelling,  could  not 
fail  to  be  beneficial.  We  hired  the 
half-dozen  camels  belonging  to  our 
grey -bearded  chaperon,  which  were 
well  laden  with  tents,  bedding  ma- 
terial, culinary  utensils,  and  such 
creature  comforts  as  were  not  pro- 
curable where  we  were  going,  includ- 
ing much  bottled  ale,  wines,  spirits, 
and  a  choice  assortment  of  quinine 
and  other  medicines.  Our  party  and 
the  servants  followed  the  caravan  on 
horse  and  mule-back,  and  we  carried 
with  us  some  very  fine  greyhounds 
and  English  pointers.  Thus  pre- 
pared, we  wended  our  way  through 
the  precipitous  rocky  defiles  of  Beilan, 
travelllDg  on  an  average  six  hours  a- 
day,  and  devoting  the  rest  of  our  time 
to  coursing,  shooting,  meals,  sleep, 
and  now  and  then  pleasant  little  ex- 
cursions over  plain  or  up  hilly  rock- 
side  in  search  of  botanical  specimens, 
or  rude  caverns  and  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, with  which  the  whole  of  the 
mountainous  districts  which  border 
on  the  vast  plains  of  the  Amuk  are 
so  plentifully  besprinkled.  We  had 
no  sooner  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  than  we  came  upon  a  little 
tributary  stream  called  the  Kara  Sue, 
or  black  waters,  so  named  from  the 
dark  colour  of  the  surface,  arising 
out  of  the  clayish  bottom  of  the 
stream.  Here  we  fell  in  with  the 
first  encampment  of  the  Ryhanlu 
Turkmans,  and  in  the  tent  of  their 
sheiks  found  shelter  and  hospitality. 
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through  the  influence  of  oar  friend 
the  old  camel-driver. 

The  encampments  of  tbeae  people 
vary  according  to  the  neighbodrhood 
they  may  have  fixed  upoBy  or  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  tbe  pasturage 
around  them.  SometiiDeB,asatKan 
Sue,  there  are  from  six  to  ten  tents, 
but  mostly  they  encamp  in  sin^e 
fiimilies,  one  or  two  miies  apart  from 
each  other,  and  so,  stretehingovcr  an 
immense  extent  of  ground,  pieveiit 
the  possibility  of  any  bickenngs  be- 
tween them  as  regards  the  pastoricg 
of  the  cattle  or  felonies  committed 
by  or  upon  their  stock  of  poultry. 
We  found  the  structure  of  their  tents 
or  habitations  extremely  simple,  ood- 
sisting  of  an  oblong  wall  built  of 
loose  stones  piled  one  upon  another, 
and  about  four  feet  in  height,  covered 
over  with  a  rough  material  made  of 
black  goat-hair,  and  supported  by  a 
doxen  or  more  poles  driven  into  the 
centre  of  the  hut,  so  that  the  middle 
is  elevated  to  upwards  of  nine  feet 
In  the  interior  there  is  a  stone  par- 
tition which  shuts  off  the  women*! 
apartment^by  far  t-he  largest  portion 
of  the  building ;  and  another  stone 
wall,  between  the  outer  one  and  iht 
men's  apartment,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  most  valuable  horses 
of  the  proprietor.  The  rest  of  the 
horses  and  cattle  are  kept^  as  in  the 
case  of  Kara  Sue,  in  cavema,  which 
abound  in  these  (»lcareouB  hills.  In 
the  central  parts  of  the  plain  they 
erect  laige  pens  for  them,  which  are 
also  covered  with  goat-skin  material 
The  men  also,  especially  about  the 
borders  of  the  Afrin,  a  small  river 
that  intersects  the  central  part  of  the 
plains  of  the  Amuk,  build  themselres 
much  larger  huts,  nearly  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  which  they  cover  with  the 
rushes  that  grow  so  plentifuUy  by 
the  borders  of  this  stream,  and  which 
constitute  a  thatch  impervious  to  all 
wet  The  men's  apartments  are 
covered  with  carpets  inferior  only  to 
the  best  Persian,  and  which  serve  as 
beds  for  strangers  or  the  unmarried 
members  of  the  family,  the  married 
retiring  to  their  respective  harems. 
Amongst  the  wealthier  families  of 
the  Ryhanlu  tribes  they  have  a  kind 
of  portable  tent,  made  of  wood,  and 
not  unlike  a  parrot's  round  caga  The 
entrance  shuts  up  with  a  smul  door, 
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and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  large 
ivliite  woollen  carpet  These  tents 
cure  exclusively  for  the  use  of  ladies. 

Ifezt   morning  we  took  our  de- 
X>artiire  long  before  sunrise,  having 
first  ei^oyea  a  bowl  of  goats  milk, 
into  which  we  took  the  liberty  of 
pouring  a  leetU  drop  of  veritable 
Jamaica,  just   as  an   antidote  for 
^gue  ;  and,  leaving  a  fair  bukshish 
for  the  Sheik,  rode  forth  into  the 
fresh  air  of  the  morning,  like  giants 
refreshed  with  wine.    Our  tents  and 
^ug^s^G  l^c^d  remained  unpacked,  by 
^whtch  means  we  escaped  much  deiav; 
and  the  last  faint  bark  of  the  Turk- 
mans' dogs  just  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance as  the  sun  arose  in  all  its  east- 
em  glory,  and  myriads  of  larks  wel- 
comed his  golden  advent  as  they 
poised  themselves   high  up  in  the 
air,  and  poured  forth  rich  floods  of 
melody.    Never  was  there  such  a 
choice  of  sport  and  amusement  for 
the  lover  of  the  field  and  its  entice- 
ments.   In  huge  swamps,  at  every 
hour's   interval   were    congregated 
web-footed  birds  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  size,  from  the  stately  swans 
down  to  the  teal  and  widgeon,  and 
the  pretty  little  yellow-legged  water- 
hen.     In   the   lowlands    that   sur- 
rounded these  marshes  were  an  infi- 
nity of  snipe,   and  by  the  edges  of 
the  water  sandpipers  innumerable. 
As   we  came  upon  more  elevated 
ground,  covered  with  thick  brush- 
wood and  wild  myrtle,  there  were 
perfect  clouds  of  starlings,  thrushes, 
black  and  brown,  and  blue  and  grey 
jays.    As  the  brushwood  grew  taller 
and  the  land  higher,  we  encountered 
plenty  of  that  delicious  game,  the 
xrancolin — a  bird  almost  exclusively 
confined  within  the  limits   of  the 
paahaliks  ^f  Aleppo,  Marashe,  and 
Adana  ;   and  further  on,   amongst 
hard  sandhills,  whose   sides   were 
tufted  with  impenetrable  furze,  red- 
legged    partridges    in   abundance: 
whilst  at  the  foot  we  startled  a  herd 
of  gazelles,  that  seemed  to  fly  rather 
than  run  over  the  vast  plains  before 
us.    Two  of  their  number,  however, 
that  paid  tribute  to  a  steady  aim  and 
unerring  rifle,  convinced  us  to  the 
contrary.     On  emerging  on  to  the 
plains  again,  at  every  hundred  yards 
we  started  a  hare,  and  had  some  glo- 
rious coursing.    So  that,  by  the  time 
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noon  had  come,  and  the  heat  was 
getting  intolerable,  without  much  let 
or  hindrance  to  our  progress,  we  had 
marvellously  well- filled  game-bags, 
and  the  backs  of  the  camels  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  winter 
coaches  which  enter  the  metropolis 
about  Christmas  time,  laden  with 
^d  cheer.  In  about  half  an  hour's 
time  we  reached  the  large  encamp- 
ment of  which  our  camel-driver  was 
the  chief,  and  which  was  close  on  the 
one  side  to  the  widest  and  deepjest 
portion  of  the  Afrin  (that,  taking 
its  rise  near  Eelis,  empties  itself 
into  the  lake  of  Antioch),  and  not 
more  than  two  hours'  ride  from  the 
noted  hot  sulphur  eprings  known  all 
over  Syria  as-  Humumat,  and  very 
much  esteemed  as  a  cure  for  rheu- 
matic and  other  complaints.  Here 
we  alighted,  and  made  our  head- 
quarters for  ten  days,  pitching  our 
own  tents  conveniently  near  to  the 
Turkmans',  and  frequenting  our 
friend's  tent  regularly  of  an  evening. 
As  an  exception  to  the  generality  of 
his  tribe,  he  was  honestly  hospitable, 
and  would  never  permit  ourselves  or 
servants  to  cook  or  eat  save  what 
was  furnished  bv  his  own  harem. 
And  hard  work  the  ladies  had  of  it ; 
for  what  with  horse  and  foot  exer- 
cise, early  hours,  and  frequent  bath- 
ings either  in  the  river  or  at  the 
hot  springs,  we  were  individually  as 
hungry  ana  carnivorous  as  vultures. 
These  tribes  were  originally  a  wan- 
dering people,  like  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desert,  out  thev  have  now,  as  has 
alreadv  been  stated,  become  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  with  fixed  residences 
for  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  ' 
their  chief  riches  still  consist  in 
cattle.  Their  horses,  though  inferior 
to  the  breeds  raised  by  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  are  nevertheless  strong, 
and  well  adapted  for  mountain  la- 
bour. Their  necks  are  short,  and 
heads  large  and  thick— in  short,  the 
whole  make  is  clumsy  and  unsightly. 
These  Turkmans,  contrary  to  the 
Arab  practice,  ride  the  horses  exclu- 
sively, selling  the  mares,  excepting 
such  as  are  Kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. At  the  time  that  some  of 
these  tribes  migratetowards  Armenia, 
they  buy  up  buflaloesand  Arab  cam- 
els, which  they  exchange  in  Armenia 
for  a  better  breed  of  camels  and  for 
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cattle,  vhicli  they  dispose  of  in  the 
markets  of  Aleppo.  The  Armenian  or 
Caramanian  is  a  taller  and  a  stron^r 
camel  than  the  Arabian,  with  ue 
neck  more  bent,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  thighs  profosely  covered  with 
thick  hair;  and  whereas  the  Arab 
camel  only  carries  six  hundredweight, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  rotmos, 
that  from  Armenia  suflfers  no  incon- 
venience from  a  burden  of  eight  hun- 
dredweight. This  powerful  breed  is 
produced  with  a  mate  dromedaiv  and 
a  female  Arabian  camel ;  and  the 
people  of  Anatolia  keep  these  drome- 
danes  exclusively  for  this  purpose. 
The  Caramanian  camel  feeds  all  day 
by  the  mountain  -  sides,  browsing 
upon  brushwood  and  thorn,  and  de- 
nving  aliment  from  dried-up  roots 
and  other  substances,  the  sap  from 
which  has  long  since  evaporated.  As 
the  sun  sets,  they  come  with  a  long 
gauky  trot  towards  the  camp,  where 
each  one  receives  as  bis  portion  a 
ball  of  paste^  made  of  barley  and 
water,  and  weighing  about  one  pound. 
So  that  all  the  expense  these  use- 
ful creatures  put  their  proprietors 
to  is  a  handful  of  barley  per  diem. 
The  Turkmans  never  milk  their  cam- 
els, but  use  them  exclusively  as  beasts 
of  burden,  and  at  all  seasons  drive 
a  profitable  trade  with  Aleppo,  which 
they  supply  with  immense  quantities 
of  firewood,  cut  in  the  Kurd  Moun- 
tains. The  Kurds  themselves  have 
no  camels,  and  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  labour  and  wood  for  a  mere 
Bon^.  Besides  the  produce  of  the 
fields  they  cultivate,  the  Eyhanlu  sup- 
ply Aleppo  with  sheep  and  lambs, 
wool,  butter,  and  cheese,  in  spring, 
and  a  variety  of  home-made  carpets 
and  rugs ;  and  at  certain  seasons  oc- 
cupy themselves  in  transporting  mer- 
chandise to  and  from  Aleppo,  Antioch, 
Scanderoon,  and  Latakia. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  our  an- 
cient host  and  chaperon  assured  us 
that  the  profits  were  usually  entirely 
consumed  by  the  time  they  reached 
their  homes  a^ain,  for  repose,  and  to 
look  after  their  property  in  land  and 
cattle.  They  had  to  meet  the  demands 
of  their  families  for  cloth,  coffee,  sweet- 
meats, and  various  other  articles  of 
Eastern  luxury,  seldom  leaving  any 
cash  to  take  back  with  them  to  their 
tents.     For  the   greater  part,  the 
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tents  were  clean,  and  the  floors  of 
the  men*8  apartments,  besides  hmg 
well  carpeted,  were  furnished  with. 
divans^  leaving  only  apace  for  a  maa- 
gal  or  brazier^  in  the  centre,  where 
a  continual  bright  charcoal  fixe  bunt 
of  an  evening  to  cheer  the  companj, 
keep  out  the  damp,  or  measure  am 
fmrnsh  a  continuous  supply  of  stroDg 
coffee,  besides  serving  to  li^t  thdr 
pipes  or  narghali.  They  arink  aa 
astonishing  quantity  of  o^ee,  and  in. 
cups  at  least  three  times  the  sise  of 
the  ordinary  finnuis  used  in  Syiia^ 
Whenever  the  coffee-kettle  is  handed 
round,  they  help  themselves  to  two  and 
three  successive  cups  before  giving 
it  up  to  their  next  neighbour,  so  that 
the  last  served  not  unfrequently  comes 
in  for  more  grits  than  anything  else. 
The  servants  roast  and  pound  the  coff- 
fee  just  before  it  is  used,  so  that  tlw 
aroma  is  delicious ;  and  they  are  so 
used  to  pounding  away  in  a  large 
wooden  mortar,  that  the  slaves  of 
six  or  seven  tents  set  to  work  to- 
gether, and  keep  up  capital  time,  pro- 
ducing a  very  sleep-inspiring  sound. 
As  a  rule,  the  R^luLnlu  seldmn  taste 
flesh,  the  exceptions  being  on  such 
occasions  as  the  arrival  of  strangen 
like  ourselves  ^when  whole  sheqi, 
and  lambs,  and  oattalions  of  poultry 
were  slaughtered  daUy,  besides  an 
immense  supply  of  game  of  eveiy 
variety— every  soul  in  the  camp 
feasting  mightily),  or  in  cases  of  mar- 
riages or  circumcision.  Their  usual 
fare  is  bourghul,  boiled  and  soaked  in 
butter  or  <mve  oil,  rice,  eegs,  honey, 
dried  fruits,  and  sour  milk/ or  lebea, 
the}r  using  none  but  goats'  milk. 
Their  bread,  like  that  tued  all  over 
the  north  of  Syria  by  the  natives,  is 
the  thin  unleavened  loaf,  as  flat  and 
as  round  as  an  ordinary  table  plate, 
and  which  is  iEdways  baked  just  be- 
fore meals,  on  a  red-hot  iron  plate,  in 
less  than  a  minute*s  time.  Our  host 
breakfasted  at  8  A.M..  which  was 
very  agreeable  to  all  or  us;  and  our 
principal  meal  was  immediately  after 
sunset.  In  the  heat  of  the  day,  there 
was  usually  a  repast  of  honey  and 
dried  fruits,  with  sometimes  cream- 
cheese,  or  kvmac,  and  now  and  then 
we  procured  a  camel-load  of  delicious 
fijp  and  melons,  besides  abundance 
of  cucumbers.  After  whidi  repast, 
we  Europeans  deemed  it  wisest  to 
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^ip  into  our  canteens  and  extract 
'ftherefirom  sundiy  cognacs,  which, 
dilnted  with  water,  we  thought  a 
possible  safeguard  against  cholera. 

In  starting  from  Beilau  and  Kara 
Sue,  we  had'  struck  oflf  in  a  N.N.K 
direction,  which  led  us  over  a  tract 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  travel- 
lers, and  unbeaten,  save  at  periodic^ 
seasons,  by  these  tribes  of  the  Ryhanlu 
Turkmans.  Humumat  was  the  near- 
est place  where  chance  or  malady 
brought  wayfarers  from  the  surround- 
ing cities  and  towns  of  the  [ilain. 
Thither  we  usually  repaired  at  night- 
fall, taking  advantage  of  a  beautiful 
cloudless  moon :  at  that  hour  we  were 
pretty  sure  to  have  the  hot  springs 
to  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  they  revived  and  braced  us 
up  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the 

§aIlop  home  to  our  tents  acted  as  a 
elightful  soporific ;  and  never  before 
or  s^er  has  sleep  come  so  readily — so 
quiet  and  refreshing.  There  was, 
however,  another  incentive  for  this 
practice — a  desire  to  be  thoroughly 
purified  after  dipping  into  a  dish  of 
curdled  cream,  with  a  spoon  twisted 
out  of  half  a  loa^  by  which  process  we 
contrived  usually  to  spill  more  than 
half  we  took  up  over  our  chins  and 
hands,  whereas  the  Rvhanlu  guests 
never  lost  a  drop,  so  adroit  were  they 
become  from  long  practice.  These 
sulphur  springs  were  oridnally  cover- 
ed over  with  masonry  by  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  but  they  have  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  liter- 
ally the  walls  crumble  away  to  the 
touch,  so  powerful  has  been  the  ef- 
fect from  (the  vapour  exuding  from 
them.  The  stencn  that  assails  one  on 
first  entering  is  almost  intolerable, 
but  one  soon  gets  reconciled  to  it : 
and  then  the  sensation  experiencea 
is  truly  delightful,  and  the  water  so 
buoyant,  that  although  it  should 
reach  above  the  shoulders  of  a  middle- 
sized  man,  the  perpetual  succession 
of  bubbles  that  burst  up  from  the 
earth  and  immediately  under  your 
feet,  keep  you  bobbing  up  and  down 
Uke  the  cork  of  a  fishing-rod.  And, 
apropos  of  fishing,  we  found  the 
Afrin,  where  it  was  closest  to  our 
own  camp,  teeming  with  carp  and 
barbel,  which  Turkmans  had  no  idea 
of  catching,  though  they  are  partial 
to  fish.    Our  servants,  however,  set 
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them  an  example,  which  the^  doubt- 
less imitate  to  this  day :  digging  a 
trench  at  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  of  a  greater  depth  than  the 
stream  itself,  they  opened  a  channel, 
so  that  the  waters  of  the  river  soon 
Mled  tiie  trench.  They  then,  assisted 
by  young  and  old  amongst  the 
Ryhanlu,  armed  themselves  with 
spare  sheets^  which  they  pinned  to 
tne  lower  extremity  of  their  inex- 
pressibles, and,  thus  prepared,  jumped 
into  the  stream  at  opposite  extremi- 
ties of  about  a  hundred  yards  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
trench,  which  they  then  approached 
with  the  most  awful  howling,  and 
screeching,  and  beating  of  deibe- 
kirs.  The  terrified  fish  fled  before 
the  invaders ;  and,  finding  an  opening 
for  escape,  rushed  pell-mell  into  the 
trench ;  it  was  the  work  of  half  a 
minute  only  to  fill  up  the  channel, 
and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
whole  encampment  was  feasting  on 
fish  all  alive— oh  1 

The  tents  of  the  tribe  we  were 
located  with,  were  surrounded  by 
three  or  four  more  wretched  hovels, 
the  abodes  of  the  unhappy  fellahs 
and  their  families,  who  here  hold 
permanent  residence,  and  cultivated 
the  Ryhanlu  lands  for  them.  They 
are  the  remaining  peasantry  from 
the  many  abandonea  villages  in  the 
plain,  or  some  poor  straggling  Kurds. 
The  Turkmans  find  tne  necessary 
seed,  and  in  return  get  one-third  of 
the  produce,  which  is  collected  by  a 
few  of  them  who  remain  for  this 
purpose  Coj  turns)  all  the  year  round. 
These  fellahs  live  wretchedly;  and 
even  if  they  contrive  to  scrape  to- 
gether a  small  pittance,  their  ras- 
cally masters  take  it  from  them 
under  pretence  of  borrowing.  The 
best  dish  they  can  afford  is  rancid 
oil  and  coarse  bread,  and  they  never 
taste  meat  except  when  a  cow  or  ox, 
disabled  by  illness  or  age,  has  to  be 
killed.  The  greater  part  live  literally 
on  bread  and  water,  neither  fruit 
nor  vegetables  being  yet  sufiiciently 
abundant  to  meet  the  wants  of  these 
impoverished  serfs.  Despite  all  this, 
however,  they  are  a  cheerful,  good- 
natured  people.  The  young  men 
play,  sing,  and  dance  every  evening, 
an(^  without  an  exception,  they  are 
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better  tempered  than  their  haughty 
masters. 

We  found  the  Turkman  women 
very  frank  and  chatty,  minglinff  free- 
ly in  the  conversation  out  of  doors, 
though  the  girls  seldom  entered  the 
men's  apartments.  Their  figures  are 
elegant,  their  features  regular,  and 
complexions  fair  as  that  of  Euro- 
peans. The  elderly  females,  how- 
ever, who  are  more  exposed  to  glare 
and  sunshine,  have  the  appearance 
of  gipsies,  and  the  very  old  ones  are 
pertect  witches  and  hags.  Their 
morals  are  chaste,  as  the  Ryhanlu 
law  inflicts  death,  by  the  hands  of 
father  or  brother,  on  any  unhappy 
damsel  who  has  submitted  to  be 
kissed.  Several  instances  are  on  re- 
cord where  this  demoniacal  law  has 
been  enforced.  The  Ryhanlu  ladies 
dress  in  the  style  of  the  Syrian 
women :  their  head-dress  is  adorned 
with  strings  of  Venetian  sec|uins, 
gathered  together,  probably,  in  the 
days  when  Venice  iiad  upwards  of 
forty  wealthy  merchants  established 
at  Aleppo,  in  the  palmy  days  when 
the  commerce  of  Ind  passed  through 
that  city.  They  are  very  laborious 
and  industrious,  besides  being  very 
skilful.  In  addition  to  housekeeping, 
which  in  itself,  with  churning  ana 
baking,  is  no  sinecure,  they  work  the 
tent-coverings  of  black  goat-hair,  and 
weave  woollen  carpets  and  rugs,  in- 
ferior only  to  those  of  Persia.  The 
looms  they  use  are  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity, and  they  use  no  shuttle, 
passing  the  wool  with  their  hands, 
which  renders  the  manufacture  a 
tardy  one.  Every  daughter  eligible 
to  marriage  has  worked  one  of  tiiese 
carpets  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty 
and  texture,  which  she  carefully  trea- 
sures up  against  the  bridal -day. 
These  people"  have  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  their 
colours  are  exceedingly  brilliant. 
The  indigo  and  cochineal,  which 
gives  the  requisite  blue  and  red  dyes, 
they  purchase  at  Aleppo;  but  the 
ingreaients  of  all  others,  especially 
a  most  superb  green,  are  ootained 
from  herbs,  which  tney  gather  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  The 
green  itself  would  prove  a  fortune  to 
such  an  enterprismg  gentleman  as 
Mr  Perkins,  of  purple  notoriety ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  dyeing  process  is 
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kept  as  a  national  seoet  by  the 
Ryhanlu,  and  descends  as  an  heir- 
loom from  family  to  family.  The 
horsemen  of  the  tribe  wear  wide 
loose  trousers  of  blue  cloth,  aad  the 
regular  Turkish  fex ;  the  weaithia 
sport  turbans  of  flowered  atoi^  and 
even  valuable  Persian  shawls  Thqr 
are  the  most  indolent  of  the  indoUnt 
when  at  home,  their  sole  paadme 
being  comprised  in  feeding  thdr 
horses  and  camels  at  snnaet,  aad 
lounging  the  remainder  of  the  day 
upon  their  divans,  smoking  aad 
drinking  coffee,  visiting  each  otiia', 
and  talking  about  the  weather  or 
the  prospects  of  sport  We  coold 
hardly  reconcile  these  people  as  being 
the  same  with  those  noisy,  scream- 
ing, litigious  camel-drivers,  who,  the 
very  morning  of  our  first  starting  on 
this  cruise,  danced  about  with  huge 
shillelahs  in  their  bands,  engag«i 
in  deadly  encounter  with  an  opposi- 
tion caravan,  who  wanted  to  appro- 
Eriate  to  theoiselves  the  lightest 
ales.  Were  the  young  men  at  all 
active  or  enterprijsing,  they  could 
soon  convert  the  whole  plain  into 
one  vast  garden,  a  mine  of  untold 
wealth. 

In  our  wanderings  amongst  Ibis 
people  we  could  not  fail  to  remark 
that  they  lived  together  in  suspidon 
of  each  other,  and  were  always  pro- 
vided against  an  emergency.  In  fact, 
thev  measured  other  people's  worth 
and  integrity  by  their  own  distorted 
standard.  The  Kyhanlu  never  leaves 
his  tent,  even  for  ever  so  short  a  ride, 
without  being  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Yet,  unlike  other  nomade  tribes,  they 
are  very  neglectful  of  their  firearms, 
suffering  them  to  rust,  and  then  ex- 
pressing surprise  and  discontentment 
at  their  pieces  missing  fire.  Tbey 
have  no  gunsmiths  nor  artisans  of 
any  description  amongst  them ;  and, 
happy  people,  no  lawyers.  As  a 
body  they  are  very  illiterate,  and  pos- 
sess no  books ;  and,  thougn  profess- 
ing Islamism,tbey  confine  themselves 
to  the  outwaid  signs  and  prostrations, 
being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  text  of 
the  Koran,  or  any  form  of  prayer. 
They  marry  very  young,  and  grow 
old  prematurely  ;  yet  many  of  them 
reach  a  goodly  old  age,  when  they 
have  the  appearance  of  being  tho- 
roughly sun-dried  and  wind-shrivel- 
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lee],  and  look  not  unlike  a  thorooghljr- 
Brooked  bloater.  When  the  sons  attain 
a.  maTTiageableage,thefatfaer  presents 
^Hem  with  a  couple  of  camels  and  a 
liorse;  and  when  the  father  dies,  the 
pxx>perty  is  equally  divided  amongst 
tH%  sons  and  daughtera  They  bury 
t;lieir  dead  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
as  convenience  best  suita 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  theset 
Rybanlu  Turkmans,  who  have  per- 
manent homes,  from  a  district  seven 
Ikonrs  distant  to  the  north-west  of 
Aleppo,  to  the  extent  before  alluded 
to.  Their  best  known  villages  are 
Termeneda  and  Dana,  both  on  the 
liigh-road  to  Aleppo  from  the  sear- 
coast.  Those  least  known  areTellade, 
Houry,  Tellekberac,  and  Bab.  Most 
of  the  country  they  stretch  themselves 
over  can  boast  of  an  excellent  soil  \ 
and  on  every  hill-top,  more  or  less, 
are  to  be  encounteiHsd  the  ruins  of 
Tillages  and  towns,  marvellous  in 
structure,  many  of  which  must  have 
been  supplied  with  water  from  aque- 
ducts long  since  demolished.  Some 
of  the  beams  were  thirty  feet  long. 
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and  they  were  all  cut  out  of  solid 
stone  ;  many  had  the  appearance  of 
unfinished  building;  none  had  in- 
scriptions of  any  kind ;  and  all  had 
braved  centuries  of  time— hurricanes 
and  convulsions  of  the  earth.  We  re- 
turned to  our  original  starting-point 
by  way  of  Tarsus  and  Adana,and  over 
the  plains  of  Issus.  Here  were  several 
Kyhanlu  encampments,  and  we  pur- 
chased some  carpets  or  the  women, 
which  were  very  beautifully  inter- 
woven with  peacock-tail  feathers,  and 
which  we  tnought  absurdly  cheap. 
Keeping  along  the  western  bank  of 
the  Gihoon  river,  we  reached  the 
village  of  Ayas,  near  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon, 
just  in  time  to  witness  some  capital 
sport  amongst  the  crew  of  a  British 
steam- frigate,  who  had  come  over  in 
boats  from  Alexandretta  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  catching  turtle,  with 
which  these  laffoous  swarm.  That 
evening  we  bade  adieu  to  our  old 
guide,  who  had  business  to  transact 
at  Aaana,  and  crossed  over  to  the 
other  side  in  the  manof-war^s  boats. 
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THEORIES  OF  FOOD. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sir,— -In  the  pages  of  Ma^  for 
March  1858,  and  subsequently  m  the 
Physiology  of  Common  Life^  Liebig^s 
celebrated  Theory  of  Food  was  ex- 
amined at  some  length.  The  conclu- 
sion there  arrived  at  was,  that  the 
theory  is  erroneous  in  Method,  and 
erroneous  in  its  apolications :  it  is 
neither  to  be  justifiea  by  philosophy, 
nor  by  experience ;  but  is  simply  a 
brilliant  hypothesis,  very  ingenious 
and  veiy  captivating,  by  -which 
chemistry  attempts  to  cxplam  a  phy- 
siological problem. 

That  an  attack  on  a  generally 
accepted  theory  would  provoke 
counter  attacks  from  some  of  its 
advocates,  was,  of  course,  foreseen. 
Had  it  been  received  in  silence,  I 
should  have  been  disappointed.  As 
the  question  is  one  of  some  scientiGc 
interest,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me 
to  examine  briefly  the  arguments,  pro 
and  con.  ?  I  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  reply  to  any  observations 
that  affect  me  personally;  such  things 
naturally  ana  silently  right  them- 
selves; but  the  discussion  of  argu- 
ments on  scientific  grounds  ought 
not  to  be  shunned. 

There  are  three  eminent  critics  who 
challenge  attention,  as  defenders  of 
Liebig'stheory,andtheseare— l8t,Dr 
Daubeny,  of  Oxford,  who  in  that  Uni- 
versity delivered  alectureon  "^  nimai 
Nutrition,  wiHi  reference  to  remarks 
on  that  subject  contained  in  Lewes^s 
*  Physiology  of  Common  Life  ^- ' "  * 
2(1,  rrof.  BischofiF,  the  distinguished 
embryologist,  who  reviewed  the 
German  translation  of  the  Physio- 
\*^9yj^  and,  3d,  A  writer  in  our  lead- 
ing medical  organ,  X  whom,  for  brev- 


ity, I  shall  style  "  the  Reviewer.* 
Dr  Daubeny  treats  his  antagonist 
with  that  perfect  courtesy  which 
ought  to  reign  in  all  conteoversj; 
Bischoff  is  angry  for  bis  friend  and 
master,  Liebig;  and  the  Reviewer 
is  angry  for  some  one  e^.l 

The  objections  I  raised  were 
against  the  radical  vice  of  pfailoso- 
pnic  Method,  which  attempts  to 
solve  physiological  problems  by  die- 
mistry  alone.  A  large  part  is  <^ 
course  to  be  assigned  to  chemistzT, 
which  must  furnish  indispensafak 
aid;  but,  on  a  priori  groaods,  I 
argued  that  chemistry  cannot  sne- 
ceosfully  cope  with  truly  vital  ques- 
tions ;  and,  on  a  postertori  ground^ 
it  was  shown  that  no  sacoees  has  yet 
followed  the  immense  labours  of  che- 
mists in  this  direction,  not  one  nngis 
practical  result  for  the  feeding  of 
animals  having  been  achieved.  To  ^ 
meet  these  objections,  therefore,  my  ' 
critics  would  have  to  show  that 
success  is  i)ossible,  and  that  it  has 
been  attained  in  such  measure  as 
to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the 
Method. 

Bischoff  disposes  of  all  that  has 
been  urged  on  these  heads,  by  sooin- 
fully  calling  me  '*  a  vitalist  of  tiie 
old  school."  But  this  proves  the  ex- 
treme carelessness  witn  which  he  has 
read  the  work  he  criticises,  since  not 
only  is  that  work  in  unequivocal 
antagonism  to  the  vitalist  doctrine, 
but  contains  a  cautionary  disclaimer 
against  this  misinterpretation,  placed 
as  a  note  to  the  very  passage  which 
condemns  the  chemical  method. 
After  a  mistake  so  glaring,  Bischoff 
finds  no  difficulty  m  the  following 
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§  He  writes  thus :  ''  Mr  Lowes's  tendencies  are  so  decidedly  iconoclastic,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  seems  to  delight  him  so  much  as  smashing  thetcMa  of  what 
he  deems  an  erroneous  system.  He  appears  to  forget,  however,  that  this  is  a  game 
at  which  two  can  play,  and  that  possibly  some  one  of  those  whom  he  has  treated 
so  cavalierly  may  upset  the  idolon  which  he  would  set  up  in  his  own  shape  for  the 
worship  of  his  admiring  followers."  Can  it  be  that  the  Reviewer  is  one  of  those 
who  have  been  cavalierly  treated  ? 


deduction: — "Thus,  as  Herr  Lewes 
£ailB  to  understand  the  right  princi- 
^ple  of  the  application  of  Physics  and 
Ohemistry  to  Physiology,  it  is  con- 
<^iyable  that  he  should  require  of 
t;liem  unreasonable  demands.  He 
Isdls  into  the  common  error  of  be* 
lieving  that  when  Physics  and  Che- 
mistry at  any  time  fail  to  explain  a 
phenomenon  in  the  organic  world, 
-this  is  a  proof  of  their  inapplicability 
te  such  phenomena.  An  unexplained 
phenomenon  is  to  him  a  proof  against 
any  chemical  theory.**  Upon  this 
ire  remark  that,  bad  Bischoflf  read 
"With  reasonable  attention,  he  would 
have  seen  that  I  do  not  deny  the 
applicability  of  Physics  and  Che- 
mistry because  of  one  unexplained 
phenomenon,  but  because  no  pheno- 
menon of  a  trul^  vital  character  has 
ever  been  explained  by  them,  and 
because  none  can  ever  be  explained 
by  them  alone.  "  The  chemists,*' 
I  said,  "  whatever  we  may  think  of 
them,  will  continue  their  labours, 
analysing,  wei^hins,  experimenting. 
and  propoundmg  hypotheses;  and 
it  is  right  they  should  do  so :  all 
honour  and  success  to  them  !  But 
if  the  question  of  Food  is  to  receive 
any  practical  solution,  it  must  no 
longer  be  left  ifl  their  hands  j  or  only 
sncn  details  of  it  left  in  their  hands 
as  properly  belong  to  them.  It 
must  be  taken  up  by  the  physiolo- 
gists, who,  while  availing  themselves 
of  every  chemical  result,  will  carry 
these  into  another  sphere  and  test 
them  by  another  metnod.  Not  a  step 
can  the  physiologist  advance  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  chemist ; 
but  he  must  employ  chemistry  as  a 
means  of  explorcUioTtj  not  of  aeduC" 
iionr—M  a  pillar,  not  a  pinnacle— an 
instrument,  not  an  aim.  The  chem- 
ist may  analyse  fat  for  him  ;  but  he, 
on  receiving  this  analysis,  will  re- 
quest the  chemist  not  to  trouble  him 
with  hypotheses  respecting  the  part 
played  by  fat  in  the  organism ;  for 
although  the  chemist  mav  accurately 
estimate  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
oxidation  of  so  much  fat  out  of  the 
organism,  the  physiologist  has  to  do 
with  a  vital  laboratory,  extremely 
unlike  that  in  which  the  chemist 
works,  and  he  has  to  ascertain  how 
the  fat  comports  itself  there."  In 
other  words,  although  the  chemist 
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may  successfully  show  how  much 
heat  would  be  evolved  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  a  given  amount  of  fat,  he 
has  no  ri^ht  to  assume  that  this 
oxidation  is  all  that  takes  place  in 
the  organism,  and  that  this  amount 
of  liberated  heat  is  the  only  purpose 
subserved  by  the  fat. 

Dr  Daubeny  does  not  fall  into 
this  error ;  but,  being  a  chemist,  he 
not  unnaturally  seeks  to  defend  the 
claims  of  his  science.  He  would 
have  us  hold  fast  by  Chemistry  un- 
til Physiology  is  in  a  condition  to 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  it.  He 
says— 

''  The  remark<)  which  I  have  made  in 
the  course  of  this  lecture  with  regard  to 
diet  and  nutrition,  will  not  be  thrown 
away,  if  they  only  serve  to  sharpen  in- 
q\iiry  by  showing  how  much  reraaina 
to  be  done  before  the  most  ordinary 
processes  of  the  animal  economy  can  be 
regarded  as  explained.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  there  is  no  difference  between 
myself  and  the  ingenious  writer  of  the 
popular  work  so  often  alluded  to  in  this 
lecture — a  work  which  I  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  my  hearers  as  one 
highly  calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
questions  of  physiology,  not  only  from 
the  lively  and  graphic  manner  in  which 
the  facts  are  placed  before  us,  but  also 
from  the  variety  of  information  brou^t 
together  from  so  manj  distinct  sources. 
My  only  complaint  with  the  author  is, 
that  because  Chemistry  is  confessedly 
unable  to  explain  much  that  is  taking 
place  withio  our  microcosm,  and  be- 
cause it  has  presented  us  with  question- 
able explanations  of  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena with  which  it  has  dealt,  he 
would  discourage  us  from  accepting  its 
guidance  altogether,  forgetting  that  for 
nearly  all  wo  know  for  certain  with  re- 
gard to  animal  heat,  respiration,  and 
digestion,  we  are  indebted  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  chemist." 

Dr  Daubeny  is  correct  in  awarding 
to  chemists  the  credit  of  having  dis- 
covered the  migor  part  of  the  little 
that  is  accurately  known ;  but  little 
18  known,  and  one  reason  of  this  is 
because  tne  physiologists  have  left 
these  subjects  to  the  chemists,  who 
can  only  furnish  explanations  of 
chemical  processes.  In  vital  pheno- 
mena there  are  physical  and  chemi- 
cal processes  at  work ;  for  these  we 
need  the  aid  of  the  physicist  and 
chemist ;  but  over  and  above  these. 
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there  are  processes  dependent  on 
complicated  and  special  conditions 
\?hich  constitute  yital  phenomena,  and 
which,  because  they  are  complicated 
and  special,  and  unlike  the  simpler 
phenomena  exhibited  in  the  inorganic 
world,  cannot  be  deduced  from  the 
laws  of  inorganic  phenomena.  My 
protest  was  against  our  accepting 
the  plausible  hypotheses  deduced 
from  the  laws  or  chemical  action 
out  of  the  organism :  these  hypo* 
theses  are  not  only  falladous  guides 
in  practice  but  are  iniarious  because 
they  aatisfy  the  intellectual  craving 
for  an  explanation,  and  thus  prevent 
the  true  explanation  being  sought. 
''  It  is  a  fact/  I  said,  "that  physio- 
logy is  at  present  in  too  incomplete- 
a  condition  to  answer  the  chief  ques- 
tion raised  respecting  Food;  and 
this  fact  it  was  desirable  to  bring 
into  the  clear  li^ht  of  evidence ;  for 
on  all  accounts  it  is  infinitely  better 
that  we  should  understand  our  if^no- 
rance,  than  that  we  should  continue 
believiog  in  hypotheses  which  en- 
lighten none  of  the  obscurities  ga- 
thering round  the  question.  It  is  in 
vain  tnat  we  impatiently  tarn  our 
eyes  away ;  the  darkness  never  dis- 
appears merely  because  we  cease  to 
look  at  it." 

On  this  general  question  of  Me- 
thod the  Reviewer  says  nothing. 
Let  me  therefore  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  defence  set  up  for 
Liebig's  theoi^  of  food,  which  is 
the  more  special  topic  under  dis- 
cussion. The  theory  propounded  by 
Liebig  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  : 
Animals  require  food  for  two  pur- 
poses, to  build  up  the  fabric^  and 
keep  up  the  temperature  of  their 
bodies.  The  first,  called  plastic,  or 
tissue-making  food,  is  furnished  onlu 
by  certain  organic  substances  whicn 
contain  nitrogen  as  one  of  their  ele- 
ments. The  second,  called  respira- 
tory^ or  heat-making,  is  furnished  by 
certain  organic  substances  destitute 
of  nitrogen.  In  other  words,  nitro- 
genous substances  are  tissue-making, 
non-nitrogenous  substances  are  heat- 
making.  Albuminous  substances  are 
those  which  form  the  animal  fabric, 
and  bestow  on  it  its  vital  propertiesL 
Carbonaceous  substances— fots,  oils^ 
starch,  sugar,  alcohol,  iS:c.— are,  on 
the  contrary,  quite  incapable  of  enter* 
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ing  into  the  composition  of  the  tis- 
sues ;  they,  are,  nowerer,  of  giest 
use  in  the  oiganism,  being  "  bnned* 
there  by  the  oxygen  taken  in  dnrii^ 
respiration,  and  thus  famishiog  tiis 
heat  required.    Besides  these  nitro- 
genous and  carbcmaoeoos  substances, 
there  are  several  inorganic  sabstanoes 
— salts,  iron,  water,  &c. — ^wbich  mnt 
be  regarded  as  acoeaBuriea  for  tiie 
physiod  oonditiefBt  of  the  wgaiUHB, 
AgUBsfc  this  theory  a  long  list  of 
objections  was   advanced*     To  tin 
proposition   that   nltrosenons  sab- 
stances  are  plastic,  and  non-nitio- 
genous  heat-noaking,  I  o|^M»sed  tiie 
admitted  &cts  that  nitrogenoos  sab- 
stanoes are  heat-making  as  ttdl  at 
plastic,  and  that  the  non-nitrogenooi 
are  plastic  as  well  as  heat-making; 
consequently  the  distinction  between 
the  two,  as  one  of  kind,  falls  to  the 
gjround :  both  substances  are  natn- 
tive,  and  not    the  former  only,  as 
Liebig  asserts.      Bischoff  and  the 
Beviewer  attempt  to  get  rid  of  thu 
objection  by  saying  that  LielHg  a 
aware  of  the  fact  that  albominoiis 
substances  are  also  heat -making. 
This  is  true:  but  his  theory  dis- 
regards it,  and  most  explicltiy  denies 
that  the  non-nitrogenona  snbstaooes 
are  plastic,  or  have  itny  claim  to  be 
ranked  as  nutntive  in  the  proper 
sense. 

*'  The  division  of  food/*  I  aid,  'into 
nitrogenous  and  noa-Ditrpgenoua,  is  a 
chemioal  diTUiion  to  which  no  obj«e» 
tion  need  be  made,  for  it  ezpreeaes  a 
chemical  fact  But  when  the  fiicfc  that 
albuminous  substances  form  a  necessary 
proportion  of  organised  tissues,  is  made 
the  ground  for  specially  distingoiBhii^ 
them  as  plastic ;  and  when  the  presence 
of  nitrogen  in  tiiese  subetances  is  mads 
the  ground  for  specially  distinguishing 
nitrogen  as  the  plastic  element,  the  pcxv 
centage  of  which  is  to  afford  the  standard 
of  nutritive  value,  we  see  a  striking  ejt- 
ample  of  chemical  reasonings  applied  to 
physiology,  which  a  ocmfroDtatioa  with 
nature  suffices  to  upset.  For  observe: 
while  it  is  true  that  '  albumen  is  the 
foundation,  the  starting-point  of  the 
whole  series  of  peculiar  tissues  which  are 
the  seat  of  vital  actions'  (Liebig)— while 
it  is  true  that  the  peevHar  charaeteristio 
of  organised  tissues  is  that  they  contain 
albuminous  substances  as  neeeaaary  in* 
gredients;  not  less  is  it  true  that  the 
other  substances,   thus  arbitrarily  ex- 
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<;luded  from  the  rank  of  tiflsue-makera — 
:xiaixiely,  the  fats,  oils,  and  salts,  all  des- 
'titiite  of  nitrogen — are   a<  essential  as 
albumen  itself.  Not  a  cell,  not  a  fibre,  can 
be  formed,  nor  can  subsist,  without  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fat  and  salts.    Not  a  tis- 
sue can  come  into  being,  nor  continue  its 
functions,  without  a  large  proportion  of 
non-nitrogenous  materials — a  proportion 
g;reatly«jn:ee<fiR^thatofthenitrogenous." 
"  This  is  an  anatomical  fact  which 
must  surely  dircredit  the  idea  of  select- 
ing one  element  out  of  several,  all  in- 
d-ispeusable,  and  assigning  to  it  alone  the 
cbaracter  of  nutritive.     If  tissues  were 
composed  of  albumen,  or  any  other  nitro- 
genous substance,  vithout  the  admixture 
of  fats,  water,  and  salts ;  and  if  albumen 
did  not  likewise  disengage  heat  in  its 
'transformations,    Liebig's    classification 
-would  be  strictly  accurate :  but  in  the 
face  of  anatomiccJ  evidence  which  shows 
^hat  no  such  tissue  exists,  and  in  face  of 
the   physiological  evidence  that  even  al- 
bumen undergoes  chemical  changes  ac- 
companied by  the  disengagement  of  heat, 
the  classification  must  be  rejected.     In. 
deed,  the  anatomist  must  ask  with  sur- 
prise, whether  what  he  calls  the  adipose 
tissue  is,  or  is  not,  cbinfly  composed  of 
fati     Is  the   fat  which  exists  in  the 
muscles,  cartilages,  and  bones  an  acci- 
dent— a  thing  not  worthy  of  being  taken 
into  account.?    The  answer  cannot  be 
dubious.     In  100  parts  of  muscle  there 
are  only  25.55  parts  solid  matter,  and  of 
these  no  leas  than  4.25  are  fat.     In  100 
parts  of  the  white  substance  of  the  brain, 
fat  bears  the  large  proportion  of  13.9, 
whereas  albumen  is  only  9.0;  in  the 
grey  substance  of  the  brain,  the  propor- 
tion of  fat  is  4.7  to  albumen  7.5.    If 
after  this  it  be  said  that  fat  does  not 
help  to  form  tissue,  is  not  an  essential 
integral   element  of  tissue,  and  conse- 
quently plastic,  in  the  most  rigorous 
sense  of  the  word,  the  anatomist  must 
confess  that  he  fails  to  understand  the 
langiiage  employed. 

"  The  reader  need  not  be  informed 
that  Liebig  is  fully  aware  of  the  facts 
which  can  be  brought  against  him,  and 
that  if  he  errs  it  is  from  theoretic  bias. 
He  is  a  chemist,  and  views  these  ques- 
tions in  their  chemical  light  To  the 
chemist  muscle  is  not  a  compound  sub- 
stance; for  all  those  substances  over 
and  above  albumen  which  he  finds  in  it, 
he  regards  as  mere  aeeessories:  the 
ef^sential  and  characteristic  element  for 
him  is  the  albuminous  substance.  But 
to  the  anatomist  all  the  substances  are 
essential,  because  it  is  by  their  united 
properties  that  the  muscle  performs  its 
peculiar  offices.    A  muscle  deprived  of 
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its  water  will  no  longer  act  <u  a  muscle  : 
the  anatomist  therefore  regards  water  as 
essential  to  the  muscle ;  the  chemist  re- 
gards it  as  an  accessory.  In  the  labonu 
tory  the  water  may  be  disregarded :  it 
will  not  interfere  with  chemical  reac- 
tions. In  the  oi^ganism,  the  water  is 
just  as  essential  to  the  functional  activity 
of  the  muscle  as  the  albumen  itself. 
Liebig,  however,  regards  water  and  fat 
as  having  only  a  physical  influence  : — 

"  *  Many  of  the  physical  properties  of 
organs,  or  tissues,  depend  on  the  presence 
of  their  non-niti'ogenons  constituents — 
namely,  of  water  and  fat.  These  bodies 
assist  in  the  changes  and  processes  by 
which  the  oiganised  structures  are  form- 
ed Fat  has  a  share  in  the  formation  of 
cells;  and  on  water  depends  the  fluidity 
of  the  blood,  and  of  all  other  juices.  So 
also  the  milk-white  colomr  of  cartilage, 
the  transparency  of  the  cornea  (of  the 
eye),  the  softness,  plasticity,  flexibiIi^y, 
and  elasticity  of  muscular  fibre  and  of 
membranes,  all  depend  on  a  fixed  pro- 
portion of  water  in  each  case.  Fat  is  a 
never-failing  constituent  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  nerves;  hair, 
horn,  claws,  teeth,  and  bones,  always 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  water  aud 
fat.  But  in  these  parts  water  and  fat 
are  only  mechanically  absorbed,  as  in  a 
sponge,  or  enclosed  in  drops,  as  fat  is  in 
cells,  and  they  may  be  removed  by 
mechanical  pressure,  or  by  solvents, 
without  in  the  least  affecting  the  structure 
of  the  parts.  They  never  have  an  organ- 
ised form  peculiar  to  themselvesi  but 
always  take  that  of  the  parts,  the  pores 
of  which  they  fill.  They  do  not  there- 
fore belong  to  the  plastic  constituents 
of  the  body  or  of  the  food.'  A  little 
further  on  he  repeats  the  statement  that 
Hhey  take  no  direct  share  by  their  ele- 
ments in  the  formation  of  organs,'  and 
that  they  have  '  no  vital  properties.' 

"  By  these  expressions  it  is  clear  that, 
in  his  view,  organs  are  not  formed  out  of 
fat  and  virater,  as  well  as  out  of  albumen ; 
but  that  these  substances  are  merely  ac- 
cessory, and  afford  the  requisite  physical 
conditions ;  just  as,  when  we  use  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  the  water  in  which 
the  salt  is  dissolved  counts  for  nothing 
in  the  chemical  agency  of  the  salt.  And 
from  several  conversations  I  had  with 
this  distinffuished  philosopher,  in  which 
he  stated  his  point  of  view,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  this  is  the  explanation  of  all 
the  differences  which  exist  between  him 
and  those  physiologists  who  oppose  hia 
hypothesis.  My  answer  then  wo«  what 
it  is  now — namely,  that  to  the  anatomist, 
nerve-tissue  without  fat  is  no  longer  vital 
nerve;  and  blood  without  water  is  no 
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longer  vital  blood.  To  suppose  that 
water  simply  gives  fluidity  to  blood, 
when  in  truUi  it  is  as  much  an  integral 
constituent  of  blood  as  albumen  itself, 
IS  equivalent  to  saying  that  heat  only 
gives  expansion  to  steam — steam  itself 
being,  as  all  know,  the  product  of  the 
operation  of  heat  on  water.  If  fat  has 
no  vital  properties  in  itself,  neither  has 
albumen  in  itself.  To  say  that  UX  and 
water  are  'mechanically  absorbed/  is 
to  contradict  anatomical  evidence,  which 
shows  them  to  be  ttructurally  combined, 
and  always  in  constant  quantities,  vary- 
ing within  very  small  limits. 

''A  classification  of  Food,  more  or 
less  imperfect,  would  not  trouble  us,  did 
it  not  lead  to  important  errors,  as  in  the 
present  case.  No  sooner  do  we  accept 
the  ides  of  nitrogenous  food  being  the 
plastic  material,  than  we  are  landed  on 
the  proposition  that  'only  those  sub- 
stances are  in  a  strict  sense  nutritious 
articles  of  food,  which  either  contain 
albumen,  or  a  substance  capable  of  being 
converted  into  albumen ' — a  proposition 
elsewhere  expressed  in  even  a  cruder 
form  :  '  Only  nitrogenous  substances  are 
capable  of  conversion  into  blood.*  Such 
paijsages  as  these  are  only  intelligible, 
coming  from  so  eminent  a  writer,  when 
we  remember  that  the  chemical  point 
of  view  dictates  them.  To  the  chemist, 
indeed,  only  nitrogenous  substances  are 
capable  of  conversion  into  Blood;  but 
to  the  anatomist  every  substance  which 
enters  into  the  normal  structure  of  Blood 
must  be  reckoned  among  those  capable 
of  conversion  into  it.  He  cannot  sepa- 
rate one  part  of  the  Blood  from  another, 
as  the  chemist  does — he  must  take  the 
whole  structure  as  he  finds  it,  for  it  is 
with  the  whole  structure  that  the  funo- 
tious  are  performed." 

I  pause  here  to  confess  that  in  the 
succeeding  sentence  I  fell  into  an 
error  which  the  Beviewer  vei^  trium- 
phantly exposes.  The  error  is  in  the 
statement  that  the  proportion  of  ni- 
trogenous substances  in  the  blood  is 
only  80  in  1000  parts ;  whereas  my 
own  figures  show,  as  the  Reviewer 
points  out,  that  the  proportion  is  202 
to  1000.  How  this  error  of  calcula- 
tion was  made  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand ;  but  the  Reviewer  wiU 
hardly  expect  me  to  admit  (or  expect 
others  to  believe)  that  it  is  an  exam- 
ple of  mv  wilful  misrepresentation 
and  reckless  audacity  of  statement 
when  I  have  "  any  point  to  gain ; " 
for  the  error  in  the  calculation  does 
not  affect  my  argument.    The  ai^- 
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ment  remaina  undisturbed.  Agibct 
Uebig^B  assertion  that  **  only  oltio- 
genouB  substancesare  capable  of  beb^ 
converted  into  blood,"  the  objectkm 
was  raised  that  nitn^genouB  nb- 
stances  form  less  than  a  tenth  of  tbe 
blood ;  and  when  the  Reviewer's  eoi. 
rection  is  adopted— when  the  teatk 
becomes  a  fifth — the  objection  re- 
mains as  Yalid  as  before,  sinoe  the 
remaining  four-fifths  are  iiH^tpen- 
sable  constituents  of  the  blood.  I 
will  go  further, — I  will  imitate  the 
Reviewer,  and  discard  water  alto- 
gether from  the  calculation— tl- 
though  in  several  pUioes  1  hare 
insisted  that  water  is  as  modi  ai 
integral  constituent  of  the  bbod  as 
albumen  is,  and  as  constant  in  its 
quantities ;  vet  even  thus  restricted, 
we  find  the  blood  contains  U  (arti 
of  non-nitrogenous  to  202  partanitro- 
{;enous,  and  these  14,  althoo^  small 
m  proportion,  form  an  indispeoaabte 
integer  in  the  sum  :  ''  without  them, 
bloc^  would  cease  to  be  blood." 

Liebig  founded  his  theoretical  dis- 
tinction between  plastic  and  beat- 
making  foods,  and  declared  that  non- 
nitrogenous  substances  ooold  only  be 
considered  as  heat-making  and  aoces- 
soiy ;  my  answer  was,  tost  anatooij 
very  explicitly  declares  these  sub- 
stances to  be  as  truly  constituent  of 
the  tissues  as  albumen  itself,  ^o  one 
disputes  that  I  am  right  as  to  the 
matter  of  fact.    Dr  Daubeny  sajs- 

"  Mr  Lewes,  in  objecting  to  Liebig'i 
theory  of  nutrition,  states,  with  perfect 
correctness,  that  the  oily  and  neehtim 
materials  which  are  taken  into  the  ijs- 
tern,  do  more  than  merely  minister  to 
the  production  of  animal  heat;  At, 
which  is  one  of  the  constitaents  of  the 
animal  body,  being  derived  from  tboK 
portions  of  our  food.    This  is,  hopew 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  riews  ot 
Liebig,  who  attributes  Uie  accamalatioB 
of  fat  in  the  system  to  the  exoeff  of 
those  materials  taken  in,  beyond  vbtt 
is  expended  in  the  production  of  bett; 
the  only  apparent  discrepancy  bei"^^ 
the  two  statements  being  that  Liebig 
would  seem  to  represent  the  fat  as  ^• 
crementiUous — that  is,  stored  up  to  m«* 
the  demands  of  animal  heat— and  not  to 
fulfil  any  specific  function  in  the  on^- 
ism ;  whereas  Lewes  points  oat  that  W 
forms  a  necessary  constituent  of  th< 
brain,  and  that  it  is  not  entirely  got  w 
of  even  firom  other  parte  of  the  bodj 
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in  cases  of  stairfttion,  where  the  tiasaes 
have  been  lai^g^ely  drawn  upon  for  the 
znointenance  of  the  heat  necessary  for 
vitality." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  di»- 
crepancy  is  mach  greater  than  Dr 
IDaubeny  states.  Liebiff  regards 
fat  as  an  accessory,  without  vital 
properties;  anatomy  reeords  it  as 
an  essential,  having  vital  properties. 
Xiiebig  says  fat  is  not  structurally 
oombmed  with  the  tissues,  and  takes 
no  share  in  the  formation  of  organs  : 
it  is  merely  so  much  stored-up  fuel 
to  be  burned.  In  direct  contra- 
diction, I  refer  to  the  undisputed 
teaching  of  anatomy,  that  fat  is 
structurally  combined  with  the  tis- 
saes,  and  constitutes  an  essential 
plastic  element.  Indeed,  so  clear  is 
anatomical  teaching  on  this  point, 
that  the  Reviewer  turns  rather  con- 
temptuously against  Liebig : — 

"  We  are  far,"  he  says,  "  from  desir- 
ing to  uphold  the  Chemical  Theory  of 
Food,  as  crudely  and  dogmatically  put 
forward  by  Liebig  in  the  first  instance. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  fitness  of 
any  particular  substance  to  serve  as 
plastic  or  fle£fa<^orming  material  cannot 
be  estimated  by  the  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen it  may  contain.  It  is  clear,  too, 
that  either  fat,  or  some  non-nitrogenous 
substance  which  may  be  turned  into 
fiftt,  is  required  as  a  constituent  of  food 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  tissue.  Mr 
Lewes  is  fully  justified  in  the  statement, 
that '  not  a  cell,  not  a  fibre,  can  be  formed, 
nor  can  subsist,  without  a  certain  amount 
of  fatand'salto.'" 

Having  thus  given  up  Liebig,  the 
Reviewer  turns  upon  me  with  this 
remark:  "But  we  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  how  Mr  Lewes, 
with  the  facts  before  him  (respecting 
the  composition  of  the  blood),  can  go 
on  to  say—'  Not  a  tissue  can  come 
into  being,  nor  continue  its  functions, 
without  a  large  proportion  of  non- 
nitrogenous  materials— a  proportion 
greatly  exceeding  the  nitrogenous.' 
The  materials  of  tissues  are,  of  course, 
derived  from  the  blood :  it  is  in  the 
blood,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  this  'large  proportion*  of  non- 
nitrogenous  substances.  Will  Mr 
Lewes  kindly  enlighten  our  ignor- 
ance, and  show  us  how  to  find  it 
there  I**  This  avowal  of  ignorance 
is,  of  course,  an  oratorical  artifice ; 
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yet  if  I  do  not  take  the  Reviewer 
at  his  word,  I  shall  be  unable  to 
defend  myself  by  statins  what  are 
the  facts  implied  in  tne  passage 
thus  questioned.  Instead  of  ad- 
dressing the  Reviewer,  which  might 
seem  an  impertinence,  I  will  re- 
quest the  reader  to  consult  the 
tables  compiled  from  the  best  and 
latest  authorities  by  Moleschott,  and 
published  in  his  Physiologie  der 
Nahrungsmittel  (1859),  and  there  we 
shall  learn  that  even  t^e  muscles 
contain  in  1000  parts  no  less  than 
798.90  of  non-nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents—namely, 32.70  fat,  31.10  salts, 
and  736. 10  water.  The  proportion  in 
nerves  is,  of  course,  still  larger,  be- 
ing 221.11  fat,  8.52  salts,  and  570.78 
water.  Still  larger  is  the  proportion 
in  the  spinal  chord— namely,  236.14 
fat,  3.66  salts,  and  685.25  water. 
Now,  as  muscles  and  nerves  consti- 
tute the  peculiarly  animal  tissues, 
those  on  which  the  activities  of  life 
draw  most  largely,  we  need  pursue 
this  inquiry  no  further  to  find  the 
amplest  justification  for  my  assertion 
that  a  large  proportion  of  non-nitro- 
genous substances  enters  into  the 
composition  of  eveiy  tissue. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  un- 
scientific reader  that  tissues,  which 
draw  their  materials  from  the  blood, 
should  nevertheless  contain  so  much 
more  of  any  substance  than  the 
blood  itself  contains;  and  this  pa- 
radox seems  to  have  puzzled  even 
the  Reviewer.  But  the  composition 
oino  tissue  corresponds  with  the  pro- 
portions found  in  the  blood;  often 
the  figures  show  an  extreme  diver- 
gence^  as  in  the  case  of  bone,  which 
contams  611  parts  of  salts,  and  only 
90  of  water,  in  eveiy  1000  parts, 
whereas  blood  contains  about  7  of 
salts,  and  784  of  water.  The  expla- 
nation is,  that  the  blood  is  constantly 
fluctuating,  and  the  tissues  constantly 
accumulating;  each  tissue  draws  from 
the  blood  those  particles  needed  for 
its  own  growth,  and  suffers  the  others 
to  pass  on  to  supply  the  wants  of 
other  tissues.  It  would  be  a  paradox 
and  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the 
tissues  contained  more  of  anv  sub- 
stance than  was  ever  in  the  blood ; 
but  it  is  as  easv  to  understand  why 
the  tissues  should  contain  more  than 
can  be  found  in  the  blood  at  any  mo- 
2  z 
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ment,  as  to  nndeiBtaBd  why  a  man 
whose  salary  is  only  six  guineas  a- 
week  may  have  two  hundred  pounds 
stored  up  at  his  banker's. 

Mj  answer  to  the  Reviewer  there- 
fore, is,  that  in  every  tissue  the  pro- 
portion of  non-nitrogenous  subrtan- 
oes  necessary  to  its  existence  and 
vital  properties  as  a  tissue,  is  large ; 
and  this  fact  remains,  though  in  a 
less  conspicuous  eminence,  even  if 
we  omit  water  altogether  from  the 
calculation.  But  can  water  be  fairly 
omitted?  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  water  used  in  a  steam-engine, 
indispensable  though  it  be ;  the  engi- 
neer founds  his  calculation  solely  on 
the  amount  of  coal  consumed;  in 
like  manner — it  has  been  ai^ed — 
water  may  be  indispensable  ror  the 
vital  activities,  but  yet  be  disregarded 
in  a  question  of  Food,  our  attention 
being  mainly  given  to  the  albumin- 
ous substances.  There  is  a  fallacy  in 
this  argument.  Water  happens  to 
be  so  abundant  as  to  cost  nothing ; 
it  is  therefore  omitted  in  calculations 
of  cost  J  but  it  is  not  omitted  in  prac- 
tice or  m  theorv.  If  water  had  to  be 
purchased  by  tne  bucket  or  the  pint^ 
engineers  and  physiologists  would 
§^ve  it  a  very  prominent  place  in 
their  calculations— one  before  that 
even  of  coal  and  albumen.  Now,  the 
theoretical  question  raised  by  Liebijo^ 
is  not  one  of  cost,  but  one  of  consti- 
tuents ;  and  as  water  is  not  only  an 
invariable  indispensable  constituent 
of  every  tissue,  but  a  constituent 
whichj  within  narrow  limits,  is  con- 
stant m  quantity,  it  cannot  theoreti- 
cally be  disregarded.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  although  insisting  on 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  my  argument 
— if  all  the  water  and  all  the  inor- 
ganic materials  be  entirely  set  aside, 
and  only  organic  substances  allowed 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  disputant, 
even  then  Liebig  is  certainly  wrong 
in  excluding  fat  from  the  category 
of  plastic  materials,  seeing  that  fat 
forms  a  constituent  of  all  tissues,  and 
of  some  tissues  it  forms  the  larger 
proportion. 

It  is  necessary  to  remind  Dr  Dau- 
beny  and  the  Keviewer  that  they 
wander  from  the  question  when 
they  set  up,  as  a  defence,  that  fat 
18  the   most  efficient  heat-making 
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food.  The  theory  propoanded  by 
Liebig  is  one  of  orp;anic  laws,  b9I 
of  economic  selection.  He  ssyi 
that  fat  is  heat-making,  and  not  st 
all  tissue-making.  He  is  answered 
by  proving  that  &t  it  ttssae  mak- 
ing. Hereupon  the  Reviewer  de- 
clares '*  it  is  admitted  on  all  bands 
that  the  presence  of  fat  is  necessuy 
for  the  generation  of  tissue;  ccose- 
quently  neither  fat  nor  the  non-nitro- 
genous substances  capable  of  being 
converted  into  fat  can  proi^rly  U 
regarded  as  non-plastic  and  purely 
caTorific."  Then  why  does  he  oppose 
me  for  showing  this,  and  how  does 
he  rescue  Liebig*8  theory?  Sim- 
ply by  affirming  that  fat  is  the  most 
efficient  and  least  costly  food  for  the 
requirements  of  animal  heat.  This 
may  or  mav  not  be  tbe  case ;  it  does 
not  get  rid  of  the  objections  to  lie- 
bi^s  theory. 

Liebig's  theory  was  disputed  on 
three  separate  grounds.  Piist,  as  a 
question  of  Method,  tbe  pretensioDS 
of  chemistry  were  denied  :  and  no 
one  has  been  able  to  vindicate  these 
pretensions  on  philosophic  grounds. 
Secondly,  as  a  question  of  anatomy, 
I  disputed  the  assertions  on  whidi 
Liebig  founded  his  division  of  plastic 
and  respiratory  food — and  on  this 
head  Liebig's  error  is  admitted  by 
his  advocates  :  they  confess  that 
nitrogenous  food  is  both  plastic  and 
respiratory,  and  that  non-nitrogen- 
ous food  is  both  respiratorv  and 
plastic.  Thirdly,  as  a  question  of 
practical  experience,  I  ai^^ed  that 
Liebig*s  theory  was  not  only  proved 
at  fault  in  every  direct  experiment 
in  cattle-feeding,  but  did  not  exliibit 
that  general  and  approximative  con- 
cordance with  fact,  which  even  an 
imperfect  theory  micht  exhibit,  when 
the  basis  on  which  it  rested  was 
sound.  Of  these  three  separate 
counts,  the  two  first  I  have  already 
examined,  and  on  them  I  may  con- 
sider myself  admitted  to  be  right  by 
my  critics.  Let  us  therefore  now 
examine  the  third. 

First,  I  must  remark  that  every 
attempt  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  foods  according  to  ih&t 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  has  been  a 
striking  failure..  To  give  only  one 
example.  Wheat  is  confessedly  su- 
perior to  beans,  pease,  and  lentils  in 
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'E&ntrltive  value ;  yet  it  is  so  much  in- 
:£eiior  to  them  in  percentage  of  nitro- 

f^en  (about  one-half),  that  Liebig  is 
oTced  to  attribute  iU  nutritive  bu- 
iperiority  to  its  lai^er  proportion  of 
phosphates  1    But  by  this  method  of 
^uc^ing,  the  nutritive  value  may  be 
^withdrawn  from  the  nitrogen  alto- 
gether^ and  assigned  to  the  phos* 
pbates :  "  if  nitrogen  is  the  plastic 
element,  and  its  percentage  afford 
tlie  true  nutritive  standard,  the  pre* 
sence  or  absence  of  the  phosphates 
can  have  nothing  to  do  vrith  it" 
"When  the  chemists,  following  Lie- 
l>ig,  draw  up  tables  of  the  compara- 
liive  values  of  different  articles  of 
food,  they  rely  on  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen;  and,  logically,  they  can 
rely  on  nothing  else,  if  they  believe 
that  it  is  only  nitrogenous  material 
-which  can  form  tissue.     But  the 
physiologist  who  should  attempt  to 
act  upon  such  guidance  would  be 
incessantly  at  fault,  and  would  not 
find  a  single  substance  answering  to 
such  previsions.    Nay,  even  the  al- 
buminous substances  themselves  — 
those  which  Liebig  declares  to  be 
the  only  substances  that  are,  strictlv 
speaking,    nutritious  —  are    found, 
when  taken  alone,  to  be  incapable 
of  nourishing.     To  feed  an  animal 
on  albumen  alone  is  to  starve  it ;  it 
perishes  as  inevitably  as  if  no  food 
at  all  were  given. 

Passing  from  the  examination  of 
particular  articles  of  food  to  the  diet 
of  nations  and  classes,  I  found  that, 
while  there  are  some  facts  which 
give  countenance  to  Liebig^s  views, 
there  are  many  others  so  diametri- 
cally opposite,  as  to  indicate  a 
radical  mistake  in  the  theory.  It 
appears  to  me  that  neither  Dr  Dau- 
beny  nor  the  Reviewer  has  properly 
appreciated  the  significance  of  these 
facta.  The  Reviewer  remarks,  *'  In 
selecting  his  facts  to  throw  discredit 
upon  Liebi^s  theory,  Mr  Lewes  has 
confined  himself  to  those  which 
happen  to  suit  his  purpose.'*  True 
enough ;  and  it  is  the  objection 
which  may  be  made  with  greater 
force  against  Liebig  ;  we  have  both 
selected  the  facts  needed  for  our 
argument,  and  neglected  the  others. 
But  there  is  this  difference  :  Liebig, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  theory,  ad- 
duces certain  examples  which  con- 
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firm  it;  to  prove  that  the  theoiy 
does  not  correspond  with  the  facts, 
I  adduce  the  examples  which  show 
that  uKin^  of  correspondence.  There 
is  no  theory  which  cannot  boast 
of  facts  to  support  it,  but  a  true 
theory  embraces  all  the  facts ;  and 
when  any  contradiction  appears,  it 
is  held  to  be  an  indication  of  some 
imperfection  in  the  theory,  until  it 
can  be  explained  by  reference  to 
some  other  law. 

If  carbonaceous  food  is  only  taken 
to  keep  up  animal  temperature,  and 
not  to  furnish  materials  to  the 
tissues^  it  is  dear  that  the  inhabit- 
ante  of  hot  climates,  who  waste  their 
tissues  in  all  vital  activities,  and 
who  require  comparatively  little  ani- 
mal heat,  ought  to  take  less  of  this 
carbonaceous,  heat -making,  food, 
than  the  inhabitante  of  cold  coun- 
tries. This,  indeed,  is  not  only  the 
ri^rous  deduction  firom  Liebig^s 
principles;  it  is  the  unequivocal 
statement  he  himself  makea  ''  We 
expire  more  carbon,"  he  says,  "  at  a 
low  than  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
require  more  or  less  carbon  in  our 
food  in  the  same  proportion;  and 
consequently  more  is  required  in 
Sweden  than  in  Sidly;  and  in  oui 
own  country  an  eighth  more  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer.  If  an  equal 
weight  of  food  is  consumed  in  hot 
and  cold  climates.  Infinite  Wisdom 
has  ordained  that  very  unequal  pro- 
portions of  carbon  shall  be  taken 
m  it"  In  direct  contradiction  to 
this,  I  cited  the  fact  of  millions 
of  Hindoos  subsisting  chiefly  on  rice 
and  butter ;  that  is  to  sav,  in  a  hot 
climate,  selecting  heat-making  food, 
not  as  an  agreeable  varietv,  but  as  a 
staple.  According  to  theory,  the 
Hindoo  (except  when  he  is  m  the 
colder  mountainous  regions)  ought 
to  eat  very  little  carbonaceous  food ; 
according  to  fact  he  eats  ve^  little 
else.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Hiodoo 
not  only  subsiste  on  butter  and  rice, 
but  he  is  forced  to  eat  enormous 
quantities  in  order  to  extract  the 
necessary  amount  of  nitrogen,  rice 
only  conteining  7  per  cent  of  that 
element  Liebig  calculates  the  pro- 
portion of  plastic  to  non-plastic  ma- 
terial in  rice  as  10  to  123,  whereas 
in  beef  it  is  10  to  17.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  this  enormous  surplus  of 
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heat-makiDg  food  in  a  climate  where 
the  heat  is  very  great )  There  is  an 
issue  from  this  dilemma :  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  starch  and  dextrine 
of  rice  are  not  converted  into  heat, 
but  only  the  fat  is  so  converted.  I 
say  this  is  possible ;  but  Liebig  has 
not  appealed  to  such  a  possibility^ 
for  he  could  only  do  so  by  destroy- 
ing the  very  theory  he  had  to  defend. 
If  the  starch  and  dextrine  are  not 
heat-makers,  then  his  classification 
of  the  carbonaceous  substances  as 
heat-makers  is  at  fault,  and  the  p^ 
played  by  starch  has  to  be  dis- 
covered; if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  heat-makers,  as  he  assumes,  then 
we  must  ask  why  the  Hindoo  con- 
sumes them  so  largely  1 

This  is  only  one  of  the  examples 
selected,  but  I  am  content  to  let  the 
decision  rest  on  it.  How  is  it  handled 
by  my  critics  ? 

'^  Moral,  religious,  and  political  con- 
siderations." says  Dr  Daubeny,  "  no 
less  than  tne  natural  prompting  of 
appetite,  influence  the  mdividualand 
community  in  the  preference  for  cer- 
tain articles  of  food  and  the  rejection 
of  others.  If  the  Hindoo,  for  in- 
stance, lives  on  rice  and  butter,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  his  religious 
scruples  preclude  him  from  the  use 
of  animal  food."  If  the  kind  of  food 
were  a  question  of  taste  and  fancy, 
I  could  understand  this  argument; 
but  inasmuch  as  physiological  laws 
refuse  to  obey  moral,  religious,  and 
political  considerations  --  inasmuch 
as  a  religious  dogma  cannot  convert 
a  heat-making  substance  into  one 
yielding  no  heat— we  must  reject  this 
defence  altogether,  although  the  Re- 
viewer refers  to  it  with  approbation. 
Liebig  affirms  the  carbonaceous  food 
to  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  furnishing  heat.  I  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  Hindoo,  who 
wants  considerably  less  heat  than 
the  European,  subsists  mainly  on 
this  heat-maHng  food ;  whereupon 
I  am  told  that  tne  ''  religious  obser- 
vances greatly  influence  the  result." 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
that  a  chemical  fact  obeys  a  theologi- 
cal edict ;  and  that  a  law  of  nature 
changes  in  obedience  to  a  religious 
observance. 

The  Reviewer,  after  thus  explain- 
ing away  the  difficulty  presented  by 
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the  Hindoo,  remarks  that  tiie  eri- 
dence  furnished  by  labourexs  snbsist- 
ing  mainly  on  potatoes,  and  labour- 
ers who  eat  largely  of  animal  food, 
proves   that  a  greater  amoant  d 
work  can  be  got  out  of  the  latter. 
But  since  I  have  myself  (p.  174)  very 
explicitly  stated  this  fact,  the  Be- 
viewer  mi^ht  have  hesitated  befioe 
adducing  it  in  defence   of  Liebu. 
We  must  say  the  same  of  what  fol- 
lows :  "  And  in  like  manner,  whea 
a  comparison  is  made  between  the 
experience  of  individuals  or  bodiei 
of  men  exposed  to  different  tempera- 
tures, it  IB  found  that  the  di^  on 
which  heat  can  be  adequately  sop- 
ported  in  even  the  colder  temperate 
climates,  needs  to  be  Bopplemaited 
by  an  additional  pro{>oition  of  fat, 
or  of  some  other  eflScient  heat-pro- 
ducing material,  to  make  it  fit  for 
the   maintenance   of  the   v^aroos 
calorification  needed  by  those  who 
have  to  endure   the  rigoars  of  an 
arctic  winter."    Now  it  is  difficult 
to  state  more  explicitlj  than  I  have 
done  the  ^*fact  that,  in  cold  conn- 
tries,  fat  and  oil  are  greedily  de- 
voured ;  and  it  is  the  mo$t  ttriting 
fact  that  can  he  addticed  ta  favour 
of  the  hypothcsU  now  under  digcut- 
aionT    But  instead  of  leaping  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  fat  mast  neces- 
sarily be  demanded  for  animal  beat, 
and  nothing  else,  I  said,  ^  We  have 
yet  to  learn  that  fat  is  simply  so 
much  'combustible  material.'    The 
demand  for  fat  in  cold  countries  may 
arise  out  of  various  conditiona"    In- 
deed, it  is  obvious  that  until  the  part 
actually  i)layed  by  fat  is  determined, 
the  experience  of  arctic  voyagen  can 
only  be  an  index,  not  an  answer. 
According  to  universal  experience, 
cold  causes  a  greater  demand  for 
food,  and  that  f<x>d  animal  food.  On 
the  chemical  theory,  this  increased 
demand  would  not  be  for  nitrogenous 
food,  since  that  merely  supplies  the 
waste  of  tissues,  but  for  carDonaceoua 
food  (or  let  us  say  fat  only)  whidi 
can  be  burned,  to  supply  the  needful 
heat    Now,  while  it  is  a  fact,  well 
worth  considering,  that  the  Esqui- 
maux consume  large  quantities  of 
fat-,  and  thus  countenance  the  chemi- 
cal theory,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
they  consume  enormous  quantities 
of  flejsh ;  and  this  puts  the  chemical 
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tlieoTy   in   embarrassment     While 
the  aveiafre  European  diet  majr  be 
taken  at  six  or  seren  pounds  dailj, 
the  Esqaimanz  are  said  to  eat  twen^ 
X>onnd8  of  flesh  and  fat  daily.    As- 
suming the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment, we  most  ask  two  questions : 
First,  is  it  the  greater  waste  of  tissue 
in  the  arctic  regions  which  renders 
this  enormous  increase  of  food  neces- 
sary 1  If  this  be  so,  then  we  need  not 
he  surprised  at  a  burger  amount  of 
fat  being  necessanr.    Secondly,  is  it 
only  to  supply  the  increased  demand 
for  neat  that  so  much  fat  is  required? 
If  BO,  then  why  is  not  the  increase  of 
food  confined  to  the  oily  substances, 
and  why  is  tbe  consumption  of  flesh 
so  enormous  1   Thus,  whicheyer  way 
we  yiew  it,  the  testimony  of  arctic 
Yoyagers  can  only  be  cited  in  support 
of  the  chemical  theory,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  fixing  attention  solely  on  the 
fat,  neglecting  the  flesh  eaten  in 
quantities  so  far  surpassing  the  de- 
mands of  an  European.  The  Reviewer 
cannot  have  considered  this  difficulty, 
for,  after   referring  to  the  twenty 
pounds  of  flesh  and  oil  daily  eaten  by 
the  Esquimaux,  he  says— 

'*  That  by  far  tbe  larger  proportion  of 
this  fat  must  be  *  burned  off/  to  use 
Liebig's  phrase,  without  ever  being  con- 
verted into  tissue,  we  apprehend  that 
every  well-informed  physiologist  must 
be  ready  to  admit.  For  let  us  look  what 
monstrous  assumptions  are  required  by 
Mr  Lewes's  doctrine,  that  no  food  is 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  heat,  until 
it  has  been  first  subjected  to  the  process  of 
tissue-fonnation,and  has  been  then  set  free 
by  the  waste  consequent  upon  exercise. 
In  the  first  phioe,  it  must  be  assumed 
that,  by  some  wonderful  process  of  trans- 
formation which  Mr  Lewes  does  not  at- 
tempt to  explain,  fat  to  any  amount  can 
be  turned  into  muscle.  That  muscular 
fibre  can  be  generated  at  the  expense  of 
anything  else  than  albuminoid  material, 
combined  with  a  minute  proportion  of 
fat  and  the  requisite  salines,  we  may 
safely  challenge  Mr  Lewes  to  prove.*' 

The  challenge  is  a  very  safe  one, 
no  hint  of  such  a  proposition  having 
escaped  me ;  nor  do  I  understand  how 
a  physiologist  so  very  well-informed 
as  this  Reviewer  unquestionably  is, 
could  have  supposed  that  by  "waste 
of  tissue,"  only  muscular  tissue  was 
meant    I  said  that  "  it  is  the  tissues 
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which  are  burned  (if  burning  there 
be),  and  not  the  food  itself  ;**  and  it  ia 
to  this  cause  that  animal  heat  is 
chiefly  due :  the  Reviewer  is  therefore 
not  justified  in  speaking  as  if  muscle 
were  the  only  tissue,  and  in  asking 
how  fat  can  bo  transformed  into 
muscle. 

We  return,  then,  to  our  position ; 
if  physiology  is  embarrassed  to  say 
what  becomes  of  the  immense  amount 
of  fat  eaten  by  an  Esquimaux,  not 
less  ia  the  embarrassment  created 
by  the  immense  amount  of  flesh. 
Supposing  all  the  fat  goes  to  sustain 
animal  heat,  what  becomes  of  the 
surplus  flesh  1  This  question  will  be 
seen  to  have  a  more  formidable 
weight  when  we  learn  that,  according 
to  tne  careful  and  elaborate  ezpen- 
nients  of  Bischoflf  and  Yoit,  no  sooner 
did  the  amount  of  flesh  given  to  their 
dog  reach  a  certain  figure,  than  the 
dog  ceased  to  "bum^  any  fat,  and 
supplied  the  whole  of  its  animal  heat 
from  its  nitrogenous  materials. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  this 
controversy.  The  defenders  of  lie- 
big  have  failed  to  show  that  his  Me- 
thod is  the  right  one,  and  that  chem- 
istry alone  can  successfully  deal  with 
vital  problems,  of  which  food  is  one. 
They  nave  failed  to  show  that  the 
anatomical  distinction  on  which  that 
theory  rests  is  one  which  an  anato- 
mist can  admit.  The;^^  have  failed  to 
show  that  the  practice  of  various 
nations,  and  the  experience  of  cattle- 
feeders,  have  justified  the  previsions 
of  the  theory.  These  were  the  three 
points  on  which  my  batteries  were 
erected;  and,  until  those  batteries 
are  silenced,  the  defence  will  be  in 
vain. 

I  will  not  trespass  on  the  reader's 
time  by  any  notice  of  the  Reviewer's 
remarks  on  the  views  I  have  put 
forth  respecting  the  Nervous  System. 
There  is  m  them  so  obvious  a  want 
of  candour,  as  well  as  of  good  hard- 
hitting in  the  way  of  valid  objection, 
that  anything  like  rational  discus- 
sion becomes  impossible.  Instead  of 
wasting  valuable  space  with  such, 
controversy,  it  will  be  better  to  con- 
clude this  letter  with  a  glance  at  the 
very  remarkable  work  published  by 
Bischoff  and  his  assistant  Dr  Yoit, 
which  professes  to  place  Liebig's 
theory  in  a  somewhat   new  light, 
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while  conBrming  its  principles  by 
the  most  IndiBputable  evidence.  It 
daims  to  be  nothing  leaa  than  the 
Laws  of  Nutrition  in  Carnivorous 
Animals  established  upon  New 
Researches*  Remarkable  for  the 
patient  care  with  which  its  re- 
searches have  been  made  and  tabu- 
lated, this  work  is  also  interesting  to 
ns  as  furnishing  some  of  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  against  the. very 
theory  it  is  meant  to  uphold.  What 
degree  of  confidence  is  to  be  given  to 
its  method  and  calculations,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  These  will  in  due 
time  be  appreciated  by  scientific  in- 
quirers. Tor  the  present  I  am  con- 
tent to  accept  as  indisputable  all  its 
facts  and  figures,  merely  to  show  how 
irreconcilable  they  are  with  the 
chemical  theory  of  food. 

The  experiments,  which  extend 
over  a  period  of  three  years,  em- 
brace ^reat  varieties.  The  dog  is 
kept  without  food  for  several  days, 
and  the  waste  of  tissue  calculated. 
The  dog  is  fed  on  meat  alone, 
freed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  fat ; 
then  he  is  fed  on  meat  and  fat, 
in  varying  quantities  and  propor- 
tions; then  with  meat  and  sugar; 
with  meat  and  starch ;  with  bread 
and  sttirch ;  with  bread  alone ;  with 
meat  and  gelatine  ;  with  gelatine 
and  fat ;  and  with  gelatine  alone. 
The  same  dog  is  the  subject  of  all 
these  experiments,  and  his  mode  of 
life  is  rigorously  uniform. 

It  is  said  by  Liebig  and  his  fol- 
lowers that  fat  is  burned  at  once  in 
the  organism  to  supply  the  requisite 
animal  heat,  before  it  is  converted 
into  tissue;  and  the  surplus  which 
is  not  burned,  is  stored  up  among 
the  tissues  as  so  much  accumulated 
material  ready  for  burning  when 
needed.  One  confirmation  of  this 
view  is  held  to  be  the  gradual  loss  of 
fat  which  takes  place  during  the 
winter-sleep  of  hybemating  animals, 
and  the  eitect  o^  starvation  seen  in 
the  sudden  leanness  of  the  starved 
animal.  Now,  one  of  the  constant 
results  of  the  starvation-experiments 
of  Bischofi*  and  Voit  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  this  hypothesis.    They 
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state  it  as  a  law  of  the  oiganiem  tlm 
the  waste  of  tissue  in  a  EtarriBg 
animal,  for  the  supply  of  beat  asd 
motor-power,  is  always  proportioaate 
to  the  mass  of  the  aninuL   "Tlus 
relation  of  mass  to  waste  is  preserred 
also  with  re8{>ect  to  the  separate 
parts  of  the  animal,  its  flesh  and  its 
&t;  and  a  certain  interchangeable- 
neas  is  observed  between  the  tvo. 
An  animal  rich  in  flesh  wastes  mm 
flesh  ;  an  animal  rich  in  fat  wastes 
more  fat.**     It  thus  appears  that  tke 
amount  of  waste  is  not  deteimioed 
by  the  greater  or  less  suiUbilii?  of 
stored-np  fat  as  a  heat-producer,  bat 
is  simply  determined  by  the  amount 
of  fat  which  is  exposed  to  the  d^ 
structive  oxygen.    If  the  dog  has  a 
moderate  amount  of  stored-up  ftkA 
with  a  large  amount  of  good  fieah, 
he  does  not,  as  the  chemical  theorf 
would  require,  begin  by  bnniiflg  all 
that  fat  before  djrawing  upon  his 
muscle ;  on  the  contrary,  he  spares 
much  fat,  and  wastes  much  moscle. 
The  truth  seems  to  be^  that  both  fet 
and  muscle  are  subject  to  waste,  to 
supply  heat  and  motor-power;  and 
not  that  the  fat  saji^lm  all  the  heat, 
and  the  muscle  all  ihe  power.   Th« 
result  is  confirmed  by  the  eipcn- 
ments  of  feeding  the  dog  on  flesh 
alone.    When  a  certain  amonnt  of 
pure  flesh,  containing  do*  more  than 
one  per  cent  of  fat,  was  given,  tbe 
dog  not  only  developed  the  regniflte 
heat,  but  developed  more  than  when 
a  large  proportion  of  fat  was  giTca 
with  a  less  amount  of  ^^^^  j,^ 
another  direction  this  is  confirmea ; 
the  dog  fed  on  meat  and  fat,  atored 
up  the  fat,  and  did  not  bum  j^  ^aen 
the  quantity  of  meat  reached  a  cer- 
tain amount^  . . 

Thus,  from  three  scversi  sm 
Liebig's  hypothesis  is  shown  to  oe 
at  fault ;  and  neither  the  fat  in  tne 
food,  nor  the  fat  stored  vp^m 
tissues,  can  be  rightfully  claimejiw 
supplying  the  whole  of  the  animal 
heat  That  fat,  when  boroerf,  win 
yield  heat,  no  one  ever  thougw  oi 
disputing.  But  the  question  at  i»bp 
is.  Does  fat  serve  any  other  pwi»» 
in  the  organism  besides  that  oi  nff* 


•  Die  Otseize  der  EmOhrung  des  FleUchfresstrs  durch  neue  Unienvf^^^^ 
featffeseelle.     Von  Dr  T.  L.  W.  Bischofp  und  Dr  Carl  Voir.     1860. 
t  Compare  Bisohoff  and  Voit,  pp.  59,  66,  100.  ^  Ibid.  252. 
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rushing  heat,  and  is  it  required  simply 
&3  80  much  respiratoiy  food)    The 
iintenableness  of  Liebi|[  s  view  is  fully 
shown  when,  to  facts  like  those  just 
:nanied,  we  add  his  own  confession, 
^hat    nitrogenous    substances   also, 
-when  bum^,  yield  heat.    The  only 
distinctions  he  pretends  to  rely  on 
are  two :  First,  tnat  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  never  burned  until  after 
they  have  become  plastic,  and  have 
served  their  plastic  purposes,  whereas 
fat  is  burned  simply  as  combustible 
material,  and  never  becomes  plastic ; 
this  we  nave  already  seen  to  be  en- 
tirely   erroneous.      Secondly,    that 
although  nitrogenous  food  moII  fur- 
nish animal  heat,  it  is  a  much  more 
expensive  means  of  supplying  heat 
than  by  a  due  admixture  of  fat.  This 
may  be  true,  or  not  true ;  at  any  rate 
it  is  an  economic,  not  a  physiological 
question. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  add  that 
Bischoff  and  Voit,  in  spite  of  the 
facts  they  themselves  adduce,  uphold 
Liebig's  theory.  But  they  ao  so 
on  grounds  which  we  have  already 
seen  to  be  untenable ;  they  persist  in 
affirming  that  fat  and  carbonaceous 
substances  only  serve  the  purpose  of 
producing  heat,  and  that  although 
nitrogenous  substances  also,  and  m- 
evitably,  furnish  heat,  yet  they  do 
so  at  considerable  expense.  "Like 
everything  else  in  the  animal  organ- 
ism, this  relation  between  nitrogen- 
ous and  non-nitrogenous  foods,  as 
respects  the  demands  of  motor  force 
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and  heat,  is  most  advantageously 
and  simply  constituted.  If  a  large 
ampunt  of  nitrogenous  substances 
is  metamorphosed,  and  much  force 
set  free,  then  fat  is  spared  and  stored 
up,  because  in  this  metamorphosis 
the  requisite  amount  of  heat  is  also 
developed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no 
such  amount  of  force  is  demanded, 
and  a  smaller  amount  of  metamor- 

Ehosis  is  necessary,  then  there  is  the 
it  ready  to  furnish  the  required 
heat,  and  save  the  tissues."  Now,  to 
answer  this  chemically  plausible,  but 
physiologically  absurd,  argument,  it 
IS  enough  to  say  that,  were  it  true, 
violent  exercise  would  make  men  fat, 
and  idleness  make  them  lean;  be- 
cause in  violent  exercise  there  would 
be  such  a  consumption  of  tissue  as  to 
supply  the  requisite  heat,  without 
any  call  upon  the  fat.  But  really 
the  arguments  put  forward  are  so 
weak,  and  so  utterly  oblivious  of  the 
real  problem  which  has  to  be  solved 
— namely,  the  nutrition  of  a  very  com- 
plex organism — that  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  trespass  further  on  the 
reader^s  patience.  It  is  enough  to 
have  shown  that  the  facts  collected 
by  Bischofif  and  Voit  furnish  decisive 
ar^ments  a^inst  the  theory  main- 
tained by  Liebig.  In  showing  this, 
I  have  added  one  more  justification 
of  the  criticism  on  the  chemical 
theory  which  is  made  in  T?ie  Fky- 
siology  of  Common  Life.  —  Yours 
truly, 

Geobge  Henry  Lewes. 
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A  LEABNED  judge,  in  paaslDg  judg- 
ment lately,  declared  that  all  lawyers 
must  feel  ushamed  of  the  number  of 
conflicting  deciaions  bearing  on  the 
case  before  him.  When  a  class  of 
men  devote  their  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  physical  or  social 
science,  they  feel  that  it  is  not  credit- 
able for  the  public  at  large  to  see 
that  there  are  wide  differences  of 
opinion  among  them  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  their  study  and  experience. 
If  two  of  the  initiated  lay  down  dia- 
metrically opposite  opinions,  one  of 
them  at  least  must  be  wrong,  and 
the  unlDitiated  murmur  that  some  of 
these  wise  men  are  no  better  thaji 
their  fellows,  for  the  most  ignorant 
indiridual  generally  knows  sufficient 
to  be  able  to  give  a  wrong  opinion 
upon  any  subject.  In  oontemfMating 
the  recent  lemslation  regarding  India, 
and  especially  regarding  the  Indian 
army,  we  wonder  now  statesmen  and 
soldiers  can  hold  up  their  heads.  The 
blue-books  are  one  mass  of  contra- 
dictory opinions  from  men  claiming 
to  be  high  authorities  on  the  subject. 
If  a  governor  propounds  one  scheme 
as  the  panacea  for  those  evils  which 
affect  our  military  system,  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor immediately  decries  it 
as  certain  to  involve  the  empire  in 
ruin.  If  a  commander-in-chief  de- 
vises a  plan  to  organise  the  army, 
a  military  member  of  council  at  once 
steps  forward  to  assure  us  that  the 
disorganisation  of  the  army  will  be 
efi'ectually  secured  by  its  adoption. 
The  public  feels  little  enlightened  by 
these  discussions,  and  may  reason- 
ably doubt  whetner  its  rulers  feel 
enhffhtened  themselves.  We  are 
half  afoiid  the  Indian  question  is  too 
intricate  for  the  little  wisdom  with 
which  the  world  is  governed,  and 
must  hope  that  the  measure  of  amal- 
gamating the  Indian  and  home  ser- 
vices, which  has  been  adopted  amid 
doubts  and  difficulties,  may,  in  spite 
of  our  forebodings,  prove  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  after  all. 
It  would,  we  believe,  be  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  fill  many  pages  with 
curious  extracts  from  thp  minutes  of 
evidence  recorded  in  the  Blue-book 
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five  one  from  the  daborste  minote 
y  Sir  James  Outram.  Sir  James  ii 
the  great  opponent  of  amalgamitiBg 
the  armies,  and  he  is  a  man  wboK 
antecedents  entitle  him  to  be  hmd. 
He  baa  shown  himself  a  brave  eoa- 
mander  in  the  field,  and  his  uneoa- 
promising  honesty  as  a  politidii 
threw  him  temporarily  under  a  dood, 
from  which  he  emerged  only  to  shine 
more  brightly  than  before.  Tet  is 
Sir  James  Outram's  scheme  for  or- 
ganising  the  army,  the  first  phja- 
cal  qaalification  of  which  the  eadei 
must  bring  a  certificate,  is  that  of 
being  an  expert  swimmer— a  omM 
accomplishment  certainly,  hot  whidi 
might  surely  be  dispensed  with  in 
officers  of  any  other  cavalry  corpB 
than  the  horse-marines.  Sir  Jsmei 
proposes  that  an  officer  who  pi«i 
cerUiin  examinations  for  the  a^jat- 
ant-generars  department  ihsll  be 
made  a  captain,  after  which,  \i  he 
qualifies  for  the  quartermasier-geDe- 
ral's  deputment,  he  becomes  a  msjor; 
and  if  ne  then  pass  an  examioitioa 
for  the  judge-advocate-general's  (te- 
partment,  he  becomes  a  lieutenant- 
colonel— a  pleasant  anaDgemcnt  for 
those  who  bum  the  midnidit  oil,  bnt 
not  for  those  who  watch  by  the 
bivouac  fires.  We  could  M  Bome 
equally  curious  extracts  from  the 
suggestions  of  Sir  James's  opponent^ 
but  they  would  serve  notluDg  to  oor 
present  purpose.  .  ^ 

"  Our  only  danger  in  India,  «w 
Lord  Ellenborough,  "is  the  naUre 
army;"  and  this  being  thecaa^wc 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  mh 
while  we  hold  India,  our  most  im- 
portant duty  is  to  keep  the  w^t« 
army  obedient  and  contented.  Tarn 
may  be  other  duties  more  ^^^\ 
and  apparently  more  profitable,  but 
those  who  neglect  this  one  to  fl«P 
the  spread  of  education,  or  improvj 
the  communications  and  resooroea  (» 
the  country,  have  no  claim  to  onr 
approbation.  If  we  only  keep  our 
army  in  order,  but  do  nothing  ^ 
wards  educating  and  civilising  oni 
fellow-subjects,  we  grossly  neglect  to 
fulfil  the  responsiblBtiesof  ouitdtua- 
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t^ion  in  India ;  but  we  are  still  more 
oulpable  if  we  allow  our  army  to  fall 
into  disorder  and  mutiny  while  giv- 
ing OUT  whole  attention  to  the  peace- 
ftu  arts.    The  blessings  of  increased 
-civilisation  are  too  dearly  purchased 
At  the  cost  of  fair  cities  pillaged  and 
fair   districts   ravaged— of  military 
law  established  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land— of  human  beings 
broueht  by  hundreds  to  the  gallows, 
&nd  snot  by  thousands  in  the  field  ; 
tmd  we  ourselves  will  not  be  com- 
pensated bv  the  pleasure  of  govern- 
ing a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people  for  having  our  countrywomen 
periodically  murdered,  and  our  coun- 
trymen brutalised  by  becoming  the 
instruments  of  wholesale  executions. 
But  if  our  native  army  is  not  kept  in 
proper  order  and  discipline  it  will 
again  rise,  and  the  year  1867  may 
equal  1857  in  its  horrors. 

There  is  a  great  danger  that,  while 
we  admire  the  splendid  acts  of  hero- 
ism displayed  oy  our  countrymen 
during  the  mutiny,  we  should  lose 
sight  of  the  discredit  which  the  mu- 
tiny itself  casts  upon  our  Indian  ad- 
ministration. Those  who  believe 
that  greased  cartridges  were  the  real 
cause  of  the  mutiny,  have  an  easy 
manner  of  getting  rid  of  this  ques- 
tion; but  we  do  not  believe  that 
^  grease  causes  revolutions,**  and 
cannot  accept  a  solution  which  would 
relieve  us  of  responsibility  by  attri- 
buting to  one  solitaiv  error  of  judg- 
ment what  was  really  the  result  of 
half  a  century's  neglect.  The  Hin- 
doos, it  has  been  said  by  some,  have 
at  any  rate  no  right  to  complain  of 
the  miseries  inflicted  on  them  during 
the  suppression  of  the  mutinies,  for 
it  was  tfie  act  of  their  own  country- 
men which  entailed  such  a  terrible 
punishment  We  might  as  well  teU 
a  Yorkshire  farmer  whose  pocket  has 
been  picked  in  the  Strand  that  he 
had  no  right  to  complain,  because 
his  pocket  was  picked  by  an  English- 
man instead  of^  a  Frenchman.  "  If 
the  rebels  were  our  countrymen,"  a 
Hindoo  might  say,  "they  were  se- 
lected from  among  us  for  service 
under  the  British  Government,  and 
it  was  after  the  training  they  had 
there  received  that  they  revolted ; 
but,  whoever  or  whatever  they  were, 
the  broad  fact  remains,  that  never 
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during  the  incursions  of  the  Afghans 
or  Mahrattas  has  so  much  blood 
been  spilt  or  so  many  homes  been 
rendered  desolate,  in  one  year,  as 
has  happened  under  the  British  Gov- 
ernment of  1857." 

We  disclaim  any  intention  of  se- 
lecting a  particular  governor  or  com- 
mander-in-chief on  whose  shoulders 
to  lay  the  especial  blame  of  neglecting 
our  native  army ;  but  we  maintain  that 
the  ariny  was  shamefully  neglected 
by  the  Government  generally;  that 
the  warnings  of  experienced  officers 
were  received  with  impatience,  and 
a  system  permitted  which  must  have 
ruined  any  army,  although  composed 
of  far  more  durable  materials  than 
the  sepoy  army  of  India ;  and  there 
can  be  no  subject  more  important 
for  those  who  have  the  welfare  of 
India  at  heart,  than  the  study  of  that 
system  which  so  nearly  brought  our 
empire  to  the  dust.  Its  principal 
fault  was  over-confidence,  arising, 
we  are  afraid,  as  much  from  the  lon^ 
exercise  of  undisturbed  power,  ana 
from  an  indolent  dislike  to  consider 
a  subject  suggestive  of  danger,  as 
from  more  generous  feelings.  The 
Governor-General  and  his  advisers 
at  Calcutta  had  more  congenial  mat- 
ters to  engage  their  attention.  Pos- 
sessed of  un&mited  power,  and  really 
anxious  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  the 
governed,  they  encouraged  the  spread 
of  education  and  the  construction  of 
railways  and  telegraphs,  sure  that 
their  endeavours  would  meet  with 
the  applause  of  their  countrymen  at 
home,  if  not  with  the  gratitude  of 
their  fellow-subjects  in  India ;  and 
in  the  day  of  our  disaster  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Indian  peninsula  had 
been  covered  with  telegraphs  met 
with  ite  own  exceeding  great  reward, 
for  the  drooping  fortunes  of  the  em- 
pire were  more  than  once  sustained 
oy  those  slender  wires.  But  our 
Indian  statesmen,  placed  in  the 
agreeable  position  of  having  the  will 
and  power  to  do  good,  and  of  being 
handsomely  paid  for  doing  it,  did 
not  sufficiently  keep  before  their  eyes 
the  one  tender  point  of  the  system— 
the  hereditary  disease  which  must 
always  prevent  it  from  becoming 
perfect.  The^  were  aliens  to  the 
nation  whose  mterests  they  strove  to 
advance ;  and  if  the  husbandman  at 
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hia  plough,  or  the  weaver  at  his 
loom,  cared  little  who  held  the  reins 
of  ^vernment,  there  were  many  more 
amDitions  spirits  who  mi^ht,  from 
selfish  motives,  aspire  to  raise  them- 
selves to  wealth  and  power  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  British,  even  if  they 
were  destitute  of  that  feelins  which 
would  lead  them  to  regret  Uie  mis- 
government  of  the  old  dynasties,  be- 
cause 

"  Our  tyrants  then 
Were  still  at  least  oar  oountrymen.** 

It  is,  indeed,  too  common  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  indulge  in  the  flattering 
idea  that  the  nations  of  India  feel 
grateful  for  the  civilising  influences  of 
our  government  A  nation  never  does 
feel  grateful  to  another  nation.  The 
Spaniards  always  hated  Wellington 
and  his  soldiers,  and  they  hated  tuem 
more  after  the  oattle  of  Vitoria  than 
before  the  battle  of  Talavera.  The 
Hindoos  believe  there  is  some  good 
in  our  innovations,  and  are  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  them ;  but  thev 
feel  as  grateful  for  them  as  a  school- 
boy feels  grateful  to  the  schoolmas- 
ter who  keeps  him  in  the  schoolroom. 
A  generation  has  arisen  which  never 
fled  before  a  Mahratta  or  Findarri 
raid,  and  cannot  fully  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  a  settled  government, 
and  protection  for  life  and  property. 
If  the  modem  system  of  universal 
suffrage  was  applied  in  India  to- 
morrow, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people 
would  be  to  place  themselves  under 
native  rulers ;  and  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt  that  if  they  were  i>olled 
agdn  in  five  years,  a  large  majority 
would  desire  to  reinstate  us— just  as 
the  French,  after  ten  years  of  revolu- 
tion, ioyfully  bartered  their  liberty 
in  exchange  for  the  firm  government 
of  Buonaparte. 

Those  classes  who  aspire  to  the 
higher  offices  of  government,  and  the 
pnests  who  are  desirous  of  uphold- 
ing a  mythology  which  fades  oefbre 
the  light  of  education  like  a  mist 
before  the  morning  sun,  must  ever 
be  our  bitter  enemies ;  but  the  mer- 
chants and  peasantry  who,  from  long 
habitj  may  not  now  appreciate  the 
secuntv  they  enjoy,  would  learn, 
amid  the  confusion  and  strife  which 
must  follow  our  departure,  what  are 
the  blessings  of  a  strong  government. 
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The  question  natnraHystrueSy  w^etltfr 
we  have  any  right  to  foroe  our  isk 
upon  the  natives  of  India.     We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  one  of  ^oas  exoc|>- 
tional  cases  which  makes  it  our  duty 
to  depart  firom  ordinary  ruleet,  just  as 
it  has  been  generally  agreed  in  Eng- 
land that  the  King  of  Sardinia  va^ 
authorised  in  entering  the  dominifnu 
of  a  neighbour  with  whom  he  was  at 
peaee,  because  the  ordinary  rnles  of 
international  law  could  not  apply  to 
a  case  so  exceptional  as  that  of  riaples 
and  the  Pa|>al  States.   If  we  contest 
ourselves  with  endeavours  to  diatii- 
bute  justice,  where  before  there  was 
only  corruption — to  make  life  and 
property  secure,  where  before  there 
was  only  rapine  and  bloodshed — th&e 
would  not  be  sufficient  grounds  for 
our  assuming  the  government.    We 
have  a  &r  higher  mission  than  to 
carry  on  the  ordinary  routine  of  gov- 
ernment with  judgment  and  equity, 
and  in  other  respects  leave  the  native 
population  to  their  own  devices.    We 
nave  found  in  India  a  religion  whidi^ 
beyond  any  other,enthral]sthe  human 
mind,  and  whose  basis  resits  on  the 
assumption  that  all  men  are  unequal 
in  the   sight   of  God—a  religion 
whose  degrading  influences  are  beat 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  its  fol- 
lowers have  always  been  incapable 
of  defending  themselves  against  fo- 
reign invaders  or  native  oespots  ci 
another  faith.    Had  Mohammedan- 
ism been  the  national  religion  of 
India,  we  should  never  have  occu- 
pied the  position  which  we  now  do ; 
and  we  may  hope  that  Providence 
has  permitted  a  religion,  even  more 
impure  than  that  of  Mohammed,  to 
remain  so  long,  in  order  that  Chris- 
tianity might  be  the  more  easQy  in- 
troduced.   It  is  not  by  violent  means, 
or  by  an  over-eagerness  to  make 

Sroselytes,  that  we  can  give  the  mil- 
ons  who  believe  themselves  bom  to 
live  and  die  without  a  hope  of  im- 
proving their  condition,  an  opportu- 
nity of  Teaming  that  it  rests  but  with 
themselves  to  throw  off  the  social 
chains  in  which  they  have  been  taught 
to  consider  themselves  bound.  It  is 
by  spreading  education,  and,  by  im- 
proved means  of  locomotion,  encour- 
aging the  interchange  of  ideas,  that 
we  shall  teach  the  Hindoos  that  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  live  always 
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where  his  father  lived,  to  follow  the 
profession  ^which  his  father  followed, 
and  to   bomr  down  before  the  false 
gods  -whicli  his  father  worshipped. 
When  the  native  population  has  be- 
come Bufficiently  enlightened  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  caste,  it  will  soon  be- 
come   sufficiently  self-eonfident  and 
ambitious  to  throw  off  our  yoke  also. 
When  we  see  that  day  approaching, 
it  will   assuredly  become  our  duty, 
by  adopting  a  more  liberal  system,  to 
a&brd  them  some  training  in  the  art 
oi  government,  lest  utter  confusion 
follow  oar  departure.    When  or  how 
that  departure  will  be  we  can  form 
no  prediction,  nor  is  it  likely  to  come 
in  our  generation,  unless  through  our 
own   mismanagement.     It  may  be 
peaceful   or  it  may  be  stormy  —  it 
may  be  step  by  step  and  province 
hy  proTince— or  it  may  be  a  sinking 
at  once  from  empire  into  insigni- 
ficance. 

The  results  of  this  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  Government  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  army  were  twofold. 
The  best  officers  were  with  drawn  from 
their  military  duties  to  assist  in  the 
civil  branches  of  government  The 
army  became  filled  with  sepoys  chos- 
en from  a  bad  class  of  men  (for  our 
purpose),  in  the  first  instance,  and 
whose  discipline,  after  they  had  join- 
ed, was  necessarily  affected  by  the 
want  of  efficiency  in  their  officers. 

A  century  ago,  when   the  East 
India  Company  were  emerginff  from 
the  rank  of  merchants  to  that  of 
princes,  and  when  our  struggles  both 
with  the  French  and  with  the  native 
powers  assumed  a  magnitude  which 
had  neither  been  desired  nor  foreseen, 
the  demand  for  officers  to  lead  the 
rapidly-increasin'garmy  wasso  urgent, 
and  the  inducement  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary service  so  great,  that  many  young 
men  who  had  gone  to  India  as  writers 
laid  aside  the  pen  for  the  sword. 
Lord  Olive  was  one  of  these,  and 
Warren  Hastings  was  only  prevented 
by  Lord  Olive  from  becoming  another. 
A  rapidly-increasing  army  gave  rapid 
promotion,  not  indeed  in  nominal 
r&nk ;  but  captains  and  majors  acted 
as  brigadiers  and  generals,  assumed 
command  of  lar^e  forces,  took  large 
toi^B,  and  divided  large  sums  as 
prize  money.    The  military  cadets 
who  joined  the  Indian  army  before 
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the  close  of  last  century  were  not,  as 
has  since  been  the  system,  appointed 
to  a  sepoy  regiment  at  once ;  they 
first  jomed  a  European  corps,  and 
were  selected  from  that  to  be  attach- 
ed to  the  native  troops.  A  hearty 
?)irit  thus  pervaded  the  native  army, 
he  officers  were  proud  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  took  an  interest  in  their 
men.  The  sepoys  reciprocated  these 
fedings  by  acts  of  devotion  such  as 
have  scarmy  a  parallel  in  history.  It 
was  under  Lord  Oomwallis  that  the 
native  army  ceased  to  be  a  service 
(Pilite;  and  instead  of  experienced 
officers  being  selected  for  this  spe- 
cial duty,  the  young  cadets,  as  they 
landed,  were  at  once  posted  to  a  sepoy 
regiment.  A  reaction,  occasioned  by 
other  causes,  and  tending  to  demo- 
ralise the  army,  had  also  set  in.  In 
Bengal  it  reached  its  climax  in  1857, 
and  the  army  broke  up.  In  the  other 
presidencies  it  is  still  going  on. 

When  the  victories  of  our  armies 
had  borne  their  fruit,  and  added 
large  territories  to  the  British  domin- 
ions, an  increased  demand  arose  for 
officers  to  administer  these  new  ac- 
quisitions. A  number  of  valuable 
civil  appointments  were  created;  and 
instead  of  civilians  being  desirous  of 
becoming  military  officers,  the  mili- 
tary officers  were  desirous  of  becom- 
ing civilians.  So  long  as  the  officers 
with  sepoy  corps  were  few  and  select, 
the  service  was  perhaps  not  much 
affected  ;  but  the  system  adopted  by 
Lord  Oomwallis,  under  instructions 
from  the  Directors  in  England,  was 
ruinous  to  discipline.  We  shall  de- 
scribe it  as  it  continued  in  1857  in 
Bengal,  and  still  remains  in  Madras 
and  Bombay. 

A  certain  number  of  young  men, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
were  yearly  sent  out  to  India  as 
cadets.  On  arrival,  they  were  posted 
toreeiments  as  comets  or  ensigns, 
and  their  names  borne  on  the  returns 
of  their  regiment  till  they  retired 
from  the  service,  or  were  removed  as 
general  officers.  But  though  nomi- 
nally in  the  military  service,  they 
were  really  intended  to  supply  the 
personnel  for  half  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  India.  The  diplomatic,  re- 
venue, police,  public  works,  and 
other  departments  of  government, 
were  not  only  open  to  them,  but  the 
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biusiness  of  asy  one  of  them  would 
haye  come  to  a  stand-stilL  if  a  con- 
stant supply  of  men,  to  fill  up  vacan- 
des,  were  not  drawn  from  tne  anny 
list  In  a  return  of  the  Bengal  army, 
prepared  a  few  years  before  the  mu- 
tiny, out  of  444  captains,  145,  or  not 
one-third,  were  present  with  their  re- 

S'ments.  In  every  other  department 
e  emoluments  were  far  higher  than 
in  the  army.  The  cadet  could  not 
be  a  week  in  India  without  peroeiy- 
ing  that  the  first  object  to  wnich  he 
should  apply  his  talents  and  interest, 
if  he  had  any,  was  to  get  away  from 
his  regiment  By  obtaining  civil 
employment,  he  might  hope  to  lay 
by  a  competenqr  on  which  to  return 
to  his  native  country  after  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years*  service ;  whereas  he 
could  barely  live  in  comfort,  much 
less  lay  by  one  farthing,  during  a 
similar  period  of  regimental  service. 
Even  before  leavinfr  England,  if  he 
belonged  to  the  military  college  at 
Addiscombe,  he  had  always  heard 
the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  his  addresses  to  the  cadets 
at  their  half-yearly  examinations,  re- 
commend them  to  study  the  native 
languages,  because  passing  in  the  lan- 
guages was  the  test  examination  for 
admittance  to  staff  employ.  But  if 
an  officer  passed  in  the  language,  and 
remained  in  his  regiment  with  un- 
passed  comrades,  what  reward  had 
he  ?  To  get  away  from  his  regiment 
was  the  only  inducement  to  exert 
himself.  Not  a  gazette  appeared  but 
the  passed  officer  looked  wistfully  at 
the  list  of  appointments  to  see  if  his 
own  name  was  included;  not  an 
appointment  fell  vacant,  but  the 
governor's  private  secretary  was  be- 
sieged with  applications  for  the  situ- 
ation. It  must  be  owned  that  the 
patronage  was  most  fairly  distri- 
Duted,  which  did  not  improve  mat- 
ters so  far  as  the  army  was  con- 
cerned. The  Governor-General  and 
governors,  with  whom  all  the  pa- 
tronage rested,  generally  belonged  to 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  candidates 
for  employment  to  the  middle 
classes.  Not  being  pressed  by  fieunily 
connections  or  parliamentary  influ- 
ence, the  patrons  had  no  indnoement 
to  look  out  for  anything  but  merit 
Merit,  however  discovered,  was  sure 
to  be  rewarded  by  promotion — ^pro- 
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motion,  that  is,  out  of  the  i 
into  any  other  department  Asa_ 
oflSoers  nominally  belonged  to  ngi- 
mentB,  not  only  was  the  military  de- 
partment debarred,  by  the  infeikr 
emoluments  attached  to  it,  from  eon* 
peting  with  other  brandtes  of  go- 
vernment for  the  willing  aerrioe  of 
able  men,  but  it  had  to  take  their 
bad  baigaina  off  their  hands.  If  a 
officer  waa  tried  and  foond  fit  for 
nothing  dse,  he  was  sent  back  to  his 
regiment  Taught  by  ads  more 
eloquent  than  words,  the  Bepqy  offi- 
cer saw  that  the  State  concdeied 
him  as  a  person  of  little  impOTtanoe. 
The  sepoys  saw  this  alsa  They 
knew  tnat  there  were  some  men 
among  their  ofiicers  whom  they  eoold 
not  respect^  and  many  more  wlio 
went  through  the  routine  of  daily 
duty  without  the  slightest  intere^ 
and  hoped  to  be  soon  quit  of  it  and 
their  r^ment  for  ever. 

The  officers  who  remained  with  thar 
regiments  comprised  several  classei 
There  were  a  few  whose  abilities  acd 
industry  would  have  aathorised  tbeir 
aspiring  to  other  employment^  twt 
who  remained  with  their  resiments 
from  choice.    There  were  also  offi- 
cers who  honestly  dischaiged  their 
duties,  and  took  an  interest  in  the 
sepoys,  but  endeavoured  (as  they  had 
every  right)  to  better  their  own  con- 
dition, by  exerting  all  the  inflnence 
they  possessed,  and  urging  all  the 
dkima  they  could  show,  to  «et  plwed 
on  the  staff.   There  were officernwho 
had  been  passed  over  by  noaden^ 
by  the  superior   interest  of  their 
equals,  or  the  ill-will  of  thdr  rope- 
riors,  and  who  hated  their  legiweB' 
tal  duties,  and  took  no  further  trouble 
in  discharging  them  than  was  neoo- 
sary  to  escape  the  censure  of  m 
colonel:   there  were  offioen  wd°, 
from  indolence  or  stupidity,  ^^^ 
pass  the  test  examination ;  and^iSH- 
ly,  there  were  those  who,  ftom  m»- 
conduct    or  incapacity,  had  w&a 
turned  out  of  other  emptojnientB. 
What  proportion  of  each  claw  thae 
was,  we  do  not  venture  to  gueaa;  m 
it  is  not  thus  we  should  organi«  » 
body  of  men  to  take  charge  of  a  leg- 
ment,  a  ship,  a  railway,  or  an^  <^ 
public  or  private  office.   It  w  not 
altOfi;ether  easy  for  persona  little  a^ 
quamted  with  the  features  of  Induui 
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service,  to  undeistand  the  difference 

between  a  military  man's  position  in 

India  and  in  England.    Many  young 

men  enter  the  home  service  because 

it  confers  a  certain  social  distinction. 

The  profession  of  arms  has  always 

been  considered  an  honourable  one. 

In  former  days  the  nobles  assumed 

it,  because  might  gave  right ;  and, 

to  this  day,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 

&Te   careful  to  identify  themselves 

TPith    their  armiea     This   gives  a 

glitter  and  attraction  to  the  military 

service  in  Europe  which  is  wanting 

in  that  of  India.    The  whole  society 

is  there  composed  of  officials,  and 

social  and  official  position,  therefore, 

go   hand-in-hand.     Official  rank  is 

measured  by  official  salary,  and  as 

the   military  service  is  by  far  the 

worst  paid,  it  is  by  far  the  least  at- 

tiBiCtive. 

If  the  young  men  who  went  out 
for  service  in  India  had  been  placed 
on  a  general  list,  and  afterwards  told 
off  to   the  various  departments,  we 
do  not   think  the  military  service 
would  have  been  so  neglected.    Go- 
yemment  would  have  shrunk  from 
expressly  selecting  inferior  officers 
for  regimental  duty,  although  they 
might  not  scruple,  when  they  found 
an  inferior  officer  in  a  regiment,  to 
leave  him  there.    It  would  also  have 
been  impossible  to  force  good  offi- 
cers into  a  department  which  offered 
iaferior  inducements,  because  they 
were  good  officers.    But  the  other 
alternative  remained— to  place  regi- 
mental duty  on  a  level  with  other 
departments.    The  military  depart- 
ment could  thus  have  had  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  talent  devoted  to  it ;  and, 
what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  its 
officers  would  have  been  contented 
men,  placed  in  a  proper  position  for 
commanding  the  respect  of  their  men. 
The  editor  of  the  views  and  opinions 
of  General  Jacob  thus  epitomises  the 
opinions  common  to  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm. Lord  Metcalfe,  and  General 
JacoD:— "That  from   the   moment 
when  the  command  of  a  native  regi- 
ment becomes  less  sought  for  than 
other  employ,  we  may  date  the  com- 
mencement of  our   downfall.     To 
render  this  command  sought  for,  we 
must  place  the  commander  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  looked  up  to  by  his  men 
and  by  society,  whether  English  or 


native,  and  we  must  support  him  in 
the  exercise  of  full  autnority.  To 
do  this,  involves  selection — selection, 
that  is,  for  a  class  of  appointments 
more  essential  to  the  existence  of  our 
rule  in  India,  than  any  other  ap- 
pointments, whether  civil  or  miU- 
tary." 

We  have  here  shown  the  more 
glaring  defects  of  the  system  by 
which  the  Bengal  army  was  officered 
— defects  which  surely  must  appi»d 
to  the  common  sense  of  every  reader, 
without  any  knowledge  of  militaiy 
organisation  or  India  government 
bemg  required  to  assist  him  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  We  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  material  of  which  this  army 
was  composed. 

The  anomalous  character  of  the 
sepoy  army  would  be  supposed,  for 
the  reasons  already  given,  to  have 
suggested  cautions  to  secure  its 
fidelity,  which  in  other  armies  are 
not  required.  In  England  or  France, 
or  any  European  nation  composed  of 
a  homogeneous  population,  one  re- 
cruit is  likely  to  prove  as  faithful 
as  another.  If  the  soldiers  are  pro- 
perly fed,  clothed,  and  piud.  there  is 
scarcely  any  conceivable  inducement 
to  mutiny.  The  Indian  Government 
acted  as  if  the  Bengal  army  was  on  a 
precisely  similar  footing.  They  seem 
to  have  thought  that  by  paying  a 
sepoy  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
labourer's  wages— that  is,  more  than 
twice  as  much,  in  proportion,  as 
any  soldiers  in  the  world  receive — 
they  had  done  everything.  There 
was  a  population  of  150  millions  to 
select  from,  divided  into  many  na- 
tions by  diversity  of  language,  and 
into  many  classes  by  the  arbitrary 
rules  of  a  reli^on  which  was  com- 
mon to  the  miyority  throughout  the 
country.  But  commanding  officers 
were  allowed  to  fill  their  regiments 
with  men  of  what  caste  or  nation 
they  pleased.  The^r  naturally  chose 
recruits  whose  physique  would  give 
the  regiment  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, and  these  they  found  among 
the  high-caste  men  of  Oude  and  the 
north-west.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  inspecting  genetal  looked 
at  the  men  as  they  would  at  so  many 
English  soldiers,  praised  the  tall 
ranks  and  martial  aspect  of  the  com- 
panies as  they  marched  past,  and  no 
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questions  of  fidelity  were  ever  dream- 
ed of. 

Now  there  are  several  palpable 
reasons  which  render  a  high-caste 
less  likely  than  a  low-caste  man  to 
be  content  as  a  sepoy,  and  more  sus- 
ceptible of  being  worked  on  by  sedi- 
tious intriguers.  The  one  receives 
no  additional  consideration  by  be- 
coming a  sepoy;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  constantly  liable  to  have  some  im- 
pure thing  come  between  the  wind 
and  his  nobilitjr.  He  finds  matter 
of  offence  to  his  religion  if  ordered 
to  go  on  board  ship  for  service  in 
Burmah,  or  to  cross  the  Indus  for 
service  in  Afghanistan— if  an  officer 
passes  within  a  few  feet  of  his  cook- 
ing pots,  or  a  camo-follower  draws 
water  from  his  well  But  the  low- 
caste  sepoy  cares  for  none  of  these 
things.  His  caste  renders  him  of 
small  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  but  interposes  no  bar- 
rier to  his  promotion  in  the  British 
service.  A  Brahmin  subehdar  maj 
hope,  by  a  revolution,  to  fill  his 
coloners  place— the  low-caste  man 
will  probably  lose  what  rank  he  had 
acq[uired.  But  the  principal  tie 
which  binds  the  low-caste  sepoy  to 
our  service  is  his  wife  and  family. 
The  high-caste  Hindoo  leaves  these 
at  his  village.  He  considers  it  dero- 
gatory for  him  to  bring  them  to 
camp,  and  can  only  see  them  by  ob- 
tainmg  furlough  from  time  to  time. 
He  is  as  much  separated  from  his 
wife  and  family  as  the  European 
officer  from  his  relations  in  England ; 
indeed,  if  the  two  were  to  start  on 
furlough  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
often  be  uncertain  who  would  first 
reach  his  home.  The  Madras  sepoy 
is  followed  to  camp  by  hosts  of  rela- 
tions. The  charge  of  these  nowise 
interferes  with  his  duties  to  Govern- 
ment, but  would  prove  a  very  serious 
incumbrance  to  nimself  in  the  case 
of  a  mutiny.  "  We  cannot  mutiny^" 
said  the  Madras  sepoys  to  their 
officers  in  1867 ;  "  for  if  we  wished  to 
do  so  our  wives  would  not  let  us." 
The  State  is  put  to  no  expense  on 
account  of  these  families,  it  is  not 
bound  to  find  barrack  accommodation 
for  the  native  troops.  On  achange 
of  station,  which  occurs  about  once 
in  three  years,  each  sepoy  receives  a 
small  sum  to  build  a  new  hut  or  re- 
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pfur  one  of  the  old  ones  left  by  tiie 
regiment  which  has  been  rdieved. 
Alter  this  he  receives  no  aaslsUuBee 
while  he  remains  at  the  same  station. 
On  the  march  from  one  station  to 
another,  the  families  are  tzan^Knted 
entirely  at  the  private  expense  of  the 
men.  We  consider  that  a  trifling 
allowance  of  about  one  dulling  per 
month  should  be  given  as  additional 
subsistence  money  to  tboee  sepoys 
whose  families  are  actoally  in  camp, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  practioe  of 
bringing  them  there.  '^He  that 
hath  wue  and  children,"  says  Lord 
Bacon, ''  hath  given  liosta^  to  for- 
tune; for  they  are  impediments  to 
great  enterprises,  whetner  of  virtue 
or  mischief.  Impediments  to  virtue 
we  have  not  found  them  in  onr  Indian 
army;  for  the  Madras  and  Bomb&v 
troops  have  always  left  them  behind, 
and  proceeded  on  active  service  witb> 
out  a  murmur.  ''Bat  the  eepajs 
themselves  confess  that  they  are  im- 
pediments to  mischief. 

If  we  ask  whose  especial  duty  it  is 
to  maintain  the  discipline  and  in- 
terior economy  of  the  sepoy  army, 
the  reply  must  be  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that 
some  of  the  men  in  whose  chaige 
this  important  trust  was  placed, 
were  unable  to  mount  on  horseback 
or  remember  the  names  of  their  per- 
sonal staff.  Independently  of  beiog 
both  physically  and  mentally  incap- 
able of  properly  commanding  any 
army,  they  probably  saw  a  sepoy  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  on  assum- 
ing their  high  appointment,  and  were 
as  misplaced  in  the  command  of  a 
sepoy  army,  as  the  Seraskier  would 
be  at  the  Horse  Guards.  Tliey  re- 
tired to  the  hills  as  soon  after  land* 
ing  as  possible,  and  when  tbey  were 
five  years  older,  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  richer,  returned  to  England, 
without  having  learned  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Mussnfanan  and 
Hindoo,  or  a  Sikh  and  Bengalee. 
We  acknowledge  that  the  present 
c(Hnmander8-in-diief  are  men  of  a 
very  different  stamp;  but  th^  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  separate  anny, 
and  are  probably  accustomed  to  view 
the  Indian  army  and  Indian  servioe 
with  a  traditional  jealousy  which 
few  men  can  entirely  shake  off.  The 
amalgamation   of  the   Home   and 
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Xxi.dian  serviceB  will  no  doubt  ulti- 
nciately  eradicate  these  feelings;  still 
'^e  require  some  officer  whose  sole 
wkxid  special  duty  in  each  presidency 
slioula  be  the  efficiency  of  the  native 
fitrmy.  The  Commander-in-Chief  has 
lyeth  the  European  and  native  army 
t;o  look  after.    He  haa  hitherto  been, 
and  generallv  will  be,  selected  from 
t;lie  former— his  sympathies  are  with 
tiliemy  and  he  regards  the  other  aa  an 
inferior  service.    Looked  at  with  the 
eye  of  a  soldier,  it  is  an  inferior  ser- 
vice ;  looked  at  with  the  eye  of  a 
statesman,  it  is  a  service  requiring  a 
vast  amount  of  tact  and  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  its  officers.     It  is  a 
finer  thing  to  command  a  vessel  well 
equipped  at  every  point,  than  a  craft 
regarding  whose  seaworthiness  there 
may  be  serious  doubts ;  yet  the  latter 
would  require  the  more  skilful  sea- 
manship to  conduct  her  safely. 

We  consider  then  that  there  should 
be  an  officer  at  each  presidency  placed 
in  special  charge  of  the  native  army. 
He  should  bear  to  it  something  of 
the  same  position  that  the  com- 
mandant of  artillery  does  to  the  ar- 
tillery, but  with  considerably  ex- 
tended powers.  He  should  be  of 
high  rank,  and  his  position  only 
second,  and  that  at  a  short  interval, 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He 
should  have  a  seat  at  council.  There 
haa  hitherto  been  a  military  member 
of  council  at  Calcutta  only,  and  he 
was  always  an  officer  who  had  been 
for  long  aetached  from  the  army  on 
political  employment.  Such  an 
officer  as  we  propose,  invariably 
selected  from  those  whose  lives  had 
been  passed  with  the  army,  would 
watch  over  its  interests  and  guard 
against  any  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  its  officers  which  might 
weaken  their  position  and  authonty. 
He  would  especially  lay  down  rales 
regarding  the  class  of  recruits  to  be 
selected.  This  cannot  be  safely  left 
to  the  regimental  officers  themselves. 
Even'now  some  of  the  Bengal  officers 
cannot  repress  a  regret  for  the  fine- 
looking  companies  thev  used  to 
command.  "With  all  his  faults," 
writes  one  officer,  ''Jack  Sepoy  was 
a  gentleman."  For  our  purpose  this 
was  his  greatest  fault.  He  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  not  to  feel  some 
compunction  at  serving  as  a  mercen- 
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ary  under  an  alien  race,  but  not  g;en- 
tlemanly  enough  to  mind  shooting 
his  officers  on  parade,  or  murdering 
women  and  children. 

If  such  a  chief  as  we  have  pro- 
posed had  existed  in  the  Bengal 
army,  possessing  the  confidence  of 
his  officers,  and  watching  the  signs  of 
the  times,  be  might  have  given  warn- 
ing of  the  coming  mutiny  in  time  to 
take  some  precautionary  measures. 
We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that 
symptoms  had  for  some  time  been 
showing  themselves,  especially  in  the 
conduct  of  the  men  towards  their 
officers,  which  the  latter  very  natur- 
ally shrank  from  reporting.  People 
were  surprised,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  mutiny,  that  regimental  officers 
continued  so  long  to  have  faith  in 
their  men ;  indeed,  nothing  but  ac- 
tual proof  could  persuade  them  that 
they  intended  to  mutiny.  But  no 
real  soldier  can  feel  surprised  at  it. 
Whatever  doubts  might  lurk  in  the 
comer  of  their  hearts  were  repelled 
as  unwelcome  visitants.  They  pre- 
ferred the  risk  of  being  shot  down 
on  parade  to  anticipating  by  one 
moment  their  men's  aefection. 

There  is  one  part  of  our  Indian 
system  which  has  proved  of  high 
importance ;  we  allude  to  the  separ- 
ation of  the  army  by  presidencies. 
Between  the  sepoys  of  the  three 
armies,  even  when  they  are  of  the 
same  district,  there  are  barriers 
placed  by  themselves,  but  whose  ex- 
istence it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore 
in  our  dispositiona  It  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  esprit  de 
corps,  and  it  was  the  salvaticm  of 
that  part  of  the  Bombay  army  ad* 
joining  the  tainted  districts  in  1857. 
We  trust  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
assimilate  the  armies,  although  many 
quack  proposals  of  the  kind  are  made. 
At  present  the  Bengal  army  cannot 
be  called  reorganisi:!,  but  a  largo 
force,  containing  by  far  too  great  a 
preponderance  of  Sikh.s,  has  been 
raised.  The  enlistment  of  a  Sikh 
army  during  the  mutinies,  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  was  one  means  of 
our  salvation  ;  let  us  beware  that  it 
does  not  also  prove  our  destruction. 
There  are  certain  qualities,  excellent 
in  themselves,  which  still  unfit  men 
for  our  service,  and  that  of  nationality 
is  one,  unless  the  sepoys  under  its  in- 
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fluence  are  kept  vith  their  families 
at  Bome  distance  from  their  own  dis- 
trict, and  not  associated  too  much  in 
large  bodies.  The  Sikhs  possess  a 
strong  nationality,  and  a  very  little 
flame  would  soon  kindle  into  a  great 
matter  amongst  them.  Indeed,  the 
Sikhs  in  our  pay  very  frankly  discuss 
with  their  ofiicers  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  a  struggle  between  them  and 
the  British,  and  assume,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  such  a  struggle 
must  one  day  take  place;  and  if 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  Sikhs  are 
kept  in  regiments  by  themselves, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a 
struggle  is  certain,  and  its  issue 
doubtful.  The  Bengal  army,  for 
the  present,  is  officered  on  the  irre- 
gular system,  and,  we  believe,  in 
a  more  healthy  state  than  the  old 
army ;  but  an  inspecting  officer,  with 
high  authority,  is  urgently  required 
to  watch  narrowly  its  development, 
and  introduce  improvements  or  check 
abuses  while  they  are  yet  in  the  bud. 
A  number  of  officers  of  the  old  army 
have  thus  found  employment.  They 
are  in  a  better  position  than  formerly, 
although  we  still  think  enough  im- 
portance has  not  been  attached  to 
the  position  of  an  officer  of  sepojs. 
Some  of  the  Bengal  officers  nave 
been  employed  on  the  police  and 
civil  duties,  and  some,  especially  the 
seniors,  remain  unemployed^the  vic- 
tims of  a  svstem  whicn  was  the  handi- 
work of  their  superiors  in  days  gone 
by,  and  which  they  had  not  power 
to  alter.  The  Madras  and  Bombay 
armies  arc  in  nowise  changed  from 
what  they  were.  The  position  of  the 
officers  is  not  improved— indeed  it 
is  worse  than  ever;  for  since  the 
mutiny,  officers  are  more  than  ever 
eager  to  leave  their  regiments,  and 
there  is  a  widening  of  the  interval, 
already  so  much  wider  than  in  days 
of  old,  which  separates  the  officers 
and  men. 

The  Bengal  army  is  therefore  in  a 
transition  state ;  what  it  may  turn 
out,  we  cannot  venture  to  say.  The 
excellent  class  of  recruits  from  which 
the  Madras  sepoys  are  selected,  and 
the  admirable  system  by  which  their 
station  for  the  time  being  becomes 
their  home— oflben  containing  their 
aged  parents  as  well  as  their  wives 
and  children — may  save  the  MadrnA 


army  from  originatiBg  or  joininig  ia 
a  mutiny.  The  Bombay  army,  air 
though  not  equal  to  the  Madzai 
army  in  this  respect,  is  atHl  far 
superior  to  the  old  army  of  Bengal 
But  we  have  described  the  systea 
on  which  these  armies  are  officered, 
and  must  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
decide  how  far  it  is  compatiUe  witk 
the  influence  which  sepoy  oflSoeiB,  of 
all  others,  should  possess  over  thar 
men. 

Not  less  important  than  considefa- 
tions  upon  the  discipline  and  eco- 
nomy of  our  native  army  is  the 
question  of  its  numerical  atiength, 
which,  however,  can  be  in  no  way 
separated  from  the  general  qaeatioii 
of  the  numbers  of  troops  of  all  aims, 
European  and  native,  which  we  re- 
quire. In  former  days,  while  our 
sepoys  were  faithful,  we  found  that, 
with  a  total  of  25,000  EoropeaBS  in 
India,  we  could  hold  our  own  and 
extend  our  conquests  at  pleasure. 
Our  native  army  was  at  that  time 
little  short  of  250,000  men.  It  would 
take  up  so  much  space  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  this  subject  that  we 
shall  only  offer  a  few  remarks.  The 
mutinies  have  shown  us— fiist,  that 
the  native  princes  of  India  are  either 
less  warlike  than  formerly,  or  in- 
creased means  of  observation  have  so 
impressed  them  with  the  idea  of  our 
power,  that  even  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  will  not  induce  them 
to  take  up  arms  against  us  ;  second, 
that  a  mutiny  of  troops  drUled  and 
disciplined  by  ourselves  is  more  for- 
midable than  any  combination  what- 
ever of  native  princes.  In  fact,  bot 
for  this  unhappy  mutiny,  a  genera- 
tion was  arising  in  India  totally 
ignorant  of  war,  except  as  a  matter 
of  tradition.  If  our  fSuropean  force 
is  maintained  at  50,000,  we  should 
be  able  to -hold  all  the  stations,  and 
send  20,000  men  into  the  field— a 
force  amply  sufficient  to  operate  in 
half-adozen  diiections.  A  column  of 
Europeans  requires  some  native  cav- 
alry to  make  reconnaissances,  and 
perform  such  light  cavalry  duties. 
If  an  enemy  is  broken  and  takes  re- 
fuge in  the  jungles,  it  is  also  necesr- 
sary  to  have  some  native  troops,  both 
infantry  and  cavaliy,  to  give  him  the 
coup  de  grace.  Sixty  or  sevent? 
thousand  ought  to  suffice  for  au 
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India.  We  shall  soon  possess  means 
of  concentrating  troops,  such  as  never 
entered  into  the  calculations  of  for- 
mer governments  :  eveiy  hundred 
miles  of  railway  is  worth  a  reinforce- 
ment of  five  hundred  men. 

The  police  force  now  amounts  to 
1 15,000  men.    A  decided  mistake,  in 
our  opinion,  has  been  committed  by 
givins  them  all  muskets.    In  set- 
tled districts  a  policeman  reouires 
nothing  but  a  stout  baton.    There 
might  be  muskets,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  every  hundred  men,  at 
the  headquarters  of  each  district, 
for  detachments  or  treasure-escorts 
to  use.    In  a  few  unsettled  districts 
.  it  is  of  course  right  that  the  whole 
sboold  be  armed. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  with- 
out alludinff  to  the  impolicy  of  the 
measure  which  emancipated  the  na- 
tive press  in  India.  A  nree  press  and 
a  despotic  government  upheld  by  the 
swora  are  incompatible.  What  says 
Lord  Macaulay — "  Combine  a  press 
like  that  of  London  with  a  govern- 
ment like  that  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  an  ex- 

?losion  that  will  shake  the  world." 
'hat  portion  of  the  press  which  is 
printed  in  the  English  language  may 
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safely  be  left  free,  for  nine-tenths  of 
its  readers  are  Government  officials, 
and  its  only  interest  can  be  to  correct 
abuses,  not  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  native  press  should 
always  be  under  oontroL  A  censor- 
ship was  established  during  the 
mutinies,  and  we  trust  stUl  con- 
tiuues.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
native  newspai>ers  for  many  years 
contained  seditious  articles,  which 
were  read  by  every  sepoy  regiment. 
Free  institutions  should  precede  a 
free  press ;  and  until  an  Indian  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  grant  the  one 
it  should  withnold  the  other. 

To  carry  out  the  reforms  necessary 
in  our  Indian  army  will  require  a 
vigorous  hand.  There  would  be 
strong  interests  and  stiU  stronger 
jealousies  to  overcome.  But  the 
question  is  not  an  intricate  one  like 
Indian  finance  or  Indian  politics.  The 
causes  from  which  the  Bengal  mutiny 
arose  lie  on  the  surface— they^  are  still 
at  work ;  and  an  example  of  revolt 
before  wanting,  but  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, has  been  set  It  will  be  a 
national  disgrace  and  a  national  dis- 
aster if  these  causes  are  suffered  to 
remain,  and  a  short  interval  divides 
the  firet  and  second  mutinies. 
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Therv  are  periods  in  the  bistoiy 
of  most  individnals  at  which  their 
personal  health  becomes  a  subject  of 
interest  to  all  their  friends,  father 
some  sadden  momentary  attack,  or 
some  series  of  petty  sicknesses  has 
brought  the  matter  to  the  mind  and 
attention  of  the  little  community  of 
neighbours  and  acquaintances  under 
whose  observation  each  man  natur- 
ally falls.  It  is  most  probable  that 
he  knows  all  about  his  own  colds  and 
headaches,  and  rates  them  only  one 
by  one  as  the  cause  of  so  many  lost 
working  days  or  painful  hours,  with- 
out connectmg  them  into  a  system,  or 
looking  forward  to  a  result  But  his 
own  inadvertence  is  abundantlvmade 
up  for  by  the  benevolent  and  com- 
passionate logic  of  the  bystanders, 
who  put  one  thin^to  another  with 
astonishing  ingenuity,  and  make  out 
the  circun^tances  of  the  unfortunate 
subject  of  their  commiseration  to  be 
all  but  hopeless,  before  he  himself, 
poor  soul,  IS  conscious  of  the  smallest 
occasion  for  alarm.  Have  not  we  all 
been  witnesses  of— are  not  most  of 
us  conscious  of  assisting  in — these 
mysterious  looks,  and  undertones, 
and  anxious  inquiries,  which  after  a 
while  make  it  a  certain  fact  that  poor 
Mr  So-and-so  is  in  a  bad  way  ?  If  he 
is  not  ill  at  this  moment,  he  will  be 
shortly.  He  looks  tolerably  well  on 
the  whole,  but  that  you  know  is  so 
much  the  worse,  showing  the  insidi- 
ousness  of  the  disease.  When  this 
kindly  human  tendency  has  no  worse 
effect  than  the  common  one  of  mak- 
ing men  impatient  of  any  iaquiries 
aTOut  their  nealth,  and  disposed  to 
receive  sympathy  on  that  score  veiy 
ungraciously,  its  effect  is  innocent; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some- 
times the  mind  receives  a  more 
dangerous  impression  from  that  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  given  up 
by  the  lookers-on,  and  that  the  lim 
which  has  been  thus  tacitly  and 
sympathetically  disposed  of  by  other 
people,  gradually  receives  in  its  own 
person  a  certain  harassing  sensation 
of  insecurity.  Kone  of  us  can  have 
any  confidence  that  we  shall  be  saved 
from  our  fiiends  in  this  respect    The 


tendency  is  universal ;  the  sad  to&e, 
the  pi  tying  look,  the  steady  and  doee 
observation,  are  familiar  to  eyerf- 
body.  "  Ah,  poor  man,  hia  healtk 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be;"  the  con- 
cerned little  world  has  made  ap  its 
mind  on  the  subject.  If  he  does  tk 
duty  which  his  little  comnramtr  ex- 
pects of  him,  the  man,  without  loa 
of  time,  will  die. 

That  atout  and  slightly  pktbark 
individnid,  well-known  in  these  sod 
other  pages  under  the  name  of  Jobs 
Bull,  has  come  safely  thioogh  maoj, 
such  interesting  crises.  Times  oat  of 
number  he  has  been  in  a  bad  vay ; 
and  it  is  commonly  known  that  m- 
tinental  bystanders  have  asked  how 
he  did,  with  sJl  the  well-known  omi- 
nous signs  of  grieved  regard  and 
anxiety,  even  at  a  very  reeoit  period. 
England  was  falling  into  a  sad  con- 
dition of  decay,  trundlmg  hamij 
and  clumsily  «iown  her  prediHee- 
presently,  alas,  to  fall  headlong,  and 
oe  made  an  end  of.  Ah  me !  bov 
much  the  French  philosopher  was 
sorry!  how  deeply  concerned  was 
the  sympathetic  German!  Bot  there 
are  laws,  gentlemen,  as  yon  are  all 
aware,  inexorable  laws  which  it^ 
late  health,  of  which  it  is  sadly  to 
be  feared  our  poor  friend  had  not 
been  sufficiently  observantr-and  na- 
ture always  avenges  herself  If  by 
any  chance  England  should  fall  cot 
of  the  highest  rank  of  nations,  how 
grieved  that  select  and  eidmn 
circle  would  be  to  lose  her  agreeabte 
society  1  how  deeply  aflSicted  tkf 
are  to  remark,  now  and  then,  be 
infirm  condition,  and  how  they  sbake 
their  heads  over  her  disturbed  state 
of  health!  A  sad  loss,  oertainlT; 
but  still  we  must  be  resigned  to  toe 
decrees  of  Providence,— and,  indeed, 
the  wonder  is.  with  her  constitnUon, 
how  she  could  have  lasted  so  lo^g. 

This  ficequently.  recurring  and  mort 
amiable  anxiety  regarding  the  health 
and  security  of  such  an  ungrstenu 
commonweslth  as  our  own,  is  notso 
entirely  spontaneous,  and  ^^^^ 
foundation,  as  it  seems.  £2^ 
contemporary  history  is  a  pume  to 
everybody  but  an  Eng^ishinan.  No 
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other  country  knows,  or  will  express, 
t^liat  chronic  discontent  in  whicn  the 
fkiglish  ideal  and  sense  of  something 
liigher  to  be  attained,  perpetually  de- 
velops itself.  We  are  not  much 
nven,  as  a  nation,  to  Utopian  specu- 
latioD,  or  dreams  of  an  ideal  state. 
Utopia  lired  and  died  in  those  grand 
old  nyperbolical  days,  when  the  na- 
tion was  surprised  by  such  a  flush  of 
^nius  that  the  exuberance  ran  over, 
and  a  certain  sweet  craze  of  tender 
fancy  was  permissible.  But  that  is 
not  how  the  ideal  faculty  of  this 
people  finds  expression,  save  by  an 
exceptional  chance  and  accident. 
Neither  are  we  apt  to  form  logical 
systems  of  paradise,  nor  to  arran^ 
schemes  for  making  all  the  world 
liai>py.  Much  less  pretty— much  less 
amiable— is  the  guise  in  which  our 
prevailing  ideal  bursts  forth  and  dis- 
closes itself.  We,  too,  long  and 
stretch  forward  to  something  better 
than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  attain. 
We,  too,  have  a  certain  visionary 
superlative  excellence  flushing  the 
clouds  before  us.  But  unfortunately 
we  cannot  manage  to  express  this  in 
Arcadian  visions,  or  Fourrieristic 
squares  and  angles,  or  all-embracing, 
ail-interfering  governmental  rule. 
The  material  we  have  to  deal  with 
is  stiff-necked  and  impracticable. 
There  does  not  exist,  we  are  proud 
to  say,  a  single  tiny  village  in  Eng- 
land which,  if  its  natural  rulers  were 
known  to  entertain  the  determina- 
tion of  making  it  happy,  would  not 
decide,  in  its  independent  mind,  to 
be  wretched  in  spite  of  them.  Ab- 
solutism of  place  and  thought  is  as 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  British 
mind  as  absolutism  in  rule.  We  can- 
not, were  we  ever  so  anxious,  bring 
up  our  refractoiy  clients  to  our  stan- 
dard in  an  arbitrary  and  lofty  man- 
ner—nor can  we  beguile  them  by 
fancy  pictures  of  what  might  be. 
Neither  the  one  system  nor  the  other 
strikes  a  congenial  chord  in  their 
illosical  and  independent  bosoms. 
To  nope  for  the  attention  or  sympa- 
thy of  the  British  public  to  any 
general  idealistic  scheme  of  human 
improvement  would  be  the  vainest 
project  ever  undertaken  by  the  vanity 
of  man. 

Tet  it  is  equally  true  that  a  strong 
and  warm  ideal  exists  in  this  country ; 


and  that  generous  minds  here  have 
thrown  themselves,  with  the  boldest 
unreserve,  into  all  those  questions  of 
human  advancement  and  purifica- 
tion, which  are  so  attractive  to  gene- 
rous minds  everywhere.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  does  this  nationd  ideal 
of  ours  develop  itself  ?— what  are  the 
characteristic  national  words  in  which 
it  makes  itself  visible  to  the  world  ? 
The  only  plain  and  simple  answer 
to  this  question  is  predsely  the  reason 
why  foreign  bystanders,  utterly  be- 
wildered by  a  constitutional  custom 
which  they  cannot  by  any  amount  of 
explanation  make  themselves  under- 
stand, are  so  often  deceived  into  a 
condition  of  tender  and  neighbourly 
solicitude  about  the  good  health  and 
estate  of  this  oddly  individual  island. 
There  is  one  method  by  which  the 
sympathy  and  attention  of  the  British 
people  can  always  be  secured;  one 
unfailing  charm  which  always  acts 
upon  the  stubborn  English  imagina- 
tion, take  it  how  you  will.  A  public 
man  who  has  the  luck  to  begin  his 
life  with  a  great,  reasonable,  and 
apparent  grievance,  makes  his  politi- 
cal fortune  by  that  happy  chance. 
Sunk  deep  into  the  calm  centre  of 
conscious  comfort  and  wellbeing 
which  fills  these  islands,  is  a  certain 
unfailing,  unfathomable  well  of  dis- 
content—  discontent  which  has  its 
source  in  the  highest  faculties  of  our 
nature,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
pettiest  instincts  of  the  same — a  per- 
petual protesting  voice  making  its 
restless  outcry  among  us.  **  Wi  are 
very  well,  but  we  are  not  so  well  as 
we  might  be,**  sighs  night  and  day 
this  spontaneous  natural  breatL  By 
times  it  aches  higher,  and  breaks  into 
a  passion  of  whicn  something  notable 
comes ;  generally  it  keeps  up  a  some- 
what peevish  observation  on  public 
acts  and  universal  morality ;  always 
it  grumbles  sadly,  an  undertone  of 
perennial  objection  in  the  national 
neart.  This  is  how  the  British  ideal- 
istic quality— the  ^eat  poetic-prophet 
instinct  of  the  nation— takes  familiar 
expression.  We  are  great,  we  are 
strong,  we  are  fortunate,  we  have  a 
confiaence  invincible  in  our  own 
arms,  and  force,  and  courage— it  is 
not  in  us  to  believe  that  we  can  be 
beaten  or  overcome ;  notwithstand- 
ing, in  the  height  of  her  selfcomplais- 
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ancy  and  dimaz  of  ber  confidence. 
England  stands  at  her  own  door  and 
looks  out  through  the  twilight  at  her 
own  home-firmament,  and  si^hs  out 
the  discontent  in  her  heart.  We  are 
veiy  fortunate  and  prosperous,  but 
we  are  not  so  well  as  we  ought  to  be^ 
says  the  great,  sober,  unromancing 
nation ;  and  forthwith  brin^  up  what- 
ever she  can  fall  upon  to  justify  this 
trouble  in  her  heart,  out  to  the  broad 
daylight  and  common  Vision  of  men. 
"This  and  this  has  happened,  and 
why  did  it  happen  ?**  says  the  ^eat 
optimist;  "such  and  such  hiaeous 
matters  are  goin^  on  under  cover  of 
my  imperial  mantle.  Look  to  it,  my 
masters;  there  is  some  one  of  you  to 
blame." 

Such  is  the  characteristic  exDres- 
sion  of  that  high  national  ideal  which 
exists  in  this  country.  It  does  not 
run  into  visions  nor  abstract  plans. 
It  has,  like  most  English  matters, 
but  a  sparing  amount  of  logic  in  it. 
It  decb^es  itself  in  a  public  complaint 
raised  against  every  visible  evil ;  in 
an  unsparing  readiness  to  blame 
someboay  when  anything  goes  wrong; 
and  in  an  entire  reiiisal  to  believe  in 
Tieceuary  crimes  or  calamities.  The 
superficial  view  of  all  this  is  that  an 
Englishman's  highest  delight  lies  in 
grumbling ;  the  curious  uncompre- 
hending foreign  view  is,  that  before 
a  nation  can  really  be  brought  to 
speak  of  her  troubles  in  so  very  open 
and  serious  a  manner,  these  troubles 
must  have  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
her  life,  and  become  unooncealable. 
Few  people  imagine  that  the  ideal 
soul  of  the  nation  finds  a  voice  in  this 
popular  science  of  complaint ;  or  that 
in  realitv  it  is  the  perennial  natural 
protest  that  something  bettor  ib  still 
attainable,  which  bursts  in  all  this 
clamour  of  fault-finding  and  elaborate 
exposition  of  invisible  evils  from  the 
nationd  heart. 
Such,  notwithstanding,  is  certainly 
'  the  case.  The  practical  reformation 
of  evil  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  in 
this  life,  as  everybody  knows,  and  it 
is  one  which  eveiy  stop  of  progress, 
and  refinement  of  civilisation,  compli- 
cates more  deeply, — since  every  stage 
of  social  advancement  makes  sum- 
mary and  arbitraiT  proceedings,  the 
grimitive  and  forcible  method  of  deal- 
ig  with  the  adversary,  less  and  less 


practicable.  In  the  roe^yi  time,  whik 
we  have  not  yet  agreed  npon  the  bnt 
method  of  rooting  out  the  raalsdj, 
ought  we  not  to  he  deoorooalj  sikot 
about  the  existence  of  this  soonm 
and  shame  which  is  in  our  own  fi^! 
To  this  question  the  popular  voice  of 
the  three  kingdoms  at  all  times  and  b 
all  circumstances  has  answered,  No: 
bring  it  out  into  the  daylight— lay  it 
forth  in  the  full  sight  of  man — wgseaA 
it  out  before  the  Lord    If  we  canacit 
mend,  let  us  at  least  deny,  defy,  and 
denounce  it.    Visionary  perfecboei 
are  out  of  our  way ;  and  we  know  no- 
thing about  any  plan  or  system  whidi 
can  build  again  the  bowers  of  Eden. 
We  are  a  terribly  matter-of-fact,  com- 
monplace, unpoetical  people  ;  only,  if 
we  never  mend  it,  if  we  die  saving  it, 
this  crime  and  misery  elioald  not, 
must  not,  has  no  right  to  be.    We 
confess  it  is  true  we  have  no  panacea 
to  offer ;  the  romance  of  our  hirtoiy 
happened  longago  and  is  past  Yeiy 
probably  Duteh  William,  m  his  days, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  universal 
cure-aJ],  by  those  ancestors  of  oore 
who  were  no  better  than  they  afaoold 
be  in  their  own  peraonsw     Bot  we 
have  no  gospel  of  an  emperor  to  be- 
lieve in.  ana  know  \erj  well  that  all 
the  evils  of  humanity  cannot  disap- 
pear even  before  the  steps  of  an  honest 
king:.  Perhaps  no  amount  of  eobfaiing 
possible  will  ever  patoh  this  old  worid 
up  into  simple  aeceney,  much  less 
reformation.    Neverthdess.  here  we 
stand,  a  plain,  prose  people,  saying 
out  with  strenuous  lungs  tbn  severe, 
lofty,  unconscious  poetry  that  is  in 
us.    Wherever  the  name  of  England 
sounds,  with  all  ite  echoes  of  praise 
and  glory,  let  the  cry  of  our  ceasdesB 
protest  and  complaint  echo  into  ti&at 
victorious  proclamation.  Incredulous 
listeners  will  hear,  and  marvel,  and 
misconceive.   That  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.     We   are   great,  but  we 
should  still  be  greater.    Crime  and 
misery,  devilish  spectres,  are  in  the 
midst  of  us.    All  the  ai^guraents  of 
philosophy  shall  not  make  us  be- 
lieve that  they  are  necessary  evils. 
We  publish  them  abroad  as  outUw- 
ed  felons  whom  we  caimot  Idll,  but 
will  not  tolerate.     People  die  for 
want   in   our   rich,   rich    plentiful 
streete ;  little  children  drop  to  sleep 
standing  at  their  cruel  tasks ;  chris- 
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^ened  houfieholds  huddle  into  dismal 
dens,  like  families  of  wild  beasts. 
Bear  it,  oh  ye  heavens  and  earth ! 
X>arker  horrors.  stiU,  we  cry  aloud  in 
sk  passion  of  sname.  and  rage,  and 
seif-resentment.     Tnese  things  are, 
and  we  cannot  destroy  them:  but 
^^re  protest  with  open  ayowal,  re- 
monstrance, and  complaint,  before 
lieaven  and  earth,  that  they  nave  no 
right  to  their  existence,  and  must 
not  be! 

Such  is  the  true  nature  of  that 
Tiniversal  national  tendency  we  have 
to  publish  our  own  shortcomings. 
How  many  calm  functionaries  have 
not  we  worried*  to  death  on  this  ac- 
count! how  many  good  men  risen 
np  and  slaughtered  on  the  moment, 
to  discover  afterwards  that  our  sud- 
den outcrv  was  a  thousand  times 
leas  just  tnan  we  thought  it !  Any- 
how, should  it  even  cost  the  nation 
a  good  servant,  by  misadventure, 
now  and  then,  let  us  at  all  costs 
establish  that  wrong  has  no  right  to 
exist  anywhere— that  we  have  no 
toleration  to  spare  for  cnielty,  false- 
hood, and  injustice— and  that  evil, 
though  it  is,  and  flourishes,  must 
not  and  has  no  right  to  be ! 

That  the  existence  of  anv  deep 
poetic  motive  in  the  great  public  Pa- 
lavers held  from  time  to  time  in  this 
candid  country  may  very  reasonably 
be  doubted,  we  do  not  deny.  Sanitary 
commiBsionerB,  school  inspectors,  and 
workhouse  visitors,  are  not  the  class 
in  whom  we  hope  to  find  the  ideal 
principle  most  largely  developed. 
Neither  is  there,  except  to  a  very 
few  choice  spirits,  that  deep  charm 
in  statistics,  which  might  be  expect- 
ed from  so  popular  a  science ;  but 
still  the  entire  groundwork  on  which 
so  much  petty  detail,  so  much 
mild  twaddle,  so  many  noble  labori- 
ous efforts,  so  many  wise  and  so 
many  foolish  suggestions,  have  been 
built  up  into  a  notable  size  and 
height,  claiming  the  observation  of 
the  community,  is  no  other  than  the 
loftv  and  visionary  Discontent,  the 
high  unconscious  practical  Idealism 
of  the  British  nation. 

And  who  can  deny  that  grand 
postulate  of  the  national  conscience? 
All  is  not  well  in  the  depths  of  our 
liches  and  prosperity.  Sad  upon  the 
air,  amid  all  shouts  of  increase  and 


progress  and  advantage,  come  the 
cries  of  the  helpless  wnom  civilisa- 
tion crushes  down  in  her  iron  car. 
Scientific  observers  shout  out  notes 
of  congratulation  to  each  other  from 
the  hilltops  as  they  light  their  friend- 
ly lights  across  British  waters,  and 
watcn  the  big  ships,  big  tides,  great 
bread -makers,  fertilismg  agencies 
from  all  the  world,  come  siuTing  in 
to  land;  but  the  sentries  below  in 
the  shadow  shake  their  heads  as 
they  say,  All's  well.  We  have  grown 
richer  and  greater  every  year,  but 
we  have  not  Kept  our  ways  clean  and 
pure  to  mark  the  course  of  our  ad- 
vance. Our  footsteps  have  soiled 
the  road  we  have  traversed.  Pitiful 
voices  come  upon  chance  gusts  of 
every  breeze.  Dead  souls  a  thousand 
times  more  pitiful,  without  a  voice 
to  tell  their  grievance,  roll  over, 
sullen  and  blank,  before  the  Jugger- 
naut car.  National  pride,  arrogance, 
self-esteem,  however  it  inay  be  called, 
prevents  us  from  measuring  ourselves 
against  our  neighbours,  and  taking 
consolation  that  we  are  no  worse 
than  they.  We  are  a  law  to  our- 
selves in  this  matter ;  one  thing  we 
know  and  are  assured  of,  a  steady 
shadow  always  keeping  its  place  be- 
hind that  blaze  of  national  glory 
which  onlv  aggravates  its  gloom, — 
that  we  have  not  done  so  well  as 
we  should  have  done ;  that  we  mi^ht 
have  gained  all  our  advantages  with 
cleaner  hands ;  and  that  for  souls  of 
men,  and  pangs  of  suffering  innumer- 
able, in  the  mskze  of  our  prosperity, 
we  are  to  blame. 

This  consciousness  lays  a  sincere 
and  single-minded  nation  singularly 
open  to  the  assaults  of  advisers. 
We  want  little  convincing  as  to  the 
resJity  of  the  complaints  against  us. 
They  nave  found  their  echo  and  re- 
petition in  the  secret  ideal  sentiment 
of  our  own  minds.  But  how  to  mend 
them  ?  At  the  word,  as  at  a  spell, 
the  air  is  full  of  rushing  winds  ana 
voices.  Every  one  acknowledges  the 
universal  occupation  of  the  British 
people  and  its  general  want  of  lei- 
sure ;  but  few  people  make  due  ac- 
count of  the  leisurely  yet  active- 
minded  class  who  exercise  them- 
selves so  universally  in  pricking  up 
and  goading  on  the  much-enduring 
British  lion.    That  there  is  such  a 
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class,  however,  assodationB,  commit- 
tees, directorships,  pabiic  benevol- 
ences, and  interferences  of  every 
.  description,  testify  over  all  the  king- 
dom. Good  peoi>le  either  retired 
from  active  lire  with  all  its  habits 
and  necessities  strong  npon  them,  or 
brought  up  according  to  the  splendid 
working  discipline  of  our  legislative 
classes,  without  the  luck  to  find  or 
the  necessity  to  seek  any  formal  oc- 
cupation for  their  powers,  or  gene- 
rally, possessed  with  that  restless 
locomotive  faculty  of  mind  which 
must  be  doing,  without  any  nrofes- 
sion  to  fill  the  hands  which  clo  not 
have  it  in  them  to  be  idle.  To  this 
combination  of  leisure  and  activity, 
necessarily  confined  to  the  class 
which  is  not  under  the  necessity  of 
working  for  its  living,  we  owe  all 
our  statues  and  public  memorials, 
the  greater  part  or  our  public  orna- 
mentation, false  or  true,  a  valuable 
amount  of  benevolent  and  charit- 
able works,  and  a  ceaseless  din  of 
talk  and  agitation  which  goes  far 
to  exceed  ordinary  human  temper 
and  patience.  It  would  be  difiicult 
to  say  how  much  of  the  main  stream 
and  current  of  popular  thought  and 
conversation,  how  many  of  the  specu- 
lations, semi-benevolent  and  semi- 
philosophical,  which  amuse  and 
occupy  us,  are  originated  by  the 
strenuous  and  laudable  exertions  of 
this  fortunate,  restless,  active-minded 
class,  with  whom  work  of  some  kind 
is  a  necessity^  and  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  denied  the  great  blessing  of 
working  for  daily  bread,  to  mid 
something  for  themselves  to  do. 
Let  us  give  them  their  due;  many 
such  disengaged  and  unembarrassed 
individuals  have  plunged  into  real 
social  work,  to  the  entire  surrender 
of  their  freedom,  and  the  fortunate 
circumstances  of  their  position ;  but 
the  class,  as  a  class,  is  the  general 
adviser  and  busybody  of  the  nation. 
For  some  certain  amount  of  con- 
genial occupation  to  themselves, 
they  are  quite  ready  at  any  time 
to  aggravate  the  public  out  of  its 
witsy  and  make  the  "  cause  **  which 
they  have  taken  up  for  the  time  being, 
the  most  afflictive  of  public  nuisances; 
or,  a  still  more  melancholy  and 
usual  result,  to  systematise  and  re- 
gulate charity  out  of  all  charitable- 


ness, and  make  a  dional  bnstfiB^ 
business  out  of  the  afflictions  of  the 
poor  and  the  brotherly  feeling  of  tb 
rich.  Let  us  glance  ever  so  sliglitij 
into  the  ordinary  machineiy  m  dw 
vast  London  cfaaritiea.  Let  ns  hot 
penetrate  behind  the  screen  of  tbose 
great  edifices,  with  their  proud  ''voi- 
untaiy  contribotion "  l^end,  md 
how  deeply  shall  we  find  the  husj- 
body  involved  in  all  their  conoena : 
Has  any  of  our  readers  witnessed  aa 
election  into  one  of  the  great  bete- 
volent  institutions  there  ?  Can  they 
ever  forget,  if  they  have,  the  frightfol 
artificial  trade  aspeot  of  the  whole 
concern— the  polling  tickets^  the  pis- 
cards,  the  canvassing  ladies  smiling 
daggers  at  their  opponents*  tables,  tbe 
intermediary  class,  middle-men  and 
middle-women,  stepping  in  ofBdoulj 
between  the  helped  and  the  lu^lpen, 
obliterating  both  from  the  scene,  and 
leaving  nothing  bat  their  own  pett  j 
electioneering  trade,  and  complacent 
business  of  doing  good,  to  be  any- 
where visible?  Looking  back  wiUi 
painful  disgust  to  such  a  scene,  <mce 
witnessed  by  our  own  eyes,  we  find 
it  excessively  difficult  tb  take  annfort 
in  systematic  chari^,  or  to  beheve 
in  committees.  Political  economy  has 
learned  how  to  estimate  the  existence 
of  the  race  of  middle-men  long  aga 
The  economy  of  social  help  and  re- 
formation being  less  rigid,  nas  in  its 
inexperience  and  youthful  enthusiasm 
taken  large  armies  of  them  into  its 
bosom.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  single 
question  raised  of  late  days  oonoeni- 
ing  the  improvement  and  progress  of 
the  people,  nor  an  attempt  to  reach 
out  a  hand  of  brotherly  kindness  by 
way  of  education  or  otherwise  to 
these  same  people,  nor  even  the 
smallest  local  undertaking  of  chmty, 
however  honestly  and  worthily  ori- 

g'nated,  which  has  not  felt  itself 
>und,  first  of  all  and  wilfully,  to  en- 
cumber its  own  hands  with  a  com- 
mittee. Men,  who  will  "make  a 
business  of  it,"  flock  around  every 
budding  effort.  Let  us  grant  that 
they  mean  no  harm ;  let  us  grant 
rather  that  they  mean  really  the 
highest  amount  of  good  in  them,  and 
are  earnest  to  "  promote"  and  further 
the  matter  they  have  taken  up.  The 
motive  bv  no  means  changes  the  in- 
jurious character  of  the  work. 
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Committee-rooms,  offices,  minutes, 
and  secretaries,  are  expensive  articles 
to  bej^in  with — time,  patience,  and 
charity,   are  still  more  costly;  and 
the  agency  which  interposes  itself  in 
dead  shadow  between  the  helped  and 
the  helpers,  is  an  institution  as  pemi- 
dons  as  it  is  convenient ->a  foreign 
mtrader  which  chills  the  chief  parties 
on  either  side  of  it — ablanknon-con- 
duciinff  medium  by  which  the  human 
warmth  of  giving  and  receiving  gets 
thrilled   back  again  and  turns   to 
bitterness.    Idleness  is  doubtless  a 
very  sore  and  heavy  affliction ;  but 
the  busy  idleness  which  devotes  itself 
to  committees,  and  complacently  be- 
lieTCs  itself  laoorious  for  the  good  of 
its  race,  is  akind  of  national  calamity. 
Never  was  a  nation  so  beset  by  these 
multitudinous,  harassing,  intrusive, 
and  well-intentioned  enemies.  Should 
some  enlightened  statistical  inquiry 
ascertain  tne  number  of  existing  and 
acting  committees  within  this  empire, 
the  list  would  doubtless  astound  ana 
appal  the  most  advanced  Reformer. 
In  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom, 
some  certain  little  body  of  men— or, 
alas !  women— are  perpetimlly  sitting 
upon  ns,  hi^less  victims  ;  intercept- 
ing our  chsurities  out  of  our  warm 
bands  into  cold  money-boxes  and 
amateur    ledgers ;    riding    furious 
hobby -races  through   our  humble 
schools,  and  homely  training;  be- 
wildering the  hapless  rustics,  and 
amusiii^  the  sharp-witted  mechanic 
folk,  wno  see  through  their  eager 
bustle  of  occupation,  and  shrewdly 
suspect  that,  in  their  position,  their 
teachers'  views  of  ordmary  matters 
would  undergo  strange  modification. 
These  middle-men  work  an  unspeak- 
able amount  of  bustle,  and  create  an 
unheard-of  mass  of  committees  out  of 
our  national  discontent  with  our  own 
ways.    They  step  briskly  forward  to 
take  their  place  between  us  and  our 
brothers  whom  we  have  neglected, 
and  concerning  whom  our  heart  is 
compunctious.  As  they  flutter  to  and 
fro  with  tbeir  minute-books  and  lists 
of  contributions  the  human  face  of 
that  brother  or  ours  down  below 
there,  whom  alone  we  want  to  see, 
obscures  and  clouds  over  into  some- 
thiDg  abstract,  of  which  we  cannot 
discern  the  lineaments.    The  middle- 
man stands  straight  between  us,  tak- 


ing down  our  name  on  one  page,  and 
his  on  the  other.  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
the  committee  of  course  will  make 
all  proper  inquiries,  and  see  that  your 
boimty  is  not  dispensed  unworthily  ; 
and  what  can  you  do,  poor  human 
charity  ?  It  is  vastly  convenient,  to 
be  sure ;  and  perhap  these  cool  good 
people,  who  make  it  their  business, 
can  manage  it  best  after  all ;  and  so, 
the  compunction  falters  back,  and 
buysitseif  off  with  alittlemoney.  And 
the  profession  of  benevolence — volun- 
tary, unpaid,  unimpeachable  profes- 
sion, asking  nothing  for  its  labours 
but  a  little  fuss,  a  little  importance, 
and  the  delight  of  something  to  do- 
thrives,  and  talks,  and  classifies,  and 
forms  associations ;  gives  charitjr  a 
parliament,  a  literature,  and  a  wide 
mutually  applausive  audience ;  and,  in 
short,  manages  to  bewilder  the  tradi- 
tional woman  who  impersonates  that 
virtue  out  of  the  very  children  at  her 
bosom,  substituting  itself  instead 
with  the  newest  baby-bottle  in  its 
useful  fingers,  and  the  applause  of  "  a 
crowded  meeting "  ringing  sweet  iu 
its  accustomed  ears. 

This  gradually  consolidating  and 
increasing  institution  has  greatly 
changed  the  moral  aspect  of  the  pri- 
mitive and  cardinal  virtue  whicn  it 
undertakes  to  represent.  Charity 
has  it  no  longer  in  her  power  to  re- 
member that  her  right  hand  must 
not  know  what  her  left  hand  does ; 
far  from  that,  the  newspapers  must 
know  about  it,  and  the  general  popu- 
lation ;  it  must  become  the  material 
of  which  public  reputations  are  made, 
and  personal  progress  assisted.  If 
it  is  not  such  an  array  as  those 
broken  men  and  men  in  debt,  who 
linked  their  desperate  fortunes  once 
to  the  young  Hebrew  adventurer  in 
his  cave,  it  is  at  least  a  crowd  of 
ambitious  and  active  individuals,  who 
climb  up  out  of  respectable  chaos,  by 
that  shining  ladder  of  Public  Benefi- 
cence and  Universal  Charitv.  From 
the  persistent  woman,  in  the  novel, 
who  manages  to  make  the  clergy- 
man bow  to  her,  up  to  the  rising 
young  man',  whose  clever  paper,  at  a 
social  science  meeting,  or  slilful  re- 
formatory project,  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Minister,  the  tendency  is  a 
very  general  and  dangerous  one. 
Good  may  come  of  it,  as  good  falls 
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unhoped  for  out  of  many  an  un- 
promising channel,  bat  it  ia  sadly 
certain  that  many  a  complication  of 
other  motives  produces  that  which 
ftdsely  takes  the  form  and  credit  of 
the  purest  patriotism  alone.  And 
the  result  is,  that  when  the  country, 
awakened  to  some  special  peril  of 
conscience,  calls  out  for  help  and 
counsel,  how  to  mend  this  evil  in 
her  waysj  she  finds  her  first  answer, 
not  from  the  hearts  and  spirits  which 
feel  a  still  sharper  and  closer  prick 
of  individual  responsibility,  but  finom 
a  clever,  ambitious,  and  ready  Agency, 
created  by  the  special  tendency  to- 
wards compunctions  which  is  known 
to  influence  her^  and  with  that  and 
many  another  gnevance.  all  ready  cut 
and  dry,  prepared  for  tne  time  when 
her  heart  shall  be  moved  on  the  sub- 
ject. Well!  it  is  a  great  ease,  to 
be  sure,  and  saves  the  country  a 
vast  deiu  of  trouble ;  and  what  have 
you  to  say  against  it  9  Big  civilisa- 
tion, sharp  and  cruel,  mui  made 
her  ^Ifs  Detween  man  and  man. 
No  kindly  Saxon  Frankpledge  will 
avail  us  now ;  nor  haughtier  Nor- 
man bond,  feudid.  yet  human ;  nor 
wasteful  tender  ueltic  tie  of  nature. 
Humanity  has  to  pay  her  price  for 
her  street  lamps  and  paving.  With 
so  many  other  concerns  on  her  hands, 
she  cannot  afford  the  time  to  do  her 
own  duties,  but  must  depute  them 
to  other  people,  like  any  other  great 
lady.  So,  to  be  sure,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  it;  it  is  better 
to  do  it  by  a  middle-man,  than  not 
to  do  it  at  all  Let  the  committees 
rise  and  flourish  1  let  us  set  up  the 
philanthropist's  profession  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor^  let  us  give 
Benevolence  a  most  visible,  distinct, 
and  well-regulated  constitution,  with 
laws,  rights,  and  office-bearers  not  to 
be  aisputeo.  Just  at  the  present 
moment,  that  seems  the  only  ex- 
pedient apparent  to  the  troubled 
soul,  who  somehow  cannot  persuade 
his  heart  that  he  is  not  his  orother^s 
keeper,  vet  does  manage  to  convince 
his  mina  that  he  has  no  time  to  look 
after  his  brother.  Here  is  one  grand 
expedient  and  panacea  for  that  un- 
easine8&  The  philanthropist  stands 
smiling,  quite  ready  to  take  up  the 
businesa  He  will  send  for  your  sub- 
scription, and  give  you  no  trouble 


about  the  matt^.  Henoefonraid,  it 
is  comfortable  to  know,  except  ia 
sermons,  or  for  a  ipedal  '^objecC 
YOU  will  hear  little  more  about  josr 
brother ;  and  yet,  deligbtfiil  thoo^t! 
can  '^  do  your  duty"  all  the  sameL 

This  groat  modem  xiiacliinex]r  ud 
agent  has  naturally  had  a  quite  incd- 
culable  share  in  the  recent  very  k^ 
development  of  talk  and  auggcsdoa 
which  has  confirmed  the  separate 
existence  of  that  which  we  now  oU 
the  Social  Science.  Yaiioua  brandm 
of  this  a^^ate  have  hem  long 
enough  b^re  the  world.  Sanitsiy 
laws,  which  began  with  bhie-boda 
and  elaborate  scientific  expoeitioDB, 
have  dribbled  down  into  story-boob 
and  penny  pamphlets,  by  course  of 
years :  and  the  earlieBt  period  when 
the  scnoolmaster  burst  abroad,  u  be- 
yond the  range  of  some  of  oar  me- 
mories. The  new  point  in  the  mat- 
ter is  simply  the  conjunction  of  many 
different  modes  of  inqnizing  into,  ao^ 
legislating  for,  the  wants  and  troubles 
of  the  country,  in  a  kind  of  social  par- 
liament, brief  enouffh  to  figure,  while 
it  lasts,  as  a  public  aiyertia»neat>  and 
not  to  make  too  heavy  a  call  upon 
the  energies  of  the  amateur  states- 
man. Four  years  ago  this  new  ia- 
stitntion  was  inaugurated  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Brou^iam,  whose 
venerable  and  distinguished  name 
was,  of  course,  of  itseu  soffideat  to 
attract  everybody's  attention  to  the 
new  society,  and  whose  migh^hand 
has.  perhaps,  been  involved  is  more 
of  tne  good,  and  as  much  of  the  mis- 
chief, accomplished  in  his  generation, 
as  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man. 
This  great  interpreter  of  the  purpose 
which  moved  tne  philanthropic  fa- 
culty to  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan, 
described  it,  at  its  first  meetiDg,  as 
an  association  for  the  discussion  of 
^*  five  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  moral  and  political  inauiiy—tboee 
which  especially  form  tne  practical 
portions  of  Social  Science  " — and  d^ 
dared  the  expected  advantages  to 
consist  in  *' bringing  together  those 
who  chiefly  devote  themselves  to 
promote  the  inquiries  and  the  mea- 
sures connected  with  social  improve- 
ment ;  and  this  position  seems  to  rest 
upon  most  solid  grounds,  both  from 
considerations  common  to  ail  joint 
undertakings^  and  firom  the  x>ecnyar 
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x^ature  of  the  subject  itself.  Of  the 
former  description  is  the  great  ad- 
^vantage  whicfi  most  accrue  from  the 
mutual  help  afforded  to  one  another, 
as  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  cause ; 
%lie  increased  efficacy  thus  given  to 
^e  efforts  of  each  ^  the  lights  struck 
oat  by  full  discussion,  with  tiie  valu- 
able suggestions  thus  produced ;  the 
experience,  the  reflections  of  each 
inoividual,  being  made,  as  it  were, 
common  to  all ;  the  security  aeainst 
error,  by  timely  examination  of  each 
]>Iaa  before  its  authors  preposses- 
sions have  been  too  deeply  rooted, 
and  before  he  has  been  committed  to 
its  details;  the  authority  ^ven  to 
proposals  ultimately,  and  after  ma- 
ture deliberation  persevered  in,  even 
if  not  sanctioned  by  the  assent  of 
others ;  the  influence  which  may  be 
acquired  in  various  ways,  when  that 
sanction  hfUB  been  declared."  The  in- 
stitution, in  short,  is  intended,  if  suc- 
cessful, to  "  bear  as  wide  a  relation 
to  moral  and  political  science,  as  the 
British  Association,  which  has  now 
been  in  successful  action  for  consider- 
ably more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, does  to  mathematicfli  and  phy- 
sical science*** 

On  this  principle  the  Association 
for  Social  Science  comes  into  exist- 
ence—nobody taking  into  account,  as 
it  would  seem,  the  wide  division  be- 
tween Science  physical  and  mathe- 
matical, and  Science  benevolent  and 
reformatory.  It  is  an  odd  unphilo- 
sophical  preface  to  the  sittings  of  a 
bod  V  of  philosophers.  What  have  the 
guides  of  Social  Science— men  who 
have  voluntarily  taken  upon  them- 
selves  to  find  an  answer  to  some  of 
those  dark  social  problems  which 
cut  into  the  very  heart  of  humanity, 
and  who  head  a  crusade  boldly  pro- 
claimed to  be  one  of  help,  medicine, 
and  cure,  to  human  spirits  and  bodies 
— in  common  with  tne  disciples  and 
students  of  professional  and  remune- 
rative Knowledge  1  A  most  import- 
ant and  apparent  difference  lies  on  the 
very  face  of  the  matter.  Faraday  and 
Owen  have  the  noblest  moral  right  to 
all  the  ^loiT  and  advantage  which  can 
be  denved  from  their  discoveries: 
and  so  far  from  censuring,  we  applaud 
as  a  eenerouB  and  lony  sentiment, 
that  desire  for  fame  and  distinction 
which  makes  up  to  many  a  scientific 


man  for  a  more  substantial  reward, 
and  stimulates  his  labours.  But 
could  we  suppose  that  John  Howard, 
for  example,  nad  the  smallest  idea  of 
personal  distinction  minsled  in  the 
impulse  of  his  labours,  how  great 
would  be  the  fall !  Such  a  narrow, 
sublime,  one-ideaed  man  is  be^rond 
the  region  of  common  stimulation ; 
and  though  there  are  few  Howards, 
the  principle  extends  to  all  who  pro- 
fess like  hopes  and  intentions.  Per- 
sonal ambition,  either  of  one  kind  or 
another,  must  not  enter  into  the  pur- 
pose or  calculations  of  men  who  ap- 
pear before  the  world  as  devoted  to 
the  service  of  their  fellows.  Remu- 
neration, either  temporal  or  spiritual, 
is  not  to  be  proposed  or  suggested  in 
connection  with  such  schemes.  Fame 
may  come,  but  it  must  come  ima- 
wares.  Any  motive,  save  the  great 
motives  of  Christian  charity,  human 
sympath]^,  and  true  patriotism,  are 
not  only  inapplicable,  but  degrading. 
In  anv  other  worldly  pursuit  a  man  s 
own  honour  and  advantage  are  na- 
turally expected  to  reckon  for  some- 
thing. But  when  he  voluntarily  takes 
his  place  as  one  of  those  whose  work 
in  this  world  is  to  help  and  succour  the 
suffering,  to  deliver  the  fallen,  to  .con- 
serve the  spiritual  and  moral  interests 
of  society,  the  very  idea  of  an  ulterior 
motive  or  foreign  stimulus  is  fatal  to 
his  mission.  Tne  man  who  describes 
to  the  British  Association  the  entire 
series  of  experiments  which  led  to 
some  new  result  in  chemistry,  or  who 
propounds  the  particulars  of  an  in- 
vention, and  informs  his  audience 
how  he  came  to  think  of  it,  does  no- 
thing which  the  most  scrupulous  of 
optimists  can  object  to;  but  when 
another  man  rises  in  his  department 
to  tell  what  "a  great  work  he  is 
doing,"  according  to  the  common 
slang  of  benevolence— how  tender 
expedients  of  charitv  developed  with- 
in him—and  what  his  own  personal 
hands  and  heart  have  done  for  the 
criminal,  the  ignorant,  or  the  helpless, 
—the  least  sensitive  mind  finds  some* 
thing  to  cavil  at.  Amid  the  deepest 
interest,  and  through  the  loudest 
plaudits,  a  certain  sense  of  incon- 
gruity and  discomfort  lingers  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer.  Perhaps  the 
world  has  outlived  the  primitive  rule. 
''  If  thou  serve  many,  tell  it  not  to 
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an^,"  may  be  no  longer  a  serviceable 
axiom.  StUlj  let  ub  at  least  have 
paper  and  prmt  intervening — a  de- 
cent veil  between  the  face  of  Good- 
ness and  her  admirers.  The  moment 
we  can  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that 
common  praise  and  social  advance- 
ment act  largely  as  motives  in  works  of 
benevolence,  that  moment  oar  hearts 
revolt  against  the  very  works  them- 
selves. Bat  sach  motives  most^  of 
sheer  necessity,  be  brought  into  lai]ge 
and  active  operation  by  such  an  in- 
stitution as  the  new  yearly  parlia- 
ment of  charity.  Most  likely  they 
will  prove  their  own  falsehood  by 
producing  nothing  which  will  even 
Dear  talkmg  of;  but  they  are  certain 
to  produce  a  large  amount  of  talk. 
No  such  confusing,  embarrassing 
human  sentiment  can  interfere  with 
pure  Science.  The  two  stand  apon 
entirely  distinct  and  separate  ground. 
The  labours  of  a  body  of  men  who 
seek  abstract  truth,  new  develop- 
ments of  science,  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  professional  reputation, 
can  never  form  a  rule  or  ezami}le  for 
those  of  another  body  who,  in  all 
their  labours  and  researches,  profess 
to  seek  only  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

Whether  human  reformation  can 
ever  be  made  a  science  of,  is  a  much 
more  extensive  and  difficult  subject. 
Nobody  will  deny,  however,  that  it 
is  sadly  the  most  troublesome  science 
which  has  ever  been  inquired  into  by 
man.  Doubtless  some  satisfactory 
theory  will  sooner  or  later  come  into 
being  about  those  Flint  Instruments 
whicn  have  given  scientific  curiosity 
so  much  pleasant  bother  of  late  days ; 
and  there  these  mysterious  articles 
will  lie  unchanging,  ready  to  justify 
their  interpreter's  hypothesis ;  but 
the  human  instrument  will  not  keep 
still  to  prove  anybody's  theory.  On 
the  contrary,  with  a  strange  impulse 
towards  the  perverse  side  of  every- 
thing, human  nature,  as  everybody 
knows,  loves  nothiuj^  so  well  as  to 
explode  and  dash  m  pieces  every 
theory  which  has  ever  oeen  formed 
upon  it.  Every  prophecy  we  make, 
every  conclusion  we  draw,  however 
true  to  facts  or  general  nature,  is 
liable  to  be  scattered  in  the  dust  at 
any  moment  by  some  unforeseen  and 
uncomprehended  individuality  which 


we  did  not  take  into  caasadanHan 
Abstract  science  has  the  onspeik- 
able  advantage  over  her  new  sdster 
of  having  things  to  deal  with,  and 
not  creatures — things,  snbstaseei,  ir- 
rational forces,  that  can  be  ehaioed 
down,  not  onlf  with  brass  and  iiod, 
but  with  axioms  and  neceBBtks, 
which  are  totally  out  of  the  quertioa 
with  the  difficolt  and  slippery  beingB 
whom  Social  Science,  raah  and  young, 
has  taken  into  hand.  Neither  steam 
nor  electricity,  though  th^  ma^  make 
a  momentary  demonstration  ofbloody 
and  cruel  revolt  now  and  then,  can 
struggle  permanently  against  the  rale 
imposed  upon  them  ;  bat  all  the  rea- 
sons of  philosophy,  ail  the  expedients 
of  benevolence — ^nay,  more  wondofol 
and  appalling  far,  all  the  alterna- 
tives and  motives  of  Christianity- 
may  be  thrust  aside  and  rendered 
useless  at  any  moment  by  the  sullen 
refusal  of  a  fool ;  and  fools  are  no 
unimportantportion  of  the  bulk  d 
humanity.  With  such  material,  con- 
clusions most  be  warily  made ;  and 
when  they  ar^  made,  due  aliowanoe 
for  the  possibility  of  their  entire  over- 
throw and  destruction  mast  needs  be 
added  to  the  argument.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  nataral  to  sup- 
pose that  this  study  should  be  cauti- 
ously undertaken,  and  uursued  under 
conditions  becoming  the  gravity  of 
the  discussion.  Modem  philosophy, 
it  appears,  has  taken  a  different  view 
of  matters.  There  was  no  external 
call  to  arms  when  Don  Quixote 
mounted  his  immortal  steed.  Neither 
lighting  kings  nor  distressed  prin- 
cesses awoke  the  hero  out  of  his  quiet 
He  set  forth  by  bis  own  inspiration, 
the  magnanimous  old  paladin.  Once 
more  an  old  paladin  has  rushed  to 
the  rescue  of  humanity.  Soocess  and 
honour  to  the  arms  of  the  valiant  old 
champion  1  But  if  Don  Quixote  had 
gathered  behind  his  back  all  the  im- 
pertinents  of  La  Mancha,  could  that 
antique  hero  ever  have  possessed 
himself,  does  any  one  suppose,  of 
the  uruversal  heart  f  Unaer  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  circumstances 
which  are  likely  to  make  the  study 
of  human  wants  and  remedies  an  im- 
practicable operation — in  the  glitter 
and  fuss  of  oig  yearly  meetings,  by 
means  of  which  the  professors  of  the 
new  science  are  expected  to  keep  the 
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population  of  some  great  town  in  a 
i^eek's  excitement  and  amnaement — 
the  Social  Science  makes  its  d^ut 
before  the  British  pablic.  Here  stands 
the  exponent  of  our  doubts  and 
tribulations.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  could  have  taken  the 
tronble  to  bring  himself  into  exist- 
ence unless  he  had  something  to  say. 
There  are  some  dismal,  sad,  miser- 
able questions  to  ask  of  this  volun- 
teer adviser— questions  which  are 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
"laughter"  and  "cheers"  of  those 
famous  long  speeches.  Shall  we  all 
break  through  the  amused  and  ad- 
miring crowd  and  demand  an  answer 
to  our  difficulties )  Shall  we  dis- 
perse 'summarily  the  delightful  ex- 
citement of  local  hospitality  and 
hero-worship,  by  desirine  to  know 
what  is  the  good  of  it  f  Solitary 
individnals,  not  of  reformatory  ge- 
nius, but  only  of  thoughtful  mind, 
elsewhere  ponder  the  vexed  questions 
of  humanity,  and  make  little  enough 
of  them.  Religious  communities,  not 
over-thoughtful,  do  what  lies  in  them 
to  apply  the  supreme  talisman  of 
Christian  progress,  and  yet  do  not 
change  the  world.  Let  us  see  what 
they  are  to  do  amid  their  "  cheers  " 
and  "laughter"  at  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool  —  the  noble  old  Quixote, 
with  nis  lance  in  rest,  and  all  the 
rabble  of  La  Mancha  in  his  rear. 

The  reception,  however,  of  this  new 
institution,  has  certainly  been  remark- 
able. In  the  bis  active  towns  which 
have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
these  guests  for  their  yearly  meeting, 
all  the  world  has  given  itself  up  m 
reverential  attention  to  the  utterances 
of  the  oracle;  a  provincial  commu- 
nity, with  a  due  respect  for  great 
names,  and  but  limited  means  of 
access  to  the  presence  and  possible 
prelections  of  the  authorities  of  the 
age,  is,  doubtless,  tolerably  ready  to 
do  this  at  all  times,  be  the  subjects 
of  conference  what  they  may.  But 
the  existence  of  this  vast  committee 
of  public  health  and  improvement, 
seated  in  popular  state,  amid  the 
plaudits  and  encouragements  of  the 
general  community,  is  a  wonderful 
and  characteristic  fact  in  its  way. 
High  in  its  place  of  criticism  sits  this 
self-constituted  body,  turning  up  our 
social  sores  and  grievances,  with  much 


equanimity  and  perha|)s  even  a  little 
complacent  pleasure  in  the  work  ; 
deriving  its  authority  nowhere  but 
from  its  own  will ;  responsible  to  no 
man ;  censuring  most  or  us ;  and  writ- 
ing its  mild  stigma  upon  the  face  of 
the  country,  which  claps  its  hands 
and  cries.  Well  done  !  A  swift,  sure, 
and  nlent  measure  of  national  amend- 
ment, originated  by  the  State,  if 
such  a  thing  could  be — such  a  mea- 
sure as  might  have  been  possible 
in  France  nad  the  Emperor  been, 
as  was  once  supposed,  the  one  ines- 
timable despot  whom  the  optimists 
of  the  world  could  choose  as  the 
representative  of  that  system— would 
perhaps  raise  as  large  an  amount  of 
opposition  in  this  Kingdom  as  the 
darkest  act  of  oppression  similarly 
imposed.  But  the  satisfaction  with 
wmch  we  can  sit  to  hear  ourselves 
abused  by  any  free  and  dauntless 
independent  body  which  chooses  to 
take  that  task  upon  itself,  is  entire- 
ly unique  and  wonderful.  This  is 
the  position  boldly  taken  by  the 
standard-bearers  of  Social  Science. 
They  stand  up  in  our  presence  and 
calmly  discuss  our  peculiarities,  our 
failures,  our  intimate  and  private  con- 
cerns ;  how  we  educate  our  children, 
how  long  we  let  them  stay  at  school, 
and  their  indifferent  traming  there. 
How  we  manage  with  our  work- 
people; how  cruel  and  careless  we 
are  m  many  cases ;  how  indifferent  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  human  material : 
how  ready  to  use  it  up,  if  we  coula 
or  dared,  with  only  a  little  more  de- 
cency in  speech,  but  no  great  differ- 
ence in  sentiment  from  the  monsters 
of  American  fiction.  We  applaud, 
though  we  are  pelted  on  all  sides ; 
and  the  ladies  come  assiduously,  and 
rise  into  flushes  of  enthusiasm,  though 
they  hear  how  badly  educated  they 
were,  how  imperfectly  (jualified  for 
their  natural  domestic  life,  and  how 
sadly  incapable  for  anything  out  of 
it.  The  Association  says  all  this 
with  great  coolness  and  composure 
of  mind ;  indifferent  about  the  culpa- 
bility, concerned  only  with  the  fact ; 
and  all  the  vain-proud  wealthy  Bri- 
tish towns,  with  their  high  notions 
of  their  own  importance  and  claims 
to  influence  the  nation,  sit  at  its  feet 
and  applaud  the  utterance.  Far  more 
remarjcable  and  interesting  than  any- 
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thiDj![  it  has  to  say  is  this  singular 
position  which  the  new  scienoe  is 
permitted  to  take  among  us.  The 
British  Association  deals  with  mat- 
ters which  concern  nobody's  personal 
feelings ;  Social  Science,  on  the  con- 
trary, assails  in  turn  almost  ever^ 
class  and  type  of  its  audience.  Is  it 
because  individual  consciences  are 
snugly  imperrious  to  general  and 
public  censure?  Is  it  because  the 
many  have  a  fpre&t  and  fortunate  fa- 
culty for  taking  to  themselves  the 
credit  of  the  reformation  attempted 
by  the  few?  Anyhow,  the  fact  is 
certain :  we  all  join  witn  great  good- 
will in  the  Big  Committee  which  sits 
upon  ourselves.  With  a  human  re- 
lish for  the  particulars  of  other  peo- 
ple's lives  and  actions,  we  can  endure 
the  thrust  which  is  to  be  made  at  our 
own  persons.  For  many  a  long  day 
the  critical  literary  world  has  been 
stimulating  historians  to  include  the 
social  story  of  bygone  ages  with  its 
loftier  tale.  Many  a  page  of  pseudo 
romance,  and  chronicle  of  perished 
finery,  has  ensued  therefrom.  Now 
we  will  make  our  own  social  history. 
If  posterity  does  not  know  how  our 
houses  were  drained,  and  our  child- 
ren attended  to,  it  will  be  because  the 
elucidating  documents  are  too  many 
and  not  too  few.  With  a  character- 
istic delight  we  lay  our  heads  together 
over  everybody's  private  affairs.  An 
alto^tber  new  and  elevated  style  of 
gossip  springs  into  fiourishbg  exist- 
ence :  that  supreme  species  of  self- 
conceit  which  finds  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  its  own  proceedinp  import- 
ant, IB  glorified  by  the  same  process. 
When  one  makes  an  improvement  in 
one's  factory,  or  even  one's  household 
— when  one  helps  at  training  some 
poor  destitute  children  in  one's  neigh- 
bourhood—here is  a  quite  noble  and 
elevated  channel  by  means  of  which 
the  narrative  of  one's  own  private 
exertions  may  be  made  to  improve 
the  world.  By  such  means  the  new 
Institution  compounds  with  its  ad- 
mirers for  its  universal  criticism. 
The  deepest  and  the  pettiest  senti- 
ments of  human  nature  unite  to  open 
the'  ears  of  the  people  to  its  prelec- 
tions; here,  perhaps,  we  will  learn 
some  means  or  mending  ^hat  is  amiss 
in  our  great  social  fabric ;  here,  cer- 
tainly, we  shall  find  a  channel  for 
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modestly  communicating  wli&t  ve 
are  about,  and  adviaiDg  oor  ndgk- 
bouiB  to  do  likewise.  &>  the  depart- 
ments  open,  the  speeches  are  made, 
the  plans  are  discussed  A  flatter 
of  "  warm  feeling"  and  ''jffofoimd 
interest"  animates  the  meetangs;  and 
everybody  returns  to  his  place  with 
the  conscioasness  of  having  taka  & 
meritorious  part,  and  put  m  at  least 
his  suggestion  towards  the  meodiag 
and  amelioration  of  the  world. 

Such  a  movement,  however,  vithall 
its  apparent  defects  and  objectiaDS) 
could  not  originate  of  itself  Some- 
thing special  must  be  labouring  in  tite 
national  heart  to  throw  np  th»e  bub- 
bles to  the  surface.  It  is  not  national 
misfortune  or  despondent^.  Attk 
present  moment  nothing  ails  the  &i- 
tish  empire,  nor  is  it  afiaid  of  anj- 
thing.  There  is  neither  present  pame 
nor  shadow  of  coming  evil  on  our 
firmament.  As  clear  Mapprebenaon 
or  difficulty  as  perhaps  ever  coon^ 
was—as  satisfied,  prospooos,  aod 
comfortable  as  periiaps  a  vast  aggre- 
gate of  human  beings  can  ever  hope 
to  be — what  volcano  heaves  in  tie 
great  bosom  now,  to  set  astir  these 
superficial  commotions!  The  qaes- 
tion  is  not  so  hard  to  answer  as  it 
seems.  When  great  apparent  and 
visible  evil  is  among  us,  in  any  mt- 
whelming  shape,  either  phjsicaJ  or 
Bpiritual,and  when  our  whole  strength 
isengaged  in  conflict  with  that  eoenij, 
we  cannot  i^ord  to  stn^jr  oor  lesB 
apparent  plagues.  Prosperity  comes, 
and  all  is  well  with  us;  butwith 
prosperity  comes  the  ache  of  consci- 
ousness that  the  peace  we  pronounce 
is  not  to  all.  Not  to  all !  never  io 
all.  though  the  face  of  the  comtry 
brightens  in  that  blaw  of  sonshine. 
When  the  colours  are  fairest  on  m 
picture,  the  creeping  shadow  steals 
across  us,  and  carries  sickness  to  ow 
hearta  Not  very  l<Mig  ago  the  m- 
lish  people  celebrated,  in  a  umver»l 
burst  and  flourish  of  trumpets,  the 
progress  of  civilisation  j  obJ^  ^ 
there,  indeed,these  windy  instmmetits 

are  still  to  be  heard  playing  forlorn 
congratulations ;  but  a  natural  reac- 
tion has  come  about,  and  the  cruel 
side  of  prosperity  turns  ^^^ 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
evils  of  civilisation,  and  how  to  mend 
them,  is  the  question  now.   In  ^^< 
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irebonnd,  most  likely  ve  go  too  far, 
CL8  is  tne  ase  and  wont  of  men. 
Efave  we  not  bought  onr  advantages 
^iearlyl  Is  not  that  a  heavy  price 
'Vfe  have  paid  for  the  oft-rei>eated 
oertainty  that  there  are  conveniences 
in  peasant  houses  nowadays  which 
once  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
palaces  of  kings  ?  Once  for  all,  the 
nation  has  grown  sick  at  the  heart 
of  her  conveniences :  is  it  possible 
to  purge,  out  our  dark,  dark  comers 
with  them,  or  restore  primitive  order 
and  decency  to  those  elements  which 
have  burst  into  dismal  confusion  out 
of  sight,  yet  within  reach  of  our 
very  eyes?  This  problem  has  been 
solved  abruptly,  and  without  ex- 
pression^ by  many  large  drafts 
from  the  most  imperative  and  im- 
patient portion  of  the  community, 
and  has  carried  floods  of  educated 
young  men  out  of  gentlemanly  im- 
possibilities among  ourselves  with  a 
plunge  into  the  rude  primitive  exist- 
ence of  our  distant  colonies  And  by 
means  of  such  and  other  silent  les- 
sons a  great  longing  to  get  out  of 
these  heavy  crowded  mazes  of  min- 
gled responsibility  and  punishment, 
and  somehow  to  find  out  again  a 
primitive  standing-ground^has  seized 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  What  we 
did  with  a  high  hand  not  so  many 
years  a^o,  we  have  come  to  falter 
over  without  a  remnant  of  our  old 
confident  self-congratulation.  People 
say,  even,  that  our  slave  emancipa- 
tion act  has  turned  out  a  failure ;  that 
act,  the  abstract  rightness  of  which  we 
are,  perhaps,  of  all  our  acts  most 
thoroughly  convinced  of.  Extended 
trade,  too — and  the  extension  of  trade 
has  long  been  considered  as  some- 
how the  very  atmosphere  and  life- 
breath  of  the  nation — what  evUs 
lurk  in  its  skirts!  On  the  whole, 
this  country  has  been  wonderiiilly 
shaken  out  of  its  axioms  and  rules 
of  certainty,  and  with  a  cry  and 
wavering  doubt  whether  it  is  not 
even  needful  to  forswear  trade  and 
civilisation,  and  fight  her  ruder 
fight  somehow  without  them  if  better 
cannot  be,  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness demands  aloud  the  solution  of 
her  great  enijpna.  This  is  the  special 
Question  which  has  called  up  the 
Social  Science  Association,  who  are 
mostly  old  civilisation  men,  and  con- 


cerned for  the  honour  of  that  great, 
dread,  unmanageable  influence.  Is  it 
possible  to  harmonise  these  chords, 
which  are  too  tightly  strung  ?  to  re- 
lieve the  alarmed  countryof  her  fears, 
and  show  her  how  she  can  live  under 
this  iron  yoke  of  progress,  without 
treading  down  her  children  by  the 
way  ?  Our  new  teachers  of  philosoph- 
ical benevolence  have  undertaken  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible ;  that  the  bal- 
ance and  equipoise  which  the  great 
powers  of  old  have  always  lost  some- 
how at  the  climax  of  their  grandeur, 
does  not  need,  if  we  look  to  our  ways, 
to  glide  from  our  fingers ;  and  that  if 
one  of  our  hands  must  maim  and  in- 
iure,  the  other  may  always  salve  and 
Aeal.  Much  that  has  been  sadly  un- 
settling to  the  nation's  faith  in  itself, 
not  externally  but  internally,  has 
happened  within  recent  years.  The 
Social  Science  Association  has  set 
itself  forth  as  a  physician  for  the 
recoveiy  of  that  faith. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  recollect  that  this  condition  with 
which  England  is  so  thoroughly  and 
to  the  heart  discontented,is,  in  reality, 
a  very  high  ideal  position  when  com- 
pared with  what  many  of  our  neigh- 
bours have  attained  to.  She,  who 
sends  her  invalids  abroad  in  their 
extremity,  is  a  thousand  times  more 
carefully  clean  and  scientifically 
sanitary  than  the  careless  countries 
to  which  she  sends  them  have  ever 
dreamt  of  being.  Yet,  in  a  breath, 
she  records  her  fixed  conclusion  that 
health  depends  upon  physical  purity, 
and  despatches  the  weakest  and 
most  impressionable  frames  of  all  her 
sons  and  daughters  to  recover  or  die 
in  places  where  physical  purity  is 
almost  absolutely  unknown.  And 
again,  while  she  holds  up  the  sober 
foreign  peasant  to  the  admiration  of 
her  own  labouring  roan,  she  broadly 
recognises  as  the  chief  preventive  of 
the  waste  and  ruin  of  ner  working- 
classes,  aprinciple,tbe  merest  glimpse 
of  which  nas  scarcely  penetrated  into 
Continental  ethics— the  principle  of 
that  fair,  cheerful,  and  kindly  home, 
to  which  she  holds  every  man  en- 
titled. The  mere  conception  of  this 
is.  to  a  large  degree,  unknown  else- 
wnere.  In  England  the  individual 
want  of  it  accounts  for  every  possible 
harm   and  misery.    This   illogical 
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supeiiatiTe  ''way**  of  own  runs 
throngh  all  the  difiCUBsiona  of  the 
preeent  question.  A  yeiy  feasible 
aemoBstration  of  our  superiority  to 
our  neighbours  might  doubtless  be 
deduced  from  the  very  same  argu- 
ments which  prove  our  guiltiness  to 
ounelves.  This,  however,  is  a  distinc- 
tion on  which  we  are  too  proud  to 
insist  We  will  admire  and  hold  up 
as  an  example  these  gay  foreign 
crowds  who  don't  understand  what 
tipsinesa  means;  but  we  will  not 
condescend  to  measure  ourselves 
distinctly  with  our  neighbours,  nor 
allow  that  our  simplest  fundamental 
moral  principle  is  a  thing  scarcely 
taken  up.  even  in  theory,  by  the  very 
people  wnose  example  we  quote. 

Tois  is  the  arduous  business  taken 
in  hand  b^  Social  Science :  to  re- 
concile society  to  itself;  to  bring 
back  our  confidence  in  our  ancient 
brags ;  to  bring  civilisation  down  to 
common  paths^  and  prove  that  she 
can  walk  on  numan  feet,  without 
assistance  of  any  Juggernaut  car; 
and  to  procure  somehow  that  our 
conveniences,'  luxuries,  and  leisure 
may  neither  create  a  great  helpless 
background  of  dependants,  nor  ag- 

Cvate  the  natural  hardships  of  our 
f  ul  servants.  A  greater  or  more 
worthy  undertaking  cannot  be  ima- 
gined. If  we  cannot  master  this 
vast  human  problem,  we  too,  like 
the  great  empires  of  antiquity,  will 
doubtless  come  to  a  dimax,  and  go 
down  again.  It  is  the  natural  fate 
of  great  kingdoms.  If  it  is  true  that 
nations,  having  no  future  world  to 
lie  set  right  in,  must  be  done  full 
justice  upon  in  this  sphere  of  things, 
we«  too,  nave  our  reckoning-day  to 
looK  forward  to;  and  whether  we 
shall  meet  it  with  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  coming  victorious  through 
the  ordeal,  depends  greatly  upon 
whether  we  shall  be  able,  more 
eAeetoally  than  we  have  vet  aone,  to 
subdue  our  domestic  harms  and 
tnmbleB,  and  make  the  world  within 
us  moK  dearty  consistent  with  all 
that  world  of  national  glory,  pro- 
sperity, and  power,  which  lies  with- 
out. 

The  scene  has  somewhat  changed 
in  oar  dark  tableau  of  national  tioo- 
hle.  Wilful  oppression  or  oonscioas 
iiUQsliee  searoety  exists  nowadi^  in 
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this  country.    An  oppressed  dsssis 
scarcely  to  be  met  with.    His  that 
can  be  changed  by  act  of  pariisffient 
have  slowly  disappeared  £rom  the 
face  of  the  earth.   Those  that  remsii 
are  infinitely  harder  to  deal  with.  A 
Ten  Hours    Bill  requires  a  oertaia 
amount  of  labour,  perseverance,  and 
courage ;  but  once  propounded,  it  has 
the  essence  of  success  within  itsdC 
and,  sooner  or  later,  must  come  to  be 
law :   but  who  shall  persoade  the 
worKman  to  give  up  nis  Monde's 
indulgence,  and  keep  bis  wife  at  her 
natund  labour  instead  of  thriftlesB 
cotton -spinning?    Wlio    shall   pot 
hearts  of  flesh  into  the  pitiful  womes 
who  prefer  the  gossip  and  din  of  a 
great  workshop  to  the   quiet  and 
monotony  of  homel   Home!  there ii 
no  word  so  often  invoked  in  all  these 
speeches,   papers,    and    arguments. 
For  want  of  it,  the  man  wanders 
off  to   the   public -house  widi   its 
cheerful  lights  and  fire  —  for  want 
of  it,    the    women  -  daoghters,  in 
hideous  independence,  go  away  at 
sixteen  to  take  lodginss  and  live 
by   themselves.     In   h&if-a-docen 
chance  words,  the  strangest  frightfnl 
picture  of  domestic  anarchy  ^eams 
upon  us.    Through  the  mis:^  atmos- 
phere of  such  dismal  houaenolds  we 
see  a  long  vista  of  other  sach  stretch- 
ing into  the  future.    What  is  like  to 
be  the  fate  of  those  daught^s  who 
take  lodgings  1    What  kind  of  home 
will  theirs  be  when  it  comes  to  their 
turn )     The  homes  of  England  are 
not   all  whitewashed   and   honey- 
suckled.    It  is  not  the  dismal  town- 
lane,  the  strait  little  room,  the  neigh- 
bour's house  opposite,  breathing  into 
your  vei^  face  with  so  small  an  in- 
terval of  air  between,  that  dupeises 
out  of  that  den  and  sleeping-place 
the  family  of  human  crestores  who 
ought  to  find   their  centre  there. 
Might  it  bv  chance  be  the  mill  and 
the  dread  deity  of  trade  wluch  has  to 
be  solaced  with  its  hecatombs  of  hap- 
less youth  I    No  snch  savage  phrase- 
ology is  needed.    It  ia  wages  and  in- 
dependence— ^it  is  Adam  Smith  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand — ^which 
produces  this  dreai^,  miserable  re- 
sult  Household  thnft  and  eomiomy 
— ^these  noble  governmental  dementi 
of  primitive  lue^  whidi,  a  thouauid 
times  more  than  oontemptuoos  com- 
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plimentsand  pseudo-admiration,  dig- 
niry  and  elevate  women — are  discoun- 
tenanced altogether  by  the  power  of 
making  money  which  these  unaccus- 
tomed reasoners,  like  many  other 
reAsoners  of  hieher  pretensions,  con- 
sider an  altogetiier  superior  and  more 
profitable  operation.   Trade  demands 
the  labours  of  those  poor  girls  of 
sixteen  who  take  lodgings ;  and  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  any  other  infiu- 
exioe  in  tne  world,  even  if  it  could, 
tMH>uld  contradict  trade?     Let  not 
such  a  wild  temerity  be  named  in 
'words.    But  it  is  impossible,  even  if 
it  lay  within  the  list  of  things  to  be 
attempted.    We  all  know  it  is  im- 
possible.  When  wages  are  to  be  had, 
somebody  will  be  found  to  work  for 
them.    It  is  one  of  the  dread  neces- 
sities, which,  like  so  many  icebergs, 
come  blundering,  by  their  certain  in- 
evitable blind  Jaw,  across  our  bur- 
dened path.    Are  we  powerless  in 
respect  to  such  a  strange  frightful 
revolutioD  of  nature?     The  social 
Science  Association  falters  out  a  sug- 
gestion of  night-schools,  but  has  no- 
thing in   the  world  to  say  more. 
I>oe8  anybody  realise  this  dismal, 
hideous  reality  of  things  ?    The  boy- 
hrothers  are  made  no  special  account 
of  in  this  chapter  of  domestic  his- 
tory ;  but  the  girls,  poor  souls,  to  be 
independent,  leave  nome  and  take 
lodgings  !  We  ask  nothing  about  the 
morality  of  these  young  feminine 
nomads.     Perhaps  their  independ- 
ence may  help  to  preserve  a  certain 
savage  virtue  m  them.    But  let  any- 
body imagine  a  little  commonwealth 
pervaded  by  these  free,  flippant,  un- 
controlled, and  uneducated  creatures, 
a  whole  future  generation  coming 
from  them,  an  organisation  of  humble 
local  society — ^humble,  but  wide  and 
far-eztending—which  must  be  formed 
by  their  means.    Here  is  sadly  dan- 
gerous work  for  social  science,  but 
nothing  can  lie  more  distinctly  with- 
in its  sphere.    A  great  radical  fatal 
anomalv  of  civilisation  betrays  itself 
in  the  half-dozen  words  which  state 
this,  miserable  fact    It  is  exactly  one 
of  those  features  of  our  social  condi- 
tion which  makes  the  thoughtful  ob- 
server most  deeply  uneasy.    How  is 
such  an  ugly  accident  of  progress  to 
be  reconciled  with  English  nature 
and  Christian  life  ? 


In  fact,  the  most  serious  and  in- 
teresting questions  concerning  mere 
society  ana  its  formation — the  non- 
criminal classes  of  this  country — pro- 
pounded by  social  science,  are  those 
which  concern  women.  There  is,  it 
appears,  a  great  waste  and  over-pro- 
duction of  that  feminine  article.  An 
unnecessary  surplus  of  half-a-million, 
say  the  statistics,  remains  over  the 
due  and  necessary  half.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  it  ?  Must  we  put  Civi- 
lisation again  on  her  trial,  and  de- 
mand of  her  to  what  distant  comers 
of  the  earth  she  has  sent  the  natural- 
bom  mates  of  these  forlom  women  ? 
or  must  we  rather  drive  civilisation 
wild  by  an  abrupt  displacement  of 
all  her  own  darling  rales,  and  arbi- 
trary creation  of  trades  and  occupa- 
tions by  which  they  may  find  bread  ? 
Ingenious  and  enterprising  women, 
not  a  few,  have  put  the  question  to 
the  Association.  But  the  oracle  as 
yet  has  produced  no  answer.  It  is  a 
question  full  of  moral  and  physical 
complications,  and  one  all  the  more 
difficult  to  treat,  because  the  public 
persists  in  smiling,  and  slumping  this 
practical  matter  up  with  *'  woman's 
mission"  generally,  with  which  it 
would  appear  it  has  little  to  do,  being 
rather  a  question  of  so  many  thou- 
sand women's  daily  bread. 

Not  to  interrapt  or  anticipate  the 
answer  of  the  Association,  let  us  in- 
vestigate this  matter  a  little  in  the 
light,  dismal  but  real,  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  condition  of  these  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  factory-girls.  "A 
remarkable  feature  of  the  female 
population  engaged  in  producing 
the  textile  fabrics  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,"  says  one  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  meeting  of  1659,  *^  is  its 
extremely  floating  character.  Ow- 
ing to  the  liberal  wages  they  earn, 
many  of  our  young  factory  women 
become  their  own  mistresses  at  a 
very  early  age,  gaininfi^  their  liveli- 
hood in  complete  independence  of 
their  parents,  whose  protection  they 
forsake  to  live  in  lodgings.  Here 
their  numbers  are  swelled  by  rein- 
forcements from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, as  the  towns  do  not  afi'ord  an 
adequate  suppljr  of  this  description 
of  labour.  liemg  but  little  bound 
by  home -ties,  these  young  women 
are  always  more  or  less  on  the  look- 
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oat  for  sach  diBtricts  or  towns  as  may 
famish  the  greatest  demand,  and  con- 
sequent remaneration,  for  their  labour. 
They  readily  migrate  from  one  place 
to  another,  in  search  of  better  wages, 
and  thereby  acquire  a  roving  and  very 
independent  cast  of  mind.  The  curi- 
ous state  of  things  thus  engendered, 
is  somewhat  akin  to  that  nomadic 
disposition  which  the  sudden  devel- 
opment of  our  railways  once  excited 
temporarily  amongst  the  male  popu- 
lation in  the  cUss  of  young  '  navvies.' 
Naturally  such  an  unsettled  mode  of 
life  is  most  iojurious  to  our  mill-girls, 
and  removes  them  from  the  softening 
and  humanising  influences  of  the 
family  circle.  Their  ignorance  is  far 
from  rendering  them  docile  and 
humble ;  they  are  little  aware  of  their 
deficiencies,  exc€^ingly  tenacious  of 
their  independence,  and  jealous  to  a 
surprising  degree  of  even  the  appear- 
ance of  condescension  or  patronage 
in  the  conduct  of  those  who  would 
approach  them  with  the  kindest  in- 
tentions." This  is  not  a  fan^  sketch. 
It  is  a  vignette  from  real  life  of  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  female 
mechanic.  This  is  what  the  demands 
of  trade  have  made  out  of  a  body  of 
young  girls.  Is  it  an  encouraging  ex- 
ample tor  even  the  natural  and  inevit- 
able increase  of  this  industrial  class  9 
or  cidcnlated  tour^  us  on  to  the  for- 
mation of  others  smiilar  ?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  these  hapless 
young  women  into  the  homes  wnich 
most  of  them,  in  youthful  temerity, 
will  doubtless  undertake  to  set  ago- 
ing. Fiction  and  fact  have  both 
pamted  ere  now  the  dismid  helpless- 
ness and  misery  of  the  humble  bride, 
possibly  most  anxious  to  do  well, 
dropping  suddenly  out  of  factory 
labour  into  the  little  house  of  her 
artisan  husband,  whose  utmost  indul- 
gence can  never  stretch  far  enough 
to  embrace  all  her  ignorance  and 
painfully-felt  deficiencies.  And  indul- 
gence is  not  the  most  marked  charac- 
teristic of  workmen-husbands.  The 
world  is  accused  of  doing  injustice  to 
the  talents  and  powers  of  women; 
are  we  not  rather  expected  to  believe 
in  a  superiority  and  exaltation  of 
these  powers  which  is  scarce  compa- 
tible with  human  weakness  ?  To  sav 
that  a  woman,  enga^d  in  an  out-of- 
door  man's  occupation  all  day  long, 


is  not  likely,  is  not  to  be  expected,  to 
take  up  meekly  her  woman's  woA 
when  she  returns  back  to  the  hoo^ 
which,  by  rights,  should  be  pro- 
pared  and  brightened  for  her  rest 
after  her  labours,  instead  of  d^xBdiDg 
upon  her  for  brightness  and  pim- 
ration,  is  only  to  follow  the  simpfesfe 
ordinary  rale  of  human  possibilitT. 
Granted  that  man  is  no  way  saperior 
to  his  helpmeet,  is  she  so  wondofoDy 
superior  to  him  as  to  be  always  readj 
to  take  upon  hershoolders  this  dmfak 
trade  I  For  we  see  no  soggestios,  h 
all  the  talk  upon  this  salgect,  of  the 
only  expedient  which  coold  «taUe 
women  to  enter  fairly  mud  fireelj. 
were  all  the  external  points  conoeded 
to  them,  into  the  ranx  of  meduuiicfl^ 
or  into  professions.  Some  little  time 
ago,  when  some  foolish  yoimg  Hi^- 
churchmen  ventured  a  utUe  too  far 
into,  the  forbidden  delight  of  the  oos- 
fessional,  serious  voices  were  not 
wanting  to  point  out  the  neoesnty  of 
a  celibate  priesthood^  where  such  ao 
institution  was  permitted.  The  case 
is  widely  different  to  be  sure ;  but 
the  same  rale  applies  still  more  iiillj 
to  the  female  mechanic.  She  has  l^ 
birth  a  natural  profession,  laborious 
and  important  enough  to  oceu^  all 
her  powers.  If  she  philoeophieallT 
makes  up  her  mind,  on  statistical  or 
other  grounds,  that  her  probaUe  ex- 
ercise of  this  natural  piofesdcm  istoo 
uncertain  a  likelihood  to  trust  to, 
let  her  make  up  her  mind  to  ii^  and 
relinquish,  not  only  the  thought^  hut 
the  possibility.  There  is  no  Scrip- 
ture prohibition  against  a  vow  of 
celibacy :  we  speak  in  sober  serious- 
ness, and  not  ironically.  And  if  a  wo- 
man has  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  wife  and  mother, 
and  that  it  is  best  for  her  to  be  a 
mechanic,  let  her  be  so  by  all  means. 
But  let  her  put  the  otho*  trade;,  which 
she  resigns,  fairly  out  of  her  future. 
No  workshop  has  yet  been  inveoated 
in  this  world  which  does  anything 
but  disable  a  woman  for  her  natural 
office ;  therefore,  if  her  life  is  to  be 
shaped  for  the  workshop,  let  her  fiuriy 
count  the  cost  and  encounter  the 
penalty.  Neither  man  nor  woman 
will  make  much  of  an  accidental  oc- 
cupation, taken  up  to  fill  a  few  blank 
years ;  or  resorted  to  in  full  maturity 
ofUfe  withoutprevious  use  or  training, 
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on  pressareofneoesaitjralone.  Ifthere 
ia  to  be  a  large  extension  of  trade  for 
^women—if  female  mechanics  are  to 
^work  on  something  like  equal  terms 
^wdth  men—then  it  is  essential,  both 
Tor  themsdves  and  the  conntiy,  that 
^workwomen  should,  like  men,  belong 
excluBively  to  their  individual  tnule. 
A^xiything  else  must  end  in  general 
diJBOomfiture.   Suppose  that  you  train 
&  girl  carefully,  to  oe  a  watchmaker, 
Tor  example ;  just  when  she  begins  to 
repay  her  training  she  discovers  her 
txTie  Yocation  to  oe  that  of  a  wife ; 
&iid  to  fill  up  the  place  which  she  has 
deserted,  you  find  a  woman  who  only, 
after  her  youth  is  over,  consents  to 
learn  to  maintain  herself^  and  who 
considers  it  a  matter  of  injustice  and 
un&ir  dealing  that  the  work  she 
cannot  do  is  not  offered  at  once  to 
her  uninstructed  hands.  Work  under 
these  conditions  is  impossible.    So 
long  as  no  woman  willingly  relin- 
quimies  her  natural  occupation,  it  is 
certain  that  no  bodj  of  women  can 
ever  enter  steadily  mto  the  army  of 
skilled  labour.    If  England  is  to  be 
permanently  afiSicted  with  an  unavail- 
able margin  of  women,  this  surplus 
must  either  have  the  courage  to  make 
that  necessary  sacrifice  which  alone 
can  insure  its  fidelity  to  its  work,  or 
else  stifle  its  discontent,  and  make 
the  best  of  its  unlucky  position.  The 
alternative  may  be  unnatural,  but  so 
are  the  circumstances ;  it  is  not  only 
unnatural,  but  a  frightful  waste  and 
extravagance,  to  permit  the  mother 
of  children,  in  any  but  singular  and 
exceptional  cases,  to  work  at  a  trade. 
How  far  these  poor  Yorkshire  girls, 
without  reverence,  veneration,  or  obe- 
dience in   them,   have  disijualified 
themselves,  or  been  disqualified  by 
life  which  has  been  so  hard  upon 
them,  for  natural  female  offices,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see.    This  is  all  that 
trade  has  made  hitherto  of  its  female 
vassals.    Hardship,  poverty,  meagre . 
fare,  and  self-denial,  are  preferable 
things  to  these  inhuman  wages  and 
what  comes  of  them.   But  if  we  could 
comfort  ourselves  that  female  work- 
men were  to  be  a  class  of  celibates,  it 
would  be  a  very  different  affair. 

There  is,  however,  still  something 

else  that  may  be  done.    We  can  still 

bring  up  that  witch  Civilisation  to 

our  bar,  and  demand  an  account  of 
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the  missing  half  million  of  men,  these 
women's  natural  mates— where  are 
thev  1  In  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
seexinff  their  fortune.  In  India,  where 
the  ladies  are  not  so  very  shy  of  fol- 
lowing—in Australia,  growing  hir- 
sute and  savage — everywhere,  where 
there  is  fresh  ground  to  tread  and  un- 
bounded desert  air  to  breathe  :  and 
where  all  the  prindtive  needs  or  life, 
these  needs  which,  at  their  highest 
or  at  their  lowest,  can  neither  be  done 
by  man  nor  woman  alone,  call  aloud 
for  the  domestic  human  creature 
whose  place  is  vacant  This  sugges- 
tion was  brought  before  the  Social 
Science  meeting  in  Glasgow,  which 
seems,  however,  to  have  ^ven  but  a 
very  hasty  comer  of  its  time  to  the 
subject,  in  the  clever  paper,  since  re- 
printed in  the  Times,  of  Miss  Bessie 
Parkes,  whose  own  brave,  disinterest- 
ed, but  somewhat  inconsequent  exer- 
tions in  London  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  theobject  on  which  she  has  set 
her  heart,  mingle  a  certain  captivat- 
ing, romantic,  Quixote  element  in  the 
matter.  Out  of  a  Social  Science  As- 
sociation, where^  to  be  sure,  all  the 
absolute  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
have  been  fully  set  rorth  and  estab- 
lished, imagine  a  couple  of  young 
women  settmg  up  in  vast  London 
two  small  feminine  trade  establish- 
ments, in  full  confidence  of  making  a 
beginning  to  a  great  new  Industrial 
movement!  stumblingovertheir  heavy 
cases  of  type  in  the  first  instance^  in 
their  tiny  amateur  printing  establish- 
ment, to  demonstrate  to  themselves 
that  women  may  certainly  do  print- 
ing, but  as  certainly  are  unequal  to 
the  exertion  of  moving  those  afore- 
said heavy  cases,  out  of  which  the 
very  lightest  of  books  behove  to  come ; 
and  gravely  announcing  the  same  to 
the  world,  not  as  a  natural  ebullition 
of  inexperienced  generosity,  and  hero- 
ism, and  feminine  e^nit  de  corps,  but 
as  a  most  serious  and  important  at- 
tempt to  reorganise  the  established 
constitution  of  English  trades,  and  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  a  great  want  of 
the  time !  Even  Miss  Parkes,however, 
is  not  afraid  to  say  out  boldly,  that 
the  surplus  women  had  best,  after 
all,  follow  the  track  which  tbeir 
corresponding  half  miUion  has  made 
for  them  over  the  sea.  Failing  this, 
might  it  not  be  well  to  consider  Boldly 
3  B 
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the  qQeftkm  of  a  Celibate  Class  1  It 
is  the  only  possible  fashion,  so  &r  as 
we  can  see,  in  which  the  homely  roles 
of  society  conld  remun  uninjured, 
and  well- trained  female  workmen 
become  practicable  indlTidnala.  The 
position  itself  is  a  paradox,  and  it 
seems  only  under  unnatural  condi- 
tions that  any  posrible,  eren  tempo- 
rary, cure  can  come. 

Tnere  is  another  marked  and  sin- 
gular characteristic  in  this  female 
question.  The  class  of  teachers  is, 
we  are  told,  enormously  overstocked, 
and  it  is  the  natural  vocatioa  to 
which  eyery  educated  or  semi-edu- 
cated woman  naturally  turns  her 
hand.  On  the  other  side,  Social 
Sdence  wails  loudly  over  the  igno- 
rance of  all  homely  household  arts 
among  the  women  of  the  working- 
classes.  Whether  or  not  the  Educa- 
tion Department  may  a^e  among 
themselyes  to  haye  Physiology,  Ana- 
tomy, and  Soda]  Economy  taught 
in  Schools  (from  which  the  pooir 
little  children  are  withdrawn  at  the 
afe  of  ten  1),  it  is  certain  that  eyen 
those  dignified  branches  of  instrao- 
tion  will  conyey  little  of  the  necessary 
training  in  cookery,  deanliness,  and 
all  the  female  arts  of  construction,  to 
the  bewildered  little  brains  of  their 
subjects,  and  will  do  nothing  in  the 
world  for  such  a  hapless  and  hope- 
less class  as  these  independent  mc- 
toiy-girls.  Why,  lamentm^  oyer  the 
want  of  help  and  instraction  at  one 
end  of  the  Sodal  scale,  and  the  want 
of  work  and  occupation  at  the  other- 
why,  for  Heayen^s  sake,  cannot  some 
plan  be  suggested  to  bring  these  two 
together)  Mere  and  there  a  volun- 
tary attempt  gets  to  light,  and  proves 
its  own  wiMom  by  its  success.  Some- 
body, without  the  hdp  of  Sodal  Sci- 
ence, gets  up  a  school  for  oookenr. 
Some  school  visitor,  whom  nobody 
knows  of,  gives  quiet  lessons  in  that 
noble  craft  of  Making,  upon  which 
unfortunate  incapable  needlewomen 
have  brought  disgrace  and  discou- 
ragement, but  which  is,  nevertheless, 
always  an  original  invaluable  craft ; 
not  hemming  merely,  but  makina,  in 
all  its  simple  principles  and  plans. 
Such  attempts  thrive.  Why,  then, 
must  we  inyent  unnatural  trades  for 
our  spare  women^jrith  so  much  bet- 
terworktodo?   Woe  to  those  wicked 


monks  and  nuns  that  put  tlie  pris- 
dple  of  celibate  communities  oat  of 
fashioii!  What  an  adminUe  plaa 
would  that  be  which  could  wik  tiie 
disengagjed  women  of  a  locality  into 
coiyunction,  common  dwelling,  oom- 
mon  work,  and  set  them  to  thdr 
natural  office  of  training  those  wham 
nobody  trains !  What  if  they  huk- 
eredand  had  their  little  quan^l 
Most  people  have  their  litae  quar- 
rels, dear  critic,  and  love  each  other 
none  the  worse.  We  repeat,  of  aU  un- 
likely iMngs  in  the  world,  why  sihoald 
not  we  hkve  female  cummunitieB, 
with  primitive  cells  and  gardens^  like 
those  old,  old  immemorial  nuns,  who 
did  not  so  much  teach  as  iwe  tiie 
people  round  them  into  a  Chrirtisn 
fashion  of  existenoe  f  Not  amateur 
nuns,  who  do  not  forget  that  they 
are  gresi  ladies,  and  can,  if  they  will, 
go  Imck  to  **  the  worid  *  to-moirov ; 
—  Female  Cenobites,  without  any 
waste  of  npholstei^,  Hich  Chureh 
or  otherwise  —  living  and  wo^ins 
with  their  own  womuifiil  hands,  till 
the  cottages  and  lanes  take  heart 
and  learn  1.  Only  the  other  day, 
we  had  the  comfort  to  hear  of 
the  training  adopted  by  a  cokniial 
bishop's  wife,  ere  she  left  EngisDd 
She  learned  clear  -  starching,  the 
brave  woman — and  how  to  oSik  the 
episcopal  dinner,  and  set  h«t  primi- 
tive nilace  to  n^hts  with  her  own 
lady-nngers — ana  needful  expedi- 
ents of  impromptu  surgery,  like  s 
princess  of  chivalrous  timesi  Is 
there  not  many  another  woman  ready 
for  a  homdy  primitive  entoprise 
whidi  should  dieat^  and  defeat,  snd 
render  harmless  the  vain  refinements 
of  dvilisationf  The  hope  is  not  more 
chimerical  certainly  thui  is  the  hope 
of  casting  down  the  jealous  bulwarks 
of  trade,  and  admitting  an  infini- 
tude of  new  competiton  to  the  al- 
r^idy  crowded  ground,  winch  lifts 
its  fiuttering  vehement  banner  over 
the  forlorn  chivalrous  single  com- 
bat of  Miss  Bessie  Parkes*s  "^ctoria 
Press! 

We  choose  this  question  rather  as 
being  the  light  literature  portion  of 
the  Social  Science  TransactionM^  snd 
one  which  answera  so  well  for  con- 
versation, as  to  have  become  a  popu- 
lar Sodety  subject,  than  for  any  otner 
reason.     It  embodies,  besides,  in  s 
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wonderfiil  degree,  the  difficulties,  epi- 
ritaal  and  temporal,  which  have  pro- 
duced this  Avater  of  philosophical 
benevolence.  Society  hears,  uneasy 
and  doubtful,  of  the  surplus  women, 
for  whom  she  has  made  no  provision, 
and  who,  as  doctors  tell  her,  will 
either  have  to  starve  or  to  sin,  or  to 
find  some  novel  means  of  labour; 
and  with  an  ache  at  her  heart,  which 
is  bevondall  doubt,  contemplates  the 
female  mechanics  she  already  has, 
and  what  trade  and  good  wages  has 
madeof  theuL  You  cannot  stop  trade 
and  sent  the  girls  back  out  of  their 
independence.  Cannot  you  mend  the 
evU  somehow  ?— somehow  reconcile 
this  dismal  progress  with  nature? 
cries  the  disturbed  nation.  The  So- 
cial Science  Association  has  under- 
taken^ along  with  a  host  of  other 
questions,  to  answer  this. 

And  in  the  Jurisprudence  depart- 
ment, something  has  to  be  done  to 
exorcise  that  dishonourable  spectre. 
Buikmptpy,  which  has  frigntenea 
mercantile  circles  with  its  ghostly 
visitations;  and  the  sa^  of  Crime, 
Reformation,  and  Punishment,  have 
everything  to  settle  yet  with  respect  to 
the  most  tender,  considerate,  and  re- 
spectful way  of  mending  old  offenders. 
Wewish  thephilosophersof  the  Social 
Science  well  out  of  their  arduous  un- 


dertaking. Such  a  riddle  as  they 
have  taken  in  hand  to  solve  has  per- 
haps never  yet,  in  this  world^s  expe- 
rience, been  solved  in  detail,  or  even 
attempted.  Civilisation  stands  at 
the  bar,  with  England,  a  great  opti- 
mist, beyond  reach  of  logic,  confront- 
ing ner;  faltering  forth  hastv  accu- 
sations, propouncQng  dismal  doubts ; 
yet  only  too  ready  to  snatch  at  a  re- 
medy which  involves  a  curse,  in  order 
to  solve  the  present  suffering,  which 
may  bear  a  blessing^.  Great  meet- 
ings, where  enthusiastic  cheering 
diversifies  the  speeches,  and  where  a 
knot  of  great  names  converts  a  con- 
ference into  a  celebration,  have  little 
to  do  with  the  real  matter  in  hand. 
That  ancient  Circe  stands  at  the  bur, 
and  you  have  undertaken  to  de- 
fend her,  to  reconcile  her  with  life 
and  nature,  to  vindicate  her  honour 
and  innocence  from  all  connivance 
with  those  fatal  imps  that  follow  in 
her  train.    We  wisn  you  well  out  of 

Jrour  self-imposed  task,  my  lords  and 
adies  ;  it  is  no  holidav  business. 
Possibly  yon  will  make  little  more 
than  your  predecessors  of  that  im- 
passible calm  sphynx  that  holds  the 
key  of  the  enigma ;  anyhow  it  will 
take  you  all  your  might  and  mettle 
to  wrest  the  prioeless  secret  out  of 
her  immemorial  grasp. 
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CHAPTER  XZXT. — BUN-MJHFSK  AVTKR  BTORIL 


I  DO  not  know  how  other  people 
may  feel  after  experiencing  8tron|; 
excitement,  but  the  effect  which  it 
has  on  me  is  painful  in  the  extreme. 
It  somewhat  resembles  the  sensation 
produced  by  laying  bold  of  the  wires 
of  a  galvanic  oattery— a  twitching 
«f  Uie  nerves,  a  contraction  of  the 
.muscles,  and  an  apparent  diminu- 
tion of  physical  power.  I  have  been 
told  by  more  than  one  public  speaker, 
that  when  rising  under  the  influence 
of  more  than  common  excitement  to 
address  an  audience,  they  have  felt 
as  if  smitten  by  a  sudden  stroke  of 
paralvsis,  when  volition  loses  its  ha- 
oitual  control  over  the  limbs.  That, 
I  suppose,  is  an  extreme  case  ;  but  I 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  subsequent 
lanraor  and  depression,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  when  the  passions  have 
been  violently  agitated. 

The  gross  and  extravagant  affront 
which  fhad  received  from  Mr  Beaton 
did  not  move  me  much.  No  one  is 
entitled  to  be  seriously  offended  by  the 
virulent  ravings  of  a  madman ;  and 
I  could  attribute  the  fury  of  the 
merchant  to  nothing  but  temporary 
insanity.  Some  people  there  are,  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  wise  and  even 
temperate,  who  nevertheless,  when 
thwarted  or  contradicted,  become  ab- 
solute maniacs  for  the  time;  and 
many  a  scene  which,  if  it  occurred 
publicly,  would  be  deemed  sufficient 
to  justify  the  removal  of  the  principal 
actor  to  Bedlam^  takes  place  iu  the 

Erivacy  of  a  family  regarded,  even  by 
imiliars,  as  a  moael  of  forbearance, 
harmony,  and  affection.  In  presence 
of  a  witness,  Beaton  durst  not  have 
spoken  as  he  did.  No  one  was  by 
when  Saul^  under  the  insti^tion  of 
the  evil  spirit,  sought  to  smite  David 
to  the  wall  with  his  javelin ;  for  mad- 
ness has  a  cunning  of  its  own  which 
always  dreads  detection.  The  en- 
trance even  of  a  lackey  would  have 
made  the  rail  way  potentate  lower  his 


tone ;  and  conacioiis  aa  I  was  thal»  in 
maintaining  mj  undoubted  xighta,  I 
had  done  nothing  to  call  down  tiie 
discharge  of  such  a  vial  of  wrath  npoa 
my  head,  I  feU  in  no  way  humiliated 
by  the  contumely  to  whidi  I  had  been 
exposed. 

I  did^  however,  feel,  on  r^ectioii, 
a  consciousness  that  I  had  been  alittle 
too  stiff  and  defiant — p^haps  even 
pepfiery— throughout  ttiia  nnibrtao- 
ate  interview.  1  had  neither  cared 
for  soothing,  nor  studied  to  ingrati- 
ate myself  with,  the  man.  I  had 
acted  under  the  influence  of  piide 
rather  than  discretion ;  and  I  had 
not  borne  with  sufficient  meekness^ 
or  made  the  proper  allowance  for 
that  arrogant  assumption  which  is  so 
often  the  concomitant  of  sucoessfnl 
enterprise.  Prudence  might  have 
dictated  a  different  line  of  conduct ; 
but  then  Prudence  is  twin-«ster  to 
that^ade  Hypocrisy,  whom  I  aUior, 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other. 
But,  attributing  to  myself  the  largest 
admissible  quota  of  blame,  that  could 
never  be  held,  in  the  opinion  i£  any 
jury,  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Beaton. 

My  sorrow— nay,  my  grief,  almost 
amounting  to  despair — lay  in  the 
thought  that  now,  after  this  violoit 
and  apparently  irreconcilable  rupture 
with  ner  father,  I  must  abandon  all 
thought  of  approaching  Mazy  Be^(m 
as  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  That  was 
what  unmanned  me.  Granting  that, 
in  the  most  sanguine  view,  my 
chance  of  gaining  acceptance  was  but 
a  slight  one.  still  it  afforded  at 
least  a  rational  ground  for  hope,  but 
that  hope  had  disappeared  for  ever. 
Without  her  father  s  consent  I  felt 
sure  that  Mary  Beaton  would  never 
wed,  even  if  she  had  bestowed  her 
affection  :  but  of  that  as  yet  I  had  no 
proof,  and  now  I  was  banished  from 
her  presence.  Even  worse  than  that 
—the  old  man  in  his  irritated  mood 
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xnight  speak  of  me  in  her  presence  as 
s^  designing  knare  or  a  selfish  sordid 
sulventurer,  and  so  degrade  me  in  the 
eyes  of  her  whom  I  loyed  with  as  pare 
a  passion  as  ever  burned  in  the  heart 
of  man.  Life  has  many  bitter  hours, 
and  in  its  coarse  we  most  all  expect 
to  meet  with  heavy  sorrows  that  will 
l>ear  down  the  strongest  man,  and 
depress  the  most  unoaanted  spirit ; 
but  perhapethesharpestpang,  thoagh 
not  the  most  endurmg,  is  caused  by 
the  annihilation  of  those  cherishea 
bopes  of  loye  that  have  j^ven  light 
and  Instre  to  our  existence  in  the  hey- 
day of  our  yoath  and  expectancy. 

I  am  not  a  demonstrative  man  ;  so 
I  went  through  no  pantomime  ex- 
pressive of  anguish  even  in  my  own 
chamber :  bat  I  doubt  not  that  I 
looked  gloomy  enough  when  the  door 
opened,  and  my  dear  friend  George 
Carlton  appeared.  Ut  at  least  was 
not  gloomy.  There  was  more  fire  in 
hia  eye.  and  animation  in  his  face, 
than  I  nad  remarked  since  the  days 
of  our  early  travel ;  and  a  certain  list- 
lessness  and  indifference  of  manner, 
which  he  had  contracted  since  our 
return  to  England,  had  now  entirely 
disappeared. 

"  Norman—my  dear  fellow — how 
goes  it  with  you  %  Gad !  this  is  a 
Bedded  improvement  on  old  Mother 
Lewson's  establishment !  But  what 
is  the  matter  %  You  look  pale  and 
out  of  sorts.  Have  you  been  un- 
well T 

"  No,  Carlton  —  not  in  health,  but 
somewhat  vexed,  I  own,  in  spirit. 
However,  let  that  stand  over.  You, 
I  rejoice  to  see^  are  as  blooming  as  a 
hawthorn  tree  in  May." 

"  And  no  wonder,  Norman !  The 
demon  who,  somehow  or  other,  had 
got  possession  of  me,  and  oomp«lled 
me  to  wander  among  tombs,  is  fairly 
exorcised  ;  and  I  am  now,  if  not  a 
free,  at  least  a  happy  man." 

^  And  who,  if  I  may  ask,  was  the 
exorciser  V* 

''Love,  Norman,  love — the  most 
potent  deity  of  the  old  faiths,  and  the 
culminating  principle  of  that  which 
18  purely  divine !  In  one  word,  I 
have  proposed  to  Amy  Stanhope, 
and  she  has  honoured  me  by  accept- 
ance." 

"  What !— without  fame  ? " 

"Ah,  Norman  !    Spare  me  your 


ridicule.  I  admit  that  I  was  an  ass ; 
which,  being  a  candid  and  broad  con-, 
fession,  should  protect  me  from  any 
observations  founded  upon  the  past. 
I  have  abandoned  the  Paladin  theory, 
and  shall  take  that  place  which  Groa 
baa  assigned  to  me ;  onlv  too  happy 
if,  in  the  great  and  final  account,  it 
shall  be  admitted  that  I  have  striven 
to  dischaige  my  duty.  But  I  grieve 
to  see  you  in  this  plight,  for  some- 
thing serious  must  nave  occurred  to 
overcome  your  spirit.  May  I  know 
what  it  is?" 

*^  Imprimis,  I  have  succeeded  to 
what,  for  me  at  least,  is  a  fortune." 

"  I  would  wish  you  joy,  with  my 
whole  heart,  if  it  were  not  that  you 
give  the  intelligence  with  the  dismal 
tone  of  an  undertaker." 

"Say  a  mourner,  and  you  are 
right  I  mourn  over  a  perished  hope. 
But  do  not  let  us  speak  of  that  now, 
Carlton ;  I  would  rather  hear  of  your 
happiness." 

"Nay ;  when  grief  and  joy  chance 
to  meet,  grief  ought  to  have  the  pre- 
cedence. What  has  happened  ]  Can 
I  aid  you  1" 

"  No.  Carlton.  But  you  are  so 
true  a  friend  that  I  will  tell  you  all, 
certain  at  least  that  you  will  give  me 
your  sympathy ;  and  to  confess  the 
truth,  I  do  stand  much  in  need  of 
consolation." 

So,  without  reservation,  I  imparted 
to  him  the  secret  of  my  attachment, 
the  circumstances  whicn  brought  me 
into  contact  with  the  speculative 
merchant,  and  the  untoward  conse- 
quences of  our  interview. 

"  My  poor  Norman  ! "  said  Carl- 
ton, after  I  had  finished  my  narrative, 
"  yours  is  a  very  hard  case.  You  go 
to  this  man  Beaton's  house,  by  special 
appointment,  to  effect  a  settlement ; 
and  because  you  will  not  let  him 
make  ducks  and  drakes  of  your 
money,  the  unreasonable  old  savage 

gets  into  a  violent  passion,  gives  you 
ard  names,  and  orders  you  to  leave 
his  house !  Well,  if  he  were  not 
Mary  Beaton's  father— and  I  marvel 
how  so  gentle  a  creature  can  be  his 
child— there  would  not  be  much  to 
regret  in  that.  As  for  your  notion 
that  you  might  possibly  have  con- 
ciliated him  by  adoptmg  another 
tone,  I  dismiss  that  as  utterly  vision- 
aiy.  Depend  upon  it,  nothing  would 
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hare  satisfied  him  but  an  uncondi- 
tional accentance  of  his  proposal, 
which  woula  have  been  madness  on 
your  part.  You  were  quite  rieht  in 
re»stmg  his  attempts ;  and  1  wish 
you  to  DC  satisfied  as  to  that ;  be- 
cause, whatever  may  be  the  issue  of 
the  affair,  it  must  be  some  comfort  to 
reflect  that  you  did  nothing  to  pro- 
voke the  anger  of  this  imperative 
dictator." 

"  I  am  like  to  derive  little  comfort 
from  that  or  any  other  considera- 
tion," was  my  reply.  "  Show  me 
how  the  evil  may  be  remedied,  and 
then  you  may  speak  to  me  of  com- 
fort." 

''  Nay,  Sinclair ;  that  is  no  sound 
philosoplnr.  Let  a  man  suffer  ever 
BO  much  m>m  the  tyranny,  ii^ustice, 
or  caprice  of  others,  so  long  as  he  is 
conscious  that  he  has  done  no  wrong, 
be  preserves  his  own  respect,  and  is 
free  from  that  worst  of  torments,  the 
reproach  of  an  inward  accuser.  But 
I  suppose,  in  your  present  mood,  you 
would  say  to  me,  as  Borneo  to  Friar 
Lawrence, 

'  HAng  up  philosophy, 
Union  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet  1* 

80  let  us  pass  from  that  part  of  the 
business.  Then  you  have  seen  Miss 
Beaton  r* 

"  Yes ;  I  spoke  with  her  at  Lord 
Windermere's.*' 

"  It  is  curious  how  sharp  women 
are  in  love  matters !  When  we  were 
at  Wilbury,  it  never  once  occuired  to 
me  that  you  had  any  admiration  for 
her ;  but  Amy  saw  it  clearly  enough, 
and  insisted  that  you  had  lost  your 
heart." 

''K'ot  to  Miss  Beaton,  I  trust!" 
said  I,  nervously. 

''  Wh}[,  as  to  that  I  reallv  cannot 
speak  with  any  certainty,  replied 
Carlton,  with  a  somewhat  provoking 
smile.  "  Yoang  ladies,  vou  know, 
have  their  confidences,  and  are  rather 
fond  of  rallying  one  another  upon  the 
subject  of  their  supposed  adorers. 
Depend  upon  it,  few  gentlemen  of 
their  acquaintance  escape  without 
notice  in  those  mysterious  little  con- 
claves, sacred  from  all  intrusion, 
which  are  held  in  dressiog-rooms." 

"Ah,  but  that  must  have  been  a 
jest  of  Miss  Stanhope's  1 " 
.    "Very  serious  earnest,  I  assure 


you,  at  least  as  uttered  to  me.  Amy 
is  convinced  that  yon  were  amittwi. 
But  as  I  am  quite  unaware  of  the 
state  of  the  feelings  of  the  other 
party,  that  can  make  no  diffeBenee 
to  you,  unless  you  accept  it  as  a 
proof  that  you  are  not  ydte  soeh  a 
master  of  innocent  diasiffiulatkiD  as 
you  seem  to  have  surooeed.  Hov- 
ever,  of  one  thing  I  am  tokraUy 
well  assured,  and  that  v^  that  if 
an  indifferent  spectator  can  detect 
symptoms  of  admiiation,  the  penoa 
to  whom  the  homage  is  rendeied 
will  hardly  be  lees  observant." 

''I  wish  to  Heavoi,  Carlton,  you 
had  not  told  me  this !  If  it  b  so 
fated  that  I  am  never  to  see  her 
more— never  to  ease  upon  that  sweet 
face,  or  hear  the  mdody  of  that 
gentle  voice — can  vou  not  fed  that  a 
misery  so  great  is  but  aggravated  by 
the  knowledge  that  she  knows  that 
I  had  dared  to  love  f" 

•*  In  that  I  differ  from  you,"  re- 
plied Carlton.  "  1  have  read  deep 
enough  in  Cupid's  books  to  know 
that  women  never  despise  admira- 
tion; and  if  you  comd  be  quite 
candid— which,  I  admit,  nnd»  pre- 
sent circumstances,  is  hardly  to  be 
expected — you  would  confess  thai 
the  other  evening  at  LordWind»- 
mere*syou  were  ^ng  at  all  eventi 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  detibeiate 
courtships  Why  not!  Yon  were 
quite  entitled  to  do  so.  Most  of  the 
men  who  besieras  Miss  Beaton^  be- 
lieving her  to  DO  a  great  heiress, 
have  not  half  your  pretensions  even 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  and  ars 
immeasurably  your  inferiors  in  worth 
and  intellect  Dared  to  love,  indeed  1 
I  doubt  whether  I  ever  said  to  yon 
anything  more  foolish,  thoqgfa,  per- 
haps,  I  may  have  said  the  same.  If 
1  did  so,  I  felt  it  thoroQghly,  Nv- 
man !  But  if  we  must  make  divini- 
ties of  those  we  love— and  shame  to 
us  it  would  be  if  that  high  won^ip 
were  abandoned — let  awe  be  sub- 
ordinate to  devotion.  If  yon  will 
have  a  saint,  either  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  pray  to  her,  and  let  her  know 
that  you  pray.  But  do  not  approach 
her  as  an  Isis  or  Persephone,  for  it  is 
to  the  human  feeling  alone  that  you 
must  appeal." 

"  Carlton,"  said  I,  "I  know  yon 
well  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  yoa 
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^^^ould  not  hold  snch  language  onlesa 

you.  thought  that  there  was  some 

possibility  of  my  attaining  what  I 

A&we  fiankly  told  you  is  the  one  ob- 

jeot  of  my  heart,  just  as  your  whole 

Affections  were  centred  upon  Miss 

St^anhope — and  even  in  the  first  hour 

of*  my  affliction,  the  knowledge  that 

yon  are  happy  and  content^,  and 

Telieyed  from  those  bugbears  of  your 

o^im  imagination,  has  been  to  me  a 

delightful  thought*' 

*'  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure,  my 
dear  feUow;  and  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  despair.  We  neyer  can 
tell  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth. 
Oircumstances  may  alter  materially. 
I  don't  contemplate  impossibilities, 
Buch  as  a  sudden  relenting  on  the 
part  of^  old  Beaton,  for  flints  never 
thaw ;  but  even  his  exorbitant  pride, 
-which  is  the  offspring  of  prosperity, 
may  be  humbled.  My  knowledge  of 
Bach  matters  is  very  limited,  but  I 
bave  heard  it  whispered  that  the 
gentleman  is  by  no  means  so  wealthy 
as  was  supposed,  and,  of  course,  his 
eng^ements  must  be  enormous." 

'^  Supposing  that  it  were  so,  Carl- 
ton, which  it  would  be  uncharitable 
to  desire— because,  though  Mr  Bea- 
ton has  used  me  ill,  I  could  not 
rejoice  over  his  misfortune — I  do  not 
see  what  difference  that  would  make 
in  my  favour." 

^  Ah !  I  ^ceive  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
matters  in  regard  to  the  Beaton 
&mily.  You  must  not  imagine  that 
the  young  men  whom  you  saw  in 
attendance  on  Miss  Beaton  are  her 
sole  admirers.  Were  you  in  the 
habit  of  fre<][uenting  the  clubs,  you 
would  ere  this  have  learned  that  the 
favourite  for  the  heiress-stakes — to 
use  the  polite  phraaeolof^  of  modem 
society — ^is  the  young  'mx\  of  Pent- 
land,  son  to  the  impoverished  Duke 
of  Dryfesdale.  He  is  said  to  be  quite 
a  harmless  lad,  who  has  borne  the 
reverses  of  fortune  with  remarkable 
equanimity— a  virtue  mainly  attri- 
butable to  his  peculiar  temperament, 
for  those  who  know  him  best  declare 
that  he  has  no  more  feeling  than  a 
tortoise.  He  takes  everything  coolly, 
with  the  passive  fatalism  of  a  Moham- 
medan ;  and  might  appropriately  be 
likened  to  a  weTl-fomished  railway- 
carriage,  which  will  roll  along  at  the 


rate  of  forty  miles  in  the  hour  when 
coupled  to  an  en^ne,  but  which  is 
of  Itself  utterly  mcapable  of  pro- 
gression. He  dresses  unexception- 
ably,  talks  conventionally,  offends 
noDodv,  and  excites  but  little  envy. 
Therefore  he  is  esteemed  as  a  sort  of 
model  young  man,  who  possibly  may 
not  be  a  genius,  but  wno  is  certain, 
if  he  survives  lus  father,  to  be  a  duke. 
What  he  lacks  is  money ;  and  he  has 
no  chance  of  supplying  that  want 
except  through  matrimony.  Mary 
Beaton  is  supposed  to  be  a  great 
heiress ;  and  as— though  I  need  hard- 
ly insist  upon  that  point  to  you— her 
beauty  and  accomplishments  would 
adorn  the  highest  rank,  Pentland 
has  come  forward  as  her  suitor.  Mr 
Beaton,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
move  neaven  and  earth  to  bring 
about  that  alliance.  I  say.  as  a 
matter  of  course;  because  numan 
nature  exhibits  itself  everywhere 
with  miraculous  uniformity,  undis- 
turbed by  creed  or  climate ;  and  the 
British  merchant  who  barters  his 
daughter  in  order  that  she  ma^  have 
rank  and  title,  is  on  a  par  with  the 
Circassian  chief  who  sends  his  child 
to  the  seraglio  of  the  Sultan." 

"  And  this  Lord  Pentland— what 
does  Mary— Miss  Beaton  think  of 
himr 

"  She  rui;ards  him  pretty  much  as 
you  regard  your  watch— an  imple- 
ment to  measure  time  by.  In  his 
e^es,  she  is  the  agreeable  representa- 
tive of  half  a  million  or  more.  He 
would,  if  absolutely  necessary,  pro- 
pose to  Tisiphone  herself,  in  order  to 
secure  the  like  amount :  but  I  make 
no  doubt  that  he  finas  a  sort  of 
torpid  pleasure  in  addressing  a  rich 
Aglaia.  But  if  the  money,  which  is 
his  motive  power,  should  disappear, 
Pentland  will  come  to  a  stand-still. 
Domestic  happiness  is  not  his  aim. 
Banish  consols  and  dividends,  and 
you  will  find  him  perfectly  heart- 
whole,  questing  about  for  some  other 
unfortunate  young  woman  possessed 
of  a  large  fortune  realised  by  trade ; 
and  doubtless,  in  the  long-run,  he 
will  be  successful,  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  commerce  can  rarely  resist 
the  fascinations  of  aristocratic  court- 
ship." 

"  Then  what  do  you  counsel  ? " 

"Patience,  Norman !  — patience, 
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tliafc  often  leads  to  reBults  which  no 
violent  enei^y  can  achieve.  Do  not 
look  so  dolorous.  I  mean  not  to 
propose  that  you  should  linger  on 
mtnout  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
lady  of  your  love,  or  even  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  interview.  It  would  be 
too  cruel  to  deprive  yon  altogether 
of  the  benefit  or  the  sunshine.  The 
Stanhopes  have  taken  a  house  in 
London  for  the  season,  and  will  be 
here  immediately.  I  snail  let  Amy, 
who  is  true  as  steel,  into  the  secret 
— ^nothing  like  a  female  auxiliary  in 
such  cases— and  you  may  rely  upon 
it,  she  will  befriend  you  to  the  ut- 
most of  her  power.  What  matters 
it  that  the  arrogant  old  merchant 
has  forbidden  you  to  enter  his  house  f 
He  cannot  interfere  with  the  Ck)l- 
onePs  establishment,  and  there  I  can 
insure  you  a  welcome.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  punctilious 
with  such  a  Brabantio.  I  can  re- 
spect a  man  who  throws  down  his 
gauntlet  according  to  the  usages  of 
chivalry.  If  he  had  treated  you  as 
a  kinsman,  and  yet  intimated  that 
he  disapproved  or  your  attentions  to 
his  daugnter,  you  must,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  have  respected  his  mandate. 
But  this  has  been  a  base  and  even 
cowardly  attack,  and  has  absolved 
you  from  ordinary  restraint" 

"  QeoT^  you  rive  me  new  life ! 
I  shall  be  able,  then,  to  meet  her  9 
Be  assured,  I  shall  not  abuse  that 
inestimable  privilege." 

"What I  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  won*t  communicate  the  fact  of 
your  adoration  f    Bah  1    Please  to 


recollect  thst  we  have  nov  ^m^ 
plaoes.  A  few  months  ti^  1 1« 
the  faint-hearted  one,  and  joaToi 
the  ardent  adviser ;  sow  j<n  m 
Master  Timorous,  and  I  am  tkI^ 
doubtable  Greatheart.  Wfaat,]Bi& 
shall  we  let  you  be  carried  into  tbe 
castle  of  Giant  Denpairl  Paiik  tk 
thought !  We  shall  knock  the  ogie 
on  the  head,  raze  the  baildiogtoiti 
foundation,  and  celebrate  the  erent 
by  a  jolly  nuptial  feast,  at  iHiidi  mj 
Norman  shall  caper  like  a  kid  ob 
the  mountains  of  Gadwallader !  Asd 
now  fiirewell  for  the  preaeDi  Keq> 
your  heart  up;  and,  belierv  me, 
everything  win  go  well.  Oh,byt]»e 
way,  have  you  chanced  to  eDoomtc 
Lumley?" 

'^  Yes  ;  he  wants  us  both  to  dhie 
with  him  on  an  early  day." 

"  Then  do  yon  ^  it  for  aay  day 
you  pleaae,  and  let  me  knov.  IJot 
sooner,  however,  than  a  forti#t 
from  uie  present  time,  for  lam  un- 
der a  pressure  of  opbolsteij.  Doyov 
feel  better  now,  Norman  f 

"Better?  Yes— much,  much  better; 
thanks  to  you,  my  kind  asd  frusty 
friend."  _  .      ^_ 

« I  thought  so,"  said  Cariton.  "Htf 
science  of  homoeopathy  is  nxA  y^ 
fully  developed.  I  recently  «nght 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  dabbte  in 
minute  pills,  prescribiny  for  an  m- 
fortunate  patient  an  wfimteBimJ 
dose  of  Lachesis^  which  appetfw 
to  me  to  be  ominous  of  Afropa  i 
marvel  that  they  have  ^^J^ 
tempted  to  concentrate  the  TirtD» 
of  Speransa." 
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"  It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing,  Nor- 
man," said  Mr  Snearaway, "  to  know 
that  we  have  got  the  money  safe  and 
sound.  Mr  Beaton  may  have  be- 
haved ill  to  yon,  and  no  doubt  has 
done  so ;  but  this  early  settlement 
somewhat  redeems  him  in  my  opin- 
ion ;  for  prompt  payment,  like  cnar- 
ity,  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
IVe  transmitted  £40,000  tiirough 
Coutts  and  Co.,  to  lie  in  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  as  a  deposit  in 
your  name,  on  which  you  will  re- 
ceive the  ordinaiy  rate  of  interest, 
but  we  must  look  out  by-and-by  for 


a  more  profitable  investment  J«?^ 
pose  you  will^not  thinfc  of  mm 

'*TliatistheverythingIb»ve«tiD/ 

hearten.  With  forty thousttdP^"* 
one  should  be  able  to  purchwe  an  « • 
tensive  property  in  the  Hi|h)^* 

"  Doubtless ;  and  a  paupg  pK 
lation  into  the  bargain!  Wtttwi 
the  new  Poor-kw  Act  has  cmein^ 
full  effect  ItmayworkiireUenoQg 
in  the  south,  where  the  folk  we  ^»* 
to  labour,  and  can  get  plen^y^^^^ 
ployment;  but  it  will  be  a  »» 
scoui^ge  to  the  lairds  in  the  northem 


^Tid    remoter  districts.     The  High- 

isLXida   are  yer^  bonny  to  look  at  in 

tlie  summer-time,  but  I  never  would 

ad.'vlse  a  client  oi  mine  to  buy  land 

tliere,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  ex- 

X>eiid  in  improvements  as  muchaeain 

a.s  the  price  of  his  estate.    Stick  to 

tbe    ILiOwlaods,  I  advise  you;  and 

maybe,  one  of  those  days,  Imay  hear 

of  a  likely  purchase.** 

**  I  shall  always  be  glad,  Mr  Shear- 
a'way,  to  avail  myself  of  your  advice. 
IBut  tell  me^  have  you  seen  anything 
of  James  Littlewoo)** 

*•*  I  have  seen  him,  Norman,  and  a 
sore  sight  it  is !    The  poor  thing  is 
just  broken  down  with  dissipation — 
utterly  feckless.    When  he  saw  me 
he  shook  like  a  willow- wand ;  and 
when  I  asked  him  a  question  or  two 
Hbotit  bis  affairs — though  I  spoke  as 
kindly  as  I  could— began  to  blubber. 
I  doubt  he  is  in  a  very  bad  wa^. 
Bat  he  vows  and  declares  that  m 
money  matters  he  is  all  right.    I  in- 
quired if  he  had  any  debt,  but  he 
swore  positively  that  he  had  none.** 

"  That  is  veiy  strange !  He  con- 
fessed to  me  quite  distmctly  that  be 
had  signed  a  bill  for  several  hundred 
Xraunds.** 

'*  Then  he  must  either  be  telling  a 
lie,  or  he  has  found  out  some  way  of 
making  money  that  baffles  my  com- 
prehension. Do  you  think  he  can 
have  been  gambling  in  shares?** 

"  Why,  there  have  been  such  fluc- 
tuations of  late,  that  he  may  have 
made  a  lucky  hit.  Those  connected 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  are  forbidden 
to  specnlate,  but  I  daresay  he  is  not 
over-scrupulous  upon  that  score.** 

"Anyhow  it  looks  queer,**  said 
Shearaway ;  ^'  but  I  am  to  be  in  town 
for  three  weeks  yet^  and  I  shall  keep 
a  sharp  eye  upon  him.** 

In  toe  course  of  a  few  days  after- 
wards I  had  ample  reason  to  congra- 
tulate myself  that  I  had  not  yielded 
to  the  Bolicitations  of  Mr  fieaton. 
The  prices  of  the  northern  lines  began 
steaciily  to  decline,  in  consequence  of 
heavy  sales  that  were  forced  upon 
the  market  Within  a  week  from 
the  date  of  that  declension,  it  became 
publicly  known  that  the  decision  of 
the'committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
upon  a  point  of  great  magnitude,  was 
hostile  to  Mr  Beaton*s,  and  favourable 
to  a  riyal  company. 
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This  event  created  an  immense 
sensation  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
It  was  immediately  surmised  that 
there  must  have  been  foul  play— that 
some  one  in  the  confidence  of  the 
committee,  or  having  access  to  their 
documents,  must  have  betrayed  his 
trust ;  and  loud  and  awful  were  the 
denunciations  of  the  losers.  A  gross 
fraud  on  the  Stock  Exchange  creates, 
among  the  respectable  buying  and 
selling  community,  as  profound  a 
sensation  as  the  birth  of  an  infant  in 
a  nunnery.  In  both  cases  the  cor- 
porations, though  they  may  not  alto- 
gether have  escaped  the  venomed 
tongue  of  slander,  are  scandalised, 
and  most  justlv,  by  the  appearance 
of  an  unaeniaDle  token  of  frailty, 
which  reflects  upon  the  character  of 
the  order.  No  one  has  such  an  in- 
tense horror  of  being  bit  as  the  ha- 
bitual biter ;  and  beautiful  it  was  to 
hear  the  virtuous  indignation  of  Oapel 
Court  at  so  vile  a  breach  of  morals. 

No  doubt  the  offence,  supposing  it 
to  have  been  committed,  was  a  grave 
one,  and  demanded  inquiry.  I  had 
more  than  a  suspicion,  from  what 
had  fallen  from  Ewins,  that  Speed- 
well was  cognisant  of  the  nefarious 
transaction — if  so,  what  more  prob- 
able than  that  he  should  have  made 
a  tool  of  Littlewoo  %  Not  the  least 
terrible  result  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment is  the  moral  obliquity  which 
it  seems  to  produce  even  in  men 
whom  the  world  has  esteemed  the 
most  upright  and  honourable.  They 
will  risk  almost  anything  in  the  des- 
perate attempt  to  retrieve  themselves, 
and  very  often  throw  away  character 
in  addition  to  the  loss  of  fortune. 
James  Littlewoo  had  not  much  cha- 
racter to  lose,  and  little  principle  to 
sustain  him;  therefore  he  was  the 
more  likely  to  yield  to  temptations. 
His  declaration  to  Shearaway  that 
he  was  free  from  debt,  seemed  to  me, 
who  had  heard  him  tell  a  different 
story,  a  very  ugly  symptom. 

I  had  no  personal  interest  in  ex- 
piscating  the  details  of  this  fraudu- 
lent episode;  but  it  was  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  Qovemment,  against 
whom  all  sorts  of  unfounded  accusa- 
tions might  be  made,  and  the  public 
security  demanded  that  the  matter 
should  be  probed  to  the  bottom.  I 
therefore  considered  it  advisable  to 
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have  a  special  interview  with  Mr 
Oshome,  and  fonnd  him  at  his  villa. 

It  was  unneceaeaij  to  enter  into  a 
lengthened  explanation,  for  the  old 
gentleman  had  heard  the  nunoor, 
and  was  ready  to  discuss  the  subject. 

''  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  he  said, 
''  in  thinking  that  some  official  must 
have  playeof  the  spy.  Such  things 
are  not  so  common  now  as  they  once 
were,  but  I  could  tell  you  strange 
stories  of  what  used  to  take  place 
some  thirty  vears  ago.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments^ if  they  chose  to  pay  for 
it  might  have  accurate  information 
of  the  designs  of  the  Briti^  Cabinet 
I  do  not  mean  only  that  despatches 
and  State  documents  were  surrep- 
titiously copied,  but  even  private 
conversations  were  divulged  in  snite 
of  the  most  careful  precaution.  Me- 
chanism can  do  wonders.  Fouch6, 
who  had  a  first-rate  genius  for  such 
things,  was  c^isant  of  every  word 
spoken  in  the Emperor'sprivate apart- 
ment The  pabce  Master-of- Works 
was  in  his  pay,  and  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in  laying  down  an 
acoustic  pipe.  The  most  sagacious 
statesman  England  ever  knew  was 
Lord  Burleigh,  who  never  oi)ened  his 
mouth,  but  expressed  his  opinion  by 
a  shru^." 

'*  This,  I  take  it,  must  have  been  a 
case  of  pilfering  documents." 

"  Very  likely— pilfering,  or  getting 
access  to  them  by  means  of  duplicate 
keys.  Even  Chubb  cannot  guard 
against  accidenta'* 

*'I  presume  it  will  be  advisable, 
sir,  that  an  event  like  this,  which  is 
creating  much  sensation,  should  have 
prominent  notice  V* 

"  Of  course.  We  must  insist  upon 
the  necessity  for  a  rigorous  investi- 

gition,  as  such  an  escapade  is  calcn- 
ted  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole 
Eublic  service.  By  the  way,  do  you 
appen  to  know  who  have  profited 
most  by  the  operation  V* 

*^  It  appears  to  have  been  conducted 
chiefly  by  private  speculators." 

''Ah  !  Then  it  might  not  be  im- 
possible to  find  a  dua  But  that 
does  not  concern  us.  Well,  Mr  Sin- 
clair, have  you  anything  more  to  say 
in  the  way  of  business  9" 

"No,  sir;  but  I  confess  I  am 
anxious  about  this  matter.  The  fact 
is,  that  from  certain  circumstances 


which  have  eome  to  my  knowkte, 
I  have  a  strong  enuqpicion  as  to  ns 
delinquent" 

''The deuce  you  have!*  cried  Mr 
Osborne.  "My  good  fiiend,  if  you 
have  really  strong  grounds  for  sbb- 
incion,  I  don't  envy  you ;  for  in  that 
case  it  may  become  your  dnty  to 
communicate  them  to  the  Secr^sry 
of  State." 

"Not,  I  apprehend*  unless  the 
authorities  should  resolve  upon  oom- 
mendng  an  investigation." 

"That's  true  enough;  but  upon 
what  m>unds  does  vonr  snapidon 
rest  9  I  am  an  old  lawyer,  thoogh 
now  a  retired  one.  and  have  dose 
business  in  Bond  Street  in  my  day. 
If  you  have  no  objection  to  t»l  me 
what  you  Imow,  or  have  obserred,  I 
think,  from  my  experioioe  in  soldi 
mattcmL  that  I  can  form  a  shrewd 
guess  whether  yon  are  right  or  na" 

Having  the  most  complete  retisnee 
on  Mr  Osborne's  discretion,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  him  what  the  reader 
already  knows—Iittlewoo's  entsn^ 
ment  with  Speedwell,  and  the  ex- 
tremely si^incant  hints  which  the 
Jew  had  given  to  the  American. 

Mr  OsTOme  listened  to  the  nsna- 
tive  with  evident  interest^  and  then 
said, 

"I  agree  with  you,  Mr  Sinclair, 
that  there  is  here  ground  for  stroBg 
suspicion^  but  nothing  mora  There 
are  many  rascals  who  would  stick  at 
no  villany  in  order  to  come  by  pro- 
fitable imonnation ;  and  Speedvdl, 
from  your  description  of  mm,  must 
be  one  of  the  worst  of  his  trib& 
Evidently  he  has  got  that  poor  young 
fellow  entirely  in  his  huids,  and 
would  not  scruple,  for  his  own  pin, 
to  make  him  liable  to  ihe  penalties  of 
transportation.  But,  after  all,  there 
may  be  no  investigation,  at  least 
none  which  will  be  announced  to  the 

gublic  It  is  sometimes  wiser  to 
ush  up  a  scandal  than  to  make  a 
noise  aoout  it ;  and  I  think  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  be  extremely 
unwilling  to  admit  that  there  has 
bc^n  any  such  laxity  in  its  arrange- 
ments as  would  enable  a  subordinate 
to  betray  them.  But  if  yoa  have  any 
regud  for  that  unhappy  youth,  get 
him  out  of  the  way  as  iist  as  you 
can," 
"That  is  my  anxious  wish,  Mr 
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pstKMme.  But  his  father's  partner 
ill  l>u8ineBs,  who  is  now  in  London, 
is  the  proper  person  to  make  such 
arra.njgement8>" 

**  Undoubtedly.  Now,  Mr  Sinclair, 
"will  yovL  take  a  stroll  through  the 
gardens  r 

I  agreed ;  and  in  the  course  of  our 
^w&llc  informed  Mr  Osborne  of  the 
recent  change  in  my  fortunes.  The 
old  ^ntleman  was  warm  in  his  con- 
gratulations, and  yery  much  pleased 
to  learn  that  I  had  no  immediate 
intention  of  throwing  up  my  engage- 
ment. 

*'  Yon  are  doing  what  is  best  and 
'wiaest  for  yourself,"  he  said.    "Be- 
lieve me,  you  would  become  quite 
•wretched  were  you  left  without  occu- 
pation ;  for  you  are  just  at  the  time 
of  life  when  work  is  an  absolute  ne- 
ceesity — it  clears  the  brain,  ripens 
the  understanding,  and  is  as  health- 
ful to  the  mind  of  man  as  exercise  is 
to  his  bodj.    Idleness  is  the  mother 
of    mischief — an   excellent   adage, 
which  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  impress 
upon  Attie  Faunce.    When  you  get 
well  up  in  years,  you  may,  if  so  dis- 
posed, follow  my  example— assume 
long  gaiters  and  a  spud,  and  indulge 
in  tne  delusion  that  you  are  a  first- 
rate  experimental  farmer.    I  daresay 
that  sort  of  thing  appears  ridiculous 
to  many ;  but  it  is  a  foible  of  old  age, 
and  a  very  innocent  one.    There  is  a 
decided  pleasure  in  pottering  among 
turnips ;  and  I  can  quite  enter  into 
the  feelines  of  the  respectable  Cincin- 
natuB.     You  know. he  was  upwards 
of  eighty  when  they  dragged  him 
from  his  plough  to  assume  the  office 
of  dictator.    I  make  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  excellent  old  man 
swore  frightfully  when  they  divorced 
him  from  his  clover." 

"  My  own  inclinations,  Mr  Osborne, 
would  lead  me  to  retreat  somewhat 
earlier  to  country  quarters." 

"  I  advise  you  to  get  a  wife  before 
you  make  any  movement  of  the  kind. 
A  solitary  hearth  is  dreary  enough  in 
towns— in  the  country  it  must  be 
utterly  unbearable.  I  suppose  if  vou 
settle  down  it  will  be  in  the  north,  a 
region  of  which  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge ;  but^  books  are  to  be 
trusted,  eive  me  Hampstead  or  High- 
gate  rather  than  the  most  romantic 
Uighlcuid   glen,  where   the  people 


speak  no  English,  and  have  a  cordial 
detestation  of  breeches.  My  good 
friend!  if  you  were  left  alone  m  such 
a  place  for  three  months,  you  would 
find  your  intellect  gradually  depart- 
ing, and  premature  old  age  settling 
upon  your  shoulders,  like  the  fiendish 
companion  of  Sinbaa.  They  say  that 
the  Highlanders  consume  a  vast 
amount  of  whisky — I  don't  wonder 
at  it.  Men  must  have  some  occnpa^ 
tion ;  and  solitude  is  a  strdng  incen- 
tive to  the  bottle.*' 

"  Then,  Mr  Osborne,  company — 
which  is  often  regarded*  as  synony- 
mous with  conviviality  —  has  been 
much  belied." 

"  That  is  my  thorough  conviction. 
The  love  of  society  may,  no  doubt, 
lead  to  occasional  transgression ;  but 
the  great  majority  of  sots  are  men  of 
solitary  habits.  But  this  is  a  stupid 
kind  of  discussion  to  follow  imme- 
diately on  such  an  announcement. 
So  Mr  Richard  Beaton  proves  to  be 
a  cousin  of  yours?  Faith!  I  doubt 
if  he  would  relish  the  connection,  if 
he  could  trace  to  their  source  the 
hard  hits  at  railway  mismanagement 
that  have  been  made  by  a  certain 
pen." 

"  The  knowledge  of  that,  sir,  would 
make  no  difference  in  our  relative 
position.  There  has  been  a  complete 
rupture  between  us." 

^'Eh!  How  was  thatl"  said  Mr 
Osborne. 

"The  explanation  is  easy.  Mr 
Beaton  wished  me  to  take  payment 
of  my  bequest  in  shares,  but  I  pre- 
ferred the  currency." 

"  Capital !"  cried  Osborne.  "  Now, 
my  dear  boy,  you  have  undergone 
the  expertTnentum  crucisj  for,  I  war- 
rant, Beaton  would  do  his  very  best 
to  drive  you  to  the  wall.  But  you 
carried  your  point  1" 

"Yes,  sir,  Mr  Beaton  behaved 
most  honourably  with  regard  to  the 
settlement;  but,  though  admitting 
my  claim,  ne  thought  It  to  use  lan- 
guage so  offensive  that  henceforward 
we  must  be  strangers." 

"  I  believe  you ;  for  I  know  him  to 
be  a  most  arrogant  and  inconsiderate 
man.  I  am  glad,  though,  that  you  are 
out  of  the  scrape,  for  difficulties  are 
gathering  round  him.  Though  I  do 
not  now  personally  practise  as  asolici- 
tor,  I  have  still  a  diare  in  my  old  firm, 
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which  has  intimate  connections  with 
Lombard  Street ;  and  Beaton's- paper, 
however  high  he  may  hold  his  head, 
is  not  exactly  the  kind  I  would  pass 
without  strict  examination  of  the 
indorsements." 

"  Yet  the  world  gives  him  credit 
for  the  possession  of  enormous 
wealth," 

"The  world,  Sinclair,  therein  re- 
sembles individuals,  who  commonly 
judge  from  appearances,  and  do  not 
take  the  niins  to  inquire  any  further. 
It  was  Beaton's  misfortune  to  be 
uniformly  lucky  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career,  and  that  haa  turned  his 
head.  It  is  the  way  with  all  specu- 
lators ;  they  never  know  when  to 
stop.  He  is  ambitious  too,  after  his 
own  fashion.  I  hear  it  said  that  he 
wishes  to  get  a  coronet  for  his 
daughter.** 


[Dec 

^Such.  I  believe,  la  the  gaoai 
report."  I  replied. 

"^  Ah,  then,  be  had  better  kae  no 
time  in  completing  ihe  arraBge- 
ments,**  said  Mr  Osbonie.  *^i^ 
yet,  that  is  a  foolish  and  ratber  cruel 
remark ;  for  men  who  wed  sokly  lor 
money  are  rarely  otherwise  estima- 
te ;  and  if,  after  marriage,  it  8h<»Id 
be  discovered  that  the  poor  girl  it 
not  to  be  an  heiress,  her  lot  wo^  be 
one  of  wretchedness.  The  fine  folks 
who  now  £sLwn  upon  her  would  tesr 
her  to  pieces  without  remorse.  Ko ; 
I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr  Beaton  may 
be  baulked  in  that  attempt" 

"  Amen !"  was  my  mute  ejaiRila- 
tion ;  but  I  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  say  anything  further  opera 
that  subject,  and  the  conversation 
gradually  'diverged  into  another 
channel 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL— JEW  ANI)  GEKTZLE. 


Shortly  after  this  I  obtained  an- 
other glimpse  of  the  interesting  Mr 
Speedwell. 

I  was  returning  homewards  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  when  a  sudden 
thunder-plump  forced  me  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Burlington  Arcade.  I 
tried  to  hail  a  cab,  but  every  vehicle 
seemed  to  be  engaged,  so  I  had  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  remain  in  the  ob- 
scure and  nearly  deserted  passage. 
Presently  there  entered  a  well-dressed 
man,  followed  closely  by  a  person, 
whose  shabby  garments  and  battered 
hat  gave  token  of  extreme  poverty. 
They  faced  round  towards  the  street ; 
and  I,  standing  at  a  window  dose 
by,  could  not  avoid  hearing  their 
conversation. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
following  me  in  this  manner  ?'*  said 
Mr  Speedwell  (for  I  instantly  re- 
cognised that  worthy),  in  a  harsh  and 
imperious  tone.  '*'Sdeath!  things 
have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  a 
gentleman  cannot  walk  through  the 
streets  of  London  without  being  mo- 
lested by  vagrants !  Do  you  think 
to  bully  me  out  of  money  by  trotting 
at  my  heels,  you  mangy  and  disre- 
putable cur  ?  Get  along  with  you— 
vanish  this  instant,  else  I  shall  hand 
you  over  to  the  police." 

"Ah,  for  the  love  of  God,  Mr 


Speedwell,  do  hare  compassioii  on 
me  !**  saia  the  man,  in  a  humble  and 
very  piteous  voice.  "Give  me  a 
little  charity,  but  a  shilling  or  two, 
please,  for  this  one  night,  and  I  won't 
trouble  you  again — indeed,  I  will  not 
It*s  but  little  I  ask,  Mr  Speedwell ; 
and  you  know  I  never  bagged  from 
you  before,  nor  would  I  ^  so  now, 
were  I  not  driven  almost  mad  by 
miseiy.  My  poor  wife  is  ill  with 
ague,  lyiuff  on  straw  in  a  garret,  and 
three  children  are  croucmng  beside 
her,  shivering  with  cold,  and  with- 
out a  morsel  to  put  into  their 
mouths.  Ah^  dear  sir,  do  have  a 
little  mercy ! " 

"Curse  you!"  replied  Speedw^, 
savagely.  "  Don*t  stand  there  whim- 
pering about  your  wife  and  brats! 
It  is  such  fellows  as  yon  that  swell 
the  poor-rate&  You  can*t  earn  bread 
for  yourselves,  and  yet  you  must 
needs  be^t  paupers.  No— Fm  wrong 
in  one  thm^.  You  can  earn  brea^ 
and  something  better,  but  ]rou  wont 
do  it,  though  employment  is  thrown 
in  your  way.  You  see,  Flusher,  I 
know  a  little  more  about  you  .than 
you  were  probably  aware  of." 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr  Speedwell,"  replied 
the  other,  "  I  would  do  anything— 
that  is,  anything  that  is  right  and 
honest^for  the  mere  fraction  of  a 
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^^cfe^jre.  God  knows,  I  am  not  idly 
^Kfc<2liDed.  If  I  could  only  maintaiii 
'xxxy  wife  and  children,  I  would  work 
^sfe^rder  than  any  slave  in  the  United 
Sti^ites  of  America — and  I  often  wish 
't.li&t  I  was  one,  for  the  slave  is  fed 
si^Yid  tended,  while  the  freeman  rots 
«kxid  starves." 

**  A  very  pret^   sentence,"   said 
Speedwell,  sneeringly,  "which  you 
^ad    better  reserve  for  your  next 
Ohartiat  harangue.    I  tell  you  it  is 
of  no  use  bothering  me.    I  shall  not 
S^^c  you  one  penny  even  to  get  rid 
of  you,  which  I  freely  confess  I  am 
stnxioas  to  do,  because  the  odour  ez- 
lialed  from  your  garments,  now  that 
'tbey  are  wet,  is  most  infernally  nau- 
seous.   So  be  off  without  further  ado. 
IToix  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you 
can  have  a  job  if  you  choose  to  ao- 
cept  it.    If  you  are  obstinate,  and  if 
your  brats  perish  from  starvation, 
you  alone  are  responsible." 

"  Then  God  help  me  ! "  cried  the 
unhai>py  supplicant,  "  for  never  was 
man  in  a  sorer  strait !  Will  you 
not  give  me  one  shilling—but  one, 
Mr  Speedwell,  that  I  may  take  home 
a  loaf  of  bread  to  my  children  1 " 

"  Not  a  stiver,"  replied  the  Jew. 
"  Yon  have,  I  understand,  been  very 
eloauent  upon  the  subject  of  the  big 
loaf— you  will  be  all  the  better  of  a 
practical  lesson  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  the  means  to  buy  one, 
whether  it  be  big  or  smalL  And  the 
shilling,  which  you  have  so  patheti- 
cally requested,  shall  go  to  the  driver 
of  that  cab,  who  has  just  responded 
to  my  signal.  Gro  home,  Mr  Flusher, 
and  reflect  seriously  upon  your  duties 
as  a  husband  and  a  father." 

So  saying,  Mr  Speedwell  rushed 
towai-ds  the  arrestea  vehicle. 

The  men  of  our  country  are  not 
jnuch  given  to  pantomime.  They  do 
not  express  b^  outward  gestures  their 
inward  emotions,  as  is  tne  case  with 
the  French  and  Italians ;  and,  owing 
to  that  peculiarity,  it  has  sometimes 
been  allej^ed  that  the  Saxon  race  is 
deficient  m  sympathy  and  in  feeling. 
That  is  a  vast  mistake;  for  quiet- 


ism is  the  characteristic  of  deep  and 
genuine  passion.  It  is  no  proof  of  a 
man*s  sincerity  or  of  his  affection  for 
the  lost,  that  he  shall  tear  his  hair, 
beat  his  breast,  or  give  any  other  vio- 
lent manifestation  of  affliction,  llie 
sorrow  which  lies  heavy  on  his  heart 
is  too  profound  for  histrionic  dis- 
play; and  the  sorely-stricken  man. 
with  the  instinct  of  the  wounded 
deer,  retires  from  the  companv  and 
shuns  the  observation  of  his  fellows. 
I  caught,  however,  a  glimpse  of  this 

for  man  Flusher^s  face,and  never  did 
see  agony  more  strongly  depicted. 
I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  My  friend,"  I  said,  "  there  is  a 
heaven  above  us  all,  and  God  sends 
aid  to  those  who  believe  and  trust  in 
Him.  I  know  nothing  about  you, 
but  I  have  heard  enough,  though 
from  no  curiosity,  of  your  conversa- 
tion with  the  man  who  has  just  gone 
away,  to  satisfy  me  that  you  are  in 
grievous  necessity.  Take  this  coin, 
and  go  home  and  comfort  your 
family." 

I  gave  him  a  sovereign  ;  and  how- 
ever well  the  poor  man  might  have 
sustained  denial,  the  gift  was  almost 
too  much  for  him,  for  he  broke  into 
a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

"  Not  a  word  more  to-night,"  said 
I.  "No  thanks— you  cannot  con- 
tain yourself.  Come  to-morrow,  if 
you  will,  or  next  day,  to  my  rooms 
—here  is  my  card— and  perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for 
you.  Meanwhile,  hie  home.  Wife 
and  children  are  beyond  all  the  riches 
of  the  universe." 

"God*s  blessing  be  upon  you, 
whoever  you  are  1 "  cried  the  man. 
"  My  dear  wife— my  poor  children — 
they  will  not  perish  from  want.  Ob, 
sir !— if  you  only  knew '* 

"  Home— home  ! "  said  I.  "  Waste 
no  time  in  talking  now.  I  can  hear 
your  history  hereafter." 

He  seized  and  wrung  my  hand 
with  a  force  which  I  hardly  should 
have  expected  from  a  man  of  so  at- 
tenuated a  frame,  and  then  darted 
from  the  Arcade. 


OBAPTER  XXXVm. — ^HISTORT  OF  A  CLKVER  UAH. 


A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Flusher 
presented  himself  at  my  rooms.    The 


appearance  of  the  poor  fellow  was 
somewhat  altered  for  the  better ;  at 
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all  eyents,  there  was  nothing  abont 
him  to  excite  disgust,  thooe^  much 
to  awaken  compassion.  Evidently 
he  was  no  habitoal  b^icgar,  for  he 
used  none  of  that  lugnbrioos  cant 
which  is  the  language  of  confirmed 
mendicitjr.  He  told  me  that,  since 
our  meeting  in  the  Arcade,  be  had 
been  successful  in  recovering  a  small 
debt,  which  had  enabled  him  to  get 
better  covering  for  his  wife,  whose 
health,  he  thought,  was  improving ; 
and  he  spoke  as  if  he  regarded  the 
future,  not  cheerfully  perhaps,  but,  at 
any  rate,  without  despondency. 

There  was  something  in  the  man's 
manner  that  ^ve  me  a  favourable 
impression.  Ue  was  neither  obse- 
quious nor  forward,  but  expressed 
himself  with  the  ease  of  a  person 
who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world,  and  had  associated  with 
people  of  education.  Some  of  his 
remarks,  which  were  shrewd  and 
^sensible,  evinced  a  knowledge  of 
mankind  and  an  amount  of  intorm&- 
tion  much  greater  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  stood  apparent- 
ly so  low  in  the  social  scale;  and 
when  I  indicated  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  previous  history 
he  manifested  no  reluctance,  but  be- 
gan the  following  narrative : — 

**  I  make  no  doubt,  sir^  from  what 
you  observed  the  other  nighty  when  I 
was  driven  by  extreme  necessity  to 
supplicate  help  from  yonder  man  who 
has  no  compassion  in  his  nature,  that 
you  regarded  me  as  a  desperate  and 
hardened  be^^ar.  If  so,  the  more 
honour  to  you  for  having  eiven  me 
relief.  You  believed,  at  all  events, 
that  I  told  no  falsehood  when  I  said 
that  my  wife  and  children  were 
starving ;  and  though  there  are  some 
men,  passing  for  devout  and  sincere 
Christians,  who  refuse  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  bestow  charity  upon 
a  common  beggar,  I  am  sure  the^  do 
not  act  according  to  the  spirit  or  the 
Bible.  The  prayer  of  the  beggar 
never  sounded  in  vain  in  the  ears  of 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles;  and  even 
the  habitual  impostor  may  be  re- 
duced so  low  as  to  have  a  fair  claim 
on  the  sympathies  of  the  benevolent 
Pardon  my  presumption  for  begin- 
ning with  something  that  may  be  too 
like  a  homily.  What  I  mean  to  say  is 
this,  that  even  the  most  abject  beggar 


[Det 

is  still  a  man,  who  is  nrivikged  b 
cry  to  God  from  the  osplh  of  bb 
wretchedness;  andif aojlmrtk 
cry,  and  steel  their  hearts  «giast  it, 
they  offend  the  mercy  witfaoat  vtid 
no  one  can  see  salvation. 

^^  I  was  not  alwajrs  the  degraded 
and  impoverished  bong  yoo  wbold, 
thongh  I  never  found  myself  in  vim 
are  usually  termed  easy  drc&m- 
BtanoesL  Had  I  acted  like  most  of 
my  contemporariee^  the  men  vitk 
whom  I  started  in  the  TStt  of  life, 
and  applied  myself  to  some  rqmtabie 
trade  or  caHing,  I  thmk  I  dioold 
hare  been  succ«fuL  I  am  not  i 
careless  or  extravagant  man,  and  I 
never  threw  away  money,  when  I 
had  it— which  was  very  eddoo- 
upon  sensual  indulgeneea  I  am  not 
a  drunkard :  I  abhor  sottidi  ha)Ht8, 
and  years  have  gone  by  aioee  I  lifted 
a  glass  of  gin  to  mv  lipa  I  never 
committed  a  crime  toat  ooold  bring 
upon  me  the  chastisancnt  of  the  kw. 
No  man  living  can  sav  that  I  ever 
attempted  to  swindle  him.  Ibare 
tried  to  act  uprirfitly-ye%  «w  Iwn- 
ourably— with  what  reaolt  yon  maj 
perceive,  by  my  threadbare,  or  rather 
ragged  coat,  and  myBhoetFM«« 
no  longer  impervious  to  the  mud  « 
London.  ,      .  .r.    • 

"You  may  wonder  at  tto  ar. 
The  explanation  is  quite  sim^^  1 
wasregarded,from  my  eariyyOTth,« 
a  sort  of  phenomenon-B  wonfm 
clever  creature.  My  father,  who  ^ 
a  shipowner  in  Newcag«lfr-I™fW 
child  of  his  old  i«»-*^«»*i5M 
prfect  prodigy.    I  T^^^'^'Zn 
have  my  own  way  m  the  nw^/ 
which  perhaps  did  no,gn»tb»r^ 
though  the  dearold  woman  whopw; 
side?  there  aminaUy  tajdf?^ 
resignation  on  accm/fl^^wf  uk- 
tiousness  of  the  bairn.*  Thi^  how- 
ever, was  a  mere  threat)  W  ^ 
I  was  promoted  to  a  jwket  ana 
corduroys,  my  existence  m^J*^ 
been  a  serious  annoyancew  t^ 
friends  of  my  father. .  ThejMjeTe, 
for  the  most  part,  qmet,  ^J^ 
money-making  men,  whose  w^ « 
was  limited  to  share-lists,  »d  vw 
were  accustomed,  over  Uieff  Pf" 
wine,  to  talk  of  nothing  bnt^ttj^ 
or  fall  of  marketsL   You  will  lewiJI 
imagine  that  they  were  not  mncn^«^ 
lighted  either  by  my  i      "^ 
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or  my  recitations  —  indeed,  I  once 
overheard  one  of  them  mutter  to  his 
neifi^hboar,  '  That  boy  will  certainly 
be  hanged  1 ' 

"I  was  sent  to  school,  where  I 
made  some  progress  in  letters,  being 
diatioguished  for  proficiencyin  spont- 
ingj  and  the  fabrication  of  verses, 
which,  though  doubtless  very  bad, 
were   considered  by  my  master  as 
proofs  of  decided  genius.    I  was  ap- 
prenticed to  no  trs^e ;  indeed,  I  had 
no  inclination  for  any  kind  of  labori- 
ooB  employment.    I  believed  that  I 
sbonld  ultimately  inherit  money,  and 
I  did  not  care  to  work  for  more.    So 
I  Jed  an  indolent  kind  of  life  until  I 
was  upwards  of  twenty,  when  my 
poor  father  sickened  and  died.     He 
was  an  amiable  but  somewhat  easy 
man,  who  never  looked  very  closely 
into  his  affairs—the  worse  for  me,  as, 
on  investigation,  it  appeared  that  his 
liabilities  were  greater  than  his  assets. 
Everything  wasswept  away  by  his  cre- 
ditors, and  I  wasleft  to  begin  die  world 
wi^  scarce  a  shilliog  in  my  pocket. 
"I  comforted   myself  with   the 
thought  that  I  was  no  worse  off  than 
hun£eds  of  others,  and  resolved  to 
settle  to  work  with  energy  and  per- 
severance.    So,  in  the  first  instance. 
I  applied  for  employment  to  the  old 
firiends  of  my  fattier,  never  doubting 
for  one  moment  that  I  would  readily 
procure  a  seat  in  a  counting-house. 
I  might  as  well  have  asked  them  to 
tsJce  me  into  partnership!    I  was 
much  too  clever,  they  said,  for  the 
situation  of  a  clerk.     I  was  a  youns 
man  of  genius,  and,  as  such,  coula 
not  be  expected  to  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  making   out  invoices. 
They  were  profoundly  sorry,  but  they 
really  had  no  room  or  occasion  for  a 
poet  oh  their  establishments  1    Such 
were  the  answers  I  received  from 
^tlemen  who  had  dined  once  a- week 
m  company  with  my  father  for  more 
than  twenty  years.    I  began  to  feel 
alarmed.    *0f  a  verity,'  thought  I. 
'this  same  genius  must  be  a  fatal 
gift,  for,  whether  I  have  it  or  no, 
the  mere  reputation  of  possessing 
it  stands  between  me  and  my  daily 
breeui ! '    I  then  thought  of  applying 
for  a  situation  as  usher  or  under- 
teacher  in  a  school,  and  made  my 
obeisance  to  a  D.D.  who  had  adver- 
tised for  a. helper. 

f 


***Oan  you  make  verses,  young 
man  )'  said  the  portly  dignitary. 

"  *  Certainly,  sir,*  was  my  reply, 

"'In  Dochmiacs,  and  Trochaic 
Tetrameters)' 

'' '  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  I  do  not 
comprehend  the  intricacies  of  the 
Qreek  measures.' 

*' '  Then  I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing.' 

''  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  I  sat  down 
to  write  an  article  for  a  popular  re- 
view. The  manuscript  was  returned, 
with  a  polite  intimation  that  it  woula 
not  suit  I  tried  the  newspapers,  and 
gained  admission  to  Poet's  Comer; 
but,  alas !  beyond  the  empty  honour 
I  received  nothing;  and  poets  are  not 
chameleons~-tbey  will  not  thrive  and 
fatten  upon  air.  In  brief,  I  could 
find  no  suitable  employment  in  New- 
castle. 

'^'It  seems  to  me.  Flusher,'  said 
one  of  the  few  friends  who  still  ad- 
hered to,  and,  I  think,  really  compas- 
sionated me— Mt  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  too  well  known  in  this  place. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  envy,  and  not 
much  less  malignity,  in  the  world ; 
and  people  who  remember  that  you 
held  your  head  rather  high  before 
misfortune  came,  and  sneered  at  their 
pursuits,  are  gkd  to  se^  you  brought 
to  bay.  You  had  better  leave  this. 
I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  a  corre- 
spondent in  Glasgow,  who  perhaps 
may  be  able  to  find  you  a  situation.' 

"I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  com- 
ply; so  I  started  for  Glasgow.  I 
found  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  was 
recommended  in  his  counting-house. 
I  gave  him  the  letter.    He  r^  it. 

*'' Humph ! '  said  he,  'a  landlouper, 
nae  doubt!  What  are  ye  fit  for, 
young  man  9' 

"'Any  employment,  sir,  that  you 
may  chance  to  requira' 

"'Ony thing?  That  means  nae- 
thing,  or  my  name's  no  Watty  Govan. 
Ken  ye  ought  about  shirtings )' 

"  •  No,  sir ;  but  I  could  learn.' 

" '  Nae  doubt  of  that ;  but  ye  canna 
expect  me  to  pay  for  your  schuling; 
ye  may  gang  your  wa's.  But  stop ! 
ye're  frae  Newcastle,  and  that's  a 
mining  district— I  advise  ye  to  step 
down  to  Airdrie.  It's  a  rising  place, 
and  maybe  you'll  find  employment 
there.' 

"So  Heaven  help  me,  I  knew  no 
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more  aboat  mines  than  I  did  of  conic 
sectiona.  Airdrie,  therefore,  was  as 
unlikely  a  spot  for  me  to  prosper  in 
as  Laputa.  I  roamed  for  a  whole 
day,  nearly  distracted,  through  the 
damp  streets  and  dingy  atmosphere 
of  the  western  Scottish  metropolis, 
sustaining  myself  with  the  cheapest 
food— for  by  that  time  my  coin  was 
nearly  exhausted—until  I  came  be- 
neath the  flaring  lamps  of  a  theatre. 

"  *  There's  a  pass  cheque  for  any- 
body who  want«  it ! '  cried  a  Glasgow 
buck,  tossing  the  bit  of  pasteboard 
away.  Perhaps  the  action  was  not 
very  honourable,  but  as  the  ticket 
fell  at  my  feet,  I  picked  it  up,  and, 
without  challenge,  was  admitted  to 
the  boxes. 

'*  The  audience  was  scanty ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  the  company  was  a 
very  poor  one.  The  walking  gentle- 
man and  lover  was  a  ricketty  lad 
with  a  lisp,  who  mi^ht  have  been  a 
waiter  in  a  country  inn.  The  bene- 
volent father  was  about  as  affable  as 
the  keeper  of  a  turnpike.  The  hero 
was  a  consummate  ranter;  the  low 
comedian  a  bad  speciman  of  Cock- 
aigne ;  the  tragedy  queen  a  powerful 
scold ;  and  the  soubrette  evidently  a 
minx.  The  life  of  the  company  was 
the  managef,  a  queer  gaunt  old  fel- 
low, who  rattled  through  his  part 
without  caring  for  adherence  to  the 
text,  and  sometimes  gave  a  zest  to 
the  otherwise  dull  performance  by 
addressing  sarcastic  remarks  to  the 
occupants  of  the  gallery,  which  were 
responded  to  \}j  roars  of  laughter 
ana  a  battery  of  orange-peel. 

"  •  WeU,'  thought  I, '  if  fellows  like 
these  can  get  an  engagement,  why 
should  I  despair)  I  mav  not  exactly 
be  a  Eean  or  a  Macreaay.  but  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  I  can  act  better  than 
any  member  of  that  companv.  Since 
the  commercial  world  will  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  me,  why  should  I  not 
become  an  actor)' 

"  Full  of  this  idea,  I  requested  an 
interview  with  the  manager  when 
the  performances  were  concluded, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  dressing- 
room  of  that  worthy.  He  was  ex- 
changing the  raiment  of  Sir  William 
Wallace  fur  the  garb  of  the  nine- 
teenth ceatwTj, 

"'What  brinffs  thee  hither,  cava- 
liero,  ho?'  cried  he,  divesting  him- 


self of  a  pasteboard  emraas.  IduraU 
mention  that,  at  times,  the  maaiger 
discarded  the  use  of  the  ot^auj 
speech  of  mortals,  exuressing  hiasclT 
in  blank  verse,  which  ne  poured  foA 
with  marvellous  fluency. 

^  *  I  wish,  sir,'  said  I, '  to  join  yoar 
company,  if  there  shooid  happa,  to 
be  a  vacancy.' 

'*' Aha !  a  new  recruit  forThenkT 
line ! '  cried  the  manager.  '  Vfjutx 
stand  forth  and  let  me  view  ^ee,  lad ! 
— A  likely  form,  with  tbews  aad 
sinews  good.  An  eye  like  Muft— 
no,  hang  it,  I  don't  mean  that  .<— Aa 
eye  that  hath  a  language  of  its  own. 
Demeanour,  gesture,  such  as  fits  a 
man  ;  a  voice  not  raoooua.  Tdl  me, 
^tle  youth— Hast  ever  fdt  the  pa- 
tume  of  the  lamps,  or  trod  in  ecstsey 
the  scenic  floor  t ' 

**  *  No,  sir ;  I  am  quite  new  to  the 
profession.' 

"  *  That's  stranse  indeed,  and  pass- 
inff  pitiful!'  re^ed  the  manager. 
*  Yet  si^  I  not  to  thee.  Begone,  de- 
part! Not  in  one  day  did  royal  Rome 
arise.  What  1  was  not  Boacins  onee 
a  country  clown  I  And  genUe  Shakes- 
peare was  a  poor  man's  child  f  I  like 
thee,  lad!  But  what  doat  thou  affect? 
Woo'st  thou  Thalia  in  her  sportive 
moodi  Or  mak'st  to  mad  Melpomene 
thy  meant' 

<< '  I  am  quite  ready,  air,  to  under- 
take any  line  of  characters  you  please. 
Though  I  have  never  ventmea  upon 
the  stage,  nor  indeed  Uiought,  t3i 
now,  when  necessity  leaves  me  no 
choice,  of  adopting  it  as  a  jnofessbii. 
I  have  carefully  studied  elocution, 
and  would  try  to  make  myself  gene- 
rally useful.' 

"'A  brave  resolve!  and  I  do  need 
a  man,  to  act  incontinent  the  lover's 
part,  and  sigh  like  furnace  in  a 
lady's  ear.  Jones,  whom  the  hiUs 
do  blazon  as  Fitz-George,  hath  cast 
his  seal'd  commission  in  my  teeth  ; 
deeming  at  Manchester  to  shake 
the  world,  and  flutter  Yolsd&ns  in 
Corioli.  His  place  b  thine,  if  Uiou 
accept  my  terms;  which,  for  the 
present,  must  be  moderate. 

" '  I  am  willing  to  take,  sir,  what- 
ever you  consider  to  be  tne  value  of 
my  service.' 

"*A  sovereign,  then,  shall  be  thy 
weekly  wage,  until  the  moon  hath 
twice  renewed  her  horn.    Give  me 
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t^Yiy  hand,  and  pledge  me  in  this  bowl ! 
X  do  foresee  thou  shalt  be  great  anon, 

and,  like  the  witches  on  the  blasted 

li.eath,  I'll  hail  thee  Thane  of  Caw- 
a.or!' 

"  So  saying,  the  inspired  tragedian 
Iianded  me  a  pot  of  porter,  by  way  of 
x^tifying  the  bargain. 

"And  so  I  was  enlisted  for  the 
Btage.    It  is  a  poor  and  wretched 
life,  that  of  an  actor,  at  least  in  the 
liiimbler  walks ;  and  I  never  had  an 
opportanity  of  risingin  the  profession. 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  make  my- 
self useful ;  and  was,  I  think,  rather 
a  favourite  with  the  frequenters  of 
the    Glasgow    theatre,  to  whom  I 
^was  known  as  Mr  Sidney  Fortescue. 
Though  the  manager  did  not  spare 
xne — lor  I  was  compeDed  at  very 
short  notice  to  assume  any  kind  of 
part— he  was  considerate  enough  to 
raise  my  salary ;  and  perhaps  I  might 
Lave  ^one  on  till  now,  huffing  and 
Btampmg  on  the  boards,  but  for  an 
untoward  accident  which  cut  short 
mj  theatrical  career. 

*^  We  had  made  grand  preparations 
for  the  production  of  a  Christmas 
pantomime,  in  order  to  replenish  our 
somewhat  limited  exchequer;  and 
the  whole  inventive  powers  of  the 
carpenters  and  scenic  artists  were 
put  forth  on  the  occasion.  A  harle- 
quin of  much  renown,  whose  real 
name,  I  believe,  was  Grimes,  but 
who  preferred  the  imposing  denomi- 
nation of  Signer  Torre  del  Greco,  had 
been  specially*  enga^d ;  and  at  least 
three  aozen  unpromising  infants  had 
been  transformed  into  fairies,  and 
were  to  flutter  across  the  stage  as 
denizens  of  the  Celestial  Bower.  All 
things  were  ready,  and  the  public 
was  supposed  to  be  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectation,  when  the  manager  re- 
ceived a  letter,  informing  him  that 
the  gifted  Signer,  having  indulged 
too  long  and  copiously  in  the  use  of 
British  spirits,  had  been  seized  with 
a  nervous  attack,  for  which  he  was 
now  under  treatment  at  a  public  hos- 
pital, and  that  his  appearance  at  the 
Glasgow  theatre  .was  utterly  out  of 
the  question ! 

''  Here  was  a  precious  dilemma ! — 
the  play  of  Hamlet  ready  for  repre- 
sentation, with  the  omission  of  the 
principal  part !  Our  manager,  as  was 
his  wont  when  anything  went  wrong, 
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stormed  and  raged  ferociously ;  and 
for  four-and-twent^  hours  it  was  not 
safe  to  approach  him.  But  he  was  a 
shifty  man,  full  of  resources,  whose 
boast  it  was  that  he  never  had  broken 
down  in  any  theatrical  attempt.  He 
summoned  me  to  his  room. 

"'Kind  Fortescue,'  he  said,  'at- 
tend to  this  !  Torre  hath  failea,  and 
Greco  cannot  come.  Yet  shall  the 
winter  of  our  discontent,  by  thy 
assistance,  my  aspiring  boy,  resolve 
itself  into  perpetual  spring.  Thou 
art  the  flower  and  garland  of  our 
youth— strong-limbed  art  thou  and 
agile  for  the  dance :  the  double-shuffle 
thou  dost  comprenend,  and  thou  art 
prompt  to  point  the  pliant  toe. 
Therefore,  good  youth,  be  ruled  in 
this  by  me.  Don  thou  the  dress  of 
pleasant  Harlequin !  Assume  the  bat, 
and,  through  the  mazy  bowers,  fly 
with  the  fond  and  amorous  Colum- 
bine, whilst,  vainly  toiling  in  thy 
glittering  wake,  perspire  the  Clown 
and  slipper'd  Pantaloon!' 

"  *  Surely,  sir.  you  do  not  mean  to 
propose  that  I  should  act  Harlequin !' 
cried  I,  quite  aghast — for  I  need 
hardly  say  that  pantomimic  charac- 
ters were  quite  out  of  the  usual  range 
of  a  performer's  business. 

"  *^And  wherefore  not  ?  Some  one 
must  take  the  part  j  and  who  so  fit 
and  excellent  as  thou  ?  See — I  have 
set  my  fortune  on  a  cast— on  one 
great  venture  perill'd  all  my 
means ;  and  if  I  fail,  why  then— put 
out  the  light !  I  know  thee,  boy,  far 
better  than  thyself!  Thou  art  no 
summer  friend,  to  shrink  away  at  the 
first  piping  of  the  northern  blast, 
from  nim  who  cheef  d,  and  taught, 
and  tender'd  thee!  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  the  old  man  desolate !  0  Sid- 
ney Fortescue,  forsake  me  not,  but 
be  the  joy  and  comfort  of  mine  age !' 

"'I  would  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  assist  you,  sir ;  but  really  I 
cannot  undertake  the  part  of  Harle- 
quin.' 

"Then  perish,  Priam!  Troy,  be 
thou  consumed ;  and  never  more  let 
Ilium  have  a  name !  I'll  take  my 
staff  and  wander  through  the  world, 
as  Belisarius  did,  to  crave  an  almp. 
And  when  they  ask  me  how  I  fell  so 
low,  I'll  say  the  stroke  that  beat  the 
old  man  aown  was  not  misfoxjbune, 
but  ingratitude  I' 
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the  tyranny  of  the  mob.  I  was  not 
exactly  prepared  to  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  in  Bri- 
tain, but  I  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
on  the  existence  of  the  hereditary 
Chamber,  believed  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  might  be  advantage- 
ously cut  down,  and  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  household  sofi&age  and 
vote  by  ballot  I  see  things  now  in 
a  very  different  light;  but  then  I 
was  a  regular  Chartist 

^  WelC  sir,  I  soon  beean  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  politics;  and, 
having  plenfy  spare  time,  I  com- 
menced writine  a  series  of  letters, 
explanatory  of  my  views,  to  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  all  of  which 
duly  appeared  in  print ;  and  as  they 
were  not  deficient  in  point  of  enei^gy 
and  strong  language,  Marcus  Junius 
Brutus — ^ior  that  was  the  signature  I 
adopted— was  spoken  of  and  com- 
mended in  Radical  circles  as  an  in- 
trepid patriot,  a  fearless  denouncer 
of  abuses,  and  an  unflmching  Mend 
of  the  people.  Finding  that  my  first 
essays  were  so  favourably  received, 
I  waxed  yet  more  eloquent ;  and  as 
general  denunciations  are  apt  to  pall 
if  too  freauently  repeated,  I  looked 
out  for  inaividual  instances  of  what 
I  deemed  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  drew  my  illustrations  from  our 
own  immediate  neighbourhood.  Was 
a  poacher  convict^  before  a  West- 
moreland justice  of  the  peace? — ^I 
made  it  the  text  for  a  diatnbe  on  the 
crying  ini(}uity  of  the  Game-Laws. 
Did  a  squire  raise  his  rents  f— I  re- 
viled him  as  more  covetous  than 
Abab.  At  the  surrounding  clergjr  I 
shot  shafts  innumerable,  sparmg 
only— for  I  had  some  gratitude  left 
— ^the  good  man  who  had  befriended 
me.  AH  this  I  did  absolutely  with- 
out malice,  as  is  the  case,  I  believe, 
with  many  writers,  who,  bent  upon 
exhibiting  their  dexterity,  never  think 
about  the  pain  which  they  inflict; 
but  to  that  i>er8uasion  it  was  ob- 
viously impossible  that  the  men 
whom  I  had  maltreated  should  in- 
cline. Local  allusions  roused  sus- 
picion. An  investigation  followed, 
and  I  was  detected  as  the  author  of 
the  libela  Such  a  ferment  arose  as 
I  dare  to  say  was  never  known  be- 
fore in  that  secluded  district  Radi- 
calism was  a  thing  abhorred  by  the 


honest  statesmen  and  farmeEs^^L) 
resided  it  as  synonymous  with  is- 
fic^lity;  and  the  residence  of  a  Eaci- 
eaX  among  them  was  esteemed  ySiSf 
tion.  AU  my  scholars  disaraeare^ 
The  rector,  formerly  so  kind,  dot 
passed  me  without  reocenitiaE: 
More  than  once  I  was  insxuted  oi 
the  road ;  and  I  received  a  ooorteov 
intimation,  that  if  I  presumed  to 
show  myself  at  any  nir  or  rosne 
gathering,  I  would  do  well  to  pro- 
vide a  cart  to  carry  me  home,  as  isj 
carcass  would  be  so  handled  ai  to 
preclode  the  possibility  of  walioBg. 
Had  I  been  a  solitary  man,  I  migit 
have  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  pnejc- 
dice— or  righteous  indignation,  for 
perhaps  that  is  the  more  appropriate 
term—in  the  hope  that  it  might 
gradually  subside ;  but  its  rsge  w^ 
felt  severely  by  others.  Dear  old 
John  Brathwaite,  though  perfectly 
innocent,  shared  in  my  unpopularity, 
and  was  taunted  with  having  dis- 
{^raced  a  respectable  family  by  giv- 
ing his  daughter  to  a  revolutionary 
blackguard.  He  stood  up  for  me  is 
long  as  he  could,  but  the  storm  was 
absolntelv  overwhelming. 

"  *  Will,'  he  said  to  me,  one  day— 
'  Will,  I  know  that  thou  art  a  good 
man  at  bottom,  for  all  they  say  &mi 
thee,  and  I  wonna  believe  bat  that 
thou  means  well  enougji,  though  thou 
has  set  up  the  nei^hm>uiB*  uoa  by 
speaking  ill  of  dimities,  which  is 
dear  against  gospdl  text  But  thou  - 
hast  been  a  good  husband  to  my 
Lucy,  and  a  fond  ;  and  I  think,  lad, 
that  thou  fears  Ghod.  so  thou  caona 
be  quite  the  wickea  one  they  call 
thee.  But  for  a*  that,  Will,  thou 
hast  gi'en  offence,  and  I  wotna  what 
made  thee  do  it ;  for  sure  am  I  that 
ye  never  were  wronged  to  ike  breadth 
of  a  hair  while  under  my  roo^  and 
wherever  thou  gaed  there  was  an 
open  door  for  thee,  and  it's  thy  fau't, 
and  nane  ither,  if  thou  finds  them 
locked.  Fm  a  failing  man,  Will; 
and  Tve  tauld  them  where  to  dig  my 
|;rave,  and  Fd  like  to  be  let  dowa 
mto  it  by  them  that  knew  the  Brath- 
waites  before  thou  came  among  ns, 
and  to  have  a  decent  burial  like,  and 
to  have  some  folks  to  ny,  as  th<7 
hear  the  clods  tumbling  down,  "  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  old  John!" 
Now,  lad,  that  canna  be  if  thou  stays 
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k^exe.      It*s  a  sore  thing  to  me,  and 

a^ke  a  tearing  of  my  heartstrinsi,  to 

-^ell  thee  that  thou  must  take  Lucy 

Tftxid    tbe   childer  wi*  thee.    It's  the 

^^ktne  as  saying  that  I  will  die  four 

-^ears  before  the  time  that  I  might 

Xia^e  lasted ;  but  what*s  that,  if  we 

liave  the  trust,  that  where  time  ends, 

-eternity  begins?    Right  or  wrong, 

thou  most  make  a  Sitting,  for  the 

liononr  of  my  forebears  is  upon  me ; 

and,  though  I  like  thee  weei,  I  mun 

hae    tears  upon  my  coffin,  and  a 

gathering  that  won't  be  there  if  thee 

carries  my  head.' 

*'  What  could  I  do,  branded  with 
infamy  as  I  was,  but  leaye  the  sweet 
spot  where  alone  I  had  found  rest 
and  happiness  )    Ah,  miserable  fool, 
t-o  throw  those  inestimable  blessings 
away !    My   poor  wife   never   up- 
braided me,  tnough  she  wept  often 
and  bitterly  in  secret,  for  I  could  see 
the  trace  of  tears  and  deep  sorrow  on 
her  countenance ;  and  she  went  about 
the  house  quietly,  but  like  one  that 
was  heart-broken.    No  more  sin^g 
now !    So  on  a  fine  spring  morning, 
when  the  lambs  were  racing  on  the 
meadows,  and  the  larks  carolling  in 
the  air,  we  went  forth  from  the  home 
of  love,  knowing  well  that  we  never 
should  return.    Still  I  see  the  vener- 
able form  of  John  Brathwaite,  but 
6h|;htly  bowed  with  age,  his  grey 
hairs  streaming  in  the  wind,  as  he 
folded  his  daughter  in  a  last  embrace, 
and  implored  a  blessing  on  her  head ! 
Then  my  heart  filled  to  bursting,  and 
I  cried  out  in  the  words  of  Esau — 


" '  Hast  thou  but  one  blessing,  my 
father  ?  Bless  me,  even  me  a&o,  O 
my  father!* 

"  *  The  Lord  be  with  thee,  my  son  ! ' 
said  the  old  man,  laying  his  hand 
upon  my  head;  'may  He  guide  thee 
in  the  right  path  !  And,  O  Will,  if 
thou  hast  done  wrong  and  offended, 
harden  not  thy  heart,  nor  strengthen 
thy  pride,  but  humble  thyself  and  ask 
pardon,  and  it  ma7  be  thou  shalt 
yet  prosper.  And  O,  be  kind  to  my 
Lucy,  and  these  dear  babes  that  are 
sent  out  so  early  to  wander  in  a 
wicked  world ! ' 

"  And  so  we  left  the  pleasant  up- 
lands—left the  crystal  streams,  and 
winding  ^lens,  and  the  hill -sides 
studded  with  thorn-trees,  wherein  the 
cuckoo  was  proclaiming  the  spring — 
and  we  came  to  the  low -country 
thronged  with  life  and  swarming 
with  industry,  where  no  familiar 
faces  were  to  be  seen  -  and  we  passed 
through  districts  blackened  by  smoke, 
where  night  and  dav  the  huge  fur- 
naces were  vomiting  forth  their  flames 
— through  towns  that  seemed  but  an 
agglomeration  of  colossal  factories — 
through  hamlets  peopled  by  careworn 
men  and  women,  with  countenances 
prematurely  old ;  and  still,  as  we  ad- 
vanced, the  throng  became  denser, 
and  the  roar  of  life  more  stunning, 
until  we  descried  a  thick  cloud  that, 
heavy  as  a  funeral-pall,  lay  above  a 
great  city  ;  and  in  tne  dusk  of  even- 
ing we  mingled  with  the  crowd  that 
poured  along  the  streets  of  Man- 
chester.** 
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The  frightful  daabe  which  onifr- 
ment  our  dining-rooms,  doing  duty 
as  family  portraits,  owe  their  exist- 
ence and  position  to  one  of  the  most 
universal  of  human  orinciples.  At 
first  a  spectator  wonla  be  astonished 
at  the  prominent  place  occupied  by 
the  portentous  visage  of  our  grand- 
father, that  vulgar  countenance,  that 
toddy-speckled  nose,  those  maudlin 
eyes— Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  was 
Dick  Tinto  permitted  to  immortalise 
such  degradmg  characteristics  ?  and 
why  does  his  wretched  performance 
hold  the  plaoe  of  honour  over  the 
mantelpiece,  to  be  looked  at,  sneered 
at,  scunnered  at,  by  the  best-natured 
of  our  friends  ?  When  he  turns  his 
attention  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  sees  the  perked-up  coun- 
tenance of  our  grandmother— the 
cap  hiding  the  greater  part  of  her 
forehead,  the  ruff  burying  the  lower 
part  of  her  chin,  the  short- waisted 
gown,  and  gorgeous-patterned  India 
shawl  — our  visitor  is  still  further 
amazed  at  the  reason  of  our  rescu- 
ing those  very  commonplace  present- 
ments from  the  garret  or  the  fire.  The 
central  figures  are  supported  on  all 
sides  by  other  members  of  the  family. 
Aunt  Sibylla  flares  in  yellow  and 
gold  :  uncle  Peter  leans  on  an  anchor, 
and  defies  the  storms  he  is  likely  to 
meet  in  command  of  the  Hopeful, 
East  Indiaman ;  and  over  the  side- 
board, in  a  profusion  of  frill  and  hair- 
powder,  is  a  dark,  Rembrandtish,  and 
rather  indistinct  representation  of 
the  great  ^neas  of  our  tribe,  who 
founded  our  respectability  on  sugar- 
casks  and  rum.  We  dun't  admire 
these  pictures  as  works  of  art ;  we  • 
don't  cherish  them  as  elevating  to 
our  pride  of  ancestry ;  but  we  have  a 
very  great  attachment  to  them, 
failures  and  caricatures  as  they  are, 
for  they  give  us  an  idea  of  how  our 
predecessors  looked  and  dressed. 
They  enable  us  to  trace  the  genea- 
logy of  our  own  snub  nose,  and  our 
eldest  hope's  sc[uint ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  tempers 
and  manners  of  the  originals  from 


the  acquaintance  we  make  with  their 
outward  forms.  But  when  we  aaeend 
in  the  scale  of  wealth  and  podtion, 
the  family  galleries  of  oar  nobility 
must  be  pieces  of  silent  histoiy,  per- 
haps as  redolent  of  truth  as  the 
pages  of  our  most  brilliant  aothonL 
For  the  diief  i>ei8onages  are  not  Idt 
alone,  but,  girt  hj  many  a  bam 
bold,  some  of  their  own  blood,  and 
some  of  the  equally  noble  races  with 
whom  they  were  brought  into  inti- 
macy by  politics  or  relmon^  they 
present  a  faithful  image  of  the  goie- 
ration  to  which  they  belonged— hard- 
featured,  dark-oomplexioned,  finn- 
handed  men  like  Strafford;  or  burly, 
wide-coated  knights  and  genUemen 
who  admired  Townshend  more  for 
introducing  turnips  into  l^orfolk, 
than  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  for  pre- 
serving the  country  from  foreign  and 
civil  war.  Yet  in  all  our  inspections 
of  the  effigies  of  past  times,  the 
words  of  Uowper  are  alwajs  in  oar 
mind — 

**  Oh,  that  those  lips  had  langfna^  \ " 

The  face,  alter  all,  is  a  poor  index  to 
the  thought.  A  man  may  have  the 
nose  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  heart  of  Bobadil ;  a  woman  may 
have  the  brows  of  the  chaste  Diana 
and  the  life  of  Lady  Mary.  Let  us 
hear  what  they  said  and  did— tell  us 
something  about  them,  be  it  ever  so 
little — "  How  livedj  how  loved,  how 
died  they  9 ''  And  this  accounts  for  the 
amazing  twaddle  we  read  in  tiie  cata- 
logues of  historic  coUectionsL  Emu- 
lous of  the  sprawHuff  artists,  the 
anecdote-monger  splashes  in  his  facts 
here  and  here,  without  the  least 
keepini^  or  regard  to  harmony  or 
proportion.  Incidents  are  misplaced, 
characters  are  travestied  or  inter- 
changed. Dick  Turpi n's  ride  to 
York  is  attributed  to  Prince  Rupert : 
the  meanness  of  Elwes  transferred 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  *  the 
faultless  honesty  of  downright  Ship- 
pen  thrust  on  Lord  Bacon. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  we  turn 
to  better  authenticated  statements, 
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stud  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
X'cal  character  in  the  events  or  say- 
xngs  attributed  to  a  particular  man. 
Sat  wit,  and  wisdom  itself,  is  a  yery 
evanescent  quality,  unless   all  the 
oircumstances  whicn  gave  rise  to  it, 
and  even  the  peculiarities  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  are 
T>rought  before  us  at  the  same  time. 
X>r  Johnson,  always  witty  and  al- 
"ways  wise,  was  wise  and  witty  in 
amte  a  different  manner  in  his  tea- 
drinkings  with  Miss  Williams  and 
Robert  Lovett,  from  that   of  the 
club  and  his  rencontres  with  Gold- 
smith and  Burke.    We  should  pro- 
bably see  neither  wisdom  nor  wit  in 
his  conversation  with  the  blind  old 
poetess  and  the  quack,  for  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  two  personages 
vhich  could  enable  us  to  judge  of 
the  appositeness  of  his  repartee  or 
advice.    We  only  know  that  they 
-were  penniless  and  afflicted,  and  we 
tfaereiore  see  their  fitness  to  be  the 
objects  of  commiseration  and  bounty. 
His  charity  becomes  beautiful  and 
intelli^ble  when  we  see  the  exces- 
sive fnendlessness  and  know  the  in- 
exhaustible philanthropy  of  his  great 
kind  heart.    With  Burke  or  Gold- 
smith,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case 
is  BO  essentially  different  that  the 
conversation  owes  all  its  charm  to 
our  intimacy  with  the  parties  engaged 
in  it    After  a  blustering  and  inap- 
propriate tirade  from  Oliver,  we  see 
the  thunder  gathering  on  the  aven- 
ger's brow,  we  watch  for  the  inevit- 
able bolt,  and  when  it  strikes  arc 
only  surprised  at  the  thickness  or 
divine  temper  of  the  victim's  shield, 
which  enables  us  to  admire  the  force 
and  dexterity  of  the  blow  without 
having  to  condole  over  broken  bones 
or  diminished  self-satisfaction.    The 
great  art  of  Boswell  was  shown  in 

grouping  as  much  as  in  iDdividual 
keness.  For  an  isolated  figure,  we 
repeat,  either  in  anecdote  or  paint- 
ing, tells  us  nothing.  A  thousand 
stories  may  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  but  as  the  journey 
lengthens  the  light  decays.  The  ac- 
cessories are  left  out,  the  local  or 
chronological  colouring  is  changed, 
and  at  last  a  tale  that  convuTsea 
contemporary  audiences  with  its 
humour,  and  recalled  to  the  listeners 
the  tones  of  voice  and  expressions  of 
countenance,  the  ranks  and  qualities 
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of  all  the  persons  introduced,  falls  as 
dead  upon  succeeding  ears  as  the 
impersonal  jokes  in  Joe  Miller,  or 
the  facetise  of  Cicero. 

Every  period,  we  suppose,  appears 
to  the  men  of  it  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  annals  of  time.  They  have 
had  all  their  own  adventures  in  it, 
and  have  been  triumphant  in  law- 
suits or  successful  in  love,  and  have 
seen  the  greatest  comet  and  heard 
the  most  eloquent  preacher,  or  huz- 
zaed the  greatest  general  the  world 
had  hitherto  produced.  But  as  the 
golden  years  go  on,  the  preacher 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  third-rate  per- 
former on  the  used  out  tightro{)e  of 
prophecy  and  the  end  of  all  things, 
and  the  general  is  only  a  fit  com- 
panion for  Whitelock  or  Major  Stur- 
geon. Unless  aa  studies  of  human 
character,  there  are  long  tracts  of 
national  existence  on  which  we  look 
back  and  find  all  barren.  A  man 
bom  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution 
heard  nothing  to  break  his  slumbers 
till  he  was  five-and-twenty  years  of 
age.  Between  the  rebellions  of  '15 
and  '45  history  has  little  to  record. 
A  few  fuBS}[,  selfish,  and  utterly  un- 
principled individuals  busied  tnem- 
selves  about  domestic  politics,  and 
coquetted  with  pretenders,  or  put 
on  the  guise  of  patriotism  ana  a 
love  of  freedom ;  but  the  general  cur- 
rent of  English  life  was  as  slow  as 
that  of  a  Dutch  canal.  Squires  and 
shopkeepers  drank  their  oeer  and 
smoked  their  pipes  and  were  quiet ; 
and  to  us  the  two  most  prominent 
personages  of  a  whole  generation 
were  a  hump-backed  little  poet  and 
a  short-faced  philosopher.  We  have 
more  interest  in  Pope  and  Addison 
than  in  any  of  the  commanders  and 
politicians  who  loomed  so  large  on 
the  people  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
perspective,  and  thought  Richmond 
HUl,  seen  from  the  Thames,  as  high 
as  the  Alps. 

It  is  not  altogether  because  they 
wanted  a  sacred  ishronicler  that  that 

Eeriod  and  others  we  could  name 
ave  sunk  into  comparative  oblivion. 
We,  who  come  after,  weigh  the 
merits  of  a  generation  by  the  effect 
we  see  it  to  have  produced  on  its 
successors.  A  great  generation  is 
the  one  which,  by  its  acts  or  suffer- 
ings, scatters  the  seeds  of  future 
harvests.  Fdr  man  is  very  ungrateful, 
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and  judges  onl^  by  effects.  Garibaldi 
himself,  may  sink  into  a  Rienzi  or 
even  into  a  Walker,  unless  the  edifice 
he  has  raised  bo  found  permanent  and 
useful  If  Italian  unity  is  a  failurey 
nobody,  in  twenty  years  from  tliis 
time,  will  care  for  the  most  careful 
account  of  the  great  Liberator,  for 
his  letters  or  speeches ;  but  if  he  has 
indeed  inaugurated  a  new  life  for  the 
classic  land,  and  has  succeeded  in 
uniting  a  northern  and  Protestant 
love  of  liberty  to  the  passion  and 
poetry  of  the  southern  blood,  no  de- 
scription will  be  too  diffuse,  no  anec- 
dote too  unimportant,  to  be  cherished 
as  of  great  value,  because  revealing 
glimpses  of  an  individual  whose  per- 
sonal q^ualities  have  changed  the  des- 
tiny of  nations,  and  impressed  them- 
selves, as  we,  perhaps,  presumptu- 
ously hope,  on  the  cnaracter  of  his 
countrymen.  We  should,  therefore, 
not  advise  any  of  the  enthusiastic 
worshipjpers  of  the  present  to  give 
the  world  the  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence till  time  has  stamped  the  cur- 
rent  coin  of  praise  and  aaulation  with 
the  marks  of  its  solid  value.  Let 
them  lay  in  their  materials  now. 
Let  them  photograph  the  active 
agents  in  this  great  movement — the 
squab  features  and  warlike  presence 
01  the  Sardinian  King,  and  the  portly 
form  of  Cavour  ,•  let  them  carefully 
represent  Garibaldi  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  singing,  haranguing,  in- 
spiring, or  comforting,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  but  here  let  tnem  stop  till 
the  inexorable  years  have  snown 
whether  the  end  will  form  a  fit  con- 
clusion to  the  glittering  commence- 
ment— whether,  in  fact,  the  heroes 
are  real  heroes,  working  a  real  work : 
or  stage  heroes,  with  tm  swords  and 
tinsel  crowns,  raising  unsubstantial 
thrones,  and  speaking  only  at  the 
dictation  of  the  prompter. 

Our  own  country  may  appear,  to 
the  unobservant,  to  have  nad  no 
period  of  excitement  and  change  like 
the  present  uprising  of  the  nations 
against  their  old  regime.  But  a 
deeper  inqairer  sees  as  great  an  up- 
heaving of  thought  and  endeavour  m 
Scotland,  after  the  abortive  effort  to 
restore  the  ancient  race  of  our  kings, 
as  any  people  can  show  at  any  time 
of  their  career.  The  old  order  chang- 
ed almost  imperceptibly,  giving  place 
to  new.    We  had  been*  a  fractious, 
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discontented  set  of  people,  grai&bGig 
at  the  Union  ;  grumbliog  al  tbe 
wealth  of  England^  thongh  vewm 
invited  to  share  it ;  half  saTigc  stOl, 
through  a  persistent  pridein  retaioisg 
the  feelings  and  fasuiona  which  hid 
preyaOed  when  other  people  BireRu 
savage  as  ourselves ;  aivided  by  reli- 
gions animosities^  tricked  in  nan; 
instances  by  our  nobilitj,  ud  eoMt 
settling  down  to  our  rode  feasts  and 
portentous  debauches,  to  ooBSoleoiB- 
selves  for  our  national  d^rada^ 
and  personal  want  of  power.  Bat 
gradually  the  scene  changei  Ik 
national  genius  manifestly  tookaoew 
direction.  WeleftofftaUoDgseiioQsly 
about  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  only  sang  delightfol  soDgsaboat 
bonnie  Prince  Charlie  ;  put  we 
buckled  to  the  serious  busines  of 
life.  We  produced  a  crop  of  phflo- 
sophers,  orators,  wits,  and  stotesmec, 
such  as  had  never  been  dreamt  of  l»- 
fore.  We  became  merchants  and  colo- 
nists, and  scattered  the  glories  of  oor 
northern  pronunciation  in  all  landi 
We  took  possession  of  Indw  mo 
America,  and  the  islands  adwoent 
thereto  ;  and  having  grown  ndi,  ad- 
venturous, and  famous  wbereFer  a 
bawbee  was  to  be  made,  or  a  eaUant 
achievement  performed-  we  iooked 
back  through  the  checkered  careff 
of  little  more  than  for^  jckb,  and 
we  saw  at  one  end  of  it  theyonij 
ChevaUer  with  his  mob  otm^ 
giUies,  and  at  the  other,  Home,  ^ 
bertson,  and  Robert  Burns,  m  tie 
maturity  of  their  fame. ,  ^wow,  ins 
this  transition  period  which  en»^ 
the  attention  of  the  very  wmjuJaWj 

man  to  whom  we  are  mdetwa  m 

the  present  work.        . ,  .    . ,  i 

It  was  a  period  which  fornj^a^ 

materials  for  a  cahn  tf ^  l^l 
survey,  not  Hke  that  othff  9'^^^ 
ing  of  new  thoughts  which  rio^^fl 
and  lightened  in  the  l^^c^^^Si 
tion,  presenting  such  n)ixfcw»®  ^ 
grotesque  and  grand, agitating  0^°' 
minds  with  sudi  altemtionsof  l»po 
and  fear,  and  ending  in  bocU  cwr 
clypnyaUpievion8id(»8.gj^^ 
scnption  was  imposBiDie,  w»»^ 
there  was  neither  time  nor  opf»- 
tunity  for  observation;  a»«f;^ 
mightiest  of  human  movementsmw. 
be  content  to  go  down  to  posun^ 
shrouded  in  its  own  po^e?^^ 
shadows,  as  terrible  and  as  Tsm 
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tXELcX  as  the  spirit  thatpassed  before 
the  face  of  Eliphaz.  Glimpses  may 
1)6  caaght  at  intervals  of  a  Mirabeau 
<»r  a  DantoD.  but  nobody  was  in  a 
•state  to  stuay  them;  and  they  owe 
their  historiod  personality  to  the 
.after-thoughts  and  dramatic  imagin- 
ation of  Uie  generation  who  knew 
them  not.  Now,  here  was  a  Scottish 
divine,  calm-minded,  clear-eyed,  so 
fortunately  placed  that  he  could  be 
a  spectator  of  everything  going  on,  . 
with  as  commandiuff  a  view  of  the 
storms  which  seemea  to  fight  against 
the  Churches,  and  finally  "  to  con- 
found and  swallow  navigation  up," 
as  a  watchman  on  the  Eddystone 
liighthouse,  beholding  from  his  safe 
eyrie  the  tackings  and  tumblings  of 
a  disordered  fleet. 

Alexander  Oarlyle  was  bom  in 
1722,  and  died  in  1805.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  and  the  procession  of  Prince 
Charlie  to  Holyrood  ;  be  lived 
through  the  triumphs  of  Chatham 
and  Wolfe,  the  glories  of  Duncan, 
Jervis^  and  Nelsou,  and  saw  the  first 
establishment  of  Napoleon  as  Em- 

Eeror  of  the  French.  His  Memoirs, 
owever,  do  not  come  down  so  far  ; 
but  many  of  the  persons  commemor- 
ated in  his  sketches  survived  almost 
to  our  own  day;  and  thus  connect 
QS  by  one  link  to  the  performers  in 
the  murder  of  Captain  Forteous,  and 
the  strange  histories  of  Lord  Lovat 
and  Lord  Grange. 

We  have  said  the  position  of  the 
author  was  eminently  adapted  for 
the  study  of  passing  events.  His 
personal  qualities  were  no  less  in  his 
&vour  as  an  observer  of  life  and 
manners.  Polite  and  brilliant  as  a 
Marquis  of  Versailles,  and  handsome 
in  face  and  form  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree,  he  did  not  bury  his 
powers  of  entertainment  and  fas- 
cination in  a  country  manse.  His 
were  not,  indeed,  the  days  when  the 
tfentry  of  the  land  still  found  it  an 
honour  to  serve  at  the  national 
altar,  and  retained  the  social  posi- 
tion which  the  displaced  Episcopar 
lian  establishment  had  secured  to 
its  ministers.  A  spirit,  however, 
of  mutual  good-will  occasionally  ex- 
isted between  the  adherents  of  the 
two  forms  of  government,  and  we 
meet  with  a  charming  anecdote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  volume,  where  we  are 
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told  of  his  visit  to  the  manse  of  '^  old 
Lundie  of  Saltoun,  a  pious  and  primi- 
tive old  man,  very  respectful  in  his 
manners,  and  very  kind.  He  had 
been  bred  an  old  Scotch  Episcopalian, 
and  was  averse  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith ;  the  presbyteiy  showed  lenitj 
towards  him,  so  he  did  not  sign  it 
to  his  dying  dav,  for  which  reason 
he  never  could  be  a  member  of  As- 
sembly." Carlyle  himself  was  of  ex- 
cellent family  on  both  sides  of  the 
house,  being  descended  by  his  father 
from  the  Lords  Carlyle,  and  claiming 
kin  through  his  mother  with  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  having  the 
claim  allowed.  His  father  and 
mother  were  not  so  remarkable  in 
other  respects  as  the  parents  of  dis* 
tinguished  characters  are  generally 
represented  ;  the  truth  being,  that 
the  abilities  attributed  to  the  pro- 
genitors owe  their  existence  to  the 
affection  and  youthful  admiration 
of  the  child.  We  have  known  the 
surviving  parents  of  illustrious 
men,  and  found  them  as  dull  as  if 
their  progeny  were  very  ordinary 
persons,  but  who  will  come  out 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  poet,  ora- 
tor, or  statesman,  as  among  the 
wisest  and  best  of  mankind.  Partly 
to  this  elevating  influence  of  filial 
love  we  may  attnoute  the  description 
of  his  mother.  ''  My  mother  was  a 
person  of  superior  understanding,  of 
a  calm  and  firm  temper,  of  an  elegant 
and  reflecting  mina ;  and,  consider- 
ing she  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
daughters  and  three  sons  of  a  coun- 
try clergyman,  near  Dumfries,  and 
was  born  in  1700,  she  had  received 
an  education,  and  improved  bv  it, 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
expected.  Good  sense,  however,  and 
dignity  of  conduct  were  her  chief 
attributes.  The.  effect  of  this  was, 
she  was  as  much  respected  as  my 
father  was  beloved." 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
this  dignity  of  manuer  and  respect  of 
dl  her  neighbours  waa  maintained 
on  an  income  of  seventy  pounds  a- 
year.  There  were  no  complaints  of 
poverty,  though  the  family  was  in- 
creasing ;  and  when  the  stipend  was 
augmented  by  the  hard  exertions  of 
two  of  the  law  lords,  who  not  only 
voted  for  the  increase  as  heritors  of 
the  parish,  but  actually  left  the  judg- 
ment-seat and  pleaded  the  clergy- 
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man's  cause  in  penon,  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  manse  seem  to  have 
been  liberal  and  constant,  the  ex- 
penses of  all  the  family  regulated  on 
a  very  generous  scale,  and  society 
with  the  highest  of  the  gentry  main- 
tained on  equal  terms.  Yet  the  re- 
sult of  the  augmentation  and  the 
friendly  eloauence  of  two  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  raised  the  gross 
income  to  only  a  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  "Living  was  wonderfully 
cheap,  even  in  Edinburgh,  in  those 
days,"  says  the  author,  with  a  sigh 
at  the  rise  of  prices  in  his  later  time. 
"There  were  ordinaries  for  young 
gentlemen,  at  fourpence  a-head,  for 
a  very  good  dinner  of  broth  and  beef, 
and  a  roast  and  potatoes  every  day, 
with  fish  three  or  four  times  a- week, 
and  all  the  smaU-beer  that  was  called 
for  till  the  doth  was  removed." 

Fourpences  must  have  beenveiy 
scarce,  or  beef  and  broth  very  abun- 
dant, to  account  for  this  excessively 
moderate  tariff.  By  dint  of  the  peace 
and  plenty  pervading  the  minister's 
house,  young  Alexander  grew  up  in 
health  and  happiness,  a  fine  sprightly 
intelligent  little  fellow,  with  humour 
and  observation  far  beyond  his  years. 
Whether  it  was  a  stroke  of  humour 
or  a  knowledge  of  character  which 
prompted  him  to  the  first  display  of 
his  powers  of  oratory,  we  are  not 
told ;  but  it  looks  like  one  of  the  jocu- 
lar achievements  of  his  maturer  days, 
for  it  consisted  of  his  mounting  a 
tombstone,  and  reading  to  a  dozen 
old  women,  who  had  not  found  room 
in  the  church,  the  whole  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon  1  This  was  a  fortunate 
exercise  of  his  eloquence,  for  one  of 
the  old  ladies,  encnanted  probably 
with  the  utterly  incomprehensible 
English  accent  in  which  the  love 
passages  were  given  (for  he  had  been 
taught  the  true  pronunciation  by  an 
aunt  who  had  been  settled  some  years 
in  London),  exclaimed  "  Ye'll  be  min- 
ister of  Prestonpansyersel'  some  day." 
"  No,  no,"  said  the  boy,  "  not  Pres- 
tonpans;  yon's  my  kirk,"  and  point- 
ed to  the  tapering  spire  of  Inveresk. 
The  answer  lay  hidden  in  the  old 
women's  hearts,  but  when  many  years 
had  passed,  and  his  presentation  to 
that  living  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  plea  of  his 
being  too  young  and  volatile  for  the 
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charge,  the  survivors  of  the  vai&sm 
in  Prestonpans  chmcbyard  rbko- 
bered  the  prophetic  saymg;  aad 
spread  the  report  of  it  bo  jwtentlj 
from  house  to  house,  that  it  leeos- 
dled  the  parishionen  to  their  joutk- 
ful  minister,  whom  they  looked  oq 
with  respect  as  their  foreordAis- 
ed  and  divinely  annonnoed  isstnc- 
tor. 

One  of  the  law  loids  vho  had 
pleaded  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
minister's  stipend  was  tiie  hmm 
Lord  Grange,  a  brother  of  tiie  still 
more  notorious  £arl  of  Mar;  and  the 
principal  heritor,  at  whose  expense 
the  increase  was  to  be  made,va8  a 
certain  Morison  of  PresU>DgnBg& 
These  two  are  the  first  spedmeiB 
from  the  portrait-galleiy  of  the  wor- 
thies of  Prestonpans,  and  we  doubt 
whether  livelier  likcnesaes  are  to  be 
found  in  Miss  Mitford's  (hr  ViUage 
or  the  familiar  sketches  of  Mim 
Austen. 

"  The  two  great  men  of  the  jwish, 
however,  were  Moriaon  of  YnBtoDgnnge, 
the  uatron,  and  the  HononiaMe  James 
Erakine  of  Grange,  one  of  the  Sapww 
Judires.    The  first  was  elected  Umbo 
of  Parliament  for  East-Lothiap  m  tb 
first  Parliament  of   Great  Bntam,  ^ 
though  the  celehrated  Andrew  FJet^ff 
of  Sdtoun  waa  the  other  c^^  ^t 
Gtovemment  took  part  with  Mon^jo,  ad 
Fletcher  had  only  nine  votea   U<^ 
had  been  very  rich,  but  bad  wj^ 
himself  to  be  stripped  by  Ae  j^ 
gambler  of  those  times,  Col^d  G»tf 
teris,  whom  I  once  sair  with  m  » 
church,  when  I  was  fiw  or  w  y^  « 
age;  and  being  fully  impre»«iw^ 
popular  opmion  that  he  was  »  w^ 
who  had  i  fascinating  F«;.  1  f^ 
once  took  my  eyes  of  hun  dnnng^ 
whole  service: bilieving ^^{f^^ 
a  dead  man  the  moment  {*f*    .  ^ 
Colonel  Charteris  was  of  ^^^'  ^f 
family  in    Dumfriesshiffi  ^e  ww 
whom,  being  one  of  the  ^'^^^ 
Robert   Bruce,  had  fl^-^JT^ 
estate,  a  smaU  part  of  ^If  ^^^ 
thefamUy.   The  colonel  had  been^^ 

wise  well-connected,  for  h«  wi» 
german  to  Su"  Francis  Kinloch,awjJ  . 
a  boy,  was  educated  with  him  »t »« ^ 
lage  school.    Many  storiea  were  wu 
him,  which  would  never  have  w«°  *  ^ 
of  had  he  not  afterwards  been  « J"  ^^ 
celebrated  in  the  annalfl  of  laWQJ'     . 
was  a  great  profligate,  no  douD^^^ 
there  have  been  as  bad  men  ano  8^ 
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plunderers  than  he  was,  who  have  escaped 
'vritti   little    public  notice.    But  he  was 
one  of  tbe  Runners  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  and.  defended  him  in  all  places  of 
resort^    which  drew  the  wrath  of  the 
Tori*aa  upon  him,  and  particularly  sharp- 
ened   the  pens  of  Poi)e  and  Arbuthnot 
against   him.    For  bad  it  not  been  for 
the  -witty  epitaph  of  the  latter,  Charteris 
-  might    have  escaped    in   the  crowd  of 
gaxnesters  and  debauchees,  who  are  onlj 
railed  at  by  their  pigeons,  and  soon  fall 
into  total  oblivion.    This  timple  gentle- 
man's estate  (Morison^s)  soon  went  under 
sequestration  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.     He  was  so  imaginary  and  credu- 
lous as  to  belieye  that  close  by  his  creek 
ot  Morison's  Haven  was  the  place  where 
St  John   wrote  the  Apocalypse,  because 
some  old  vaults  had  been  discovered  in 
Egging  a  mill-race  for  a  mill  that  went 
by  sea-water.    This  had  probably  been 
put  into  his  head  by  the  annual  meeting 
ol  the  oldest  lodge  of  operative  masons 
in  Scotland  at  that  place  on  St  John's 
Bay. 

"  My   Lord  Orange  was  the  leading 
man  in  the  parish,  and  had  brought  my 
&ther  to  Prestonpaus  from  Cumbertrees, 
in  his  native  county  Annandale,  where 
he  had  been  settled  for  four  years,  and 
where  I    was  born.    Lord  Orange  was 
JMstice-Clerk  in  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  but  had  been  dismiesed  from  that 
office  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Qeorge  I.,  when  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  lost  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
which  he  had  held  for  some  years.  After 
this,  and  during  the  Rebellion,   Lord 
Grange  kept  close  at  his  house  of  Pres- 
ton, on  an  estate  which  he  had  recently 
bought  from  the  heirs  of  a  Dr  Oswald, 
but  which  had  not  long  before  been  the 
family  estate  of  a  very  ancient  cadet  of 
the  family  of  Hamilton.      During  the 
Rebellion,   and  some  time  after.  Lord 
Orange  amused  himself  in  laying  out 
and  planting  a  fine  garden,  in  the  style 
of  those  times,  full  of  close  walks  and 
labyrinths    and    wildernesses,     which, 
though   it  did  not  occupy  above  four 
or  five  acres,  cost  one  at  least  two  hours 
to  perambulate.    This  garden  or  plea- 
sure-ground was  soon  brought  to  perfec- 
tion by  his  defeuding  it  from  the  west- 
erly and  south-westerly  winds  by  hedges 
of  common  elder,  which  in  a  few  years 
were  above  sixteen  feet  high,  and  com- 
pletely sheltered  all  the  interior  gi-ounds. 
This  garden  continued  to  be  an  object 
of  curiosity  down  to  the  year  1740,  in- 
somuch that  flocks  of  company  resorted 
to  it  from  Edinburgh,  during  the  sum- 
mer, on  Saturdays  and   Mondays   (for 
Sunday  was  not  at  that  time  a  day  of 


pleasure),  and  were  highly  gratified  by 
the  sights  there  being  nothing  at  that 
time  like  it  in  Scothind,  except  at  Alloa, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  MaF,  of  which 
indeed  it  was  a  copy  in  miniature. 

"  My  Lady  Orange  was  Rachel  Chiesly, 
the  daughter  of  Chiesly  of  Dairy,  the 
person  who  shot  President  Lockbart  in 
the  dark,  when  standing  within  the  head 
of  a  close  in  the  Lawnmarket,  because 
he  had  voted  against  him  in  a  cause  de- 
pending before  the  Court.  He  was  the 
son  or  grandson  of  a  Chiesly,  who,  in 
Baillie*$  Lettert^  is  called  Man  to  the 
famous  Mr  Alexander  Henderson  :  that 
is  to  say,  secretary,  for  he  accompanied 
Mr  Henderson  on  his  journey  to  Lon- 
don, and  having  met  the  Court  some- 
where on  their  way,  Chiesly  was  knighted 
by  Charles  I. ;  so  that,  being  a  new  fa- 
mily, they  must  have  had  few  relations, 
which,  added  to  the  atrocious  deed  of 
her  father,  had  made  the  public  very 
cool  in  the  interest  of  Lady  Orange. 
This  lady  had  been  very  beautiful,  but 
was  of  a  violent  temper.  She  had,  it 
was  said,  been  debauched  by  her  hus- 
band before  marriage  ;  and  as  he  was 
postponing  or  evading  the  performance 
of  his  promise  to  marry  her,  it  was  be- 
lieved that,  by  threatening  his  life,  she 
had  obtained  the  fulfilment  of  it. 

**  It  was  Lord  Orango's  custom  to  go 
frequently  to  London  in  the  spring :  and 
though  he  seemed  quiet  and  inactive 
here,  it  was  supposed  that  he  resented 
his  having  been  turned  out  of  the  Justice- 
Clerk's  office  in  1714,  and  might  secretly 
be  carrying  on  plots  when  at  London. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  contracted 
such  a  violent  aversion  at  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  that  having,  by  intrigue  and 
hypocrisy,  secured  a  majority  of  the 
district  of  burghs  of  which  Stirling  ia 
the  chief,  he  threw  up  his  seat  as  a  Judge 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  was  elected 
member  for  that  district,  and  went  to 
London  to  attend  Parliament,  and  to 
overturn  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  not  merely 
in  his  own  opinion,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
many  who  were  dupes  to  his  cunning, 
and  his  pretensions  to  abilities  that  he 
had  not  But  his  first  appearance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  undeceived  his 
sanguine  friends,  and  silenced  him  for 
ever.  He  chose  to  make  his  maiden 
speech  on  the  Witches  Bill,  as  it  was 
called:  and  being  learned  in  dsemono- 
logia,  with  books  on  which  subject  his 
library  was  filled,  he  made  a  long  cant- 
ing speech  that  set  the  House  in  a  titter 
of  laughter,  and  convinced  Sir  Robert 
that  he  had  no  need  of  any  extraordi- 
nary armour  against  this  champion  of 
the  house  of  Mar.     The  truth  was,  that 
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the  man  had  neither  learning  nor  abi- 
lity. He  was  no  lawyer,  and  he  was  a 
bad  speaker.  He  had  been  raised  on  the 
f^oulders  of  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Har,  in  the  end  of  the  Queen's  reign, 
but  had  never  distinguished  himself.  In 
the  General  Assembly  itself,  which  many 
gentlemen  afterwards  made  a  school  of 
popular  eloquence,  and  where  he  took 
the  High-flying  side  that  he  might  annoy 
Government,  his  appearances  were  but 
rare  and  unimpressive ;  but  as  he  was 
understood  to  be  a  great  plotter,  he 
was  supposed  to  reserve  himself  for 
some  greater  occasions. 

**  In  Mr  Erskine's  annual  visits  to 
London,  he  had  attached  himself  to  a 
mistrees,  a  handsome  Scotchwoman, 
Fanny  Lindsay,  who  kept  a  coffeehouse 
about  the  bottom  of  !the  Haymarket. 
This  had  come  to  his  lady's  ears,  and  did 
not  tend  to  make  her  less  outrageous. 
He  had  taken  eveiy  method  to  soothe 
her.  As  she  loved  command,  he  had 
made  her  factor  upon  his  estate^  and 
given  her  the  whole  management  of  his 
affiurs.  When  absent,  he  wrote  her  the 
most  flattering  letters,  and,  what  was 
still  more  flattering,  he  was  said,  when 
present,  to  have  imparted  secrets  to  her, 
which,  if  disclosed,  might  have  reached 
his  life.  Still  she  was  unquiet,  and  led 
him  a  miserable  life.  What  was  true  is 
uncertain  ;  for  though  her  outward  ap- 
pearance was  stormy  and  outrageous, 
Lord  Grange  not  improbably  exaggerated 
the  violence  of  her  behaviour  to  his  &.- 
miliar  friends  as  an  apology  for  what  he 
afterwards  did  ;  for  he  alleged  to  them 
that  his  life  was  hourly  in  danger,  and 
that  she  slept  with  lethal  weapons  under 
her  pillow.  He  once  showed  my  father 
a  razor  which  he  had  found  concealed 
there. 

*' Whatever  might  be  the  truth,  he 
executed  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
violent  projects  that  ever  had  been  at- 
tempted since  the  nation  was  governed 
by  laws ;  for  he  seised  his  lady  in  his 
house  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  main  force 
carried  her  off  through  Stirling  to  the 
Highlands,  whence,  after  several  weeks, 
she  was  at  last  landed  in  St  Hilda,  a 
deEolate  isle  in  the  Western  Ocean, 
feixty  miles  di&tant  from  the  Long 
Island.  There  she  continued  to  live  to 
the  end  of  her  days,  which  was  not  be- 
fore the  year  17 — ,  in  the  most  wretch- 
ed condition,  in  the  society  of  none  but 
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savages,  and  often  with  scanty  proviaoa 
of  the  coarsest  fare,  and  but  rardy  ^- 
joying  the  comfort  of  a  pound  of  tta, 
which   she   sometimes  got  from  ship- 
masters who  accidentally  called.*    Lonl 
Grange's  accomplices  in  this  atrocioiis  act 
were  believed  to  be  Lord  Lovat  and  the 
Laird  of  H'Leod,  the  first  as  being  the 
most   famous  plotter  in  the  kinffliom, 
and  the  second  as  equally  unprizidpled, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  island  of  St 
Kilda.     What  was  most  extzaorUinaiy 
vras,  that,  except  in  oonveraation  for  a 
few  weeks  only,  this  enormous  act^  oom- 
mitted  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolii 
of  Scotland  by  a  person  who  had  been 
Lord  Justice-Clerk,  was  not  taken  the 
least  notice  of  by  any  of  her  own  &oiily, 
or  by  the  King's  Advocate  or  Solicitor 
or  any  of  the  guardians  of    the  laws. 
Two  of  her  sons  were  grown  up  to  man- 
hood— her  eldest  daughter  was  the  wife 
of  the  Earl  of  Kintore — who  acquiesoed 
in  what  they  considered  as  a  nooeswy 
act  of   justice  for  the  preeenratioo   cSf 
their  father's  life.     Kay,  the  second  boa 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  pereooa 
who  came  masked  to  the  hooae,  and  car- 
ried her  off  in  a  chair  to  the  place  where 
she  was  set  on  horseback. 

"  This  artful  man,  by  cant  and  hypo- 
crisy, ptersuaded  all  his  intimate  ffienda 
that  this  act  was  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  life  as  well  as  of  his; 
and  that  it  was  only  confining  a  mad 
woman  in  a  place  of  safety,  where  siM 
was  tenderly  cared  for,  and  for  whom  h* 
professed  not  merely  an  affectionate  re- 
gard, but  the  most  passionate  love.  It 
was  many  years  afterwards  before  it  was 
known  that  she  had  been  sent  to  such  a 
horrid  place  as  St  Kilda;  'and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  she  was  kept 
comfortably,  though  in  confinement,  in 
some  castle  in  the  Highlands  belonging 
to  Lovat  or  M'Leod.  The  public  in 
general,  though  clamorous  enough,  oould 
take  no  step,  seeing  that  the  family  weie 
not  displefl^ed,  and  supposing  that  Lord 
Grange  had  satisfied  the  Justice-Clerk 
and  other  high  ofl&cers  of  the  law  with 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct 

"From  what  I  could  learn  at  the 
time,  and  afterwards  came  to  know. 
Lord  Grange  was  in  one  respect  a  diar> 
acter  not  unlike  Cromwell  and  some  of 
his  associates — a  real  enthusiast,  but  at 
the  same  time  licentious  in  his  morals. 

"He  had, my  father  very  frequently 


*  **  She  was  carried  off  in  1782;  and  after  being  detained  about  two  years  in  the 
small  island  of  Hesker,  was  conveyed  to  St  Kilda.  On  the  affair  getting  wind,  die 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Harris,  where  she  died  in  1745,  before  the  arrangements 
for  obtaining  her  release,  and  a  full  inquii7  into  the  affair,  could  be  completed.— 
Ed,** 
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with,  him  in  the  eTenings,  and  kept  him 
to  very  late  houra  They  "were  under- 
stood  to  pass  mnch  of  their  time  in 
prayer,  and  in  settling  the  high  points  of 
Calvinism ;  for  thoir  creed  was  that 
of  Geneva.  Lord  Grange  was  not  un- 
entertaining  in  conversation,  for  he  had 
a  £preat  many  anecdotes  which  he  related 
agreeably,  and  was  fair-complexioned| 
good-looking,  and  insinuating. 

''After  those   meetings    for   private 
prayer,  however,  in  which  they  passed 
several   hours    before    supper,  praying 
alternately,  they  did  not  part  without 
wine ;    for  my  mother  used  to  complain 
of  their  late  hourp,  and  suspected  that 
the   claret  had  flowed  liberally.     Not- 
withstanding this  intimacy,  there  were 
periods  of  half  a  year  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  intercourse  between  them 
at    all.       My   father's  conjecture  was, 
that  at  those  times  he  was  engaged  in  a 
coarse  of  debauchery  at  Edinburgh,  and 
interrupted  his  religious  exercises.    For 
in  those  intervals  he  not  only  neglected 
my  father's  company,  but  absented  him- 
self from   church,  and  did  not  attend 
the  sacrament— religious  services  which 
at  other  times  he  would  not  have  neglect- 
ed for  the  world.    Report^  however,  said 
that  he  and  his  associates — of  whom  a  Mr 
Michael  Menzies,  a  brother  of  the  Laird 
of  St  Germain's,  and  Thomas  Elliott, 
W.S.    (the  father  of   Sir  John  Elliott, 
physician  in  London),  were  two — ^passed 
their   time  in  alternate  scenes  of  the 
exercises   of    religion   and  debauchery, 
spending  the  day  in  meetings  for  prayer 
and  pions  conversation,  and  their  nights 
in  lewdness  and  revelling.    Some  men 
are  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  be 
equally  sincere  in  both.      I  am  apt  to 
think  that  they  were,  for  human  nature 
is  capable  of  wonderful  freaks.     There 
is  no  doubt  of  their  profligacy  ;   and  I 
have  frequently  seen  them  drowned  in 
tears,  during  the  whole  of  a  sacramental 
Sunday,  when,  so  far  as  my  observation 
could  reach,  they  could  have  no  rational 
object  in  acting  a  part." 

From  these  and  other  8trang;e  in- 
consistencies he  draws  the  philoso- 
phic and  liberal  conclusion:  ''The 
natural  casuistry  of  the  passions 
grants  dispensations  with  more  faci- 
lity than  the  Church  of  Rome."  The 
other  inhabitants  of  Prestonpans  suc- 
ceed in  order  due,  and  are  all,  nota- 
ble and  obscure,  presented  to  us  with 
accuracy  and  effect.  Among  the 
notables  was  Colonel  Qardiner,  whose 
melancholjf  death,  so  near  his  own 
house,  denved  perhaps  additional  in- 
terest from  the  well-known  circum- 
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stance  of  his  miraculous  conyersion, 
related  by  Dr  Doddridge.  But  Car- 
lyle>  rigid  impartiality  will  not  allow 
mm  to  glorifv  his  parish  with  the  re- 
sidence of  the  hero  of  so  strange  a 
story :  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  yeraict 
passed  by  his  biographer  on  his  mo- 
desty and  wisdom.  "  Gardiner,"  he 
says,  "was  a  noted  enthusiast,  a 
yeiy  weak,  honest,  and  braye  man. 
who  had  once  been  a  great  rake,  ana 
was  oonyerted,  as  he  told  my  father, 
by  his  reading  a  book  called  Gur- 
ruUTs  Christian  Armour^  which  hla 
mother  had  put  in  his  trunk  many 
years  before.  The  facts  are  then 
narrated,  almost  from  the  lips  of 
Oardiner  himself,  and  there  is  no- 
thing of  the  maryellous  in  them  from 
beginning  to  end.  "  Dr  Doddridge," 
he  says,  "has  marred  this  story, 
either  through  mistake,  or  through  a 
desire  to  make  Gardiner's  conyersion 
more  supernatural,  for  he  introduces 
some  sort  of  meteor  or  blaze  of  li^ht 
that  alarmed  the  new  conyert."  The 
learned  and  accurate  editor  of  this 
work  ^iyes  the  passage  from  Dod- 
dridge in  afoot-note,  and  we  see  that 
Carlyle's  statement  of  the  biogra- 
phers exa^eration  is  greatly  under- 
charged. Instead  of  a  olaze  of  light 
alarming  his  hero,  Doddridge  de- 
scribes a  yisible  representation  of  our 
Sayiour  on  the  cross,  and  a  yoice 
upbraiding  him  for  his  sins.  It  la 
not  likely  that  Gardiner  added  those 
embellifinments,  for  he  neyer  yaried 
in  the  particulars  of  the  incident,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  telling  the  story 
wheneyer  he  had  the  chance. 

"  I  haye  heard  him  tell  the  story,** 
says  Carlyle,  "at  least  three  or  four 
times,  to  different  sorts  of  neople,  for 
he  was  not  shy  or  backward  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  as  many  would  naye 
been."  Rieid  impartiality,  and  a 
natural  tendency  to  expose  the  pre- 
tensions of  "shams"  and  "wind- 
bags," were  the  characteristics  of  this 
earner  possessor  and  illustrator  of 
the  name  of  Carlyle,  to  an  extent 
which  would  haye  endeared  him  to 
its  present  wearer.  In  power  of 
picturesque  or  humorous  descrip- 
tion, it  would  be  hard  to  choose  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Thomas.  The 
following  scene  ought  to  haye  Ho- 
garth's portrait  of  LordLoyat  for  its 
frontispiece    It  must  have  been  a 
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Btrange  reflection  to  the  author,  that 
he  hsSi  spent  a  long  day  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  two  greatest  rascals  at 
that  time  unhanged. 

"  In  summer  1741 1  remamed  for  the 
most  part  at  home,  and  it  was  about  that 
time  that  my  old  schoolmaster,  Mr  Han- 
nan,  having  died  of  fever,  and  Kr  John 
Halket  having  come  in  his  place,  I  was 
witness  to  a  scene  that  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  me.  This  Mr  Halket 
had  been  tutor  to  Lord  Lovat's  eldest 
son  Simon,  afterwards  well  known  as 
Qenenl  Eraser.  Halket  had  remained 
for  two  years  with  Lovat,  and  knew  all 
his  ways.  But  he  had  parted  with  him 
on  his  coming  to  Edinburgh  for  the  edu- 
oation  of  that  son,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
tutor  of  a  superior  order,  Mr  Hugh 
Blair,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Doctor. 
But  he  still  retained  so  much  regard  for 
Halket  that  he  thought  proper  to  fix  his 
second  son,  Alexander  Fraser,  with  him 
at  the  school  of  Prestonpans,  believing 
that  he  was  a  much  more  proper  hand 
for  training  an  untutored  savage  than 
the  mild  and  elegant  Dr  Blair.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  this  summer  that  Lovat 
brought  his  son  Alexander  to  be  placed 
with  Halket,  from  whom,  understanding 
that  I  was  a  young  scholar  living  in  the 
town  who  might  be  useful  to  his  son,  he 
ordered  Halket  to  invite  me  to  dine  with 
him  and  his  company  at  Lucky  Vint'a,  a 
celebrated  village  tavern  in  the  west  end 
of  the  town. 

"  His  company  consisted  of  Mr  Era- 
kine  of  Orange,  with  three  or  four  gentle- 
men of  the  name  of  Eraser,  one  of  whom 
was  his  man  of  business,  together  with 
Halket,  his  son  Alexander,  and  myself. 
The  two  old  gentlemen  disputed  for 
some  time  which  of  them  should  say 
grace.  At  last  Lovat  yielded,  and  gave 
us  two  or  three  pious  sentences  in 
French,  which  Mr  Erskine  and  I  under- 
stood,  and  we  only.  As  soon  as  we  were 
Bet»  Lovat  asked  me  to  send  him  a  whit- 
ing from  the  dish  of  fish  that  was  next 
me.  As  they  were  all  haddocks,  I  an- 
swered that  they  were  not  whitings,  but, 
according  to  the  proverb,  he  that  got  a 
haddock  for  a  whiting  was  not  ill  oS. 
This  saying  takes  its  rise  from  tho  supe- 
riority of  haddocks  to  whitings  in  the 
Firtii  of  Forth.  Upon  this  his  lordship 
stormed  and  swore  more  than  fifty  dra- 
goons ;  he  was  sure  they  must  be  whit- 
ings, as  he  had  bespoke  them.  Halket 
tipped  me  the  wink,  and  I  retracted,  say- 
ing that  I  had  but  little  skill,  and  as  his  ing  mind.  His  suppleneaiaod. 
lordship  bad  bespoke  them,  I  must  cer-  were  apparent.  The  convivium  wa  i^ 
tainlj  be  mistaken.  Upon  this  he  calm-  over,  though  the  evening  appn^^ 
ed,  and  I  sent  him  one,  which  he  was     He  conveyed  his  son  to  the  hooie  «b*^ 


quite  pleased  with,  sweuing  i^iia  thit 
he  never  could  eat  a  haddock  all  hh  lite. 
The  landlady  told  me  afterwai^g  tiiat  a 
he  had  been  very  peremptoij  a^ie* 
haddocks,  and  she  had  no  other,  ihe  hi 
made  her  cook  carefolly  scrape  wt  St 
Peter^s  mark  on  the  8hould«n,  whid 
she  had  often  done  before  with  gocoea. 
We  had  a  very  good  plain  diniier.  Ai 
the  claret  was  excellent,  and  cireuiaiied 
fast,  the  two  old  gentlemen  grew  ?ery 
merry,  and  their  oonTeraation  becaae 
youthful  and  gay.     What  I  ohserftd 
was,  that  Grange,  without  appeariogto 
flatter,  was  very  observant  of  Lont,  ud 
did  everything  to  please  him.   He  bd 
provided  Geordy  Sym,  who  was  Lord 
Drummore's  piper,  to  entertain  Lovit 
after  dinner ;  but  though  he  was  reck- 
oned the  best  piper  in  the  eoimtrf, 
LoTat  despised  him,  and  aud  he  via 
only  fit  to  play  reels  to  Gnnge'a  ojgter- 
women.    He  grew  frisky  at  last,  how- 
ever, and  upon  Kate  Vint,  the  laodkdT} 
daughter,  coming  into  the  room,  he  as- 
sisted on  her  staying  to  dance  aith  bia 
She  was  a  handsome  girl,  with  fine  bUck 
eyes    and   an    agreeable  persoa;  id 
though  without  the  advantageAofdn^ 
or  manners,  she,  by  means  d  her  good 
sense  and  a  bashful  air,  waa  very  allur- 
ing.    She  was  a  mistress  of  Lord  Drao- 
more,  who  lived  in  theneigbboorhood; 
and  though  her  mother  would  aot  ptf! 
with  her,  as  she  drew  much  compiaj  to 
the  house,  she  was  said  to  be  £uth!iilte 
him;  except  only  in  the  case  <rf  Captaia 
Merry,  who  married  her,  and  Booaaftff 
went  abroad  with  his  regiment  Vhea 
he  died  she  enjoyed  the  penaon.  S&i 
had  two  sons  by  DrununoreandoQeby 
Merry.     One  of  the  first  was  a  pretty  l«i 
and  a  good  officer,  for  he  was  anast* 
and  commander  before  he  died.  U^ 
was  at  this  time  seventy-five,  and  Gnngi 
not  much  younger ;  yet  the  wine  m 
the  young  woman  emboldened  then  to 
dance  a  reel,  till  Kate,  obeemng  Lotais 
legs  as  thick' as  posts,  fella-Iau^&aBd 
ran  ofll    She  missed  her  second  coar« 
of  kisses,  as  was  then  the  fuhum  of  \» 
country,  though  she  had  endored  iw 
first.    This  was  a  scene  notea«iij/* 
gotten.  ^  ... 

«  Lovat  was  tall  and  stately,  and  i#i 
have  been  handsome  in  his  youth,  vim 
very  flat  nose.  His  manner  was  not  di=^ 
agreeable,  though  his  address  cooaetpl 
chiefly  in  gross  flattery  and  in  the  da« 
application  of  money.  He  did  not  ma" 
on  me  the  impression  of  a  man  of  *«^ 
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he  was  to  be  boarded,  for  Haliet  had  not 
taken  up  house ;  aud  there,  while  we 
drank  tea,  he  won  the  heart  of  the  land- 
lady, a  decent  widow  of  a  shipmaster, 
and  of  her  niece,  by  fair  speeches,  inter- 
mixed with  kisses  to  the  niece,  who  was 
about  thirty,  and  such  advices  as  a  man 
in  a  state  of  ebriety  could  give.     The 
coach  was  in  waiting,  but  Grange  would 
not  yet  part  with  him,  and  insisted  on 
his  accepting  of  a  banquet  from  him  at 
his  house  in  Preston.    Lovat  was  in  a 
yielding  humour,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 
The  Frasers,  who  were  on  horseback, 
were  sent  to  Edinbuigh,  the  boy  was  left 
with  his  dame,  and  Lovat  and  Gnmge, 
and  Halket  and  I,  went  up  to  Preston, 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant^  and  were 
received  in  Grange's  library,  a  cube  of 
twenty  feet,  in  a  pavilion  of  the  house 
which  extended  into  a  smadl  wilderness 
of  not  more  than  half  an  acre,  which  was 
sacred  to  Grange's  private  walks,  and  to 
which  there  was  no  entry  but  through 
the  pavilion.     This  wilderness  was  said 
to  be  his  place  of  retreat  from  his  lady 
when  she  was  in  her  fits  of  termagancy, 
which  were  not  unfrequent,  and  were 
said  by  his  minions  to  be  devoted  to 
meditation  and  prayer.     But  as  there  was 
a  secret  door  to  the  fields,  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  occasionally  admitted  fair 
maidens  to  solace  him  for  his  sufferings 
from  the  clamour  of  his  wife.    This  room 
had  been  well  stored  with  books  from 
top  to  bottom,  but  at  this  time  was  much 
thinned,  thero  remaining  only  a  large 
collection  of  books  on  dsemonologia,  which 
was  Grange's  particular  study.     In  this 
room  there  was  a  fine  collection  of  fruit 
and  biscuits,  and  a  new  deluge  of  excel- 
lent claret.     At  ten  o'clock  the  two  old 
gentlemen  mounted  their  coach  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  thus  closed  a  veiy  memorable 
day." 

The  people  who  talk  disparagingly 
of  the  grim  pomposity  and  sour  Ptes- 
bytenanism  of  the  Scotch  find  no 
corroboration  in  this  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  olden  time.  In  every 
page  there  i«  some  anecdote  of  the 
most  riotons  hilarity,  whether  among 
sages  of  the  law  or  pillars  of  the  Kirk : 
the  whole  race  seemed  to  be  devotea 
to  picnics  and  high  jinks ;  and  even 
Cariy  le,  having  survived  to  the  quieter 
period  when  people  o^v  danced  to 
the  genteelest  of  tunes,  hurries  over 
Rome  of  the  incidents  as  if  doubtful 
of  their  exact  pro^iet^f  in  the  per- 
sonages engaged.  Me  gives  the  most 
amazing  revelation,  for  instance,  of  a 
succession  of  jovialities  and  eccentri- 
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ciUcflj  which  would  scarcely  be  tolerat- 
ed at  the  present  time  in  a  troop  of 
strolling  players ;— and  yet  the  per- 
formers were  venerable  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  who  seemed  unconscious 
all  the  time  of  the  incongruity  of 
their  behaviour. 


"At  this  time,  too,  I  made  a  very 
agreeable  tour  round  the  countiy  with 
my  father  and  Mr  Robert  Jardine  [mini- 
ster of  Lochmaben],  the  father  of  Dr 
Jardine,  afterwards  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh. Though  they  were  very  orthodox 
and  pious  clergymen,  they  had,  both  of 
them,  a  very  great  turn  for  fun  and  buf- 
foonery ;  and  wherever  they  went,  made 
all  the  children  quite  happy,  and  set  all 
the  maids  on  the  titter.  That  they  might 
not  want  amusement^  they  took  along 
with  them,  for  the  first  two  days,  a  Mess 
John  Allan,  a  minister  who  lay  in  their 
route,  with  whom  they  could  use  every 
sort  of  fi-eedom,  and  who  was  their  con- 
stant butt.  As  he  had  no  resistance  in 
him,  and  could  only  laugh  when  they 
rallied  him  or  played  him  boyish  tricks, 
I  thought  it  but  very  dull  entertainment. 
Nor  did  I  much  approve  of  their  turning 
the  backsides  of  their  wigs  foremost,  and 
making  faces  to  divert  the  children,  in 
the  midst  of  very  grave  discoui-se  about 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  country,  and 
the  progress  of  the  gospel.  Among  the 
places  we  visited  wds  Bridekirk,  the  seat 
of  the  eldest  cadet  of  Lord  Carlyle's  fa- 
mily, of  which  my  lather  was  descended. 
I  saw,  likewise,  a  small  i>endicle  of  the 
estate  which  liad  been  assigned  as  the 
portion  of  his  grandfather,  and  which  ho 
himself  had  tried  to  recover  by  a  lawsuit, 
but  was  defeated  for  want  of  a  principal 
paper.  The  laird  was  gone  to  Dumfries, 
much  to  our  disappointment;  but  the 
lady  came  out,  and,  in  her  excess  of  kind- 
ness, had  almost  pulled  Mr  Jardine  off 
his  horse ;  but  they  wero  obstinate,  and 
said  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  Kelbead; 
but  they  delivered  up  Mess  John  Allan 
to  her,  as  they  had  no  faHher  use  for 
him.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  virago  as 
Lady  Bridekirk,  not  even  among  the 
oyster-women  of  Prestonpans.  She  was 
like  a  sergeant  of  foot  in  women's  clothes ; 
or  rather  like  an  overgrown  coachman 
of  a  Quaker  persuasion.  On  our  peremp- 
tory refusal  to  alight,  she  darted  into  the 
house  like  a  hogshead  down  a  slope,  and 
returned  instantly  with  a  pint  bottle  of 
brandy — a  Scots  pint,  I  mean — and  a 
stray  beer-glass,  into  which  she  filled 
almost  a  bumper.  After  a  long  grace 
said  by  Mr  Jandine — for  it  was  his  turn 
now,  being  the  third  brandy-bottle  we  had 
seen  since  we  left  Lochmaben— she  emp- 
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tied  it  to  our  healths,  and  made  the  gen- 
tlemen follow  her  example :  she  said  ehe 
would  spare  me  as  I  was  bo  young,  but 
ordered  a  maid  to  bring  a  gingerbread 
cake  from  the  cupboard,  a  luncheon  of 
which  she  put  in  my  pocket  This  lady 
was  famous,  even  in  the  Annandale  bor- 
der, both  at  the  bowl  and  in  battle  ;  she 
coiud  drink  a  Scots  pint  of  brandy  with 
ease;  and  when  the  men  grew  obstre- 
perous in  their  cups,  she  could  either 
put  them  out  of  doors,  or  to  bed,  as  she 
found  most  conyenient." 

Having  obtained  a  bursary  or  ex- 
hibition to  Glasgow,  the  author  went 
to  the  University  there,  in  the  year 
1743.  Oh^  great  and  wondrous  city, 
teeming  with  wealth  and  energy,  thy 
mills  thundering  with  innumerable 
wheels,  and  thy  leviathans  of  the 
deep  dashing  the  farthest  waters 
of  the  Pacific  into  foam,  with  thy 
ginghams  overloading  the  markets 
of  Timbuctoo,  and  thy  finer  fabrics 
surpassing  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  the  workmanship  of  Persia  and 
Hindostan,  look  back  on  the  days  of 
thy  youth,  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  be  humble  I 

"  The  city  of  Glasgow  at  this  time, 
though  very  industrious,  wealthy,  and 
commercial,  was  far  inferior  to  what  it 
afterwards  became,  both  before  and  after 
the  failure  of  tlie  Virginia  trade.  The 
modes  of  life,  too,  and  manners,  were 
different  from  what  they  are  at  present. 
Their  chief  branches  were  the  tobacco 
trade  with  the  American  colonies,  and 
sugar  and  mm  with  the  West  Indies. 
There  were  not  manufacturers  sufficient, 
either  there  or  at  Paisley,  to  supply  an 
outward-bound  cargo  for  Vii^ginia.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  Manchester.  Hanufactui*CB 
were  in  their  infancy.  About  this  time 
the  inkle  manufactory  was  first  begun 
by  Ingram  &  Glasford,  and  was  shown 
to  strangers  as  a  great  curiosity.  But 
the  merchants  had  industry  and  stock, 
and  the  habits  of  business,  and  were 
ready  to  seize  with  eagerness,  and  prose- 
cute with  vigour,  every  new  object  in 
commerce  or  manufactures  that  promised 
success. 

"  There  were  only  a  few  families  of 
ancient  citizens  who  pretended  to  be 
gentlemen ;  and  a  few  others,  who  were 
recent  settlers  there,  who  had  obtained 
wealth  and  consideration  in  trade.  ^  The 
rest  were  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  or 
successful  pedlars,  who  occupied  lai^ 
warerooms  full  of  manufactures  of  all 
soi-ts,  to  fiu'nish  a  cargo  to  Vli^nia.     It 
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was  usual  for  the  sons  of  merebsib  t> 
attend  the  College  for  one  or  two  Teci, 
and  a  few  of  them  completed  ther  aa- 
demical  educatioiL    In  this  resfKettb 
females  were  still  woise  off,  ^  at  'in 
period  there  wi^  neither  a  teader  c 
French  nor  of  music  in  the  town.  Tb 
consequence  of  this  was  twofold;  £nt, 
the  young  ladies  were  cntireiy  witfeoct 
accomplishments,   and  in  ge&eol  \A 
nothing  to  recommend  tiiem  but  pod 
looks  and  fine  clothes,  for  their  eboiki 
were  ungainly.    Secondly,  the  few  ^ 
were  distinguished  drew  all  the  jce;; 
men  of  sense  and  taste  about  than ;  fe. 
being  void  of  frivolous  accomplkcaE, 
which  in  some  respects  make  dl  woioa 
equal,   they  trusted   onlj  to  iDperr 
understanding  and  wit,  to  mtonl  ele- 
gance and  unaffected  manners. 

«  The  manner  of  living,  too,  at  tlia 
time,  was  but  coarse  and  vulgar.  Vt.7 
few  of  the  wealthiest  gave  dinners  t^ 
anybody  but  English  riders,  orthefrcnQ 
relations  at  Christmas  boiidaya.  Then 
wei-e  not  half-a-dozen  fiuniHee  in  to« 
who  had  men-servants;  Bome  of  th«e 
were  kept  by  the  professon  wh.i  bri 
boarders.  There  were  Deither  pc«-: 
chaisea  nor  hackney-coachw  m  the  tcwn. 
and  only  three  or  four  sedaa-€to«  K 
carrying  midwives  about  m  the  mgbt, 
and  old  ladies  to  church,  or  to  the  te- 
ing  assemblies  once  a-fortni^t 

"The  principal  merchaat.,  febgn^l 
with  the  moraing^s  buainesa,  too^ 
early  dinner  with  ^^^^^J;^ 
and  then  resorted  to  the  ooS^^ 
tavern  to  read  the  n^^^Pf^'X 
they  generally  did  in  companies  oi/off 
or  five  in  separate  rooms,  jrer  »««•-; 
of  claret  or  Tbowl  of  punch.  M  ^ 
never  staid  supper,  but  alvap  ^ 
home  by  nine  oW,-^^2LtS 
or  further  amusement.  *»^*"„, 
fellow  from  Dublin..  MrCociw^^' 
to  bo  master  of  the  <Aiff^:l 
who  seduced  them  P»*»Ut  to  i^ 
Bupper  by  placing  a  few  »>"  «f  ^ 
at  faBt  on  the  table,  aa  rebA«»  to  «^ 
wine,  tm  he  g«duJl/  ^*^Z^ 
bespeak  fine  hot  suppers,  and  "  ""^ 
till  midnight." 

Meantime  the  Professon  1 
their  learned  coorEe8,aBalii_^ 
materials  to  the  chiel  *»«f  "T. 
taking  notea  These  not«  "^ « 
less  valuable  than  some otte"'" " 
work,  from  the  Bubiectoo^'M",^, 
being  80  distinguished  in  iwjj''^ 
but  as  presentmenU^pf  »Srf 
charaote?,  they  have  ftU  «|w  ^11 
hia  more  finished  drawig".  ' 
years'  residence  enaWea  m  WB' 
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n  account  of  men  and  manners  which 
aust  have  peculiar  interest  for  the 
Qerchant  pnnces  of  the  present  time. 
i?he  third  year  of  the  young  exhibi- 
ioner  was  to  be  spent  at  some  foreign 
miversity,  and  Leyden  was  fixed  on 
IS  the  most  accessible.    In  the  mean 
;ime  he  devoted  the  summer  of  1745 
:o  preparations  for  his  entry  on  the 
ministiy.  and  for  this  purpose  can- 
vassed tne  clergy  of  his  presbytery, 
wd,  we  need  not  say,  photographea 
them  with  his  usual  skill.    Having 
passed  his  preliminary  trials,  he  was 
3Q  his  way  to  visit  his  relations  in 
the  south,  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
Se{)tember,    he    heard    some   news 
nrhich  turned  his  thoughtsin  another 
iirection.     This  was  the  landing  of 
Prince  Charles  £dward.  who  had 
been  joined  by  many  or  the  clans, 
md  might  be  expected  to  break  down 
into  the  low  country,  unless  Sir  John 
Cope,  who  was  then  on  his  march 
north,  should  meet  with  them  and 
disperse  them.    Then  foUows  a  {gra- 
phic  account    of  the   preparations 
within  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  . 
rebels  approached  from  day  to  day, 
and  round  the  outer  walls  "  the  cry 
was  still  they  come.*'    It  was  calcu- 
lated that  of  the  men  in  the  town, 
two-thirds  were  Whigs  or  Hanove- 
rians, and  of  the  ladies,  that  an  equal 
proportion  were  Jacobites.     Unfor- 
tunately^he  provost  of  the  time  was 
on  the  Pretender's  side,  and  frus- 
trated all  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence.   Volunteers  offered  from  all 
classes  of  society. 

Carlyle  joined  the  college  com- 
pany, and   was   put  through   the 
manual    exercise   along    with    his 
friends    Robertson,    John    Homeu 
'William  WUlde,  Qeorge  Lo^,  ana 
many  more.      They  were  ousy  in 
learning  their  exercise  during  the 
.  whole  of  Saturday  the  14th.    Bruce 
of    Kennet   arrived    with    a    con- 
.    siderable  body  of  volunteers  from 
his  country.     Sir  Robert  Dickson 
marched  on  with  130  or  140  from 
M.nBaelbur^h  and  Inveresk,  and  this 
increased  the  stren^h  and  added  to 
the  courage  of  the  mhabitants.    The 
sequel  as  regards  public  affairs  is 
well  known  •  how  panic  or  treachery 
prevented  tne  inhabitants  from  de- 
fending their  homes,  how  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University  besought  the 
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student  corps  not  to  risk  the  flower 
of  the  nation  against  such  valueless 
opponents  as  the  Highland  forces; 
and  how.  finalljr,  while  some  of  the 
more  gallant  spirits  resolved  to  join 
the  regular  arm^r,  the  peaceable  and 
terrified  population  heard  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  invaders,  and,  looking 
across  the  valley  lying  at  the  north 
of  the  High  Street,  at  that  time  filled 
with  a  marshy  loch  (and  now  the 
site  of  the  beautiful  Princes  Street 
Grardens,  and  the  monument  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott),  they  saw  on  the  top 
of  the  opposite  hul,  now  the  situa- 
tion of  the  stately  George  Street, 
but  then  called  "The  LangDykes,'* 
two  regiments  of  King's  Dragoons 
in  disorderly  retreat  from  Colt  Bridge 
to  Leith.  Submission,  except  on  the 
part  of  the  Castle,  was  the  only 
plan,  and  Prince  Cnarles  very  soon 
took  up  his  abode  in  Holyrood. 
Carlyle  and  his  companions  had 
found  their  way  to  the  tents  of  Cope's 
army  near  Dunbar;  but  finding  no 
accommodation  for  man  or  li^t, 
nor  any  great  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  their  services,  our  author 
called  on  his  friend  Colonel  Gardiner. 
"He  looked  pale  and  dejected,  which 
I  attributed  to  Ids  bad  health  and 
the  fatigue  he  had  lately  undergone. 
I  began  to  ask  him  if  he  was  not  now 
quite  satisfied  with  the  junction  of 
tne  foot  with  the  dragoons,  and  con- 
fident that  they  would  give  account 
of  the  rebels  ?  He  answered  deject- 
edly, that  he  hoped  it  might  be  so, 

but  ,  and  then  made  a  long 

pause.  I  said  that,  to  be  sure,  they 
had  made  a  hasty  retreat.  '  A  foul 
flight,'  said  he,  'Sandie.  and  they 
have  not  recovered  from  their  panic j 
and  I'll  tell  you  in  confidence  that  1 
have  not  above  ten  men  in  my  regi- 
ment who  I  am  certain  will  follow 
me.  But  we  must  give  them  battle 
now,  and  God's  willbe  done !'  " 

The  battle  was  given,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
on.  Some  unaccountable  terror  para- 
lysed the  English,  and  some  wild 
enthusiasm  ammated  the  GaeL  Car- 
lyle, from  the  top  of  Prestonpans 
steeple,  observed  the  enemy's  mo- 
tions, and  reported  them  to  the  aide- 
de-camp  of  Sir  John  Cope.  When 
the  darkness  came  on,  he  descended 
from  his  speculative  tower,  and,  get« 
3d 
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ting  a  bed  with  some  difficoltjy  fell 
fast  aaleepb 

**  I  had  no  need  to  he  awaked,  tliOQg}i 
the  maid  was  punctuid,  for  I  heard  the 
first  cannon  that  was  fired,  and  started 
to  my  clothes ;  which,  as  I  neither 
buckled  nor  gartered,  were  on  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  immediately  went  to  my 
other's,  not  a  hundred  yards  ofil  AU 
the  strangers  were  gone,  and  my  father 
had  been  up  before  daylight,  and  had 
resorted  to  the  steeple.  While  I  was 
oonversing  with  my  mother,  he  returned 
to  the  house,  and  assured  me  of  what  I 
had  guessed  before,  that  we  were  com- 
pletely defeated.  I  ran  into  the  garden 
where  there  was  a  mount  in  the  south- 
east comer,  from  which  one  oould  see 
the  fields  idmost  to  the  yerg&  of  that 
part  where  the  battle  was  fought.  Even 
at  that  time,  which  oould  hardly  be 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
firing  the  first  cannon,  the  whole  proB- 
pect  was  filled  with  runaways,  and  High- 
landers pursuing  them.  Many  had  their 
coats  turned  as  prisoners,  but  were  still 
trying  to  reach  the  town  in  hopes  of 
escapiug.  The  pursuing  HighUmders, 
when  they  could  not  oTortake,  fired  at 
them,  and  I  saw  two  fall  in  the  glebe. 
By-and-by  a  Highland  officer  whom  I 
knew  to  be  Lord  Elcho  passed  with  his 
train,  and  had  an  air  of  eaTage  ferodty 
that  disgusted  and  alarmed.  He  in- 
quired fiercely  of  me  where  a  publio- 
house  was  to  be  found ;  I  answered  him 
very  meekly,  not  doubting  but  that,  if  I 
had  displeased  him  with  my  tone,  his 
reply  would  have  been  with  a  pistol 
buUet. 

«*  The  crowd  of  wounded  and  dying  now 
approached  with  all  their  followers,  but 
their  groans  and  agonies  were  nothing 
compared  with  the  bowlings,  and  cries, 
and  lamentations  of  the  women,  which 
suppressed  manhood  and  created  des- 
pondency. Not  long  after  the  Duke  of 
Perth  appeared  with  his  train,  who  asked 
me,  in  a  very  different  tone,  the  way  to 
Collector  Cheap's,  to  which  house  he  had 
ordered  our  wounded  officers.  Knowing 
the  family  were  from  home,  I  answered 
the  questions  of  victorious  clemency 
with  more  assurance  of  personal  safety 
than  I  had  done  to  unappeased  fury;  I 
directed  him  the  way  to  the  house,  which 
was  hard  by  that  where  I  had  slept.** 

The  description  of  the  battle  con- 
tains nothing  new— a  feeble  discbarge 
of  the  royal  troops— a  rush  and  a 
shriek  from  their  opponents — a  par- 
row  road  between  two  walls,  filled 
with  fuijitives,  whom  the  broadsword 
pursued,  with  inevitable  edge,  sur- 
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passing  even  the  a]«i£hter  at  Kiii^ 
under  the  gallant  MontiuBe,  vboe 
one  of  the  Higblanden  8ud,viih  i 
grin  of  contempt  for  lowlimd  bb£. 
ments,  "  At  eyeiy  stroke  I  cot  u  eH 
o'  breeks.*'  Wounded  offioen  ^m 
lodged  in  the  neighbooiing  lixm, 
and  Carlyle  Yolnnteerei  to  go  b 
search  of  the  medidn»«hestaThicii 
the  puigeons  hid  left  anuog  the  bag- 
gikga  A  guard  was  foim&dtode- 
fend  him  from  stragglep^  and  be  wk 
his  way  to  the  camp.  **ltvuiiot 
long  hlefore  we  got  to  Codenzie, 
where,  under  the  proteetion  of  mj 
guard,  I  had  an  oppoitimi^  oivm 
this  victorious  anny.  In  fGunl 
thc^  were  of  low  8tabre,and  din;, 
ana  of  a  contemptible  appeanaoL 
The  officers  with  whom  I  moedteR 
gentlemanlike  and  veiy  dfil  to  ott 
as  I  was  on  an  errand  of  humuitT. 
I  was  conducted  to  Locfaiel,vbons 
poshed  and  gentle,  and  Tfaoai]iei&i 
a  soldier  to  make  all  the  inqoiiybe 
could  about  the  medicioe<b63ts  of 
the  dntfoona  This  Tiew  I  bad  rf 
the  reb3  army  confirmed  mc  in  tk 
prepossession  that  Botiung  bat  lie 
weakest  and  most  nnaeeoantMHe  m 
conduct  on  our  part  ixM  baTC  p«- 
sibly  given  them  the  victoiy.  Gcd 
forbid  that  Britain shouU mm 
be  in  danger  of  being  oyemffl  t^m 
a  despicable  enemy ;  for,  at^the  best, 
the  Highlanders  were  at  tb»t  m 
but  a  raw  militia  who  were  daJ 
cowarda"  Their  priace,  m^ 
not  the  sort  of  chief  to  make  np  Jar 
deficiencies  of  means  by  jnsdom  ct 
courage.  Carlyle  saw  him  «^ 
times,  and  describes  him  as  a  g««- 
looking  man,  of  about  five  fee]  w 
inches,  his  hair  dark  TtdMj^ 
eyes  black.  He  mounted  bw  to 
and  rode  oflF  through  St  Abbs  Ti^ 
and  the  Duke's  Wtdk  toJui»;«J; 
There  was  no  crowd  after  to;  »u^» 
three  or  four  hundred  each  6&iJ 
that  time  curiosity  wm  s^^; 
"The  court  at  Holyrooa,"  be* 
"was  dull  and  sombre.  TheFm^ 
was  melancholy :  he  seemed  to  m 
no  confidence  in  anybody,  pot  «:^^ 
the  ladies,  who  were  much  Ai^inj** 
He  was  thought  to  have  loitered » 
long  in  Edinbmgh;  M  ^f^f 
doubt,  had  he  marehed  immemf^ 
to  Newcastle,  he  migbt  bate  ^ 
tre9sed  the  city  of  London  not  a  m 
But  bejrides  that -his  army^^ 
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clotliins  and  necessaries,  the  yictory 
at  Preston  pat  an  end  to  his  autho- 
xlty .  He  had  not  a  mind  fit  for  com- 
mand  at  any  time,  far  less  to  role  the 
Sigbland  chiefs  in  prosperity.** 

This  for  a  time  pats  an  end  to  the 
home  experiences  of  oar  aathor,  for 
even  nrhiie  the  march  was  going  on 
into  Sngland,  men's  minds  were  suffi- 
ciently made  up  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  reoeUi'  success^  so  that 
biisinesB  and   amusement   resumed 
their  old  channels,  and  he  prepared 
for  his  Toyage  to  Holland  to  com- 
mence his  student  life  at  Leyden. 
There  the  same  exquisite  power  of 
denlcting  character  is  perceived.  His 
fellow-students  are  brought  before  us 
in  their  habits  as  they  liyed;  and 
among  these  were  Dr  «fohn  Qregory. 
the  founder  of  the  line  of  celebrated 
Edinburgh  physicians,  whose  names 
are  s^l  remembered  with  respect. 
John  Wilkes,  hideous,  insolent,  and 
immoral  as  in  his  noon  of  fame ;  and 
Charles  Townshend,  afterwards  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  and  ''husband 
to  Lady  Dalkeith,  the  mother  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch."    This  latter 
circamstance,  without  doubt,  freshens 
the  memory  of  the  recorder  of  his 
sayings  and  doings,  and  the  Leyden 
scholar  probably  owes  some  touches 
in  his  picture  to  the  sittings  he  fur- 
nished the  artist  when  he  occupied 
Dalkeith  House,  and  exercised  the 
power  and  influence  of  his  stepson, 
the  Doke.    Great  regrets  haye  al- 
ways been  expressed  that  none  of 
Charles   Townshend's    speeches   in 
Parliament  haye  been  adequately  re- 
ported,  for  all  his   contemporaries 
agreed  that  he  was  the  most  brilliant 
and  effectiye  speaker  of  that  time. 
His  wit^  also,  has  been  handed  down 
by  tradition  as  excelling  that  of  all 
bis  riyals ;  but  a  few  of  the  truthful 
leyelations  of  Carlyle  tend  to  make 
OS  congratulate  the  wit  and  orator 
that  he  rests  in  the  magnifying  at- 
mosphere of  the  unknown;  for  the 
probability  is,  that  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance might  destroy  the  originality  of 
his  speeches  and  retort&    People  at 
the  present  day  are  satisfied  to  gather 
their  (pinions  from  the  Times,  and 
their  jocosity  from  Punch;  but  as  we 
are  aU  equally  well  up  in  those  re- 
condite authorities,  no  great  reputa- 
tion is  gained  either  as  punsters  or 
politicians.    Ancient  diners-out  haye 


made  the  confession  that  they  spent 
an  hour  or  two  before  dressing  in 
reading  BurtorCs  Anatomy  or  Feter 
Bavle;  nearer  our  own  time  many  a 
table  has  been  illuminated  by  the  re- 
flected light  of  the  NodeB  Ambro- 
nance;  but  Charies  Townshend  was 
bolder  than  those  trainers  for  collo- 
quial championships.  '*  Wilkes  was 
very  fond  or  shining  in  conyersation," 
says  Carlyle,  *" 


at  that  time  he  had  But  little  know- 
ledge, except  what  he  derived  fh>m 
his  Utrecht  friend,  Immateriality 
Baxter,  as  he  was  called." 

"In  the  art  of  sbinixig,  howeTer,  he 
was  much  outdone  by  CHiarles  Town- 
shend, who  was  not  above  a  year  older, 
and  had  still  less  furniture  in  his  head ; 
but  then  his  person  and  manners  were 
more  engaging.  He  had  more  wit  and 
humour,  and  a  turn  for  mimicry ;  and, 
above  all,  had  the  talent  of  translating 
other  men's  thoughts,  which  they  had 
produced  in  the  simple  style  of  conver- 
sation, into  the  most  charming  language, 
which  not  only  took  the  ear  but  elevated 
the  thoughts.  No  person  I  ever  knew 
nearly  equalled  Charles  Townshend  ia 
this  talent  but  Dr  Robertson,  who,  though 
he  had  a  very  great  fund  of  knowledge 
and  thought  of  his  own,  was  yet  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  shining,  that  he  seized 
what  was  nearest  at  hand — the  conversa- 
tion of  his  friends  of  that  morning  or  the 
day  before— and  embellished  it  with  such 
rich  language,  that  they  hardly  knew  it 
again  themselves,  insomuch  that  he  was 
the  greatest  plagiary  in  conversation  that 
ever  I  knew.  It  is  to  this,  probably, 
that  his  biographer  alludes  (lus  strong 
itch  for  shining),  when  he  confesses  he 
liked  his  conversation  best  when  he  had 
not  an  audience." 

An  exag^ration  of  this  cramming 
for  society  is  furnished  by  the  utterly 
ludicrous  habit  of  another  of  the 
students,  of  the  name  of  Monckley. 
who  pumped  youne  Grejjory  on  all 
topics,  great  or  small,  askm^  his  opi^ 
nions,  and  the  facts  he  founded  them 
on,  and  then  spouting  them  all,  facta 
and  opinions,  as  his  own.  Gregory, 
who  had  no  desire  for  applause,  sub- 
mitted in  peace  to  these  verbal  lar- 
cenies ;  but  on  one  occasion  contra^ 
dieted  him  in  the  middle  of  a  pom- 

gous  harangue,  materials  for  which 
e  had  denvea  from  the  morning's 
consijQtation.  The  bladders  being 
suddenly  removed,  the  miserable 
Monckley  found  himself  in  deep.wa- 
ter,  and  could  only  say,  "  Surely  this 
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was  not  always  your  opinion,**  and 
sank  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

When  the  Leyden  session  was  over, 
Carlyle  must  have  felt  some  regret  at 
his  approaching  descent  from  the 
sunshine  of  the  world  of  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  sociality,  he  had  so  long  en- 
joyed, into  the  comparative  dulness 
of  a  country  manse.  But  some  na- 
tures carry  their  own  sunshine  with 
them ;  and  Carlyle*s  home  could  not 
have  been  a  dull  one  even  at  the 
Kirk  0*  Shotts.  As  a  kind  of  fare- 
well to  his  unprofession^  enjoy- 
ments, he  spent  a  short  time  in  Lon- 
don, on  nis  way  from  Holland, 
in  the  gayest  and  most  fashion- 
able circles.  The  Scotch  probationer 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  some- 
what out  of  his  element  in  dining 
with  young  guardsmen,  and  dancing 
with  countesses,  at  a  ridotta  in  the 
Haymarket.  But  we  learn  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Memoirs,  that  his 
dancing  had  been  carefully  attended 
to ;  his  face  and  figure,  we  know  from 
his  pictures,  were  models  of  grace 
and  oeauty^  his  manners,  we  Team 
even  from  his  caricaturists,  were  dig- 
nified and  refined ;  and  we  cannot 
help  seeine  that  the  future  minister 
of  Inveresk  was  a  fit  associate  for  the 
highest  in  the  land.  He  was  a  fit  asso- 
ciate also  for  the  cleverest  and  most 
distinfiroished.  With  Smollett  he 
formed  a  friendship  which  lasted 
through  their  lives.  Carlyle  was  in 
the  Condon  Coffeehouse  with  him 
when  the  news  of  Culloden  arrived, 
and  saw  the  bitterness  of  Matthew 
Bramble  roused  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  rejoicings  of  a  London  mob 
over  what  he  considered  the  defeat 
of  his  countrymen.  The  "  Tears  of 
Scotland,"  a  poem  which  had  a  great 
success,  was  the  result  of  this  morbid 
feeling.  "  Smollett,"  says  his  friend, 
"  though  a  Tory,  was  not  a  Jacobite; 
but  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  Scotch 
gentleman  on  the  reported  cruelties 
that  were  said  to  be  exercised  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden."  But  the 
sentiments  even  of  the  English  army 
were  very  mixed  on  this  most  ill- 
used  victory.  L^on,  an  Englishman, 
though  of  Scottish  parents,  and  an 
officer  in  the  Quaros,  professes  his 
pleasure,  as  a  loval  subject,  that  the 
rebellion  is  quelled,  but  "Fm  sorry," 
he  adds,  "it  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand ;  for  if 
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he  was  before  the  mo&t  insolent  of  lE 
commanders,  what  will  he  be  no?  T 
Leavmg  this  and  other  difficnlt  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  time  id 
experience,  our  author  rides  doTn  to 
Edinburgh,  and  takes  np  his  abods 
once  more  m  the  manse  of  Prestoo- 
pans.    ''  Oh  1  be  careful,  Sandi<  iiis 
mother  probably  said,  **how  ye  be- 
have yersd,  now  yoa>e  got  mj 
from  your  fnenda  in  the  sooth ;  vilk 
doucely,   with   your  eyes  on  the 
ground,  like  godly  Sanders  Faner, 
the  Seceding  elder  at  Portobello: 
keep  your  hat  over  your  hrovs,  aDd 
never  go  beyond  a  tiot  when  jn 
mount  your  nag.'     We  fear-if 
these  cautions  were  addressed  totbe 
youthful  minister— that  he  nerer  laid 
them  seriously  to  heart ;  for  we  aie 
told,  that  when  he  was  preseBied  to 
the  parish  of  Inveresk  in  174S,i 
list  of  "  objections"  was  handed  in, 
among  which  appeared,  "that  b 
danced  frequently  in  a  manner  pro- 
hibited bv  theiawsof  theGborch  ;tb: 
he  wore  his  hat  agee,  and  had  beet 
seea  groping  through  the  links  one 
day  between  one  and  tvo  o'docL" 
The  prophetic  nature  of  bia  appoiic- 
ment,   above  alluded  to,  hovem, 
rescued  him  from  the  effect  of  th^se 
heinous  sins,  and  he  waBformally  Ib- 
stalled  in  a  parish  which,  b»iies  its 
advantages  m  stip^d  and  stoitioi, 
was  wi^n  visiting  distance  with  ha 
old  friends   at  Preatonpin*;  with 
Hew  Bannatyne  of  Onniaton,  Ko- 
bertson  of  Gkd8muir,andJctaiHoffie 
of  Athelfltaneford.    Edinboigli,  la 
might  have  added,  waBwithinweaj 
ride,  where  he  rapidly  formed  w- 
ships  with  men  as  learned  and  uk.- 


John  Home  reconciles  us  to  iheoTK- 
success  of  his  very  inflated  W^' 
and  the  littlenesses  of  chancter 
which  come  out  under  the  m-fl^" 
scope  of  his  companion.  Wai^ 
be  more  charming  as  a  likeness  m 
this  description  )— 

"  John  Home  was  an  adminbte  c^ 
panion,  and  most  acceptaWe  ^^.fi 
gere  who  were  not  offeoded  wiui  i^ 
levities  of  a  young  dciigyniiii,  (an^'"^ 
very  handsome  and  had  a  fine  P<^ 
about  6  feet  lOj  inches,  and  » "f: 
able  catching  address ;  he  had  Dot  r^ 
wit,  and  stiU  less  humour,  but  h«  ^  *» 
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oucli.  sprighUioees  and  yivikcity,  and 
uclj  an  expression  of  benevolence  in  his 
rxsLTXTier,  and  sucb  an  unceasing  flattery 
3r  t^Hose  he  Uked  (and  he  never  kept 
company  with  anybody  else) — the  kind 
:roTximeDdations  of  a  lover,  not  the  adu- 
lation of  a  sycophant — that  he  was  truly 
ixnnesistible,  and  his  entry  to  a  company 
was  like  opening  a  window  and  letting 
tlie  sun  into  a  dark  room." 

^Preaching  admirable  sennons,  at- 
tending excellent  dinners^  delighting 
his  parishioners  with  his  social  qua- 
lities, and  gradually  acquiring  a  re- 
putation for  ability  which  promised 
the  highest  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion, the  minister  of  Inveresk  kept 
himself  for  some  time  out  of  the 
jKtrty   discnssionB  which  began  to 
disturb  the  Church.    We  will  follow 
John   Home's  sensible  advice,  con- 
veyed in  rather  roundabout  heroics — 

"  Oti  !  rake  not  up  the  ashes  of  our  fa- 
thers ! 
Ixnplacahle  resentment  was  their  crimo. 
And  grievous  has  the  expiation  been." 

Commending  the  narrative  of  de- 
viates in  Presbyteries  and  Assemblies, 
the  assault  by  the  "Highflyers**  on 
the  ^'Moderates/'  the  opposition  to 
the  law  of  patronage,  ana  the  trium- 
phant overthrow  of  all  attempts  to 
alter  the  settled  order  of  things,  to 
those    who  are  curious  about  the 
small  beginning  from  which  great 
results   arise,   it  suffices  for  us  to 
point  out   the   various   classes  to 
whom  his  volume  will  have  a  pecu- 
liar interest.    Established  Kirk  and 
Free  are  equally  represented.    But 
the  view  we  take  of  it  at  present 
limits  us  to  its  extraordinaiy  merit 
as  a  collection  of  personal  anecdotes. 
The  leader,  for  instance,  of  the  party 
which,  we  suppose,  would  not  have 
disdained  the  name  of  Evaneelical, 
was  Dr  Webster,  a  man  well  known 
for  his  ability,  and  also  as  the  founder 
of  the  Widows'  Fund ;  of  his  exer- 
tions against  the  Moderates,  of  whom 
Eobertson,  the  historian,  and  Car- 
lyle, were  the  chief  champions,  we 
need  not  speak.    The  prize  will  be 
adjudged  according  as  the  reader 
leans  to  the  support  of  a  national 
church  subordinate  to  the  kw,  or  a 
dissenting  body  endeavouring  to  do- 
minate, or,  at  idl  events,  to  ignore 
the  civil  courts ;  but  both  parties,  at 
the  time  of  the  bitterest  feud,  ac- 
knowledged Dr  Webster's  matchless 
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qualification  for  the  guidance  of  an 
ecclesiastical  party,  in  the  one  point, 
that  he  was  a  five-bottle  man,  pre- 
serving to  the  last  bumper  the  most 
sanctimonious  respectability  of  look 
and  manner,  and  able  to  la^  Ms  com- 
panions under  the  table  without  the 
slightest  effort.  "  This  had  brought 
on  him,"  says  Carlyle,  "the  nick- 
name of  Dr  Bonnm  Maenum,  but, 
never  bein^  indecently  the  worser  of 
liquor,  and  a  love  of  claret  to  any 
degree  not  being  reckoned  in  those 
days  a  sin  in  Scotland,  all  his  ex- 
cesses were  pardoned."  In  another 
place,  he  incidently  alludes  to  the 
same  subject,  when  a  fitting  oppo- 
nent was  found  to  the  reverend 
sandbank  of  the  Highflyers :— "  Dr 
Patrick  Cuming,"  he  says,  "was 
at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  Mo- 
derate interest,  and,  had  his  temper 
been  equal  to  his  talents,  might  have 
kept  it  long ;  for  he  had  both  learn- 
ing and  sagacity  and  very  agreeable 
conversation,  with  a  constitution  able 
to  hear  the  conviviality  of  tJve  times/* 
We  have  heard  of  constitutions  being 
strong  enough  to  stand  any  climate, 
or  any  amount  of  fatigue ;  but  the 
"conviviality"  of  1753  must  have 
been  more  trying  to  heidth  than  a 
journey  to  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  a 
residence  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 
With  what  hopeless  emulation  the 
younger  generation  must  have  ac- 
companied either  leader,  perhaps  as 
£«:  as  his  second  bottle,  must  be  left 
to  our  imagination,  while  the  trium- 
phant 

"  Doctor  of  tremendous  paunch. 
Awful  and  deep,  a  vast  abyss  of  drink, 
Outlives  them  all;    and  from  his  buried 

flock 
Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
Laments  the   weakness    of  these  latter 

times." 

One  incident,  however,  though  inti- 
mately connected  with  Church  poli- 
tics, with  which  we  profess  not  to 
interfere,  we  must  dwell  on  for  a  little, 
as  presenting  us  with  some  strange 
information  on  a  point  of  literary 
history.  John  Home,  the  pleasant 
and  popular  minister  of  Athelstane- 
ford,  after  various  attempts  at  the 
drama,  which  remained  in  the  privacy 
of  his  desk,  at  last  produced  the  tra- 
gedy of  J)oufflas.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  to  enter  into  the  raptures  expressed 
bv  the  chief  men  of  letters  of  the  time, 
of  the  merits  of  this  work.    They 
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were  all  imbued,  to  be  sure,  vith  a 
taste  for  the  dedamatoiy  style  of 
Racine  and  GomeiUe,  and  had  not 
quite  recovered  from  the  assanlta 
directed  by  the  clasBicista  against 
the  savage  of  Stratford -on -Avon; 
but  friendship  for  his  companion 
and  namesake  probably  entered  into 
David  Hume's  criticism  when  he  pro- 
claimed it  "  a  perfect  play.**  When 
other  learned  personages  pronounced 
the  same  decision,  the  minister  of 
Athelstaneford  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  caiT^ing  it  in  person  to  Lon- 
don and  offering  it  to  Garrick.  As 
a  bridegroom  is  escorted  home  from 
church,  as  a  young  heir  is  surrounded 
bv  his  friends  on  taking  possession 
of  his  estates,  as  a  king  is  guarded  bjy 
princes  and  nobles  on  entering  his 
capital  after  a  triumphant  campaign, 
blithe  Johnnie  crosses  the  border, 
attended  by  an  admiring  body-guard 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Merse  and 
other  parts  of  the  countiy.  Nine  or 
ten  parsons^  booted  and  spurred,  trot- 
ting on  their  Galloways,  to  keep  the 
immortal  drama  and  its  well-beloved 
author  from  harm,  must  have  excited 
no  little  curiosity  m  the  villages  they 
passed  through.  Saddle-bags  were 
scarce,  for  the  journey  was  to  be  short, 
and  shaving  or  night  shirts  were  not 
indispensable  to  the  retinue  ;  but 
great  was  their  consternation  when 
they  found  that  the  object  of  their 
solicitude  had  no  saddle-bags  him- 
self, though  bound  for  the  great  city, 
and  that  the  invaluable  manuscript 
was  exposed  to  all  the  chances  and 
perils  of  a  place  in  his  greatcoat 
pocket  !  A  foray  was  made  on  a 
neighbouring  manse,  to  procure  a 
safer  conveyance  for  the  literary 
Koh-i-noor,  and  the  pilgrims  con- 
tinued their  course  to  Woolerhaugh- 
head.  Jolly  the  supper  must  have 
been,  and  uproarious  the  fun,  in  spite 
of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  inn,  for 
Carlyle  and  Home,  who  slept  in  the 
same  room,  were  disturbed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  a  dreadful 
noise  in  the  next  apartment,  and 
found  it  arose  from  a  quarrel  between 
a  certain  Mr  Lawne  and  another 
Merse  man,  the  sharer  of  his  couch, 
whom  after  a  noisy  and  vehement 
struggle  he  had  succeeded  in  kicking 
out  of  bed.  The  rest  of  the  journey 
after  the  departure  of  the  Berwick- 
shire cavalcade  was  finished  without 


accident,  and  John  Home  praeoted 
his  tragedy  to  David  Qflirick.  Birid 
was  unconvinced  by  the  testimooiili 
of  the  northern  lights,  and  dtelined  to 
bring  it  out.  The  anthor  ironed 
without  any  demonstraticm  on  tb 
part  of  his  admiring  fiieod^  and 
made  himself  as  chaimins  and  fasd- 
nating  as  ever.  Bat  Oalraoma,8teni 
and  wild,  would  not  allow  kr  pode 
progeny  to  be  so  despised  IfLo&da& 
nas  not  the  taste  to  perceive  the  beaa- 
ty  of  Lady  Bandolph,  there  is  not  t 
cady  in  Edinburgh  who  will  not  BKtk 
excellence  of  every  Ime.  SoutioDal 
pride  coming  into  the  questioD,  tbe 
Theatre  Royal  was  secured,  tie  ic- 
tors  were  instructed  m  their  parts  bj 
the  wits  and  philosophers,  and  ap- 
plauded when  the  cortun  drew  op 
by  the  beauty  and  feshioD,  andJohQ 
Home  was  the  Scottish  Shakes^'t 
That  aShakespeaiefihoQldaiiseuik 
Canongate,  and  not  be  supported  bj 
the  best  educated  and  most  hteiary 
body  in  the  country,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  and  on  the  third  nigbt, 
to  witness  the  pecuniaiy  reward  of 
their  friend  ajs  well  is  the  reahty  of 
his  triumph,  Carlyle  andolknofttc 
doth  made  their  appearance  is  tlw 
house.  No  actual  law  of  theChttTcli 
was  contravened  by  this  proeeedrng. 
It  was  known  that  the  roialcieirr, 
in  their  visits  to  the  metropdi^OKl 
not  deny  themselves  thegntifiatwa 
of  seeing  the  excellent  acbug  of 
Digges  and  his  company,  smm 
notice  waa  taken  of  their  dniMnt 
taste.  But  when  the  noble  eoQDte- 
nance  and  commanding  figure  ot  tiie 
eloquent  and  unsparing  "ojrponeDJ^ 
as  he  was  called,  ^*  of  fanatiaani,  tte 
friend  of  David  Hume,andp«troiuser 
of  dancing  and  penny  ^^^Z"* 
seen  in  the  stage-box,  the  mm^ 
were  frightened  from  their  PTgne^» 
and  accused  him  before  the  Pw- 
tery  of  the  high  crime  «nf^f 
meanour  of  having  entered  m 
friendly  conversation,  and  even  wr- 
ing had  social  meetings,  with »» 
and  actresses,  "persons  who  by  w 
profession,  and  in  the  eyeoftb^«![/ 
are  of  bad  fame,  and  cannot  obUa 
from  any  minister  a  testimonial  oi 
their  moral  character."  l^eM^ 
ed  his  cause  with  great  ^^ 
though  Dr  Webster,  who  wasfonfios 
against  all  breaches  of  decornm  «- 
cept  those  of  the  table,  took  the  m 
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against  him,  and  decoyed  the  former 
leader  of  the  Moderates,  Dr  Patrick 
Gaming,  to  his  side.  The  number  of 
bottles  those  two  champions  of  ortho- 
doxy and  Bacchus  must  have  con- 
somed  over  their  reconciliatioiLWould 
have  puzzled  the  late  Joseph  Hume ; 
bat  the  final  result  was,  that  Carlyle 
was  triamphant  in  the  General  Aa- 
sembly  by  an  immense  majority;  that 
John  Home^  the  fount  and  origin  of 
the  evil,  resigned  his  living  without 
a  word  of  rebuke;  and  the  clergy  for 
a  while  were  permitted  to  fi*equent 
the  theatre. 

Whether  a  continuance  of  that  per- 
mission might  not  have  had  a  favour- 
able influence  on  the  stage,  and  pre- 
served us  from  the  coarseness  and 
haffoonery  which,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing, at  one  time  characterised  the 
pieces  produced,  we  cannot  tell.  But 
we  cannot   help  thinking  that  the 
wron^  method  has  been  pursued  in 
banishing  theatrical  amusements  al- 
together, instead  of  raising  their  tone, 
by  elevating  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
audience.    If  Dean  Milman  and  the 
Bishop   of   London  presented   the 
spectacle  of  genius  and  religion  wit- 
nessing the  mode   in  which  their 
countrymen  spent  their  hours  of  re- 
laxation, the  lowest  occupant  of  the 
gallerv  would  hiss  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  impropriety  in  language  or 
position  in  so  purifying  and  exalting 
a  presence.  '*  It  is  remarkable,'*  saj^s 
Carlyle,  in  commenting  on  this  inci- 
dent, ''  that  in  the  year  1784,  when 
the  great  actress,  Mrs  Siddons,  first 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  during  the 
Bitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  that 
court  was  forced  to  fix  all  its  import- 
ant business  for  the  alternate  days 
when  she  did  not  act,  as  all  the 
Younger  members,  clergy  as  well  as 
laity,  took    their  stations    in    the 
theatre  on  those  days  by  three  in  the 
afternoon."     Robertson  and  Blair, 
however,  held  aloof  from  this  open 
demonstration  of  their  liberal  feelings 
on  the  question,  and  limited  their  pa- 
tronage of  the  players  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  great  actress's  friendship 
in  private.    A  mean  compromise,  ex- 
clamis  the  pugnacious  Moderate, "  for 
they  got  no  credit  for  their  abstin- 
ence, and  the  struggle  between  the 
liberal  and  the  restrained  andaffected 
manners  of  the  clergy  had  been  long 
at  an  end,  by  my  having  finally  stood 
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my  ground,  and  been  so  well  sup- 
port^ by  so  great  a  minority  in  the 
Church/ 

The  success  of  Douglas  in  Edin- 
burgh, led  to  its  production  in  Lon- 
don, where,  although  Ckmick  main- 
tained his  original  opinion  that  it 
was  not  fit  for  the  stage,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  unanimous  applause. 
Theatrical  applause  in  those  days 
was  generally  the  herald  of  more 
substantial  things.  On  this  occasion, 
Lord  Bute,  the  governor  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  afterwards  the  ruler  of 
thenation,  became  attached  to  the  cap- 
tivating author  with  the  warmth  of 
|)ersonal  friendship ;  procured  a  pen- 
sion for  him,  and  was  for  many  yeard 
guided  by  his  advice.  The  secret  in- 
fluence behind  the  throne  which  occa- 
sioned so  much  parliamentary  elo- 
quence and  public  indignation  would 
have  been  found,  if  inquiry  had  been 
made  beyond  the  ostensible  favourite 
and  statesman,  in  the  person  of  a  dis- 

E laced  Scotch  minister,  the  kmdest 
earted,  merriest  mannered  of  his 
tribe^  who  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tuni^  of  benefiting  a  friend,  and 
never  availed  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  or  enrich  himself. 
Ajoumey  tothe  great  metropolis 
in  1768,  united  Carlyle  to  his  old 
companion ;  and  as  Robertson  was 
also  hesieging  Paternoster  Row  with 
the  first  volumes  of  his  History  of 
Scotland,  "three  blither  lads  were 
not  to  be  found  in  Christendie.*' 
Little   information  is  given  us  of 

Sublic  affairs  at  this  time ;  and,  in- 
eed,  the  worthy  trio  had  little  lei- 
sure for  such  small  concerns  as  the 
war  with  France  and  the  glorious 
administration  of  Chatham.  A  club 
was  formed  for  social  intercourse, 
and,  after  the  manner  of  our  country- 
men, it  was  almost  limited  to  *'  our 
noble  selves."  The  list  of  members 
is  strictly  Caledonian;  "there  were 
J.  Home  and  Robertson  and  Wed- 
derbum  and  Jack  Dalrymple  and 
Bob  Adam,  Adam  Ferguson  and 
myself."  With  such  a  set,  perhaps, 
no  foreign  admixture  was  required ; 
and  in  spite  of  Carlyle*s  complacent 
statement  with  regard  to  his  correct 
English  pronunciation,  there  might 
be  another  reason  for  confining  the 
conversation  to  men  who  were  to  the 
langaage  bom ;  for  we  are  presented 
with  a  somewhat  suspicious  anecdote 
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of  Dr  Congaltoii,  at  this  time  one  of 
the  set,  and  medical  attendant  on  Sir 
David  Einloch.  ^  I  said  to  him  one 
day,  *  Charlie,  how  do  you  like  the 
EojB^lish,  now  that  you  have  seen  them 
twice,  for  two  or  three  months?* — 
*  I  cannot  answer  your  question,'  re- 
plied he,  *for  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  of  them.'—'  What  f  not  ac- 
quainted 1*  said  L— 'Yes,' sajrs  he, 
Vl  have  seen  half-a-dozen  of  them 
calling  on  Sir  David,  but  I  never 
enter  mto  conversation  with  the  John 
Bulls,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't 
yet  well  understand  what  they  say.' " 
The  story  thus  related  loses  half  its 
humour,  from  the  correct  English  in 
which  Charlie's  disclaimer  is  con- 
veyed. If  the  Cottagers  of  Glen- 
hurnie  had  at  that  time  been  pub- 
lished—the firstnovel  which  ventured 
on  the  native  Doric — Carlyle  would 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  putting 
Charlie's  confession  into  the  very 
broadest  of  Scotch.  Dr  Congalton, 
however,  we  hope,  repaid  himself  for 
his  involuntary  silence  among  the 
John  Bulls,  by  the  most  ferocious 
prolixity  among  his  associates  at 
their  weekly  meetings  at  the  British 
Coffeehouse.  Proper^  it  was  a  physi- 
cians' club,  and  Home,  Robertson,  and 
Carlyle  were  only  honorary  members. 
But  the  catalogue  of  practitioners,  all 
determined  by  pill  and  bolus  to  re- 
venge the  slaughter  of  their  country- 
men at  Flodden,  present  us  with  very 
distinguished  names,  all  redolent  of 
claret  and  heather:  Pitcaim,  Arm- 
strong, Orme,  and  Dickson,  William 
Hunten  Clephan,  and  Graham  of 
Pall  Mall.  Hunter— great  himself, 
and  only  equalled  by  his  brother 
John  —  had  a  standing  toast  to 
which  the  club  did  honour,  "  May  no 
English  nobleman  venture  out  of  the 
world  without  a  Scottish  phvsician, 
as  I  am  sure  there  are  none  who  ven- 
ture in!" 

But  clubs  supplied  society  for  only 
two  nights  in  the  week,  and  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  other  five? 
Glimpses  are  given  us  of  the  higher 
stage  on  which  dukes  and  ministers 
were  strutting  their  hour,  but  the 
real  stage  of  Drury  Lane  nad  more 
charms  for  the  emancipated  ministers 
and  the  dramatic  poet. 

"  Gkrrick,  though  not  of  an  under- 
\Btending  of  the  first,  nor  of  tho  highest 
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cultivated  mind,  bad  great  yxwmakj  wui 
quickness,  and  was  Tery  enteitaiBisg 
company.  Though  Twnity  tna  his  pro- 
minent feature,  and  a  troublesome  and 
watchful  jealousy  the  constant  vvAH 
guard  of  his  reputation  to  a  ridicoloas 
degree,  yet  his  desire  to  oblige,  his  wsct 
of  farrogance,  and  the  delicacy  of  hji 
mimicry,  made  him  very  agreeable  He 
had  no  aJTected  reserve,  but,  on  the  least 
hint,  would  start  up  at  any  time  ind  give 
the  company  one  of  his  beat  speedbas. 
As  Gkurick  had  been  in  Dublin  whea  I 
was  in  London  in  1746,  I  assiduously  at- 
tended him  at  this  time,  and  saw  him  ia 
all  his  principal  parts,  both  in  tngeJr 
and  comedy.  He  nsed  to  say  hinHplf, 
that  he  was  more  at  home  in  comedy 
than  in  tragedy,  and  I  was  of  hii  ofRcigc 
I  thought  I  coold  conceiTe  somethmg 
more  perfect  in  tragedy,  but  in  oomedj 
he  completely  filled  up  my  idess  of  per- 
fection. There  may  be  a  deoeptiea  m 
this,  for  every  well-educated  penoa  lui 
formed  to  himself  some  idea  of  the  du- 
racters,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  tra- 
gedy, and  if  the  actor  falls  short  of  thai, 
he  is  Uiought  to  be  deficient  in  judgment: 
whereas  comedy  being  an  imitation  of 
living  manners,  as  they  rise  in  saooes:gflQ 
among  inferior  orders  of  men,  the  specta- 
tor can  have  formed  no  rule  or  standard 
of  judgment  prerions  to  the  representa- 
tion, but  most  accept  of  the  pictiuw  the 
actor  gives  him,  and  must  approve  of  it,  il 
it  is  Uvely,  though  it  should  not  be  tni& 
'*Qarrick  was  so  friendly  to  John 
Home  that  he  gave  a  dinner  to  hU 
friends  and  companions  at  his  house  at 
Hampton,  which  he  did  but  seldom.  H« 
had  told  us  to  bring  golf  dubs  and  halls 
that  we  might  play  at  that  game  on 
Molesly  Hurst.  We  aooordingly  set  out 
in  good  time,  six  of  us  in  a  landau.  As 
we  passed  through  Kensington,  the  Cold- 
stream  regiment  were  changing  guard, 
and,  on  seeing  our  clubs,  they  gate  ia 
three  cheers  in  honour  of  a  diversba 
peculiar  to  Scotland  ;  so  much  does  the 
remembrance  of  one's  native  country 
dilate  the  heart,  when  one  has  beet 
some  time  absent  The  same  sentunent 
made  us  open  our  purses,  and  give  oar 
countrymen  wherewithal  to  drink  the 
'  Land  of  Cakes.'  Garrick  met  us  by 
the  way,  so  impatient  he  seemed  to  be 
for  his  company.  There  were  Jobs 
Home,  and  Robertson,  and  Wedderboin, 
and  Robert  and  James  Adam,  and  Col- 
onel David  Wedderbum,  who  was  killed 
when  commander  of  the  army  in  Bom- 
bay, in  the  year  [1778].  He  vraa  held  b; 
his  companions  to  be  in  every  respect 
OS  clever  and  able  a  man  aa  his  dder 
brother  the  Chancellor,  with  a  much 
more  gay,  popular,  and  social  tcmj^er. 
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"Immediately  after  we  arrived,  we 
crossed  the  river  to  the  golfing-ground, 
which  was  very  good.  None  of  the  com- 
pany could  play  but  John  Home  and 
myself,  and  Psunon  Black  from  Aber- 
deen, who  being  chaplain  to  a  regiment 
during  some  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's camj>aign8,  had  been  pointed  out 
to  his  royal  highness  as  a  proper  person 
to  teach  him  the  game  of  chess:  the 
duke  was  such  an  apt  scholar  that  he 
never  lost  a  game  after  the  first  day; 
and  he  recompensed  Black  for  having 
beat  him  so  cruelly,  by  procuring  for 
him  the  living  of  Hampton,  which  is  a 
good  one.  We  returned  and  dined  sump- 
tuously, Mrs  Qorrick,  the  only  lady,  now 
grown  fat,  though  still  very  lively,  being 
a  woman  of  uncommon  good  sense,  and 
now  mistress  of  English,  was  in  all  re- 
spects most  agreeable  company."  .... 

"  Qarrick  had  built  a  handsome  tem- 
ple, with  a  statue  of  Shakespeare  in  it| 
in  his  lower  garden,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiiames,  which  was  sepai-ated  from  the 
upper  one  by  a  high-road,  imder  which 
there  was  an  archway  which  united  the 
two  gardens.    Garrick,  in  compliment  to 
Home,  had  ordered  the  wine  to  be  car- 
ried to  this  temple,  where  we  were  to 
drink  it  under  the  shade  of  the  copy 
of  that  statue  to  which  Home  had  lul- 
dressed  his  pathetic  verses  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  play.   The  poet  and  the  actor 
were  equally  gay  and  well  pleased  with 
each  other  on  tiiis  occasion,  with  much 
respect  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  total 
oblivion  of  animosity  on  the  other ;  for 
vanity  is  a  passion  that  is  easy  to  be 
entreated,  and  unites  freely  with  all  the 
best  affections.  Having  observed  a  green 
mount  iu  the  garden,  opposite  the  arch- 
way I  said  to  our  landlord,  that  while 
the  servants  were  preparing  the  collation 
in  the  temple,  I  would  surprise  him  with 
a  stroke  at  the  golf,  as  I  should  drive  a 
ball  through  his  archway  into  the  Thames 
once  in  three  strokes.     I  had  measured 
the  distance  with  my  eye  in  walking 
about  the  garden,  and  accordingly,  at 
the  second  stroke,  made  the  ball  idight 
in  the  mouth  of  the  gateway,  and  roll 
down   the  green  slope  into  the  river. 
This  was  so  dexterous  that  he  was  quite 
surprised,  and  begged  the  club  of  me  by 
which  such  a  feat  had  been  performed. 
We  passed  a  very  agreeable  afternoon ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  were  hap- 
pier, the  landlord  and  landlady,  or  the 
guests." 

At  this  time  the  Scotch  clergy 
were  alarmed  with  a  threat  that  the 
window-tax  was  to  be  extended  to 
their  manses,  and  Oarlyle  exercised 
his  influence  and  habits  of  business 
in  warding  off  the  fatal  blow.  Greater 
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prominence  is  given  to  this  question 
than  its  importance  deserves ;  but 
it  shows  how  completely  the  author 
adopted  the  professional  feelings  of 
the  doth,  and  how  natural  it  was 
that  presbyteries  and  synods  should 
soften  in  their  estimate  of  a  fre- 
quenter of  plays  and  visitor  of  Oar- 
ncl^  when  they  saw  the  efforts  he 
made  on  their  behalf.  It  was  not 
merely  with  a  view  to  his  own  im- 
portance that  he  rode  in  Hyde  Park 
with  Lord  Bute,  and  supped  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyll 

Romance-writers  have  regretted, 
with  great  justice,  the  easy  travelling 
of  the  present  day,  where^  unless  you 
are  favoured  with  a  collision  of  trains, 
there  is  no  adventure  possible.  Smol- 
let,  who  became  one  of  the  chosen 
broUiers  during  this  visit  to  London, 
could  never  have  got  through  his 
three  volumes  without  strange  inci- 
dents on  the  road,  and  at  the  inns 
where  the  waggon  put  up  ;  and  Car- 
lyle  is  indebted  to  the  same  unfailing 
sources  for  scenes  equal  to  those  in 
Roderick  Random,  But  these  we 
must  pass  over,  leaving  the  reader 
to  imagine  the  variety  of  queer  in- 
cident and  acute  remark  which  re- 
lieved the  fatigue  of  a  ride  of  four 
hundred  miles,  performed  between 
London  and  their  homes  by  Carlyle 
and  Bobertson,  Adam  the  architect, 
and  Home.  Oxford,  Bleuheim^  War- 
wick, are  described  with  great  vigour ; 
and  Birmingham,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
roused  no  admiration  in  the  soul  of 
the  author  of  Dotiglas,  who  remarked, 
after  being  dragged  through  an  en- 
ormous manufactory,  "that  it  seemed 
there  as  if  God  had  created  man  only 
for  making  buttons."  When  they 
finally  crossed  the  border,  thejr  took 
their  different  ways,  having  laid  in  a 
stock  of  presents  and  trinkets ;  *'  Ro- 
bertson," he  says,  "for  his  wife  and 
children  at  Gladsmuir,  and  Home 
and  I  for  the  children  at  Polwarth 
manse."  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
For  one  of  these  children  was  Mary 
Roddam,  who,  in  two  years  after  this, 
became  his  wife.  A  wise  and  beauti- 
ful creature  of  eighteen  accepted  the 
hand  of  the  mature  and  now  cele- 
brated man  of  thirt]^-eiffht,  and  the 
view  of  his  domestic  nappiness  is 
delightftd.  Sarah,  the  elder  sister, 
he  tells  us,  was  brought  up  in  a 
higher  sphere  than  her  junior,  beirg 
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under  the  gnardianBhip  of  her  relar 
tionSy  the  Biacketts  of  Northomber- 
land. 

*'  Yet  Mary,  the  younger,  with  no  ad- 
Tantage  but  that  of  living  with  an  aunt 
of  supdri<»>  understanding  and  great 
worth,  though  much  uneducated,  and 
having  only  one  year  of  the  Edinbuiig^ 
boarding-school,  loon  had  her  mind  en- 
laiged  and  her  talents  improved  by  some 
instruction,  and  the  conversation  of 
those  who  frequented  tis,  insomuch  that 
in  not  more  than  one  year  after  our 
marriage,  she  appeared  not  only  with- 
out any  seeming  defect  in  her  education, 
but  like  a  person  of  high  endowments. 
Indeed  the  quickness  of  her  parts  and 
the  extent  of  her  understanding  were 
surprising,  and  her  talent  both  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  and  in  delicacy  of  taste, 
truly  as  admirable  as  any  woman  I  ever 
knew.  Add  to  this  that  she  was  noble 
and  generous  in  the  highest  degree,  com- 
passionate even  to  wetJ^ness,  and,  if  her 
friends  were  in  distress,  totally  forgetful 
and  negligent  of  herself.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  I  could  derive  greater  satis- 
faction from  any  circumstance  in  human 
life  than  I  did  from  the  high  approba- 
tion which  was  given  to  my  choice  by 
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Some  anecdotes,  howerer,  of  David, 
we  cannot  pass  over,  whidi  \ss^ 
the  historian  of  Eogiaad  before  is 
with  remarkable  skuL  '^  He  ra  a 
man,"  he  says,  "  of  great  knowledge, 
and  of  a  social  and  beneToIent  t<sD- 
per,  and  tmly  the  best-natnied  maa 
in  the  world" 

"  He  was  branded  with  the  title  of 
Atheist,  on  account  of  the  many  atudi 
on  revealed  i«ligion  that  an  to  be  kind 
in  his  philosophical  works,  and  in  xsm^ 
places  of  his  HuUrng—^t  last  of  vbich 
are  atill  more  objectionable  than  tbe 
firat,  which  a  friendly  critic  might  caU 
only  sceptical.  Apropos  of  thja,  -^ba. 
Mr  Robert  Adam,  the  celebrated  ttchi- 
tect,  and  his  brother,  lived  in  Edinburgh 
with  their  mother,  an  aunt  of  Dr  Robert- 
son a,  and  a  very  respecUble  woman,  sbe 
8ud  to  her  son,  'I  shall  be  glad teaee 
any  of  your  companions  to  dinner,  but 
I  hope  you  wiU  never  bring  ^e-J'^ 
here  to  disturb  my  peace/  Bat  RoUat 
soon  fell  on  a  method  to  reconcile  ber 
to  him,  for  he  introduced  him  mder 
another  name,  or  concealed  it  carefulij 
from  her.  When  the  oompai^  ptfted, 
she  said  to  her  son,  'I  moat  «»/«« 


the  very  superior  men  who  were  my     thatyou  bring  very  agreeaUecompanions 
closest  aud  most  discerning  friends,  such     about  you,  but  the  lai^ge  joUy  man  ' 

._^ ^-,.._.-__  «,?:_  .«^t> ^t  n^it  me  is  the  most  a«««^.J>f 

them  alL*  '  This  was  the  veiy  A«i«a. 
said  he,  '  mother,  that  you  waa  w  mnch 
afraid  of.'  '  WeU,'  says  she,  yon  i»y 
bring  him  here  as  much  asycwpw*, 
for  he's  the  most  innocent,  agreeawe, 
&oetious  man  I  ever  met  with,  i™ 
was  truly  the  case  with  him;  forthw^ 
he  had  much  learning  M»4*r^rw 
and  was  professedly  a  sceptic,  though  V 

no  means  an  atheist,  he  had  ^P^^ 
simpUcity  of  mind  and  mannas  in» 
the  utmost  facility  and  bcneTOlencc  w 
temper  of  any  man  I  ever  kner.  fl» 
convereation  was  truly  irresiBaw**  i* 
while  it  was  enlightened,  it  was  nai" 
almost  to  puerility.  i.j'.-«d 

« I  was  one  of  those  who  ^^T^ 
that  David  Hume's  sceptical  pnaapwj 
had  laid  fast  hold  on  hia  »7' f" 
thought  that  his  books  P'«»»*V^a1 
from  affectation  of  superiority  and  pn«» 
of  understanding  and  love  of  ^^fg: 
I  was  confirmed  in  this  opwioO' •?*;?? 
death,  by  what  the  Honounhle  P»W« 
Boyle,  one  of  his  most  intimate  »ne»«J 
told  me  many  years  ago  at  my  ^^^^ 
Musselburgh.  wher«  he  uaed  to  comti 
and  dine  the  first  Sunday  of  everywoj- 
ral  Assembly,  after  his  bro^ier,  ^^ 
Glasgow,  ceased  to  be  Lord  Higii.W^j 
missioner.  When  we  were  **^*^?-.- 
David,  Mrs  Carlyle  asked  Mr  Boyle  if  W 
thought  David  ""»«-  '^••"  •«  «f'^*  *^ 


as  Feiguson,  Robertson,  Blair,  and  Banna- 
tine,  not  merely  by  words,  but  by  the 
open,  respectful,  and  confidential  manner 
in  which  they  conversed  with  her.'* 

But  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  married  life,  a  cloud 
fell  upon  their  hearthstone  which  all 
his  energy  and  joyousness  of  disposi- 
tion oould  not  remove.  His  children 
died  in  early  youth,  and,  the  last  of 
them  dying  in  1777,  left  him  desolate 
for  the  remainder  of  his  thirty  years' 
pilgrimage.  Community  of  grief, 
however,  only  bound  him  the  more 
to  the  bereaved  mother;  and  the 
editor  excellently  remarks  on  this, 
''that  while  his  memoranda  record 
continued  visits  and  receptions  of 
strangers,  they  bear  no  trace  of  his 
being  addictea  in  later  life  to  the 
Bocitd  convivialities  where  males  only 
can  be  present ;  for  his  faithful  part- 
ner, Mary,  is  his  almost  constant 
companion,  whether  his  visits  be  to 
a  ducal  mansion  in  London,  or  to  the 
quiet  manse  of  some  old  companion. 
Meantime,  with  Hume,  and  Robert- 
son, and  Blair,  the  even  current  of 
his  life  flowed  on^  and  we  must  refer 
to  the  volume  itself  for  elaborate 
oh^acters  of  these  his  chosen  friends. 
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unbeliever  a«  tlte  world  took  bim  to  be  ? 
He  ans-wered,  that  the  world  judged  from 
his  \x>ok8,    as  they  had  a  right  to  do ; 
but  be    tbougbt    otherwise,  who    had 
known  bizn  all  his  life,  and  mentioned 
the   following;   incident:    When  David 
and   he    -were   both  in  London,  at  the 
period   when   David's  mother  died,  Mr 
Boyle,  hearing  of  it,  soon  after  went  into 
his  apartment  —  for  they  lodged  in  the 
oaxne  house — when  he  found  him  in  the 
deepest  affliction  and  in  a  flood  of  tean. 
After  the  usual  topics  of  condolence,  Mr 
Boyle  said  to  him,  '  My  friend,  you  owe 
this  .unoommon    grief  to  your  having 
thrown  off  the  principles  of  religion ;  for 
if  you  had  not,  you  would  have  been 
consoled  by  the  firm  belief  that  the  good 
lady,    who  was  not    only  the  best  of 
mothers,  but  the  most  pious  of  ChrisU- 
aoB,  was  now  completely  happy  in  the 
realms  of  the  just.'     To  which  David 
replied,  '  Though  I  threw  out  my  specu- 
lations  to    entertain    and  employ  the 
learned  and  metaphysical  world,  yet  in 
other  things  I  do  not  think  so  differently 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  you  may 
imagine/     To  this  my  wife  was  a  wit- 
ness.    This  conversation  took  place  the 
year  after  David  died,  when  Dr  Hill, 
who  was  to  preach,  had  gone  to  a  room 
to  look  over  his  notea 

"  At  this  period,  when  he  first  lived  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  writing  his  Hiztory 
of  England,  his  circumstances  were  nar- 
row, and  he  accepted  the  office  of  Libra- 
rian to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  worth 
£40  per  annum.    But  it  was  not  for  the 
salary  that  he  accepted  this  employment, 
but  that  he  might  have  easy  access  to 
the  books  in  that  celebrated  libraxy ;  for, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  gave  every 
fiurthlng  of  the  salary  to  families  in  dis- 
tress.    Of  a  piece  with  this  temper  was 
his  curiosity  and  credulity,  which  were 
without  bounds,  a  specimen  of  which 
shall  be  afterwards  g^ven  when  I  come 
down  to  Militia  and  the  Poker.      His 
economy  was  strict,  as  he  loved  indepen- 
dency ;  and  yet  he  was  able  at  that  time 
to  give  suppers  to  his  friends  in  his  small 
lodging  in  the   Canongate.     He    took 
much  to  the  company  of  the  younger 
clei^gy,  not  from  a  wish  to  bring  them 
over  to  his  opinions,  for  he  never  at- 
tempted to  overturn  any  man's  principles, 
but  they  best  understood  his  notions,  and 
could  furnish  him  with  literary  conver- 
sation.   Robertson  and  John  Home  and 
Bannatine  and  I  lived  all  in  the  country, 
and  came  only  periodically  to  the  town. 
Blair  and  Jardine  both  lived  in  it,  and 
suppers  being  the  only  fashionable  meal 
at  that  time,  we  dined  where  we  best 
could,    and   by  cadies    assembled   our 
friends  to  meet  us  in  a  tavern  by  nine 
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o'clock  ;  and  a  fine  time  it  was  when  we 
could  collect  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Adam  Feiguson,  Lord  Elibank,  and  Drs 
Blair  and  Jardine,  on  an  hour's  warning." 

"As  Mr  Hume's  circumstances  im- 
proved he  enlarged  his  mode  of  living, 
and  instead  of  the  roasted  hen  and  minc^ 
collops,  and  a  bottle  of  punch,  he  gave 
both  elegant  dinners  and  suppers,  and 
the  best  claret,  and,  which  was  best  of 
all,  he  furnished  the  entertainment  with 
the  most  instructive  and  pleasing  conver- 
sation, for  he  assembled  whosoever  were 
most  knowing  and  agreeable  among  either 
the  laity  or  clergy.  This  he  always  did, 
but  still  more  unsparingly  when  he  be- 
came what  he  called  rich.  For  innocent 
mirth  and  agreeable  raillery  I  never 
knew  his  match.  Jardine,  who  some- 
times bore  hard  upon  him— for  he  had 
much  drollery  and  wit,  though  but  liltle 
learning — never  could  overturn  his  tem- 
per. Lord  Elibank  resembled  David  in 
bis  talent  for  collecting  agreeable  com- 
panions together,  and  had  a  house  in 
town  for  several  winters  chiefly  for  that 
purpose. 

"  David,  who  delighted  in  what  the 
French  call  plaisanteriey  with  the  aid  of 
Miss  Nancy  Ord,  one  of  the  Chief  Baron's 
daughters,  contrived  and  executed  one 
that  gave  him  very  great  delight.  As  the 
New  Town  was  making  its  progress  west- 
ward, he  built  a  house  in  the  south  west 
corner  of  St  Andrew  Square.  The  street 
leading  south  to  Princes  Street  had  not  yet 
got  its  name  affixed,  but  they  got  a  work- 
man early  one  morning  to  paint  on  the 
comer-stone  of  David's  Louse  **  St  Davd's 
Street,"  where  it  remains  to  this  day. 

Whether  David's  pleasantry  as 
recorded  in  the  next  anecdote  was 
equally  agreeable  to  the  subject  of  it, 
we  are  not  told.  Probably  the  refer- 
ence to  the  great  master  of  Roman 
eloquence  may  have  neutralised  the 
hint  it  seems  to  convey  of  some  de- 
gree of  stiffness,  and  perhaps  osten- 
tation, in  the  minister  s  pulpit  minis- 
trations. 

"Being  at  QUmerton,  where  David 
Hume  was  on  a  visit.  Sir  David  Kin- 
loch  made  him  go  to  Athlestaneford 
church,  where  I  preached  for  John 
Home.  When  we  met  before  dinner, 
'  What  did  you  mean,'  says  he  to  me, 
*by  treating  John's  congregation  to-day 
with  one  of  Cicero's  academics  I  I  did 
not  think  that  such  heathen  morality 
would  have  passed  in  East  Lothian.' " 

At  this  time  elocution  was  so  highly 
valued,  irrespective  of  the  facts  or 
reasonings  it  conveyed,  that  a  depre- 
ciation of  doctrine  was  perhaps  an 
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additional  compliment  to  the  mode 
of  delivery.  Dr  Blair,  who  appears 
to  our  inflamed  palates  so  wairsh  and 
unseasoned,  was  considered  the  mo- 
del of  all  the  requirements  of  a  Chris- 
tian orator.  Yet,  like  the  man  who 
could  only  jump  very  high  in  his 
native  parish,  Blair's  eminence  as  a 
speaker  was  limited  to  the  ChurcL 
The  readier  tongue  of  Carlyle  enables 
him  to  enjoy  the  incident  of  a  foolish 
lav  elder  in  the  Assembly,  who  oflFered 
Blair  a  thousand  pounds  to  teach 
him  the  art  of  speaKing  in  public. 

**  Aa  Bkir  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres,  he  thought  he  was  the 
most  likely  person  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest ;  but  be  bad  not  observed  that  Dr 
Blair  never  spoke  in  public  himself,  but 
from  the  pulpit,  from  which  he  might 
have  gathered  that  the  knowledge  of 
rhetoric  is  different  from  the  pi-actice." 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  Cicero- 
nian part  of  St  David's  criticism, 
Carlyle  gives  us  another  anecdote  of 
the  great  historian  and  the  charming 
dramatist,  which  shows  that  "  plea- 
santry" was  not  confined  to  one  side. 

"At  the  Poker  Club,  when  every- 
body wondered  what  could  have  made 
a  clerk  of  Sir  William  Forbes  run  away 
with  £900— *  I  know  that  very  well,' 
says  John  Home  to  David;  *for  when 
he  was  taken,  there  was  foimd  in  his 
pocket  your  Philosophical  Works  and 
Boston's  Fourfold  State  of  Man.'** 

The  Poker  Club,  instituted  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  more  puritanic  brethren, 
might  furnish  excellent  (^^uotations, 
illustrative  of  the  wit  and  treedom  of 
our  Scottish  society,  but  space  warns 
us  to  hurry  on.  Journeys  to  England, 
residences  in  Harrowgate,  alternating 
with  ecclesiastical  schemes  and  ora- 
tions, fill  up  the  remainder  of  the 
work  with  unflagging  spirit.  But,  at 
last,  we  find  the  effect  of  "years, 
that  bring  the  philosophic  mind  ;' 
and  a  short  extract,  which  we  take 
from  the  editors  Supplementary  Chap- 
ter, "  shuts  up  the  story  of  the  days  " 
of  that  gay  and  sparkling  fellowship, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Macpherson. 
This  gentleman  had  risen  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  British  India,  in  succession 
to  Warren  Hastings,  and  was  now 
come  home.    The  date  is  1796. 

^^"Sovr  for  an  account  of  your  old 
friends,  which,  if  you  saw  Ferguson  as 
he  paraed,  which  I  think  you  did,  I 
might  spare. 
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**  To  begin  with  Iloberi8on,whomjoa 
shall  see  do  more ;  in  one  word,  be  ap. 
peared  more  respectable  when  he  im 
dying  than  ever  he  did  even  whenliriag. 
He  was  calm  and  collected,  and  eren 
placid,  and  even  gay.  My  poor  wife  bid 
a  desire  to  seo  him,  and  went  on  (w- 
pose,  bnt  when  she  saw  him  from  a  win- 
dow, leaning  on  his  daughter,  with  hit 
tottering  frune,  and  directing  tbe  gir* 
dener  how  to  drees  some  flowerbeds, 
her  sensibility  threw  her  into  a  paroxyaa 
of  grief;  she  fled  up-stairs  to  Mns  Rns- 
sell  and  could  not  see  him.  His  boose, 
for  three  weeks  before  he  died,  wss  redly 
an  anticipation  of  heaven. 

"  Dr  Blair  is  as  well  as  posabk. 
Preaching  every  Sunday  with  inereiHOg 
applause,  and  frisking  more  with  th« 
whole  world  than  ever  he  did  in  U* 
youngest  days,  no  symptom  of  frailty 
about  him;  and  though  he  wtb  hoftd 
at  not  having  an  offer  of  the  principality, 
he  is  happy  in  being  resorted  to  as  the 
head  of  the  University.  ^  ,    ^. 

**  John  Home  is  in  very  good  Iwartt 
and  spirits,  and  has  had  Uie  comfort,  for 
two  or  three  winters,  of  having  Msjor 
Home,  his  brothcr-in-lai?,  a  veiy  kmi. 
ble  man,  in  the  house  with  him,  ^icii 
makes  him  less  dependent  on  stranger 
company,  which,  in  advanced  ye«VJ 
not  so  easy  to  be  found,  nor  endured 
when  it  is  found.  .   . 

«  With  respect  to  myself,  I  hare  M 
many  warnings  vnthin  these  three  ya»» 
but  on  the  whole,  asl  have  only  fits  of  lU- 
ness,  and  no  disease,  I  am  shdmg  »ft^; 
on  to  old  age,  without  any  remarkable 
infirmity  or  failure,  and  can,  ^Pon/*«: 
sions,  preach  like  a  son  of  tbuBdarfJ 
wish  I  were  the  Bold  Thnndcr  for  »  we* 
or  two)  against  the  vile  levelhng  Jaco- 
bins, whom  I  abhor.  My  wife,  ywr  ^ 
friend,  has  been  better  than  uwal  t^ 
winter,  and  is  strong  in  meUpbyacnj 
and  ethicks,  and  (can)  almost  wpwt  «^ 
Ferguson's  last  book  of  Lectans,  wbicn 
do  him  infinite  honour.  ^^"S^f^ 
book,  that  if  Reid  is  the  AriatoUi^  !'«;• 
guson  is  the  Pkto  of  Scotch  P^cSl 
and  the  Faculty  of  Arts^of  Edmbarp 
have  adopted  my  phrase." 

The  abruptnesB  of  the  concliuion 
of  the  Autobiography  deprives  ww 
a  picture  of  the  times  after  2  W  ^ 
the  loss  is  partly  supplied  ^7, 5°®^ 
collections  with  which  the  old  mw 
eloquent  breaks  through  fcte  ttirew 
of  his  narrative,  and  carries  im^»- 
siderably  beyond  that  date.  TaK^ 
however,  the  finished  portion  0  we 
work,  we  beUeve  that  the  social  aaa 
public  life  of  any  equal  penoa 
never  had  so  graphic  a  chromder  oe- 
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fore.  No  national  change,  we  have 
already  remarked,  was  ever  more 
complete  than  that  which  occurred 
during  Garlyle's  lifetime,  although, 
from  the  steadiness  of  its  progress, 
its  power  and  rapidity  almost  escaped 
observation.  But  in  looking  back 
from  the  terminus  we  reach  in  1805, 
vre  can  estimate  the  strength  and 
▼igour  of  the  engine  which  carried 
us  all  the  way  from  1722,  without 
any  accident  to  wheel  or  boiler. 

We  have  seen  the  mode  of  travel- 
ling up  to  1 775,  and  got  our  first  view 
of  modem  locomotion  in  the  intro- 
duction of  post-chaises,  and  the 
commencement  of  turnpike  roads. 
Wretched  streets  traversed  the  most 
picturesque  and  dirtiest  town  in 
Jilurope ;  and  the  meanest  of  wynds 
and  alleys  were  the  residences  of  the 
learned  and  noble.  The  habits  of 
the  people  had  become  a  proverb  for 
sJl  that  was  anti-saponaceous  and 
coarse.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
work  we  see  notices  of  the  rising  on 
the  opposite  ridge  from  the  city  of 
the  Stuarts,  of  a  new  and  splendid 
capital,  which  furnished  fitting  homes 
for  the  polished  gentry  and  accom- 
plished poets,  philosophers,  and 
nistorians,  who  seemed  to  be  sub- 
dued by  the  spirit  of  the  houses  they 
dwelt  m,  and  could  not  continue  to 
practise  in  Queen  Street  or  St  An- 
drew Square^  the  convivialities  and 
excesses  which  found  a  congenial 
locus  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Grass- 
market  or  the  Flesher's  Close.  Ar- 
chitecture, no  less  than  the  other 
faithfully  cultivated  arts,  softens  the 
manners,  and  will  not  permit  people 
to  persist  in  bein^  barbarous.  Con- 
temporaneously with  the  growth  of  the 
N  e w  Town,  the  savage  joviality  which 
had  characterised  the  Old  disap- 
peared. Tavern  life  was  extinguish- 
ed by  the  size  of  the  apartments  at 
home ;  and  a  country  minister  would 
pause  a  good  while  before  he  sent  a 
"  cadv"  to  summon  the  Moderator  of 
the  Assembly,  two  or  three  of  the 
Judges,  and  the  Principal  of  the 
University,  to  meet  him  at  a  hotel- 
supper  on  half-an-hour^s  notice.  Yet 
this  was  common  eighty  years  ago, 
as  recorded  in  this  volume.  Ke- 
ligiouB  and  party  spirit  also  ran  so 
high  that  the  Kirk,  though  divided 
against  itself,  found  an  ample  super- 
fluity of  hate  to  bestow  on  Dissent 
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and  Episcopalianism.  The  adherents 
of  that  old  communion  felt  their 
recent  fall  embittered  by  the  insults 
of  their  successful  rivals,  and  reveng- 
ed themselves  by  cherishing  a  ro- 
mantic sort  of  Jacobitism  among 
their  flocks,  which  so  alarmed  the 
Government  that  it  would  not  permit 
the  raising  of  a  Scotch  militia,  be- 
lieving that  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  disaffected,  if  not  dis- 
loyal. "  For  it  must  be  observed,** 
says  Carlyle,  "  that  when  Presbyteiy 
was  re-established  at  the  Revolution, 
after  the  reign  of  Episcopacy  for  29 
years,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  most  part 
of  tne  gentry,  were  JBpiscopals:  the 
restoration  of  Presbytery  by  King 
William  being  chiefly  owing  to  the 
Duke  of  Ar^le,  Marchmont,  Stair, 
and  other  leading  nobles  who  had  suf- 
fered under  Charles  and  James,  and 
who  had  promoted  the  Revolution 
with  all  their  interest  and  power." 

This  work,though  latest  published, 
forms,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of 
the  series  of  biographic  and  anecdo- 
tic reminiscences  of  the  last  century 
with  which  our  own  day  is  enriched. 
The  admirable  Hecollections  of  Lord 
Cockbiti'n  begin  nearly  where  Carlyle 
leaves  off.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
thirty- three  at  Carlyle's  death,  and 
the  wondrous  strain  is  carried  on 
till  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed 
sounded  on  that  September  morning 
into  his  dying  room,  in  1832.  In 
many  respects,  the  earlier  revelations 
are  supenor  to  the  rest.  In  personal 
interest,  we  cannot,  of  course,  place 
them  on  a  par  with  the  records  of 
the  man  who  would  be  acknowledged 
the  greatest  of  modem  poets,  if  he 
were  not  undoubtedly  the  greatest  of 
English  novelists;  but  as  a  repro- 
duction of  a  distinct  individuality  we 
hold  them  not  to  be  inferior  even  to 
the  masterpiece  of  Lockhart  Fol- 
lowing no  master,  moulding  himself 
on  no  model,  the  cnarm  of  these  pages 
is  their  originality.  They  are  not  Bos- 
wellian,  nor  Johnsonian,  nor  CoUey 
Gibberish,  nor  traceable  to  any  source. 
Yet  in  their  liveliness  of  description, 
sly  touches  of  satire,  and  vigorous 
analysis  of  character,  combined  with 
the  naturalness  of  incident  and  sur- 
prising variety  of  interest  deduced 
from  ordinary  adventure,  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  Gil  Bleu, 
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Bagntthion,  general,  during  the  Bon 

campaign  of  1812,  3  et  $eq. 
Baldarro^,  the  alleged  spiritoal  nniu- 

feetations  at,  391. 
Balloon,   parallel  between  a,  and  ^ 

phenomena  of  table-taraing,  383. 
Bank  question.  Peel's  oondoct  oa  H 

260.  ,   ^    . 

Bardaj  de  Tolly,  genefal,  m  the  Basm 

campaign  of  1812,  Betieq. 
Belooch  horse,  the,  during  the  pennit  d 

Tantia  Topee,  175. 
Berbera,  sketches  at,  26  el  teq, 
Beresina,  the  battle  of  the,  19. 
Bemadotte,  conduct  o^  fts  kin^  «  Sf^ 

den,  6.  w  i  * 

Beschu  do  Champsavm,  M.  le,  teeoow 

of  election  contest  of,  103  «<  «y- 
Bischoff,  answer  to  his  da&ooe  of  L«- 

big's  theory  of  food,  676  a  «j. 
Bomarsund,  the  capture  of,  619. 
Bombay,  opposition  of  the  gOTemment 

of,  to  Mr  Wilson's  financal  wieme, 

Bombay  army,  sUte,  Ac.  of  th^  «»«• 
Borodino,  the  battle  of,  8. 
Bosco,  general,  the  defeat  of,  at  a««^ 
887  et  »eq.  -        » 

Bothwell  brig,  ferocity  of  tlie  Cofesant- 

ers  at,  165.  .«•-,», 

Boutourlin-s  history  of  the  Baawn  em- 

Bnmwhite,  Mr,  the  paintings  of,  n- 
Brett,  Mr,  the  Hedger  by,  71.      ^ 
Britkh  and  Foreign  Hedjcp-Cbru^ 

Review,  answer  to  it  on  Liebigf a  tt^o'J 

of  food,  676  ei  teq»  i^i.„-j«i 

Brittony,  connection  of  <&«  ^^ 

legends  with,  814.  .    ^ 

Brown  of  Priesthill,  the  case  *'  '^ 

Claverhouse's  conneotiofl  wi«a  ^  '^ 

Browning'sAuroiu  Leigh,  wn***^'^' 

42.  .   .  1—  AH  tilB. 

Budget,  conduct  of  the  muai«y  <»  "^ 

Buigoyne,  Sir  J.,  on  tb»  deleof» 
Portsmouth,  &c.,  137.         .  .    »«,:. 

Burton,  lieutenant,  expediUon  into  ^ 
ca  under,  22,  27  ef  «^. 

Byron,  account  of  Peel  by,  2W. 

Calvin,  Hanna's  defence  of,  235. 

Camfdeit  Wokdbb,  the,  54.  ^    -J^ 

Canning,  notices  of,  in  <»nn«ff^o.a 
Peel,  260  et  mq.  pamm-'\<f>^ 
his  ministiy,  262— his  death,  2W. 
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CardixuUs,  the,  revenues,  &c.  of,  400. 
Carduel  of  the  Arthurian  romances,  the, 

317. 
Carltle,  Al.i:xaitdbr,  of  Inysresk,  734. 
Caroline,  queen.   Peel's  conduct  in  con- 
nection with  the  trial  of,  260,  261. 
Carfb  DiifiM,  622. 
Carrick,  Mr,  painting  by,  71. 
Catherine  Howard,  the  execution  of,  855. 
Catholic  association,  the,  261. 
Catholic  church,  the  theory  of  the,  231. 
Catholic  question,  reriew  of  Peel's  con- 
duct on  the,  260  tt  teq, 
CatholiciBxn,  probable  effect  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Pope's  temporal  power 
on,  406. 
Chambray's  history  of  the  Russian  cam* 

paign,  1. 
Chase,  M.r,  account  of  the  great  earth* 

quake  at  Lisbon  by,  195. 
Chatham,  defences  proposed  for,  138. 
Christian  art,  the  early,  in  the  Italian 

frescoes,  466. 
Church,  the  Popish  theory  of  the,  231. 
Church  architecture,  what  it  should  be, 

347. 
Civil  goTomment^  influence  of  priestly 
supremacy  in,  as  shown  in  the  Papal 
States,  400  et  itq. 
Civil  Serticb  Appointments — Nomuta- 

tiois  and  compbtitiok,  607. 
Civil  service  committee,  report  of  the, 

507  tt  sea. 
Clausowitz  s  history  of  the  Hussian  cam- 
paign, 2. 
Claverhouse,  defence  of,  against  Macau- 
lay,  156. 
Clergy,  danger  to  Italian  freedom  from 

the. power  of  the,  405. 
Clyde,  lord,  his  conquest  of  Oude^  172. 
Cobham,  lord,  the  imprisonment,  &c.  of, 

in  the  Tower,  350. 
Coles,  captain,  his  iron-plated  gun-raft, 
624,  631 — description  of  his  proposed 
iron-plated  frigate,  643  et  $eq. 
Colour,  characteristic  employment  of,  by 

various  nations,  462  et  seq. 
Commerce,  aspects  and  influences  of,  37. 
Commission  on  the  national  defences, 

the  report  of  the,  135. 
Commons,  Peel  in  the,  259. 
Competitive  system,  report  on  the,  in 

civil  service  appointments,  508. 
Compton,  the  inventor  of  the  mule,  255. 
Cooke,  Mr,  painting  by,  78. 
Cooper,  Mr,  paintine  by,  77. 
Cope,  Mr,  Rest  by,  69. 
Com  laws,  the  introduction  of  the  sliding 
scale,  265— review  of  Peel's  conduct 
on  the,  273  et  seq, 
CcmwallJs,  lord,  change  in  the  Indian 

army  system  under,  691. 
Cosenz,  general,  at  Melazso,  339,  340. 

GoURTKSUiS  OF  WaR,  THE,  608. 

Covenanters,  the,  facts  iUustiaiing  their 
character,  163  e<  teq. 


Creswick,  Mr,  painting  by,  71. 

Crime,  the  confession  of,  by  innocent 
persons,  59. 

Criminal  law,  Peel's  reforms  of  the,  261. 

Croker,  anecdote  of,  and  Peel,  258. 

Crookshank,  W.,  his  history  of  the  Cov- 
enanters, 160. 

Crown,  dangers  to  India  from  the  direct 
administration  of  the,  544. 

Cymric  origin  of  the  Arthurian  legends, 
the,  314. 

Danby,  Messrs,  paintings  by,  72. 

Dakdo,  tbb  otsteb-sater,  613. 

Daubeny,  Dr,  answer  to  his  defence  of 
Liebig's  theory  of  food,  676  et  aeq, 

Derby,  lord,  his  reform  bill,  123. 

Despotism,  present  character  and  work- 
ings of,  in  France,  107. 

D'Herbelot,  fable  from,  483. 

Dillon,  Mr,  painting  by,  72. 

Diluvium,  human  implements  found  in 
the,  and  inferences  from  this,  422  et  aeq. 

Disraeli,  Mr,  his  objections  to  the  reform 
bill,  131 — as  a  parliamentary  speaker, 
132  et  aeq. 

Dockyards,  the  various,  and  defences 
proposed  for  them,  136. 

DOMINX,  QUO  TADIS  }  239. 

Drumdog,  the  Covenanters  at,  165. 

Duncan,  Mr,  painting  by,  74 

Dundee,  the  viscount,  defence  of,  ag^unst 

Macaulay,  155. 
Dunn,  colonel,  at  Melazzo,  338,  840. 
Dupuis  de  Lome,  M.,  and  the  iron-plated 

ships,  622--the  Qloire,  636. 
Durand,  colonel,  on  the  Indian  army 

question,  549. 
Dyce,  Mr,  Pegwell  bay  by,  71 — ^paintings 

by,  80,  81. 
East,  alleged  derivation  of  the  Arthurian 

legends  from  the,  318. 
East  India  Company,  general  character 

of  their  government,  241 — extinction 

of  their  rule,  542  et  teq. 
Ecclesiastical  architecture,  proper  style 

of,  847. 
Edward  III.,  resistance  to  Papal  demands 

under,  fto.,  233. 
Election  in  France,  an,  107. 
Elizabeth,  the  queen,  a  prisoner  in  the 

Tower,  357. 
Elmore,  Mr,  painting  by,  79. 
Elphinstone,  lord,  opposition  of,  to  Mr 

Wilson's  financial  scheme,  559  et  eeq, 
Emperor*s  new  clothes,  the  allegory  of 

the,  481. 
Empson  and  Dudley,  the  atrocities  of, 

352 — their  punishment,  353. 
England,  supposed  invasion  and  defence 

of,  140  et  seq. — ^the  old  country  man- 
sions of,  344. 
English  art,  present  characteristica  of,  aa 

shown  in  the  Exhibitions,  65. 
Erinnts,  122. 
European  mutiny,  the  so-called,  in  In- 

diay  548. 
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Evidence,  on  the  laws  of  scientific^  881 
et  t^.,  426  et  seq. 

Examination  and  competition,  distinc- 
tion between,  as  regards  gOTemment 
appointments,  509. 

Ezcalibar  or  Calibourn,  the  legend  of,  320. 

Fable,  origin  of  the,  475— German,  476. 

Faed,  Mr,  painting  by,  70. 

Falconer,  Dr,  on  the  flint  implements 
ofAbb4vUle,422. 

iUd&,  fable  from,  476. 

F^n<51on,  fiible  from,  477. 

Finance,  the  proposed  system  of,  in  In- 
dia, 552. 

Flint-implements  of  Abb^rille,  &o.  the 
evidence  from,  in  &Yoar  of  primeval 
man,  422  et  teq. 

Floating  batteiy,  proposed  steam,  137. 

Floating  batteries,  the,  at  Kinbum,  62a 

Flower,  Mr,  paper  by,  on  the  flint  im- 
plements of  Abbeville,  423. 

Food,  Thbories  of,  676. 

Fortresses,  the  attack  of,  by  wooden 
ships,  617. 

Foster,  Birket,  paintings  by,  74. 

Fougeres,  an  election  at,  illustrating  the 
system  of  government  in  Fnnoe,  108. 

France,  an  Rlbction  in,  107 — ^the  Re- 
formation in,  235 — causes  of  the  loss 
of  her  Indian  empire,  544 — experi- 
ments regarding  iron-plated  ships  in, 
620  et  acq. 

Franklin,  allegory  by  Jeremy  Taylor 
ascribed  to,  479. 

Freemsnile,  Sir  T.,  evidence  of,  on  the 
civU  service  question,  510. 

French  exhibition  of  paintings,  the  Lon- 
don, 76. 

French  invasion  of  England,  probable  re- 
sults of,  how  to  be  met,&c.,  136  et  teq. 

French  Revolution  of  1830,  Ary  Soheffer 
during  the,  574->and  that  of  1848, 
583  et  aeq. 

Fi'ench  treaty,  conduct  of  the  ministiy 
on  the,  128. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  defence  of  the  Indian 
finance  scheme  by,  555  et  aeq. 

Fresco -Paintings  ot  Italy— tbb  Ar- 
undel SOOIKTT,  458. 

Frlpp,  Mr,  painting  by,  73. 

Frith,  Mr,  his  Claude  Duval,  67. 

Garibaldi,  the  victory  o^  at 
337  et  aeq. 

Garrison  duty,  comparative  simplicity  of, 
for  volunteers,  150. 

Gastineau,  Mr,  Dunkeld  by,  78. 

Genius,  on  the  alleged  afiinity  between, 
and  madness,  302. 

German  fables,  characteristics  of,  476. 

Ghosts,  the  so-callod  evidences  of,  887. 

Gilbert,  Mr,  the  paintings  of,  75. 

Giotto,  the  frescoes  o^  in  the  Arena 
chapel  at  Padua,  461. 

Gladstone,  Mr,  his  budget,  123. 

Glatton,  the,  her  engsgement  with  the 
French  frigates,  62^ 


Qloire,  the,  the  iron-pbited  frigite  m 
et  teq. — description  of  her,  635  <t  «^. 

Goethe,  as  an  illustration  of  the  al%td 
affinity  between  geoios  and  madfifiL 
805. 

Goldsmith,  the  ecoentiicities  of,aiid  thar 
source,  310. 

Goodall,  Mr,  painting  by,  79. 

Gowdie,  Isabell,  the  confesnoos  of  witch- 
craft by,  59  H  teq, 

Graham,  major,  evidence  of,  on  ciTil  ser- 
vice appointments,  509. 

Great  Earthquake  at  Lisbov,  ihj^  l^i 

Great  Witb,  Mad  Wrrs!  802. 

Greece,  the  Arthurian  legends  as  repro- 
ductions from,  814. 

Gbotb,  Mrs,  her  Mkmoibs  or  Abt 
ScHSFFEB,  reviewed,  672. 

Guenever,  the  traditional  histoiy  o^  321 

Gun-boats,  the  steam,  and  their  aenieet, 
619. 

Gwalior  contingent,  the,  its  histofj  dw^ 
ing  Uie  mutiny,  173. 

H.  D.  R,  the  reputed  traces  of  primcral 
man,  by,  422. 

Haag,  Mr,  painting  by,  74. 

Hahsted,  captain,  on  the  iron-platod  afaip^ 

Hamilton,  the  Covenanting  leader,  165. 
Hanha,  Db,  Wtouffe  a»d  thi  Hi:- 

OUENOTS,  by,  reviewed,  231. 
Haiar  caravan,  the,  at  Berbai,  26. 
Harding,  Mr,  paintings  by,  74. 
Hare,  Mr,  his  Reform  scheme,  126. 
Harrison,  Mr,  the  supposed  morder  oU 

54 — ^his  own  narrative,  56. 
Hastings,  lord,  death  of,  in  the  Tower, 

851.  ,  ,ji 

Hastings,  Warren,  the  case  of,  Ml. 
Hayworth,  Peel,  and  Yate^onpo  of  tbe 

firm  of,  254.  ,    .,  ^f 

Heineccius  on  voluntaiy  confeaionB  ol 

crime,  64.  t-..«  «t 

Hemans,  Charles,  Cathouc  Halt,  bt, 

reviewed,  896. 
Henry  V.,  character,  &c  of,  S«-        . 
Henry  VI..  imprisonment  and  daitt  oi, 

in  the  Tower,  350.        .     .  ^  :.  rtj, 
Henry  VII.,  imprisonments,  &c  »  «" 

Tower  under,  352.  . 

Henry  VIII.,  tiie  Tower  and  itt  P^° 

era  under,  862,  353  etteq-  -. 

Herbert,  Mr,  hS  Lily  of  I»»d^«7'^^' 

on 

Herbert,  Mr  Sidney,  his  "»bii«tiioitt  to 
the  national  defences  comm«»<>"''; 

Hermione  frigate,  self-sccns«^j;;«"T 
nection  with  the  mutiny  onbosra  w  , 

Herne.lieuteauit.noticoioi^^i^'fii 

Hislop,  Andrew,  misrepreseniaw" 
garding   Claverhouso  in  ^^"^ 
with,  168.  _,   ..  m^-^ 

Holmes,  colonel,  pursuit  of  Tantiaiopw 
by,  175, 177,  191. 
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Home  oflloe,  Peel*B  senrices  in  the,  261. 
Homier,    brigadier,  pursuit    of   Tantia 

Topee  by,  190,  191. 
Hook,  Mr,  the  paintings  of,  78. 
Hope,    colonel,    operations    of,   against 

Tantia  Topee,  180,  181. 
Hopley,  Elizabeth,  the  case  of,  62. 
House  architecture,  the  characteristic,  of 

the  successive  centuries,  345. 
Houses,  new  and  old,  344. 
Huguenots,  the,  Hannahs  history  of,  235. 
Hunt,  H.,  his  finding  of  Christ,  &c.,  81 
—  Leigh,  fable  from  lyHerbelot  by, 
483— Mr  W.,  paintings  by,  75. 
Huskisson,  Mr,  the  dispute  between,  and 

Wellington,  263,  264. 
Income-tax,  the   proposed  Indian,  555 

etseq. 
India,  the  Administbation  ot,  542 — 
Ottr  only  Dahojeb  vx,  688— the  so- 
called    mutiny    among    the    British 
troops  in,  243  et  seq. 
India  council,  charges  by  Sir  Charles 

Wood  in,  Ac,  546. 
Indian  Empibe,  the  Transition  state 

ov  OUR,  241. 
Indian  army,  the  committee  on,  its  re- 
port, &c,  646  et  »eq. 
Indian  mutiny,  conduct  of   the  Com- 
pany's servants  during,  241. 
Inference,  danger  of  accepting,  as  sight, 

382. 
Insanity,   alleged  conviction  of  genius 

with,  302. 
Ireland,  PeeVs  secretaryship  of,  259. 
Ibon-glad  Ships  of  War,  616 — ^part  IL, 

633. 
Italy,  probable  destiny  of  United  King- 
dom of,  405 — prospects,  &c.  of  art  in 
connection  with  the  recent  changes  in, 
468  et  seq, 
Jackson,  Mr,  painting  by,  74. 
James  I.,  imprisonment  of,  in  the  Tower, 

349. 
Jane  Shore,  the  imprisonment,  Ac.  of,  in 

the  Tower,  851. 
Jhansi,  the  capture  of,  during  the  mu- 

tiny,  178. 
Jones,  Mr,  his  angnlated  ships'  armour, 

642. 
JuDicxiLL  Puzzles — The  Campdbn  Won- 
der, 54— The  Anneslet  Case,  565. 
Justice,  defects  in  the  administration  of, 

in  the  Roman  States,  401. 
Kempthome,  captain,  his  proposed  ships' 

armour,  649. 
Kinbum,  the  floating  batteries  ai,  620. 
Koch's  life  of  Massena,  on,  1. 
Krasnoi,  the  battle  of,  17. 
Kurrum,  sketches  at,  23,  24 
Kutusofif,  marshal,  character  of,  7 — ^the 
battle  of  Borodino,  8— notices  of,  dur- 
ing campaign  of  1812,  9  et  teq. — at- 
tempts to  negotiate,   11 — ^notices  of 
him,  12  et  $eq. 
Landseer^s  Flood  in  the  Highlands,  77. 
VOLb  LXXXYIH. — »0.  PXLn. 


Lavard,  Mr,  on  the  destruction  of  Italian 
nresooes,  459 — on  the  frescoes  at  Spello, 
460 — on  those  of  Perugino  at  Pani- 
cale,  461. 

Leslie,  6.  D.,  paintings  by,  71. 

Lessing,  the  daw  with  borrowed  plumes 
from,  476— the  dying  wolf  from,  477. 

Lewes,  G.  H.  Theories  of  Food  bt,  676. 

Liebig's  theory  of  food,  criticism  of,  676 
et  teq. 

Linnell,  Messrs,  paintings  by,  72. 

Lisbon,  the  Obeat  Earthquake  at,  195. 

Lockhaxt,  colonel,  operations  of,  against 
Tantia  Topee,  180, 181. 

Lollards,  imprisonment  of  the,  in  the 
Tower,  350. 

London,  probable  effects  of  capture  of, 
136 — various  plans  for  defence  of,  in 
case  of  inTssioD,  142  et  teq. 

London  police,  opposition  to  Peel's  sys- 
tem of,  266. 

Lottery,  the,  and  its  effects  in  the  Ro- 
man States,  403. 

Louis  Philippe,  friendship  between,  and 
Ary  Scheffer,  573— during  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830,  574— and  during  that 
o{  lUS,  5SZ  et  teq. 

Lyons,  lord,  views  of,  on  iron-plated 
ships,  624. 

Macaulay,  lieutenant,  Belooch  horse  un- 
der, 176. 

Maoaulat,  Lord,  and  Dundee,  155. 

MacCallum,  Mr,  painting  by,  71. 

Mackeozie,  Sir  George,  on  confessions  of 
witchcraft,  61. 

Maclachlan,  Margaret,  and  Margaret  Wil- 
son, the  execution  of,  and  Macaulay's 
use  of  it  against  CUverhouse,  157. 

Madness,  on  the  alleged  afiSnity  between 
it  and  genius,  302. 

Madras,  opposition  of  the  government  of, 
to  Mr  Wilson  s  financial  scheme,  558. 

Madras  army,  the,  and  its  fidelity,  694, 
696. 

Magistrate,  the,  Hanna's  views  of  the 
office  of,  235. 

Malenchini,  genend,  at  Melazzo,  340. 

Mallory,  the  compiler  of  the  Mort  d'Ar- 
thure,  318. 

Malo  Jaroslawitz,  the  battle  of,  13. 

MftTwrnalmn  boncs,  humau  implements 
found  in  connection  with,  and  infer- 
ences from  this,  422  et  eeq. 

Man,  the  Refuted  Traces  of  Prdce- 
YAL,  422. 

Manchester  massacre,  PeeVs  speech  on 
the,  260. 

Mann,  Mr,  evidence  of,  on  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice question,  513. 

Marie,  me  princess,  friendship  between, 
and  Ary  Scheffer,  575. 

Marmont*s  Memoirs,  notice  of,  1. 

Maun  Sing,  betrayal  of  Tantia  Topee  by, 
193. 

Medici,  general,  at  Melazso,  837  et  eeq. 

Meeting,  the,  by  P.  S.  Worsley,  484. 
3F 
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KxL4azOy  fHB  Stbuoolb  at,  S87. 

Melbourne  minittiy,  the,  271. 

Merediih,  OweOi  the  poems  of,  45  et  Mq. 
— his  Wanderer,  48->Lucile,  49  et  ««g. 

Merlin,  the  traditional  history  of,  322. 

Michel,  general,  operations  of,  against 
Tantia  Topee^  181  et  eeq. 

Milaradowitch,  gooeral,  during  the  Cam- 
paign of  1812,  13, 14. 

Mill,  Mr  Stuart,  his  Reform  scheme,  126, 
127. 

Millaia,  the  Black  Brunswiokers  by,  79. 

Milnes,  Mr,  hui  dissent  from  the  report 
of  the  Civil  Service  Committee,  507 
and  note. 

Mohturfo,  the,  in  India,  556. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  the  execution  of,  353. 

MoBBAU,  La  Pstoboldois  morbidb  bt, 
reviewed,  802. 

Morgan  la  Faye,  the  tradition  of,  321. 

Mort  d'Arthure,  the,  811. 

Mortar  boats^  the,  619. 

Moscow,  the  entry  of  the  French  into, 
and  burning  of  it,  9 — the  retreat,  12 
et  eeq. 

Murder,  revelations  of  alleged,  through 
spiritualism,  890. 

Kaltel,  Mr,  paintings  by,  73. 

Napier,  brigadier,  operations  of,  ag^dnst 
Tantia  Topee,  173. 

Napier's  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  extracts 
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